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OM  SCOTCH  ENTAILS,  AND  PARTICULARLY  ON  THE  LATE  NOTED  CASE  OP 
VANS  AONEW,  WHERE  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEERS  FOUND,  THAT,  IN  CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  ENTAIL  OP  A  LANDED  PROPRIETOR  MAT  OPERATE 
TO  THE  SECLUSION  OF  HIS  OWN  CREDITORS. 


Our  friends  are  generally  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  wide  dronlation  of 
our  Journal,  and  it  is  truly  curious, 
to  notice  with  what  interest  it »  re- 
oared  in  an  quarters,  particularly  in 
remote  ones,  where  there  is  little  at 
home  to  excite  attention,  and  where, 
from  the  great  variety  of  our  topics,  all 
find  sulgect  of  entertainment,  as  well 
as  improvement  of  hoth  their  taste 
and  intellect.  This  we  know  to 
be  remarkably  the  case,  when  the 
**  twanffing  horn"  of  ihe  mail-coach, 
about  ue  81st  of  each  month,  an- 
nounces to  every  good,  quiet,  country 
£uuly,  our  regular  supplv  of  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  As  the  chief 
attention  is  ever  due  to  the  Ladies, 
the  lliaaea  first  receive  our  store, 
and  running,  together  with  some 
crony,  into  the  poet's  comer,  enjoy 
die  deUcuB  which  we  always  proidde 
ibr  them  there.  Tom,  who  is  desired 
for  the  Church,  peruses  vrith  avidity 
our  classical  articles.  Will,  who, 
like  his  namesake  in  Shakespeare, 
is  breeding  to  be  a  scrivener  at  the 
dedc  of  some  neighbouring  Sheriff- 
Clerk,  is  desirous  to  see  what  is  said 
about  the  changes  in  the  courts  of 
law.  The  worthy  old  Laird  himself, 
when  he  can  get  hold  of  the  Maga- 
zine, which  is  not  always  very  soon, 
gravely  peruses  the  Agricultural  Re- 
pots, the  state  of  the  markets,  the 
price  of  the  stocks,  and  all  those 
other  serious  matters  which  become 
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a  person  of  his  advanced  years  and 
staid  habits. 

Now  we  plainly  tdl  all  the  young- 
sters who  may  have  read  thus  far, 
that  they  neai  proceed  no  further 
with  it, — ^for  this  little  treatise  is  de- 
signed, not  for  them,  but  for  their 
father,  who,  having  heard  much  of 
the  case  of  Vans  Agnew,  stated  in  our 
tiUe,  is,  no  doubt,  desirous  to  know 
more  of  it ;  es^cially  as  it  appears 
to  him  to  be  evidently  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  country,  and  most 
interesting  to  all  money-lenders,  and 
to  those  who,  as  tradesmen  and  mer« 
chantSf  may  be  dealing  with  landed 
proprietors.  In  this  paper  we  mean 
to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  and  as  the 
old  man  may  not  have  spent  his 
younger  dajs  in  pacing  the  boards 
of  the  Parliament  House,  like  many 
of  his  early  comrades,  but  may  have 
been  aboon-companion  ina  r^mental 
mess,  or  plied  in  a  counting-house,  or, 
as  Bums  says,  *'  strutted  in  a  bank, 
and  clerked  his  cash-account,"  we 
shall  endeavour  to  divest  the  subject 
of  its  technicalities,  or,  where  we  can- 
not altogether  avoid  them,  we  trust 
that  we  shall  so  explain  them  as  we 
go  along,  as  to  make  ourselves  in- 
telligible to  "  country  gentlemen," 
as  well  as  to  professional  lawyers. 

But  while  we  thus  promise  so  much, 

we  must  stipulate  the  dosestattention 

on  the  part  of  the  reader.    The  laird 

must  not  sit  down  to  these  our  lucu« 
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Secich  Entails,  aud  ihc  Agncw  Case* 


CJuly 


brations^  after  coming  home  from  a 
fair,  or  helping  to  drain  the  flow- 
ing bowl,  or  even  after  the  Minis- 
ter has  been  takin^jpoUluck  with  him; 
but  we  recommenu,  that  he  shall  set 
aside,  for  the  peru«il  of  them>  some 
qoiet  evening,  after  witnessing  the 
Muppcring  up  of  the  beasts,  (a  duty 
of  the  master  himself,  in  all  well- 
regulated,  moderate  country  estab- 
lishments)— when  the  bairns  are  put 
to  bed,  and  the  gudewife  alone 
sits  by  him,  knitting  her  stocking ; 
and  when,  havine  been  all  dav  with- 
out company,  his  mind  snail  be 
strong  ana  vigorous.  His  snuff-box 
may  be  applied  to ;  a  single  tumbler 
of  toddv,  too,  we  aUow  nim,  to  aid 
bim  on  his  way;  and  so^vided,  be 
may  now  proceed  with  his  studies. 

The  actual  term  of  human  life  is 
but  short,  and  the  threescore-and- 
ten,  or  fourscore  years  of  the  Psalmist, 
generally  "  sum  it  up ;"  but  men 
pant  anxiously  to  prolong  the  recol- 
lection of  themselves,  and  to  hand 
down  to  futurity  some  marks  of  their 
having  once  been.  Hence,  in  early 
times,  arose  the  large  solitary  stone 
on  the  heath,  to  denote  where  the 
mighty  lay ;  and  hence  the  *'  storied 
urn  and  animated  bust"  of  more  re-* 
fined  periods.  Frail,  however,  are 
most  of  such  memorials,  and  it  is  no 
subject  of  wonder,  that  entails  were 
thought  of  as  better  expedients,  to 
perpetuate,  if  possible,  the  memory 
of  the  entailer,  as  well  as  to  ensure 
to  his  heirs  consideration  and  afflu* 
ence.  To  a  vain  man,  it  was  indeed 
no  unpleasant  anticipation,  Uiat,  after 
the  lapse  of  cen tunes,  he  might  be 
looked  b^ck  to,  like  Fleanee^  as  the 
founder  of  a  long  series  of  great,  or  at 
least  opulent  men  ;  and  t£e  idea  was 
tlcligUtfiil,  that,  in  far  distant  times, 
}ie  TDight  be  sitting  as  snugly  at  the 
foot  of  hh  own  family-tree,  as  Fer- 
gus I.  doe£  at  the  bottom  of  Cum- 
nuti^'&  pUte  of  the  hundred  kings  of 
Scotland,  with  his  Highland  kilt, 
clay  more  J  and  good  blue  bonnet. 

Thufi  we  trace  the  desire  of  entail- 
ing to  a  natural  and  origini^  fedingof 
the  human  mind  ;  but  it  is  requisite 


to  be  a  little  more  minute,  and  to  ad- 
vert to  the  particular  reason  which  in* 
duced  Scotch  proprietors,  more  than 
others,  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Now, 
that  cause  we  find  distinctly,  in  ad- 
verting to  the  gross  oppression  which 
our  forefathers  sufibred  in  the  cove- 
nanting times,  when,  in  fhe  days  of 
the  rutnless  Lauderdale,  the  forfei- 
ture of  lands  was  frequently  the  con- 
sequence of  religious  contumacy ;  and 
when,  by  means  of  entails,  the  owners 
of  grounds  endeavoured  to  save  to 
their  progeny  those  estates  which,  if 
held  in  fee-simple,  they  conceived 
might  fall  to  the  crown,  bv  the  pre- 
tended delinquency  of  the  Holders  of 
theni  *. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  this  expedient  A  simple 
destination  was  quite  unavailing  a- 
gainst  all  succeeding  in  their  order 
under  it.  Prohibitory  clauses  against 
parting  with  the  estate,  therefore, 
came  to  be  added,  and  these  were 
protected  by  inhibitions.  The  vali- 
dity of  that  safeguard,  however, 
came  to  be  doubted,  and  some  strong, 
er  measures  were  considered  to  be 
requisite,  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
the  two  Statutes,  1469  and  1540, 
wherebv  it  had  been  made  lawftil  to 
attach  lands  for  payment  of  their 
owners'  debts;  for  it  was  to  little 
purpose  to  prohibit  direct  alienation, 
while  the  estate  might  be  equally 
carried  off  for  payment  of  debt. 
Those  measures  were  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses  in  deeds  ot'  entail, 
which  were  a  remedy,  in  every  re- 
spect, of  a  more  extensive  tetadency, 
both  in  regard  to  object  and  efiect ; 
but  these  are  kittle  words  for  the 
honest  laird.  The  subject  of  them  it 
a  kind  of  poni  asinorum  in  entail 
law :  we  recommend,  therefore,  that 
he  shall  dear  up  his  noddle  with  a 
snuff;  as  for  the  toddy,  he  may  as 
well  let  it  be  cooling  until  he  shall  get 
fairly  across  the  bridge,  if  he  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  passage  at  all. 

Let  him,  therefore,  now  learn,  that 
the  irritant  clause  of  an  entail  is  that 
whereby  thegranterof  it,  in  handing 
down  his  estate  to  his  successors,  de- 
clares that,  Aould  any  of  them  en- 


*  In  paaring,  we  may  here  notice,  that  this  wSs  effected  by  the  Scots  Act  1690, 
c.  zxiiL,  foUowing  upon  the  Bntall  Act  1685.  After  the  Union,  however,  the  Trea- 
son Laws  of  Engtand  were  extended  to  Scotland,  by  7th  of  Qaeen  Ann,  c  xx.,  and 
that  SUtute  was  a  repeal  of  the  *Act  1690. 
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Scotch  Entails,  and  the  Jgnew  Case. 


IT  to  part  with  it,  or  ooDtrtd 
debt  whereby  it  might  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  hia  credlton,  then  hia 
aet  and  deed  in  such  attempt  should 
he  jM  and  milL  The  rtsohOivi 
dMue,  again,  ia  the  eoanterpart  of 
that  one;  and  while  that  other  cbnae 
makea  the  deed  done  ineffectual,  thk 
one,  namdy,  the  reacdutiye  daiue, 
dedaiea,  that  the  power  of  the  con- 
tiavener  ahall  instantly  cease,  and 
come  to  an  end.  As  the  awful  writ* 
ing  on  the  wall  dechured  diat  the 
Idngdoinof  B^shaxaar  should  pass 
from  him,  in  psraiahment  of  his  trans- 
grgsBous  ;  ao  die  resolutiTe  clause  of 
sn  cntul  dfdares  that  the  heir,  act- 
ing ootiary  to  the  restrictions  of  it, 
sfaui  ftll  from  hia  estate ;  and  this  ia 
conadeved  to  be,  not  only  apenalty  of 
this  disobedienee,  but  stnctly  acofff*- 
rsy  to  glTeefffect  to  the  iiritant  danse* 
This  httter  idea— that  the  deed  ao. 
toaHy  done  dioakl  become  null  by 
the  aupyosed  previmts  demolition  ^ 
the  eontraTener'a  power,  arising  from 
the.osntraTention,  and  yet  diat  that 
drmolition  diould  be  the  conse* 
qnenee  only  of  that  my  deed — ib  noi 
a  little  abstract.  80  it  is,  however, 
and  casnists  may  find  it  as  difficult 
to  aettle  die  consistency  of  this,  1^  of 
many  other  matters  of  the  law :  but 
die  Talidi^  of  such  dasses  to  eflfect 
the  intemfcd  pmpose  came  early  to 
trial  in  the  noted  esse  ci  Stormont, 
in  16^8,  when  it  was  supported  by  a 
n^jocity  of  no  more  than  one  Tote  on 
the  benc&  of  the  Ck>urt  of  SessidOr 
It  waa  not,  howerer,  considered  to  bo 
mfe  to  leare  a  matter  of  such  oonse* 
qnenee  to  the  determination  of  com* 
mon  law,  where  there  had  existed  so 
BBudi  doubt ;  and  then  was  enacted 
the  well4aiown  Statute  1685,  c  98. 
Were  we  certain  that  our  firiend  the 
hhd  had  the  Seota  Acts,  or  that, 
being  possessed  of  them,  he  oonld 
resdilir  lay  his  hands  on  them,  we 
abonld  satisly  oursdres  with  a  mere 
reference  to  it;  but  having  good 
teasoa  to  think,  dther  that  he  baa 
them  not,  or  that  the  ieddfy,  in  her 
rage  far  redding  up  her  house,  and 
^baring  all  things  in  order,"  has 
sctnally  tnmbled  diem  up  into  the 
arret,  we  recite  the  worda  of  the 
Statute,    which  dedares,    *'   That 


it  ahall  be  kwful  to  his  Msiest/s 
subjects  to  tttlsie  *  their  lands  and 
estates;  and  to  substitute  hdrs  in 
their  taUsies  with  such  provisions 
and  conditions  ss  they  dull  think 
fit,  and  to  effiKt  the  said  tailnes  with 
irritant  and  resdudve  dauses :"  and 
it  is  afterwards  declared,  *^  dMt  snsh 
tailsies  shsll  only  be  allowed,  in 
which  the  fbressid  irritant  and  reso- 
ludve  dauses  are  inserted  in  die  pro- 
curatories  of  resignadon,  diartei^ 
precepts,  and  instruments  of  seastne, 
and  tne  orisind  tailsie  once  produ« 
ced  before  die  Lords  of  Session  jndi« 
dally,  who  are  hereby  ordained  to 
interpose  their  authority  hereto ;  and 
that  a  recMd  be  made  ib  a  particular 
Register-book,  to  be  kept  Ibr  that 
efl^t,  wherdn  ahall  be  recorded  die 
names  of  the  maker  of  the  taibne, 
and  of  die  heirs  of  tailzie,  and  the 
general  designations  of  the  lordships 
and  baronies,  and  the  provisions  and 
oonditiims  contained  in  the  tailsie, 
with  the  foresaid  irritant  and  resolu* 
tive  dauses  subjoined  thereto,  to  re« 
B3ain  in  the  sud  r^;i8ter  ad  pcrpo* 
tuam  ni  memoriam^ 

This  short  view  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  will,  we  trust,  render  the 
case  of  whidi  we  are  to  treat  easily 
intelligible;  and  the  following  are 
ita  facts  and  circumstances ; 

Miss  Margaret  Agnew,  only  child 
of  R.  Agnew  of  Sheuchan,  was 
married  to  John  Vans  of  Bambarroch 
Esq.,  and  a  contract  of  marriage  was 
entered  into  on  die  occasion,  dated 
29th  December  1757.  According  to 
it,  R.  Agnew  paid  to  T.  Vans  £.3000, 
and  entailed  on  him  and  his  future 
wife,  his  own  (R.  Agnew's)  daugh- 
ter, his  lands  <^  Sheuchan.  «f.  Fans, 
as  a  counterpart,  entailed  his  estate  of 
Bambarrock  on  niMSELr  and  Marm 
garet  Agnew,  his  spouse,  and  the  sur* 
vifforcfthem;  whomJaUing,  to  the 
heirs  ^the  marriage  ;  whom  failing, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  bodjf  of  the  stud 
Margaret  Agnew,  in  any  subsequent 
marriage;  raom  failing,  to  the  other 
persons  therein  named. 

These  mutual  entails  were  regu* 
larly  protected,  by  irritant  and  reso« 
hitive  dauses,  sgainst  selling  and 
contracting  ddit,  tne  nature  of  which 
has  been  already  explained;  and  it 


*  TtfUrfo  is  the  Scotch  law-term  for  Entail,  derived  fVom  the  French  Taikr  to  cut  % 
'w\seoce  also  comes  the  word  Tailor. 
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long  }*'  and  following  the  same  mode 
here,  let  us  examine  whether,  in  the 
law  of  Scotland^  such  a  writing  as 
that  which  was  executed  by  «iohn 
Vans  was  by  species  an  entail,  or  a 
deed  of  sale*  Snould  we  find  it  to 
hkve  been  an  entail,  we  shall  then 
inquire  whether  there  was  any  such 
specialty  in  it  as  to  give  it  an  effect, 
contrary  to  the  general  nature  of 
tailzies,  of  excluding  the  just  and 
lawful  creditors  of  the  entailer. 

What,  t^en,  was  this  writing?  Our 
imswer  is, — that,  having  a  destmation 
with  conditionsj  provisions,  restric- 
tionsj  limitations,  and  clauses  irri« 
tant  and  resolutive,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  an  entail, 
we  must  hold  it  to  have  been  an  entail 
just  as  certainly  as  we  admit  a  lam 
engine,  consisting  of  all  the  wheels^ 
milestones.,  and  other  apparatus  ne- 
cessary for  grinding  gialn,  to  be  a 
corn-mill.  It  is  true,  that  there  was 
here  a  particular  reason  for  the  deed, 
a  quid  pro  otio,  su^  as  generally  takes 
place  m  sales ;  and  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  dispositive  clause  of  this  writ* 
ing,  John  Vans  **  sells,  alienate^,  and 
disponest"  ^c  But  is  not  such  a 
quid  pro  quo  only  the  result  of  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  to 
execute  mutual  tailzies,  as  much  as  it 
trould  have  the  consequence  of  one 
to  make  mutual  sales?  and  this  may 
be  safely  conceded,  without  con- 
founding the  two  kinds  of  rights  to^ 
gether.  As  for  the  term  ''sells" 
used  by  John  Vans,  it  seems  little  to 
the  purpose,  because  it  is  well  known, 
in  the  tautology  of  our  Scotch  deeds, 
not  necessarily  to  mean  what  is  or- 
dinarily vmderstood  by  sale,  but  often 
to  denominate,  in  fact,  no  more  Uian 
H  strong  expression  of  lien,  which 
appears  from  the  use  of  it  in  ordinary 
heritable  bondsj  (not  even  disposi- 
tions in  security,)  where  no  sale  is 
intended,  and  where  nothing  farther 
is,  in  truth,  meant  than  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  real  burden  over  the  land  *. 

We  humbly  think,  therefore,  that 
the  writmg  of  John  Vans  was  truly  A  N 
ENTAIL ;  and  we  shall  next  consider 
whether  there  were  any  specialties  in 
it,  to  pyevent  its  being  governed  by 
the  ordinary  rules  and  law  of  tailzies. 

But  what  may  it  be  supposed  that 
such  specialties  may  have  consisted 


in  ?  It  was  doubted,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
whether  Mr  John  Vans,  or  any  other 
entailer,  could  impose  limitations 
and  restrictions  on  the  institute,  or 
person  first  named  hj  the  tailzie, 
and  affect  him  with  imtant  and  re« 
solutive  clauses;  and,  secondlv,itwa8 
contended  that,  esto,  he  oould  so  rtm 
strain  his  institute,  should  that  in* 
stitute  be  any  other  person :  he  ooold 
not  do  so  in  the  event  of  his  nam- 
ing himself  the  institute  of  his  en- 

Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  first  of 
these,  founding  on  the  terms  of  the 
Statute  1685,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  it  has  been  said,  that  thai 
Act  ^ve  no  authority  to  impose  r^ 
strictions  on  institutes,  or  the  persons 
first  named  in  each  entail,  but  oDly 
on  those  after  named,  who  alone  are 
said  to  be  meant  by  the  term  '*  keirs* 
in  the  act.  It  is  really  mortifving 
to  see  how  much  mischief  has  been 
done  in  the  world,  and  how  many 
of  the  lawsuits  in  it  have  arisen 
from  the  imperfection  of  language, 
and  the  looeeness  of  expressions,  not 
only  in  formal  writings,  but  in  the 
laws  of  countries,  which,  like  the 
Sphynx's  riddle,  or  the  effusiona  of 
the  Delphic  Priestess,  mav  c^iten  be 
interpreted  any  way.  The  present 
is  an  instance  of  such  uncertainty  ; 
but  the  best  key  to  all  such  pussies 
is  to  resort  to  evident  design.  Now 
is  it  conceivable,  when  our  Legislature 
allowed  men  "  to  tailzie  their  lands 
and  estates,"  that  they  did  not  mean 
that  they  should  have  chiefly  power 
to  do  so,  against  the  acts  and  deeds 
of  the  eldest  son,  say  of  the  entaikr, 
whom  he  mi^ht  name  first,  making 
him  thus  insutute,  and  whose  profuse 
habits  might  be  the  chief  cause  of 
his  entailing  at  all?  Dalrymple  says 
gravely,  that  an  Englidi  esUte  fre« 
quently  stands  out  against  two  ge« 
nerations  of  profusion,  but  that  a 
single  profligate  very  often  ruins  a 
Scotch  one.  Suppose,  then,  that  the 
sorrowing  father  of  such  a  son  had, 
after  the  1685,  come  to  the  great 
lawyers  of  that  time,  who  had  just 
prepared  the  entail  act  of  that  year, 
and  asked  them,  whether  it  gave  him 
power  to  tie  up  lids  son's  hands,  should 
he  leave  his  estate  to  him,  by 
straightway  disponing  it  to  hkm,  re* 
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mrmg  his  own  liferent?  The  an- 
iwer  must  have  been — "  Certainly  it 
does  ?  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  such 
anfortunate  persons  as  yoa>  in  a  great 
measure,  that  the  act  was  made^  and 
Tou  must  not  suppose  that  our  work 
has  bem  so  deficient  as  to  miss  al- 
most our  sole  purpose ;"  besides^  in 
sBswer  to  mhMt  may  be  founded  on 
te  expressions  whieh  seem  to  limiC 
the  word  heir,  so  as  to  make  it  mean 
substitutes,  and  not  the  institute  of 
an  entail,  we  hold  that  such  interpre- 
tation tt  far  too  narrow;  and  proba- 
bly the  decisions  in  the  case  of  Dun- 
treadi,  and  other  actions,  proceeded 
from  the  notion  so  prevalent  in  those 
days,  that  entails  were  atricti  juris  ; 
an  idea  now  in  a  good  measure  de« 
parted  from.  The  pcnnt  for  determi- 
nation there,  however,  was  not  whe- 
ther, according  lo  the  Statute  1685, 
an  eUtailei^  cowd  bind  the  institute^ 
but  whether,  in  particular  instances, 
he  had  actually  bound  him.  We  may 
furdier  add,  that  the  Roman  kw 
was  much  more  prevalent  in  this 
country  in  1^85  than  it  is  now.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  it,  the  in- 
stitute was  more  the  hcBrss  than  the 
substitute  ;  and  it  is  fair  thus  to  ar- 
pe,  that,  instead  of  protecting  the 
usdtute  against  the  imposing  of  re- 
atrictioas,  it  was  the  direct  intention 
in  diat  act  to  lay  them  on  him,  as 
more  properly  an  heir  than  any  other. 
Batfinrther,in  point  of  actualpractice, 
is  it  not  quite  customary  for  an  en« 
taier  to  bind  the  institute  as  well  aa 
the  substitutes  of  his  entail? 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  in- 
eoiapetency,  therefore,  in  John  Vans 
haviog  bound  the  institute  of  his 
entail  bv  the  irritant  and  resolutive 
dauaes  in  it.  The  question  is  a  little 
more  difficult,  whether  it  was  com- 
petent for  him  to  constitute  himself 
iSbe  institute,  and  so  bind  himself  by 
those  clauses?  But  there  appears  to 
bare  been  nothing  whatever  incom- 
petent in  thus  binding  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  our  law, 
te,  acooidiog  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
lliSl,  men  are  presumed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of,  and,  a  Jbrtiori, 
to  bind  their  estates  and  themselves 
even  gratnitously,  except  in  so  far  as 
the^  are  obstructed  by  that  Stetute : 
besidea,  is  it  hot  competent  for  a  land- 
holder to  reduce  himself  even  to  the 
situation  of  a  llferenter  by  his  own 


gratuitous  deed ;  and  is  it  not  usual 
for  men  of  profuse  habits  to  tie  up 
their  own  hands  by  bonds  of  inter- 
diction, which,  when  duly  mrodaimed 
and  registered,  have  the  effect  of  re- 
straining them  ?  It  is  true,  that  the 
Act  1685  says  nothing  on  the  subject; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary, it  being  completely  under- 
stood, that,  at  common  law,  a  pro-^ 
prietor  could  restrain  himself.  The 
statute  wasonlysuppletorv  of  the  com- 
mon law,  as  to  confirming  powers, 
and  for  the  institution  of  the  means 
of  promulgation  of  all  restraints  by 
entail,  wherever  imposed ;  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  that 
a  talzie,  duly  recorded,  and  foUowed 
by  a  r^stered  infef  tmen  t,  ouffht  to  be 
held  good  against  the  entailer  himself, 
as  well  as  others,  pr<^riding  that  he  is 
duly  constituted  institute,  and  that 
the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses 
are  made  applicable  to  him.  Lord 
Redesdale,  in  the  able  speech  made 
by  him  on  this  case,  preserved  in  the 
Appendix  to  Mr  Sandford's  Treatise, 
stated,  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
competent  for  an  entailer  to  bind 
himself  as  institute  of  his  entail,  and 
he  referred  to  two  cases  as  confirm- 
ing his  opinion.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  in  1816.  His 
Grace  possessed  the  estate  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  which  was  entailed,  and 
that  of  Wester  Kinnaird,  whidi  was 
unentailed:  he  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  loosing  the  first  of 
them  from  the  entail,  and  for  entail- 
ing the  other  in  its  place ;  and  the 
Court  of  S^sion,  in  fixing  the  terms 
Of  the  new  entail,  ordained  that  His 
Grace  should  make  it  to  "  himself 
and  the  heirs  whatsoever  of  his  body, 
whom  failing,"  &c.  In  the  other  case, 
which  was  that  of  Mr  Kennedy  of 
Dunure,  in  1817,  where  unentMled 
lands  were  substituted  for  others 
which  were  entailed,  and  Mr  Kenne- 
dy, also,  by  the  Court's  authority,  dis- 
poned the  unentailed  lands  to  himself, 
as  institute,  and  bound  himself  bv 
all  the  conditions  of  the  new  enteil. 
From  these  two  cases,  it  appeared 
that  it  is  competent  for  an  entiuler  to 
bind  himself  as  institute;  but  there 
might  be,  besides,  this  special  reason 
in  boUi  of  these  instances,  that  the 
Duke  and  Mr  Kennedy  were  already 
b(mnd,  as  substitutes  holding  the  old 
entailed  estates,  and  these  obligations 
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mposcd  upon  them  by  the  new  onetfj 
Arere^  in  fact,  no  more  than  transfer- 
inces  of  the  burdens  to  which  they 
frere  already  subject;  and  further^ 
n  point  of  expediency,  it  was  neces* 
ary  that  tlie  restrictions  should  be 
mposed  on  t/iem,  for,  had  not  that 
yeen  done,  the  lands  might  have  been 
lold  by  the  persons  in  possession,  be« 
ng  thus  free  from  the  limiutions  of 
my  entail  at  alL  These  views  seem 
;o  lead  to  Uie  inference,  that  a  pro- 
prietor of  lands  may  bind  himself  as 
institute  of  his  own  entail,  even  gra- 
tiutously ;  and  this,  when  duly  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  Statute, 
(vould  be  no  gprcater  stretch  of  power 
:ban  interdicting  himself  by  his  own 
leed,  and  proclaiming  and  recording 
the  interdiction ;  but,  in  considering 
the  present  question,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  concede  so  much,  because  the 
iced  executed  by  Mr  Vans  was  not 
g;ratuitou8,  but  onerous^ 

It  being,  therefore,  as  it  is  humbly 
apprehended,  established  that  Mr 
Vaus's  writing  was  a  deed  not  of  sale, 
hut  of  entail,  and  competently  made 
applicable  to  himself,  let  us  apply  the 
laws  of  entail  to  it,  which  must  be 
ilone  by  reference  to  the  direct  terms 
of  the  Act  1685.  Now,  what  are 
these  terms  ? 

By  that  Statute,  it  is  enacted,  that 
*'  such  tailzies  shall  only  be  allowed, 
in  which  the  irritant  and  resolutive 
clauses  are  inserted  in  the  procura- 
tories  of  resignation,  charters,  pre- 
cepts, and  instruments  of  sasine," 
2nd  further,  when  the  entail  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
recorded  by  its  authority.  Now,  the 
meaning  of  this  is  precisely,  that  a 
deed  does  not  become  an  efficient 
entail  merely  by  having  resolutive 
and  irritant  clauses  in  it,  but  that 
two  other  requisites  must  also  concur; 
1st,  that  the  tailzie  shall  be  registered 
in  the  register  of  entails ;  and,  2d, 
that  infeftmetU  shall  follow  on  it,  con- 
taining a  recital  of  all  the  conditions 
ind  restraining  clauses  in  it ;  and,  as  a 
accessary  consequence  of  this  last,  it 
must  further  go  into  the  register  of 
sasines,  in  terms  of  the  Act  1617, 
which  declared  that  all  sasines  must 
be  registered  within  sixty  days.  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  an  entail  is  ever  so 
full  and  regular  in  point  of  clauses, 
it  can  have  no  effect  against  the 
;\'orld,  and  with  purchasers  or  money- 
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lenders,  or  merchants  giving  credit, 
unless  it  is  not  only  record^  in  the 
register  of  entails,  but  also  followed 
by  infejlment  duly  recorded  in  the 
register  of  sasines:  as  both  of 
these  are  required  by  the  Act,  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  them  is  as  fatal 
to  the  entail,  as  if  it  were  deficient  in 
both,  or  as  if  it  wanted  any  of  the 
most  formal  clauses.  Let  us  now  no- 
tice what  effbct  these  considerationt 
ought  to  have  in  this  case. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  John 
Vans,  when  he  executed  and  recorded 
his  entail  in  1758,  owed  £.1500;  of 
course  his  tailzie  could  not  affect  that 
part  of  his  debt;  but  then  he  went  on 
contracting  further  debt,  so  that  at 
the  final  completion  of  the  tailzie,  by 
recorded  sasine  in  1775,  he  had  eon- 
tracted  £.8000  more ;  now,  it  follows 
directly  fVom  the  above  principles, 
that  the  entail  must  be  equally  im« 
availing  against  this  last,  as  against 
tlie  former  part  of  the  debt,  became, 
until  the  infejtment,  the  tailzie  could 
not  operate,  and  was  equal  to  no  entail 
at  all :  it  was  of  no  consequence  that 
the  entail  had  been  put  into  the  re* 
gister  of  tailzies  in  1758,  because  the 
Statute  required  also  something  else, 
viz.  the  recorded  sasine,  and  that  bad 
been  omitted  until  1775,  when  this 
additional  debt  had  already  been 
contracted.  It  is  no  good  argument 
to  a  money-lender,  who  was  a  credi- 
tor, that  he  might  have  known  of 
the  entail  from  the  register  of  tail« 
zies :  his  sound  answer  would  be, 
*'  True,  I  knew  that  such  a  writ- 
ing existed,  but  I  also  was  aware 
that  one  of  the  means  of  publieatiom 
ordered  ly  the  Act  had  not  been  a* 
dopted;  I  knew  that,  when  the  Sta- 
tute directed  solemnities,  each  of 
them  was  made  requisite ;  and  while 
noinfeftment  was  taken  on  this  tail- 
zie, I  considered  that  qua  creditors, 
it  was  no  better  than  so  much  waste 
paper ;  just  on  the  same  principles, 
that  though  an  inhibition  were  known 
to  be  written,  signeted,  and  executed, 
it  could  have  no  effect,  without  the 
completion  of  it  by  both  and  each  of 
the  means  of  promulgation  ordered 
by  the  law  re^rding  it." 

This  doctnne  is  distinctly  sup- 
ported by  the  case  of  Telford  Smol- 
let,  14th  May  1807,  which,  though 
it  varied  a  little  in  circumstances, 
agreed  with  this  case  in  principle. 
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Tbe  estate  of  Symiogton  was  strictly 
CTi tailed,  and  the  tailzie  was  followed 
bj  leoonied  infeftment ;  so  that  one 
of  the  reqaisites  of  the  Statute  was 
complied  with,  but  the  other  was 
omitted  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
entail  itself  not  having  been  record- 
ed for  several  years,  during  which 
Alexander  Telford  SmoUet,  the  per- 
son in  possession,  contracted  con- 
aderable  debt.  Part  of  the  estate 
was  tried  to  be  brought  to  sale  by 
those  creditors  whose  debts  had  been 
contracted  after  the  recorded  sasine, 
containing  all  the  provisions  of  the 
tailsie,  but  before  the  registering  of 
the  entail;  and  the  question  arose, 
Was  it  competent  to  sell  it  for  such 
debts  the  creditors  in  which  were 
presomed  to  know  of  the  tailzie, 
through  the  rq^ter  of  sasines  ?  But 
the  answer  of  the  creditors  was  sus- 
tained,— that  such  sale  must  be 
competent ;  for  that  it  was  a  rule  of 
statutory  solemnity,  that  both  the 
modes  of  promulgation  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  any 
one  of  them  was  fatal  to  the  entail. 
To  apply  that  decision  to  the  case  in 
hand  :  it  was  of  no  consequence  in 
whidi  of  the  solemnities  the  defect 
existed ;  the  objection  of  deficiency 
is  equally  available  to  the  creditors, 
when  the  omission  is  in  the  infeftment, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  recording  of  the 
eniaiL 

And  here  one  thing  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,— that  the  estate,  qua 
creditors,  being,  in  truth,  a  fee-simple 
down  to  the  existence  of  the  last  step 
of  the  promulgation,  it  was  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  them  at  what 
time  and  how  late  that  step  might  be 
taken,  or  that  they  shouM  adjudge 
it;  because  the  completion  of  any 
taflzie  whatever,  bv  tne  last  step  of 
promulgation,  could  not  alter  the 
nature  which  that  estate  had  held 
at  the  time  of  the  contraction  of 
the  debt,  which  was  the  proper  pe- 
riod to  be  looked  to.  The  infeftment 
on  the  entail,  which  was  the  last 
step  in  this  case,  was  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  a  sailne  on  an 
heritable  bond,  or  onerous  disposi- 
tion, which  might  cut  out  personal 
debts,  because  the  sasine  here  was 
one  on  an  entail,  of  the  very  essence 
of  which  it  was,  thai  all  Just  contrac* 
iions  whatever,  prior  to  the  fall  com- 
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pletion  of  the  tailTue  by  means  of  it, 
should  be  good  against  the  estate. 

We  have  hitherto  applied  the  va- 
rious parts  of  our  reasonings  to  the 
situation  of  John  Vans's  debts,  and 
have  said,  that  all  the  contractions 
prior  to  the  infeftment,  (the  last  step 
of  promulgation,)  should  be  good 
against  the  estate :  but  according  to 
our  principles,  the  debts  contracted 
after  the  recorded  infeftment,  a- 
mounting  to  £.1500  Sterling,  ought 
not  to  affect  the  estate,  because  the^ 
were  incurred  in  the  face  of  an  entad 
then  duly  completed  by  compliance 
with  both  the  injunctions  of  the  Act. 

Let  us  nowiulvert  more  particu- 
larly to  the  decisions  of  both  the 
Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords, 
which  we  are  the  better  enabled  to 
do,  having  taken  these  views  of  the 
subiect ;  and  though  we  differ  from 
both,  yet,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  do  so  with  hesitation,  from  our 
great  respect  for  those  who  pronoun- 
ced them. 


And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that,  according  to  the 


genius  of  our  law,  there  was  nothing 
incompetent  in  entailing  on  an  insti- 
tute, or  in  tbe  circumstance  of  the 
entailer  being  himself  the  institute, 
which  rendered  this  entail  erroneous; 
and  when  the  rules  of  entail  law  are 
applied,  it  seemed  that  all  the  con- 
tractions should  be  held  good  which 
were  made  prior  to  the  full  comple- 
tion of  the  entail,  but  that  tney 
should  not  be  good  so  far  as  made 
after  that  took  place.  The  Court 
found,  that  all  the  contractions  of  the 
entailer,  at  whatever  time  made,  were 
unavailing  against  the  estate. 

Next,  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  it  proceeded  by  ap- 
plying to  the  case,  not  the  law  of  m- 
tails,  DTXt  the  law  of  sale;  and  the 
last  of  these  being  founded  on  the 
maxim,/7rtor  tempore  potior  jure,  that 
high  court  founa,  that  the  first  in* 
feftment  being  preferable,  the  sasine 
on  the  tailzie,  which  was  anterior  to 
the  attachment  of  the  estate  by  the 
creditors  who  did  not  sooner  adjudge, 
or  failed  to  adjudge  at  all,  should  cut 
out  and  exclude  tnose  creditors.  But 
we  humbly  apprehend  that  thb  was 
not  a  case  of  sale,  but  of  entail,  pro* 
perlyso  called;  and  that  when  the 
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Scotch  Ettfailt,  and  the  Agnew  Cote. 
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law  applicable  to  tailzie  is  resorted  to^ 
no  sucn  consequences  ought  to  follow. 
In  the  transaction  between  Mr  Vans 
and  Mr  Agnew,  at  the  time  of  Miss 
Agnew's  marriage,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  father,  and  his  future  son-in- 
law,  to  have  entered  into  mutual 
$ale$  of  ^eir  estates,  and  had  thej 
done  so,  then  the  sasine  upon  the 
writing  granted  by  Mr  Vans  would 
(because  that  writ  was  a  deed  of 
Bale)  have  excluded  all  Mr  Vans's 
creditors  who  had  not  previously 
made  their  debts  effectual  against  ^e 
estate.  But  the  transaction  not  hav- 
ing been  made  for  selling,  but  en- 
tailing,  Mr  Agnew's-  heirs  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  conse- 
quences of  that  description  of  right 
which  had  been  portioned  for  and 
grail  ted.  As  we  are  not  aware  that 
almost  any  of  Mr  Vans's  creditors 
had  rendered  their  personal  debts 
real  i^ainst  the  estate  by  adjudica- 
tion, before  the  sasine  on  the  entail 
was  taken  and  recorded,  the  conse- 
quence of  that  decision  has  been,  to 
cut  out  and  exclude  debts  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £.  9500  Sterling, 
which,  on  the  principles  which  we 
have  ventured  to  urge,  would  have 
been  good  against  the  estate.  They 
were  all  contracted  while  the  estate 
was,  in  law,  a  fee-dmple ;  and  the 
entcdl,  owing  to  its  beins  then  im- 
perfect, because  not  fully  promul- 
Sted  according  to  the  du^ctions  of 
e  act,  did  not,  as  lo  those  creditors, 
inake  it  any  thing  else. 

Here  end  our  views  of  that  great 
and  important  case ;  and  the  worthy 
laird  having  got  through  them,  (we 
have  no  doubt,  much  to  his  edifica- 
tion,) may  now  drink  out  his  tum- 
bler, and  slip  away  to  bed.  But  he 
is  a  careful  and  anxious  man.  He 
Hiay  therefore-  ponder  on  his  pillow 
aline  has  been  reading,  and  think 
not  a  little  of  his  lying  money,  the 
^nftd  savings  of  many  long  years, 
for  the  provision  of  his  younger  chil- 
dren, and  his  excellent  wife  Betty  ; 
for  much  of  it  has  probably  been 
lent  out  by  him  to  sundry  country 
gentlemen.  This  he  Uiought  very 
good  security,  for  they  have  large 
me  estates ;  but,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  by  that  reoent  decision  in  the 
Court  of  last  resort,  it  would  appear 
quite  possible,  that  his  fair  and  snug 


fortune,  or  no  small  share  (tf  it,may  be 
shipwrecked  on  some  concealed  rock^ 
unknown  to  all  chart-makers, — some 
latent  entail,  mouldering  for  manj 
years  in  a  drawer,  but  which  may  be 
brought  into  day  for  the  first  time,  by 
its  being  completed  and  promulgated^ 
as  directed  by  the  Statute,  but  far 
too  late  to  save  his  family  from  that 
great  loss  which  will  inevitably  ariae 
m>m  its  existence.  The  good  roan 
would  find  it  no  solace  to  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  have  adjudged ;  that  his 
attachment  of  the  estate,  followed  by 
charter  of  actjudicatlon  and  sasine, 
had  he  used  such  means,  would  have 
given  him  the  first  feudal  right ;  and 
that  then  he,  and  not  the  heirft  of  en- 
tail, would  have  been  preferred :  he 
would  feel,  that  the  matter  had  as- 
sumed quite  a  different  shape  from 
what  he  expected.  He  had  had  no 
conception  that  any  such  steps  df 
procedure  on  his  part  would  have 
been  either  wise  or  well  Inred:  he 
had  had  no  notion  that  any  race  was 
to  have  been  run  between  him  and 
heirs  of  entail,  otherwise  he  would 
have  started  too,  and  gone  on  with 
all  the  diligence  of  the  kw :  in  short, 
he  had  supposed  that  he  had  the  se- 
curity of  a  man  of  good  fortune,  and 
unentailed  property,  against  whom 
there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  adju- 
dication, and  who  would  have  been 
hurt  beyond  measure  by  such  step : 
and,  finally,  he  must  feel  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  severest  hardship, 
that  his  widow  and  younger  children 
should  run  the  hazard  of  want 
through  such  means,  and  by  no  fault 
of  his.  It  is  true,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  evil  was  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  him,  because  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Peers  applied  only  to 
such  cases  as  the  one  in  question, 
where  the  circumstance  of  the  entails 
being  mutual,  afibrded  the  similaritj 
of  a  sale  as  a  ratio  decidendi ;  and 
that  such  mutual  tailsies  were  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  this  would  prove 
little  satisfactory  to  him,  because 
how  could  he  know  what  and  how 
many  instances  of  similar  cross  en- 
tails there  may  be  among  those  of 
whose  bonds  he  was  the  hinder?  while 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
such  things  Was  enough  to  destroy 
his  comfort. 

But  the  question  whidi  must  nkr 
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tartUr  occur  is.  What  should  he  the 
Kinedj  ?  And  il  may  appear  to  the 
hoiett  mMB,  that  when  laws  are 
fimnd  to  he  attended  with  manifest 
bqtuj  or  inconTeniencey  the  proper 
node  of  rectifying  the  evil  is  to 
obtain  a  proper  law  to  an  opposite 
effect,  whether  the  former- one  may 
Imtc  been  oome  enactment  of  the 
Legitlature,  or  some  consuetude,  or 
founded  on  decisions  of  courts  ;  and 
be  might  perhaps  remember  various 
iastanoes  of  this  kind  of  amendment, 
u  in  the  Statute  r^^ulating  the  effects 
of  apparency  at  common  law,  and  in 
that  clause  of  all  the  late  Acts  on  the 
sulject  of  bankruptcy,  rendering  re- 
ducible the  acts  and  deeds  done  by 
a  bankrupt  within  sixty  days  of  his 
statutory  failure,  though  at  common 
law  they  were  perfectly  valid.  But 
leaBy  these  are  rather  difficult  mat- 
ten  for  any  one  hut  some  advocate, 
or  quill-dnver,  and  a  ffood  expe- 
dient occurs  to  the  lair£  This  is 
now  the  jaunting  season :  he  has  se- 
rious thoughts  of  going  for  a  week 
or  two  to  drink  the  waters  of  St. 
Ronan's,  (which  a  late  writer  tells  us 
have  a  saluhrious  mixture  of  brim- 
atone  in  them,  because  the  saint  had 
"  dodced  the  diel  in  them;")  and  by 
taking  his  daughter  al(mg  with  him, 
she  would  partake  of  the  gaieties  of 
^  fdace,  so  far  as  a  residence  at  the 
Moun,  instead  of  the  Hotel,  would  ad- 
mit  of  it.  We  make  this  reservation, 
because  we  recommend  the  Cleekum 
Inn,  at  the  Altoun,  knovring  well  the 
attention  of  the  good  landlady,  Mrs 
Dodds  ;  and  being  of  opinion,  that 
such  douce,  quiet  people,  would  be 
snugger  there  than  at  the  more  fa- 
shionable house,  particularly  if  that 
wretched  chatter-box  of  a  body. 
Touchwood,  has  taken  his  departure. 
Now,  when  the  laird  is  there,  it  is 
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his  intention  (and  Mrs  Dodds  will 
send  him  the  whisky  for  the  purpose) 
to  go  into  Marchthom,  and  consult 
on  this  subject  his  old  friends  tibe 
writers  Mr  Bindloose  and  Mr  Meikle- 
wham,  who  are  very  competent  to 
judge  of  the  matter. 

But  we  give  him  even  further  ad- 
vice; and  if  there  is  no  particular 
hurry-scurry, — ^no  electioneering  or 
other  bustle  at  the  time,  probably 
one  or  other,  or  perhaps  both  of  these 
counsellors,  may  join  him  in  extend* 
ing  his  travels  twenty  miles  farther 
across  the  country,  to  go  and  con* 
suit  still  a  more  knowing  person,— 
we  mean  Mr  Matthew  M'Wheeble, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  excellent 
old  BaUie  M*  Wheeble,  so  weU  known 
to  our  readers  through  the  pages  of 
Waverley, — for  he  is  father's  ^tter, 
as  he  adds  great  practical  information 
in  all  country  business  and  affairs,  to 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  law  ; 
and  has  attended,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  all  matters  directly  or  re- 
motely connected  with  landed  estates. 
Now,  if  this  meeting  of  luminaries 
should  take  place,  perhaps  bringing 
this  important  matter  before  the 
counties,  at  their  next  Michaelmas 
head  courts,  may  occur  to,  and  be 
recommended  by  them,  and  they 
may  even  draw  up  some  paper  to  be 
laid  before  the  gentlemen  there. 
Should  they  do  so,  we  shall  proba« 
bly  set  hold  of  it ;  and  if  we  get  it, 
we  shall  not  be  slow  in  communica- 
ting it  to  our  readers.  In  short, 
whenever  the  light  of  this  constella- 
tion shall  shine  on  us,  we  shall 
speedily  shed  it  abroad  by  reflection; 
and  we  trust  that  these  our  observa^ 
tions  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
country  understanding  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  ultimately  lead 
to  some  good  end. 


Shelley's  rosTHuvous  foems. 


This  is  the  last  memorial  of  a 
mind  singularly  gifted  with  poetical 
talent,  however  it  may  have  been  ob- 
scored,  uid  to  many,  we  doubt  not, 
ihir'"*'^y  edipeed  by  its  unhappy 
union  vrith  much  that  is  revoltina;  in 
principle  and  morality.  Mr  Sheuey 
was  one  of  thoae  unfortunate  beings 
in  whom  the  imagination  had  been 
exalted  and  devebped  at  the  expense 
of  the  veasoning  faculty ;  and  with 


the  confidence,  or  presumption,  of 
talent,  he  was  perpetually  obtruding 
upon  that  pubuc,  whose  applause  he 
suU  courted,  the  sUrtling  principles 
of  his  religious  and  poHtiod  creed* 
He  natur^y  encountered  the  fate 
whid^  even  the  highest  talent  cannot 
avert,  when  it  sets  itself  systemati- 
cally in  array  against  opinions  which 
men  have  bc«n  taught  to  bdieve  and 
to  venerate,  and  principles  vrilh  which 
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the  inajbrity  of  mankind  are  per- 
■oaded  that  the  safety  of  society  is 
connected.  He  was  denounced  as  a 
poeticid  enfant  verdu  by  the  Quar- 
terly^ and  passea  over  in  silence  by 
other  periodical  works^  which,  while 
they  were  loth  to  censure,  felt  that 
they  could  notdare  to  praise.  Whether 
abuse  of  this  nature  may  not  engen- 
der, or^  at  all  events,  increase  the  evil 
it  professes  to  cure ;  and  whether  in 
the  case  of  Shelley,  as  in  that  of  an- 
other great  spirit  of  the  age,  his 
contemporary  and  his  friend,  this 
contempt  for  received .  opinions,  at 
first  affected,  may  not  nave  been 
rooted  and  made  real  by  the  viru- 
lence, with  which  it  was  assailed,  is 
a  question  which  it  is  difficult  to 
answer.  But  now,  when  death,  the 
great  calmer  of  men's  minds,  has  re- 
moved from  this  scene  of  critical  war- 
fare its  unfortunate  subject, — when 
we  can  turn  to  the  many  passages  of 
pure  and  exquisite  beauty,  which 
orighten  even  the  darkest  and  wild- 
est of  his  poetical  wanderings,  with 
that  impartiality  which  it  was  vain 
to  expect  while  the  author  lived, 
and  wrote,  and  raved,  and  reviled, — 
what  mind  of  genius  or  poetical  feel- 
ing would  not  wish  that  his  errors 
should  be  buried  with  him  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  la- 
ment that  a  mind  so  fruitful  of  good 
at  well  as  of  evil,  should  have  been 
taken  from  us,  before  its  fire  had 
been  tempered  by  experience,  and  its 
troubled  but  majestic  elements  bad 
subsided  into  calmness  ? 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr  Shelley,  like 
many  other  speculative  reformers 
and  sceptics,  ventured  in  theory  to 
hazard  opinions  which  in  his  life  he 
contradicted.  His  domestic  habits 
seem  to  have  been  as  different  as  po^ 
dble  from  those  which,  in  the  dreams 
of  a  distempered  fancy,  he  has  some- 
times dwelt  upon  with  an  alarming 
frequency  and  freedom ;  as  if  the 
force  of  nature  and  of  early  associa- 
tions had  asserted  their  paramount 
swav,  in  the  midst  of  his  acquired 
feelings,  and  compelled  him^  while 
surrounded  by  tlmse  scenes,  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  beings  among 
whom  their  pure  impulses  are  most 
strongly  felt,  to  pay  homage  to  their 
power.  The  following  passage,  from 
the  preface  to  this  publication, 
(bough  written  with  the  natural  and 
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amiable  partiality  x)f  a  wife,  exhibits 
him  in  the  light  of  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  warm  friend,  an  enthuai- 
astic  admirer  of  nature  and  of  moral 
goodness;  and  though  some  other 
more  questionable  qualities,  and  more 
dangerous  opinions,  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  either  in  the  confidence  that 
no  defence  is  necessary,  or  the  con- 
viction that  none  can  be  offered,  it 
is  not  easy  to  read  this  testimonv  to 
the  moral  worth  of  Shelley,  without 
being  disposed  to  regard  with  feel- 
ings more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger, 
the  occasional  extravagances  of  this 
erring  spirit. 


The  comparative  Bolitudc  in  which  Mr 
Shelley  lived  was  the  occasion  that  he 
was  personally  known  to  few ;  and  his 
fearless  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  which 
he  considered  the  most  sacred  upon  earth, 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  rea- 
son why  he,  like  other  illustrious  reform- 
ers, was  pursued  by  hatred  and  calumny. 
No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  than  he 
to  the  endeavour  of  making  those  around 
him  happy;  no  man  ever  possessed 
friends  more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him. 
The  ungratefiil  world  did  not  fed  his  loss, 
and  the  gap  it  made  seemed  to  close  as 
quickly  over  his  memory  as  the  murder- 
ous sea  above  his  living  frame.  Here- 
after men  will  lament  that  his  transcen- 
dant  powers  of  intellect  were  extinguished 
before  they  had  bestowed  on  them  their 
choicest  treasures.  To  his  friends  his 
loss  is  irremediable :  the  wise,  the  brave, 
the  gentle,  is  gone  for  ever  f  He  is  to 
them  as  a  bright  vision,  whose  radiant 
track,  left  behind  in  the  memory,  is 
worth  all  the  realities  that  society  can  af- 
ford. Before  the  critics  contradict  me, 
let  them  appeal  to  any  one  who  had  ever 
known  him  :  to  see  him  was  to  love  him  ; 
and  his  presence,  like  Ithuriel*8  spear, 
was  alone  sufficient  to  disclose  the  false- 
hood of  the  tale  which  his  enemies  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  world. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  in  arduous  study,  or  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  was 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  profound  n>eta* 
physician :  without  possessing  much  sci- 
entific knowledge,  he  was  unrivalled  in 
the  justness  and  extent  of  his  observations 
on  natural  objects ;  be'  knew  every  plant 
by  its  name,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
history  and  habits  of  every  production  of 
the  earth  ;  he  could  interpret  without  a 
fault  each  appearance  in  the  sky,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth 
filled  him  with  deep  emotion.     He  made 
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^  Btady  and  reading-room  of  the  stuu 
*>w«d  cofMe,  the  stream,  the  lake,  and 
the  tovter&lU  111  health  and  contional 
ptin  preyed  upon  his  powers,  and  the  so- 
itade  in  which  we  lived,  particularly  on 

r  first  arrival  in  Italy,  although  con- 
_  Dial  to  his  feelings,  most  frequently 
hate  weighed  upon  his  spirits;  those 
benttifbland  affecting  "Lines,  written 
iadgectioaat  Kaplcs,"  were  composed 
at  such  an  interval ;  but  when  in  health, 
ba  spirits  were  buoyant  and  youth/Ul  to 
ao  extraordinary  degree.   . 

Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that  every 
pige  of  his  poetry  is  associated  in  the 
nunds  of  his  friends  with  the  loveliest 
nenes  of  the  countries  which  he  inha- 
bited. In  early  life  he  visited  the  most 
beaatiAil  parts  of  this  country  and  Ire- 
land. Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land became  bis  inspirers.  '*  Prometheus 
Unbound^  was  written  among  the  de- 
serted and  flower-grown  ruins  of  Rome ; 
and  when  he  made  his  home  under  the 
Pisan  hilla,  thehr  roofless  recesses  har- 
boured him  as  be  composed  "  The  Witch 
of  Atlas,**  «  Adonais,**  and  '*  Hellas." 
In  the  wild  but  beautiful  Bay  of  Spezia, 
the  winds  and  waves  which  he  loved  be- 
came his  playmates.  His  days  were  chief- 
ly  spent  on  the  water ;  the  management 
of  his  boat,  its  alterations  and  improve- 
inents,  were  his  principal  occupation.  At 
n^t,  when  the  unclouded  moon  shone 
on  the  calm  sea,  he  often  went  alone  in 
his  little  shallop  to  the  rocky  caves  that 
bordered  it,  and  siiUng  beneath  their  shel- 
ter,  wrote  "  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  the 
kst  of  bis  productions.  The  beauCy  but 
ftrangeness  of  this  lonely  piace^  the  refin- 
ed pkasore  which  be  felt  in  the  compa- 
monship  of  a  few  selected  friends,  our  en- 
tire sequestratkm  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  all  contributed  to  render  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  one  of  continued  enjoy- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  the  two 
months  we  passed  there  were  the  happi. 
tA  he  bad  ever  known :  his  health  even 
rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  never  bet- 
ter than  when  I  last  saw  him,  full  of 
■piiits  and  joy,  embark  for  L^om,  that 
he  might  there  welcome  Leigh  Hunt  to 
Italy.  I  was  to  have  accompanied  him, 
bnt  fihiess  confined  me  to  my  room,  and 
thus  pot  the  seal  on  my  misfortune.  His 
▼«sd  bore  out  of  sight  with  a  &vourable 
wind,  and  I  remained  awaiting  his  return 
liy  the  breakers  of  that  sea  which  was 
draut  to  engulph  him. 

He  spent  a  week  at  Pisa,  employed  in 
kind  ofllces  towards  his  friend,  and  en- 
joyii^  with  keen  delight  the  renewal  of 
their  faitercourse.  He  then  embarked  with 
Mr  Williams,  the  chosen  and  beloved 
-'■     r  of  his  pleasures  and  of  bis  fate,  to 
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return  to  us.  We  waited  for  them  in 
vam  ;  the  sea,  by  its  restless  moaning, 
seemed  to  desire  to  inform  us  of  what  we 
would  not  learn :— but  a  veil  may  wdl  be 
drawn  over  such  misery.  The  real  an- 
guish  of  these  moments  transcended  all 
theficUons  that  the  most  glowing  ima- 
gination  ever  pourtrayed  t  our  seclusion, 
the  savage  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  our  flnme- 
diate  vicinity  to  the  troubled  sea,  com- 
bined to  imbue  with  strange  horror  our 
days  of  uncertainty.  The  truth  was  at 
last  known, — a  truth  that  made  our  loved 
and  lovely  Italy  appear  a  tomb,  its  sky  a 
pall.  Every  heart  echoed  the  deep  lament; 
and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the  praise 
and  earnest  love  that  each  voice  bestowed, 
and  each  countenance  demonstrated,  for 
him  we  had  lost,— not,  I  fondly  hope,  for 
ever :  his  unearthly  and  elevated  nature  is 
a  pledge  of  the  continuation  of  his  being, 
although  in  an  altered  form.  Rome  re- 
oeived  his  ashes :  they  are  deposited  be- 
neath  its  weed-grown  wall,  and  "the 
world's  sole  monument"  is  enriched  by 
his  remains. 

This  volume,  which  contains  a 
repnhlication  of  his  '*  Alastor,"  a 
collection  of  all  his  smaller  poems 
which  have  been  scattered  through 
different  periodical  works,  with^e 
addition  of  several  unpublished  poems 
and  fragments,  and  some  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  modern 
languages,  possesses  exactly  the  same 
beauties  and  defects  which  charac- 
terize his  published  works — the  same 
solemnity — the  same  obscurity-^ 
the  same,  or  rather  greater  careless- 
ness, and  the  same  perfection  of 
poetical  expression.  It  is  this  last 
quality  which  will  always  give  to 
ohelley  an  original  and  distinct  cha- 
racter among  the  poets  of  the  age  ; 
and  in  this,  we  have  little  hesitaUon 
in  saying,  that  we  consider  him  de- 
cidedlv  superior  to  them  all.  Every 
word  he  uses,  even  though  the  idea 
he  labours  to  express  be  vague,  or 
exaggerated,  or  unnatural,  is  intense- 
ly poetical.  In  no  writer  of  the  age 
is  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prose  so  strongly  marked:  deprive 
his  verses  of  the  rhymes,  and  still 
tha  exquisite  beauty  of  the  bnguage, 
the  harmony  of  the  pauses,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sentences,  is  per- 
ceptible. This  is  in  itself  a  ulent  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  perfectly  separate 
in  its  nature,  though  generally  found 
united  with  that  vigour  of  imagina- 
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tion  which  is  essential  to  a  great 
poet,  and  in  Mr  Shelley  it  over- 
shadows even  his  powers  of  conceii- 
tion,  which  are  unquestionably  very 
great.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable^ 
however,  that  this  extreme  anxiety 
to  embody  his  idea^  in  language  of  a 
lofty  and  uncommon  cast,  may  have 
contributed  to  that  which  is  undoubt- 
edly Aie  besetting  sin  of  his  poetry, 
its  extreme  vagueness  and  obscurity, 
and  its  tendency  to  allegory  and  per- 
sonification. 

Hence  it  is  in  the  vague,  unearth- 
ly, and  mysterious,  that  the  peculiar 
power  of  his  mind  is  displayeo.  Like 
the  GoUle  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  he 
leaves  the  ordinarv  food  of  men,  to 
banquet  among  tne  dead,  and  revels 
with  a  melancholy  delight  in  the 
gloom  of  the  churchyard  and  the 
cemetery.  He  is  in  poetry  what  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  in  prose,  perpe- 
tually hovering  on  the  confines  of  th« 
p;rave,  prying  with  a  terrible  curiosity 
into  the  secrets  of  mortality,  and  spe- 
culating with  painful  earnestness  on 
every  thing  that  disgusts  or  appals 
mankind. 

But  when,  abandoning  these  darker 
themes,  he  yields  himself  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  more  smiling  scenes  of 
Nature,  we  know  no  poet  who  has 
felt  more  intensely,  or  described  with 
more  glowing  colours  the  enthu- 
siasm of  love  and  liberty,  or  the  va- 
ried aspects  of  Nature.  His  descrip- 
tions have  a  force  and  clearness  of 
painting  which  are  quite  admirable; 
and  his  imagery,  which  he  accumu- 
lates and  pours  forth  with  the  prodi- 
gality of  genius,  is,  in  general,  eoual- 
\j  appropriate  and  original.  How 
forcible  is  this  Italian  sunset,  fVom 
the  first  poem  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, entitled  Julian  and  Maddalo, 
a  piece  of  a  very  wild,  and  not  a  very 
agreeable  cast,  but  rich  in  eloquent 
and  fervid  painting ! 

As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightAil 

way, 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we 

stood, 
Looking  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood, 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore, 
PavM  wiUi  the  image  of  the  sky :  the  hoar 
And  aery  Alps,  towards  the  north,  ap- 

pear*d, 
Through  mist,  an  hcav'n-sustaining  bul- 
wark, rearM 


yuly 


Between  the  east  and  west ;  'and  half  tb« 

sky 
Was  rooflr*d  with  clouds  of  rich  smUa- 

zonry. 
Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still 

grew 
Down  tbft  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the 

rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  pausM  in  his  do- 
scent 
Among  the  many-folded  hills, — ^they  were 
Those    famous    Euganean  hills,  which 

bear, 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour 

pUes, 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles 
And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 
Dissolv'd  into  one  hike  of  fire,  were  seen 
Those  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves 

of  flame. 
Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which 

there  came 
The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Their  veiy  peaks  transparent.    *^  Ere  it 

fade," 
Said  my  companion,  *'  I  will  show  yoa 

soon 
A  better  station.**    So  o*er  the  lagune 
We  glided ;  and  fh>m  that  funereal  bark 
I  lean*d,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 
How  Arom  their  many  isles,  in  evening's 

gleam. 
Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seon 
Like  fabrics  of  enchantment    pil*d    to 

heav*n« 

How  delicately  beautiful  are  these 
Btenzas  from  the  Witch  of  Atlas  1 — 

And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those 
mountains  vast 
Around  their  inland  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shads 
cast 
Darkness  and  odours,  and  a  pleasure 
hid 
In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  pest. 
By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky. 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unftithom- 
ably. 

The  silver  noon  into  that  winding  dell. 
With  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest 
tops, 
Temper*d  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell  ; 
A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that 
which  clrops 
From  folded  lilies  in  which  glowworms 
dwcU, 
When  earth  over  her  face  night*s  man- 
tle wraps ; 
Between  the  severed  mountains  lay  on 

high. 
Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  tky. 
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Aad  ercr  as  abe  went,  the  Image  lay 
Wkli  fbUed  wings  and  onawakaned 
eyes; 
And  o*er  its  gentle  ooontenanoe  did  play 
The  busy  dreami,  as  thick  as  sumtner 
ffies, 
ChasiDg  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not 
suy. 
And  drinUi^  the  warai  teats,  and  the 
sweet  s^^ 
Inhaling,  which,  with  bosy  mnTtnnr  Tain, 
They  ImhI  aro«s*d  ftom  that  AUl  heart  and 


And  eter  down  the  prone  Tale,  like  a  doud 
Upoo  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnace 
went : 
Kow  lingering  on  tlie  pools,  in  which 


The  calm  aad  darkness  of  the  deep 
ootrteBt 
In  which  they  pansM  ;  now  o*er  the  shal- 
low toad 

or  white  ftnd  dancing  waters,  all  b^ 


With  sand  and  poKshM  pebbles  :-«-mor. 

talboat 
In  sMb  a  kfaallow  rapid  coald  not  ioat. 

And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts, 
which  sUrer 

Theb:  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air, 
Or  under  diasms  ntilkthoroable  ever 

Sepnlehre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they 

A  subterranean  portal  for  the  Hver, 
It  fled,*— the  drding  sanbows  did  up- 
bear 
Ita  ftfl  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray, 
Lightiog  it  ftr  upon  ita  lampless  way. 

By  to  the  creater  number  of  the 
pieces  which  the  {nresent  yolume  con- 
tnas  are  fragments,  some  of  them 
in  a  Tery  unfini^ed  state  indeed; 
and  though  we  approre  the  feeling 
which  led  the  friends  of  Mr  Shelley 
to  collect  them  all,  we  question 
whether  a  selection,  from  the  more 
finished  pieces,  would  not  have  been 
a  more  prudent  measure,  as  far  as  his 
fiune  is  concerned.  It  disaoWes  en- 
tirdy  the  iUusion  which  we  wish  to 
dtensh  as  to  the  intuitiye  inspira- 
tion— the  eifro  of  poetry— to  be  thus 
sdmitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  work- 
shop of  Genius,  and  to  see  its  mate- 
ruda  confused  and  heaped  to|[ether, 
hefore  they  hare  retteivied  their  last 
toudiea  mm  the  hand  of  the  poet, 
and  been  anraaged  in  their  nroper 
order*  And  it  is  wonderful  how 
mudi  the  efibet  of  the  finest  poem 
depends  tfa  an  attention  to  minutiie. 
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and  how  much  it  may  he  injured  by 
a  harsh  line,  an  imperfect  or  forced 
rhyme,  a  defective  syllable,  or,  as  is 
often  the  case  here,  an  unfortunate 
[[  3  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a 
stanza.  Others,  however,  are  fortu- 
nately in  a  more  finished  sUte ;  and 
though  even  in  these  it  is  probable 
that  much  is  wanting,  which  the  last 
touches  of  the  author  would  have 
given,  we  have  no  fear  but  that,  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  they  will  bear  us 
out  in  what  we  have  said  of  the 
powers  of  the  poet. 

What  a  quiet  stillness  breathes 
over  this  description  of 

tit  m^nt  ;favtit 

OT  TB«  CASCIXE,  mtAm  PISA ! 

We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam. 

The  lightest  wind  was  in  iu  nest. 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep. 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 
Which  died  to  earth  above  the  son 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  passed  amid  the  Pines  tiMt  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Torrtured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude, 

With  stems  like  serpsnti  interlaced. 

How  calm  it  was  I.— the  sUeiiee  there 
By  such  a  chain  was  bound. 

That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  sound. 

The  intlolable  quietness; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 
With  iu  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

It  seemed  that  ftom  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain's  waste. 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  our  feet, 
A  magic  cirde  traced  $— ^ 

A  spirit  interfiised  around, 

A  thinking,  silent  life, 
To  momentaiy  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  Nature's  strife.— 

For  still  it  seemed  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there, 
Was  one  whose  being  filled  with  love 

The  breathless  atmospbcrs. 

Were  not  the  crocussei  that  grew 

Under  that  ilex  tree. 
As  beautiftil  in  scent  and  hue 

As  ever  fed  the  bee  ? 
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We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bough. 
And  each  seemed  like  a  sky 

Gulphed  in  a  world  below  ;— 

A  purple  firmament  of  light* 
Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 

More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night, 
And  clearer  than  the  day — 

In  which  the  massy  forests  grew, 

As  in  the  upper  air. 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water*s  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  that  clear  truth  expressed. 

There  lay  fbr  glades  and  neighbouring 
lawn, 

And  through  the  dark  green  crowd 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views,  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen. 
Were  imaged  by  the  water*8  love 

Of  that  foir  forest  green. 

And  all  was  InterAised  beneath 

Within  an  Elysium  air. 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  silence  sleeping  there. 

Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  by, 
Like  an  unwelcome  thought. 

Which  firom  my  mind*s  too  faithful  eye 
Blots  thy  bright  image  out. 

For  thou  art  good,  and  dear,  and  kind, 

The  forest  ever  green, 
Bui  less  of  peace  in  S  ..      *s  mind. 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 

We  should  pity  any  one  who  could 
peruse  the  following  affecting  lines, 
entitled  **  Stanzas  written  in  dejec- 
tion, near  Naples/'  without  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  their  unfor- 
tunate author. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  dear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and'snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon*8  transparent  light 

Around  its  unexpended  buds ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 

The  City*s  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Soli. 
tude*s. 

I  see  the  Deep*8  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  stio  wn ; 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  diseolvM  in  star-show*r8, 
thrown: 
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I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  firom  its  measurM  motion. 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share 
in  my  emotion. 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walk*d  with  inward  glory  crown*d— 

Nor  fame,  nor  pow'r,  nor  love,  nor 
leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround,— 

Smiling  they  live  and  call  life  pleasure ; 

To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  ano- 
ther measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 
.  Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o*er  my  dying  brain  its  last 
monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 
As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  goney 

Which  mjrlost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moap  ; 

They  might  lament, — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not,— >and  yet  regret. 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoy'd,  like  joy  in 
memory  yet. 

The  following  lines  also  appear  to 
us  extremely  beautiful,  though,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  full  effect  of  the 
rythm,  they  require  some  manage- 
ment in  the  reading. 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead^~ 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not  ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Ijoved  accents  are  soon  forgot 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute :— • 

No  song  but  sad  dirges. 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell^ 

Or  the  motunftd  surges 
That  ling  the  dead  seaman's  knelL 
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When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  weU-buik  next. 

The  weak  one  U  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

O,  Lore  !  who  beiraileat 
The  fraOtj  of  all  things  here. 

Why  choose  yon  the  frailest 
For  jour  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

Its  iiasskms  wfll  rock  thee 
As  the  stonoM  rock  the  ravens  on  high  i 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  the  sua  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  the  naked  to  langhter. 
When  leaves  IhU  and  cold  winds  come. 


The  following  appear  to  us  very 
iDQch  in  the  style  of  our  old  English 
Ijric  poets  of  the  age  of  Charles  I. 

Hsrdy,  nrdy,  comest  thoa, 

Spirit  of  Delight! 
Wherefore  bast  thoa  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Many  a  wesiy  night  and  day 
Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  agam  ? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoffat  paia. 
Spnit  Arise  !  thon  hast  forgot 
AU  hot  those  who  need  thee  not. 

As  a  lisard  with  thcsfaade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf. 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dwmayed ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
fieproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near. 
And  reproach  thoa  wilt  jiot  bear. 

Vet  me  set  my  moomftil  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure, 
Thon  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 

Thoa  wilt  come  for  pleanire ; 
nty  tiien  will  cot  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  aad  ihoo  wih  stay. 

I  love  all  that  than  lovest, 

Sphit  of  OeUght ! 
The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drest. 

And  the  starry  night ; 
Antomn  evening,  and  the  mom 
When  the  gokien  mists  are  bom. 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost ; 
1  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  NstureX  nxl  may  be 
Untainted  by  man*s  misery. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude,   ^ 

And  such  socie^ 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good  ; 

Between  thee  and  me 
rot,  XV. 


What  difference  ?  but  thoo  dost. 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  ^mless. 

I  love  Love-^though  he  has  wings, 

And  like  light  can  flee. 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee— 
Thoo  art  love  and  life !     O  come. 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home ! 

The  flower  that  smiles  to^biy 

To-morrow  dies  ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

I'empU  and  then  flies ; 
What  is  this  world's  delight  ? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  n|gh|. 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

VirCiie,  how  friul  it  is  ! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair ! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  full. 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 

Whilst  flowers  are  gay, 
W^hilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 

Make  glad  the  di^ ; 
Whilst  yet  the  calm  houn  creep, 
Dream  thoo— and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  ta  weep. 

Swifter  far  than  sunmier^s  flight. 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  aiglit  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Boses  fbr  a  matron's  head, 
Vwlels  far  a  maiden  dead, 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be  : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear. 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  iiear  for  me. 

The  longer  poena,  from  which  we 
have  made  no  extracts,  we  think  lesa 
interesting,  though  some  of  theno, 
and  particularly  the  Triumph  of 
Life,  an  imitation  of  Petrarch  s  Tri« 
onfi,  are  written  with  very  peculiar 
power  and  originality.  Some  trans* 
lations  are  also  included  in  this  vo- 
lume, of  which  the  Scenes  from 
Goethe's  Faust,  and  Calderon's  ''  Ma* 
gico  Prodigioso,"  are  the  most  in* 
teresting. 
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8COT8  JUDICATURE  BILL, 


JSntitukd,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  regvlating  the  Farms  of  Process  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  ScottamJ, 


I.   VIEWS  OF  OOVEBKMClfT. 


•*  If  it  were  possible,  by  proper  regulations,  to  remove  these  evils,"  a  "  new  cha- 
racter would  be  given  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  favourable  to  the 
litigants,  honourable  to  the  Judges,  and,  in  time,  aflbrding  eftbctual  relief  to  the 
Court  of  ultimate  Appeal."— /Jr/wrt  qfMr  Clcghorn — AftpendUcy  p.  76. 


Tub  public  are  aware  that  the 
present  system  of  the  forms  of  ad- 
ministering justice  in  Scotland  has 
been  almost  entirely  regulated,  since 
the  Union,  by  Acts  of  Sederunt.  It 
fs  undeniable  that  great  abuses  now 
exist.  They  have  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by 
the  extraordinary  number  of  appeals 
from  Scotland,  in  comparison  with 
those  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Some  think  that  all  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
Bench  ;  others,  that  ''  the  principal 
point  is,  that  Government  shall  do 
its  duty  by  giving  us  learned,  expe- 
rienced, and  conscientious  Judges, 
who  have  not  to  learn  their  law  on 
the  Benth/'^C  Opinion  of  Mr  For- 
s^th,  Advocate,  p,  lie. J  All  are 
agreed  that  our  forma  of  process 
"  stand  in  need  of  some  improve- 
ment, or  at  least  of  some  alteration," 
and  that  *'  there  never  can  be  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  than  the  present, 
for  discussing  and  ascertaining  what 
are  the  improvements  or  alterations 
most  proper  to  be  adopted,  and  how 
they  can  be  moat  effectually  carried 
into  execution." — {Opinion  of  Mr 
Swinton,  W.  S.J 

This  subject  originated  in  the  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Afterwards,  the  Act  of  4 
Geo.  IV.  c  85,  "  to  the  intent  that 
salutary  regulations  should  be  made 
and  established,"  authorised  his  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  Commissioners  to  in- 
2uire  into  the  forms  of  process  in  the 
)ottrt8  of  Scotland,  and  appeals  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Presidents 
of  the  Session,  Exchequer,  and  Jury 
Courts, — two  Ordinary  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session, — one  of  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer, — the  Lord  Advocate 
and  Solicitor-General, — two  Masters 
in  Chancery, — two  English  Barris- 
era, — two  Scots  Advocates^ — and  one 


Principal  Clerk  of  Session,  were  ap« 
pointed  Commissioners;  and  Royal 
instructions  were  issued  to  those 
Commissioners.  The  opinions  of  se- 
veral eminent  and  learned  persons  in 
Scotland  were  taken.  Those  opi- 
nions, in  an  Appendix,  and  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  have  been 
printed.  An  Act  of  Parliament  has 
been  since  introduced,  which,  after  a 
considerable  struggle,  was  got  post- 
poned till  next  S^on,  in  order  to 
afford  the  people  of  Scotland  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinions. 
This  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  although  nothing  more 
than  what  the  people  were  entitled 
to  expect,  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is^  in- 
deed, more  liberal  than  any  measure 
estoblished  by  the  Acta  of  Sederunt 
of  the  Scotch  Judges  since  the  Union, 
88  to  any  of  which  it  was  never 
thought  necessary  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  tliat 
*'  no  measure  since  the  Union  has 
been  set  on  foot,  which  is  lik^y  to 
be  attended  with  more  important  re- 
sulu  to  Scotland  than  this  Ccunmia- 
aion  ;  and  no  Scotsman  can  await  the 
resolutions  which  may  be  adopted, 
without  the  most  anxious  solicitude/* 
— (Opinion  of  Mr  Fat.  Jtubertsom, 
Advocate.  J 

While  appesils  are  competent  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  decided  hj 
an  English  Judge,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  anticipate,  that,  in  the  progresa  of 
time,  the  Scotch  forms  and  principles 
of  law  must  be  assimilated  to  thoee 
in  England.  From  a  conviction  that 
the  English  system,  upon  the  whole, 
is  better  adapted  for  dispatch,  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, than  the  ScoU  system,  and  that 
the  mode  of  administering  justice  in 
England    has  been  attended   ivith 
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b^ipier  el^ts  in  raising  tlie  public 
ipmt,  and  increasing  the  happiness 
flir  the  produclive  and  most  interest- 
ing ckaaea  of  the  people,  than  in  any 
other  country^  we  cordially  approve 
of  the  speedy  introduction  of  the 
English  system  into  Scotland.  No 
doubt,  there  are  defects  in  the  English 
system  ;  and^  in  many  respects,  the 
prindplea  and  forms  of  the  Scots  are 
decidedly  superior  to  those  in  England. 
But  we  are  not  blind  admirers  of  the 
many  abuses  which  exist  in  the  Eng- 
lish system.  These  must  be  attack- 
ed With  an  unsparing  hand.  The 
abuses  in  both  systems  should  be 
abolished^  and  the  best  forms  and 
principles  of  the  two  systems  adopt- 
ed. Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being 
under  one  Sovereign  and  Grovern- 
ment,  and  the  intercourse  becoming 
greater  everr  day  between  every  part 
^  the  three  kingdoms,  it  is  necessary, 
especially  to  the  commercial  and  ma- 
ritime daases,  that  one  set  of  laws 
and  forms  should  be  observed  in 
every  Court  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. There  are,  no  doubt,  ^rcju- 
dioes  in  Scotland  against  the  intro- 
dnetioii  of  taeh  a  system.  But  that 
wbidi  Government  has  already  ef- 
teted,  and  has  in  contemplation, 
with  respect  to  the  systons  of  the 
excise  nd  customs,  and  the  com- 
URrcial  and  navigation  laws,  demon- 
strates the  practicability  of  introdu- 
cing  one  umfonn  system  in  our  laws 
and  eoarta. 

It  seems  impossible  to  peruse  the 
Act  of  Pariiament  and  the  Royal  in» 
straetiofis  to  die  Commissioners,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  hb  Muea- 
ty'fl  Government  have  conferred  a 
miUerial  boon  on  Scotland^  by  order- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  existing 
grievances  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland.  Much,  however, 
rcmaina  to  be  done.  This  report  is 
certainly  one  imporunt  step.  But 
we  tmst  that  Ooverument  and  the 
Legulature  will  go  farther,  and  gra- 
duallv  assimilate  the  Jurisdictions, 
practical  forms,  and  prmciplesof  the 
laws  of  Great  Brium,  Ireland,  and 
the  C<donies.  *'  Quaro  formam  non 
solum  in  hae  regia  urbe,  sed  etiam  in 
omnibus  nostris  provinciis,  (etsi  prop* 
ter  imperitiam  forte  aliter  celebra- 
tur,)  obtinere  cenaemus  ;  cum  necesse 
sit,  omnes  provincias  caput  omnium 
Matmram  dvitatum,  id  est,  banc 


regiam  urbem  eg  usque  observantiam 
sequi."  (Justinian,  L.  iv.,  t.  11^ 
§  7.)  The  same  forma  and  rules 
should  obviously  be  observed  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  at  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Judicature. 

Previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
different  rules  prevailed  in  every  pro- 
vince ;  and  appeals  to  Parity  where  a 
different  rule  was  observed,  were 
endless.  But  the  Franch  Code  es- 
tablished one  set  of  rules  as  well  for 
the  Capital  as  for  the  Provinces,  and 
thus  appeals  became  almost  unne- 
cessary. The  people  of  this  country 
are  not  yet,  perhaps,  suflBciently  free 
from  prejudices  to  appreciate  the  be- 
neficial consequences  to  our  former 
enemies  of  such  a  measure.  But  a 
similar  measure  in  this  country 
seems  urp;ently  called  for,  the  Scotcn 
and  British  Acta  of  Parliament,  and 
Acts  of  Sederunt,  having  become  so 
voluroinoua.  The  House  of  Lords, 
wJiich  is  the  supreme  and  highest 
court  in  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
cannot  be  employed  with  more  dig* 
nity  and  utility  than  in  framing  on^ 
set  of  rules,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legidature,  and  equally  applicable 
to  the  supreme  and  inferior  judica- 
tories. 

The  Royal  instructions  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  faults  of  the 
Scotch  practice.  If  these  instructions 
were  not  prepared,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Lord  Chancellor  £1« 
don,  thev  at  least  seem  to  embrace 
many  of  the  remarks  which  that 
eminent  Judge,  (whose  judgments 
have  given  very  general  satioaction 
in  Scotland)  was  in  the  course  oo« 
casionally  of  making. 

One  great  evil  in  the  practice  of 
the  Scotch  Courto  is  the  loose  jumble 
of  matters  of  fact,  equity,  and  bw : 
and  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
great  difficulty,  sometimes,  in  disco- 
vering whether  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  of  Session  turned  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  grounds.  Two  of  the 
Scotch  Judges  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  reasonsof  their  judg, 
raents ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the 
general  practice  certainly  has  been 
to  frame  the  interlocutors  and  judg- 
ments of  the  Judges  with  great  loose- 
ness.  This  practice  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
require  an  amendment,  more  cspc* 
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cially  as  the  Englisfa  Judges  are  so 
celebrated  for  the  clear  exposition 
which  they  are  in  the  practice  of 
giring  of  tne  principles  and  reasons 
of  their  decisions. 

II.  SCOTS  ACTS  OF  SEDERUNT. 

."  It  is  the  best  law  which  allows  least  diseretioD 
to  tiie  Judge,  and  the  best  Judge  who  allows  least 
to  \AmacV^..~OpMon  vfLordChameeikn  BACON. 

There  are  many  clauses  in  the  new 
bill,  which.  It  tuust  be  admitted, 
would  introduce  some  salutary  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of 
the  Law.  But  still  it  appears  sur- 
prising, that  after  taking  the  opinions 
of  so  many  eminent  and  learned  in- 
dividuals, with  respect  to  the  whole 
range  of  abuses  in  our  courts  of  law, 
that  so  little  should  be  comprehended 
in  the  new  bill,  and  such  defective 
and  objectionable  measures  proposed 
for  the  benefit  and  approbation  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  If  the  authors 
of  tnose  measures  have  the  ambition 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
immortal  honour,  they  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  entitling  themselves 
to  be  "  numbered  among  the  foun- 
ders and  insti tutors  of  laws,"  by 
proposing  wise,  comprehensive,  and 
really  beneficial  measures,  for  the 
double  object  of  relief  to  the  Judges, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

But  the  proposed  bill  apnears,  in 
many  respects,  radically  defective, 
and  not  such  as  is  calculated  to 
give  much  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Scotland.  If  8O9  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  would  act  prudently  and 
wisely,  if  they  were,  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  to  withdraw  the  bill 
at  present,  and  to  frame  a  new  bill 
altogether,  which  should,  by  a  set 
of  plain  and  obvious  rules,  regulate, 
by  legislatiye  enactments,  the  whole 
Jbrms  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  the  beginnings  of  tlie  action 
tiff  the  decree  is  obtained,  and  put  in 
execution,  by  seizing  the  estate  and 
.efl^eots  or  person  of  £e  debtor. 

The  great  and  leading  objeot  of 
this  bill  seems  merely  to  be,  to  in- 
troduce a  more  skilful  manner  of 
preparing  causes  for  judgment,  and 
thereby  saving  trouble  to  the  Judges 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England.  But  almost  all  the 
Scotch  Acte  of  Sederunt,  at  least  for 
the  last  ftft]^  yeant,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  principle,  in  so  far  as  the 


Scotch  Judges  and  their  clerks  were 
concerned ;  and  it  is  alleged,  we  will 
not  say  correctly,  that  those  AcU 
originally  introduced  and  sanctioned 
almost  all  the  abuses  in  the  forma  of 
proceedings,  and  the  high  dues  of 
Court  levied  from  the  suitors,  for  be- 
hoof of  the  clerks  of  Court,  and 
clerks  of  the  Judges,  of  which,  and 
the  expenses  of  process,  the  people 
of  Scotland  now  so  generally  and 
justly  complain.  £very  regulation 
which  has  for  ito  object  the  saving 
of  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  Judges 
and  their  clerks,  and  the  clerks  of 
Court,  will  no  doubt  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  Scotland.  . 
But  while  this  is  conceded,  we 
humbly  presume  to  observe,  that  it 
is  no  less  necessary  that  regulations 
should  be  enacted  by  Parliamenr, 
the  principle  of  which  shall  be  the 
diminution  of  the  fees  of  Court,  and 
of  the  expenses  of  the  whole  forms 
of  process  and  writs  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Scotland  ;  that 
the  Scotch  Judges  diemselves  should 
also  shew  some  deference  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public,  and  an  inteUigent 
profession;  and  that  their  duties 
should  be  confined  exdustvely  to 
their  proper  functions— the  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  authoriutively,  and  is 
would  now  seem  prophetically,  said. 
Let  not  **  their  decrees  go  forth  si* 
lently ;  but  the  Judges  render  the 
reasons  of  their  opinion,  and  thai  pnb* 
lidy,  and  in  a  circle  of  bystanders  ; 
so  that  what  is  truly  unfettered  in  the 

power  MAY  YBT,  BY  KOTOBIETY  AK» 

OPINION,  BR  ciacuMSCRiBED."  The 
Act  of  Parliament, — the  Royal  in- 
structions,— the  reports  of  the  late 
and  former  Commissioners, — ^and  the 
Appendix  to  the  last  Report,  bring 
before  the  public,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
defects  and  faults  of  the  forms  and 
practice  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  and 
shew  whether  the  precepts  of  Lord 
Bacon  have  been  always  observed, 
even  by  the  Judges. 

But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  con- 
tain any  clause — 1,  To  abolisli  the 
fee-fund  dues ;  9,  For  the  avowed 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  expenses 
of  process ;  3,  For  abolishing  the  pre- 
sent system  of  si^et  summonses, 
arrestments,  inhibitions,  bomingB, 
poindings,  and  captions,  and  sub* 
.  stituting  a  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
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pensiTe  set  of  wriu:  4,  It  is  prti- 
poiefl  that  the  Jury  Court  shall  not 
oiilj  be  oootinued  as  a  separate  es- 
Ubli^iiiait,  but  the  Judges  aud  its 
jiiriadictioti  increased,  with,  no  doubt> 
suitable  salaries  to  those  Judges,  and 
to  additional  officers  or  clerks  of 
court ;  that  maritime  causes  be  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  the  Admirahjr  jnr»» 
diction  and  court — the  best-regulated 
and  the  cheapest  of  the  Supreme 
Courts — Tirtuallj  abolished :  5,  The 
priae  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Admi- 
rsltj  Court  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Bmglitk  Admiralty  Court :  6,  More- 
orer,  the  forms  of  process  of  the  Su- 
preme and  Inferior  Courts,  now  and 
in  all  thne  coming',  are  to  be  regula- 
ted by  Acts  of  Sederunt  of  the  Scotch 
Jnd^^ 

The  forms  of  process,  in  the  Scotch 
Courts  onlr,  seem,  more  especially 
since  the  Union,  to  have  been  cbid^ 
ly  regulated  by  the  Acts  of  Sederunt 
of  the  jQflges.  Whether  or  not  the 
Legidature  even  ought,  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  British  consti- 
tutioo,  to  delegate  its  legislative 
powers  and  proper  firactions  to  ir* 
respcmsible  Judges,  who  are  equally 
independent  of  the  crown  and  of 
public  opinion,  may,  wiUiout  Uie  im- 
putation of  the  sligntest  disrespect  or 
dissatiafaetion,  be  fairly  doubted. 
Certain  it  is,  that  those  Acts  of  Sede- 
rant,  after  tfaeexperienee  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  jexn,  have  not  had  the 
desired  eflbet  If  ther  have  not  in- 
troduced or  sanctioned  many  abuses, 
nd  the  ptvsent  heavy  dues  of  court 
and  enonnous  ezpenoes  of  process, 
they  have  at  least  become  so  volumi- 
nona,  that  the^  arc  seldom  read,  and 
of  course  are  httle  known  to  the  ad- 
vocates, agents,  the  great  body  of  the 
peofde,  or  even  to  the  Judges  them* 
selves:  and  how  ezoellent  soever 
these  acta  in  themselves  may  be,  they 
(it  is  alleged  by  many  indiriduals  of 
ooDsiderable  experience)  are  liable 
to  the  following  objections : — 

(1.)  The  legislative  functions  and 
powers  -ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
and  delegstcd  to  those  who  adminis- 
ter ^le  laws.  Lord  Chancellor  Ba- 
con long  ago  observed,  that  ''  The 
power  of  smpohfing,  or  extending,  or 
limiting  the  laws,  is  not  verv  disunt 
horn  t£BjK>wer  of  making  tn.ero." 

(9.)  The  Scotch  Acto  of  Sederunt 
are  little  kaowp^  and  seldom  piur- 
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chased  or  read.  Lord  Cringletie,  in 
his  Report,  truly  observes,  "  Indeed, 
many  of  the  practitioners  are  unac- 
quainted with  these  Acts,  as  they  are 
not  printed  and  sold  by  the  book- 
sellers till  a  considerable  time  after 
they  are  enacted.  I  therefore  think, 
that  the  r^ulations  I  have  proposed, 
if  they  be  thought  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, or  any  other  radical  amend- 
ments which  may  be  made,  ought  to 
be  enforced  by  Act  of  Farliament,  as 
were  those  introduced  in  1678  and 
1695." 

(3.)  The  Scotch  Acto  of  Sederunt 
might,  with  as  much  controul  of 
public  opinion,  issue  from  the  Con- 
clave of  Rome  or  the  Divan  of  Con- 
stantinople :  For  although  the  people 
may  petition  Parliament,  and  pub- 
licly express  their  opinions,  witnout 
danger,  on  any  measure  under  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  they  have 
no  power  whatever  of  stating  their 
opinions,  while  the  expecliency  of 
Acta  of  Sederunt  is  under  considera- 
tion in  the  robing  room,  with  shut 
doors,  or  elsewhere.  After  the  Acta 
of  Sederunt  are  once  issued,  it 
might  be  construed  into  disrespect 
and  contempi,  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  Judges  impeaching  the  wis- 
dom of  those  Acta ;  an  experiment, 
indeed,  which,  it  is  said,  no  coun- 
sel or  agent  of  character  or  cal- 
culation, (with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  imprudent,  or  alleged  insane 
individuals,^  or  even  the  public  bo- 
dies connected  with  the  College  of 
Justice,  would  venture  to.  make. 
The  people  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Acta  of  Sederunt  are  concocted,  or 
whether  the  Judges  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  consult,  as  their 
Privy  Councillors,  even  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  or  Solicitors  before  the  Su- 
preme Courto.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  latter  body,  some  time  ago,  in- 
timated a  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  progress  of  Acta  of  Sederunt ; 
but  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
application ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  Society  and  the  public  know 
nothing  of  the  progress  or  concoction 
of  these  Acta  till  passed. 

(4.)  Regulations  formed  in  this 
manner  may  have  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  placing  the  Judges  in  odium 
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witH  their  fellow-snbjecU,  and  bring- 
ing the  very  administration  of  Jus- 
tice itself  into  suspicion.  These  are 
effects  which  no  Scotsman,  or  lover 
of  his  country,  would  imagine  even  to 
be  possible,  without  regret. 

But  whether  these,  and  other  ob- 
jections which  might  be  stated,  are 
well  or  ill  founded,  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  that  the  present  bill  proposes 
still  to  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Jud- 
ges to  regulate,  by  Acts  of  Sederunt, 
not  only  the  new  forms  of  process 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Jury, 
Admiralty,  and  Inferior  CourU,  but 
to  regulate  these  forms  in  all  time 
coming. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  highly 
inexpedient  that  the  Judges  ought 
to  be  required,  or  permitted,  to  per- 
form the  proper  functions  of  LiCgis- 
lators ;— that  the  whole  Acts  of  Se- 
derunt ought  to  be  al)oIlshed  ; — that 
regulations  proposing  to  embrace  the 
better  regulation  of  the  whole  forms 
of  process,  ^nd  »11  kinds  of  judicial 
writs,  should  be  prepared,  submiiied 
to  Farliament  and  the  country  at 
large,  and  calmly  and  deliberately 
considered,  and  publicly*  discussed, 
and  finally  enacted,  not  by  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  but  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
**  Let  the  contradictory  laws,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  be  revised  and  exa- 
mined "  by  persons  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
liasemblies,  that  what  is  approved  of 
may  be  esUblisbed  and  fixed  by  suff- 
rage;" and  ''  in  laws  of  an  ordinary 
and  political  kind,  where,  for  the 
most  part,  no  one  takes  advice  of 
lawyers  (advocates),  but  trusts  to  his 
own  interpretation,  eyery  thing  ought 
to  be  Hnfolded  more  at  large,  find 
pointed  out,  as  it  were,  to  the  vulgar 
apprehension." 

f  ))9  regulations  of  our  forms  of 
proceM  by  legislative  enactments 
would  have  this  important  adran- 
tagei  that  they  would  be  printed  at 
tha  public  expense, — ^known  ^nd  dls- 
Iributed  in  every  part  of  His  Majes- 
ty's dominions, — and  treated  by  the 
people,  including  the  profession, 
with  suitable  respect  and  observance ; 
whereas  Acts  of  Sederunt,  how  excelT 
lent  soever  their  objects  or  rules  may 
be,  are  not  printed  at  the  public  ci^- 
pense,  so  far  as  we  know  ;  they  are, 
therefore,  seldom  purchased,  or  read 
c-^onsequently  not  generally  known 
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-rand  of  course  disregarded,  not- 
withstanding of  any  eulogiums  in 
their  favour,  or  hareh  compulsitors 
by  the  Judges,  to  enforce  their  ob- 
servance. 

In  submitting  objections  to  the 
Scotch  AcU  of  Sederunt,  we  have  no 
intention  of  attributing  any  bUme 
personally  to  the  present  Judces,  se- 
veral of  whom  cordially  wish  these 
Acts  abolished.  The  present  Judges 
are  not  responsible  for  the  AcU  of 
their  predecessors,  who  may  also  have 
been  actuated  by  the  best,  although, 
as  experience  has  proved,  misuken* 
intentions.  We  look  to  the  tendency 
of  AcU  of  Sederunt,  as  it  may  affect 
not  only  the  Judges,  the  profession, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  the 
due  administration  of  justice ;  and 
in  every  point  of  view,  we  humbly 
conceive  that  all  the  existing  AcU  of 
Sederunt  should  be  repealed,  and  tite 
powers  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  to  enact 
any  new  Acts  of  Sederunt,  for  ever 
abolished  by  the  Legislature. 


III.  SIGNET  SUMMONSES  AND  WRITS. 
**  Itappom  to  us  an  ifnportant  ol4«ct  to  flMili- 
tat»  ttieadminittnUon  orjuttUcc,'*aQd  to  '*  rdiere 
it  of  every  tuperfluous  diarge.*  TMrd  Report  qf 
CommiMskmert  in  1818. 

We  have  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  one  of  the  greatest 
abuses  which  exisU  in  theScotdi  forma 
— the  present  mode  of  bringing  par- 
ties into  Court,  and  enforcing  the  de- 
crees of  the  Judges ;  that  is,  the  present 
system  of  signet  summonses,  letter* 
of  suspension  and  advocation,  hom* 
ings,  captions,  and  other  wriu  pass* 
ing  the  Signet.  The  whole  of  these 
writs,  it  seems  sufficiently  obvious* 
require  to  be  reformed,  if  not  totally 
abolished.  The  superfluous  and  vn^ 
necessary  expenses  of  such  writs 
form  one  of  tne  heaviest  and  moat 
oppressive  taxes  upon  the  lieges,  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Judges,  in  their  characters  of 
Legislators,  or  the  Facultv  of  Advo- 
cates, have  never  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  reforfuation  or  amend- 
ment of  this  abuse.  It  is  left  to  the 
fosterinff  care  of  the  Society  of  Wt\^ 
ten  to  the  Signet,  who  are  interested 
in  supporting  and  mi^l^taining  the 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland.  The  Judges,  indeed, 
by  sonoe  of  their  late  judgments, 
seem  to  have  taken  this  monopoly 
under  their  special  protectioQ*    Tte 
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SoUcitori,  tiul  other  practitioners,  ap- 
pear  to  hare  a  suflScient  participation 
m  this  gainful  trade,  to  prevent  them 
from  making  any  complaint.  It  will, 
dierefore,  depend  upon  the  pubtic 
Riirit  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  mercantile  and  maritime  classes, 
wheth«>r  Parliament  shall  be  moved 
to  abolish  or  ref(»in  this  system. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  the 
former  and  last  Commissioners,  from 
a  d^cacy,  perhaps,  to  the  Writers  to 
die  Signet,  have  neither  made  any 
inquiry f  nor  reported  to  Parliament 
any  opinion  on  this  very  important 
subject.  Hence  there  is  no  provision 
on  the  subiect  in  the  new  bill,  al- 
though falling  within  the  compass  of 
the  inquiry  of  the  last  Commission- 
crs,  and  the  professed  object  of  the 
new  bill. 

The  CoramisMoners  in  1818,  in- 
deed, admit  that  they  had  not  made 
the  necessary  inquiry,  and  were  not 
prepared  "  to  sute  any  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  introducing  a  more 
direct  and  simple  form  of  personid 
execution.''  But  with  respect  to  the 
decrees  of  Sherifl^  for  sums  to  the 
amount  of  iC.40,  those  Commission- 
ers reported  that  signet  homines  and 
captions  were  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  Sherifik,  like  those  of 
Magistrates  of  Royal  Burghs,  should 
be  an  eflectual  warrant  to  poind  or 
imprison,  *'  without  any  previous  in- 
terposition of  the  Supreme  Court." 
Their  reccmimendation  to  this  extent 
has,  howerer,  been  hitherto  disre- 
garded by  the  L^islature.  But  the 
reasons  in  stmoort  of  the  recommen- 
dation, statecl  by  the  Commissioners, 
sufficiently  shew  the  expediency  of 
abolishing,  in  ail  cases,  signet  writs, 
and  substituting  a  more  simple  and 
less  expensive  mode  of  bringmg  ac- 
tions into  court,  and  putting  decrees 
into  execution. 

Although  there  is  a  quarto  volume 
of  the  forms  of  the  different  writs 
passing  the  Signet,  we  conceive  they 
may  be  resolved  chiefly  into  two 
danet :  i.  Summonses  and  arrest- 
ments, and  inhibitions  Uiereon ;  and, 
%  Arrestments,  inhibitions,  hom- 
iogs  and  poindings,  and  captions, 
fdlowing  upon  decrees. 

1.  Summonses. 

In  England,  a  person  is  generally 
cited  to  appear  in  Court  by  a  short 


writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff;  and  after 
citation  and  appearance  of  the  defen- 
dant in  Court,  the  cause  of  action  is 
explained  bv  the  plaintiff;  in  a  de^ 
claraiion.  Anciently,  a  similar  prac- 
tice existed  in  Scotland.  In  virtue 
of  the  Act  1457,  c.  62,  a  brieve  was 
obtained  from  Chancery ,("  the  Kinges 
Chapftef,")  directed  to  die  Sheriff;  to 
call  <*  the  oarties  before  the  Lordes 
of  Session,  to  answer  to  a  matter  to 
be  then  laid  against  them.  So  late  as 
1672,  the  practice  of  engrossing  in 
the  summons  a  full  statement  of  the 
facts  and  the  conclusions,  was  un- 
known. This  practice  continued  till 
1723,  when  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 
obtained  an  Act  of  Sederunt  direct- 
ing the  declaration  and  conclusions 
to  be  embodied  in  the  summons,  and 
a  copy  served  on  the  defender.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Justice  in  1537  till  1723,  therefore, 
it  appears  tht^t  blank  summonses  were 
used.  The  same  practice  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  Admiralty  and  Teind 
Courts. 

The  modern  practice  of  embody- 
ing a  full  statement  in  the  summons 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  chiefly 
to  secure  a  monopoly  to  the  Writers 
to  the  Signet.  It  appears  to  have  no 
other  recommendation.  But  by  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1800,  the  Solicitors  were  found  en- 
titled to  a  share  in  the  monopoly. 

The  Scotch  practice,  however,ought, 
on  general  grounds,  to  be  assimilated 
as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  remedy  aeems  easy,  and 
would  be  attended  with  ver^r  benefi- 
cial consequences.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  nave  either  brieves  or  short 
summonses.  If  the  last  are  preferred, 
let  any  statements,  or  averments  of 
facts,  be  excluded,  and  the  summons 
confined  shortly  to  the  name  of  the 
plaintiff^ and  defendant, — the  amount 
of  the  debt, — the  conclusions,-^and 
the  warrant  of  citation.  Of  Uiis  no 
amendment  should  ever  be  permit- 
ted. The  facts  on  which  the  sum- 
mons is  founded  should  be  stoted 
without  argument  separately,  in  a 
decfaraiion,  and  served  on  the  de- 
fender along  with  citation.  The  war« 
rant  of  citation  should  be  in  a  print- 
ed form,  as  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Teind  Courts,  and  contain  warrant 
also  to  arrest  and  inhibit,  and  in  that 
state  should  pass  the  Signet  blank. 
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but  be  always  libelled  before  service^ 
or  using  arrestment  or  inhibition. 
The  arrestment  or  inhibition  should 
fall  to  the  ground,  unless  the  saro- 
roons  were  lodged  with  the  Clerk  of 
Court,  OB  expiry  of  the  inductee.  A 
copy  of  the  summons  and  executions, 
as  an  inhibition  recorded  in  the  re- 
cord of  inhibitions,  like  a  copy  of  a 
petition  for  sequestration,  should  be 
a  sufficient  inhibition.  Mr  Forsyth, 
Advocate,  who  has  perhaps  had  more 
practice,  and  is  better  skilled  in  Scots 
forms  than  any  other  counsel  now 
at  the  Bar,  concurs  substantially  in 
approving  of  this  plan.  '*  lleturn 
(says  he,  App.  p.  148*,)  to  blank 
writs,  or  writs  of  style,  shewing  mere- 
ly the  nature  of  the  demand.  Let 
the  pleadings  in  Court  begin  with  a 
decfaration,  or  claim  by  the  pursuer^ 
stating  his  case." 

S.  fformngi,  Captions,  ^'C. 

When  a  decree  is  obtained,  the  ex- 
tract should  have  appendeil,  in  a 
printed  form,  warrant  to  charge,  ar- 
rest, inhibit,  poind,  and  imprison  ; — 
and  no  separate  letters  of  horning  and 
poinding,  arrestment,  and  inhibition 
and  caption,  which  are  quite  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary,  shoula  be 
permitted.  The  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive forms  of  letters  of  suspension 
and  advocation,  which  are  abolished 
in  maritime  causes,  but  are  carelessly 
intended  by  the  new  bill  to  be  con- 
tinued, should  in  ^11  cases  be  abo* 
lished. 


The  average  expense  of  raising  and 
executing  signet- letters,  viz.  sum- 
mons, arrestment,  inhibitions,  sus- 
pensions, horning  and  poinding,  and 
caption,  may  be  stated  from  £.  10  to 
£.^5  upon  each  debt,  although,  per- 
haps, not  exceeding  X.5  or  jC.IO  in 
amount. 

By  the  new  plan  proposed,  the  blank 
warrant  of  citation,  arrestment,  and 
inhibition,  should  cost  about  seven 
shillings,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
of  letters  of  horning,  arrestment,  &c. 
would  be  saved,  except  a  trifle  for  re- 
cording an  inhibition  or  charge,  be- 
cause the  warrants  to  arrest,  poind, 
&c.  would  be  contained  in,  and  ap- 
pended to  the  original  decree. 

If,  again,  these  extracts  and  the 
copy  for  the  record  were  allowed,  as 
in  the  Jury  Court,  to  be  prepared  by 
the  agents  themselves,  one  extractor 
might  sign  all  the  extracts  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  thus  the  whole 
expense  of  the  absurd  establishment 
of  so  many  extractors  might  be  saved. 

The  only  objection  to  the  econo- 
mical plan  proposed,  is  the  vested 
interest  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet. 
It  would  not  be'  difllcult  to  show 
that  all  the  compensation  which  they 
could  fairly  claim  would  be  very 
trifling.  But  their  claims  of  com- 
pensadon  should  be  no  obstacle  to 
sudi  a  national  bencflt.  Let  the  Ba- 
rons of  Exchequer  be  empowered  to 
examine  these  claims,  and  to  sustain 
them  in  so  far  as  may  be  just. 
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How  sweet  a  little  spot  is  here ! 

Who*d  think, 'midshapeless  bills  so  drear, 

To  meet  with  such  a  scene  ? 
It  seems  some  fidry  solitude, 
Where  elves  resort  in  lightsome  mood« 

To  sport  *mong  copses  green. 

How  calm  the  little  lake  doth  lie, 
Reflecting  the  soft  Summer  sky. 

One  sheet  of  azure  hue  ! 
And,  raising  their  round  heads,  are  seen- 
The  wooded  isles  of  softest  green, 

Amid  the  waters  blue. 

Dark  woods  hemmM  round  on  every  side, 
And  towering  hills  extended  wide. 

Shut  out  the  world  unknown  ; 
No  human  footstep  presses  here ; 
The  wild  fowl  and  the  dappled  deer 

Make  the  lone  spot  their  own. 


O,  fromloathM  scenes  of  selfish  strife. 
Where  dulness  chills  the  springs  of  life. 

How  gladly  Td  retreat 
To  this  embow*ring  solitude. 
Where  no  vain  cares  or  wrongs  ohtrade 

The  tranquil  mind  to  ftet ! 

All  day,  among  the  willows  green, 
rd  muse  upon  the  varied  scene 

In  soothing  reverie ; 
The  deer  would  pass  me  tamely  by  ; 
The  wild  drake  on  his  webb*d  oars  lie. 

Not  timorous  of  roe. 

And  when  at  eve  fiur  to  the  woods. 
The  heron,  angler  of  the  floods, 

Slow  soaring  took  his  flight ; 
I*d  cross  the  blue  lake  in  my  skiiT, 
To  tbe  kme  cot  beside  the  clifl; 

And  dream  of  bliss  all  night !  C. 
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On  iht^Figure  oftA^  Earth. 
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A  sFBCTATOBy  placed  on  any  ptrl 
of  tbe  earth's  rarfaoe,  tees  aroojicl 
\aak  %  certain  liaoited  portion  of  its 
snriicr,  and  this  portion  is  sailed  the 
9isiii€  Uroum  of  that  place.  If  the 
spectator  advances  twenty  or  thirty 
niles  from  his  first  position^  in  any 
direetkm,  either  es8t»  west,  north, 
or  sonth,  he  will  hare  an  eniinely 
new  viaihle  horison,  which  will  not 
coalain  an  jr  one  of  the  ol^eets  whidi 
wwoseenm  his  first  position.  By 
adrancing  sdU  further,  he  will  hare 
snothsr  ^siUe  heriion,  filled  s«;ain 
with  Iresh  ohjeets,  snd  bounded  by 
a  diflhnmt  portion  of  the  earth.  If 
the  oarth  were  peifectly  g^bular, 
the  boundaries  m  all  thoe  visible 
borwons  woald»  in  every  position, 
badides;  bntas  the  figure  of  the 
sn^  is  tl»t  of  sn  oblate  sphenoid, 
&  bonndaties  of  aU  the  visible  hop* 
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at  aitber  of  thapoles,  will  be  dllpses. 
Nbfir  die  pcrpetaal  change  of  olgeots 
hi  the  visifaie  horison  csnnot  pos^ 
iOdy  ariae  from  the.  inequalities  of 
the  earth's  snr&oe,  considered  as  a 
■la|M  of  indefinite  extent ;  for  even 
nom  the  highest  mountains  in  one  of 
the  herixons,  we  oannot  see  the  ob* 
jceta  eontatned  in  the  other.  It  £0^ 
low,  then^  that  the  aocfaee  of  the 
earth  ia  not  plane,  bnt  convex ;  and 
since  ihh  change  in  the  visihle  bori^ 
son  tafea  pbce  equally,  as  to  obser* 
vation,  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
wkuidk  has  been  visited,  we  ace  en^ 
tided  to  eondude  that  the  earth  ia 
round.  When  the  visible  horison  is 
eempoasd  wholly  of  sea,  we  have  oo^- 
eidar  proof  of  the  earth's  conveadty. 
Aa  a  nip  comes  in  sight,  the  top  of 
the  meat  first  appears,  while  Ae 
hull  and  the  sails,  ai  least  die  lower 
parte  o£  them,  aoe  invisible.  Wie 
next  perceive  moie  of  the  riggings 
and,  aa  die  approadies,  the  whole  of 
the  vessel  rises,  ss  it  weie,  above  the 
boriaeiiy  or  above  the  convexity  of 
the  aea^f-and  the  surface  of  the 
e«th  ia  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in 
all  direetiQnsr'and  raised  a  little  te- 
ther from  tie  earth's  centre.  The 
globular  form  of  die  earth  is  still 
more  sstisfiictorily  proved  b^  the  va« 
ciation  in  the  raid-day  altitudes  of 
von..  XV. 


the  sun,  and  the  meridian  altitudes 
of  all  the  ether  heavenly  bodies^ 
when  seen  from  dit^srent  parts  of  its 
surfboe^  or  in  difoent latitudes;  and 
this  variation,  when  aocuratdy  ob- 
served at  two  nUoes,  whose  distance 
is  known,  or  wnich  we  can  measuve^ 
enables  us  to  determine^  whh  great 
accuracy,  the  diameter  of  the  earth* 
It  is  difficult,  however,  when  mea- 
suring the  pMiidi^nal  distance  be- 
tween two  pUces,  to  keep  always 
exactly  in  that  meridian;  we  may 
devii^  a  htde  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other,  in  eonssquenoe  of  whidb,  * 
ourmeanned  distance  between  the 
two  places  will  be  greater  than  the 
true  distance.  We  can  plaoe  upright 
poles,  or  other  oljeets,  In  the  meri- 
dian which  lies  between  the  two 
places,  in  the  fodlowing  msnnert 
Let  a  transit  instrument,  at  one  of 
the  places,  be  V^^^ced  in  the  meridian^ 
by  tne  help  of  ctrcumpohur  stars,  or 
otherwise;  direct  the  tdescope  to- 
wards a  distant  olij^t,  some  part  of 
which  is  in  the  meridian.  Upon  this 
o^ect  make  a  mark,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  wive  in  the 
middle  of  die  telesoope ;  this  point 
will  be  in  the  meridian;  the  same 
land  of  operation  mav  be  BMde  at 
the  second  station  wnidi  was  made 
at  the  first;  and,  in  this  manner, 
the  meridian  line  may  be  eondnued 
as  £ur  as  we  ^ease.  When  the  dis- 
tance between  die  two  places  is 
measured,  and  the  difibrence  b^ 
tween  the  senith  distances  of  a  star 
situated  on  the  same  meridian,  cor- 
responding with  the  measured  di»« 
tance,  is  ascertained;  this  is  what 
astxonomers  caU  die  measure  of  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian.  The  measure- 
ment of  two  degrees,  in  the  direo- 
don  of  the  meridian,  in  two  difievent 
latitudes,  is  sufficient  to  detcnidne 
the  two  axes  of  the  flencradng  el- 
lipse, and,  consequently,  die  tiwue 
of  the  earth,  supposing  it  to  be  cllip- 
ticaL  Several  degrees  have  been 
measured,  in  diiBerent  latitudes,  and 
the  result  of  these  measurements  is, 
that  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  about  7919  miles ; — that  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  is  longer  at  the  poles 
than  at  the  equator ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
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fSitts,  occupied  by  water,  where  they 
will  acquire  a  horizontal  stratifica-i 
tioD,  andy  by  certain  mineral  (mera<* 
lioiis,  be  afterwards  consdidated  into 
stone;  such  a  body»  in  the  course 
of  ageSf  must  acquire  a  surfkce  erery 
where  at  right-angles  to  the  direction 
of  gravity,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  improximating  to  a  nmeroid  of 
equililMium.  The  natural  history  of 
$he  earth  gives  eonsiderable  coun« 
tenance  to  these  suppositions,  and 
seems  to  furnish  us  with,  a  very  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  elliptidty 
or  spheroidal  form  belonging  to  the 
earth,  and  to  the  planets  vmidi  are 
known  to  revolve  about  an  axis.  The 
distribution  of  the  solid  materiahi  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  will  very 
much  affect  the  nature  of  this  solid  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  figure 
is  acquired  must  pr<A)ably  prevent 
the  approximation  from  ever  being 
entirdy  oomnlete.  The  distribution^ 
however,  of  the  materials,  at  any 
considerable  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, must  remain  to  us  for  ever  un- 
known ;  we  have  no  means  of  ex- 
amination, except  by  ^e  measure- 
ment of  degrees,  the  experiments  on 
pendulums,  or  from  observations 
made  on  the  deviation  of  the  jdurob- 
Une  from  the  perpendicular  similar 
<o  what  has  just  been  described  as 


having  taken  place  at  Sdi^aMien. 
These  latter  observations  ought  to 
be  repeated  on  difierent  Bionlitaintj 
the  interior  constraotion  of  which  can 
be  ascertained ;  but  the  most  digiUe 
method  which  has  ever  jei  been  aug- 
gested,  is  diat  of  making  observa- 
tions on  the  large  Pyramid  of  Ghisdi, 
in  Egypt,  the  materials  of  which^ 
as  well  as  its  exact  figure,  being 
known,  would  render  observatiMis 
made  on  it  particularly  desiraUe ; 
especially  as  they  would  afibrd  ceriaim 
data,  and  reduce  the  calculations, 
which  arenowextremelvcomdicated> 
to  almost  nothing.  Thu  method  was 
recommended  by  Dr  C.  Button,  in 
his  last  paper  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  of  London ; 
when  that  veteran  dedared,  that  if 
ill  health  and  old  i^  did  not  pievent 
him,  he  would  make  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  entirely  for  that  purpose  *» 
*'  On  the  whole,  the  facU  known 
from  observaUon  agree  in  general 
with  the  theory ;  but  there  are,  in 
the  expression  of  that  theory,  m 
many  quantities  which  are  yet  inde* 
terminate,  that  a  perfect  coincidence 
of  the  two  cftnnot  be  strictly  afibn- 
ed ;  in  fact,  the  business  is  not  yet 
oomi^eted ;  something  further  atiU 
remains  for  future  philosa^era  to 
accomplidi*" 


^tvUUi — ^  J^net. 

Hs  is  die  nride  of  Aihens !  he  has  fought 
First  in  her  battles ;  he  has  reared  her  fanes. 
Restored  her  laws,  struck  off  her  galling  chains. 

And  gain'd  the  glory  his  ambition  sought. 

Yet  say  not  he  is  ha(my 
By  yonder  lifeless  to 


see  him  stand 

, Jwm,  and  on  his  cheek 

Mark  the  big  tear  in  silent  language  speak. 
As  the  gay  flowen  drop  sadly  from  lus  lumd. 


The^  fall  upon  his  last— his  youngest  child,— 
Him  on  whose  sunny  face  he  lov'd  to  gaze, 
Watching  how  memly  his  youthful  days 
TTere  dancing  on  whilst  all  around  him  smil'd  ;— 
But  he  has  died ; — ^look  on  the  warrior's  brow, 
In  the  fond  father's  heart  there  is  no  Athens  now ! 


H.  G.  B. 


**  As  our  military  And  naval  ofBcers  are  many  of  them  quite  competent  to  the  un- 
dcrtaking,  and  as  Great  Britain  always  afibrds  fiidlities  for  such  experiments,  may 
we  not  entertain  hopes,  that,  before  long,  some  gentleman,  finding  himself  near  the 
spot,  win  make  the  necessary  observaticxis,  and  iromortalise  his  name  by  detemrining 
the  deviation  of  the  pliimb-line,  caused  by  the  Crest  Pyramid ;  for,  together  with  this, 
Hb  dimenrtons  ttid  igure,  and  the  apedfic  gravity  of  the  materials  of  which  it  b  coo. 
Attracted,  would  aibrd  soScient  data  Tor  the  solution  of  the  intricate  bat  veiy  asefbl 
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April  1818. 

MT  DEAm  FAIENDy 

Though  I  had  no  desire  to  stay 

kng  at  H ,  yet  I  did  not  expect 

to  have  kft  it  quite  so  soon :  left  it» 
howeyer,  I  have,  and  after  another 
little  joamey,  I  have  arrived  here  in 
safety,  and  supplied  with  materials 
sttffieieDt  to  famish  another  letter  «f 
travelling  adventures. 

Bat  to  give  you  something  like  a 
r^olar  narrative,  I  most  hegia  where 
my  had  letter  left  off.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  perfoim  my  duty  in 
a  eottselentious  manner,  and  widi  my 
Cidier's  strong  warnings  against  "eye 
service'*  deeply  impressed  u^n  my 
mind,  I  joincxl  my  coropamons  in 
laboor;  and,  along  with  them,  he- 
gfLa  the  toils  and  duties  of  diat  sta* 
tion  of  fife  in  which  iProvidence  has 
placed  me.  At  every  interval  of  la* 
bour,  every  breathing- time,  I  stole  a 
few  cautious  scrutinizing  glances  at 
my  companions,  anxious  to  observe 
Ihem,  bat  fea^  of  beins  myself 
observed.  They  were  all  lOce  stran« 
gers  to  me,  and  most  of  them  stran* 
gees  to  one  another  also;  the  greater 
part  about  middle  age»  and  none  so 
Toungas  myself.  Tnev  appeared  to 
he  w3l  acquainted  with  tnat  world 
which  was  so  new  to  me ;  and  no- 
thing surprised  me  more,  than  the 
easy  and  unembarrassed  manner  with 
wluch  they  talked  to  each  other, 
though,  tin  that  very  day,  they  had 
perhaps  never  met  Borne  of  them 
accosted  me  in  di^rent  ways,  as 
their  several  inclinations  led  them ; 
one  speaking  upon  any  indif^rent 
sul^ject;  anoUier  upon  the  proper  cul. 
tivatioD  of  this  or  the  other  species  of 
plant ;  a  third,  f^f,  but  I  thought 
cruelly  and  officiously,  bantenng  me, 
askipg  how  long  I  had  left  my  mo- 
ther, and  if  I  was  not  well  *'  speaned" 
yet?  I  shrunk  ham  their  famflia^ 
rity,  and  plied  my  work  with  a  sick 
b^rt.  Chie  young  man,  apparently 
aboat  two  or  three  years  older  than 
myself,  jperoeived  my  distress,  spoke 
to  me  kindly,  and  endeavoured,  by 
talking  upon  agreeable  and  diverting 
solyects,  to  turn  my  mind  from  its 
mebiDdioly  musings,  and  he  partly 
succeeded.    In  a  short  time  I  be- 


came considerably  attached  to  him  ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  1  found  in 
him  a  considerable  similarity  of  taste. 
At  our  leisure  hours  we  read  and 
talked  about  our  favourite  authors ; 
and  though  he  had  much'  less  need 
of  me  thim  I  had  of  him,  he  was  eri- 
dendy  [leased  with  ny  company.  la 
this  manner  time  passed  slowly  on ; 
the  day  employed  in  my  cammon 
occupation,  working  along  with  the 
rest,  and  dunking  on  other  scenes, 
and  dearer  friends;  the  evening  spent 
in  reading,  talking  with  ray  only 
companion,  or  hearing  him  play  a  few 
tunes  upon  his  fiddle,  whicn  he  oiken 
did  when  he  perceived  me  more  Uun 
commonly  inclined  to  sadness ;  and 
well  he  knew  how  to  wake  a  strain 
concordant  with  my  feetings,  and  lead 
my  mind  away  horn  itself,  by  the 
assodadons  stirred  by  plain  dve  mea- 
sures, till  the  grief  which  I  continued 
to  fed  became  in  itself  a  pleasure. 
Meanwhile  the  weather,  which  had 
been  unsteady,  became  worse  and 
worse;  the  wind  blew  from  the  northk 
east  with  the  most  bitter  keenness, 
bearing  alosg,  at  short  intervals,  thick 
drifting  showers  of  snow  and  sleet. 
Often,  during  the  showers,  we  cower- 
ed under  the  feeble  shelter  of  the 
ihin  leafless  beech-hedges,  looking 
wistfully  out  for  the  re-appearance 
of  blue-sky,  and  shivering  till  we 
were  unable  to  speak ;  and  always  at 
the  '^  fair  blinks"  working  as  fast  as 
possible,  to  acquire  some  warmth. 
Many  a  thought  of  the  comfortable 
fire-side  of  home  did  these  diill  blasts 
sfndce  in  my  mind,  while  I  was 
trembling  at  the  very  heart;  but 
thc«e  I  kept  to  myself,  as  1  imag^ 
ed  it  would  be  altogether  disf^ceful 
forme  to  appear  overcome  with  cold, 
like  a  chilo.  After  some  davs  of 
such  weadier,  the  wind  shifted  into 
the  south-west,  the  skies  deared,  the 
sun  shone  out  bright  and  warm,  and 
the  little  birds  becan  to  sing  their 
joyfol  notes.  I  felt  the  renovating 
influence,  and  my  heart  at  one  dme 
danced  with  delist,  at  another  mdt- 
ed  away  in  tender  recoUecdons  of 
that  home  whence  the  wind  was  now 
blowing,  whose  whisperings  seemed 
to  me  like  die  voice  of  a  friend. 


so 

While  my  iniad  was  warmed  with 
these  feelings,  another  rhyming  fit 
came  upon  me,  and  here  follows  the 
result. 

Recollections  of  Youthful  Scenes. 

The  gale  safUy  blaws  frae  the  hills  o*  my 
hamty 
An*  oh !  bow  deUghtfli*  its  breathings 
to  fed! 
While  gently  its  wing  flms  my  cheek  an* 
my  breast. 
What  fond  recollections  o*ermemoiy 
steal! 
My  father's  wee  cot  rises  fresh  on  my 
view, 
An*  the  lang  ash-troe  soughing  abune 
the  lum-head ; 
My  ain  green  sod-seat  by  the  bourtrees 
overhung, 
Wi*  their  sweet  milky  blossoms  or  ber- 
ries sae  red. 

The  clear  caller  spring,  an*  its  pure  rip* 
pling  stream, 
WV  a*  its  wee  islands  o*  cresses  sae 
green; 
The  bank  where  the  primrose  peeps  mo- 
destly out. 
An*  the  violet  uplifts  to  the  sun  its  blue 
een; 
Where  the  green  woodbine  clings  to  the 
auld  wither*d  tree, 
Whfle  its  dark  berry  nods  to  the  whis- 
poring  gale ; 
The  plantings  where  often  I*ve  daunert 
my  lane 
la  the  gloamin*j  an*  listea*d  the  cushy. 
do*e8*  wail  x-i— 

The  fields  vfV  the  crimson^pt  gowans  be- 
gemm  d. 
An*  skirted  wi*  hawthorn,  sae  snawy, 
sae  green; 
Where  I*ve  watch*d  the  wee  nestlings  a* 

gaping  for  food, 
"    To  frighten  or  hende  them  laith  wad  I 

been:-i— 
The  green  spongy  mosses,  where  light* 
somely  waves 
The  tufted  grass,  white  as  the  swan*s 
downy  breast ; 
Or  the  Crane- burn,  that  twisting,  an* 
boiling,  an*  wild, 
Foaming  bursts  o'er  the  Linn  ftae  the 
hill's  woody  crest  :— 

The  thick  branchy  trees  where  I*ve  nestled 
mysel'. 
An'  gaz'd  at  the  scud  o'  the  fast-driv. 
ing  rain. 
There  swinging  an'  rock'd  in  the  wUd 

raving  blast, 

But  now  thae  young  days  o'  delight 
toe  a'  gane : 
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1*11  maybe  thae  sweet  scenes  o*  youth  ace 
nae  mair, 
But  aye  till  the  cauld  ban*  o*  death 
shuts  my  e*e. 
Where'er    I    may  wander,  where*er    I 
may  dwell. 
Dear,  dear  shall  their  menxxy  be  ever 
tome. 

An*  oh !  the  lang  gaze  o*  my  fond  mo- 
ther's e'e, 
Sae  tenderly  bent  on  her  wanderiiig 
boy; 
My  father's  yoke  struggling  wi' kindness 
an*  grief. 
An*  his  bo6om*s  deep  heave  wf  the  sad 
parting  sigh  ;— 
An*  each  glad  joyous  face,  that  made 
hame  doubly  dear, 
Sae  dowie  an*  teariU'  to  see  med^fiart « 
Oh  *  that  gaze,  an*  that  sigh,  an'  eac|i 
dear  waefu*  foce. 
Till  it  ceases  to  beat  shall  aye  dwdl  io 
my  heart. 

Now,  ^ou  must  not  be  severe  in 
your  criticisms  upon  my  poor  verses; 
I  cannot  help  it  that  they  are  not 
better,  for  thev  are  the  best  I  could 
produce,  and  they  are  true  represen- 
tations, both  of  the  natural  scenerj 
of  my  dear  home,  and  the  warm 
feelings  of  my  heart. 

A  few  days  after  the  cfaanse  of  the 
wind,  and  the  agreeable  luteratioa 
of  weather  which  followed,  I  got  the 
ofier  of  a  situation  some  miles  be- 
yond C ;  and  as  it  was  consider- 
ably better  in  every  respect  than  that 

at  ft ,  it  appeared  to  me  the  most 

prudent  course  to  accept  it.  Accord- 
ingly I  again  packed  up  my  little 
trunk,  kecking  out  a  small  bundle 
for  immediate  use,  till  it  should  come 
to  me ;  seized  my  "  gude  aik  stick" 
and  my  umbreUa,  and  prepared  for 
my  departure.    Though  I  had  been 

little  more  than  a  fortnight  at  H , 

yet  I  felt  something  like  grief  or  re- 
gret at  leaving  it ;  particularly  when 
ra^  only  companion  shook  hands 
with  me  affectionately,  and  kindly 
wished  me  all  manner  of  success  and 
happiness.  I  assure  you  I  felt  con- 
siderably at  parting  with  him,  and 
setting  out  on  a  new  journey,  alone 
as  before,  to  mingle  again  amongst 
utter  strangers,— Englishmen,  too,  a 
nation  for  which,  from  my  boyhood, 
I  have  felt  no  small  dislike:  and 
now  to  be  really  going  into  £n^and^ 
and  with  the  prospect  of  making  my 
residence^  there  for  some  time !  it 
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lo  me  as  if  I  were  labouriiu; 
wme  slrtnge  delusion,  whicb 
1  had  not  the  power  Co  dispeL  Of- 
ten, in  my  early  yoath,  while  I  read 
the  history  of  "  Wallace  wight," 
kaTe  I  cried  with  grief  and  bitter 
hatred  at  the  '' Soathrons,"  and 
widied  for  power  to  arenge  his  mar- 
der  vpon  them,— often  longed  for  a 
day  when  the  savage  butcheries  and 
vaalon  derasUtions  committed  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden  would  be  re- 
nted ; — and  now  to  feel  myself  ac- 
^^^7  gotng  to  EngUnd,  to  Utc  a- 
mongst  Englidimen!  I  thought  upon 
it  again  and  again,  and  wondered  how 
I  would  behave  when  there. 

There  was  besides  another  circum- 
stance which  tended  to  wake  feelings 
of  a  peculiar  kind  in  this  journey : 
£or  above  twenty  miles  I  was  exact* 
ly  retracing  the  road  which  I  bad 
lately  come  ;  so  that  I  knew  myself 
approaching  nearer  home  every  step, 
Tet  knew  that  my  journey  would  not 
lead  me  there.  I  cannot  describe  to 
yon  how  strange  it  seemed,  to  be 
travdlii^the  yery  road  wUch  led 
homewanls,  yet  with  the  unavoida* 
hie  conviction  in  my  mind  that  I 
would  not  reach  it:  I  fdt  as  one 
ieela  in  a  dream,  when  something  is 
jast  within  his  reach  could  he  make 
tfaealigbtest  exertion;  but  he  sees 
the  oligect  of  his  ardent  vrishes  glide 
gndoally  away  from  his  grasp,  with 
the  ootiscioiasness  that  a  tuight  effort 
on  his  part  would  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain it,  yet  feels  an  utter  inability  of 
naking  eren  that  slight  effiirt.  Thus 
I  drew  gradually  nearer  and  nearer 
hane,  yet  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  1  was  drawing  nearer  the  place 
where  I  must  leave  the  road  which 
leads  home,  unless,  indeed,  I  should 
coodnne  it,  as  I  could  do,  longed  to 
do,  yet  would  not  do. 

A  little  before  I  reached  that  dread, 
ed  place  of  separation,  I  saw  ayoung 
man  sitting  by  the  roadside  a  little 
before  me,  as  if  resting  himself.  He 
rpse  as  I  came  forward,  and  accosted 
me  yery  dvilly  with  a  **  Here's  a  fine 
day."  I  answered,  that  it  was  indeed 
a  very  good  day  for  travdliuff ;  he 
immediatdy  asked  me  if  I  oouhl  di- 
rect him  the  way  to  L— ?  I  told 
him  that  I  was  acquainted  with  it, 
bat  was  intending  to  go  Uiere  my- 
self that  night,  and  that  if  he  was 
goiag  there,  we  might   iM^mpany 
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each  other.  To  this  he  very  willingly 
agreed,  so  on  we  went  together.  He 
was  in  person  about  my  own  height, 
but  considerably  stouter,  and  appa- 
rently three  or  four  years  older,  and, 
from  the  paleness  of  his  countenance, 
seemed  to  have  been  less  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  weather. 
When  we  reached  the  viUaae,  and, 
after  making  inquiries,  l^t  me  D — . 
road,  and  took  that  leading  ia  L— — , 
I  proposed  having  sometliiiu^  to  eat 
and  ^nk,  as  1  had  not  taken  any 
refreshment  since  morning,  and  had 
since  then  walked  upwards  of  twenty 
miles;  he  told  me  plainly  that  he 
could  not  afford  it,  as  he  had  but  one 
sixpence  left,  and  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  break  upon  it  till  he  knew 
where  he  would  get  a  bed,  and  what 
it  would  cost  him.  I  offered  the  poor 
fellow  a  share  of  a  bottle  of  porter, 
and  some  bread  and  cheese,  whidi 
he  accepted  very  thankfully.  After 
eating  and  drinking  a  little,  he  be- 
came quite  lively  and  happy,  and 
sung  me  two  or  three  songs  while  we 
rested  ourselves.  One  of  them  was 
of  a  Jacobite  character,  and  appa« 
rently  not  very  old ;  it  was  so  con« 
cordMit  with  my  feelings  in  some 
respects,  that  I  was  desircms  to  pos- 
sess it,  got  him  to  repeat  it  over 
slowly,  while  I  wrote  it  down  with 
my  pencil,  and  here  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  it^ 

Lang)  Imng  shall  Caledonia  rue 

That  day  when  owre  CuIIod^*s  plain 
The  Unid  o*  her  bravest  heroes  streamM 

Like  the  torrent-gash  o*  the  wintry 
rain; 
When  the  fieroe-soaTd  victor  joy*d  to 
bear 

The  plaided  wanior's  dying  groan. 
An*  his  pitiksi  e*e  grew  red  an*  keen, 

While  he  sternly  cheerM  hisraffians  on. 

Then  ride  ye  north,  or  ride  ye  south, 
For  the  length  o*  a  day,  nought  wad 
ye  seen 
But  the  niin*d  wa*8  a*  Uuidy  stainM 
Where  the  hames  o*  the  luckless  bmve 
bad  been  ; 
Then  8coda*t  targe  sank  frae  ber  arm, 
Hergode  brakl  sword  was  broke  in 
twa, 
The  tapmoBt  flower  o*  her  thistle  droopM, 
An*  the  last  o*  the  Stuarts  was  driven 
awa. 

Now  she  maun  sitjike  a  w{dow*d  dame, 
In  lonely  wasted  wi*  slaughter  red,— 
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Koe  crown  to  grace  her  joylem  brow. 

Her  fVieedom  lost,  her  gkny  flecL 
The  howlefc  screams  in  the  empty  ha% 
An*  flaps  his  wing  owre  the  chair  o* 
,  her  kings ; 
In  courts  piat  rang  wi*  the  warrior*8  tread, 
Tiie  long  grass  waves,  an*  the  nettle 
springs* 

8air,  sak,  abane  the  bluidy  grares, 
Wi'  &heavy  heart  she  makes  her  mane, 

Where  lie  her  best  an*  bravest  sons, 
Wha  bled  for  her  rights,  but  bled  in 
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An*  aye  when  she  lifts  her  wae-bent  head 
Oat  owre  the  wide  an*  the  weltering 

She  takes  a  lang  an*  a  wistful  gaze. 
But  the  sails  o*  her  Charlie  nae  mair 
glad  her  e*e. 

But  the  day  may  come  when  the  light  o' 
her  e*e 
Shall  kindle  again  as  it  did  of  yore. 
When  <^  Wallace  wight**  led  her  warriora 
on. 
An*  **  the  Brace**  her  bluidy  lion  bore : 
An*  her  spreading  thistle  bauld  an*  free 

Its  armed  head  may  uplift  again  : 
An*  the  race  o*  her  Stuarts  wear  the 
crown. 
An*  yet  in  their  father*s  ha*  may  rdgn. 

Wbea  we  found  ourselves  wdl  re* 
freshed^  we  set  out  on  our  journey 
i^^ain^  mjr  lively  eoropanion  much 
improved  in  spirits^  and  keeping  me 
from  indulging  in  gloomy  reveries. 
Some  miles  below  L  we  cross* 

ed  the  E  by  a  very  fine  romantic 
bridge,  or  rather  two  bri^^,  one 
upon  the  other,  occasioned  by  the 
exceeding  depth  of  the  craggy  banks 
between  which  the  river  is  confined, 
and  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams, 
and  thunders  through  with  great 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Mv  compa- 
nion begutled  the  way  with  many  a 
song  and  many  a  merry  tale,  till  at 
lengUi  we  came  where  the  road  is 
crossed  by  a  small  stream,  not  so 
large  as  the  stream  of  your  little 
spring-well,  but  which  is  said  to  be 
tne  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England.  On  anproaching  it,  all 
our  mirth  instantly  vanished; — we 
looked  at  the  small  stream — into 
England— back  into  Scotland — a- 
round  on  its  hills,  and  glens,  and 
green  fields,  and  waving  hazds  and 
brushwood,— dien  on  each  other, 
but  spoke  not  a  word.  I  placed  a 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  stream, — 
pulled  a  small  tuft  of  grass,  and 


picked  up  a  little  flinty  pebble  from 
the  Scottish  side,— drew  my  breath 
long  and  deep,  and,qui  vering  through 
every  limb,  withdrew  my  feet  from 
the  soil  of  my  dear  native  land,  which 
it  had  never  before  quitted,  and  to 
which  I  felt  as  if  firmly  rooted.  As 
we  were  then  too  deeply  wrapped  in 
thought  for  engaging  in  conversation, 
little  more  paned  l^tween  my  com* 
rade  and  mc  till  we  came  in  view  of 
Netherby*hall,  when  our  attention 
was  immediatelv  drawn  to  it,  no  lees 
by  the  retollections  it  awakened,  as 
the  scene  of  the  song  of  '*  Young 
Lochinvar,"  than  by  its  uncommonly 
beautiful  situation.  Without  the 
least  recollection  that  the  whole  is 
only  a  fiction  of  the  poet's  fancy,  we 
endeavoured  with  great  care  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  young  hero  had  creased 
the  river ;  and  we  saw  him,  in  the  heat 
of  our  awakened  imaginations,  dash 
into  the  E  ,  burst  through  its 
wooded  banks,  and  sweep  across 
*^  Cannabie  lee"  like  a  falcon,  bear* 
ing  off  his  prey  in  triumph.  Tales 
and  ballads  of  a  similar  tendency  kept 
us  in  conversation  till  we  recrossed 
the  E— — ,  and  entered  Ir— —  just 
as  "  g^oamin' "  ^splayed  its  finest 
shade,  neither  light  nor  dark,  but 
that  dusky  greyness  so  favourable  to 
calm  and  sdemn  contemplation.  I 
had,  however,  anoUier  thing  to  en- 
gage my  attention,— quarters  for  die 
ni^t  were  to  be  sought,  which  I 
procured  after  a  good  desl  of  trouble, 
occasioned  by  a  fair  in  the  town, 
which  had  filled  nearly  all  the  houses 
of  public  entertainment.  I  then  part* 
ed  with  my  fellow-traveller,  after  an 
agreement  to  meet  next  moniing, 
and  continue  our  journey  together. 
In  the  house  where  I  8tq>ped  I  met 
with  a  doctor  and  a  painter,  two 
very  singular  diaracters  in  various 
points  of  view,  but  both  disting^ish- 
odlbr  cordial  good  fellowship  over 
the  "  barley-hree,"  and  warm-^heart* 
ed  genuine  kindness.  If  it  were  in 
my  power  to  relate  to  you  their  am- 
versation,  and  descrilie  the  peculi- 
arities ci  their  behaviour,  it  wouhl 
make  am^e  amends  for  the  weari- 
some dullness  of  this  letter.  I  have 
never  seen  a  pair  of  such  frank,  kind, 
eccentric  men.  The  doctor,  in  par« 
ticular,  is  a  delightful  oddity ;  but 
all  that  I  could  say  about  him  mnst 
be  reserved  till  I  nave  the  pleasure 
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ni  a  real  ooiiTenatioD  with  you ;  for, 
were  I  to  tell  yoa  all  id  nay  letters, 
I  would  have  nothing  new  and 
stfinge  to  talk  ahout  when  we  meet, 
aa  I  nope  we  yet  may,  though  I 
cannot  gueas  when. 

After  a  very  comfortable  night's 
rest  I  continued  my  journey,  but 
without  meeting  my  companion  of 
the  preoedii^  day :  on  I  went,  how- 
ever, alone,  uid  something  ''dowie;" 
oliten  looking  back  upon  the  retiring 
hiOa  of  my  dear  native  land,  be*, 
coming  fainter  and  fainter,  and  for- 
ward upon  the  lofty  Cambiian 
mouBtains,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  distinct.  The  morning 
was  beautiful,  cahn,  and  mildly  sun- 
ny; the  wind  just  strong  enon^^  to 
be  heard  whispering  bm  breathing 
through  the  young  green  unfolding 
buds  of  the  earlio:  trees ;  the  lark 
suK  loud,  dear,  and  melodious, 
h^  among  the  purple-streaked 
deuds  ;  and  die  Jdly  Cambrian 
«  hynd"  vnts  raising  his  rude  strain 
ia  a  nider  Toice  as  he  followed  his 
plough.  The  day  passed  on,  the 
sun  reached  the  middle  of  the  sky, 
and  ahone  warm  and  strong,  when  1 
came  at  last  in  view  of  C— — ,  and 
stopped  on  a  hei^t  to  take  a  survey 
of  It  at  kianre ;  but  my  powers  c« 
descripcioii  are  eom^kteiy  inadequate 
to  ^Te  yoa  any  thu^o;  like  an  idea 
of  Its  appearance.  From  the  place 
where  I  stood,  the  ilrst  olject  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  ma- 
jestic and  beautiful  flow  of  the  B— , 
winding  past  the  dty  with  a  senile 
bend,  spumed  by  a  newly-built  and 
statdy  bridge.  The  banks  of  the 
river  on  the  north  side  are  adorned 
with  a  number  of  elegant  mansions  ; 
die  south  bank,  in  one  part,  bristles 
with  a  variety  of  houses,  lanes,  and 
streets,  of  sll  dimensions,  but  all 
diaorderly,  dirty,  and  apparently  in- 
convenient ;  in  another,  the  grey 
battlements  of  the  castle,  and  the 
narrow  windows  of  the  prison,  frown 
"  grim  and  horrible  ;"  over  all  float« 
ed  a  dark  mass  of  tmoky  vapour, 
penetrated  in  a  few  places  by  the 
^res  of  a  church  or  a  cathedral. 
In  the  distance  appeared  the  mighty 
forma  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddlebadt, 
huge  and  hi^.  Turning  round, 
bdund  me,  I  beheld  the  hills  of 
R  shire,  and  the  neidibouring 

part  of  P       ■    fihirci  mellowed  and 
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obscured  by  the  distance ;  yet  Bums- 
wark  was  distinctly  visible,  lifting 
his  sinffular,  and,  as  it  were,  art- 
formed  brow  above  the  rest,  and  far- 
ther west  my  own  Crifiel,  whidi  rais- 
ing its  giant  sixe  above  the  Sdway, 
met  my  view,  and  awoke  thd  fond^ 
feelings  of  my  heart.  I  gaxed  upon  it 
till  my  eyes  grew  dim,  mv  bosom  hea- 
ved deeply,  and  my  heaa  swam  with 
a  sickening  and  confused  pain ;  then 
drawing  along  farewdl  sigh,  I  broke 
off  my  reverie,  and  bent  my  steps 
toward  the  town.  I  was  not  then 
iu  a  capadty  to  make  any  impar- 
tial remarks,  therefore  you  must 
not  look  for  any  at  this  time.  My 
heart  panted,  mv  whole  frame 
shuddered,  and  tne  blood  burned 
o'er  my  cheek  and  brow,  when  I  en- 
tered Uie  Scotch-gate,  where  former- 
ly the  heads  of  my  gallant,  though 
misled  countrymen,  blackened  in  the 
sun  and  storm.  I  did  not  make  anj 
stop  in  the  tovm, — I  could  not,-^t 
was  not  a  place  for  me ;  but  as  I 
was  struggling  through  the  crowd  in 
the  market-place,  my  ear  was  assail* 
ed  b^  the  well-known  sound  of  a 
bagpipe.  1  instantly  drew  near,  and 
taw  and  heard  4m  old  man  in  iarm 
tan  dress,  with  a  true  weather-beaten 
H^hland  faoe,  playing  *^Lochaber  no 
more''  I  stood  as  if  petrified ;  a  thou- 
sand burning  recdleotions  fladied 
across  my  bnun,  rousing;  me  to  firen- 
sy ;  then  the  long  wailing  fall  smote 
umm  my  heart,  till  my  blood  chilled 
with  the  agony  of  woe.  The  ejres 
of  the  old  man  cast  a  supplicating 
{dance  around  the  crowd;  the  un- 
feeling brutes  heeded  it  not;  his 
strain  quivered,  sunk,  and  chansed ; 
I  threw  something  into  his  hat,  bdd 
by  a  little  boy,  grasped  my  stick 
^rmly  in  hand,  and  rushed  throng 
the  crowd  like  a  maniac,  scarcdy 
able  to  restrain  my  maddened  feel- 
ings from  venting  themsdves  in  fu- 
rious words  and  mntic  acdons. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occur- 
red to  me  after  leaving  C*^  till 
1  reached  my  present  reddeiice  ;  and 
as  I  imagine  you  are  by  this  time 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  length 
of  my  packet,  (for  it  is  more  than  a 
letter,)  I  shdl  reserve  the  description 
of  die  place,  its  inhabitants,  and 
those  in  particular  with  whom  I  am 
more  immediately  connected,  till  a- 
nodiei:  opportunity.      •       *       ♦ 
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He  was  a  fbdt  through  choice,  not  want  of  wit: 

I    I  I  the  very  top 

And  dignity  of  Folly  we  attain 
By  studioos  aearch,  and  labour  of  the  bnan^^tVUmoL 


There  are  few  who  have  reached 
Uieir  grand  climacteric  without  ha« 
viDg  renounced  many  of  their  early 
opinions,  and  viewed  men  and  thinga 
in  a  very  different  light  fh>m  that 
in  which  they  appeared  to  the  ju« 
senile  mind ;  and  there  are  perhaps 
still  fewer,  at  that  stage  of  life,  who* 
were  it  in  their  power  to  retrace  their 
steps,  would  pursue  exactly  the  same 
trackon  the  journey.  But  that  know* 
ledge  whidL  we  derive  from  expe* 
n&ace  comes  generally  too  late  to  be 
applied  to  any  effid^it  purpose ;  our 
cnoioe  of  a  profession,  x>r  a  business, 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
diange ;  and  our  habits  have  been  so 
long  formed,  that,  in  the  quaint  style 
of  the  proverb,  they  have  become 
second  nature.  Although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  too  many  adopt. 
BO  plan,  but  pass  recklessly  forwara,. 
•r  radier  allow  themselves  to  be  im- 
pelled by  their  passions,  whi^  are 
often  eacdted  by  trivial  drcumstan- 
oes ;  yet  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  specious  theories  for  the  regu«^ 
ladon  of  our  conduct,  however  plau« 
able  they  may  appear,  and  however 
obstinately  thtey  may  be  maintained, 
often  fail  in  producing  the  expected 
result.  The  efibminate  slave  of  Plea- 
sune,  and  the  mad  votary  of  Ambi- 
tion, often  find  the  paths  which  they 
tread  lead  to  olj^^  very  different 
£roui  those  which  were  anticipated. 
Mark  Antony»  in  the  arms  of  Cleo- 
patra, thought  not  of  suicide,  after 
being  betraved  and  deserted  by  thoss 
in  whom  ne  had  confided.  Did 
Charles  V.,  when  dictating  to  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  calcufitte  upon 
dosing  life  by  counting  his  beads  in 
a  cloister?  Buonaparte,  when  lead« 
ing  five  hundred  thousand  warriors 
into  Bussia,  never  imagined  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  an 
insulated  rode  in  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
where  he  was  to  be  doomed  to  writhe 
under  the  petty  insults  and  caprice 
of  a  satellite  of  power,  who,  a  short 
while  before^  would  have  leckamd 


it  a  high  honour  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  his  presence. 

Still  more  uncertain  are  our  sdiemes 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  our 
posterity ;  the  father  starves  himsdfj 
that  his  son  may  die  of  a  surfeit  ;— 
the  mother  destrovs  her  daug^ter'a 
health  by  empirical  cosmetics,  to  im* 
prove  her  beauty ;— Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  left  heiress  to  a  crown 
which  conducted  her  to  the  scaflbld  ; 
-^the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote  four 
lai^e  volumes  for  the  instruction  of 
his  son,  whom  the  fond  father  ex* 
pected  to  see  the  most  accomplid^ 
gentleman  of  his  age,  and  the  dia^ 
appointed  parent  had  the  mortifiea^ 
tion  to  find  him  turn  out  a  fooL  So 
true  is  Uie  couplet  of  Bums-* 

The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

Theie  reflections  occurred  to  nie, 
when  glandn^,  over  the  obituary  of 
an  old  Magazine,  in  which  the  death 
of  my  friend)  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Baxter,  was  recorded.  Of  dns  man 
I  think  myself  warranted  in  sapngj 
that  whatever  mig^t  be  his  fmblM, 
they  were  the  errors  of  the  head^ 
rather  than  of  the  heart.  Andrew 
had,  from  his  eariiest  years,  a  most 
insatiable  thirst  for  learning;  be 
was  an  excellent  classic  at  twdve^ 
and  went  to  College  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  Where  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  unremitted  assiduity,  and  al^ 
most  unrivalled  success.  Early  in 
the  first  session  he  formed  an  ae« 
quaintance  with  Frimcis  Halliday, 
a  student,  also  in  his  noviciate.  Aa 
bodi  were  intended  for  the  dnird^ 
there  was  much  similarity  in  their 
studies:  Fkands  was  at  least  two 
years  older  than  Andrew,  and  of 
coune  had  reflected  more  upon  his 
future  progress  in  life.  Both,  like 
raoe*horaes  nearly  matched,  pressed 
hud  on  each  other  in  their  progres- 
sive studies;  but  they  were  generous 
rivals,  influenced  by  no  passion  less 
dignified  than  a  lauMkble  emuktioB. 
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Tci  ihhilgh  bodi  seemed  to  pur* 
mm  tlie  aaine  pttth,  Uie  oljects  thej 
^^^  IB  Tiew  weve  ettentully  difibiw 
Andiew  courted  Knowledge^  be» 
le  ho  nnoerel J  loTed  her ;  nraois 
vriaed  Leumoa,  o&It  as  the  hidder 
hj  wkdch  he  waiAt  mmb  to  wealth 
and  hoBoor  in  the  world.  StUl^with 
these  ioeoDgmities  in  their  dispori* 
tiona.  a  growing  intunacj  took  place 
heimwai  tfkem ;  thej  visited  each 
ether  during  the  vacation,  ^.^ 

took  lodgiags  together. 


Their  ptoiesaioBal  stndies 
BOW  kaa  fiitiguing,  and  they  had 


lettme  for  excnrsioBs  in  the 
I  of  fancy,  or  in  disputing  widi 
eaSi  other,  for  which  they  had  an 
aasple  fidd;  as  they  not  only  dif* 
fiered  from  eadi  other  on  many  to* 
pies,  hot  on  aome  sotjects  held  opt* 

Instance;  Andrew  hdd^e   Latin 

adi^  of  pieto  ntueihtr  non^,  in  its 

■est  qnlimited  sense,  eonsiderinffit 

aa  of  nnirenal  application.     Had 

the  qrstem  of  Gall  and  Sponheim 

bacB  then  broached,  he  would  have 

bacB  among  the  first  proselytes,  and 

would  have  beat  the  Baronet  and 

the  Lecturer  hoUow,  both  with  ar« 

guiBeBts  and  illustrations ;  althoagfa 

tiie  ayatem  has  so  direct  a  tendency 

to  materiaUauB,  that  he  would  have 

fiMmd  aemo  difficulty  in  reconciling 

it  to  the  gsneval  orthodoxy  cf  lus 

creed.     But  amidst  his  abs^act  spe* 

onlatimie,  it  never  occurred  to  lum, 

that  fleniua  could  be  made  palpable, 

and  me  fiagsrs  could  decide  on  the 

snmertiee  of  the  mind  ;   but  one 

uttie  eirciunstance  seems  to  have 

esesped  the  observation  of  Hueno* 

log&s,  although  known  to  every  old 

woman  in  the  coiuitry,  namdy,  that 

a  child'a  head  ia  very  often  rubbed 

aad  preased,  till  it  assumes  another 

diape ;  this  is  particularly  the  case 

with  a  hoUow  which  runs  across  the 

crown,  oftea  very  large  in  young 

children  ;  and  where  it  continues  so 

throudh  life,  it  is  generally  affirmed 

dut  the  arch  of  wisdom  has  been 

argWted  in  infancv  ;  this  is  surely 

doa«  violence  to  Nature ;  and  how 

shall   die   disciples   of  Spursheim 

judge  whether  she  or  die  nurse  baa 

ilkd  up  the  worse  than  barren  ca« 

vittea  in  the  skull?    But  diis  Is  di* 

|(;  let  me  return. 
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Andrew,  although  most  fuUy  con- 
vinced that  man  was  formed  by  Na-« 
ture  for  some  particular  study  or 
pmnsuit,  knew  no  better  way  of  dis« 
covering  her  intentions,  than  by 
waiting  till  they  devebped  them* 
adves,  not  by  bumps  on  the  pertcra* 
nium,  but  by  the  slow  progress  of 
youth  dlsi^aying  a  liking  and  deci* 
sive  partiality  for  some  one  particular 
pursuit  From  this  doctrine  Frands 
differed  in  Mo;  for  he  maintained, 
that  unless  when  some  of  die  pbysi* 
cal  oigans  were  defective,  there  were 
very  few  instances  where  Nature  had 
not  imparted  powers,  requiring  only 
persevering  appfication,  to  attain  a 
proficiency,  even  arrive  at  excellence, 
in  any  art  or  science.  He  affirmed, 
in  the  mostunoualifled  manner,  that 
for  any  thing  that  Nature  had  to  do 
in  the  buatness,  Shakespeare  and 
Newton  might  have  changed  places; 
that  Wolfe  might  hare  compiled 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  the  Lexi« 
ocmpher  triumphed  at  Quebec. 
These  opposite  opinions  led  to  many 
a  long  argument,  but  never  produ* 
ced  conviction  ;  fbr  Andrew  would 
exclaim  with  Pope, 

One  sdenoe  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  18  art,  so  narrow  haman  wit; 

and  would  then  add,  that  we  might 
as  well  plant  the  weeping  willow  on 
die  highest  lidge  of  Ardrar's  Seat, 
and  the  Englim  oak  in  the  midcBe 
of  the  moss  of  Kincardine,  as  do 
violence  to  Nature,  bv  attempting  to 
make  a  philosopher  of  him  whom  riie 
had  destined  for  a  hero,  and  vie& 
versd. 

To  this  Francis  replied,  that  poetry 
was  not  proof,  and  similes  were  so« 
nfaistical  arguments  ;  yet  to  answer 
nim  in  his  own  way,  it  was  not  long 
ago  since  that  exotic  and  beautiful 
tree,  the  larch,  was  reared  in  a  greens 
house,  being  imagined  too  delicate  for 
our  climate;  but  we  now  find  it  in 
rich  luxuriance  on  the  hill  and  in 
the  vale,  as  if  it  were  indigenous  to 
the  soil ;  and  he  closed  his  argument 
thus,  that  what  we  reckoned  innate 
propensity  in  boys,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  efibct  of  early  and  aociden-^ 
tal  associations ;  as  boys  in  seaport* 
towns  often  become  sailors,  while 
diose  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
never  think  of  it. 

To  this  Andrew  would  reply,  that 
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Pope  '^lisped  in  numbers;"  and  that 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  originally  a 
barber,  even  after  his  marriage, 
nvould  leave  a  gentlemanjn  the  suda, 
lay  down  his  razor,  and  draw  dia* 
grama  and  wheels  with  chalk  on  the 
pannels  of  his  ahaving-shop,  till  his 
wife,  concluding  that  he  was  going 
out  of  his  senses,  and  taking  counsd 
with  her  next-door  neighbour,  a  pru- 
dent, pains*taking  tailor,  he,  like  the 
curate  with  Don  Quixote,  advised 
her  to  take  away  the  cause,  and  the 
eflfect  would  cease.  In  compliance 
with  this  sage  advice,  all  the  barber's 
wheels  and  models  were,  one  mom« 
ing  before  he  gpt  up,  blazing  in  a 
bonfire,  when,  instead  of  losing  time 
in  scolding  or  beating  his  rib,  he  pa« 
tiently  ana  nerseveringly  set  to  work 
till  the  whole  were  replaced.  These, 
BXid  many  other  instances  of  the 
triumphs  of  genius,  were  urged  by 
Andrew,  who  concluded  by  affirm- 
ing, that,  should  he  ever  have  a  son, 
he  would  allow  him  to  make  his  own 
choice  of  the  path  he  was  to  follow 
through  life.  Francis,  with  equal 
information,  and  not  less  obstinacy, 
adhered  to  his  former  opinion ;  and 
declared  his  fixed  resolve,  that  should 
he  ever  be  a  father,  he  would  deter- 
mine what  business  his  son  should 
foUow  while  the  child  was  in  lead- 
ing-strings, and  make  him  pursue 
that  course  of  education  best  adapt- 
ed to  qualify  him  for  his  destined 
employment. 

Their  opinions  about  love  and 
marriage  were  not  less  opposed  to 
each  other;  Andrew  affirmed,  that 
love  was  wholly  an  afikir  of  the 
heart;  that  there  was  a  delicacy  and 
purity  in  a  first  love  that  no  sub- 
sequent passion  could  inspire ;  and 
that  in  marriage,  every  consideration 
about  future  happiness,  founded  on 
the  cold,  calculating  principles  oi 
what  was  often  named  prudence,  was 
no  other  than  mean,  selfish  cunning, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  love,  and 
never  found  a  place  in  the  heart 
glowing  with  that  passion  in  its  ge- 
nuine and  spotless  purity.  Inawonrd, 
the  heart  and  feelings  only  should  be 
consulted :  if  worldly  wisdom  were 
allowed  to  interfere,  it  operated  like 
a  blighting  Arost,  or  a  worm  in  the 
rose,  withering  the  bud  before  it  had 
exj;»anded  into  blossom.  Opposed  to 
this  romantic  theory,  Francis  argued. 
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that  such  a  love  was  the  fever  ^  the 
brain,  the  child  of  Fancy  nursed  by 
Folly ;  and  that  the  chances  were  an 
hunoried  to  one,  that  a  union,  found- 
ed on  such  a  visionary  basis,  would 
never  produce  domestic  happiness. 
That,  m  as  far  as  he  was  capaMe  of 
judging,  every  love,  or  liking,  not 
sanctioned  by  prudence,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  disease,  and  cured  as 
speedily  as  possible.  That  if  the  seat 
cf  Wisdom  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
head,  and  that  of  Feeling  in  the 
heart,  the  qualities  which  might 
attract  a  lover  were  often  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  would  con- 
tinue to  please  a  husband.  Court- 
ship might  be  an  afikir  of  feeling  ; 
but  in  marriage,  the  judgment  and 
common  sense  should  always  be  con- 
sulted. Human  life,  not  being  an 
elysium  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  but 
a  shifting  scene  of  cares  and  rational 
enjoyments,  woman  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  toy,  to  smile,  fondle, 
and  talk  sentimental  nonsense,  but 
to  perform  the  more  important  duties 
of  a  prudent  housewife  and  careful 
mother.  Hence,  marriage  was  an  act 
which  required  cool  and  cautious  de- 
liberation ;  for  which  reason,  a  pru- 
dent man  would  avoid  faUin^;  in  love, 
as  he  would  shun  the  contagion  of  an 
infectious  fever.  He  who  reserved  to 
marry,  would  look  around  him  for  a 
woman  of  plain  common  sense,  of  a 
good>  or  at  least  respecublefamtl jr; 
and  although  fortune  was  not  to  oe 
considered  aa  a  sine  qua  hou,  yet  it 
should  form  a  very  desurable  appen- 
dage. A  match  thus  founded  would 
produce  esteem,  the  only  soil  in 
which  that  rational  love  could  spring 
the  fruit  of  which  was  domestic  nap- 
piness. 

Andrew  heard  fiXL  this  with  indif- 
ference, bordering  on  contempt ;  for 
his  imagination  was  soaring  m  airy 
dreams,  as  far  elevated  above  the  re- 
gion of  common  sense  as  the  other 
was  sunk  below  the  true  dignity  of 
man,  in  the  mire  of  grovelling  self- 
ishness. 

During  the  last  session  that  An- 
drew attended  coU^e,  he  boarded  in 
a  family  consisting  of  a  widow  and 
her  daughter.  The  mother  had  a 
small  annuity,  her  daughter  was  a 
milliner  and  nshionable  dress-maker; 
and,  as  an  addition  to  their  income, 
they  received  one  or  two  respecuble 
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boarden.  Miss  Lindsay  htd  receiTed 
a  taihionable  education,  and  Nature 
had  endowed  her  with  a  handsome 
ttatine  and  fine  face :  she  sung  with 
delicate  feeiing,  and  pUyed  on  the 
ipinoet  with  good  taste,  (piano-fortes 
were  not  then  in  £uhion.)  From  the 
nature  of  her  bnsiness,  she  had  oc- 
caaioii  to  see  sereral  ladies  abore  her 
own  rank,  and  caught  many  of  their 
aaiiahle  weaknesses,  with  a  toleraUe 
share  of  sentimental  affectation, 
which  Tended  her  still  more  attrac- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  Andrew,  whose 
imagination  had  always  invested  a 
woman  worthy  of  being  beloved 
with  a  HMCtnating  delicacy  and  re- 
fined sensibility,  resembbng  what 
Miss  Lindsay  now  exhibited;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  session  he 
was  deeply  in  love.  It  was  the  first 
atladc,  and  his  mind  was  so  suscep- 
tible, that  it  tingled  in  every  vein. 
His  enthnsiasm  shed  around  it  a  halo 
of  such  imaginary  purity  and  trans- 
porting ecstacy,  that  his  heart  was 
mtoxicfUed  with  an  ideal  and  volup# 
toons  draught  of  his  own  creation. 
Although  his  every  look  and  action 

ely  indicated  the  state  of  his 
,  he  had  not  ventured  to  whis- 
per the  tender  tale ;  for  he  held  her 
virgin  deKoM^  in  such  esteem,  or 
rather  floch  idolatrous  adoration,  that 
he  shrunk  fVom  the  disdosnre.  But 
lltsa  Lindsay  was  not  blind,  nor  was 
her  heart  invulnerable ;  it  also  'was 
wounded,  althou^  not  so  deeply; 
aad  it  depended  on  contingencies 
whether  the  wound  admitted  of  cure. 
However,  she  contrived  to  give  An- 
drew a  lair  opportunity,  and  soon 
led  him  to  an  explicit  declaration  of 
\Am  sentiments,  to  which  she  replied 
with  fascinating  blushes  and  maid- 
enly modesty,  which  gave  new  viru- 
lence to  the  poison,  and,  without 
kindKng  hope,  had  no  tendency  to 
nurse  despair.  It  was  only  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  town,  that,  as  he 
fondly  pressed  her  trembling  hand, 
she  acknowledged  a  respect  for  him, 
which  might  probably  in  time  ripen 
into  a  sorter  and  more  delicate  feel- 
ing, but  she  was  inclined  to  keep 
both  her  heart  and  hand  disengaged 
as  long  as  possible. 

Soon  after  being  licensed,  Andrew 
was  engaged  as  tutor  in  a  gentle- 
nan's  family,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  Faithfiil  to  hb  first  love. 
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he  had  visited  Miss  Lindsay  every 
year,  and  she  continued  to  fan  the 
fiame,  but  prudently  avoided  com- 
ing under  any  promise  to  one  whose 
future  establishment  in  life  was  so 
precarious.    However,  the  tutor  had 

given  such  complete  satisfaction  to 
is  employer,  that  the  incumbent  &[ 
a  parish  of  which  he  had  the  patron- 
age dying,  the  tutor  received  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  kirk.  No  sooner  was 
he  settletl,  than,  **  faithfhl  to  his 
former  fires,"  the  now  Reverend  An- 
drew Baxter  flew  on  the  winss  of 
love,  and  again,  with  respectful  ten- 
derness, but  greater  confidence,  press- 
ed his  suit.  To  reward  such  well- 
tried  and  unshaken  constancy.  Miss 
Lindsay,  now,  with  delicate  sensibi* 
lity, 

SmilM,  sigVd,  and  bIttshM,  as  wiUiog  to 
be  woo*d ; 

And  in  a  languid  whisper  breathed  con- 
sent. 

I  saw  the  happy  couple,  as  they 


visited  at  my  father's  duriue  the 
honey-moon.  He  had  a  manly  and 
graceful  air;  she  was  slender,  but 
beautifully  el^;ant  in  form  and  sta- 
ture, with  a  mild  but  melting  lustre 
in  her  eye,  and  a  blush  of  winning 
softness  suff\ising  her  cheek;  and 
they  seemed  a  couple  mutually  lov- 
ing and  beloved. 

Fortune,  although  a  little  more 
tardy  in  conferring  her  favours,  had 
not  forgotten  Halhday,  who,  in  about 
a  year  after  the  settlement  of  his 
friend,  obtained  a  crown  presenta- 
tion to  a  charge  in  a  country  town 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  manse  oc- 
cupied by  his  form^  College  chum. 
From  what  has  been  already  stated  of 
Francis,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
his  heart  was  very  susoeptiole  of  the 
tender  passion;  indeed,  he  was  too 
prudent  to  entangle  himself  in  the 
toils  of  Love.  However,  now  that 
he  was  sure  of  a  competency  for  life, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  housekeep- 
er, and  he  believed  no  one  would 
act  so  faithfully  as  one  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  economy  and  prospe- 
rity of  his  establishment,  and  that 
must  be  a  wife.  But  as  it  was  pro- 
bable that  this  appendage  to  his  house- 
hold would  also  bring  the  addition 
of  other  claimants  on  tfieir  protection, 
he  deemed  it  prudent,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  a  partner  whose  fortune,  added 
to  his  stipend,  might  enable  them  to 
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make  th^tet  prcndsioii  for  their  Dro- 
|;eDy-  After  naving  been  repulsed 
in  bis  addresses  to  tbe  daughter  of  a 
country  squire,  and  next  thing  to  jilt- 
ed by  tne  rich  banker^s  widow,  who> 
after  some  deliberation,  preferred 
cheerful  scarlet  to  gloomy  black,  he 
at  last  wooed,  and  won  we  heart  of 
a  farmer's  daughter,  with  a  fortune 
of  one  thousand  pounds. 

New  pursuits  led  me  from  that 
quarter  of  the  country,  to  which  X 
returned  after  an  absence  of  seven 
jrears.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
invited,  dong  with  my  father's  fa* 
roily,  to  dine  at  the  manse  with  Mr 
Baxter.  *'  I  am  glad  of  this  invita- 
tion," said  I ;  ^'  Mrs  Baxter  was,  and 
jstill  must  be,  a  fine  woman ;  her  fi« 
gure  was  elegantly  graceful,  and  her 
face  the  index  of  a  meek  and  cheer« 
ful  mind."  My  mother  smiled,  but 
made  no  reply.  The  manse  was 
situate  near  tne  bottom  of  a  sbpinff 
bank,  the  garden  in  front  stretched 
to  the  margin  of  a  rivulet,  dear  as 
rock  crystal,  which  murmured  on  the 
mossy  rocks  in  a  narrow  glen ;  the 
stream  was  overshaded  by  shrubs, 
under  which  the  vernal  primrose 
bloomed,  while  the  blushing  wild- 
rose  on  Uie  bank,  and  the  pendulous 
fox-g^ve  on  the  cliffb,  gave  beautv  to 
the  summer;  while  finches,  thrusnes, 
and  blackbirds^  with  their  melody, 
waked  the  echoes  around.  We  ap- 
proached the  manse  by  a  little  gate, 
which  opened  on  the  rivulet;  our 
path  leading  through  the  garden,  on 
each  side  of  which  was  a  rustic  ar- 
bour, covered  with  honeysuckle,  eg- 
lantine, and  clematis,  so  that,  from 
their  situation,  either  sun  or  shade 
could  be  enjoyed.  Across  the  bottom 
of  the  ganlen  run  a  smooth  and 
closely-shorn  velvet  walk,  which  ex- 
hibited evident  marks  that  it  was  the 
goodman's  retreat,  both  for  exercise 
and  contemplation ;  it  was  bounded 
on  the  outside  by  a  high  and  imper- 
vious hedge  of  evergreen  holly,  and 
on  the  other  with  a  variety  of  shrubs 
and  flowers ;  from  this,  a  trim  gravel 
walk,  bordered  with  boxwood,  led  to 
a  circular  green  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
a  sun-dial  constructed  by  the  par- 
son, with  this  motto.  Tempos  edax 
rertitn;  It  stood  on  a  narrow  mound, 
raised  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
surrounded  by  three  terraces  above 


each  other,  all  of  turf,  in  wbidi  weite 
interspersed  snow-drops,  croeuaeg, 
daisies,  and  other  flowers.  The  gar- 
den was  separated  from  the  houae  by 
a  dean  paved  court,  and  bounded  by 
a  low  wall,  decorated  with  a  light  and 
neat  wooden  railing.  The  parson  had 
observed  our  approach,  km,  aoecvd* 
ing  to  the  good  old  fashion  q£  the 
times,  whidi  indicated  a  hearty  w^ 
come,  met  us  on  our  egress  from  th* 
garden.  After  exchanging  compli* 
ments,  1  had  time  to  obs^e  a  dieny. 
tree  spread  out  on  the  front- wall  d 
the  house ;  the  window  of  the  mi* 
nister's  study,  as  I  could  perceive 
from  the  number  of  books  and  a 
small  portable  desk  on  the  table,  was 
richly  festooned  on  the  outside  witli 
woodbine  and  roses;  a  box  of  mig« 
nionette  occupied  the  outer  lUU,  and 
a  swdlow's  nest  was  stuck  in  the 
upper  comer. 

we  were  now  conducted  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  was  introduced 
to  Mrs  Baxter.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  fdt  e^ual  surprise  on  so  tri« 
vial  an  occasion :  I  have  alroidy  ez« 
pressed  what  she  appeared  to  me 
when  I  last  saw  her,  but  h^  face  and 
form  were  now  so  metamorphosed^ 
that  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  the  same  person  before 
me.  I  like  to  see  a  matron  em-'bonm 
foini,  but  Mrs  Baxter  was  eorpa* 
lent  and  unwieldy;  when  she  aat 
down,  the  80|^  m^t  be  said  te 
groan  with  her  wd^t;  the  vote 
which,  seven  years  ago,  bloomed  OMre 
sweetly  on  her  cheek,  from  the  deli- 
cate whiteness  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  had  now  not  only  aa« 
sumed  a  deeper  and  less  pleasing  tinti 
but  had  bamdied  the  lily  from  every 
part  of  her  face  and  neck  that  waa 
visible ;  not  merely  her  complexion, 
but  also  her  features  were  cnanged, 
and  ndther  for  the  better;  her  voice 
was  also  strangdy  diss^g;reeable,  for 
by  afiecdng  a  languid  sensibility,  she 
endeavoured  to  modulate  her  voioe 
accordingly,  and  it  seemed  to  mo  as 
an  unnatimd  but  abortive  efibrtof 
ventriloquism.  Four  children  were 
now  introduced  ;  the  eldest  a  boy,  I 
was  told,  in  his  seventh  year;  Uie 
youngest  not  as  many  months.  Mid  in 
the  nurse's  arms;  for  Mr  Baxter  said 
her  health  had  become  soddicate, 
that  she  had  nursed  only  her  firat 
child.    When  the  iniant  began  to 
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ay.  At  otd€fed  the  nurae  to  take  it 
awajy  for  her  nerret  were  torn  with 
its  abomioftble  squaliing. 

800D  after,  the  Rer*  Francis  Hal- 
liday  and  his  kdy  arrired,  their  ve-* 
hide  of  conyeyance  being  a  common 
cart;  their  ciuhions — sacks  stuffed 
with  straw*  and  their  carpet  dean 
dry  hay :  Mrs  Halliday  was  a  tall, 
wasmll  wvlook  ing  wumm,  yery  plains* 
ly  dressed,  and,  both  in  personal  1^ 
and  appard,    forming    a 


strildi^  contrast  to  Mrs  Baxter,  who 
was  dtesaed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion.  In  a  few  minutes  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  our  attendant  bdng 
a  woman  00  the  wrong  side  of  fortv, 
blind  of  an  eye,  and  bar  £Me  not  only 
pitted,  but  scared  and  seamed  by  aba 
■natt-nooL*  The  table  diq^ftkyeddishes 
sad  ddlcaeics,  as  I  thot^^t,  unsuit* 
able  to  the  income  of  a  country  cler« 
gynan,  while  we  were  teased  wiUi 
apologieB  about  the  poorness  of  our 
entertainment,  uttered  with  a  lan« 
goor  whidi  seemed  to  come  from  the 
%B  of  some  delicate  £ur  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  rather  than 
tiboae  of  the  Dtttdi-built  yrowat  the 
head  of  the  table.  '^  The  dinner  is 
excellent,  and  I  diall  do  it  justioe," 
said  lira  Halliday,  <'  for  my  ride 
haagiTen  me  a  good  appetite."  ''For 
wittdi  I  envy  yon,"  replied  the  fine 
lady;  "  I  am  sure,  had  I  rode  a  nnle 
in  anch  a  Tehide,  my  nerves  would 
have  been  all  shattered ;  I  should 
never  have  recovered  the  dioek." 
*<  All  want  of  custom,  and  too  little 
exerdse,"  said  the  other.  **  In  this 
runl  paradise,  with  your  cows,  dairy, 
and  poultry,  and  the  fine  scenery  for 
waJQung,  yoa  might  ^  as  ricxi  as 
Jews,  and  healthy  as  a  milk*maid, 
Mrs  Baxter."  ''  Ah  I  I  wish  1  could 
encounter  all  that;  when  I  walk  out 
widi  Mr  Baxter,  I  aUi  deaved  with 
the  lowing  of  cow8,-«4iie  cackling  oi 
poultrj  tear  ray  nerves  at  hoBie,-*-tlie 
dairy  is  too  fatiguing  for  me,-^I  am 
compelled  togo  to  the  kitchen,  Ndly 
is  ao  awkwaid,'-Hmd  my  maternal 
foefii^  oblige  ne  to  vidt  the  nur* 
sBj  ;  ao  that  ^ou  sea  I  am  fatigued 
with  exertion. ' 

Tom,  her  first  bom,  was  seated  at 
table,  aadshe  waseonstantly  diecking 
Iran  for  some  impropriety.  *'Tom« 
my,  ray  dear,  bold  yonr  kme  right— 
den't  bawl  so  for  what  you  want— 
«e  fdint  a  doth  yon  are  ipakiBg  {" 


and  many  other  equally  important 
injunctions.  After  the  doth  was 
removed,  the  two  parsons  resumed 
their  old  argument  about  the  innate 
propensities  of  genius,  over  their 
wine,  each  tenadoudy  adhoing  to 
his  early  opinions.  We  then  went 
out  to  have  a  walk  in  the  guden. 
Mrs  Halliday  requested  Mrs  Baxter 
to  shew  her  the  cows,  and  inauired 
how  manv  pigs  she  kept  ?  ^'  0)i !  do 
not  mention  tne  detesuble  brutes,<^ 
you  make  me  dck  with  the  Uioug^, 
—I  should  faint  at  the  dght  of 
them."  I  happened  to  mention  an 
acquaintance  about  whom  Mr  Halli* 
day  was  interested,  and  he  requested 
that  I  would  call  on  him  wnen  in 
town,  that  we  might  tdk  over  the 
subject.  After  tea,  the  parson  and 
his  wife  departed,  seated  bedde  eadi 
other  in  the  cart.  **  My  gradons ! 
how  vulgar,"  exdaimed  Mrs  Baxter, 
''  to  see  the  minister  and  his  lady  in 
a  dung  cart !  but  I  suppose  she 
still  thinks  herself  on  her  father's 
farm  ;  fbr  she  can.  talk  of  nothiM 
but  cows,  pigs,  and  poultnr :  fough  1 
I  have  b^n  told  that  tne  parson 
married  her  for  money ;  and  if  so, 
he  is  rightly  served ;  for  she  is  nd- 
tfacr  qualified  to  be  his  companion, 
nor  to  give  dignity  to  his  vocation.'' 
On  our  way  home,  my  modber, 
smiling,  said,  '<  Wdl,  do  yon  find  Mrs 
Baxter  much  improved  nnce  yon 
kstsawher?**  '<  She  is  so  changed 
that  I  oottkL  hardly  bdieve  her  the 
same  >roman."  **  Ay,  die  is  indeed 
chaag^,  and  that  the  poor  man,  her 
husband,  feelsevery  hourof  hislifo: 
she  aflfects  the  fine  airs  and  foibles 
of  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  is  proud  aa  a 
dttdiess,  and,  with  all  her  pretendona 
to  ddioacy  and  susceptible  nerves^ 
is  a  grem  sensualist ;  indolent  in  the 
extreme,  and  yet  a  dave  to  her  pka* 
sions.  Her  fondness  for  her  bus* 
band,  whether  refti  or  affected,  makes 
him  miserable.  He  is  a  popular 
preacher,  and  often  called  out  on 
sacramentd  oceadons;  but  as  she 
always  indsts  on  accompanying  him> 
and  IS  too  proud  to  ride  in  lus  own 
cart*  she  has  compelled  him  to  pur^ 
chme  a  fine  phaeton  and  splendid 
harness^  When  appointed  to  le- 
pieoent  the  Presbyt^  in  the  Gene* 
rat  Assembly,  she  went  with  him, 
and  with  difficulty  he  obteined  her 
consent  to  .dine  for  one  day  tt  the 
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CommissioDcr's  table,  and  she  was 
in  hysterics  before  he  came  in ;  he 
was  obliged  every  day  after  to  come 
home  the  moment  the  Assembly 
left  St.  Giles's,  and  either  take  her 
out,  or  sity  tied  to  her  apron-string, 
during  the  CTening.  He  is  fond  of 
walking,  to  admire  and  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  for  which 
llie  scenery  around  the  manse  is  well 
adapted;  but  he  dares  not  stir  be- 
yond the  ^prden,  without  her  by  his 
side.  She  is  too  indolent  to  rise  in  the 
morning ;  but  at  breakfast  she  will 
examine  his  shoes,  to  find  whether 
the  mud  which  adheres  to  them 
may  betray  that  he  has  been  beyond 
his  limits ;  she  keeps  no  female  ser* 
vant  of  more  attractive  features  than 
the  woman  who  attended  us  at  din- 
ner. In  a  word,  with  his  small  sti- 
pend, her  narodess  caprices,  vanity, 
fantastic  follies  and  extravagance, 
the  good  man  is  utterly  deprived  of 
domestic  happiness,  for  he  is  plun- 
ged in  debt  over  head  and  ears.  I 
have  heard  that  iheir  marriage  was 
the  result  of  first  love,  contracted 
when  he  was  at  College,  before  he 
knew  the  world ;  if  so,  he  has  paid 
for  his  romantic  folly." 

Agreeably  to  my  promise,  when 
in  town  1  called  on  Mr  Halliday, 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
maid-servant,  half  ntked,  and  up 
to  the  elbows  in  soap-suds.  She  con- 
ducted me  to  the  garden,  informing 
roe  the  minister  was  there.  As  I 
passed  through  the  back  court,  1  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  a  brood-hen, 
surrounded  by  her  chickens;  as  I 
staggered  to  one  side  to  avoid  her 
attack,  and  afraid  of  trampling  on 
her  diirping  brood,  which  were  flut- 
tering about  my  legs,  I  landed  mv 
foot  over  the  shoe  in  a  dunghill, 
which  1  soon  perceived  lay  close  to 
the  cowhouse,  while  the  maternal 
screams  of  this  feathered  mother 
alarmed  a  sow  with  a  numerous  pro- 
geny, whose  stye  flanked  the  other 
side  of  the  court,  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  cow-house ;  proceeding,  I  next 
frightened  a  covey  of  ducks  a^ 
ducklings,  swimming  in  a  wooden 
trough  in  front  of  a  pump  wdll,  and 
in  their  fluttmns  retreat  they  be- 
sprinkled my  clothes  and  face  with  a 
liberal  effusion  of  the  foul  and  filthy 
element.  On  entering  the  garden,  1 
found  the  parson  di^ng  potatoes ; 
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the  earth  was  wet,  and  be  was  in 
mud  over  the  knuckles;  however^ 
after  rubbing  his  hands  on  the  grass, 
and  then  wiping  them  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  seemed  to  have  been 
long  in  use,  he  extended  a  homy 
fist,  like  that  of  a  ploughman,  to  bid 
me  welcome,  making  an  awkward 
apology  that  the  maid  was  washing, 
and  as  he  was  fond  of  potatoes  he 
came  out  to  dig  a  few  for  diiuier. 
I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observ* 
ing  his  dress,  every  part  oi  which 
appeared  to  have  seen  much  service; 
the  crown  of  his  hat  had  fallen'  in, 
and  the  brim  in  some  places  p^t« 
ed  to  the  zenith,  and  in  othersfothe 
nadir ;  his  rusty  black  coat  was  out 
at  elbows,  and  also  Innged  at  the 
wrists  ;  his  vest,  from  a  paucity  of 
buttons,  betrayed  the  secret  that  his 
Unen  was  ready  for  the  girl  who  had 
acted  as  pcurter  to  me;  from  some 
parts  of  his  small-dotha,  I  perceiv- 
ed they  had  once  been  cotton  velvet, 
but  the  knees  ftnd  upner  parts  cf 
the  ihighs  exhibited  a  lustre,  whidi' 
might  lOmoat  have  rivalled  Day  and 
Mutin's  blacking,  had  it  then  been 
invented ;  his  stockings  were  a  mix- 
ture of  blaek  and  white  worsted,  the 
beds  having  been  repeatedly  darned  . 
with  divers  colours,  of  which  white 
was  predominant,  still,  firom  more 
than  one  hiatus,*  the"  skin  was  viti- 
ble ;  of  his  shoes  I  shall  only  tMj^ 
they  were  in  keeping  with  his  gene* 
ral  costume. 

On  entering  the  parloor,  we  faand 
it  filled  with  screens  covered  with 
wet  linen,  and  he  led  me  to  his  study : 
there  we  found  three  or  four  child- 
ren  damberiiig  on  chairs  around  a; 
lai^e  atlas  on  the  table.  .One  was 
daubing  it  with  gamboge,  another 
pricking  it  with  pins,  and  a  third 
shading  the  indentations  of  land  uid 
water  with  black  lead,  or  defisdng 
them  with  chalk.  1  observed  the  Da- 
ther's  face  colour;  however,  he  said 
nothing,  but  turned  out  the  urdiins, 
and  laid  the  atlas  aside.  Our  inter- 
view  was  long,  for  the  minister  had 
much  to  inquire ;  he  invited  me  to 
stay  dinner,  whidi  I  declined ;  but 
he  insisted  till  1  complied,  lest  my 
obstinacy  should  give  offence.  Mrs 
Halliday  now  appeared  in  a  very 
plain  dress,  and  not  overdean,  ana 
her  husband  took  the  dpportunity  of 
equipping  himself  a  little  more  in 
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dMiacter.  As  tfait  wu  a  **  chance 
dinner/'  it  would  be  inTidious  to 
make  obaerfattimty  more  eqpedally 
as  Mrs  H.  lamented  that  my  coming 
to  take  pot-luck  should  hare  happen- 
cd  on  waahing-day ;  I  shall  thoe- 
Ibre  only  obserre,  that  the  dinner 
was  like  what  1  afterwards  found 
the  minister's  sermons  to  be,  formed 
of  good  material,  but  spoiled  in  the 
cooking.  I  now  disoorered  that  this 
worthy  ooimle  both  earned  the  bread 
tfaey  ate  ;  to*  as  1  had  seen  the  hus- 
band duging  his  dinner  from  the 
bowds  oTuie  earth,  so  his  helpmate's 
hands  now  exhibited  proof  that  they 
had  been  activdy  employed  in  the 
washing-tub.  Instantly  on  the  doth 
being  rennnred,  the  thrifty  housewife 
made  some  apdogy  for  leaving  us, 
and  witlktrew  to  resume  her  labours. 
As  we  sat  over  a  jug  of  whisky  toddy, 
it  «anie  to  rain  heaTily,  and  conti- 
Boed  through  the  afternoon  sant  in- 
termiasioa.  Before  tea,  in  addition 
to  the  rain. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twould  blawn  iulastj 
the  big  drm  rattled  fiuiously  on  the 
windows,  toeir  sashes  datteripg  in 
the  frames.  The  sun  was  now  set, 
and  the  person  facetiously  observed, 
.that  **  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew 
iM^^body  good,"  for  he  should  have 
the  fdttsure  of  my  com^y  for  the 
evening,  as  it  was  unpossible  1  could 
go  home.  As  my  proposal  of  going  to 
sleep  at  the  inn  would  have  impMed 
disss tiifacf km  with  my  presoit  quar* 
ters,  I  made  some  apology  for  the 
trouble,  and  agreed  to  stay ;  but  I 
soon  resretted  my  consent,  for  the 
good  lady's  countenance  changed  at 
my  ready  acquiescence.  The  tea  was 
finished,  and  she  went  down  stairs, 
where  her  voice  soon  rose  in  no  gen« 
tie  tones ;  the  rain  rattled,  and  the 
tempest  bdbwed,  but  the  ebullition 
from  her  lungs  rose  above  both ;  and 
this  din  was  still  farther  increased 
by  the  screaming  of  the  children,  al- 
together forming  a  loud,  but  most 
nmiarmonious  concert.  The  mini- 
ster  lodged  awkward  and  uneasy,  and 
at  last  rung  the  bell,  ordering  a  fire 
to  be  lifted  in  the  study,  as  the 
night  was  cdd.  Mrs  H.  now  burst 
into  the  room,  in  great  alarm,  crying, 
that  one  of  the  cows  was  swoUen  witn 
wet  dover,  and  lying  in  the  field  un« 
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able  to  rise.    Although  her  counte- 
nance plainly  said, 

Get  up»  gndeman-— save  cnmmiie*t  lil^ 
An*  tak*  your  au]d  doak  about  you, 

hereplied,  '' Wdl,  what  can  I  do? 
send  for  David  Purdie— 111  not  go 
4mt."  The  kdy  a  face  expressed  re- 
sentment at  this  declaration,  and  she 
fiung  out,  slamming  the  door  behind 
her.  I  ex^essed  my  surprise  that 
he  should  trouble  liimself  with  cows, 
having  no  glebe.  He  replied,  that 
Mrs  H.  being  firom  the  country,  had 
teased  him  into  taking  a  few  acres  of 
land ;  but  that  he  found  it  more 
plague  than  profit,  although  she 
found  much  pleasure  in  these  rural 
cares.  In  a  word,  I  discovered  from 
his  conversation,  and  what  I  had 
observed,  that  both  were  woridly- 
minded ;  but  that  she  rather  outdid 
him,  and,  according  to  the  proverb, 
the  grey  mare  was  the  better  hone  in 
his  fiunily.  We  acfjoumed  to  the 
study,  wliere  the  fire,  in  the  inflated 
language  of  Hervey,  mocked  ourwish- 
es,  rather  than  warmed  our  limbs ; 
imd  a  very  small  dipped  cuidle 
diffiised  a  *^  dim,  religious  light" 
This  I  saw  was  the  usual  economy  «f 
the  house ;  but  the  parson  ordoed 
an  addition  to  the  one,  and  an  ex- 
change of  the  other.  Tidings  now 
arrived  that  the  cow  vras  dead.  It 
was  not  perhaps  ponible  for  a  woman 
of  Mrs  H.'s  dispodticm  to  bear  sndi 
a  loss  with  equanimity ;  and  a  scene 
now  took  place  between  her  and  her 
husband  wnich  did  honour  to  ndther. 
The  evening  passed  heavily,  and  we 
retired  at  an  early  hour,  which  I 
found  was  the  practice  in  thefunUy. 
The  howling  tempest  socm  lulled 
me  asleep,  and  a  noise  in  the  kit- 
chen bdow  awoke  me  by  day-light. 
The  morning  was  serene,  and  the  sun 
just  emerging  from  the  sea ;  1  open- 
ed my  window,  to  inhale  a  little  msh 
air,  but  was  saluted  with  an  odour 
more  powerful  than  pleasant,  which 
I  soon  discovered  proceeded  from  the 
cow-house  and  pig-stye,  in  the  court 
under  my  window,  which  I  hastily 
dosed.  1  had  sat  only  a  £ew  minute^ 
when  a  horrible  uproar  of  grunting 
and  squeaking  assailed  my  ears. 
Peeping  from  behind  the  window- 
curtain,  I  behdd  the  thrifty  lady  of 
the  mansion  in  a  dishabille  which  I 
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etnnot  describe ;  her  cap  did  not  ri* 
▼al  the  lily,  and  her  matted  locks 
huQg  in  diaorder  about  her  ears ;  her 
arms  were  bare  to  above  the  elbows  ; 
a  petticoat,  which  seemed  a  stran* 
ser  to  the  washing*tub,  by  its  scanty 
bngitode  displayed  a  considerable 
portioD  of  a  brawny  limb ;  she  was 
slip-diod,  and  in  the  act  of  adminis- 
teAng  a  paU  of  slops  to  the  bristly 
ihuemity  in  the  sty«;  and  plunginff 
lier  arms  into  the  pail,  she  stirred 
the  mixture,  before  tombling  it  into 
their  troogh,  and  then  looked  at  the 
squeaking  tribe  with  mnch  compla- 
cency. Retirinff,  she  in  a  minute  or 
two  returned  with  a  large  basin  of 
oAls,  and  calling  out,  **  chuck, 
diuckl''  soon  collected  a  cackling 
and  quackiiM;  throng  around  her,  to 
all  of  which  she  distributed  their 
mcmiiwdole,  widi  her  hand,  from 
thebasui.  Never  had  I  seen  a  fe- 
male in  respectable  life  in  a  dress, 
attitude,  and  employment,  less  at« 
traotiye ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minister 
appeared,  I  took  my  departure,  re- 
sisting every  entreaty  to  stay  break- 
ftui.  At  home,  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting die  lady  I  had  just  left  with 
Mrs  Baxter;  for  never  had  I  seen 
two  vromen  about  equal  age,  and  in 
shnilar  situations  in  life,  more  un- 
like each  other  in  their  habits  and 
manners.  ''  Ay,"  said  my  father, 
''  the  parsons  have  both  some  pecu- 
liar notions,  and  are  very  difierent 
diaracters;  both  marria^^  I  be- 
lieve, were  the  result  of  theories 
Ibrmed  in  early  life,  and  both  are 
unhappv." 

I  wisb,  for  their  sakes  and  that  of 
their  children,  that  I  could  wind  up 
my  story,  by  saying  that  they  had 
been  more  fortunate  in  their  respec- 
tive theories  concerning  genius ;  but, 
alas  I  both  were  doomed  by  expe- 
rience to  see  the  fiitility  of  mat 
specuUtions*  Andrew  Baxter  ad- 
hering to  his  opinion,  that  genius 
would  develope  itself,  by  a  deckled 
predileetion  for  some  profession,  kept 
Tom  at  school  and  coU^;e,  till  he  be- 
lieved him  skilled  in  languages,  ma- 
thematics, natural  philosomy.  and 
chemistry;  still  expecting  tne  latent 
^»ark  to  burst  forth,  and  that  he 
would  only  have  to  superadd  the 
study  of  some  particular  branch,  to 
a  mind  of  such  general  information  f 
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but  Tom  was  now  turned  seventeen, 
and  had  shewn  no  partiality  for  any 
profession,  except  that  of  a  gentle- 
man. The  father,  although  still  con- 
fident in  his  system,  conceived  there 
might  be  no  harm  in  giving  Madam 
Nature  a  Jog  on  the  dhow ;  and  ac- 
cordingly wrote  to  Tom,  that  be 
must  now  consult  his  genin^,  and  de- 
cide on  his  future  course  of  li£e. 
Tom  had  a  stroi»  attachment  to  the 
lighter  species  of  the  belle*  letire^,"^ 
had  been  a  memberof  a  debatingcliib, 
—attended  the  theatre,  spouting  and 
supping  vrith  the  players.  He  had 
a  manly,  handsome  figure— good 
ear,— clear,  but  fine  mellow  voice,— 
and  sung  vrith  taste.  His  £stbcr 
made  no  secret  of  his  doctrine,  and 
Tom  now  believed  that  Nature  had 
destined  him  for  the  sock  and  buskin, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  am>ear  on 
the  boards,  to  eclipse  Gamclc,  then 
in  the  meridian  blase  of  his  glory. 
Confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  some  of 
his  dramatic  cronies,  he  determiiied 
for  the  stage ;  but  prudently  resc^T- 
ed  not  to  make  his  first  appearance 
where  he  was  known;  and  as  the 
company  were  soon  to  depart  lor 
Greenock,  he  arranged  vrith  the  ma- 
nager to  accompany  them,  and  make 
his  debut  in  that  quarter.  The  trs- 
^y  of  Douglas  was  announced,  the 
character  of  young  Nerval  by  a  gen- 
tleman, being  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stag^.  He  ranted,  looked,  and 
talked  like  a  hero,  and  was  greeted 
with  spplause.  Had  ihey  nooted 
him  Arom  the  stage,  he  might  then 
have  made  a  timely  retreat,  and 
saved  himself  fh)m  future  ills ;  but 
he  was  now  sailing  on  the  summer 
sea  of  popular  applause,  and  the  Tern* 
pie  of  Fame  appeared  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  poruls  of  which  he  ima- 
S'ned  would  open  at  his  approadi. 
e  now  wrote  a  farce,  whidi  ne  pre* 
railed  on  the  manager  to  bring  fbvw 
ward.  The  good  folks  of  Oreenodk 
were  not  fsstidious ;  the  pit  clapped, 
and  the  gallery  shook  with  thunders 
ofapnlause.  This  was  all  very  wdl ; 
but  although  his  fame  was  ikmrish- 
ing  almost  equal  to  his  vrishes,  he 
felt  his  finances  in  a  galloping  con- 
sumption ;  still  his  benefit  was  near  ; 
he  ivrepared  an  original  comic  song, 
and  an  address  by  way  of  epilogue, 
all  of  which  were  announcea  in  the 
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WM  crowded^  and 
a  gam  be  jood  his  ex* 


To  fiad  A  greater  fool,  or  onemore 
Inflated  with  vanity  than  a  |ioet  and 
■lipr,  whose  acting  and  writing  hare 
Mck  been  cvownea  with  p<^m]ar  ap» 
plniaej  the  lad  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  hia  age,  all  his  debts  paad^  and  a 
jtsam  wwMids  in  his  poefcety— >I  sav, 
to  iada  greater  foot  than  him,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  visit  a  lunatic 


'  he  shonld  stick  to  his  pen, 
er  eontmne  to  tread  £be  boards ;  but 
r— sideling  thon  as  consins-germain, 
and  having  the  pfocedent  of  Shakes^ 
peaie  and  Garrick  before  him,  here* 
sslved  to  unite  both,  and  thus  have 
two  airings  to  his  bow.  Hecontinoed 
widi  the  company  till  their  return  to 
Kdinbmg^,  1^  which  time  he  bad  a 
comedy  ready  for  rehearsal :  it  was 
bioagfat  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theatic,  Tom  aroearing  as  the  prin- 
cipal character ;  but  dwer  the  muse 
had  been  less  pvopitiotts,  or  the  cri- 
tics in  Auld  Reekie  were  influenced 
by  caprice;  the  play  dragged  heavily 
tlnoac^  the  first  act,  in  the  second 
nm^  disapprobation  was  dii^yed, 
and  in  the  third  the  hapless  author 
was  biased  from  the  stage,  in  what 
he  bdieved  the  best  scene  in  the 
pieee,  which  was  not  su£kred  to  come 
to  a  condnsion.    What  a  difference 
in  his  fedings  in  two  short  hours ! 
When  he  entered  the  Theatre,  the 
thetmometer  of  hope  was  just  rising 
to  the  boiling  potnt--it  was  now 
manv  dmees  below  sero.    Bijaset 
in  ne  plenitude  of  his  power,  and 
exhibited  by  Tamerlane  in  an  iron- 
ca^e,  had  not  more  opposite  feeUags. 
Lwigtr  stay  in  the  metropolis  was 
isspossible,  and  a  decent  er  manly 
ictreat  was  impracticable,  from  tbie 
state  ef  his  finances.    Almost  fran- 
tic, he  borrowed,  or  rather  begged,  a 
gnneafirom  the  Manager,  rad  in«> 
stead  ef  returning  home,  made  bad 
worse,  by  proceeding  to  Glasgow, 
and  enlisang  as  a  soldier  in  a  march- 
ing reipment    But  Tom  had  more 
dexterity  in  wielding  the  mimic  trun- 
dieon  on  the  st^e  wan  be  had  with 
the  modcet  at  drill;  he  was  awkward, 
and    the  drill-seigeant   tyrannical, 
and  the  ei-dewani  dramatic  hero  took 
Frendi  leave.    Aware  that  his  ab- 
( woold  produce  some  regret,  but 
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with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  return, 
he  contrived  to  secrete  himself  till  a 
vessel  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  wes- 
tern wcnrld.  He  landed  on  the  shores 
ef  Columbia  without  a  guinea  in  his 
pdcket,  and  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  the  market  for  either  poetical  or 
histrionic  talent* 

Jonathan  had  as  Utds  idbh  for 
Greek  and  Mathematica ;  a  stone- 
mason woold  have  been  more  es- 
teemed than  Dr  Parr,  and  a  miU- 
wru^t  would  have  taken  prectdence 
ofLaPbee.  It  was  before  the  tar- 
ring and  feathering  scheme  that  Ton 
landed  at  Boston,  still  considered  as 


shillings  and  pence  upon  paper  bet- 
ter than  in  his  podiet.  He  applied 
to  a  store-keeper,  was  taken  upon 
trial,  and  gave  satisfaction;  fsral- 
duragh  awkward,  he  was  active,  and 
anxious  to  please.  He  had  been 
about  a  year  in  this  situation,  and 
had  Just  come  under  an  engagement 
for  a  regular  salary,  when  one  morn- 
ing, being  at  the  quay  superintend- 
ing  the  unloadiM  of  a  cargo,  he  was 
informed  that  a  British  re^ment  was 
to  be  disembarked  from  some  trans* 
ports  alongside.  Turning  to  look, 
he  saw,  with  no  pleasant  fedingi,  the 
uniform  he  had  lately  worn ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  his  quondam  Captain 
came  upon  deck,  while  his  former 
tyrannical  drilUseigeant  leaped  on 
shore,  almost  dose  by  his  side. 

The  regiment  was  to  be  ststioned 
in  Boston,  and  as  Tom  had  much 
out-of-door  business,  be  found  de- 
tection would  soon  follow.  Having 
once  seen  a  culprit  flogged  for  de« 
sertion,  he  had  no  with  for  a  practi* 
cd  knowledge  of  this  discipline,  and 
without  loss  -of  time  fled  to  the 
interior,  opened  a  school  in  a  village 
on  the  margin  of  a  swamp,  which 
soon  afifected  his  health,  and  he  was 
seised  with  an  irresbtible  desire  to 
re-visit  Soothmd,  and  die  at  bis  fin 
ther's  fire-side.  By  rigid  economy 
and  penurious  living,  he  saved  mo- 
ney for  his  passage,  contrived  to  (pet 
on  bourd  a  vessel  for  Britdn,  and, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years,  reached  the  manse,  the  home 
of  his  father,  penniless,  wav-wom, 
and  weary.  Here  hecontinuea  to  wan- 
der for  some  time  in  the  sunny  vale. 
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SlarUng  and  shivering  in  th*  inconstant 

wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  be 

was; 

and  sunk  to  an  untimely  grare^  be- 
fore his  sun  of  life  had  reached  its 
noon.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
Reyerend  Andrew  Baxter's  theory 
concerning  genius. 

T^e  Reverend  Francis  Halllday 
had  determined,  when  his  son  was 
vet  whipping  hb  top,  or  trundling 
nis  hoop,  that  he  should  be  bred  t* 
the  law.  As  the  preliminary  step  to 
this,  no  pains  were  snared  to  make 
him  an  excellent  Latin  scholar. 
Oeoijge  had  been  early  taught  sub- 
mission to  the  dicta  of  a  parent ;  and 
when  informed  of  hb  destination  for 
life,  although  it  gave  him  no  plea* 
sure,  he  did  not  start  any  objection. 
In  the  town  where  hb  father  resided 
was  a  Notary,  who  was  reckoned  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  aMachbvel 
for  policy  and  cunBing ;  to  thb  man 
George  was  put  as  an  apprentice,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  study  and  prac- 
tise under  a  friend  most  learned  in 
the  law  at  Edinburgh ;  it  being  his 
father's  intention,  uat  after  hbhead 
was  fully  charged,  and  when  he  had 
been  nUrsed  to  practice,  that  he 
should  set  up  for  himself  in  the 
county  town,  as  a  Notary,  and 
pleader  in  the  Sheriff-Court. 

George  Halliday  was  a  lad  of  a 
peculiar  turn  of  mind,  had  much  of 
the  mUk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
heart;  and  he  had  formed  what 
men  of  the  world  would  term  ro- 
mantic notions  of  probity  and  jus- 
tice, which  were  often  shocked  by 
the  specimens  of  lefl;al  ouibbling 
which  now  came  under  his  notice. 
He  expressed  to  hb  father  dislike  to 
the  law;  but  the  parson  replied, 
"  When  you  find  it  profitable,  it 
will  then  become  delightful."  After 
what  appeared  a  long  and  irksome 
noviobte,  George  settled  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  county  town,  with  a 
firm  determination  to  consult  Con- 
cience,  along  with  Coke  and  Ly  ttle- 
Ion.    The  first  cause  in  which  he 
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was  engaged  was  one  of  eonsiderable 
importance  and  intricacy ;  he  hap- 
pened to  have  the  right  side,  and 
was  opposed  by  a  popular  pleader  of 
long  standing.  However,  he  dis- 
played such  a  profound  knowledge 
of  law,  and  poured  forth  such  a  tor- 
rent of  eloquence,  that  his  client  was 
victor,  and  nb  fame  spread  over  the 
country.  Business  poured  in  upon 
him ;  but  George  was  capricious  ; 
lor  if  he  had  doubts  about  the  justice 
of  a  cause,  he  would  not  undertake 
it;  sjid  when  convinced  that  the  li- 
tigant was  wrong,  flatly  told  him  so ; 
not  only  recommending  an  amicable 
settlement,  but  condescending  to  be- 
come an  arbitrator.  When  he  did 
plead,  however  skilled  in  law,  hb 
greater  seal  was  always  displayed  for 
equity.  Such  was  hb  pacific  dispo- 
sition, that  frivolous  but  profitable 
litigation  declined  daily.  Hence  he 
was  considered  among  hb  brethren 
as  a  dangerous  innovator,  who  would, 
if  not  put  down,  destroy  the  trade. 
They  aideavoured  to  propagate  a  re- 
port that  his  brain  was  cracked ;  and 
litigious  men,  whose  causes  he  had 
refused,  circulated  the  tale,  till  those 
who  doubted  its  truth  were  afraid  to 
trust  their  business  in  hb  hands. 

He  persevered  in  hb  system,— his 
employment  fell  off, — ^the  disappoint- 
ed  and  angry  parent  remonstrated  in 
vain,  and  at  last,  in  bitter^  wrath, 
told  George  he  was  a  romantic  and 
visionary  fool ;  and  he,  in  return, 
told  his  father  that  hbcounseband 
opinions  were  at  variance  with,  and 
unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Mi- 
nbter  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ;— they 

Quarrelled,  and  parted  in  great  Wrath, 
[ating  the  law,  and  having  lost  a 
good  part  of  the  respect  for  hb  fa- 
ther, George  withdrew  to  a  small 
farm,  in  a  dbtant  and  sequestered 
part  of  the  country.  Thus,  by  the 
Injudicious  resolve  and  pertinacious 
obstinacy  of  a  parent,  were  talents 
and  principles  buried  in  obscurity, 
which  would  have  been  useful  to 
society,  and  an  ornament  to  their 
country. 
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Pott  est  occttsio  calva, 

I  ESSTBB  at  noon  in  a  broad-fpreading  shade 

Whkli  the  bongbs  of  the  elm  and  the  hasel  had  made ; 

And,  opening  my  corban,  I  took  out  my  bread. 

And  tnank'd  the  kind  God  on  whose  bounty  I  fed. 

All  weary  and  faint  with  the  path  I  had  trod, 

I  laid  mysdf  down  on  the  green  grassy  sod ; 

I  ptUow'd  my  head  on  the  root  of  a  tree. 

While  the  flowerets  of  summer  a  couch  spread  to  me ; 

Thus  lying,  I  mused  upon  man's  mortal  strife. 

And  I  thought  that  each  wij^t  was  a  pilgrim  through  life ; 

That  he  plods  on  his  way  to  some  far  distant  Arine,*— 

The  palace  of  Pleasure,  or  temple  divine ; 

Till,  wearied  with  years  and  their  troublesome  load, ' 

He  fdters  at  length,  and  falls  down  on  the  road  ! 

I  thought  upon  wis,  and  I  si^h'd  from  my  heart 

To  thmk  how  my  brethren  winced  under  the  smart ; 

And,  whether  it  was  that  in  slumber  I  dream'd, 

(For  the  sight  which  I  saw  like  a  night>yision  seem'd,) 

But  it  fix'd  On  my  bosom  with  all  the  oontroul 

Whidi  reali^  stamps  on  the  high-throbbing  soul : 

Methoug^t  that  the  summer  sun  rose  on  the  day. 

While  I  was  pursoing  my  pilgrimage  way. 

When  a  straa^  o'ertook  me,  and  bade  me  look  back 

On  the  landscape  so  fair  I  had  left  in  my  track : 

I  kok'd,  and  I  saw  a  most  wonderful  scene 

Of  moontaina  all  rugged,  and  rallies  all  jpreen. 

Of  Todks  whose  high  summits  peer'd  up  m  the  dawn. 

And  TiUas  and  cottages  spread  on  the  lawn ; 

Along  the  green  path  which  m^r  footsteps  had  traced 

A  crowd  of  yoot  mortals  their  pilgrimage  paced ; 

And,  laiger  in  figure,  came  beings  behind. 

That  seem'd  not  to  be  of  our  own  human  kind ; 

I  qaeatioa'd  the  Stranger,  and  all  that  I  sought 

My  mind  from  his  eloquent  answers  was  taught. 

PILOaiM. 

Oh  I  who  is  that  being  that  stands  on  the  hlU, 
Whose  mantle  flows  free  at  the  wfld  breezes'  will  ? 
He  has  climb'd  the  rough  summit  so  steep  and  so  high. 
And  his  form  seems  to  stand  in  the  blaze  of  the  sky ; 
The  clouds  of  the  morning  around  him  are  roll'd. 
Like  curtains  all  fringed  with  the  heayens'  own  gold ; 
While  along  the  fair  east  it  is  lovdv  and  bright. 
Like  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  newly-born  light. 
Safe  the  dark*douded  form  of  the  being  that's  there. 
Obscuring  the  eye  of  a.  morning  so  fair ! 
Uke  the  moon,  when  she  labours  in  gramarye-spell. 
Which  the  old  wizard  works  in  his  wonderftil  cell. 
He  travels  this  way,  though  his  steps  are  but  dow. 
For  with  caution  uid  care  must  the  aged  man  go ; 
Yet  methinks  if  he  mend  not  that  tardy  degree. 
He  will  never  be  able  to  travel  with  me  ; 
And  'tis  well,  for  if  such  a  grim  figure  came  near. 
My  bosom  would  tremble  with  horror  and  fear. — 
Oh  I  who  is  that  being  ?  and  what  is  his  name  ? 
And  what  solemn  o^ce  on  earth  doth  he  daim  ? 
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8TRAKOSE. 

'Tis  true  that  the  wight  is  a  reverend  man. 
And  long  did  he  live  ere  our  journey  began ; 
And  yet  though  the  season  be  far,  far  away. 
In  sooth  he  shall  come  to  his  reckoning  day ! 
For  he  is  a  mortal  of  this  humble  earth. 
And  here,  like  ourselves,  must  he  own  he  had  birth. 
But  though  he  is  ancient  and  hoary  with  years. 
Though  his  foot  on  the  mountain  so  cautious  appears, 
I  trow  'tis  as  steady  as  when  it  first  trod. 
With  the  step  of  a  pilgrim,  the  earth's  lowly  sod ! 
Though  slow,  he  is  certain,  and  never  will  slack 
In  the  course  which  he  plods  in,  nor  ere  miss  the  track. 
By  the  men  of  this  sojourn  his  name  is  call'd  Time, 
And  his  journey  leads  on  to  a  far  brighter  dime. 
.  Oh,  then,  be  not  idle !  for  when  he  comes  by. 
He  will  look  upon  thee  with  a  soul-piercing  eye ; 
For  his  office  on  earth  is  to  summon  mankind 
To  the  work  which  for  them  was  by  Heaven  design'd. 

riLoaiM. 
And  who  is  that  being  that  after  him  walks 
Like  a  goblin,  that  over  the  sepulchres  stalks? 
AU  muffled  and  hid  in  a  horrible  shroud. 
That  darkens  the  sky  like  a  sulphurous  doud : 
It  heavily  flaps  as  the  light  breeses  breathe. 
And  discovers  a  skeleton  figure  beneath  1 
On  his  white  bony  dieek  is  a  terriUe  grin  ; 
No  i^atureaare  there,  no  complexion  nor  i^n ! 
And  it  seems  that  some  spirit,  hid  under  the  ^^uise. 
Looks  forth  from  the  sodcets  that  once  hdd  his  eyes ; 
And  he  grasps  in  his  numrowless  fingers  a  dart 
Whidi  is  dotted  with  gore  reddng  red  from  the  heart ! 
.  Oh !  what  is  his  name  ?  for,  whatever  it  be, 
A  murderer  vile  and  relentless  is  he ! 
This  moment  I  witness'd  him  butdier  and  day 
An  innocent  infant  that  sat  in  lus  way ! 
And  his  truculent  arm,  without  sorrow  or  ruth, 
Strikes  the  head  of  the  aged  and  heart  of  the  youth  ! 

STRANGER. 

His  name?— it  is  Death :  and  he  follows  old  Time 

To  kiU  and  destrov,  but  the  deed  is  no  crime  ; 

For  first  must  the  nour-glass  of  Time  be  all  run. 

Ere  the  office  of  Death  upon  man  dare  be  done. 

To  the  good  and  the  holy  his  presence  is  sweet. 

And  they  hail  the  blest  sound  of  his  skeleton  feet ! 

To  the  wicked  he  seems  like  a  fiend  from  the  pit. 

And  Despair,  at  his  sight,  shakes  their  frame  with  its  fit. 

Oh,  therefore,  be  heedful !  and  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Lest  thou  fear'st  when  this  figure  of  gloom  ccmies  along : 

And  though  he  seems  now  in  the  distance  so  far, 

A  moment  may  bring  him  to  be  where  we  are  1 

FILORIM. 

But  who  are  these  bdngs  that  walk  on  the  heath. 
And  appear  like  the  folfewers  of  Time  and  of  Death  ? 
Two  creatures  contrasted  in  shape  to  extreme. 
Yet  equal  in  office  and  duty  ihey  seem. 
The  first  like  an  Angd,  in  garments  all  bright. 
And  crowB'd  with  a  tiar  of  pure^treaming  light : 
He  holds  in  bis  hands  the  fair  olive  and  palm. 
His  deportment  is  fair,  and  his  ^irit«eem8  calm; 
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His  brow  asd  his  face  are  both  coudy  and  mild^ 

Like  the  beautifiil  smile  of  a  yeUow^bair'd  diild : 

Oh>  his  eye  looks  as  soft  as  the  glance  of  the  dove. 

And  his  heart,  1  am  sure,  must  oe  teeming  with  lore ! 

The  other  b  hideous  and  hateful  in  di^ie. 

And  seems  leas  akin  unto  man  than  the  ape  ; 

Distorted  and  ugly;  a  horrible  mould. 

Which  Tftana  the  dim  eye-balls  of  man  to  bdidd ! 

With  wings  like  the  bat's,  yet  sll  meagre  and  thin. 

And  pu^tt'd  and  knit  in  a  toad's  slimy  skin: 

He  is  corer'd  with  hair,  and  his  hard  homy  foot 

Is  doTen  and  fashkm'd  tike  that  of  the  Inrute : 

He  brandishes  fierody  the  soonaon's  k»en  lash. 

And  diadJes  of  inm  around  his  waist  cladi ; 

Pain,  madness,  rere^,  from  his  honid  eyes  ^are. 

And  his  brow  is  the  tarane  of  the  wildest  deqpair. 

Oh,  who  are  these  beings?  and  what  are  their  names  ? 

For  the  work  which  they  do  something  awful  prodnms  : 

They  come  to  the  bodies  akmg  tl^  paw  Wing, 

And  the  bright  being  smiles  upon  some  tnat  are  dying; 

Then  takes  firom  their  boaoms  a  pledge  whidi  is  there. 

And  mounts  with  the  treasure  far,  far  throi^  the  air ! 

The  other  in  similar  deeds  is  employ'd. 

Though  he  soowls  on  the  creatures  whom  Death  hath  destroy'd  ; 

Then  bearing  them  off  in  his  irons,  like  shnres. 

Sinks  down,  with  a  shriek,  through  earth's  bottomless  cares  ! 

Oh,  the  one  is  a  doTe  with  his  plumage  all  bright ! 

And  the  other  a  bat  from  the  r^ons  of  night! 

STKANOXa. 

These  two  are  the  agents  empower'd  to  fulfil 
The  solemn  decrees  of  Etermty's  will ; 
And  grnt  is  their  office  in  God's  mighty  plan. 
For  their  object  is  noble  and  dignified— man  I 
From  r^ons  extreme  to  this  world  they  are  sent. 
And  on  errands  of  man's  find  destiny  blent  :• 
For  they  watch  the  last  groans  of  mortality's  breath. 
And  the  spirit  they  seize  at  the  moment  of  death. 
By  the  scenes  of  disesse,  want  and  murder  they  stand. 
And  pluck  in  its  season  the  garland  or  brand ; 
And  they  bear  to  its  last  destination  the  soul— 
To  Uiss  everlasting,  or  measnrdess  dole ! 
The  farmer  to  uagua  of  glory  lays  dairo. 
The  other  a  demon  of  ditfkness  we  name. 
Oh,  think  on  the  angel !  he's  lovdy  and  fair  ; 
And  of  guUt,  with  its  manifold  horrors,  beware  ; 
And  pray  that  each  virtue  thy  life  may  employ. 
That  thou  may'st  be  crown'd  with  a  garland  of  joy ! 
For  much  have  the  spirits  of  piety  striven, 
Bv  stopping  hell's  cavern,  to  pleimh  bright  heaven : 
Tnougn  man  has  not  yet  his  sweet  pleasures  forsworn, 
Hdl's  victims  have  been,  and  more  victims  are  bom  f 
And  stOl  tfarou£^  the  pilgrimage  travell'd  by  Time, 
On  the  joumev  guilt  wallows  in  darkness  and  crime : 
The  thief  has  nis  bag,  and  the  murd'rer  bis  knife. 
And  temptation  lays  down  its  bright  bubbles  of  strife  ; 
Idolatry  sends  its  great  crowds  to  those  realms. 
And  Pkasure  her  thousands  on  thousands  o'erwhclms ; 
Pride,  maHoe,  and  blasphemy,  falsehood  and  lust. 
Their  crowds  through  the  portals  of  hell  daily  thrust : 
Oh,  therefore,  remember  that  Time's  wrinkled  face 
Never  turns  to  look  badi  on  the  path  of  his  race ; 
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That  Death  ooines  hehind^  and  is  anxious  to  strike. 
When  the  time  is  expir'd,  great  and  humble  alike  ; 
That  the  Angel  or  Demon  comes  ready  to  grasp 
The  quivering  soul  at  the  body's  last  gasp! 
Oh,  think  that  each  pulse  which  thy  bosom  beats  free. 
Time,  Death,  and  the  Spirits,  brings  nearer  to  thee ! 

The  Stranger  eranish'd,  and  left  me  alone^ 
Beneath  t&  great  load  of  life's  sorrows  to  groan ; 
When  raising  again  my  sad  eyes  from  the  ground. 
And  looking  once  more  on  the  landscape  around, 
1  saw  Uie  grim  figure  of  Time  drawing  near. 
And  my  knees  smote  each  other  with  trembling  and  fear. 
I  look'd  on  his  brow,  with  the  summer  sun  sear'd. 
And  I  saw  the  long  waves  of  his  winterly  beard ; 
The  stafi'of  a  Pilgnm  he  held  in  his  hand. 
In  the  other  an  hour«glass,  that  measur'd  the  sand : 
As  he  pass'd  o'er  the  dew  vrith  his  sandel-shod  feet. 
My  bosom  beat  high  vrith  a  feverish  heat ; 
And  scarce  from  my  heart  could  1  throw  the  full  sigh. 
As  he  look'd  upon  me  vrith  his  dark  sullen  eye- 
He  came — and  he  held  up  the  hour-glass  all  run. 
For  the  days  of  my  lifo  and  its  sorrows  were  done ; 
And  Death  in  the  rear  put  an  end  to  my  woe, 
For  I  fell,  like  an  old  wither'd  tree,  at  his  blow ! 

It  seem'd  that  a  stupor  came  over  my  soul. 

As  if  bound  for  a  while  in  Death's  awful  controul ; 

Till  the  Angel  came  near— dasp'd  my  spirit — and  smil'd. 

Like  a  mother  embracing  her  newly- woke  child ! 

And,  dapping  his  pinions,  he  rais'd  me  on  high. 

Through  the  uutravell'd  realms  of  the  beautiful  sky. 

I  look'd  upon  earth,  with  its  mountains  and  vales. 

And  the  waves  of  its  ocean,  that  play'd  in  the  gales ; 

1  look'd  on  its  cities,  its  castles,  and  towers. 

And  the  rural  repose  of  its  m^ows  uid  bowers ; 

And  scarce  had  I  time,  as  they  sank  from  my  view. 

To  bid  them  for  ever  and  ever  adieu ! 

For,  fast  from  the  gaze  of  mine  eyes  they  took  leave. 

Like  the  scenery  of  clouds  on  a  mild  summer's  eve  ; 

Till,  lessening  in  size,  in  the  distance  so  far. 

Earth  seem'd  like  the  moon,  and  the  moon  like  a  star ! 

I  look'd  on  the  sky ;  and,  superb  on  mv  sight. 

The  firmament  shone  in  the  beauty  of  Ught ; 

Ten  thousand  clear  suns,  vrith  their  planets,  I  saw. 

And  the  universe  roll'd  in  creation's  neat  law, 

In  harmony  moving  along  the  pure  cume. 

And  wheeling  on  axles  of  glory,  through  time. 

Then  the  Angel  the  heaven  of  heavens  unfurl'd. 

And  mine  eyes  caught  a  sight  of  the  saints'  happy  world ; 

So  sweet  in  mine  cars  did  their  golden  harps  sound. 

And  so  bright  were  the  garlands  with  which  they  were  bound  ; 

And  so  holy  and  good  was  their  blissful  employ — 

My  throbbing  soul  quiver'd  with  rapture  and  joy ! 
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THE  AOaOSA  BOREALIS. 


Thb  Atirort  fiorealis  is  a  haanU 
nous  appeanneey  genenll j  observed 
io  high  northern  latitudes,  and  com* 
nMmly  to  the  north  of  the  obsenrer, 
whence  it  has  got  the  name  of  North- 
era  Li^ts  ;  it  is  known  also  among 
the  Tulgar,  bj  the  name  of  ''  the 
streamers,"  or  the  "  merrymdanetrt" 

The  Aorora  Borealis  may  be  dl« 
Tided  into  two  kinds,  the  tran^nil 
and  the  Tanring.  The^anyvi/shmes 
with  a  mild  and  steady  lignt,  similar 
to  the  different  stages  of  moon-light, 
either  as  it  appears  near  the  time  of 
new  BBooUyOr  as  it  gradually  in- 
creases wboi  the  moon  becomes  more 
enl^tened  ;  sometimes  it  is  more 
TiTid  than  the  light  of  the  moon 
when  Ml ;  and  it  oitea  preserres, 
Ibr  a  considerable  time,  the  form  in 
whidi  it  first  appeared,  with  little  or 
no  variation.  Muschenbroek  has  paid 
arodi  attention  to  this  kind  of  me« 
teor,  and  has  given  it  several  names, 
aeeordti^  to  the  form  which  it  as- 
smnes;  botas  these  namesarefounded 
only  in  fimcy,  and  are  not  necessary 
to  an  explication  of  the  theory,  we 
diallomit  them.  The  varied  Au- 
rora is  more  remarkable  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  occasionally  exhibits 
the  most  brilliant  and  rspidly  diver- 
sifiedfoms.  The  fdlowing  are  some 
of  its  very  inteiestinR  properties:  It 
b  nsnally  of  a  reddish  colour,  in- 
dining  to  yeUow,  and  it  frequently 
sends  out  corruscations  of  psle  lip;ht, 
whidi  seem  to  rise  from  the  honion 
in  pyramidal  undulatingforms,  shoot- 
ing with  W^t  velodty  towards  the 
aenith.  This  kind  of  meteor,  which 
b  less  frequent  as  we  go  towards  the 
Equator,  is  almost  constant  during 
the  long  winter  nb^hts  in  the  Polar 
Begions.  In  the  Shetland  Isles  they 
amrd  the  inhabitants  great  relief, 
amid  the  doomy  dukness  of  thdr 
long  and  cbeary  nights.  They  com- 
monly appear  at  twilight,  near  the 
horizon,  of  a  dun  colour,  approach- 
ing to  yeUow,  and  continue  m  that 
state  for  several  hours ;  they  after- 
wards break  into  streams  of  stronger 
light,  mead  into  columns,  then 
slowly  alter  into  innumerable  shapes, 
and  vary  thenr  colours  from  all  the 
ydlow  tints  to  an  obscure  russet ; 
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frequently  covering  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, exhibiting  the  most  ro- 
mantic forms  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful appearance.  According  to  MuscIh 
enbroek,  in  that  region  of  the  air 
which  b  directly  towards  the  north, 
or  which  stretdies  fhmi  the  norUi 
towards  the  east  or  west,  there  at  first 
aiq;>ears  a  doud  in  the  horizon,  which 
rarely  rises  to  thehdghtof  iOd^rees. 
Thb  doud  b  sometimes  contiguous 
to  the  horison,  sometimes  detached 
from  it,  in  which  last  case  the  in- 
termedbte  sky  appears  of  a  bright 
blue  colour.  The  doud  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  heavens,  extending  in 
length  to  100  degrees,  and  some- 
times still  farther.  It  b  generally 
white  and  shining,  but  sometimes 
black  and  thick.  Its  upper  edge 
b  parallel  to  the  horison,  bordered 
by  a  long  train  of  light,  which  rises 
h^her  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
It  appears  also  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  or  like  the  segment  of  a  sphere 
which  has  its  centre  considerably 
beneath  the  horizon ;  and  sometimes 
a  large  white  or  luminous  band  is 
visible,  skirting  the  upper  edge  of 
the  black  doud.  The  dark  part  of 
the  cloud  becomes  white  and  lumi- 
nous when  the  Aurora  has  shone 
for  some  time,  and  after  it  has  sent 
forth  sevorsl  bright  and  fiery  rays. 
Then,  Arom  the  superior  edge  of  the 
cloud,  rays  issue  in  the  form  of  jets, 
which  are  sometimes  many,  some- 
times few  in  number, — sometimes 
dose  toffether,  sometimes  removed 
several  degrees  asunder.  These  jets 
diffiue  a  very  brilliant  light,  as  if  a 
luminous  or  fiery  liquor  were  driven 
with  impetuosity  from  a  syringe. 
The  jet  increases  in  brightness,  and 
has  less  bulk  when  it  at  first  issues 
from  the  cloud ;  but  it  dilates  and 

?ows  dimmer  as  it  goes  farther  ofil 
here  then  arises,  from  a  large  open- 
ing in  the  doud,  a  luminous  train, 
at  column,  of  which  the  motion  is  at 
first  gentle  and  uniform,  and  which 
increases  in  rise  as  it  advances.  The 
dimensions  and  duration  of  these 
columns  vary  considerably;  thdr 
light  is  someumes  white,  sometimes 
reddish,  sometimes  of  a  blood  colour  ; 
and  as  they  advance,  their  colours 
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change,  till  they  form  a  kind  of  arch 
in  the  heavens.  When  several  of 
these  columns,  issuing  from  different 
places,  encounter  eadi  other  in  the 
zenith,  they  interming^  with  each 
other,  and  form,  at  thSr  junction,  a 
small  thick  doud,  which  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  kindle,  and  sends  forth  t 
light  considerably  more  brilliant 
than  any  of  the  separate  columns. 
This  l^t  changes  to  green,  blue, 
and  purple;  and,  quitting  its  origi* 
nal  station,  it  directs  itself  towards 
the  south,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
bright  doud.  "VVlien  no  more  co- 
lumns are  seen  to  issue,  the  doud 
assumes  the  appeannee  of  themor»» 
ing  dawn,  and  insensibly  disapates 
itself.  Sometimes  the  Aurora  is 
formed  and  disappears  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes;  at  other  times 
it  continues  the  whole  night;  and 
one  that  was  obserred  by  Muschen- 
broek  in  1734,  lasted  nw  ten  days 
and  nights  successivdy.  The  lucid 
columns  are  often  so  transparent, 
that  stars  of  the  first  and  second 
magnitudes  are  visible  through  them ; 
thc«e  also  shine  through  the  white 
border  of  the  horizontal  doud,  and 
sometimes,  though  rardy,  through 
the  opaque  doud  itself.  But  many 
parts  are  so  thin,  that  the  smallest 
stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  may  be  seen  through  them.  A 
more  beautiful  spectade  than  what 
is  very  frequently  presented  to  us 
in  these  meteoric  appearances,  can« 
not  easily  be  imagined ;  the  specta« 
de  is  often  grand  and  terrific,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  hissing, 
crackling  noise,  which  rushes  through 
the  air,  and  is  similar  to  a  display  of 
large  flre-works.  The  hunters  who 
pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes, 
on  the  confines  of  the  icy  sea,  are 
often  overtaken  by  these  northern 
lights,  at  which  times  their  dogs  are 
so  much  frightened  that  they  will 
not  move,  but  crouch  upon  the 
nound  till  the  noise  has  passed  by 
toem.  Maupertuis  observed  a  re- 
markable Aurora  at  Oswer-Zomea, 
which  exdted  his  admiration;  an 
extensive  region  of  the  heavens  to- 
wards the  south  appeared  tinged 
with  so  lively  a  red,  that  the  wlK>le 
of  the  constellation  Orion  seemed  to 
be  dyed  in  blood.  This  light  was  for 
some  time  fixed,  but  it  was  soon  in 
motiottj  and  after  having  successively 


assumed  all  the  tints  of  videi  a»d 
bhie,  it  formed  a  dome,  the  summit 
of  which  was  near  the  zenith  in  tbe 
south-west.  Its  splendour  was  so 
great  as  not  to  be  a^cted  by  the 
strong  light  of  the  moon.  He  adds, 
that  he  only  observed  two  of  these 
red  northern  lights  while  he  was  in 
Lapland,  and  thinks  that  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  that  country, 
although  the  Aurora  there  assumes 
a  great  variety  of  tints ;  he  moreover 
observes,  that  they  are  considered 
by  the  poor  ignorant  natives  as  omi- 
nous, and  the  forerunners  of  cala* 
miihr. 

The  accounts  of  noisei  attending 
the  Aurora  Bengalis  are  suffictently 
corroborated ;  they  have  been  heard 
by  numerous  persons,  and  in  varioiu 
places.  They  have  been  heard  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland.  Muschenbroek  men* 
tions,  that  the  Greenland  whale-fidi« 
ers  assured  him  that  they  had  Im- 
quently  heard  the  noise  of  the  Au- 
rora ;  but  he  adds,  that  no  person  in 
Hdland  ever  heard  any  noise  occa- 
sioned by  them.  Mr  Cavallo,  howw 
ever,  declares,  that  bang  in  North- 
ampton at  the  time  when  the  northern 
lights  were  remarkably  l»ight,  be  is 
confident  that  he  heard  a  hissing  or 
a  whizzing  sound.  In  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isks  they  are  frequent- 
ly heard.  The  writer  of  this  artide 
has  been  tdd  by  more  than  one 
gentleman  from  Orkney,  that  tbe 
noise  made  by  the  Aurora  is  often 
heard  by  ihe  natives;  and  one  of 
them  assured  him  that  he  had  some- 
times heard  it  himself.  They  have 
also  been  heard  in  Canada.  As  we 
might  yery  naturdly  expect,  the 
Aurora  B<^ealis  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  northern  hemisphere  ; 
for  similar  appearances,  and  like 
noises,  have  been  observed  and  heard 
in  high  southern  latitudes.  If  the 
existence  of  the  Aurora  Australia  vras 
at  any  time  doubtful,  it  was  com- 
l^tely  ascertained  by  Captain  Cocke 
m  his  second  voyage  round  the  world. 
"  On  February  the  ITth,  in  1T7S," 
says  Mr  Foster,  who  accompanied 
Cooke  in  the  capadty  of  Naturalist, 
^'in  south  latitude  58  degrees,  % 
beautiful  phenomenon  was  observed 
during  the  preceding  night,  which 
appeajned  agun  on  this  and  several 
foUoving  nights.     It  consisted  oi 
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kigcolQimis  of  a  dear  white  hf^U 
malhigop  firom  the  horiaon  to  the 
ortwud,  almoat  to  the  lenith,  and 
graiuny  gpreading  over  the  whole 
Mlhem  part  of  the  sky.  Theie 
dfaaai  were  aometiiDes  bent  lide* 
w^U  their  upper  extremities;  ftDd 
m|^  ia  moat  reapeeti  similar  to 
Ike  wrthem  lighta  of  oar  hemis* 
PMKy  yet  qiffr.rod.  ftom  them  in  be« 
Of  ^waya  of  a  wbiteidi  ookmr; 
vhersss  oars  aaaome  various  tiiitSy 
HpedsMy  those  of  a  fiery  and  pforple 
ne.  llie  sky  was  goierally  elear 
^ea  they  axmsred^  and  the  air 
iharp  and  ooldy  the  thermometer 
itandnig  at  the  fireesiag  fdnt.'' 

The  most  eomplete  senes  of  obser* 

wrtma  on  the  Aurora  that  has  yet 

beea  published,  is  giTen  by  Dr  Rich* 

sidaoa,  ia  **  Franklin's  Journey  to 

the  Shores  efthe  Pdar  Sea."    We 

extract  the    foUowins:     *'  I  hare 

never  heard  any  sound  that  could  be 

aneoslveeidly  considered  as  mgina- 

•iag  in  the  Aorora ;  but  die  unSform 

wslhnonjf  of  the  natiresy  both  Crees, 

Coaper   Indians,    sad   £s^uimai», 

and  ef  all  the  older  residents  in  the 

eosttiry,  induce  me  to  beliere  that 

its  aiotsoas  sie  sometimes  audftile. 

These    dreumstanees  aie,  iMwerer, 

rare,  as  will  ampcsr  when  I  state,  that 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of 

sbstnrina  that  meteor  for  upwards  of 

two  hundred  dillbrent  niffhts."   The 

Aaron,  of  wlndi  the  feOowisg  is  a 

descfiption,  must  base  been  exoeed- 

iagly  beaatifni;    ^  When  the  Au« 

lara  had  exhibited  itself  in  this  form 

te  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the 

whole  mass  of  fig^t  suddenly  appear* 

ed  in  motion,  and  sweenhig  round  on 

cadi  ade,  was  gatherea  together  to 

the  southward  of  the  seniuu     Im« 

mediately  aHer,  a  large  portion  ef  it 

was  seen  in  the  fiL  £.,  assuaiing  an 

csaet  resemhlanoe  to  a  eurtsin  sus« 

peaded  in  a  circular  form  in  the  air, 

sad  hangiitf;  perpendicular  to  the 

earA's  snrnoe.    The  lower  edge  of 

this  eortain  was  very  luminous,  and 

had  a  waving  motion ;  and  the  illu* 

sion  was  fiuuier  heightened  by  the 

moBsentaiy  Mspearaace  of  perpendi* 

odar  dark  Daes,  or  breaks  n  the 

1^1^  In  rapid  suooesHon  round  the 

cnde,  exacdyasthewavingof  acur* 

tain  wovid  cause  the  dark  shades  of 

its  folds   to  more  shmg  it.    This 

besatifol  curtain  of  hi^t  was  about 


40  degrees  high,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
colour,  and  sent  out,  on  one  side,  a 
process  which  approadied  the  6.  £• 
by  E.  point  of  the  horizon,  and  on  the 
other  was  connected  with  a  km;  re* 
gular  ardi,  terminated  in  the  mT  W. 
norison,  dmilarly  constructed,  and 
having  the  same  waving  motion  with 
the  curtain  itself.  All  this  thne  the 
sky  was  peifody  dear,  except  in 
the  southern  quarter,  which,  to  the 
height  of  4  or  S  ditgreeM,  wasoceupied 
hj  dark  clouds,  apparendy  interme* 
diate  between  stratus  and  drrostra* 
tus."  Several  theories  have  been 
proposed  in  Older  to  explain  the  na* 
tute  of  this  meteoiie  appearance; 
but  none  of  those  whidi  nave  yet 
been  published  are  sadsfiictory.  The 
following  account  and  explanation  of 
the  theory,  which  were  eommunica* 
ted  to  me  by  Dr  T.  6.  Traill  of  U* 
rerpool,  are  conclusive  ^-^the  theory 
igrees  entirdy  widi  die  phenomena^ 
and  leaves,  I  think,  little  more  to  be 
desired  on  this  sulject:  <' The  ex«» 
teat  of  die  Aurora  in  the  Orkneys 
I  never  aceuratdv  ascertained,  but 
I  have  ocesskmally  observed  it  to 
cover  more  than  two^thirds  of  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  I  once  saw  aa 
Aurora  of  a  uniform  blue  colour  slow- 
ly roUintf  from  die  northern  quarter 
of  a  doudkss  skv,  and  extending  even 
b^ond  the  semth ;  oocsdonaJly  its 
vmume  expanded  so  as  to  involve  ak 
most  die  whde  heavens,  presenting 
die  mM^ttiflcent  spectacle  of  a  vast 
dome  of  lambent  flame  with  a  cir« 
eular  aperture  in  the  centre. 

'*  The  most  usual  periods  lor  the 
occurrence  of  the  Aurora  in  Orkney 
are  about  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the 
end  of  winter;  butitoccasbnaIlyoc« 
ears  at  every  season  of  the  yesr, 
though  it  is,  in  general,  most  vivid 
ia  die  absence  tf  moonli^t.  Some 
pWosophers  have  mentioned,  that 
they  have  heard  a  peculiar  kind  of 
noise,  like  the  rushing  of  air,  or  the 
rustling  of  silk,  durir^  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  AmKnra  Borealis ;  diis  is 
a  circumstance,  die  trudi  of  whkh  I 
am  able  to  confirm  by  repeated  ob- 
servatkms.  I  #m  quite  certain  that 
I  have  hear4  this  rustling  noiae, 
which  was  o^6e  particularl  v  distinct 
as  I  stood  aloiie,  at  midnight,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  tower,  when  every  thing 
was  sdll  around.  The  real  height 
at  whidi  diis  meteor  occurs  has  never 
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jet  been  ascertained.  In  1716»  1726, 
and  1739,  Uie  AunHra  BoreaUa  was 
observed  in  every  part  of  Europe; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  the 
verif  tame  Aurora  which  was  observ- 
ed at  distant  places,  else  we  could 
ascertain  its  elevation  in  the  sky.  At 
any  rate,theAurorais  a  meteor  which 
must  be  very  high  in  the  atmosphere, 
from  the  distance  at  which  we  know 
one  has  been  visible.  It  cannot,  how« 
ever,  be  higher  than  the  upper  limit 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  does  not 
exceed  70  or  80  miles ;  and  it  is  ex* 
tre|pely  probable  that  no  Aurora  has 
f  ver  heea  observed  at  an  altitude 
greater  than  45  miles;  and,  there- 
fore,  it  follows,  that  the  immense 
heights  ^ven  to  this  meteor,  from 
observations  made  by  M airan,  and 
Others,  were  obtained  from  false  data. 
Mairan  (at  page  74  TraUS  Pkytique 
HutorUpue  de  fAttrore  BorealeJ  has 
determined  the  height  of  an  Aurora 
to  be  300  leagues,  which  is  evident^ 
(y  Mae ;  but  we  are  to  consider  that 
he  had  a  particular  olject  in  view- 
he  had  tormed  the  strange  notion 
that  the  Aurora,  as  well  as  the  zodi- 
acal lights,  are  both  produced  by  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  supposition 
has,  however,  been  completely  re- 
futed by  Laplace :  for  this  illustri- 
ous philosopher  has  proved,  that  the 
sun's  atmosphere  cannot  extend  to 
the  orbit  of  Mars,  much  less  then 
can  it  extend  itself  as  far  as  the 
orbit  of  the  earth ;  and,  consequent- 
Iv,  it  can  never  be  the  cause  of  the 
Aurora.  It  is  evident  that  the  Aurora 
<9nnotbe  above  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, because,  as  it  apparently  re- 
mains stationary  for  sevoral  hours,  it 
tpust  partake  of  the  common  motion 
both  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere. 
This  meteor  increases  in  brilliancy  as 
we  advance  towards  the  north ;  and, 
for  nearly  half  the  year,  it  supplies 
the  absence  of  the  sun  to  the  '  shi- 
vering tenant  of  the  ^gid  zone.' 
For  a  long  time  the  ncnthem  lights 
were  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery  in  the  southern 
ocean,  and  the  increasing  intercourse 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisoheres,  have  shown  that  they 

?revaiJ  also  towards  the  south  pole, 
'he  Aurora  Australia  has  been  de- 
«cribed  as  paler  than  the  AuroraBcnre- 
fflis;  but,  in  all  probability^  this  arises 


from  comparing  the  Aunwa  BorcaHs 
as  it  appears  in  our  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, with  the  appearance  of  the  Au- 
rora Australia  as  it  appears  in  much 
lower  southern  latitudes.  Some  phi- 
losophers have  ascribed  the  Aurora  to 
the  mflammation  of  hydrogen  g»s  in 
the  upper  r^ons  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  considerable  reason  to  siqp* 
pose,  that  while  various  processes  are 
going  on  at  the  surface  of  our  eartb» 
and  particularlv  during  the  actkm  of 
evaporation,  tnat  some  water  is  de- 
composed. If  this  process  really  ooea 
on.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  ny- 
drogen  thus  liberated,  being  much 
lighter  than  air,  would  rise  to  tlie 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  after 
rolling  down  the  inclined  planes 
formed  by  its  upper  surface,  would 
accumulate  near  the  poles.  If  the 
electric  fluid  pass  through  this  hy- 
drogen, it  mav  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thus  produce  the  Aurora.  This  h;^- 
pothesis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  plausi- 
ble that  has  yet  been  advanced,  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  me- 
teor. The  successive  ignition  of  the 
portions  of  hydrogen,  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
are  supposed  to  occasion  the  oormsca- 
tions  of  the  Aurora;  and  the  small 
quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  such 
rare  air  accounts  for  the  duration  of 
the  combustion.  Granting  that  thla 
hypothesis  is  correct,  there  should 
be  a  vacuum  formed  towards  the 
pole  by  the  condensation  of  the  gaaes, 
and  an  Aurora  in  our  hemisphere 
ought  generallv  to  be  followed  by  a 
southerly  wind.  Now,  Mr  Wynne, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  twenty-three  cases 
which  he  observed,  an  Aurora  was, 
without  exception,  followed  by  a 
southerly  wind.  When  the  Aurora 
was  very  brilliant,  the  south  wind 
came  on  with  considerable  force 
within  twenty-four  hours;  when 
the  Aurora  was  faint,  the  wind 
was  longer  in  coming  on,  was  weaker 
also,  but  continued  longer.  In  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  where 
the  Aurora  is  usually  much  more 
brilliant  than  I  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  it  in  any  other  part  of  Britain, 
it.is  usually  reckoned  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  gale ;  and  I  have  ob- 
served, after  a  vivid  appearance  there, 
in  scvcr^  instances^  that  it  was  soon 
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followed  b J  a  strong  gale  from  the 
aoftth^  or  from  the  south  sooth- west. 
Acootiding  to  the  account  given  in 
'  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  ShOTes  of 
the  Polar  Seas,'  it  is  evident  that,  at 
the  time  of  an  Aurora,  electro-mag« 
netism  Is  produced ;  for,  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  an  Aurora,  the  mo« 
lion  or  the  magnetic  needle  was  dis* 
tnrbed;  and  this  circumstance  is 
ouite  agreeable  to  the  above  hypo* 
UMsis.  Franklin  says,  *  the  appear* 
aace  of  the  Aurora,  and  the  disturb* 
anee  it  occasioned  on  the  motion  of 
the  needle  at  Fort  Enterprise,  were 
so  frequent,  that  the  mean  monthly 
variation  must  have  been  deduced 
from  but  few  observations  if  they 
had  been  rejected.'  And  again, 
'  the  circumstance  of  ihe  mean  va« 
nation  being  least  at  midnight  there, 
and  at  Moose-Deer  Island,  wu  evi* 


dently  caused  by  the  frequent  dif 
turbajice  in  the  motion  of  the  needle 
which  the  Aurora  occasioned;  for 
on  those  days  when  it  was  not  visible, 
the  mean  diurnal  variation  fcdlowed 
the  course  Mr  Hood  had  observed  it 
to  do  at  Cumberland  House,  being 
most  easterljr  at  the  time  of  the  first 
observation  m  the  morning,  and  least 
between  three  and  four  in  the  after* 
noon.  The  change  in  the  diurnal 
variation  in  these  parts  of  North 
America  seems  to  be  ffovemed  by 
the  same  law  as  in  EngUind,  as  the 
decrease  in  easteriy  variation  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  is,  in  fact, 
a  motion  of  the  needle  to  the  West* 
ward." 

For  much  more  interesting  inftHr* 
mation  on  the  same  sul^ect,  we  re- 
fer to  the  volume  above  quoted,  and 
from  which  these  are  extracts. 


WinmsxCi  ftobt. 


TanB^s  wassail  io  Lord  Walter's  hall. 
And  smoking   beeves   and    red-wine 
flowing  ;«• 
Bfeny  are  the  hearts  of  his  kinsmen  all. 
And  the  dames*  dark  eyes  are  gladly 
l^ing; 

¥ntile,  lower  ranged,  his  vassal  train 
Devoutly  quaff  the  foaming  ale, 

Ot  with  the  blade,  ne'er  drawn  in  vain. 
The  sirloin's  mighty  mass  assail : 

The  harp  is  aoonding  proudly  too, 
WhBe  channU  the  minstrel  old  and 
hoary, 

Prom  Norman  spears  how  Saxons  flew 
On  Hastings*  day  of  deathless  gloiy. 

And  yet  by  friends  though  girded  roondy— 
Tboogh  kivdy  lips  and  eyes  are  near 


Though  lands,  herds,  flocks,  and  gold  a« 
bound. 
And  kinsmen  love  and  foemen   fear 


Lord  Walter  mute  and  sadly  sits, 
As  were  nor  guest  nor  kinsman  near; 

And  as  his  eye  Is  rais*d  by  fits, 
It  wears  the  hurried  gtenoe  of  fear. 

Pale  lips,  and  eyes  deep  sunkta,  shew 
Faaskm  hath  wrought  the  work  of  time; 

But  Is  it  pure  and  blamdess  woe, 
Or  de^kss,  dire  remorse  for  crime  ? 

Whfle  thus  he  mused,  easting  a  shade 

Of  soRow  upon  every  fece. 
It  chanced  a  distant  bugle  bray*d 

A  note  that  peal'd  thmtt^  all  the  place. 


Full  many  a  cheek  grew  pale  beneath 
That  lNigle*s  wild  and  thrilling  sound,* 

For  it  8eem*d  the  blast  of  one  whom 
death 
Long  since  in  foreign  land  had  found. 

But  Walter  started  with  a  shriek-.. 
**  He  comes !  he  comes !   the  grave 
hath  giv*n 
Him  forth  his  guilty  prey  to  seek. 
To    mark    how    poorly    guilt   hath 
thriv'n.'^ 

Out  flew  bright  blades  from  many  a  thigh, 
The  coming  horror  to  destroy,-.- 

WhUe  ladies  crept  their  lovers  nigh,-* 
Jesn !  'tis  but  a  tiny  boy ! 

His  locks  were  of  ss  dark  a  dye 

As  ever  rob'd  the  raven's  wing  { 
And  his  eyes  shone  out  like  the  stars  on 
high. 
When  forth  in  gloaming  hour   they 
spring. 

He  tr!pp*d  to  where  Lord  Walter  stood, 
.  And  in  a  soft  and  witching  tone. 
Which  every  angry  thpught  subdued. 
Thus  the  dark-eyed  youth  went  on  z^m 

<<  It  was  a  Knight,  an  English  Knight, 
Bound  was  he  for  Paynim  fight ; 
And  with  an  hundred  in  his  train. 
With  Norman  RoBEaT  cross'd  the  main. 
His  brother,  young  Lord  Henry,  too. 
With  him  his  makien  foukheon  drew. 
And  many  a  feat  of  fame  they  shar'd, 
Mkny  a  deed  of  danger  dar'd, 
.  TUI,  at  the  length,  this  ekkr  Knight 
Captive  was  made  in  unequal  fi^u 
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The  Paynim  felt  his  prisoner*8  worth. 
For  he  knew  his  wealth,  and  he  knew  his 

birth. 
And  mightier  ransom  for  him  was  set 
Than  e*er  had  been  fix*d  for  Christian 

jet. 
The  Knight  to  young  Lord  Hemy  sent ; 
Told  him  of  all  his  dreariment,  * 
And  swore,  by  all  a  brother^s  love. 
And  by  the  Messed  Saints  abore. 
Prisoner  if  he  wonkl  be  in  his  stead, 
Home  he  would  hie  as  soon  as  freed, 
Gather  his  gold,  and  ifulckly  briqg 
For  him  the  ransomM  olftring. 
Lai^  was  the  love  yoong  Henry  bore 
To  hfan  who  thus  so  dee|dy  swore, 
So  he  entor*d  him  the  Paynim*s  thrall. 
The  fettering  steel  on  hte  lunbs  let  fiUI, 
And  the  elder  bA>ther  was  fi«e  as  the 

l«fat. 
Tell  me.  Lord  Walter,  knew  you  the 

Knight?** 

Answer  none  Lord  Walter  made. 
But  his  cheek  grew  flushed— his  visage 
fell; 
And  Chief  to  Chieftain  whispering  said. 
That  he  had  known  the  Knight  too 
well. 

<*  For  many  a  weary  ni^^t  and  day 
Young  Hemy  in  his  durance  lay. 
Striving  to  cheer,  as  best  he  m%fht» 
His  sdf-devoted  prisonM  plight  s 
'Twere  false  to  say  that  hope  him  cheered, 
He  hop*d  not— -for  he  never  fear*d  ; 
As  firm  his  foith  on  Walter^s  knre 
As  was  his  trust  in  Heaven  above,-* 
As  fearless  as  the  infiutt  pressM 
And  fondled  on  its  mother's  breast. 
And  when  the  sun  had  left  his  eye, 
While  ruddy  radiance  flushM  the  sky. 
He  thouglit  of  his  westem  home^  where 

yet 
The  God  of  Day  had  hardly  set. 
And  nightly,  when  the  evening  star 
Shone  through  his  grate,  he  thought  how 

flnr 
His  brother's  bark  was  on  the  sea. 
That  came  to  save  and  set  him  free  I 
He  sung,— and  sorrow  dashM  aside. 
Partly  from  a  warrior's  pride. 
But  more,  lest,  when  he  should  return. 
His  brother's  heart    too  mudi  should 

mourn. 
If  thraldom's  woe  should  leave  a  trace 
Too  deeply  ftvrow'd  on  his  Ihco ! 
His  faith  was  fidse,  his  cares  were  vain. 
That  brother  never  came  again ! 
Yet  safe  and  soon  his  home  be  won. 
For  pitying  Heaven  impeU'd  hhn  om 
Fab-  breeze  gave  to  his  bark,  and  speed 
More  then  seem'd  mortal  to  bis  steed. 

"  In  vain,  in  vain;  he  heeded  not 
His  plighted  troth,  his  bcothet'f  kit. 


Even  though  that  lot  himself  had  known* 
And  left  through  Henry*8  love  alone  ; 
His  cold  and  avaricious  heart 
Durst  not  with  the  ransom  part ; 
Yea,  dearer  than  a  brother's  life, 
That  brother  who  in  mortal  strife. 
His  shield  before  hhn  oft  had  thrown. 
And  made  the  coming  wound  his  own  ;— 
He  who  for  him  was  even  content 
Prom  light  and  freedom  to  be  pent, 
Hdd  he,  this  cruel,  man-awom  lotiu 
His  fertile  fidds,  his  goklen  hoard." 

'"Tis  felse!  'tis  falsel**  Lord  Walter 
cried; 

««  My  latest  field  I'd  gladly  sokl 
Ere  he  by  foemen's  hands  had  died  ! 

I  wrong'd  him,  true,  btat  not  for  gold  i 
His  lovelier  looks,  his  smoother  tongue. 

His  graceful  form  and  gentler  heirt. 
Wrought  love  in  one  to  whom  mime  duqgy 

Widi  passion  that  might  not  d^art. 
I  trembled  lest  he  should  return 

To  rob  roe  of  my  other  life, 
Yet  only  meant  that  he  should  mourn 

Prison'd  tOl  she  were  sure  my  wife. 
How  have  I  sped  ?  she  pined,  she  died  ; 

And  when  the  fetal  moment  came, 
Hell  I  the  httt  sound  that  ere  she  sigh*dy 

Her  dying  word  was  Henry's  name.** 

^  Long  Hemy  nothing  feer*d,  |  said  | 
But  ftuth  at  length  began  to  fede, 
The  trysted  time  was  come  and  gooe^ 
Yet  ransom,  rescue  there  was  none  ; 
And  in  his  keeper's  scowling  eye 
Revenge  and  hate  he  'gpn  to  spy  ; 
Yet  still  like  him  who  o'er  a  deep 
Hanghig,  sees  snakes  that  writhe  and 

creep. 
Waiting  his  fiOl-^and,  struggling,  dings. 
Mad  with  the  dread  of  thehr  cursed  stings; 
So  wildly  still  to  hope  he  dung. 
When  doUbt  the  demon  on  him  sprung  ; 
But  when  again  had  roU'd  away 
Another  year,  and  still  he  lay 
Forgotten  in  his  dungeon  lair, 
Hope  sunk  and  settled  in  despair ! 
And  when  he  eyed  the  setting  sun 
*Twas  with  the  bitter  thoughts  of  one 
Who,  lingering,  parts  upon  the  shore 
With  the  fs^BoA  whom  he  fears  he  shaU 

meet  no  more! 
Yet  stiU  he  sung,  though  every  tone 
Of  glee,  that  cheer'd  hhn  once,  was  gone  % 
*Tvrm  now  a  sad  hearUbreaUng  strain 
Of  blasted  hopes,  of  bosom  pain. 
And  deepest  still  of  all  a  moan 
For  the  land  he  ne'er  should  see  again.** 

Lord  Walter  shuddering,  hid  his  eyes. 
While  lovdy  damsels  round  Mm  wept^ 

But  frowns  on  the  Chieftafais'  brows  arise. 
And  their   hands  to  their  weapoua 
crept. 
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**Ali!  think  not  HeaT*ii  wonU  ka?«  to 


The  jrooDg,  the   bniTe»  the  galhuit* 


Permitting  still  the  sU?e  to  flourish 

Who  hfan  so  fimll  j  had  detertcd : 
No !  even  when  Hope  henelf  had  fled, 
Scfll  hovcrM  Metcy  o*er  his  heed ; 
When,  *neath  de^air,  cni8h*d  down  he 
bent. 

With  broken-heart  and  wasted  Araroe, 
A  gleun,  a  xay  of  joy  was  sent. 

And  ah  !  ftom  woman's  eye  it  came ! 
The  P^7nim*s  daughter  oft  had  heard* 
Ateve*  when  not  a  leaflet  stirred. 
The  ezlle*8  strain  of  sorrow  swell 
Melodions  fttxn  his  dungeon  odL 
She  manrellM  mndi,  and  leam*d  his  flite, 

And  there  her  yoang  heart  pitj  morM; 
Nearer  to  watch  his  prisonM  state, 

She  saw  him— k>T*d— and  was  bdoT*d  I 
Bat  oovld  she  lore,  nor  wish  to  save 
Her  chosen  from  his  living  grave  ? 
She  saw  his  yoang  cheek  pale  beneath 
His  dnqgeon*s  lauk  and  noxk>iis  breath : 
She  saw  his  dark  eye  westward  tiim*d. 
Long  as  one  tint  of  light  there  bum*d  ; 
And  when  pale  twitiigfat  bad  gone  by« 
She  heard  his  deep  and  yean^g  i 
He  aorrowM  even  when  she  was  [ 
Dagger  her  heart  was  sted*d  to  bnive> 
For  Lore  Is  ever  strong  to  save ; 
The  bolts  were  stoat— the  cell  was  deep, 
Bat  love  win  wake  when  warders  deep. 
They  oped  the  door,  they  scalM  the  wall. 
For  love,  tme  love,  will  conqaer  all ! 
They  siood  beside  the  flowing  sea— 
The  barfc  was  trve,  and  he  was  free  !** 

^'Fne  r  Walter  cried  ;•«  then  dkd  be  not 
Beneath  his  Pbynim  keeper's  hand  ? 

dh,  prove  the  Udfaigs  thou  hast  brought, 
rn  give  diee  i^a^  half  my  buid  r 

•*  F^ca  on  that  vess^s  deck  he  stood,— 
Free  aa  the  faneas  his  sail  that  woo'd,— 
Free  throogh  creation  wide  to  range, 
Bound  bat  to  love  and  deep  revenge. 
On  to  hiB  fitther's  house  he  came. 
With  thoughts  of  hate^  with  heart  on 


urn  a; 
why,   ) 

jsiflh;}- 
»by!    ) 


His  wrath  to  wreak  on  the  Ingrate  ooe^ 
Alas !  upon  his  father's  son ! 
But  she,  by  whoee  preserving  hand 
Alone  be  gain'd  hk  native  land. 
When  as  they  reach'd  that  fkther^s  door. 
And  while  his  heart  was  melting  o'er 
Fond  recoI]ectfc>QS  long  forgot, 
Cali'd  up  by  each  remember'd  spot. 
Imploringly  she  him  besought. 
By  the  deliverance  she  had  wrought. 
For  hfan  her  fkther's  hopeless  thrall. 
By  all  she  left  for  him — by  aO 
The  love  he  had  so  deeply  sworn. 
His  dark  revenge  might  be  forborne  ; 
From  rancorous  hate  that  he  would  cease, 
And  seek  his  father's  hall  In  peace. 
O'eroome,  he  yiekled,  and  Sir  Knight 
Now  kindly  comes  to  meet  thy  sight. 
What,  ho !  Lord  Henry,  haste,  appear. 
Love,  friendship,  honour,  wait  thee  here!" 

Qukk  at  the  word  the  warrior  came. 
This  foully-wronged,  deserted  brother. 

While  Walter's  cheek  grew  flush'd  with 
shame, 
With  llttknesB  he  m%fat  not  smother. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  stealthy  pace, 
He  to  Lord  Hemy  slowly  crept ; 

Then  glanced  at  his  forgivtog  fine. 
And  rush'd  Into  his  arms  and  wept ! 

Him  doaely  many  a  Chief  careai'd. 
Breathless  with  wonder  and  with  joy  ; 

But  ck)ser  to  his  heart  was  press'd 
By  for  the  dark-eyed,  Uoshliig  boy  ! 

*Twas  die  I— who  saved  hfan  from  the 


Who  came  with  love  his  lifo  to  bless. 
And  who,  with  sweat,  peisaaslve  breath, 
Had  woo'd  him  to  forgiveness. 

And  she  was  hail'd  with  shouts  and  smiles, 
And  many  a  youthful  warrior  said, 

Lord  Henry,  for  his  wrongs  and  toils. 
Was  amply,  by  her  k>ve,  repokL 

Yea,  he  was  Uest,  completely  blest ; 
To  him  was  granted  from  above. 

Of  aU  Heaven's  boons  the  flrst  and  best- 
Dear  woman's  puit  and  perfect  love  ! 
G.  B. 


«*» 


To  the  Editor. 


THKemotioMof  TflidtTaiid  pride 
ne  freqneotly  eonfounded,  in  the 
kagiiage  and  ideas  of  ordinary  life, 
thcMD^  they  prodnoe  very  oppodte 
cflEbets  on  character  and  conduct. 
Thcj  have  ondoohtedly  a  common 
er^n  in  the  natural  desire  of  esti- 
■ttCioii,  operatii^  in  a  wrong  direc* 
tieo ;  hot  the  errors  to  whidi  they 
lad  jue  of  s  distioci  and  septrste 


kind,  and  even  sometimes  so  contra* 
dictinry,  as  to  justify  the  expression 
of  Dr  Swift,  when  he  affirmed  that 
his  pride  prevented  him  from  being 
Tain.  These  terms  convey  ideas  m 
a  complex  nature,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  definition.  Even  in  a 
description  of  them,  we  are  less  like- 
Iv  to  DC  successful  in  the  abstract 
tnan  in  the  concrete,  where  they  are 
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blended  with  character^  deduced  from 
conduct^  and  illustrated  by  incident. 
I  have  therefore^  in  an  attempt  to 
discriminate  them^  adopted  the  form 
of  a  mythological  allegory— a  form 
which  has  b^n  rendered  legitimate 
by  the  practice  of  our  ablest  essay* 
istSy  and  to  which  the  reader  will 
not  object,  if  it  serve  its  intended 
purpose,  by  leaving  a  general  im« 

Sression  of  the  distinction  I  wish  to 
raw,  and  by  gradually  separating, 
in  the  course  of  a  fabulous  narrative, 
two  ideas,  whose  shades  so  insensi* 
bly  minffle,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
divide  them  by  a  sharp  and  indis* 
putable  boundary.  S.  O. 

PRIDE  AND  VANITY,  AN  ALLE60BY. 

In  the  infancy  of  Nature,  accord- 
ing to  poetic  tradition,  all  was  gentle- 
ness and  gaiety.  The  harsher  pa8« 
sions  were  not  yet  unfolded,  and  the 
evils  which  they  create  were  un« 
known.  Innocence  and  Cheerjulness 
gambolled  in  the  sunshine  of  a  per* 
petual  spring.  Happiness  and  Hope 
fed  each  other  with  the  fruits  of  tne 
forest,  or  reclined,  in  mutual  em* 
braces,  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow. 

Among  the  del^ated  Genii,  who 
were  then  employed  in  the  superin* 
tendance  of  human  souls,  there  was 
one  whose  agency  appeared  to  be  uni« 
▼ersaL  He  was  named  the  Genius 
of  Self-estinuUion^  and  his  office  was 
to  implant  and  foster  the  pleasurable 
consciousness  of  bein^f  entitled  to  re« 

Srd  and  consideration  in  society, 
e  had  a  sister  whose  name  was 
Merit :  and  in  that  golden  age,  the 
fraternal  alliance  was  so  dose  and 
endearing,  that  they  perpetually  as- 
sociated together.  But  when  the 
world  advanced  in  years,  the  sweet- 
ness  and  serenity  of  its  childhood 
fled.  Characters  became  refractory 
and  diversified.  With  tumultuous 
eagerness,  they  resisted  the  training 
hand  of  their  seraphic  guides,  ana 
sometimes  reversed  the  bent  they  had 
formerly  received.  InequalHy  and 
AmbUitm  were  introduced,  and  the 
Gorgon  countenance  of  Vice  was  seen 
behind  them. 

This  was  a  scene  where  the  feminine 
delicacy  of  Merit  could  no  longer 
dwell.  She  ceased  to  accompany  her 
brother,  and  retired  to  a  sequestered 
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hermitage,  where  she  lived  with 
Contentment,  her  handmaid.  Her 
brother,  more*  vigorous  by  his  sex, 
would  not  thus  be  driven  from  his 
functions.  He  still  preserved  his  in* 
fluence  in  every  bosom;  but,  de« 
prived  of  the  delightful  society  of 
Merit,  was  seduced  into  irr^ular 
excesses,  in  the  course  of  which. 
Disdain  and  Folly,  two  of  the  occa- 
sional companions  of  Vice,  became 
objects  of  his  f;allantry.  Disdain 
bore  him  a  son,  in  whom  the  graces 
of  the  sire  were  almost  whollv  ob- 
scured by  the  coarse  and  forbidding 
features  of  the  mother;  he  was  named 
Pride.  Folly  had  a  daughter,  a  feebly- 
improved,  but  striking  image  of  her- 
self. Her  name  was  Vanity.  She 
was  nursed  by  Adulation,  on  the 
banks  of  a  polar  lake,  which  reflect- 
ed a  cold  and  glaring  light.  As  she 
grew  up,  and  removed  to  milder  re- 
gions, her  darling  amusements  were 
to  view  her  image  in  the  water,  when 
tricked  out  with  wreathes  of  Nar- 
cissus, or  to  tend  the  breediug  of  but- 
terflies, and  hatching  of  mock-birds, 
which,  without  any  notes  of  their 
own,  can  mimic  those  of  others. 
Even  when  a  child,  and  before  the 
maturity  of  her  passions,  she  shewed 
that  insatiable  tnirst  for  admiration 
of  which  she  had  caught  the  signs 
from  her  more  adult  companions^ 
Here  eyes  were  blank  and  unmean- 
ing ;  but,  by  an  acquired  and  awk- 
ward languishment)  like  one  who 
parrots  phrases  from  a  foreign  lan« 
guage,  she  tried  to  imitate  the  ex« 
pression  of  sensibility.  Her  sallow 
cheeks  she  daubed,  unskilfiillv,  with 
vermilion,  and  bolstered  out,  by  me- 
chanical contrivances,  her  adust  and 
emaciated  form.  Without  a  single 
charm  of  mind  or  person,  she  made 
it  her  business  to  oDserve  and  mimic 
the  qualities  which  attract  and  cap- 
tivate, in  those  who  are  graced  with 
them  by  native.  She  was  playful 
without  vivacity,  talkative  without 
ideas,  tender  Without  passion,  and 
sentimental  without  feeling.  Art 
was  her  tutoress,  and  had  the  entire 
formation  of  her  character. 

Her  brother  was  educated  by  Mis^ 
anthropy,  in  a  dark  and  desart  cave, 
on  the  highest  and  most  rugged  of 
the  Alps,  where  he  delighted  to  stand 
and  ei^oy  his  solitary  elevation.  He 
walked  in  the  mist,  to  appear  a  giant  i 
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and  exulted,  at  sunset,  io  see  li^  the 
a4}<HniDg  iDoantaiB  eclipsed  by  his 
diadow.     In  Ahis  seclusion,  his  fes- 
tnm,  whicli  were  naturally  hard  and 
diai^Teeable,  vere  ne^er  relaxed  by 
a  annile  ;  and  as  his  wish  was  to  b« 
▼iewed  with  dread,  rather  than  de- 
light, be  studied  to  stiffisn  them  into 
hatihness.     His  hair  and  eyebrows 
grew  bristly  and  savage;   and  he 
smused  himself  with  terrifying  the 
ChanMHs  kid  bv.the  fierceness  of  his 
frown^  or  in  chadng  and  killing  the 
Marmot,  and  other  little  animals,  to 
dierish  a  consciousness  of  superiorly 
and  power.    He  nerer  mingled  with 
the  sprightly  TiUaffers,  unless  to  damp 
t^eir  pastime  bjy  the  constraint  of  his 
pTMenoe  ;  and  if  their  mirth  proceed- 
ed, notwiUistanding   this  interrup- 
tioD,    discontent   and  mortification 
made  him  inwardly  curse  them,  and 
retire.    As  he  could  not  stoop  to  that 
openness  and  familiarity  which  com* 
paaiimship  requires,  he  passed  his 
Toudi  without  a  friend,  but  solaced 
himsdf  by  interpretii^  the  disgust 
widi  which  his  society  was  shunned 
into  the  silent  acknowledgment  of 
his  superiority,  and  the  natural  ho- 
mage paid  by  a  lower  to  a  higher 
Older  of  beings. 

The  Genius  of  Self-etiimaiion, 
Uinded  by  a  parentis  fondness,  com- 
missioiied  his  children  to  assist  him  in 
his  duties.  Pride,  therefore,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  gnome,  took  one  paUi ;  and 
Vamty,  in  that  of  a  sylph,  the  op- 
posite, for  they  detestel  each  other. 
Whmrer  VanUy  went,  she  made  her 
approach  be  notified  by  the  sound  of 
beUs,  or  the  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Her  toilette  was  regulated  by  a  hand- 
Biaid  named  Fashion,  who,  every 
day,  dianged  the  colour  or  form  A 
her  dress,  to  excite  a  new  attention. 
Her  mesranee  was  tawdry  and  g^ 
ring.  She  substituted  ornament  for 
neatnen,  and  studied  what  was  con- 
spicnous,  not  what  was  comfortable. 
In  erery  drcnm'stance,  she  coveted 
the  appearance,  without  the  enjoy- 
ment, of  pleasure.  She  sought  not  to 
be  the  ol^ect  of  love.  Her  aim  was 
to  be  noticed.  Her  emblem  might 
be  found  in  one  of  her  owq  artificial 
flowers,  which,  with  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  fragrance  and  bloom, 
when  grasped  by  the  beholders,  is 
discovered  to  be  a  handful  of  n^. 
Fride  advanced  on  his  way,,  in  a 
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sullen  silence,  perfectly  secure,  that, 
without  any  ertbrt  on  his  part,  the 
fame  of  so  hnnortant  a  personage 
would  precede  him.  The  common 
expressions  of  regard  or  welcome  of- 
fended him  ;  for  he  deemed  it  an  in- 
sult to  be  ofl^red  what  so  many  others 
might  equally  receive.  The  custom- 
ary modes  in  dress,  manners,  and  opi- 
nions, he  affected  to  despise.  Orna- 
ment and  sfdendour  he  rejected.  If 
he  added  ought  in  his  attire  to  what 
was  barely  necessary,  it  was  to  give 
himself  an  air  of  austerity  and  gloom. 
He  adopted  the  forgotten  fashions  of 
a  former  age,  from  no  other  motive 
than  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
present  By  a  formal  gravity  he 
sought  the  praise  of  wisdom,  and  by 
depressing  others,  imagined  he  was 
raising  himself.  He  was  temperate 
in  pleasures — not  from  principle,  but 
from  a  dread  of  descending,  in  their 
pursuit,  to  a  familiarity  with  those 
around  him.  He  rarely  smiled,  un- 
less when  something  ridiculous  or 
perplexing  happened  to  another,  and 
especially  to  the  disciples  of  his  sis- 
ter, whom  he  regarded  with  the  most 
unmitigated  scorn.  Then  a  grim 
smile  of  cruel  enjoyment  gleamed  a- 
cross  his  features.  An  emblem  of 
him  might  be  traced  in  those  poison- 
ous vegetables  which  draw  nutri- 
tion to  their  own  ofitmsive  qualities, 
by  withering  and  mildewing  every 
herb  around  thpro. 

Vanity,  who  courted  social  inter- 
course, was  like  the  green  hill,  that, 
by  screening  itself  among  others,  had 
gained  a  gloss  to  its  st^ace  which 
the  shallow  soil  was  too  barren  to  be- 
stow; — Pride,  like  the  solitary  cliff, 
which,  bare  as  it  is,  grows  barer  by 
standing  unsheltered  and  alone. 

Though  each  was  entrusted  with 
a  portion  of  their  sire's  authority, 
yet,  as  they  were  permitted  to  employ 
it  at  their  own  discretion  on  the  hu-« 
man  mind,  their  efforts  terminated 
in  the  formation  of  characters  ex- 
tremely dissimilar.  The  proud  were 
generally  convinced  that  the  advan- 
tages on  which  they  plumed  them- 
selves were  perceived  and  apprecia*- 
ted  as  distinctly  by  others  as  by- 
themselves,  and  therefore  they  be- 
trayed no  anxiety  to  display  them. 
But  the  vain  seemed  ever  to  doubt 
the  value  or  .validity  of  their  own 
pretensions  ;  and,  from  a  desire  to 
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prevent  this  doubt  in  others^  an 
incessant  eagerness  to  bring  tbeir 
merits  obtrusiTely  into  view^  ran 
through  all  tbeir  actions.  The  proud 
roan  seeroed  indifferent  about  pleas- 
ing any,  while  secretly  feeding  on 
the  certainty  that  he  was  the  ol^ect 
of  universal  enry.  The  vain  man 
seemed  studious  of  pleaang  aH,  while 
he  only  sought  to  please  himself, 
by  the  general  admiration.  When 
wealth  was  the  ground  of  mutual 
pretension,  the  former  was  often  be- 
trayed into  avarice,  with  a  view  to 
greater,  though  procrastinated,  en* 
joyment ;  and  the  latter  into  prodi- 
^ity,  for  that  immediate*  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  absence  was  in- 
supportable. When  the  competition 
was  in  learning,  Pride,  more  afraid 
of  failure  than  solicitous  of  succesa, 
assumed  a  pompous  and  mystical  re- 
serve, and  Vanity  a  headlong  and 
blundering  loquacity.  When  they 
rested  their  pretensions  on  the  beauty 
of  their  female  votaries,  it  was  found 
that  the  proud  often  ended  in  the 
aditude  and  sourness  of  hoary  virgi- 
nity ;  while  the  vain  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  seducer,  or  fortune-hun- 
ter. When  place  'and  precedency 
"were  the  subjects  of  dispute,  the  vain 
were  forward  in  arrogating  even 
more  than  their  right;  and  the  proud, 
with  an  affected  humility  which 
made  thdr  design  more  manifest, 
took  the  lowest  ^lac^that  then-  title 
to  the  highest  might  araw  a  marked 
attention,  and  a  strong,  though  tacit, 
acknowledgment  from  the  specta- 
tors. Fride,  upon  the  whole,  was 
admitted  to  have  shewn  superior 
power,  in  rendering  characters  dis- 
gusting; and  Vantty,  jn  rendering 
them  contemptible. 

The  struggles  of  the  rival  demons 
terminated,  at  last,  in  a  challenge,  to 
meet  and  Jrj  their  strength  on  the 
same  ground.  They  accordingly  re- 
paired, by  agreement,  to  Athens,  and 
eaeh  took  possession  of  one  of  the  po- 
pular philoeophers  of  the  age.  He 
whom  FantVy  directed  was  persuad- 
ed by  her  to  fashion  his  doctrines  to 
the  taste  of  the  young,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  gay.  He  Uught,  that  plea- 
sure is  tEe  chief  good,  and  the  most 
important  business  of  life;  that  there 
is  no  Providence, — ^no  future  exist* 
enoe,-*no  re^Kmsibility  for  conduct, 
— ^and  therefore  no  check  on  the  pur« 
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suit  of  pleasure,  however  gross  or 
unnatural.  Tenets  so  flattering  to 
self-love  procured  a  multitude  of 
votaries  ;  and,  to  attract  them  more, 
the  scene  of  instruction  was  a  garden, 
embellished  with  all  the  dccmtions 
of  art,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  could  minister  to  the  most 
unbounded  wants  of  voluptuoumess. 

Pride,  on  the  contrary,  instructed 
his  disciple  to  seek  cciebrity  Irom 
moroseness,  contradiction,  and  ri- 
gour. He  inculcated  a  conduct  too ' 
severe  for  human  nature  to  adopt. 
He  intardicted  all  pleasures,  as  be- 
neath the'  dignity  of  man ;  and,  in- 
stead of  exciting  and  providing  for 
the  indulgence  of  numerous  wants^ 
he  made  a  parade  of  shewing  that  be 
had  none,  by  using  rags  for  clothing, 
and  a  tub  for  a  house.  He  afl^ctcd 
a  superiority  even  to  the  most  power-» 
ful  princes,  and  told  them,  that,  if 
they  left  him  the  free  use  of  the  na- 
tural elements,  he  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  all  they  cauld  beatow. 
From  this  snariing  and  malignant 
deportment,  he  got  the  surname  of 
Dof,  on  which  he  valued  himself 
witn  equal  ostentation  as  on  his  rags, 
'^  through  which,"  said  a  brother 
philosoptier,  "  I  clearly  see  your 
pride.''  He,  too,  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers, amonp;  those  who  thcMight  the 
adoption  of  m comprehensible  tenets 
a  proof  of  wisdom,  and  every  de- 
parture from  common  sense  an  ap- 
proach to  something  better,— who 
mistook  singularitj  for  superiority, 
sullenness  for  digmty,  and  sordidness 
for  independence. 

The  rival  demons  next  removed  to 
Carthage,  where  wealth  was  the 
grand .  otject  of  pursuit.  Vanity  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  a  young 
merchant,  who,  by  diligence  and 
lucky  chances,  was  rising  to  i^u- 
lence  ;  and  as  he  had  no  other  daim 
to  consideration,  was  hastening  to 
shew  to  others  what  had  hitherto 
been  known  only  to  himself.  Life, 
he  thoiu^t,  was  short ;  and  that  let- 
ting a  day  pass  wiUiout  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  wealth,  was  defrauding 
himself  of  a  day  of  felicity.  He 
shewed  it^  therefore,  in  his  dress,  his 
house,  his  equipage,  but,  above  all, 
he  was  careful  to  set  it  distin  ctly  be- 
fore the  eves  of  the  public  on  his 
teble.  Thithor  he  tried  to  attract, 
by  expensive  luxuries,  the  fash  ion- 
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aUe  and  acconiplidied  youth>  whose 
style,  to|iiG8^  and  behariour^  he  might 
eras  ncquirc.  Bat  while  amiming  a 
splendoar  which  his  education  and 
maimefB  diignuxd,  he  did  it  by  de- 
grees; stfU,  from  a  bashful  dread  of 
ndicaley  learing  some  ^rt  of  his 
frtahllshment  on  its  onginal  scale. 
Like  m  garden  on  a  morass,  where 
one  uncnltivmted  comer  is  sufficient 
to  betimy  the  nature  of  the  soil,  this 
want  of  coogmity  and  completeness 
destrojed  the  effect  of  all  his  toil  and 
expence^  and  constantly  reminded  his 
guesta,  that  he  had  not  been  early 
aecustomed  to  the  el^;ancie8  of  life, 
bat  was  struggling  to  rise  above  his 
oatiTe  etement,  on  feeble  and  artifi- 
cial wiiq^  For  their  own  interest, 
howerer,  they  humoured,  while  they 
amused  themselves  with  his  forward 
and  awkward  imitation  of  their  man- 
ners. They  devoured  his  dainties, 
and  laughed  at  the  giver,  who  grati- 
fied at  once  their  appetite  for  food 
and  for  foUy. 

Pride  entered  a  man  of  middle  age, 
who  had  retired  from  trade,  to  the 
enjoypaent  of  senatorian  dignity,  and 
thus  iiistructed  him : — '^  Your  busi« 


ow  iUf  by  imitating  the  nobles, 
to  kem  at  a  distance  those  whom  yoA 
have  bitherto  admitted  with  a  fami- 
liar affiibility.  If  you  give  an  en- 
tertainment, let  the  invitational  fix  a 
distant  day,  that  your  guests  nugr 
bdiold  iu  approach  with  awful  soh- 
dtode  and  preparation.  When  they 
arrive,  receife  them  with  the  same 
cold  wadL  stately  condescension  which 
yoa  have  yourself  formerly  experi- 
enced from  the  senators  and  suffetes, 
and  let  the  same  unsocial  solemnity 
prevail  at  your  table.  Never  let  it 
appear  that  one  man,  by  his  personal 
qualities,  is  more  welcome,  or  can 
add  more  to  your  gratification  than 
another.  Learn  the  art  of  damping 
every  pleasant  sally,  by  a  corrective 
gravity;  and  let  no  man,  who  is 
not  so  rich  as  yourself^  presume  to 
fed  himself  happy  in  your  presence. 
Beware  of  risking  the  statement  of 
a  comparison  in  any  other  point; 
and,  therefore,  should  a  man,  dis- 
tinguished only  for  worth  or  talents, 
dare  to  take  a  lead  in  conversation, 
1ft  a  reproving    manner    instantly 

'  teach  him   that  he  is  not  wealthy 
enough  to  be  wise.     Should  conver- 

sttios,  in  qsite  of  every  lepuke,  pro- 


ceed,  wrap  yourself  up  in  a  sort  of 
suffisring  silence,  with  sometimes  a 
dight  smile,  as  if  at  the  shallowness 
of  the  speaker,  and  lescive  yourself 
for  the  first  interval,  shortly  and  die- 
Utorially  todedde  the  snlject,  with- 
out ofibring  any  reasons.  Draw,  as 
it  were,  an  arctic  drde  around  you, 
in  the  centre  of  which  you  must  re- 
main as  fixed,  as  cold»  and  as  un- 
apnroschable  as  the  Pde.  Cheer« 
fulness  and  ease  will  thus  be  banished 
from  from  your  house;  and,  by 
adc^ting  the  pompous  discomfbrt  of 
patricians,  you  may  be  allowed  a 
portion  of  their  repulsive  dignity.  Be 
careful,  above  all,  to  associate  diiefly  « 
with  those  whose  pretensioDs  are  the 
same  in  kind,  though  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  degree  with  your  own ;  and 
E refer  being  the  first  man  in  a  vil- 
ute  to  being  the  second  in  Cartha|^" 
This  advice  was  followed,  but  with« 
out  success,  'llie  constnant  of  a 
finroed  and  oonntarfeit  character 
could  not  be  uniformly  maintained. 
The  phrases  of  the  forum  would 
sometimes  dishonour  the  saloon :  and 
when  the  demon  was  off  his  gutfd, 
his  pupil,  bv  rdaxing  in  an  evening 
with  an  old  pofcompanion,  would 
undo  all  the  effects  of  his  ndnful 
self-deniaL  Like  Penelope,  ne  un- 
ravelled by  nigiht  the  web  he  had 
wove  by  day,  and  had  his  labour  to 
commence  anew. 

The  rivals  next  met  in  Bmne, 
when  their  wish  was  to  try  how  far 
they  could  diminidi  the  value  of  the 
most  perfect  characters.  Vanity 
chose  a  statesman  who  had  rendered 
himself  the  most  popular  orator  of 
his  age  ;  and  succeeded  in  tarnishing 
the  splendoYH'  of  his  fame,  by  be- 
traying him  into  a  constant  and  dis- 
^ting  ijepetition  of  his  services, — by 
iimiring  him  with  such  a  false  sense 
of  his  owi^  importance  as  led  him,  in 
domestic  distress,  or  political  adver- 
sity, to  tire  the  pubhc  ear  with  his 
childish  whining, — by  tempting  him 
meanly  to  solicit  a  friend  to  write  a 
fictitious  and  flattering  account  of 
his  conduct, — ^and  at  last,  by  seducing 
him  to  fawn  upon  the  destroyer  of 
his  country,  that  he  mi^ht  preserve 
his  ears  to  listen  to  his  flatterers. 
Pride  took  possession  of  a  stubborn, 
intrepid  patriot,  and  urged  him  to 
many  of  those  actions  which  were 
ascribed  to  his  acknowledged  ability 
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and  virtue.  He  could  not  stoop  to 
modify  his  conduct  to  a  change  of 
circumstances,  but  maintained  an  ob* 
stinate  inflexibility,  when  accommo* 
dation  would  have  been  more  bene- 
fidaL  He  would  have  all,  of  which 
he  had  once  signified  his  approba- 
tion, or  nothing;  when  pushed  to 
the  last  extremity^  with  savage  im- 
patience he  tore  out  his  bowels; 
and,  to  spare  himself  the  personal 
mortification  of  meeting  a  triumph- 
ant rival,  he  thus  deprived  the 
stete  of  her  ablest  citizen.  The  last 
act  of  his  life  robbed  the  rest  of  half 
its  glory,  and  unmasked  a  selfish- 
ness which  rendered  the  motives  of 
his  public  conduct  equivocal  and  sus- 
picious. 

In  their  next  efibrt,  the  demons, 
shifting  the  age,  but  not  the  scene, 
souffht  each  a  subject  in  whom  they 
could  exhibit  their  power  under  the 
greatest  variety  of  aspects.  The  male 
fiend  selected  a  cardinal,  whose  brain 
he  inflamed  in  equal  d^rees,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  me  pride  of 
rank,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  pride  of 
power,  the  pride  of  learning,  and  the 
pride  of  sanctity:  and  the  female 
chose  a  titled  poet, -who  was  vain  of 
a  nobility  which  he  affected  to  de- 
spise, of  talents  which  he  abused, 
6f  infidelity  which  his  remorse  be- 
lied, of  scorn  of  mankind,  while  he 
was  straining  every  facul^  to  win 
tbeirplaudits— of  indignation  against 
cruelty,  while  practising  it  on  those 
he  had  sworn  to  cherish,-— of  exces- 
sive sensibility,  which  was  but  excess 
of  selfishness, — and  of  love  for  a 
country  which  he  laboured  to  demo- 
ralise and  debauch. 


CJuly 


With  the  exhibition  of  these  mas- 
terpieces the  contest  closed,  but  as 
it  left  undetermined  to  whom  be« 
longed  the  diabolical  praise  of  bar- 
ing added  most  to  human  misery, 
the  mutual  hatred  and  pretensions  of 
the  rival  pair  were  only  exasperated 
by  the  inconclusive  conflict. 

Desirous  of  the  strongest  barrier 
between  them,  they  fixed  on  the  Pt* 
renean  mountains.  Pride  chose  tne 
south  side,  and  Vanity  the  north, 
which  still  continue  their  favourite 
resorts.  Both  make  occasional  ex- 
cursions to  a  Green  Isle  in  the  oppo- 
site ocean  ;  but  their  influence  there, 
though  not  destroyed,  is  consider- 
ably diminished  by  the  superior  po- 
tency of  a  benignant  Genius  called 
Common  Sense,  Through  his  means 
the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive objects  in  their  just  and  natu- 
ral proportions, — to  rate  themselves, 
as  well  as  others,  at  their  real  value, — 
and  to  dissipate  the  vapours  breathed 
around  them  by  the  kindred  demons, 
which  would  present  things  to  their 
eyes  indistinctly  swelled  into  false 
and  extravagant  forms. 

Mav  the  influence  of  this  useful, 
though  homely  household  god,  be 
strengthened  and  extended  till  Astrsa 
shall  return  to  the  earth,  and  till  the 
Genivs  of  Self-estimation,  di^usted 
with  his'iUidt  offspring,  shall  draw 
his  sister  Merit  from  her  retirement, 
and  again  make  her  his  only  asso- 
ciate r  Mav  the  Green  Isle  of  the 
ocean  be  their  darling  abode,  and 
from  thence,  as  from  another  Delos, 
may  they  waft  their  benign  in- 
spiration over  every  corner  of  the 
globe  I 
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To  a  young  Lady  on  St*  Valentine's  Eve. 


Tuts  if  the  eve  of  Valentine, 

And  many  a  youth  will  rack  his  fiincy, 
In  verse  and  biilet»doux  to  shine^ 

With  compliments  to  lovely  Nancy. 

Methinks  J  see,  around  your  room, 
Lie  scattcrM,  emblems,  amorous  posies, 

While  each  epistle  breathes  perfume 
Far  sweeter  than  Arcadian  roses. 

Dear  Nancy,  may  the  humble  bard 
Whose  artless  song  comes  unadomM, 

One  moment  meet  your  kind  regard, 
Nor  be  for  richer  trifles  scornM ! 


No  quaint  device  adorns  his  page. 
Of  hearts  commingling—turtles  cooing  ; 

Or  Cupids,  in  resistless  rage. 

With  quiver  filled,  for  man's  undoing. 

I  will  not  talk  of  flames  and  darts. 
And  other  roetaphoric  fancies  ; 

Of  wounded  souls,  and  bleeding  hearts. 
As  lovers  do  who  read  romances. 

Although  your  beauties  please  ray  sight. 
And  flattery  to  the  fair  is  common, 

I  will  not  call  y^u  angel  quite* 
I  think  you  lovelier  as  a  woman. 


"***•  J  Scenes  and  Impresnons 

Twere  ca^  for  the  Muse  to  swear 

Of  glo^iriog  cheek  auiid  iwelUag  bosom  ; 
How  this  transcends  the  Uly  fair, 

Aod  that  the  rose-bud*8  opening  blos- 
som* 
What  though  these  hills  were  never  seen. 

Except  in  blest  poetic  vision ; 
A  poe^^  eye  can  pierce  the  screen. 

And,  nipturM,  gaze  on  fields  Elysian  ! 

The  lawn  which  veib  a  Virginia  breast 

GH^es  vigour  to  Imagination  | 
As  Fancy  paints  the  ptenix*  nest, 

The  rarest  wonder  of  creation. 
And  I  could  praise  joor  dewj  Up, 

And  saj  it  breathM  celestial  nectar; 
Bat  as  I  ne^cr  was  blest  to  sip, 

This  were  at  best  a  bard'*s  conjecture* 

Toar  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Would  suit  my  rhyme  and  sound  in 
metre; 

No  tuneful  orbs  e*er  sooth'd  my  ears, 
1    know    not,     therefore,    if  they*re 


My  pen  oonld  say,  your  sparkling  eye 
Ontrirines  the    stars— sheds    br^hter 


With  all  that  memoiy  could  supply. 
Or  poet8ster*s  ftuicy  muster. 

Sodi  arts  befit  the  venal  throng. 

Who  sue  for  wealth,  or  flatter  beauty; 

I  chose  to  decorate  my  song 

With  artless  truth  and  firiendly  duty. 

I  need  not  say  that  you  are  fitir. 

Your  toilet  tells  you  that  each  mom« 
ing; 

But  Time,  who  lies  in  ambush  there. 
Is  all  your  winning  sweetness  scorning. 


I »  Egypt  and  in  HaJy.  6 1 

His  breath  is  cold  as  Lapland  snows; 

Unseen  he  on  your  bosom  lingers ; 
And    oVr  your   cheek,    that   dimpling 
glows, 

Unfelt  he  draws  his  withering  fingers. 

He'll  dim  the  lustre  of  your  eye. 
Your  snow-white  neck  with  freckles 
sprinkle  ; 
And  mark  your  forehead,  fair  and  high. 
With    many    a    long,    deep-furrow*d 
wrinkle. 

Then  list,  dear  maid,— be  it  your  care 
The  nobler  charms  of  mind  to  nourish  ; 

For  they,  with  verdure  fresh  and  fWr, 
Beneath  his  chilling  hand  shall  flour- 
ish. 

Just  now,  improve  your  sun-bright  hour ; 

Why  should  your  sweets  untasted  wi- 
ther? 
Love  beckons  tram  his  myrtle  bow'r ; 

Let  cautious  Prudence  guide  you  thither. 

But  he  who  talks  by  rote,  or  rule. 

Of  killing  fh>wns  and  seniph 
Dear  maid,  suspect  that  man  a  fool, 

Or  that  his  purpose  is  beguiling. 

Be  yours  to  meet  some  modest  youth. 
Who  holds  your  worth  in  estimation  ; 

Whose  heart  is  love,  whose  tongue   b 
truth. 
And  sues  to  gain  your  approbation : 

Then,  led  to  Hymen's  hallow'd  porch. 
Before  next  Valentine's  returning. 

May  Love  light  up  his  sacred  torch. 
Through  Ufe  with  ceaseless  lustre  burn« 
ing! 


8CEKE8  AND  IMPfiESSIONS  IK  EGYPT  AND  IK  ITALY  ^. 


We  imagined,  on  perusing  the  first 
publication  of  this  anonymous  au- 
thor, that  we  could  detect  peculiari* 
ties  about  it,  indicating  a  proneness 
on  bis  part  to  the  laudable  employ- 
ment of  book-making ;  and  on  this 
account  we  could  not  help  viewing 
his  Sketches  of  India  as  the  fore- 
runner of  a  family  of  Tours,  Travels, 
Reof^ctions,  Scenes,  and  Impres- 
sions. It  is  an  easy  matter,  we  appre- 
hend, to  foretel,  with  almost  penect 
certainty,  on  seeing  a  man  s  first 
perfoimance,  whetlier  he  will  try  a 


second  ;  and  still  more  easy,  on  see- 
ing the  second,  to  predict  whether  he 
wul  attempt  a  third;  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  judge 
from  tlie  expression  of  a  person's 
countenance,  and  a  little  talk  with 
him,  whether  in  his  case  taciturnity 
Or  loquacity  prevails.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  first  production,  too,  is  ge- 
nerally a  pretty  good  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
its  being  followed  by  otners  from  the 
same  pen,  for  good  authors  common- 
ly write  more  than  one  bookt.    But 


*  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy ;  by  the  Author  of  Sketches  of 
India,  and  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula.     London.   Longnoan,  Ac  1824.  pp.  452. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  remarks,  that  the  best  English  authors  are  the  most 
volnmiDOua.    He  himself  must  be  taken  as  one  great  instance  of  this  fact. 


(^^  scenes  ana  jmprcstwn*  tn  dif^/i*  unu  «»  «tufj 

besides  this  criterion,  there  is  about    tion,  and  that,  on 


some  works  so  much  of  the  natural 
spirit  of  their  authorsy  so  much  that 
indicates  their  ordinary  feelings  and 
pec\diarities>  that  really  one  cannot 
fail  to  determine,  to  one's  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  whether  they  are  de- 
cidedly given  to  literary  practices, 
and   to  the  composition  of  books. 
That  modesty*  however,  which  it  is 
said  is  peculiar  to  great  genius,  may 
eventually  gain  the  upper  hand  of  a 
moderate  ambition,  and    thus   the 
world  may  be  disapnointed  of  what 
that  genius  promised ;  but  middling 
tdents,  which  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  assortment  of  opposite 
qualities— pertinacity,  loquacity,  and 
conceit,  and  not  unfrequently,  too, 
a  degree  of  activity   and  industry 
which  leads  them  to  the  peri>etra- 
tion  of  all  manner  of  literary  crimes, 
are  sure  to  prove  abundantly  steady 
and  unweariable  in  their  (^rations, 
when  once  they  are  fairly  set  upon 
a  literary  course.    But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  author 
before  us,  who  unquestionably  po8« 
sesses  some  peculiarities  of  the  lat- 
ter sort  of  writers,  has  now  publish- 
ed enough  to  challenge  the  critic; 
and  as  he  has  doubtless  determined 
to  write  still  more,  we  have  thought 
it  high  time  seriously  to  admonish 
him  to  abandon  some  of  the  faults 
with  which  all  his  writings  abound. 
Though  there  are  great  exceptions 
to  the  general  maxim,  that  **  prac- 
tice prcMUces  proficiency,"  as  in  the 
instances  of  Home,  Thomson,  "  The 
Great   Unknown,"   Campbell,    &c. 
whose  Douglas,  Seasons,  Waverley, 
and  Pleasures  of  Hope,  were  among 
the  first,  and  are  decidedly  the  best 
things  they  ever  wrote, — ^yet,when  we 
read  the  first  book  of  an  author  who  is 
evidently  not  more  than  the  third  part 
of  a  century  x>ld,  and  find  it  tolerably 
well  put  tc^ther,  we  naturally  ex- 
pect Uiat  ashe  writes  he  will  improve. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  Scenes 
and  Impressions  ;  and  we  can  only 
account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing 
a  very  probable  thing — that  ne  has 
been  much  spoiled  bv  a  critique  upon 
his  Recollections  or  the  Peninsula, 
which  appeared  lately  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  in  which  he  was 
Tinluckily  informed,  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  hnak  and  lively  imagina- 


the  whole,  he 
writes  wonderfully  well.    The  up- 
shot of  this  has  been,  we  are  sorry  to 
remark,  that  our  friend  has  clearly 
taken  it   into  his  head  that  he  is 
a  man  of  noUble  talents,  of  no  ordi- 
nary imaginative  powers,  and  that  be 
possesses,  withal,  the  necessary  capa- 
bilities of  a  more  than  tolerable  au- 
thor.   Now,  we  would   really  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  this  pcuDtj 
and  submit,  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  public,  that  his  talenu,  though 
good,  are  not  by  any  means  of  an 
order  ^at  entitles  him  to  make  audi 
UieTBTyflourishes  as  those  displayed 
in  his  last  work.    Though  there  was 
not  much  simplicity  of  style  in  bis 
former  works,  they  were  compara- 
tively free  from  two  great  faults  most 
conspicuous  in  this— ^affectation  and 
bomMAt— the  almost  necessary  evils 
of  that  ootnplaoency  and  sdf-appro- 
bation  whicn  we  should  sumioae  is 
invariably  produced  by  tl .  favour- 
able judgment  of  a  literary  function- 
ary, so  high  and  authoritative  as  the 
one  to  which  we  have  alluded.  When 
once  a  man  conceives  a  very  satis- 
factory notion  of  his  own  deserts,  af- 
fectation, that  most  disgusting,  by 
the  way,  of  all  our  sinless,  or  at  least 
secondary  failings,  is  sure  to  grow 
upon  his  character,  as  a  loathsome 
bloat  thrives  and    spreads  on  the 
pampered  body ;  and  bombastic  lan- 
guage is  so  much  akin  to  an  afiected 
manner,  that  both  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  and  reproached 
in  the  same  terms.    It  is  needless  to 
remark,  that  both,  or  either  of  these 
faults,  especially  when  visible  in  com- 
position, vaaplj,  at  least,  a  defect  d 
literary  skill,  if  not,  indeed,  of  judg- 
ment Itself.    But  to  call  in  question 
this  high  and  peculiarly-honoured 
intellectual  power,  is  to  an  author  as 
serious  a  matter  as  a  denial  of  ho- 
nesty is  to  a  merchant,  or  an  im- 
peachment of  professional  skill  to  a 
professional'man,  or  of  orthodoxy  to 
a  divine,  on  which  alone  depends 
the  confidence  of  those  whose  confi- 
dence he  necessarily  requires.    On 
the  ground,  therefore,  of  affectation 
and  bombast  merely,  we  shall  not 
farther  urge  the  charge  of  a  scarcity 
of  judgmenf  hi  the  author  before  us, 
and  we  call  upon  our  charity  to  with- 
hold us  from  seeking  any  other  proof 
of  the  fact.    But  we  do  serionsly 
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dMige  kim  with  a  rery  middlins; 
tiite.  His  is  profa«edly  a  work 
fitted  more  to  amine  the  fancy,  and 
to  tett  npon  the  feedings  of  the  heart, 
than  to  edify  <»*  enlighten  the  head,— * 
tnd  as  such,  therefore,  the  hkndUh« 
meats  and  diasdty  oi  a  pore  taste 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  of 
mocfa  more  importance  wan  the  less* 
refined  marks  of  a  powerful  and  vi« 
moos  understanding.  Unfortnnate- 
Tj,  bowcTer,  he  has  assumed  a  style 
whicb,  for  high-sounding  tone  and 
Uusteiing  consequence,  is  not  a  whit 
iaferior  in  many  parts  to  the  half- 
poUsbed,  half-rude,  though  far  more 
eneigetic^  expatiations  of  a  well- 
known  inetn^K>litan  divine.  So  far 
from  possessing  any  thin^  like  har- 
moDy,  indeed^his  composition  is  stiff 
to  a  dffl-ee  that  renders  it  frequently 
nnintelugible  on  a  hasty  perusal,— 
sodden  and  abrupt  in  turning  from 
one  sulgect  to  anoUier, — and  most 
cramped  and  broken  where  it  ought 
to  possess  most  freedom  and  conti« 
nuity.  But  there  is  always  meaning 
in  what  he  says,  and  not  a  little  of 
it;  and  there  is  instruction  in  it  too, 
tboa^  he  disclaims  all  intention  to 
write  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  his  readers. 

There  are,  throughout  the  volume^ 
obrioos  indications  of  our  author's 
having  perused,  with  attention  and 
approbation,  Volney's  well-written 
Travels  in  Egypt,  for  whether  studi- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  former,  or  ac- 
Qikntal  merely,  there  are,  in  the' 
writings  of  botn,  many  strikingly  si- 
milar passages,  and  many  instances, 
too,  in  whidi  there  are  obvious  re* 
lemblances  in  their  manner.  In 
«)e  very  important  point,  however, 
these  anthors,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are 
pofecdy  contrasted.  The  one  vras  a 
conscientious  Deist;  for,  with  all  his 
deiim,  Volney  was  yet  an  honest 
loaa,  and  died  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind :  the  other  is  apparently  a 
^^Iiristian,  of  more  piety  than  is  com* 
^nly  found  in  people  of  his  profes« 
Boo»  among  whom,  alas !  piety  is  a 
thmg  more  frequently  scorned  than 
'^▼ttiKl ;  "  the  sword  (according  to 
t  levwe  if  not  illiberal  remark  of 
•fohn  Edwards)  being  a  more  deadly 
^eapon  to  the  spiriu  of  those  who 
do  wear  it,  than  it  is  to  their  bodies 
<n  the  battle-day."    We  fed,  how 
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ever,  a  satisfaction  in  referring  to 
pages  103,  121,  195,  and  857,  for 
proofs  of  our  author's  religious  and 
moral  bearing. 

We  have  l^n  somewhat  particu- 
lar in  making  the  foregoing  critical 
remarks  upon  the  literary  duuacter 
of  our  autnor's  performance,  because 
the  merit  of  sucn  works  mainly  con« 
sists  in  the  mere  elegance  and  cor- 
rectness of  their  diction;  on  these 
aualities,  at  least,  depends  much  of 
tie  pleasure  derivable  from  them. 
M.  A.  B. — (we  cannot  be  con* 
stantly  reiterating  ^*  our  author," — 
and  we' have  no  other  mode  of  brief- 
ly designating  him) — M.  A.  B.  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sort  of  rambler  to  and 
nro  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  his 
way  from  India,  where  he  had  been 
professionally  employed,  he  called  in 
by  Mocha,  of  vrnidi  he  giyes  the 
best  and  most  graphic  description  we 
have  seen.  From  thence  he  sailed 
up  the  Red  Sea  to  Djidda,  a  place 
described,  as  our  readers  wiU  remem- 
ber, by  the  roaster-pen  of  Bruce;  but 
M.  A.  B.  only  sketclies  the  character 
of  its  present  Governor,  Rustan  Aga, 
and  describes  his  unique  and  amu- 
sing Interview  with  that  important 
personage.  From  D^^dda,  by  the 
way  of  Yambo,  Kosseir,  and  the  De- 
sart,  he  ultimately  arriyed  at  Thebes, 
which  was  the  first  i>lace  in  Egypt 
he  halted  at  to  examine.  He  then 
sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Dendera, 
Siout,Radaroont,  Memphis,  and  from 
thence  to  Ghizeh,  of  au  which  places 
he  gives  topographical  and  character- 
istic sketches,  and,  like  the  generality 
of  E^ptian  travellers,  expresses  his 
particular  astonishment  at  those  mo* 
numents  of  human  power  and  folly, 
the  pyramids.  We  have  then  an  in- 
teresting enough  account  of  Cairo, 
and  some  very  unsatisfactory  parti- 
culars respecting  the  present  Ruler 
of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  of 
whose  character  we  had  been  led  to 
form  a  yery  different  notion  from 
that  which  is  conveyed  of  it  in  this 
yolume.  He  is  here  represented  as 
a  grovellingjhrutal,  and  selfish  Turk, 
occasioning  mischief,  rather  than 
doing  ^ood  to  Egypt.  We  quote  the 
followmg  paragrapns  relative  to  him, 
which  may  al^  be  taken  as  sped- 
mens  of  M.  A.  B.'s  mode  of  expres- 
sing himself: 
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Mohammed  AH  Pasha  is  a  Turk*  a 
very  Turk,  &c.  So  far  ftom  improving, 
as  far  as  we  could  hear  and  see,  he  is 
ruining  and  impoverishing  his  country. 
He  has  got  rid  of  his  Turks  and  Alba- 
nians, and  flatters  himself  his  new  levy  is 
a  master-stroke  of  policy.  He  does  not 
pay^  and  will  never  attach  tlicm ;  and  if 
they  do  not  (which  I  think  probable)  de- 
sert with  their  arms,  and  disturb  his  con« 
quests  and  possessions  above  the  cataracts, 
they  wfll  die  away  as  a  body,  and  fall  to 
pieces  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

The  protection  which  he  affbrds  to  the 
European  traveller  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
bat  net  at  the  expense  of  truth.  He 
knows  if  his  country  was  not  safe,  the 
European  would  not  come  there :  he  en- 
courages the  intercourse,  because  he  avows 
his  wish  to  receive  and  employ  Pranks ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  let  them 
see  and  know  that  protection  is  afibrded 
to  them,  and  to  accustom  his  subjects  to 
their  presence.  As  far  as  Pasha  can  be 
independent  of  the  Porte,  he  is,  and  he 
knows  it  is  only  by  cultivating  his  Eu- 
ropean relations  that  he  can  effbcttially 
continue  so  to  the  end.  They  might  now 
send  him  the  bowstring  in  vain ;  they  tell 
you  that  he  is  not  sanguinary ;  men-grow 
tired  of  shedding  blood,  as  well  as  of  other 
pleasures ;  but  if  the  cutting  off  a  head 
would  drop  gold  into  his  coflTers,  he  would 
not  be  slow  to  give  the  signal*.  His  laugh 
has  nothing  in  it  of  nature ;  how  can  it 
have  ?  I  can  hear  it  now,-*a  hard  sharp 
laugh,  such  as  that  with  which  strong 
heartless  men  would  divide  booty  torn 
flrom  the  feeble.  I  leave  him  to  his  ad- 
mirers. At  one  thing  I  heartily  rejoice  ; 
it  is  said  that  our  consul-general  has  great 
influence  with  him,  and  it  is  known  that 
that  is  always  exerted  freely  and  amicably 
for  Pranks  of  all  nations  in  distress  or 
difficulty,  and  often  for  natives  also. 

We  went  to  the  castle  and  visited  the 
arsenal ;  a  dear-eyed,  intelligent,  manly- 
■pokcn  Englishman  was  in  temporary 
charge  of  it,  and  hoped  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  situation.  He  was  a  gopd  speci- 
men of  what  our  countrymen  are  in  such 
charges.  Not  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done 
here ;  there  are  plenty  of  good  workmen. 
Pranks,  and  some  English,  who  were 
disappointed  with  their  employer,  and 
about  to  return  :  they  only  cast  four 
pounders.  It  was  in  a  room  here,  over 
a  machine  for  boring  cannon,  that  some 
Prenchman  formerly  in  charge  had  paint- 
ed in  large  characters — *'  Vive  Mahomed 
AlU,  ProUcUur  Aes  AHiT  The  Ettg* 
iithman  taidy  that  when  the  Pasha  visited 
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ihi  arsenal^  he  cerUOnly  asked  qmesHomt 
that  surprised  him^  in  a  Turk.  A  man 
in  power,  of  common  intelUgenee,  soon 
learns,  by  some  means  or  another,  to  ask 
a  few  questions  when  he  visits  an  estab- 
lishment. His  merit,  if  any,  is,  in  de- 
fiance of  prejudices,  receiving  men  with 
heads  to  contrive,  and  hands  to  execute 
what  himself,  his  three-tailed  sons,  and 
his  people  cannot. 

These  particulars  are  certainly  at 
direct  variance  with  all  the  accounts 
of  the  Pasha  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
Mr  Rae  Wilson^  one  of  the  latest  wri- 
ters on  Egrpt,  whom  we  know  to  be 
a  most  credible  and  trust- worthy  re- 
porter of  all  that  fell  under  his  ob- 
servation, characterises  him  as  a  man 
possessed  of  the  most  liberal  senti- 
ments, anxious  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of -his  people  by  every  honourable 
means,  dihgent  in  encouraging  learn- 
ing, and  even  the  arts,  and  shrewd 
in  adapting  his  policy  to  these  laud- 
able purposes.  Belzoni  also  speaks  of 
him  in  language  equally  commenda- 
tory>;  and  from  these  and  other  con- 
curring testimonies  in  the  Pacta's 
favour,  many  an  enlightened  politi- 
cian has  been  led  to  look  towards 
him  as  the  very  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
who  is  most  likely  to  raise  that  dcep- 
ly-d^raded  country  a  few  degrees 
up  in  the  scale  of  political  importance 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
do  not,  however,  presume  to  contra- 
dict our  author's  statements  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Pa^a,  for 
a  wily  Turk  is  a  being  about  whom 
Tery  opposite  opinions  may  be  con- 
scientiously entertained  by  difi^nt 
individuals;  only  we  think  he  has 
shewn  no  extraordinary  d^ree  of  cha-  i 
rity,  in  Insinuating  that  a  *'  set  of 
foreign  adTenturers  put  notions  into 
his  (the  Pasha^s)  head,  and  w<wds 
into  his  mouth,  which  pass  for,  and, 
in  truth,  become  his  own ;"  leaving  us 
to  infer  from  this  that  other  travefiers 
had  been  entirely  deceived  in  think- 
ing that  his  seeming  wisdom  was  any 
thing  more  than  dogmas,  learnt  off 
by  rote,  the  mere  pretty-pollisms  of  a 
parrot.  We  request  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve how  M.  A.  B.  tries  to  lessen  our 
opinion  of  the  Pasha's  shrewdness  in 
tne  sentence  immediately  following 
that  which  is  printed  in  italics  in 


*  We  do  not  like  the  apparently  illiberal  spirit  in  which  tliese  remarks  ara 
given.— Ed. 
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the  foregoing  extract,  ami  in  which 
he  attempts  to  neutraliae  the  effect  cf 
the  Httle  credit  be  had  relacUntlj 
and  yetj  quaintly  giren  to  him.  In 
short,  we  tbink  M.  A.  B.  has  com* 
pletely  mistaken  the  Viceroy's  cha- 
racter, and  we  are  still  willing  to 
beUere  all  that  has  been  said  of  him 

a  the  two  travellers  before  mention- 
We  would  fain  hope,  indeed, 
that  we  are  correct  in  this  notion  of 
the  Padia's  character,  because  we 
cannot  b^p  cherishing  an  expecta- 
tion, that'll  he  lives  to  witness  a  little 
more  of  tbe  success  of  the  Greeks,  he 
nay  be  encouraged  to  bestir  bim- 
sdt  to  exertion  in  tbe  same  cause. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  he  has 
gone  as  far  as  be  could  well  ^  in  f ree- 
ingbimself  from  the  donunancy  of 
the  Porte,  and  indeed  he  is  now  al- 
most independent  of  it,  bis  subjection 
to  its  authority  being  little  more  than 
what  a  nominal  vassalage  would  be 
in  a  feudal  country.  His  means,  too, 
are  considerable,  viewing  the  con- 
dition in  which  Egypt  remained  un- 
der the  rude  policy  of  bis  immediate 
predecessors ;  or,  rather,  they  are  con- 
siderable, when  contrasted  with  the 
now  enervated  state  of  tbe  Ottoman 
Government.     Joined  witk  the  ef- 
fective forces  which  tbe  Greeks  can 
lend  into  the  field,  therefore,  an  army 
<^  Egyptian  Arabs  would  prove  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  in  tne  way 
of  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
Forte  to  re-subjugate  tbe  land  of 
Socrates  and  Plato;  and  in  estima- 
ting tbe  united  strength  of  tbe  Gre- 
cian and  Egyptian  armies,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  view  them  as  thorough- 
ly organized,  for  though  numerous 
enough,  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
defective  in  point  of  military  discip- 
line and  skUI.  The  Turks,  however, 
are  not,  in  ^is  respect,  a  whit  their 
superiors,  nor  are  tney  more  amply 
provided  with  financial  means ;  and 
It  is  to-  be  at  least  presumed,  that 
they  do  not  surpass  either  Arabs  or 
Greeks  in  military  enthusiasm.     In 
short,  we  believe  that  Greece  and 
^;ypt  could,  hand  in  band,  crush  the 
feeble  power  of  the  Turks.    But  we 
are  forgetting  what  is  more  particu- 
larly our  present  business. 

In  speaking  of  other  Egyptian 
matters,  M.  A  .B.  does  not  shew  much 
of  the  characteristic  erudition  and 
research  of  the  generality  of  British 
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travellers.  Perhaps  this  ought  not, 
in  his  case,  to  be  accounted  a  fault, 
for,  afWr  what  has  come  from  tbe 
pens  of  the  numerous  s^avans  of  all 
nations,  who  have  visited  and  de- 
scribed the  antiauities  and'curiosities 
of  the  country,  little  new  light  could 
have  been  expected  to  be  thrown 
upon  them  by  so  cursory  an  observer 
as  our  author.  The  epigrammatic 
sketches  of  the  manners  of  modem 
Egyptians,  however,  are  interesting, 
though  far  too  hasty  and  superficial 
to  satisfy  a  shrewd,  censorious  rea- 
der. 

We  intended  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  excursion  to  Italy  also,  but  we 
find  our  room  is  already  oeeopied. 
We  r^;ret  thb  the  more,  as  tbe  part 
of  tbe  volume  which  is  devoted  to  his 
travels  in  that  country  is  perhaps 
tbe  most  amusing  and  valuable :  the 
shortness  of  bis  stay  at  the  different 
places  he  visited  did  not  permit  him 
to  describe  them  with  a  traveVcr^ 
like  minuteness  and  accuracy,  but 
his  advertisements  of  what  he  saw  at 
Malta,  Syracuse,  Mount  iEtna,  and 
Naples,  are  all  written  with  spirit, 
and  occasionally  with  force.  AVe 
were  a  little  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing awkwardly-expressed,  though 
impressive  reflections  on  Rome : 

Ascend  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and 
look  around  over  the  stately  columns, 
and  the  pointing  obelisks,  the  temples, 
porticoes,  the  arches  of  triumph  !  What 
ages  flit,  with  their  crowding  shadows, 
past  you  !  What  voices  sound,  sober  and 
sad,  of  those  who  thought  and  wrote  like 
men  Worthy  the  name — men,  an  undis- 
covered scroll  of  whose  true  thoughts 
would  be  prized  as  a  nobler  relic  than 
these  grand,  though  ruined  shrines  of 
gods  and  victors,  about  whom  we  are 
now  disenchanted. 

The  greatest  [Measure  derived  from 
wandering  among  these  noble  remains,  is 
a  consideration  of  the  surprising  power 
of  man.  Beneath  such  a  magnificent 
ruin  as  the  forum  of  Nerva,  under  the 
columns  of  a  Trajan  and  an  Antoninus, 
before  that  stupendous  block  the  obelisk, 
brought  from  Heliopolis,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  glorious  temple  the  Pantheon,  which 
has  been  the  model  for  all  after-time, 
you  feel,  if  you  are  a  common  man,  one 
without  the  bright  attainments  of  that 
scientific  knowledge,  which  is  true  power^ 
without  even  the  strength  or  skill  to  raise 
the  stone,  or  shape  the  common  brick;  yen 
feel  all  the  advanUges  and .  blessings  of 
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nodety  doaUy  $  yoa  shrink  to  think  of 
the  littleness  and  helplessness  of  solitary 
man ;  you  startle  at  his  power  and  di^ 
ruig,  where  minds  and  bodies  aid  each 
other,  and  fill  the  world  with  wonders  of 
a  creation  within,  and  from  its  fair  self, 
which,  to  the  eye  of  the  witutored  savage, 
would  all  be  mhrades. 

I  like  the  black  and  monumental  cy- 
presses, which  on  the  hills  round  tMs 
city  seem  to  grow  as  mourners,  and  dark- 
ly wave  their  spiral  tops  above  this  spot, 
this  grave  of  gioiy  and  of  empire.  How 
strange  mirth  seems  in  Rome !  yet  here 
it  is  load,  healthy,  happy.  Beneath  a 
lofty  mound  of  broken  sherds  and  an- 
cient pottery,  without  the  dty,  there  are 
some  rustic  tavems,  and  thew  aie  trees 
near,  and  grass  grows  round  them :  here 
you  vMy  ate  tht  peopte.  The  women  fai 
their  bUu^  hats,  with  flowers  in  them, 
and  bouquets  in  their  hands  and  bosoni8« 
and  the  laoed  corset,  and  the  velvet  jac* 
ket,  nine  crowded  in  one  open  carriage, 
all  smiles  and  glowhig  with  rude  health, 
arrive  and  sit  down  with  men  of  their 
own  class,  at  open  tables,  and  feast  and 
dance  to  the  lute  and  tambourine,  and 
mnd  the  k}^g  holiday  in  merriment. 
The  firnns  and  features  of  the  Roman 
women  are  very  handsome ;  they  are  all 


on  the  large  scale,  but  have  astonlAingiy 
line  profiles,  and  eyes  of  the  brightcat 
lustre.  They  still  call  these  festivals  Bac- 
chanalian, and  crowd  to  them,  if  the 
Wioather  is  fine,  in  great  numberb 

The  remainder  of  the  Tolume  is 
occupied  with  cursory  descriptions  of 
the  principal  cities  through  which 
he  passed  m  his  rout  home,  particu« 
fau-ly  Florence^  Bologna,  Padua,  Ve« 
nice,  Verona,  and  Muan,  from  whidi 
one  ignorant  of  the  state  and  cha** 
racter  of  these  places  wouM  certain- 
ly  derive  some  useftil  information, 
but  to  those  already  fkrailiar  with 
their  history,  local  curiosities,  and 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  we 
fear  these  descriptions  would  add  but 
little  to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
our  author  is  an  accurate  and  shrewd 
observer  of  men  and  manners  ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  ceneral  cha- 
racter of  his  writings,  tnat  he  pos- 
sesses a  heart  filtted  to  sympatnise 
with  their  feelings  and  fortunes,  and 
a  head  capable  of  eommunioiting  to 
others  what  he  has  felt  and  seen. 
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Qonto  fl  monda  ba  di  vaso  e  df  ^mtOe  I— CuaHiii 


WEMfTtrvh  stream  I  Where  now  I  look 
OB  thee. 
The  ft«quent  flashing  of  the  sunbeam 

telle 
How  psondly  thy  deep  breast  of  water 
swells: 
And  all  thy  winding  course  spreads  ferth 

tome; 
Prom  where,  beskle  the  castled  rock,  the 

Receives  thy  blended  tide,  to  where  the 

lake. 
Bounteous  of  rivers,  pours  thee  ferth,  to 


The  green  vale  as  a  paradise:  I  see 
Where,  by  the  House  of  God,  emblem 

ofThne 
Thou  windest,  and,  to  Him  that  marks 

thy  flood 
Rolling  uncfaangedly  as  erst  when  they 
Who  tong  there  on  thy  bank  have  slept 

did  climb. 
Joyous,  the  steep  of  life,  renew*st  the 


Of  thought  befitting  most  the  stranger  of 
a  day. 


A  dark  veil  of  o*er<4irehing  woods  con- 
ceals, 
At  parts,  thy  current;    breakmg  its 

bvfghtline, 
And  yidding  to  the  dazsled  si|^t  a  fine 
And  sweet  repose.  Whfle  there,  my  pleas'd 

eye  steals 
Over  the  various  tincting  that  reveals 
The  wane  of  Summer— where  the  dark 

green  fedes 
To  sere  or  russet,  through  a  thousand 

shades. 
How  sweet,  yet  sad,  a  joy  my  rapt  mind 

feels. 
Pondering  how  oft  beneath  tbericli- 

leav*d  bough 
Tve  sat,  in  noontide  idlesse,  countini; 

the  flowers 
That  mingled  in  the  garland  Spring 

had  flung, 
Studious  of  beauty,   o*er  thy  plackl 

brow; 
Or,  feom  my  flute,  in  July*s  twilight 

hours, 
Pour*d  the  soft  melody  thy  Naiad's  bow*te 

among. 
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Repmi  of  an,  adjudged  Lau^Coie* 


Maaj  M  Error  is  tb  j  course ;  yet  they 
Wbo  dirdl  opoQ  tliy  brink  behold  a 


Lace  Chntity  or  Truth,  whgse  port 


Of  oyslal,  flowing  rapidly  away. 
Or  Having  to  bathe  the  daisy  on  its  way* 
The  pale  white  weed,  whose  flow*ry 

covering  hides 
Thy  shallows,  when  thy  dminken  cuiw 
rent  glides 
A  stream  of  Summery  laughing  to  the  day 
That  gflds  thee,  and  so  sweetly  o*er 

thy  bed 
Bf  oiaic  nourmuriag,  becomes  ihee  welL 
The  fldreat  maid,  that  seeking,  where 

remote. 
The  pftearoae,on  thy  bank,  and  vfalet. 


Of 


looks  into   thy  silverf 
swaU 

sweet  line  of  beauty  there 
may  note. 

Such  streams  as  thine  of  old  Diana  loT*d 
T6  bathe  in  with  her  nymphs;  hot 

llMee  are  fled 
Prom  esrth:  the  etherial  bands  that 
nightly  led 
The  dance  by  moonlight  on  the  swardy 

orroy'd 
With  sephyr  *moog  the  ckwing  flow*rs,  or 

VMW'd 

Sleepily  with  the  twilight  wave  adown 
The  rirer  flowing  soothingly,  or,  with 

a  crown 
Wov'n  of  the  setting  sun*s  last  beanu 

removM, 
Just  ere  they  melted,  from  the  moun* 

tain  he^t, 
flat  by  the  gUisBy  stream,  weeping  to  see 
Its  brightoeas  die  away ;  these  too  are 

Or  only  on  the  dreamer's  vision  light. 
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Blse  might  I  deem  thy  k)vdy  vale  to  be 
Haunted  at  eve,  when  day*s  bright  hours 
of  joy  are  done. 

Nor  is  thy  winding  kyvdiness  unsung. 
Oft,  where  the  sUuiUng  birch  its  tresses 

dips 
To  kiss  thy  luni>id  wave,  and  wiUI-briar 
sips 
Nurture  flrom  thee,  and  woodbine  wreaths 

are  hung 
Fantastically  the  dark  elms  among. 
The  praises  of  thy  ^  dimpling  course** 

are  beard. 
And  yon  grey  column,  near  the  vittige 
rear  d. 
Tells,  on  its  broken  ublature^  who  flung 
His  ^  rural  pipe's**  young  music  o*cr 

thytkie» 
A  mighty  namel  yet,  whila  the  wikU 

notes  sank. 
Blent  with  thy  murmur  o*er  the  silent 

dale, 
A  tone  imbued  his  soul  that  did  abide. 
And  oft  recaird  his  fency  to  thy  bank. 
And  clahn*d  his  sweetest  nambers  to  thy 
stream  and  vale. 

Flow  on  for  ever  in  thy  purity  ( 
And,  while  thy  many-swc^ing  turns 

disdos6 
New  beauties,  vaiyiog  as  the  season 
throws 
Its  changeful  mantle  o*er  the  soene,  stiU 

be 
Image  of  stainless  fiutb,  simplicity. 
And  purity  of  soul,  in  those  who  dwell 
Upon  thy  banks :  still  may  thy  dear 
stream  tell. 
Coming  in  sunshine  on,  the  sweet  feUcity 
That  gilds  their  hopes,  and  thy  bright 

carrent  past 
Picture  their  bygone  days.    •      •      • 
Levenside,  1821. 


REPORT  OF  AN  ABJUBOED  LAW-CASE^  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  BOOK0. 

Shakespeare  v.  The  Author  of  Waverletf, 
^<  I  can  call  spirits  from  die  vasty  deep." 


Thib  day  etme  on^  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  Time,  a 
tML,  ID  which  Shakespeare  was  par« 
s«er,  and  the  Anthor  of  Warerley 
defender.  As  the  case  excited  con- 
tidermble  interest  in  the  literary 
world,  the  court  was  unusually 
crowded.  On  the  bench^  beside  the 
Judge,  we  observed  Homer,  Sopho- 
eles,  .fisahylna,  and  the  laughter- 
loving  Aristophanes.  The  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Scmthampton,  the  munifi« 


cent  patrons  of  the  bard  of  Avon, 
were  present,  and  seemed  to  interest 
themMlves  much  in  the  proceedinRs. 
The  jury  was  composed  partly  of  the 
gentlemen  of  former  days,  and  part- 
ly of  those  of  the  present.  Counsel 
for  the  pursuer.  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  &c.;  for  the  def^der,  Dr 
DrpBdust,  Messrs  Gifltord,  JeflVey, 
and  the  other  celebrated  critics  of  the 
day.  Among  the  various  personages 
who  crowded,  or,  we  may  say,  liter* 
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ally  crammed  the  courts  we  observed, 
in  a  corner,  the  Author  of  the  Curi* 
osities  of  Literature,  busily  engaged 
taking  notes,  from  whose  papers  the 
following  account  of  the  proceedings 
has  been  chiefly  taken. 

The  points  at  issue  were :  Whether 
was  the  pursuer  or  defender  the 
greater  genius  ?  And  whether  the  de- 
fender, by  his  productions,  had  not 
innovated  upon  the  fame  of  the  pur« 
suer? 

An  objection  was  made  to  the  trial 
going  forward,  on  the  ground  that 
die  parties  did  not  come  before  the 
court  on  an  equal  footing ;  in  respect 
that  the  one  was  a  writer  of  drama- 
tic works,  and  the  other  of  novels, 
or  prose  tales  and  histories  ;  and  that 
therefore  a  comparison  could  not  pro- 
perly be  drawn  between   the  two. 
But  it  was  argued,  that  the  two  spe- 
cies of  composition  bore  a  close  re- 
semblance to  each  other.     That  both 
depicted  natural  incidents  and  man- 
ners, and  both  dealt  in  the  passions, 
and  feelings,  and  foibles  of  humani- 
ty.  That,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  public,  had,  perhaps,  an 
effect  in  directing  his  attention  to 
dramatic  works ;  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  then  in  its  height,  made  the 
people  delight  in  tournaments,  pub- 
lic shows,  and  theatrical  spectacles : 
whereas  now  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  had  changed,  and  their  amuse- 
ments were  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels.    The^  still  retain  their  taste 
for  the  spirit  of  such  works,    but 
their  habits  have  become  more  do- 
mestic, more  retired  and  sedentary, 
and  their  minds  less    enthusiastic, 
stirring,  and  chivalrous:  they  now 
prefer  reading  in  their  closets  such 
works  as  the  novels  in   question-^ 
where  the  dialogues  are  so  inter- 
spersed with  description,  as  to  bring 
the  scene  in  a  pleasing  manner  be- 
fore the  fancy— to  witnessing  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance,  ana  the  ac-i 
tion  and  expression  of  a  mimic  re- 
presentation.   That,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Author  of  Waverley 
had  but  adapted  his  productions  to 
the  prevailing  taste ;  and  that  it  is 
probable,  had  he  written  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  his  pieces  would  have 
assumed  a  similar  form  to  his. 

The  objection  was  over-ruled,  and 
^ord  B^con  rose  to  open  the  case  for 
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the  pursuer.  He  felt  considerable 
diffidence,  he  said,  considering  the 
high  merits  of  the  subject,  to  appear 
before  such  a  learned  and  venerable 
assembly  as  the  champion  of  his 
celebrated  client  in  the  present  case, 
more  especially,  as  his  pursuits  and 
studies  might  seem  to  have  Iain  in  a 
diflferent  tract  "  But  I  consider, 
my  Lord,"  he  continued,  *'  that  the 
man  who  unfortunately  has  not  a  re- 
lish for,  or  he  who  lets  other  occu- 
pations entirely  alienate  his  taste 
from  such  productions,  is  deprived 
of  many  of  the  most  delightful  and 
exhilarating  pleasures  of  a  refined 
mind.  1  reflect  with  singular  com- 
placency on  the  many  times,  when, 
unbending  my  mind  from  severer 
studies,  1  have  luxuriated  on  the 
vivid  sallies  of  imagination,  the 
touching  pathos,  the  poignant  wit, 
and  pure  moralitv,  contained  in  the 
volumes  of  my  illustrious  client.  I 
need  scarcely  enlarge  on  the  fame  of 
this,  celebrated  author;  he  has  re- 
>  ceivcd  the  united  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  of  all  those  of  other  countries 
who  are  capable  of  approaching  his 
excellencies.  1 1  has  been  beautifully 
observed  by  one  of  his  admirers, 
that  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the 
race  of  men  became  extinct,  a  being 
of  another  species  would  have  a  suf- 
ficient idea  of  what  human  nature 
was,  from  Shakespeare's  works  alone. 
Every  shade  of  character,— every 
amiable  propensity, — every  dark, 
gloomy,  and  turbulent  passion,  is 
pourtrayed  with  such  singular  truth 
and  minuteness — 

'  £ach  change  of  many-coIour*d  life  he 

drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and    then  imaging 

new: 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded 

reign, 
And  panting  Time  toilM  after  him  in 

vain  !' 

Thus  has  his  name  floated  down  the 
stream  of  public  opinion,  emblazon- 
ed by  the  applauding  voice  of  suc- 
cessive ages, — without  a  rival,  or  even 
an  approach  of  a  competitor  ;  tJU  at 
last  one  has  arisen,  who,  similarly 
pifted  in  many  respects,  treads  close 
m  his  path,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many 
seems  to  proceed  with  equal  foot- 
steps.    Far  be  it  from  me   to  at- 
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tempt  to  unclernite  the  merits  of  the 
defmler.  I  admire  and  honour  his 
genius  ;  but  still  that  genius  may  be 
neat,  without  being  the  greatest; 
be  may  shine  a  star  of  the  first  mag* 
nitude,  without  rivalling  the  sun  in 
his  splendour.  In  fertility  and  ri- 
gour  of  imagination,  in  felicity  of 
painting  to  the  life,  in  simple  and 
natural  pathos,  and  almost  in  hu- 
mour and  wit,  he  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  his  rivaL  He  paints  a  va* 
riety  of  characters  with  true  consist- 
ency  and  originality;  so  distinctly 
are  they  Inrougnt  put,  that  we  seem 
to  recognise  them  as  individuab,  and 
in  time  come  to  reckon  them  in  the 
list  of  our  aoquaintances.  So  far  as 
he  depicts,  he  does  so  with  life,  and 
the  pictures  please  and, amuse  us. 
But  we  in  vain  look  for  those  aw« 
folly-deep  portraitures  of  humanity, 
those  sympathetic  delineations  of  feel- 
ing, ajid  gradual  risings,  insidious 
changes,  and  *  tempests  and  whirl- 
winds '  of  passion,  coming  so  closely 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms, 
whidi  are  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare. If  we  come  to  consider  the 
language  in  which  the  respective  au- 
thors clothe  their  ideas  and  descrip- 
tions, we  will  find  an  immense  su- 
perioritv  on  the  side  of  the  drama- 
tist. There  is  an  indescribable  charm 
in  the  flow  and  harmony  of  measured 
lines,  which  much  enhances  the  sen- 
timents they  express ;  together  with 
a  dignity  and  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion, which  prose  can  never  equal, 
and  never  approach.  Shakespeare's 
volumes  teem  with  passages  of  beau- 
ty, in  which  are  crowd^  and  con- 
centrated maxims,  reflections,  and 
turns  of  expression,  which  have  be- 
come incorporated  with  our  very 
thoughts,  and  which  we  borrow  like 
a  second  language,  on  all  occasions, 
either  of  seriousness  or  levity.  His 
works  can  bear  to  be  perused  again 
and  again,  and  always  with  renewed 
or  additional  pleasure." 

The  ilhistnous  counsel,  after  ob- 
lenring  that  it  was  almost  needless  to 
call  any  witnesses  on  the  part  of  his 
client,  although  hosts  of  them  were 
in  attendance,  concluded  a  learned 
and  eloquent  speech,  by  craving  from 
the  jury  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 

The  counsd  for  the  defender  now 
rose.  When  the  question  was  first 
Stated,  he  said^  it  was  not  with  the 


view  of  making  invidious  compari- 
sons. His  client  had  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  to  be  thought 
to  excel  the  great  master-spirit  of  his 
age,  Shakespeare.  The  present  dis- 
cussion was  forced  upon  nira,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  as 
annc^ance  on  his  part  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  defend  his  client.  Comparisons 
of  all  kinds,  but  especially  of  literary 
merit,  were  often  very  vague  and  in- 
conclusive. Of  two  persons  attempt- 
ing the  same  walk,  one  might  excel 
in  qualifications  of  one  kind,  and  one 
in  another,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
much  nicety  to  adjust  the  balance 
between  them.  The  noble  and  learn- 
ed counsel  on  the  other  side,  with 
much  candour,  had  admitted,  that 
in  what  must  be  considered  the  es- 
sentials of  genius,  the  author  of 
Waverley  was  little  or  nowise  infe- 
rior to  his  great  prototype — in  ima- 
ginative power,  in  felicity  of  descrip- 
tion, and  in  depth  of  feeling.  That 
he  had  not  pourtrayed  many  of  the 
passions  and  feelings,  which  are  most 
remarkable,  and  most  prevalent  in 
humanity,  may  perhaps  be  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  Shakespeare 
lived  before  him.  The  great  minds 
of  the  days  that  are  past  have  seized 
upon  the  most  striking  and  most  im- 
portant subjects,  and  have  left  little 
to  their  successors  but  imitation  and 
amplification.  There  is  no  farther 
room  to  paint  the  workings  of  ambi- 
tion, leading  on  to  guilt  and  cruelty, 
after  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and 
King  Richard.  Groundless  jealousy, 
revenge,  and  the  love  of  malice,  pure- 
ly for  its  own  sake,  is  already  de<« 
Eicted  in  Othello  and  I  ago, — the  me- 
mcholy  wreck  of  a  noble  and  sensi- 
tive mind  in  Hamlet, — and  youthful 
Jassion  in  the  loves  of  Romeo  and 
uliet.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that, 
striking  out  new  paths,  and  seizing 
on  incidents  not  obvious  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  and  therefore  not  suspect- 
ed to  exist,  is  a  principal  character- 
istic of  genius.  But  human  nature, 
though  diversified,  is  not  inexhaus- 
tible,— the  jgeneral  properties,  and 
primitive  passions  and  affection,  have 
already  been  sufliclently  pourtrayed. 
The  Author  of  Waverley  then,  to  be 
original,  had  to  take  these  general 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  represent 
them  when  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, situations,  and  states  of  ci-» 
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vilization ;  as  Is  exetniilified  in  the 
Covenanters,  under  the  sway  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm, — the  Celts  in  a 
semi-harharous  state,  &c.  These 
characters,  then,  being  peculiar,  and 
confined  to  a  sect  or  nation, .  though 
they  may  not  be  so  generally  or  in- 
dividually interesting,  display  not 
the  less  art  and  power  in  their  con- 
struction. In  his  historical  charac* 
ters,  the  Author  of  Waverley  will 
bear  an  equal  comparison  with  l^ake* 
speaie,  in  his  truth  of  painting,  and 
power  of  illustrating  and  amplifying 
the  conceptions  of  history.  In  paf* 
thos,  the  history  and  trial  of  Effie 
Deans,  the  catastrophe  of  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  and  several  other 
passages,  vk  with  the  finest  scenes  of 
Shakespeare.  The  ludicrous  humour 
of  Bailie  Jarvie  has  few  counter- 
parts in  the  pages  of  the  other ;  and 
the  cavalier,  Dugald  Dalgctty,  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  shake  hands  with 
the  sack-loving  Sir  John  Falstafi; 
Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe,  and  the  sisterly 
afi^ection  of  Minna  and  Brendain  the 
Pirate,  eoual  the  most  lovely  crea«* 
tions  of  Shakespeare.  In  short,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  enumerating  his 
various  beauties ;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  bring  forward  proofs  of 
the  universal  admiration  m  whidi 
the  works  of  the  defender  are  held* 
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Here  a  motley  crowd  of  witaessea 
were  examined,  consisting  of  all  rank^ 
degrees,  ages,  and  profenions,— <rfd* 
maids,  bachelors,  grave  doctors,  and 
philosophers — striplings  and  young 
misses,  who  all  bore  unequivocal  tea- 
timony  of  the  pleasure  they  had  de* 
rived  ftom  the  author's  works.  After 
these,  Voltaire,  and  some  others  of 
his  countrymen,  his  disciples,  were 
brought  forward,  in  order  to  give 
their  o^nion  against  the  dramas  of 
Shakeqteare.  But  Voltaire's  evidaice 
was  so  contradictory,  and  so  plainly 
shewed  that  he  was  unaeouainted 
with  the  mirit,  and  prejudiced  a- 
gainst  the  plan  of  the  author's  works, 
as  to  renaer  his  testimony  of  no 
wttght 

Here  the  pleadings  closed,  and 
the  venerable  Judge  summed  up  the 
evidence  in  a  dear  and  masterly  man- 
ner. He  left  die  decision  entirely 
to  the  impartial  verdict  of  the  jury  ; 
and  if  they  should  give  it  in  ikvoitr 
of  the  pursuer,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  rather  be  an  honour  than  a 
disappointment  for  the  Author  of 
Waverley  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
competing  with  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare. 

The  jury,  after  retiring  for  sonlb 
time,  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
pursuer,  on  both  issues.  C. 
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The  landlord  received  me  with  a 
smile,  but  the  evening  was  wet,  and 
my  parlour  contained  nothing  in  the 
^ape  of  amusement,  except  an  odd 
volume  of  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land. I  was  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing melancholy,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, and  my  old  friend  Dickson  held 
out  his  hand  to  me.  1  had  written 
him  a  note  about  an  hour  before, 
mentioning  the  circumstances  which 
would  oblige  me  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  village,  on  my  way  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  I  had  scarcely  hoped  that 
It  woukl  have  found  him  disengaged. 
We  were  both,  you  may  be  sure, 
heartily  glad  to  meet,  for  we  had 
been  separated  for  some  time.  We 
pulled  our  chairs  nearer  the  fire, 
filled  our  glasses  to  the  brim,  and 
prepared  to  make  the  most  of  our 
time. 

Dickson  and  I  had  been  school- 


fellows, and  both  of  us  had  spent  a 
fireat  part  of  our  early  life  at  Edge* 
field, — he  with  his  father  and  mother, 
and  I,  being  an  orphan,  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt  We  both  left  the 
village  about  the  same  time ;  Dick- 
son sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
I  for  the  East  Our  youthful  friend- 
ship was  thus  entirely  broken  ofi^, 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  we 
again  met  by  accident  in  Paris.  We 
had  both  made  independent  fortunes, 
and  were  on  our  way  back  to  our 
native  country.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, kept  me  for  some  time  on  the 
continent,  and  Dickson  set  ofi^by  him- 
self for  Edgefidd,  where,  he  said,  aH 
his  ambition  was  to  end  his  days  as 
happily  as  he  had  begun  them.  1  pro- 
mised to  see  him,  if  ever  I  happens  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  my  cnudhood; 
but  fate  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
reside  in  a  very  different  part  of  the 
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idsidy  «nd  it  wiis  now  a  mere  aoci* 
deot  which  enabled  me  to  spend  a 
dosen  of  hours  in  the  ver^  heart  of 
aU  my  ancient  assadatiens. 

The  fire  blazed  brightly,  and  we 
had  scarcely  finidied  our  first  bottle. 
Are  there  any  b^ngs  in  exiatence  so 
QBfbrtaBate  as  never  to  have  en- 
joyed the  extacy  of  such  a  moment  ? 
If  there  are,  thev  may  die  when 
th^  please,  lor  they  m  not  know 
what  it  is  to  live.  We  were  both 
twenty  years  older  than  when  we 
last  sat  in  this  very  parlour;  but 
though  time  had  aomewhat  changed 
die  exinreasion  of  our  ieaturesy  and  al- 
tered the  appearance  of  our  persons, 
it  had  still  left  us  hearts  and  souls 
as  capable  aa  ever  of  cherishing  that 
enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling 
whidi,  with  us,  had  ever  constituted 
the  diief  charm  of  our  existence. 
Let  the  plodding  slave  of  Phitus, 
and  the  cud  laborious  bookworm,  toil 
on  for  ever  through  their  appointed 
mole-hiUa,  and  let  them,  if  they 
please,  sneer  at  what  to  them  appears 
the  absurd  eccentricity  of  those  who 
have  ventured  to  trace  out  for  them- 
sdves  a  little  by-path  widely  differ- 
ent frooi  the  broad  and  beaten  road 
of  1^.  ^  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  their  philosophy."  Happiness 
is  not  external — it  is  not  to  be  seu^t 
for  £»  and  wide,  like  a  diamond 
mine,  or  a  vein  of  goldr^it  is  within 
omaelves.  It  ooosists  neither  in 
wealth,  nor  knowledge,  nor  power, 
bnt  in  that  blessed  constitution  of 
our  mental  and  physical  capacities 
whadi  induces  us  to  clothe  m  ver- 
dure and  sunshine  every  ^thing 
around  us,  which  can  convert  a  de- 
sart  into  an  Arcadia,  and  change  a 
melancholy  world  into  a  glorious 
eUstum.  Ck>nftdent  in  the  ehsticity 
of  an  unchanging  temper,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  a  sunny  imagination, 
there  are  none  of  tlie  calamities  of 
mortality  which  individuals,  thus 
ftanwd,  need  fear.  They  move  on 
in  their  own  orbits,  and,  like  Saturn 
with  hia  ring,  they  are  independent 
of  all  li^t  except  their  own.  But  I 
am  wanderii^  from  my  subject ;  aU 
I  meant  to  uj  ia,  that  ftbanks  be 
to  the  goda !)  Dickson  and  I  had  d- 
wajra  a  little  romance  in  our  consti- 
tatuMH;,  and  that  consequently  we 
were  always— and  more  especially 
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on  an  occasion  like  that  to  which  I 
now  refer— happier  than  we  would 
have  been  without  it. 

^^  And  BOW,"  said  I,  after  we  had 
talked  over  a  few  of  our  more  recent 
adventures  at  Paris,  '' you  must  tell 
me  something  of  former  times — of 
'  aidd-lang-syne,'  as  the  Scotch  call 
it  Stands  Edgefield  where  it  did  ?" 
"  How  can  you  suppose  it  possi- 
ble ?"  answered  Dickson ;  *^  does  not 
Time  roll  his  ceaseless  course,  and 
change  every  thing,  even  the  appear- 
ance of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
as  efiectually  as  the  bloom  of  a  lady's 
cheek,  or  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye  ? 
If  the  hoary  tyrant  snares  neither 
cities  nor  kingdoms,  maxing  his  trade 
of  devastation  a  melancholy  mono- 
p^v,  will  he  overlook,  think  you, 
an  humble  and  defenceless  village  ?" 
"  WcU,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  let  us 
talk  somewhat  less  metaphorically. 
Let  us  pass  horn  theory  to  realitv. 
Are  the  Peanxms  still  in  the  old 
house  adjoining  the  parsonage?  do 
you  recollect  the  predatory  incur- 
sions we  used  to  make  into  their  or- 
diard,  to  rob  the  ancient  trees  of  their 
very  parsimonious  supplv  of  apples, 
not  quite  like  those  of  the  Hesperi- 
des?  The  old  man  used  to  eaten  us 
sometimes,  but  the  good  dame  in- 
terfered in  our  behalf,  and  aa  soon  as 
her  '  K^iuv  Aye^Mf^imif,  i/^od^»  i}ia»* 
was  about  to  announce  our  fate,  she 
playfully,  tapped  him  on  the  cheek 
with  her  spectacles,  and  giving  him 
one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  that  ever 
a  Venus  of  sixty  bestowed  upon  a 
Mars  of  seventy,  eloquently  depre- 
cated his  wrath.  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  and  with  many  a  good 
advice,  aU  of  which  we  commonly 
contrived  to  forget  by  the  following 
afternoon,  we  were  restored  to  liber- 
ty. Is  the  venerable  couple  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living  ?"  "  No;  they 
are  bpth  dead.  Their  old  house  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  a  field  of  corn 
is  at  this  moment  waving  where 
*  once  their  garden  smiled.' " 

"  Peace  be  to  their  ashes  !  What 
can  you  tdl  me  of  the  Amots  ?  Ed- 
ward was  the  cleverest  boy  at  school ; 
his  sister  Magdalene  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  village;  and  their  fa« 
ther  the  only  Justice  of  Peace  in  the 
county  that  no  one  ever  thought  of 
laughing  at.  ^Vhat  has  become  of 
Edward?  After  yourself,  Dickson,  he 
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was  my  favoarite  playfellow.  Per- 
haps his  sister  had  some  connection 
with  our  friendship,  for  I  daresay 
you  may  recollect  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish, at  a  tolerably  early  period, 
the  difference  between  a  black  eve 
and  si  blue.  Magdalene's  was  of  toe 
most  bewitching  blue.  She  was  a 
year  or  two  older  than  I,  but  I  liked 
her  the  better.  Eyery  body  who 
knew  her  liked  her,— ^very  body,  I 
mean,  who  was  not  of  her  own  sex, 
for,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken> 
there  was  not  a  woman  between  the 
years  of  fifteen  and  fifty  who  did 
not  look  upon  her  with  jealousy  and 
envy.  I  had  the  vanity  to  suppose 
that  our  esteem  might  be  mutual, 
and  I  remember  that,  when  alone,  I 
not  unfrequcntly  indulged  in  a  few 
day-dreams  of  felicity,  cdT  which  she 
was  ever  sure  to  be  the  heroine ;  but 
they  were  only  dreams ;  her  gentle 
image  was  soon  destined  to  pass  from 
before  mine  eyes,  and,  under  another 
heaven,  new  cares  and  hopes  were  to 
be  awakened  in  my  bosom.  Yet  I 
never  forgot  her,  Uiough  I  daresay 
she  has  long  since  forgotten  me ;  I 
can  call  her  up  to  my  mind  even  now, 
with  her  thickly  clustering  ringlets 
of  dark  hair,  and  soft  expressive  eye, 
and  her  sweet  smile,  that  seemed  to 
rest  upon  you  like  moonlight ;  and 
then  tne  tones  of  her  beautiful  voice, 
there  was  so  much  feeling,  so  much 
soul  in  them  !  You  will  smile  at  me, 
Dickson,  but  you  will  forgive  my 
enthusiasm,  when  you  recollect  that 
I  talk  of  my  first  love."  Dickson, 
however,  seemed  to  have  as  little  in- 
clination to  smile  as  I  myself  had. 
He  appeared  as  much  interested  in 
the  subject  as  I  was.  Perhaps  he  also 
had  loved  her.  We  were  both  si- 
lent for  some  minutes.  My  reverie 
was  what  would  commonly  be  called 
a  melancholy  one,  for  it  carried  me 
back  to  the  **  fairy  haunts  of  long- 
lost  hours ;"  but  who  does  not  know 
that  the  pensive  and  mellow  sorrow 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
produced  by  such  applications,  is 
worth  a  whole  eternity  of  careless 
and  clamorous  joy  ? 

My  friend  spoke  first,  but  it  was 
with  reluctance,  as  if  unwilling  to 
chase  away  the  vision  which  our  fan- 
cies had  created.  ''  Alas,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh, 
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^*  EUe  etait  de  ce  monde,  oa  les  pins  bdles 
choses 

Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
Et  roje,  elle  a  vecu  ce  qai  vivent  les  roses 

L'espace  d*un  madn.*' 
"  Is  she  there  indeed?"  cried  I,  catch- 
ing the  import  of  his  words  almost 
before  they  were  uttered.  '*  1  had 
almost  fancied  a  being  such  as  she 
could  never  die."  "  You  should  ra- 
ther have  wondered,"  said  Didcson, 
"  that  she  ever  lived."  "Is  there 
any  of  our  former  friends  in  the  vil- 
lage at  all  ?"  I  at  length  inquired, 
after  another  pause.  "  A  few,"  was 
the  reply,  "a  very  few;  but  they 
are  all  changed;  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  these  from  strangers; 
girls  have  become  wives  and  mothers ; 
boys  have  grown  into  fathers ;  and 
the  generation  of  seniors  to  whom  we 
looked  up  with  so  much  deference,  as 
the  wisest  and  most  august  of  hu- 
man beings,  have  either  been  gather- 
ed to  their  fathers,  or,  having  dwin- 
dled down  into  their  *  second  child- 
ishness^  and  mere  oblivion,'  exist 
only  in  the  slippered  pantaloon, 

*-  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 
every  thing.' " 

"  Has  this  change  of  persons," 
asked  I,  "  effected  any  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  society  and  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  place  ?'  "  Much," 
answered  my  friend ;  "  the  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Lambert,  who,  in  our 
younger  days,  reddecl  at  the  Castle 
m  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  whose 
decision  in  all  points,  civil,  political, 
and  moral,  the  whole  village  bowed> 
were,  as  you  must  remember,  a  cou» 
pie  of  the  most  'eminent  Christians,' 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  most  outrageous 
Methodists  then  in  the  kingdom. 
Under  their  administration  Edge- 
field was  a  sort  of  New  Zion  in  minia- 
ture— a  most  godly  sanctuary,  where 
all  the  saints  delignted  '  to  tarry  till 
their  beards  grew  i*  it  was  here  that 
the  itinerant  orators  employed  by 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  loved 
to  sojourn.  Here  did  these  *  sweet 
and  holy  men*  contrive  most  easily  to 
open  the  pockets  of  the  *  elect ^  and 
to  teach  *  the  new-bom  babes  <tf 
grace'  how*  they  might  make  their 
*  calling  effectual,*  and  their  '  salva- 
tion sure.*  Here  were  religious  tracts 
diffused  with  a  lavish  hand  ;  and  he 


vWkad  not  read  '  Tba  Death-bed 
topes  of  Suaaa  Fry/  er  '  The  sud^ 
dea  aad  wonderful  Convevsioo  of  Ti- 
■MChv  Porrisy  Tailor   iu  NotUB|Q« 
hiBk,  was  one  who  bad  as  jet  made 
hatsaaall  progresa  towards  the  '  New 
Jerasslem/  and  wlio  ni^t  still  be 
coBsidered  aa  waoderiag  m  '  heathen 
darkness.'     But  at  length  8ir  John 
sad  his  ladv  had  their  Tivesand  their 
Isbeora  o£  lare  broi^^ht  to  a  dose* 
They  died,  of  courae,  *  most  comfort- 
ably/ and  were  buried  with  all  due 
psmp^    Tbehor  to    the  titles  and 
estate  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  ;  he 
tere  Us  lady  2u>wn  to  the  castle  in 
sbaaoucbe  wd  £aur  ;  he  ordered  all 
the  old  furniture  to  be  condgned  to 
a  hunbev-rooni,  and  brou^^  down 
his  own  at  great  expense  from  I^n* 
4oB ;  he  collected  ail  the  tracU  and 
ianmncrable  booka  of  Theology,  with 
which  the  house  was  stofled^  into 
the  stable-yard,  and*  setting  fire  to 
Ihen  '  em  magse,'  he  honoored  £dg^ 
idd  lletbodisoi  widi  as  magnifioent 
a  ffweral-pile  aa  itcoold  have  wished* 
Then  at  laat  did  the '  potent*  fi^^ 
tad  reverend  inhabitants*  begin  *  to 
think  thev  might  venture  to  steal  out 
of  their  doak  of  hypocrisy*  and  re- 
soaae  somewhat  of  the  manners  and 
fediags  of  huoum  beiogk    A  sti>oll<* 
iag  oompaay  of  players*  that  had 
besn  literally  pelted  out  of  the  place 
about  three  years  before*  now  ven- 
tmcd  to  return  ;  and  the  children*al* 
most  nneonacious  of  their  '  hackslidi 
iag*'  besan  to  entertain  some  very 
sespticalnotions  as  to  the  mbability 
of  taeir  being  taken  up  to  the  moon,  if 
they  ventured  to  gather  a  few  prim« 
ssseson  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  new 
kdy  waa  aa  active  as  her  lord.     She 
is  a  proceed  blue-stoddag*  and  of 
course*  to  suppose  that  she  could  be 
rsliglousa  womd  huve  been  the  next 
^ing  to  high  treason.    She  has  a 
sBsaUeiiog  ^  Greek ;  she  reads  La« 
|in  with  tolerable  fluency  |  in  French 
sod  Italian  she  is  oufaiL    With  all 
thia  load  ei  learning*  it  was  not  to 
be  sufpposed  that  she  should  have 
any  wish  to  resemble  the  flowers  that 
'  are  bom  to  blush  unseen.'  Accord* 
fstfj^jf  the  whole  efibrts  of  her  p;enius 
were  expended  in  endeavonnng  to 
difluae  a  love  of  hteratore  over  the 
Tillage*  or  rather  among  such  of  its 
inhabitanta  as  she  condescended  to 
IQske  her  associates.    Being  inspire 
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edi  in  particiilar*  with  a  predigieus 
passion  for  poetry*  and  nnssmring* 
or  iaagittiag  she  possessed*  some  Hi* 
tie  nortion  of  the  dwinus  tMaiut  her« 
sell^  she  inatitnCed,  in  plaee  of  the 
now  neglected  and  forgotten  Bible 
Societies*  a  Society  of  a  very  difl^ 
ent  description*  to  whidi  she  waa 

e eased  to  give  the  name  of  <  1*he 
iterary  and  Poetical  Associatiott.* 
This  Society*  eonsistii^  as  nnioh  of 
ladies  as  of  gentlemen*  meets  in  the 
castle  once  every  fortnight*  and*  now 
that  I  think  of  it*  this  is  the  very 
evening.  To  cut  a  long  story  short* 
therefore*  if  you  like  the  pn^Msal*  i 
shall  be  happy  to  take  yon  with  ase 
aa  a  strangier*  1  bang  a  member,  and 
every  member  having  that  privilege*" 
.  I  never  nefj^t  any  opportunity 
that  off^  for  seeing  human  nature 
in  any  thing  like  a  new  light*  even 
thottip  the  gratification  of  my  curio* 
sity  stiould  sut^iot^^  ^e  to  some  little 
personal  inconvenience.  On  the  pro* 
sent  occasieo,  I  avsiled  myself  most 
willinglv  of  my  friend's  invitation, 
and  as  the  rain  bad  now  ceased*  and 
{he  moon  was  shining  brightly*  we 
had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  castle.  On  the 
way  thither*  I  was  informed  that  I 
would  have  to  pay  a  trifiing  poce  lee 
the  privilege  I  vras  about  to  enj^, 
for  tnat  every  stranger  who  was  inn 
troduoed  into  the  preeBace-chambeic 
of  this  most  enli^tened  body  was 
expected  to  favour  them*  dthcar  with 
some  piece  of  literary  infermationj 
or  some  little  scrap*  in  prose  or  verse; 
of  his  own.  **  But  this  is  a  condi-* 
tion*"  added  my  friend*  '^with  which 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  com* 
plying*  for  jou  were  at  one  thne  a 
very  illustnous  poetaster*  and  must 
retain  on  your  memory  many  of  your 
most  sucoeMftil  productions.  ITou 
need  be  under  little  ap|»ehension  of 
any  thing  like  criticism*  for*  among 
the  other  poetical  effusions  whid 
we  mav  have  the  good  fortune  to 
httU'*  I  will  venture  to  say*  you  wil( 
hardly  find  one  that  wouhl  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  even  in  *  La  Belle 
AssembWe.'  Comforted  with  this 
assurance*  I  promised  todo  all  in  my 
power  to  recal  to  mind  some  of  thosQ 
juvenile  essays  which  I  had  now  for 
so  long  a  time  foigotten. 

The  members  of  the  *'  Assoeiationl^ 
were  on  the  point  of  corauifnpin^^he 
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UMtneM  of  die'iiigbc,  wlien  we  were 
ushered  into  tbeir  pliice  of  meedng, 
whidi  wag  a  fpackms  and  elegantly- 
furnished  room^  no  doubt,  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Lady  Car^ne  Lam* 
bert,  a  diowy>  rather  than  a  beanti* 
ful  wonan,  sat  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  large  table,  covered  with  books, 
niqiers,  and  writing  materials ;  her 
fmnds,  both  male  and  female,  had 
taken  their  seats  on  either  side ;  and 
at  the  lower  end,  opposite  her  lady* 
ship,  was  a  young  ct^gyman,  proba* 
bly  not  yet  provided  with  a  church, 
but  who,  in  the  well-grounded  hope 
of  seeuring  her  ladrship's  patronage, 
was  happv  to  hold,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  higUy-honourable  situation  of 
Secretary  to  the  literary  institution 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing at  Edgefield.  After  the  cere^ 
nonjr  of  my  introduction  to  the  fair 
President  had  been  dul^  performed, 
die  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  re* 
effect,  they  were  of  the  following 
import: 

^  Lambert  CasOc,  Eigtifleli^ 
t(Hh  Sept.  1823. 

''  At  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the 
*  Literary  and  Poetical  As^'ation' 
of  this  place.  Lady  Caroline  Lam* 
bert  in  the  chair,  her  ladyship  was 
graciouslv  pleased  to  favour  the  So* 
dety  with  the  first  chapter  of  her 
new  novel,  which  she  hopes  to  have 
ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Her  ladyship  also  read  to 
the  Society  a  few  deeply  pathetic  and 
beautif^ld  stanzas  upon  tne  death  of 
a  favourite  lamb,  wnich  Sir  William, 
beii^  unfortunately  somewhat  short* 
sighted,  had  shot,  misUkinfl"  it  for 
one  of  his  own  deer.  Miss  Jemima 
Digges  then  produced  her  long-pro* 
mised  Sonnet,  being  an  address  to 
the  Evening  Star.  Mr  Theodore  Pea* 
cock  repeated  his  two  parodies  of 
Moore's  celebrated  songs,  *  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,'  and  '  The  Meet* 
ing  of  the  Waters.'  Miss  Ellen  Som* 
mersreadan  interesting  translation 
of  several  scenes  from  Jouy's  new 
tragedy,  entitled  '  Sylla.'  The  Hon. 
Mr  Cecil  Rae  communicated  his  re- 
cent discovery  in  the  art  of  penman- 
ship, by  which  all  authors  will  he 
•nabled  to  write  with  both  hands  at 
once.  At  hi^past  eleven  the  Society 
adljoumed." 

Upon  these  minutes  no  remarks 
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were  made,  and  Lady  Caroline  there* 
fore  intimated  her  intention  to  pro- 
ceed vdth  the  second  chapter  of  her 
novel.  It  was  the  dullest  thing  1 
had  ever  heard;  an  attempt,  namoy, 
to  describe  the  company  assemUed 
at  a  new  inn  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lately-discovered  mi- 
neral wdl.  There  was  a  bhisteriiM^ 
Highland  Chieftain,  a  coarse  Bnglisn 
fox-hunter,  a  cunning  vulgar  attor- 
nev,  a  very  common-pla^  doctor, 
half  a  dosen  young  men  of  **  decided 
genius,"  and  a  few  other  male  ciphers. 
Then,  among  the  women,  her  he- 
roine, as  it  seemed,  was  a  half-erased, 
unnatural  sort  of  character,  ydeped, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  modem  romance, 
Clara  Mowbray;  the  minor  stars 
were,  a  worn-out  coquette, — a  dia* 
contented  wife,  ready  to  run  away 
with  the  first  man  who  offered, — a 
low-bred  Scotchwoman,  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  into  any  thing  like 
g|ood  sodetT,-— and  some  half  score  of 
*^7#  gigS^mg  girls,  ttantet  sine  n o* 
ifu'fte  umbrae.  Her  auditors  seemed 
delighted ;  but  I,  though  no  novel* 
reac^,  recollected  something  of  Smol- 
let  and  Fielding— names  which  one 
almost  never  hears  of  now,  and 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe, 
that  even  the  slightest  approxima- 
tion had  been  made  to  them  in  the 
present  production.  Yet  there  was 
evidently  an  attempt  to  sketdi  cha* 
racter  strongly  and  decidedly,  as  ther 
had  done — **Heu  I  qitanto  inlervalfo. ' 
Lady  Caroline's  task  being  ended, 
much  to  her  own  and  the  company'a 
sadsfaction.  Miss  Digges,  the  success* 
fill  debutante  of  the  previous  even* 
ing,  was  called  upon  i^r  any  '^  sweet 
effusion"  which  sne  had  been  so  kind 
as  bring  with  her.  Of  course,  all 
eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  the 
amiable  poetess.  She  was  a  saUow, 
sentimental-looking  drl,  with  red 
hair,  and  a  mouth  which,  when  she 
rentured  to  smile,  stretched  itself 
out  to  a  most  portentous  longitude. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  casting 
a  jMtir  of  pale  blue  eyes  up  to  the 
ceiling,  with  a  look  intendra  to  re* 
present  the  most  seraphic  sweetnessi^ 
she  entreated  to  be  passed  over  for 
this  night;  but  Lady  Caroline  would 
take  no  refusal,  and  Miss  Digges,  not 
daring  to  rebel  any  longer,  only  ob* 
served,  by  vray  of  preface — "  You 
know  I  make  Wordsworth  my  mo* 
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dd,"  jMid  then  recited,  with  mudi 
pttbot,  the  fbUowing  Sontiet — acopj 
of  whidi,  as  wdl  ai  of  the  ot£er 
pieeea  that  follow,  my  friend  Dick* 
•m  aHorwards  procured  for  me: 
^ovnet. 

^  I  aw  m  beggw  knock  at  Mary^s  doory 

As  old  a  man  as  erer  I  had  seen  ; 
I  daresay  lie  was  eighty-five,  or  more, 
And  pale,  and  weak,  and  vety,  very 
lean; 
And,  as  he  walkM,  his  poor  old  limbs 

seem  d  sore, 
'  And  through  his  tattcrM  clothes  the 

wild  winds  blew  ;— 
His  pantaloons  were  made  of  many  a  score 
Of  diiferent  patches— every  shape  and 
hae; 
The  fragment  of  a  coat  was  on  his  beck, 
And  on  his  head  the  remnant  of  a  hat ; 
His  bah  was  grey,  though  it  had  once 
been  blade. 
His  back  was  round,  though  it  had 
once  been  flat: 
iiaiy  soon  saw  him,  and  the  generous  soui 
Gave  htm  a  penny  to  procure  a  rolL^ 

Ldtt  and  loud  watf  the  appUose 
with  whidi  this  prodnetioB  wasreoeiT* 
ed,  and  it  unfortmiatdy  pHidiwed  the 
same  elKcl  on  the  sweet  poetess  which 
applansej  in  general,  is  too  apt  to  do. 
It  flOenoed,  at  once,  any  faint  whis- 
pering of  modesty,  and  hroug^t  into 
fnU  flMj  an  the  conceit  of  a  little 
jmnO)  vnSed  up,  almost  to  hursting^ 
with  tiie  oonsdonsness  «f  its  own 
powers,  ^tontaneonsly,  therefore, 
tad  with  a  sinile  of  condescensioD, 
die  anDonnoed  to  us  her  intention  of 
firoaring  us  with  somethiiM;  more. 
''  I  was  at  Ramsgate,"  said  s&,  ''in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the 
dioddng  harhariUes  whidi  I  saw 
dsOy  committed  on  the  shore,  called 
bmm  me*  in  a  fit  of  indignant  inspi* 
ratioii,  the  f<dlowing 
bonnet* 

Poor  little  innocent !  I  grieve  to  see 
Thy  mother  ptnnge  thee  in  the  deep, 
deep  ocean, 
Whoee  wavei,  although  they  hardly  reach 

o*cr  thy  shoulders  in  severe 


Sweet  artless  victim  i  if  thou  wert  my 

chUd, 
(Which  thou  art  not,  and  neV,  klasi 

can  be,) 
Td  snatch  thee  ^om  those  biUowa  salt  and 

itild. 
And,  putting  on  thy  dothes,  would  set 

thee  fVee  ;— 
But,  as  it  is,  I  must  in  silence  gaae. 
Omniscient  Heaven  i  how  strange  are  all 

thy  ways  I" 

'^  With  your  ladyship's  permis* 
sion,  I  shall  now  read  m^  Sonnet," 
cried  a  roioe  Arom  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  which  proceeded  from  a 
little  man,  with  hnght  grey  eves,  a 
hrown  scratch  wig,  and  a  cork*leg. 
"  We  shall  be  defiehted  to  hear  it, 
Mr  Winterdvkes,  answered  her 
ladyship.  All  eyes  sparkled,  for  Mr 
Winterdvkes  was  looked  on  as  the 
Peter  Pindar  of  the  Society,  and 
though  nobody  liked  to  he  made  the 
subject  of  his  satire, .  yet  ev^  one 
was  pleased  when  he  seemed  disposed 
to  vent  it  on  another.  Assuming  the 
solemn  air  of  mock-heroic  diomty, 
he  rose  fVom  the  table,  wftlked  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  planted  his 
cork-leg  firmly  behind,  moved  his 
wi^  somewhat  awry,  roUed  his  little 
twinkling  eye  ''  in  a  fine  phrensy,^ 
and  casting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
remarked,  Demre  commendng,  in  a 
sort  of  parenthesis,  but  so  grayely, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  was  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  ''  You 
know  I  make  Milton  my  model ;  and 
happening,  last  week,  as  I  returned 
home  a  kttle  tipsy  fVom  a  conriyial 
party,  to  haye  my  attention  arrested 
by  tne  Moon,  these  lines  flowed  from 
my  mouUi  in  a  fit  of  irrepressible 
inspiration : 

bonnet  to  tjfte  iHom. 

Cream-colonred  Moon  I  you  now  are  in 
the  sky 
Smiling,  aye  laughing,  till  you  hold 
yom  sides; 
You  don  your  **  seven-leagued  boots," 
and  then  you  fly 
Through  the  blue  ether  with  a  giant> 


Indeed  it  is  a  AarfU  thii^  to  me. 
To  view  thee  sprawl,  and  scratch,  and 
tear,  and  kick ; 
And  bear  thee,  in  thy  depth  of  misery, 
Yent  all  thy  soul  in  one  unbroken 
shriek. 


YonVe  like  a  jan]ithig.«ar,  or  pleasors* 
boat 
That  through  the  vast  expanse  of  wa> 
tersgoes. 
Only  yon  care  not  fbr  a  hdm  one  gnat. 
As  people  say^^-you  follow  your  own 
nose* 


7«  Edgefield. 

Firtks  can  yott  "  kidy"— gentle,  fWr,  and 

teiider, 
I'd  rather  gttcsB  you  of  the  other  gender ; 
And  why  ?  because  you*re  not  a  handsome 

fCUOWf 

Nay,  on  my  conscience*  you*rc  an  u^y 

loon ; 
Your  face  is  far  too  round,  and  rather 

yellow— 
You*v«  rarely  got  the  jaundice,  Mr 

Moon." 

;  dome  0^  the  Tounger  members 
BtuflM  their  handkerchiefs  into  their 
mouths>  and  others  lai^;hed  out- 
i^;ht ;  but  Mr  Winterdykes  walked 
bade  to  his  sett  with  the  same  com- 
posure  that  he  had  left  It. 

Mr  Theodore  Peacock  was  ne^^t 
applied  to;  rather  a  handsome  young 
snan,  with  a  Romim  nose,  and  a 
Grecian  brow,  but  withal,  somewhat 
too  fashionably  dressed  to  have  much 
geniufl.  He  who  allows  his  musta- 
^1106  to  grow^  who  wears  a  diamond 
irfng  on  his  little  finger,  and  buries 
his  ears  within  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
ean  never  write  good  poetry ;  he  will 
nerer  produce  any  thing  superior 
to  the  following  translation  of  Mr 
Theodore  Peacock,  who,  turning 
with  an  air  of  fashionaUe  badinage 
to  Miss  Ellen  Sommers,  beside  whom 
he  sat,  recited  these  lines: 

Frmn  the  IttOtm  qfZap^ 
"  Dunqoe.  O  Taga  mfai  dita,"  &c. 

**  Because  no  blushing  rosM  deck 
My  gentle  Clementina*8  cheeky 
Fears  she  td  see  my  love  decay, 
And  ihde  like  evening  Ikht  away  ? 
Ah  !  knows  she  not  heni  is  tiie  hue 
Of  k>ve  most  tender,  warm,  and  true  f 
Ah!  knows  she  not  young  lovers  si^t 
The  flowers  with  flaunting  cokmrs  bright, 
But  ne«cr  willingly  fbrget 
The  pale,  but  modest  vk>let  ? 
Ah !  knows  she  not,  at  break  of  mom. 
Though  no  vermilkm  tints  adorn 
The  fiy,  yet  Aurora  loves, 
As  o*er  the  mountain's  brow  she  roves, 
To  pluck  that  flower  so  white,  so  firiry 
And  bind  It  in  her  golden  hahr  T* 

Miss  Sommers,  whose  fliioe  was,  in 
-fact,  vemarkabl  J  pale,  seemed  not  a 
little  disconcerted  by  the  somewhat 
indeUeate  manner  which  she  was  thus 
made  the  object  of  general  attention. 
With  the  hope  of  conceding  her  con- 
'fyi8ion,a8  soon  as  her  admirer  had 
finished,  she  hastened  to    comply 
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with  Lady  Caroline's  request,  that 
she  woula  read  or  recite  die  poem 
D^ich  she  had  selected  for  diia  even« 
log  from  her  numerous  stodc.  There 
was  something  peeuliaily  interesting' 
in  this  young  lady's  countenance. 
Her  eye  was  of  a  deep  melandioly 
blue,  and  her  whole  appearance  pre- 
sented me  with  a  personiflcatioD  of 
female  genius,  more  in  unison  with, 
the  beau-ideal  of  my  fancy,  than  I 
ever  expected  to  have  seen  realized. 
I  listened,  therefore,  with  much  at* 
tention,  to  the  following  verses^  m-,  as' 
the  Italians  would  cau  them,-9iMi« 
dernariu 

%%t  £n{aiit'j(  Sreomu . 

*'  I  lookM  upon  a  sleeping  infant's  tace. 
And  saw  a  smile  come  o*er  it,  brightly 
beaming 
Like  some  rich  tint  of  morning  lovdioess; 
Tell  me  of  jirhat  was  that  young  cherub 
dreamitag  ? 

What  beav*nly  sounds  were  in  Its  iiiftuit 

^  ears? 

What  httv^nly  sight  before  its  iotet 

eyes? 

Perhaps  the  mu^  of  the  roUk^  spheres^ 

Perhaps  the  gk>ries  of  the  stvry  akioa. 

Perhaps  it  wander*d  among  worlds  of 
light, 
A  viewless  spirit  of  the  sunny  air  ; 
Perhaps  it  gaz*d  on  that  eternal  site 
Where  sinless  angds  heavenly  pleasured 
share. 


Whatever  they  were,  thy  dreima 

not  of  earth, 
.    Forooto*er  thee,8w^tbabe!  had  yet 

been  thrown 
The  tamt  that  pdsons  every  mortal  birth. 
And  nuurks  the  child  of  man,  Miafor* 
'  tune !  for  thy  own.** 

*  The  next  candidate  for  public  ap- 
plause was  a  gentleman  in  blacie,  at 
least  six  feet  .hig^,  and  though  pro- 
bablv  on  the  borders  of  fifty,  Tet  as 
alenoer  as  a  stripling  of  dg^teen. 
He  was  certainly  one  <^  Uie  most 
awkward  beings  1  had  ever  seen^  -^ 
there  was  something  like  humour  in 
hisface.  1  wasnotanrprisedtohear 
him  commence  with  hoping  that  the 
ladies  would  reoollecC  he  was  aa  old 
bachelor,  and,  besides,  that  he  was 
answerable  only  for  the  words,  not 
for  the  ideas,  of  the  poem  he  was 
about  to  recite,  it  being  a  transla- 
tion,  and  was  entitled 
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EJgefitfd. 


€ntU*f  lobe. 

Imitated  from  Che  ItaUaa  or  Roiri. 
**  Oae  daj,  w  afl  ancient  hittoriaof  ag^^te, 
Master  Cnpid  detcrminM  to  hold  a  lrn»  ; 
So  he  caird  for  his  porter,  to  atand  at  his 


To  admft  all  his  guests  in  due  order  and 


His  porter  soon  came,  and  bis  name  is 

O^priaev— > 
ComxH  fs  Us  danfbter,and  Pruitry  liif 

nieee; 
Ha  atoodat  the  gate  in  his  b%b-powder*d 

wig. 
And,  like  all  other  porters,  be  lookM  migh* 

And,  proud  of  bis  powV,  as  our  histavy 

pretends, 
He  onlj  admitted  particular  friends. 

First,  YtmUh  was  receivM  witb  a  smik 

and  a  bow, 
A  fiiToixrita  of  Capid's,  as  all  men  allow  i 
Then  Beauty  was  wdcom*d  with  much 

complaisance. 
For  the  Gracu  were  with  her  each  charm 

to  enhance;-^ 
Then,  next,w€re"admfttcd  bom  Cifliyw* 

tfer  and  S^ottf 
But  the  tune  of  their  staj,  it  is  said,  v 

was  but  short ; 
Thcj  are  not  at  their  ease  whet|  they 

▼isit  the  court : 
Nest,  Jmkmty  eame,  w&h  two  friends  by 

berside, 
BGsmas  Fctiff  was  aae,  and  the  other 

'DomPHie; 
Aodhmg  was  theaudienea  they  had  of 

their  fand. 
For  this  was  a  trio  that  Cupid  ador*d ; 
And  many  the  weighty  affiurs  they  debated, 
Too  important  by  forto  be  publicly  stated: 
Then   Treof^tcry  made  his  appearance, 

with  foce 
As  glim  as  a  Courtler*s  when  tum*d  out 

ofplace; 
But  Cupid  was  gradoudy  pleasM  to  be  kind, 
80  Treadury  soon  gave  lus  cares  to  the 

winds 
JUgc  enterVI  the  next,  and  yon  soao 

might  descry. 
By  a  something  like  pleasure  that  glanced 

In  his  eye. 
Thai  the  god  had  receivM  hfan  with  com* 

plsienncc  too. 
As  gods,  when  they  think  it  ezpedientt 

win  do: 
Then  Immocenccj  bright  as  a  momiiig  in 

Jane» 
And  Coaffsucy,  stood  in  the  glittering 

saloon; 
Bat  I  rather  suspea  they  were  tum'd 

out  of  doon. 
For  Cupid  pronounced  them  a  couple  of 

bores* 


The  nibrie  of  the  crowd  had  now  paid 

their  addresses, 
And  Cupid  had  heard  all  their  cares  and 

distresses; 
One  only  remain*d,  whom  Cafrke  had 

refttsM 
To  admit,  and,  besides,  had  most  grossly 

abusM, 
For  he  bore  htm  a  grudge ;  if  yon  ask' 

me  his  name, 
7ott  must  know  H  was  WUdom^^l  tell 

it  with  shame ; 
But  at  hut,  when  he  saw  that  he  wonM 

not  depart, 
Caprke  sought  his  master  with  wratfi  at 

his  heart. 
And,  bowing  profoundly,  he  said  with  » 


*  Old  Wisdom^  befow,  shall  I  show  hfan 

up  here?* 

*  Poor  square-toes  !*  cried    Cupid,  su|>- 

pressing  a  smile ; 
*■  And  has  he  been  waiting,  kind  soul,  all 

this  while? 
Fray  tell  the  old  boy  I  am  busy  to-day. 
He  TDBf  call  the  next  time  that  he  passes 

this  way.' » 

Every  body  declared  that  this  was 
positively  libdlouB,  and  that,  as  none 
out  an  old  bachelor  would  have  writ* 
ten  it,  DO  one  but  an  old  bachelor 
would  ever  have  thought  of  trandUi* 
ting  it.  "  Here,  I  am  sure,  is  a  gen* 
tleman^"  said  Lady  Caroline,  turn- 
ing to  me  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
sBules,  **  who  entertains  less  satirical 
notions  of  the  tender  passion,  whether 
he  be  a  bachelor  or  not."  "  Your 
ladyship  docs  me  only  justice,**  an- 
swered I>  with  a  bow.  *'  I  am  a  ba- 
chelor, and  I  may  say  '  an  old  one 
too,'  but  I  have  not  yet  forgot  die 
thne  when  I  enjoyed 

*  The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple 

,       light  of  tove.'" 

*  My  *'  hour  was  now  come."  No 
apology  would  be  taken,  and  to  vin- 
dwite,  therefore,  the  sincerity  of  the 
declaration  I  had  just  made,  I  re- 
peated, as  well  as  my  memory  would 
allow,  some  lines  I  had  written  be- 
fore I  was  nineteen,  and  which  1  had 
dignified  with  the  name  of 

"  0 !  'tis  a  joy  all  joys  above 

To  know  that  an  innocent  heart  is 
thine. 
To  prcaB  with  thy  llp4hc  lips  you  love. 
And  round  the  dear  neck  thy  arm  to 
twine  t 
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The  raplurous  ligb,  and   tht   melting 
glance, 
Ddightstheear,  and  enchants  the  eye; 
And  loft  in  aflffecUon*6  'witching  trance, 
The  soul  is  serene  as  a  Summer  sky, 
O!  HeaT*n  itself  has  no  happier  hours 
Than  those  spent  by  young  lovers  in 
youth's  bright  day,— 
*Tis  ^  sunshine  of  life,  ere  the  darkling 
show*rs 
l^Vff  hurried  that  sunshine  for  ever 
away. 
The  bosom  is  pure  and  the  heart  is  wamn 

And  all  around  there  is  golden  light ; 
Vnkoown  as  yet  is  the  winter  storm^ 
Unfdt  as  yet  is  the  winter  blight. 
Irene !  Tve  watch*d  on  thy  Up  the  smile, 
AndgainM  new  life  from  th/ balmy 
breath; 
Whilst  on  thy  dear  brow  there  shone  the 
while 
Love's  simple  gift,  a  rosy  wreath  ; 
But  little  needed  that  brow  so  fair 
Lilies  or  roses  to  give  it  grace; 
Thy  sunny  ringleU  of  amber  hair 

Were  all  it  required  of  loveliness. 
Surely,  Irene,  such  love  as  ours 
Is  not  like  the  love  that  is  changed  at 
will; 


Ml/  First  Strmon. 


CJuIy 


To  it  we  have  owed  all  our  happiest  hoor% 
To  it  we  wiU  owe  all  our  happiness 
still. 
Worlds  may  perish,  and  ages  may  roD,     ' 
But  mutual  afibctkm  can  never    be 
cloy'd ; 
Ours  is  the  love  which  takes  root  in  the 
soul, 
And  only  can  die  when  the  soul  is  de. 
stroy*d ; 
Ours  is  the  love  God  has  doom'd  to  be 
The  bright  pure  love  of  eternity.** 


As  soon  as  I  bid  ended^  the  i 
tarj,  who  had  obsenred  Lidy  Caro* 
line  indulge  in  a  secret  yawn  or  twiy 
daring  my  recitation^  bulged  to  re* 
mind  her  that  it  was  now  deven 
o'clock.  She  took  the  hint  with  much 
thankfulness^  and  the  Society  was 
adjourned. 

Dickson  returned  with  roe  to  the 
rnn,  where  we  finished  another  bottle 
of  wme,  and  talked  over  our  even* 
lug's  amusement.  Early  next  mom** 
ing  I  left  Edgefield.  When  I  may 
again  visit  it.  Heaven  only  knows. 
^^  H.  G.  B. 


Vn  FIE8T  SERIIOK. 


Nearly  five-and -twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  first  mounted 
the  pulpit  of '—•  The  occurrences 
of  that  day  are  deeply  engraven  on 
my  mind.  It  was  a  delightful  mom* 
ing  in  Jiine^  and  the  eighth  of  the 
month.  The  sun  shone  forth  in  all 
its  brilliancy  and  i^lendour.  There 
was  scarcely  sufficient  hreese  to  i^ 
tate  the  trees  of  my  father's  small 
guden.  The  small  birds  chined  on 
the  bushes^  as  if  rejoicing  in  tne  ge- 
neral harmony ;  and  there  was  a 
calmness,  and  stillness,  and  quiet  re- 
pose, which  is  only  felt  and  perceiv- 
ed on  a  Sabbath  morning.  All  na* 
tnre,  on  that  morning  of  rest,  seemed 
to  participate  in  the  cessation  from 
labour,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  air. 
When  1  first  looked  abroad  from  my 
diamber,  mv  anxious  spirit  was  re- 
freshed by  the  beautv  and  quietness 
of  general  nature.  No  one  of  the 
lords  of  creation  was  to  be  seen  a- 
broad,  and  the  dumb  animals  lay 
stretched  at  their  ease  in  the  green 
fields  and  sunny  braes.  The  little 
bum  rippled  down,  and  sparkled  in 
the  glances  of  the  sun-beam;  and 
the  only  sounds  that  were  heard  were 


the  guiffling  of  the  waters,  and  the 
sweet  ^irpmgs  of  the  birds,  and  the 
hummines  of  bees.  The  sceae  duit 
presented  itself  to  my  view  was  one 
of  no  common  beauty.  It  was  f«» 
miliar  to  my  earliest  iropressions, 
and  the  sight  of  it,  on  this  momii^ 
of  my  first  public  ministrations,  a- 
wakened  recollections  that  were  deep- 
ly seated,  and  almost  overwhelming. 
It  was  here  that  I  had  spent  the  ear* 
ly  days  of  innocence  and  childhood* 
Every  tree  and  stone  were  connected 
with  some  association  of  history  or 
of  feeling;  and  the  impressbns  of 
youth,  vrnich  are  always  indelible^ 
came  rushing  on  my  mind  with  irre- 
sistible force.  1  had  spent  a  lively 
and  happy  childhood  in  these  sylvan 
scenes,  under  the  superintendanoe 
and  tuition  of  a  fond  and  affectionate 
father,  who  still  lived  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  his  fostering  care.  In  the 
joyousness  of  youth,  I  had  become 
the  familiar  favourite  of  every  cot« 
ta^er  around  us.  I  strolled  on  tht 
hills,  fished  in  the  streams,  and 
sought  birds'  nests  in  the  woods,  with 
the  youngest  of  my  own  sex ;  and  I 
courted  and  danced  with  thf  wood*- 
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bndbesiitiefl  of  the  other.  In  short, 
I  entered  into  all  the  simple  concerns 
tS  these  simple  rustics,  and  1  was 
then  as  mnch  impressed  as  they  were 
themselves  with  their  interest  wad 
httportaiice.  The  minister  of  a  parish 
in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  did  not  oc- 
CQpT  a  station  which,  in  point  of 
wealth,  conld  entitle  him  to  put  him- 
self abore  the  sphere  of  thehumhlest 
cottager.  Enjoying,  as  my  father 
did,  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
an  his  flock,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
admitted  more  as  an  equal  than  as  a 
asperior  ;  and  the  minister's  son  was 
Bot  treated  with  more  respect*  From 
the  indiilgent  course  of  studies  which 
ny  father  had  prescribed,  I  was  sent 
to  coU^e,  and  to  severer  masters,  in 
die  town  of  — — «,  wh«re  I  renuuned 
Ibr  ten  years,  widiout  having  visited 
ny  native  village.  I  went  through 
mj  trials  and  public  examinations 
with  what  m  V  friends  were  pleased 
to  term  considerable  ^lat,  and  I  had 
been  lieensed  to  preach  at  the  neigh* 
booring  Presbytery,  before  I  made 
my  appearance  at  the  manse.  I  came 
home  the  nisht  before,  and  was  to 
b^B  my  publie  ministry  by  preach* 
ing  my  fint  sermon  in  my  father's 

Wbat  a  change  was  here  effected 
in  a  lew  years!  From  the  wild,  re* 
gardleaB  youngster,  I  had  become 
the  staid,  sober,  reUgious  instructor. 
Instead  of  associating  familiarly,  and 
entering  heartily  into  their  little 
schemes  of  adventure  and  of  mirth, 
I  was  to  address  them  and  rule  them 
in  the  character  of  t^u^er  and  mas* 
ter.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  was 
tndalging  in  these  reflections,  which 
partodc  as  much  of  a  melancholy  as 
a  pleasnrable  colouring,  when  I  was 
reorinded  by  my  father  that  the  reli* 
gioos  duties  of  the  mcMrning  were 
about  to  be  performed.  These  were 
gone  throng  with  that  piety  and 
peace  which  are  exclusively  the  cha* 
raeteristtcs  of  God's  people.  When 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  I  could 
perceive  the  varied  aspect  and  de* 
Bwanour  of  the  domesnc  circle ;  my 
wwther  was  pale  and  agitated,  and  I 
saw  her  tremble  as  she  handed  roe 
the  enp.  My  lovely  sbter  was  flush* 
ed  witn  hope,  and  anxiety>  and  pride, 
and  joy/— and  my  flsther,  as  if  striv- 
ing with  mmilar  feelings,  or  as  if 
wuming  to  impress  me  with  the  dig* 


itity  and  seriousness  of  my  duties, 
was  more  than  ordinarilv  grave  and 
austere.  I  was  struck  also  with  the 
peculiar  expression  of  our  old  ser* 
vant  John's  -countenance,  as  he  oc* 
casionally  came  into  the  room.  He 
had  known  me  from  my  infisncy,  and 
it  was  but  as  yesterdav  that  be  had 
seen  me  a  ''  hafflinscallan,"  running 
wild  about  the  braes.  There  was  an 
odd  mixture  of  mirth  and  m^ncho* 
ly,  a  repressed  smile,  and  an  assumed 
gravity,  which,  if  I  had  been  in  other 
mood,  or  in  other  circumstanoes, 
would  have  afl^nrded  me  some  pleasure 
to  analyse.  But  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  I  could  not  free  myseff 
fVom  something  like  a  feeling  of  an* 
xiety  or  ajpprehension.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  bringing  myself  into  a 
state  of  calmness  and  self-command  ; 
and  after  conning  over  my  sermon 
for  the  sixtieth  time,  I  took  the  road 
to  the  church.  My  spirits  were  cool, 
and  though  I  felt  a  slight  tremor  in 
my  frame,  I  was  firm  and  collected. 
I  was  accompanied  by  my  good  old 
father.  The  neighbouring  roads  were 
crowded  with  people  deudy  and  de* 
cently  dressed,  proceedii^  on  their 
way  to  church,  to  hear  their  former 
companion  deliver  his  maiden  ser* 
mon,  and  there  was  something  ex* 
tremely  interesting  in  the  si^t  of 
people  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  the  house  of  Uod.  It  is 
here  tlutt  the  powerful  influence  of  re* 
ligion  is  felt  much  more  universally, 
and  is  displayed  much  more  unequi* 
vooedly,  than  in  the  artificial  societies 
of  towns  or  cities.  The  glens,  and 
hills,  and  dales,  speak  in  the  native 
language  of  religion,  and  their  inha* 
biunto  yield  to  the  divine  influence 
which  is  impressed  upon  every  thing 
around  them,  and  lead  their  views 
from  "  Nature's  works  to  Nature's 
God."  Their  contemplation  is  not 
obscured,  or  their  attention  distract* 
ed,  by  the  forms  of  art  or  the  dis* 
tortious  of  fashion ;  and  they  join 
in  the  simple  worship  of  their  Are* 
fathers  with  a  simfJidty  and  ringle* 
ness  of  heut  which  is  not  to  be  found 
amidst  the  refined  and  artificial  vo* 
taries  of  fashion  and  folly.  On  my 
entering  the  church,  I  saw  many 
faces  m  old  acquaintances,  whose 
eyes  were  directed  towards  me  wifSk 
firiendly  and  anxious  interest ;  and 
when  I  entered  the  pulpit  along  with 


thtfir  0WB  revered  tod  ancienl  Fab* 
toFj  I  could  eA6ily  perceive  emotions 
of  pride  and  exaltation  mantling  their 
hoinelv  but  kind  countenances.  My 
fatliers  prayer  was  extremely  affect^ 
ing.  lie  besought  a  blessing  on  our 
pvesent  meeting,  and  he  prayed  ear* 
nestly  and  pathetically  for  strength 
and  understanding  to  the  speaker 
who  was  to  addrefB  them  in  the 
holy  character  of  His  Messenger. 
J  was  nearly  overcome,  and  I  rose 
to  commence  mr  labours .  with  some 
d^p^e  of  trepiuation.  The  church 
was  hushed,  the  most  nrofound  si- 
lence prevailed,  and  all  eyes  were 
intensdy  and  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  pulpit.  Iwttscalm^by  thisuni- 
venal  acquiescence — I  experienced 
the  indescribable  influence  of  an  at« 
tentive  audience,  and  1  felt  all  my 
energies  roused.  My  text  was  thai 
most  beautiful  verse  in  Ecdesiastes, 
and  which  1  never  repeat  but  with 
a  thrill  of  delig^t^  '*  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youths 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor 
ihe  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  th^ai/'  I 
cannot  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  seiw 
tton.  In  these  my  rifier  days,  it 
appears,  upon  cooler  consideration,  to 
have  been  too  flowery  and  poetical — 
too  much  regard  being  paid  to  the 
language  and  the  periods,  and  too 
little  to  the  substance  and  the  sense. 
Like  the  greater  part  of  yoiM^  preach* 
ers'  sermons,  it  saerifioed  too  much 
to  the  graees  of  oratory,  and  could 
sufibr,  widi  much  prolMkble  advan* 
tage,  to  be  pruned  and  weeded.  I 
have  the  sermon  yet  beside  me,  and, 
on  perusing  it  yesterday,  for  the  first 
time  these  twenty  years,  I  felt  my 
cheek  bum,  and  mv  pulse  beat  quiclc^ 
at  the  thought  of  naving  once  coolly . 
and  warmly  appUuded  the  prurient 
and  extravagant  efftision.  Let  no 
one  talk  to  a  young  man  of  the  im« 
pOTtasoe  and  seriousness  of  his  pas* 
toral  duties,  or  of  the  necessity  of 
heiBg  pUin  and  practical  in  his  week- 
ly addresses  to  his  feUow-men.  There 
never  was  a  young  preacher  who  did 
not  look  upon  the  fwlpit  merdy  as  a 
place  adapted  for  the  disphty  of  his 
talents.  H«  views  it  as  the  public 
arena,  where  he  enjoys  the  only  op- 
portunity afforded  to  his  proCession 
of  putting  forth  his  strength  and 
;uamj^  aod  exhibiting  his  powers  of 
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oratory ;  and  it  runs  counter  to  tbo 
laws  of  Nature,  to  expect  that  he  will 
irepress  these  powers,  or  sacrifice  thi« 
opportunity  of  shewing  them,  for  the 
bare  performance  of  his  cold  and  ab*» 
atract  duty.  The  mistake  is,  that  he 
looks  upon  his  duties  as  too  mu^  oC 
a  profession.  I  feel  ashamed  now, 
of  the  exuberant  ornaments  of  this 
my  first  Discourse,  but  then  I  HeU 
sadsfied  and  proud  of  them.  At 
some  of  these  artificial  pauses,  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  slight  move- 
ment of  applause  amongst  my  home* 
Iv  friends,  and  I-  was  gratified  with 
the  supposed  force  of  my  preachings 
I  was  excited  to  still  greater  exer« 
tions,  and  was  delivering,  with  en- 
creased  energy,  one  of  my  most  la- 
boured  passages,  when  1  was  sud- 
denly laid  hold  of  by  my  arm,  whi^ 
was  extended,  to  add  force  to  my 
exhortations.  My  father,  assuming 
my  place  in  the  pulpit,  addressed  the 
audience,  "  My  fnends,  our  youi^ 
friend  John  seems  to  ha'e  forgot 
where  he  is,  and  who  he  is  speaking 
to*  We  are  not  in  a  theatre,  nor  are 
we  come  here  to  listen  to  theatrical 
airs.  He  is  young,  and  will  leam-^ 
ay,  and  he  maun  learq  before  b^ 
again  preaches  here.  We  are  ower 
auld  to  be  led  away  by  sound,  in 
place  of  sense,  and  we  are  engi^g;e4 
in  too  important  a  vnxk  to  be  di- 
verted fnia  the  execution  of  it  by 
mere  poetry  and  noise."  I  leamt  a 
lesson  firom  this  severe  rebuke,  dT 
which  I  was  the  better  all  the  rest  of 
my  days,  and  I  never  again  offended 
the  ears  or  hearts  of  my  unsophisti* 
cated  congregation,  by  theatrical  airt> 
or  theatrical  compoaitiMi.  It  was  nol 
lone  ere  I  recovered  my  character 
wiw  my  father,  and  the  most  sober- 
minded  of  his  eoi^regation,  and  I 
was  socm  set  down  as  being  one  of 
the  soundest  and  plainest  preabhera 
in  that  neighbourhood. 
.  With  the  encreased  experience  of 
aki^life,  and  varied  observation, 
I  have  become  more  and  more  con^ 
vinced,  <Jtmt  themore  nearly  a  preach- 
er approaches  to  simplicity  in  nis  ser- 
mons, the  more  nearly  4oea  he  ap- 
proximate to  that  standard  of  ex- 
cellence held  out  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  very  evident,  that 
religion,  in  all  ita  views,  and  in  all 
its  bearings,  embraces  elements  of 
thought,  dupable  .  of  engaging  tlui 
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most  ^werful  energies  of  the  most 
gigmntic  mind  and  extensive  imagi- 
nation. Bat  it  ought  never  to  oe 
Ibrgot,  that  the  world  does  not  whol- 
ly consist  of  philosophers  or  of  poets^ 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
nugority  are  humble,  sober-minded 
followers  of  the  Cross,  who  have  an 
equally  important  interest  at  stake 
in  the  discussion  of  this  most  import- 
ant of  all  subjects.  'It  is  to  them  cnief- 
]y  that  the  preacher  ought  to  address 
himself,  and  in  doing  so,  he  ought 
to  choose  the  simplest  method  and 
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the  plainest  language.  It  is  unques- 
tionable, too,  that  in  this  way  he  will 
reach  the  bosom  of  the  learned  in  a 
much  more  effectual  manner  than 
by  imitating  them  in  their  schofastic 
and  metaphjrsical  disquisitions.  But 
this  is  too  important  a  point  to  be 
entered  upon  at  present  With  your 
permission,  I  shall  resume  the  sub- 
ject at  some  future  period,  and  I 
shall  then  take  an  opportunity  of 
suggesting  a  few  hints  to  young 
preachers,  both  as  to  the  composition 
and  delivery  of  their  sermons.       M. 
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Mm  EPITOB, 

I  AM,  Sir,  what  some  persons 
would  denominate  a  good-tempered 
quiz,  because  I  very  often  amuse 
myself  with  the  eccentricities,  and 
sometimes  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
my  neighbours.  Give  me  leave  to 
teu  you,  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  mav  be  acquired  by  ob- 
serving the  world  as  it  rolls  uniform- 
ly forward, — ^by  noticing  the  order 
and  discnder,  the  agreements  and  the 
squabbles,  the  hugs  and  jostlings, 
with  the  various  contentions  and 
strifes,  of  the  mixed  multitude,  as  it 
ism^ged  onwards;  that  is,  as  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  are  hurried  on  in 
their  several  vocations,  either  as  im- 
mersed in  business,  or  absorbed  in 
pleasure.  While  thus  employed,  in 
atkewodeij  ai  mechanics  you  are  some- 
times disgusted  with  vulgarity  ;  but 
then  you  liave,  generally,  nature  be- 
fore your  eyes  ;  candour  shines  in  al- 
most every  face ;  every  one  utters  his 
thoughts  as  they  arise ;  there  is  little 
or  no  dissimidation,  nor  any  doak- 
ii^  of  sentiments.  Among  the  flut- 
terers  in  high  life,  you  are  fatigued 
with  the&t,duli  monotony  of  never- 
varying  pride  and  nonsense-;  here 
every  tlung  is  governed  by  fashion 
and  etiquette  ;  the  features  must  be 
screwed  up  into  gravity  ;  you  must 
smile  by  rule,  and  to  laugh  is  vulgar; 
the  conversation  is  restrained  and 
artificial ;  every  one  acts  his  part ; 
^ontaneons  Uioughts  are  concealed, 
nid  the  mind  is  constantly  bewilder- 
ed in  the  labyrinths  of  form  and 
ceremony.  The  middling  class  of 
every  community  is,  in  my  opinion, 
mucn  the  best.    I  often  compare^the 
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three  orders  of  mankind  to  a  cask  of 
fine  old  October,  in  which  the  top  is 
all  froth,  the  bottom  dregs,  but  the 
middle  wholesome,  enlivening,  ex- 
cellent beverage.  My  situation  in  life 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
I  am  one  evening  with  a  noble  lord  ; 
another  at  the  house  of  a  bishop  of 
my  acquaintance ;  another  at  the  vi« 
carage.  I  sometimes  spend  my  time 
at  an  inn  or  an  hotel,  and  the  next 
day  you  find  me  at  a  tavern.  Some-t 
times  I  go  for  a  fortnight  into  the 
country,  and  hunt  witn  the  bum* 
kins,  yclept  the  gentry ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  I  may  be  met  with  at  the 
theatre,  or  amid  parties  of  theatrical 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  kings  and 
queens,  lords  and  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men commoners  of  the  Uttle  stage — 
by  whom  the  vices  and  follies  of 
tne  actors  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world  are  said  to  be  held  up  in  mi- 
mic ridicule,  to  the  few  who  attend 
such  exhibitions,  and  who  can,  more- 
over, afford  to  pay  for  such  instruc- 
tive entertainments. 

My  friend  Batty  is  at  this  time  a 
first-rate  actor, — a  good  comic  perfor- 
mer,— an  excellent -^oiwttfttr  Tonson, 
— good,  in  short,  at  any  thing.  We 
drove,  a  few  days  ago,  into  the  coun- 
try, to  dine  with  our  common  friend 
Pearson,who  is  a  great  man  also  in  his 
way ;  very  pompous,  quite  rich,  and,  in 
his  own  opinion,  exceedingly  learned. 
After  dinner,  the  following  edifying 
and  instructive  dialogue  took  place. 
"  Yours,"  said  Pearson  to  Batty; 
^'  is  a  fagging  sort  of  life;  a  great  deal 
of  drudgery,  and  not  well  rewarded 
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for  your  labour."  '*  True,  Sir,  very 
true ;  but,  however,  nine  pounds  a- 
week,  and  a  benefit  of  two  hundred 
pounds  once  a«year,  is  not  to  be 
snuffed  at.  I  acknowledge  that  such 
wages,  for  men  of  high  tcdents,  are  ra- 
ther scrubby,  but  we  make  shift  to 
exist."  "  TO  exist,  indeed !"  renlied 
Pearson:  "  why,  l%r,  nine  pounds  a« 
week,  with  a  benefit  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-prear ;  and  this,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  IS  a  very  handsome  income. 
Let  me  see — our  Vicar  has  two  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the 
Teacher  one  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
now  you  make  twice  as  much  as  both, 
and  wey  are  both  men  of  consider- 
able talents,  and  great  information. 
You  are  well  rewarded  indeed :  Why, 
Vou  cannot  lay  up  less  than  three 
nundred  a-^ear,  Mr  Batty  ,*  so  that> 
in  a  short  time,  you  will  accumulate 
an  independent  fortune.  I  suppose, 
too,  from  long  practice,  that  you 
commit  to  memory  very  quick?" 
"Very  rapidly.  Sir,"  said  Batty; 
"  I  have,  on  a  push,  got  by  rote  two 
hundred  lines,  in  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  performed  them  in  high 
style,  ^e  same  evening,  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane."  **  And  you 
are  frequently  invited  to  great  men's 
Ubles  ?  "  Oh  yes,  very  often;  I  dined 
not  a  month  ago  with  Lord  G- — , 
kaA  a  fortiHght  back  with  Sir  A. 
C-— -,  and  I  am  hand  and  glove 
with  the  Lord  Mayor — mostly  sup 
with  him  twice  a- week,  and  when  he 
is  at  the  theatre,  he  always  takes  me 
home  with  htm  in  his  coach.  I  knew 
him,  you  see.  Sir,  when  we  were 
boys,  and  Tom  Batt^  was  then,  let 
me  tell  you,  the  richest  and  best 
fellow  of  the  two."  ''I  am  glad," 
ftaid  Pearson,  "  that  you  have  such 
respectable  connections ;  and  when 
you  get  rich—"  "  Ridi !  yes,  a  fine 
thing  that,"  replied  the  Thespian  ; 
**  but  when  will  that  come  to  pass  ?" 
**  Why,  from  your  income.  Sir,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  you  must  in  a 
short  time  be  in  very  easy  circum- 
stances." •'  Ah  !  Mr  Pearson,  you 
are  not  aware  of  our  immense  ex^ 
venses,  and  know  nodiing  about  ottr 
neavy  mulctures.  I  have,  as  I  said^ 
nominally  nine  pounds  a-wedc;  that 
is,  when  I  perform  every  night ;  but 
sometimes  I  only  get  three  nights." 
**WeD,but— "  "  Why,  then.  Ire- 
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ceive  four  pounds  ten    a-week  ;    I 
think  it  a  good  week  if  I  act  four 
nights,  but  the  average  is  three  only; 
and  then,  you  know,  there  are  the 
summer  months,  that  produce  little 
or  nothing,  and  our  benefits  are  very 
precarious— ^es.  Sir,  very  fluctuating 
and  uncertain."      <'  Tliat  certainly 
alters  the  case,  Mr  Batty ;  however, 
as  you  have  no  family — no  mouths 
that  want  bread,  nor  mt  that  want 
dioes,  I  still  think  that—"     "  That 
I  diall  soon  be  rich  by  my  savings 
tnit  of  my  earnings  ?    But  I,"  said 
Batty,  '*  think  quite  the  contrary : 
and  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  sink 
the  shop  altogetner ;  give  me  leave 
to  inform  you,  Mr  Pearson,  that  I 
detest  it.      This  is,"  he  continoedji 
«  very  good  whisky ;   there  is  no 
liquor  I  like  so  much  at  whisky ;  it 
makes  heavenly  punch !  and  wnat  a 
charming  dram  liter  dinner,  or  when 
one  is  rauly  to  faint,  after  great  ex- 
ertion on  the  stage !  But  I  can  tell 
you  an  excellent  story  about  whisky. 
Several  years  ago,  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  an  officer  in  the  Excise ;  he 
did  then,  and  still  continues  to  do,  a 
little  in  the  smuggling  line :  he  is 
flrom  Ireland,  you  see,  and  he  sup- 
plies me  with  some  of  the  very  best 
Irishone — prime  stuff,  as  ever  toadi- 
ed a  lip— rod  mountain  dew — I  never 
set  any  thing  like  it.  This,  however^  - 
{sipping  at  his  glass,)  this  is  not 
very  bad,  but  it  is  nothing  like  mine, 
as  1  am  sure  you  yrill  say  when  you 
taste  it.     Gentlemen,  you  will  dine 
with  me  on  Monday  week — aye,  let 
me  see,  on  Monday,  I  think  I  have 
no  engagement  for  that  day — and 
then  you  will  say  you  have  tasted 
whisky,  such  whbkv  as  you  had 
never  before  tasted— Oh !  what  a  fla- 
vomr !  but  shall  I  have  the  felicity  of 
entertaining  you,  in  ray  poor  way,  vk 
my  little  cotuge  at  Lambeth  }"  We 
all  promised.   "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  a  lucky  fellow  in  two  things,  as 
you  shall  hear ;  first,  because  I  shall 
be  honoured  wiUi  your  good  com- 
pany; with  respedt  to  the  next,  why> 
gentlemen,  you  must  know  that,  tw6 
days  ago,  I  received  a  note  fkxym  the 
Lord  Mayor ;  '  Batty,'  saidb^  'send 
me  all  the  whisky  you  have  got  in 
your  ceUar,  and  remember  you  dine 
with  me  on  the  tenth  instant,  and 
let  me  have  none  of  your  silly  ex- 
cuses, but  come  without  farther  ce- 
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Ttmoaj ;'  and  he  oondudecl  irlih, 
<  dear  Batly, '  I  am  yonrt,  &c.  &c' 
Now,  whai  do  ymi  think  I  did  ?  why 
I  tent  hia  lorddiip  twenty  doien, 
loiTiag  only  five  bottla  bdiind ;  hat 
•diat  will  serre  us  for  Monday,  and 
perhaps  hefore  that  time  I  shall  ob- 
tain a  fresh  supply." 

Yon  naj  thmk^  pnhaps.  If  r  Edi« 
tor,  that  my  friend  Baity  haa  made  a 
takrable  swell ;  and  1  think  n^self 
that  his  oMiTerBation  smells  very 
stioagiy  of  egotism ;  bnt  I  assure  you 
I  have  softened  it  down  very  conn* 
derahly ;  a»d  believe  me,  8ir,  I  hear 
eroy  day  similar  bragging  from 
hrs^gadodos  similarly  situated  to  my 
friend  Batty ;  and,  imat  is  still  worse, 
as  you  may  ^rcetve,  all  is  not  truth 
which  they  utter — I  seldom  ^ote 
them  as  authority.  But,  widiout  f ur« 
tber  oonunent,  let  us  {Hroceed. 

Monday  at  length  arrived,  and 
Bstty^s  dinner  was  served  up  in 
grand  s^le,  in  his  neat  little  cottage 
at  Lambeth :  no  ox's  diedc,  no  liver 
and  bacon,  no!  every  thing  was 
good,  and  of  the  right  kind.  The 
aoles,  our  host  assured  us,  were  fried 
in  ofl  fresh  from  Italy,  a  present  from 
his  friend  General  B  ,  who  had 
jnit  arrived  in  England — the  turkey 
wu  from  Kent — the  ham  from  Wes- 
phaha— the  oysters  from  Melton — 
the  mutton  from  the  Wdch  moon* 
tains— the  wines  from  France — and 
tbe  whisky,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  was  from  Irishone.  Suppose 
now,  Snr,  that  tbe  dinner  is  over,  the 
ladies  withdrawn,  the  King's  hmlth 
having  already  been  drunk,  and  all 
tbe  company  in  high  glee ;  Mr  Batty 
proceeded  to  inform  us,  that,  on  the 
tenth,  as  per  invitation,  he  dined 
with  the  Lord  Mayor;  but  that  he  was 
brfrom  being  oomfortable — no!  he 
was  vexed,  confoundedly  vexed ;  and 
be  pcooeeded  to  vent  his  complaints. 
"  Thegiest  Dr  Strap,"  said  he,  "  was 
there,  and  he  seemed  determined 
ladier  to  dispute  every  thing,  than  to 
acquiesce  in  any  assertion  that  ap- 
peared the  least  doubtful.  A  friend 
ofmine,"  continued  he,  ^' Mr  Gaw- 
ky—you know  him  very  well,  he  is 
a  porter*brewer  in  the  borough,  very 
rich, and vervre^MCtaUe.  Thisgen- 
tlcman  wishing  to  pay  him  a  com- 
plioMnt,  observed  to  this  Dr  Strap, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  he  was  a  groit 
4iiriphiiafim;^    «  You  pn  n^t, 
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Sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  for  discip- 
line makes  a  scholar,  and  discipline 
makes  a  gentleman ;  and  the  want  of 
discipline  has  made  you  what  y«a 
arc.''^    «  Now,  my  friends,"  said 
Batty,  "  this  was  throwing  the  sUdg^ 
hammer  with  a  venngeance  ;  no  per- 
son is,  in  my  opinion,  proof  against 
sactk  unvrieldy  weapons,  nor  deserves 
to  be  smitten  in  such  a  manner.  The 
doctor,  however,  is  a  great  man,  and 
may  sometimes  presume  upon  his 
gmtness,  to  assist  his  arguments. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  /  do  not  like 
any  great  men,  exo^t  those  upon 
the  stage ;  and  we  never  rely  upon 
our  greatittSB,  to  beat  down  an  anta- 
gonist, nor  do  we  ever  attempt  to 
brow-beat     an    inferior, — no  f    we 
Aould  scorn    such    a  subterfuge. 
Well,  I  was  just  about  to  answer 
Dr  Strap  in  his  own  wav,  but  I  was 
prevented  by  my  friend  Mr  Fidd- 
mg,  who  sat  on  my  right.  This  gen- 
tleman 'u,  yon  know,  an  author,  a 
poet,  a  reviewer,  and  a  great  classic 
withal ;  but  he  is  a  peaceable  man, 
and  he  begged  me  to  refrrain,  ^  for,' 
said  he,  '  it  is  w^  known  thatDr 
Strap  has  a  mind  truly  gigantie,  and 
his  learning   is   perfecUy  cohMsal; 
we  little  stars  must    hide  onr  di- 
minished heads.'     I  had,  however, 
never  a  better  mind  in  all  my  life  to 
eat  my  dinner,   than  I  now  had  to 
trounce  the  Doctor.     But,  gentle* 
men,"  said  he,  loddne  round  the 
Uble, "  you  forget  the  whifiky,— how 
do  you  like  my  whidcy  ? — ^is  it  not 
the  most  delicious  of  all  delights? 
wine  of  every  description  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  mere  slip-slop  to  it.    Yes, ' 
sud  he,  sipping  at  his  glass,  "  it  is 
nectar,  and  the  gods  must  at  this 
moment  envy  us  our  Uiss!"    We 
assured  him  that  his  panegyric  was 
not  too  lavish  in  its  praise,  for  that 
it  was  certainly  above  all  commenda- 
tion.   "  Well,  as  1  was  saying,"  he 
continued,  "  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  my  anger ;  it  was  so  rude, 
you  know, — it  was  so  ungentlemanly, 
you  know,— upon  my  word,  if  1  had 
been  the  object  of  his  ridicule,  I  think 
I  diould  have  called  him  out.    Oh  I  I 
cannot  bear  ridicule,  of  all  things  ;  a 
joke  may  be  borne  with,  or  a  rap  on 
4he  knuddes,  but  my  friend's  rebnke 
was  the  severest  of  anv  ever  given; 
hang  me  if  I  eould  have  forgiven 
him.    No!  IwooldradMrhavebeen 
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coDdemned  to  commit  to  memory 
twenty  lines  from  the  '  Curse  of  Ke* 
hama^'  where  there  is  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason, — not  one  single  poetical 
image, — ^not  one  scintillation  of  ge- 
nius, nor  one  idea  worth  remember- 
ing !"  "  But  where,"  said  Mr  Pear- 
son, smiling,  "  where,  Mr  Batty, 
would  you^  in  that  elegant  poem, 
meet  with  twenty  lines  such  as  you 
mention  ?"  "  Find  them  I"  rejoined 
our  enraged  host ;  ''  why,  in  fifty,  in 
a  hundred,  in  a  thousand  places; 
any  where,  all  over,  in  every  page 
twenty  such  lines  may  be  discoverc^d. 
But  pardon^  excuse  me,  friend  Pear- 
son ;  I  am  vexed,  you  see,  hprridly 
vexed ;  and  what  I  was  obliged  to 
conceal  at  my  Lord  Mavw's  table 
has  now  burst  from  me  like  a  volca- 
nic eruntion ;  but  my  mind  is  a  little 
reUeved  from  its  tormenting  state  of 
perturbation ;  its  ebullitions  will  now 
cease, — the  whirlwind  of  passion  has 
subsided,  and  I  am  now  calm  ;  yes^ 
calm  as  the  imruffled  deep  after  a 
violent  storm,  when  scarcely  a  ze- 
phyr ripples  its  placid  bosom. 

"Besides,"  he  resumed,  "Dr  Strap 
ingrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
conversation ;  nobody  could  be  heard 
but  himself;  I  hate  such  rudeness ; 
one  could  not  squeeze  a  word  an  hour 
in  edgeways.  He  bored  the  company 
for  a  full  hour  about  Greek  particles 
and  Latin  terminations;  I  thought 
he  would  never  have  ended ;  then  he 
gave  us  a  dissertation  on  the  origin 
of  the  Celtic,  Erse,  and  Gbielic  lan« 
guages,  whidi,  he  contended,  all 
came  from  the  same  root."  "  But," 
said  Mr  Pearson,  "  did  the  company 
believe  him,  on  his  bare  assertion  ? 
♦'  Certainly,"  replied  Batty^  "  for  no 
one  had  the  temerity  to  contradict 
him.  Why,  Sir,  he  would  have  drag- 
ged you  back  through  the  dark  ages, 
to  the  time  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  the  building  of  Babel;  I 
assure  you  1  wished  such  learned 
gibberish,  and  the  reciter  of  it,  both 
at  Old  Nick.  He  was  so  affected,  too ; 
and  pomposity,  affectation,  and  ego- 
tisn?,  I  nold  them,  you  know^  in 
utter  detestation !" 

How  blind  are  men  to  their  own 
failings !  You  may  perceive.  Sir,  that 
I,  your  faithful  correspondent,  am  no 
talker ;  no^  my  business  is  to  observe 
and  to  listen,  that  I  may  know  what  is 
said  by  others.  Thereis,  youknow^a 
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proverbial  expression,  "  that  a  still 
tongue  makes  a  wise  head;"  this 
suits  my  case  very  well ;  but  to  shew 
you  that  /  am  not  vain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  declare  that  I  think  the  re- 
verse proposition  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  namely,  "  that  a  wise 
head  makes  a  still  tongue."  This  is 
my  opinion  ;  but  as  different  people 
think  and  judge  differently  on  the 
same  subjects,  I  do  not,  yoa  must 
observe,  give  it  as*  my  positive  opi- 
nion, from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal ;  no !  and  to  shew  you,  at  tne 
same  time,  that  1  am  possessed  of  a 
large  portion  of  candour  to  those 
who  may  differ  from  my  dedsion,  I 
beg  permission  to  refer  it  to  the  fu- 
ture consideration  of  Dr  Strap,  or  m  j 
friend  Batty,  or,  if  ^^cm  think  it  would 
be  better,  to  the  minority  of  the  good 
people  of  this  happy  nation,  who  will 
probably  treat  it  as  a  public  question, 
and  adopt  that  mode  of  reasoning 
commonly  made  use  of  by  the  ladies 
at  their  tea-parties,  or  by  the  gentle- 
men after  dinner,  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
or  a  bumper  of  whisky  punch ;  and 
this  will  certainly  be  the  best  man- 
ner possible ;  for  reasoning,  every  one 
knows,  is  a  very  dry  subject;  where, 
then,  can  it  be  so  well  managed  as  ia 
places  where  there  is  plenty  ^  drink  ? 
At  a  late  hour,  Mr  Pearson  ob- 
served that  it  was,  he  thought,  near- 
ly time  for  him  to  depart,  for  as  it 
would  be  high  tide  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  should  have  to  rise 
from  his  b^  at  that  hour  to  bathe. 
"  To  bathe  !"  exclaimed  Batty,  *'  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning !  Wliy, 
Sir,  you'll  be  then  fast  enough  asleep, 
I  warrant  you."  "  I  intend.  Sir," 
rejoined  the  other,  "  to  bathe  at  two 
o'clock;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr 
Batty,  1  can  rise  at  what  hour  I 
please,  because  I  have  accustooMd 
myself  to  do  so ;  and  custom,  you 
know,  is  a  kind  of  second  nature, 
which  enables  one  to  perform  won- 
ders." "  Wonders  indedl!"  said 
our  host;  '*  pray  pardon  me,  but  it 
must  be,  not  a  wonder,  but  a  miracle, 
that  would  drag  me  from  my  bed  at 
that  early  hour,  to  plunge  myself 
into  cold  water."  "  Because  you  are 
totally  unacquainted,  Mr  Batty,  with 
the  beneficial  efi^ts  arising  from 
cold-water  bathing;  why.  Sir,  it 
strengthens  and  braces  the  nervous 
system, — ^prevents  obstructions,  by 
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keeping  open  the  pores  in  the  ddn, — 
and  thus  prevents  disease,  prolongs 
life,  excites  health,  and  renders  onr 
situation  here  comfortable  and  hap- 
py." "  Wonderful  indeed!  why 
bathing,  according  to  your  creed, 
Kerns  to  be  the  grand  panacea,"  said 
Bttty:  '']Nray,Sir,  I  hope  to  give 
DO  offisnce,  but  are  you  not  employed 
hj  Biancki  to  preach  in  favour  of 
hu  baths  ?  Why,  you  might  make  a 
fotone,  if  you  had  not  one  already, 
hy  writing  puffi  in  favour  of  quack- 
niedicines : — ^but  now  tell  me,  seri* 
wdy,  do  you  positively  intend  to 
rifle  at  two  o'clock,  to  bathe  your 
limbs,  for  the  good  of  your  health  ?" 
"  Most  certainly,"  replied  Pearson, 
"and  I  attribute  your  rudeness  to 
your  ignorance,  Mr  Batty;  for  the 
beneficial  eSbets  of  frequently  bath- 
ing in  saU  water  are  known  to  every* 
peTBOD  but  yourself, — ^w^e  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks;  and  the  custom  is  recom- 
mended as  salubrious  bv  every  phy- 
•ieisn  who  puts  any  value  upon  his 
leputition.  Let  me  request.  Sir,  that 
j<m  will  in  future  pause,  before  you 
condemn  what  you  have  never  prao« 
ttfled."  "Well,  well," repUed Batty, 
"  I  am,  if  you  wish  it,  as  ignorant 
aia sheep  ;  I  like  to  bathe  in  hot 
weather,  but  in  the  mondi  of  De- 
cember, you  must  excuse  me,— nor 
do  I  yet  believe,  friend  Pearson,  that 
yoa  arc  in  earnest."  *'  You  are  at 
Uberty,  my  theatrical  hero,  to  be- 
lieve or  to  doubt  just  what  you 
plesw ;  but  I  shall  bathe  if  I  hve, 
that  is  certain."  Here  ended  a  dia- 
logue, interesting,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
oontsins  an  abundance  of  that  figure 
in  rhetoric  which  is  depominated 
by  foemmpous  nonsense. 

Mr  Jacoo,  a  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  party,  who,  like  myself,  had 
remtined  nlent  to  the  present  time, 
BOW  took  from  his  side-pocket  an  oc- 
tSTo  Tohime,  and  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  read  the  following  article, 
which,  he  said,  was  from  a  valuable 
•lid  profound  work,  just  published 
hy  ms  friend,  a  promsor,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present 
H^  "  From  microscopic  observa- 
tions, it  has  been  computed  that  the 
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skin  is  perforated  by  a  thousand  holes 
in  the  length  of  an  inch.  If  we  esti- 
mate the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
of  a  middle-sized  man  to  be  sixteen 
square  feet,  it  must  contain  2,304,000 
pores.  These  pores  are  the  mouths 
of  So  many  excretory  vessds,  which 
perform  that  important  function  in 
the  animal  economy,  insensible  per* 
spiration.  The  lungs  discharge  every 
minute  six  grains,  and  the  surftioe  of 
the  skin  from  three  to  twenty  grains, 
the  average  over  the  whole  body  be- 
ing fifteen  grains  of  lymph,  consist- 
ing of  water,  with  a  very  minute  ad- 
mixture of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and  a 
trace*  of  iron.  If  we  suppose  this 
perspirable  matter  to  consist  of  g^ 
bules  only  ten  times  smaller  than  the 
red  partides  of  blood,  or  about  the 
five  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  it  would  require  a  succes- 
sion of  four  hundred  of  them  to  is- 
sue f^rom  each  orifice  every  second." 

Mr  Pearson  now  thanked  Mr  Ja- 
cob for  thus  illustrating  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  bathing.  *'  But," 
said  he  to  that  gentleman,  **  I  think. 
Sir,  the  Jine  mscovery  which  you 
have  lately  made  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be :"  then 
looking  round,  '^  give  me  leave,  my 
worthy  fHends,  to  inform  you,  that 
this  learned  gentleman,  who  is  inde- 
fatigable in  tne  cause  of  science,  has 
lately  discovered  a  new  substance,  a 
sort  of  pebble,  which  is  different  in 
its  composition  from  any  known  ma- 
teriaL  Some  of  our  most  profound 
chemists  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  metals,— others  are  certain 
that  it  has  an  alkaline  base.  Till, 
however,  its  properties  shall  be  better 
known,  they  have  agreed  to  call  it, 
from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  (in 
the  new  nomenclature,)a  Jacobite!" 

All  the  company  expressed  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  for  the  honour 
thus  conferred  upon  one  of  the  vota- 
ries of  science, — thanked  Mr  Pearson 
for  die  information  he  had  given 
them — ^and  soon  after  they  adjourn- 
ed, each  man  to  his  home,  and  I  to 
my  chamber,  to  note  down,  as  I 
usually  do,  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding  day. — Ever  yours, 

Peter  Pedagogue,  Jun. 


•  The  iMiu  by  whkh  horMS  are  yoked  to  a  plough,  or  cart,  arc  called  traces, 
t  above  author  mean  that  one  of  these  has  ever  been  found  in  the  lymph  ? 
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When  the  First  General  Assembly 
broke  up  in  December  1560,  it  was 
formdlj  "  continued  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January  next/'  and  all  who 
were  present  pnomised  that  they 
would  either  come  to  Edinburgh  on 
that  day,  or  cause  other  Commia- 
sioners  to  be  sent  in  their  place. 
There  is  no  proof,  howeyer,  of  any 
ecdesiastiad  meeting  having  been 
held  at  the  time  appointed.  Spottia- 
wood,  indeed,  says,  that  the  Prior  of 
8t.  Andrew's,  who  repaired  to  France 
to  the  Queen,  immediately  upon  the 
news  of  her  husband's  death,  was 
admonished  "  by  the  Asaemblie  of 
the  Kirk,  then  conTened  at  Edin- 
bur^/'  not  to  eonsent  to  her  haying 
mass  said  when  she  came  to  Scotland. 
But  the  appointment  of  the  Prior 
proceeded  from  the  Conreniien  of 
the  Estates  which  met  about  that 
time,  and  which  Spottiswood  seems 
to  have  mistdcen  for  an  Assembly  of 
the  Church.  And  although  the  in- 
struction alluded  to  may  have  becni 
suggested  by  the  Reformers,  it  could 
not  come  from  them  as  an  **  Assem- 
blie  of  the  Kirk  then  convened ;"  for 
they  did  not  meet  in  that  capacity 
till  the  9tf th  (according  to  the  Regis- 
ter,) or  (according  to  Calderwood) 
the  27th  of  May  1561. 

In  the  ''  Bulk  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,"  the  proceedings  of  this  As- 
sembly are  set  down  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  First,  but  it  may  with 
more  propriety  be  enumerated  as  the 
Seeond  General  Assembly  ^  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  seems  to 
have  met,  not  according  to  the  terms 
of  any  previous  continuation  or  ad- 
journment, but  in  consequence  of  an 
urgent  and  alarming  conjuncture. 
The  Popish  party  began,  about  this 
time,  to  recover  from  the  consterna- 
tion into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  rapid  i»-ogress  of  the 
Reformation,  and  their  hopes  of  re- 
gaining their  former  affluence  and  au- 
thority were  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  an  Ambasaulor  from 
France.  He  was  instructed,  among 
oUier  things,  to  demand,  ''  that  ^e 
Bishops  and  Churchmen  should  be 
re8t<Mred  to  their  own  pUces^  and  suf- 


fered to  intromitt  with  their  rents." 
(Calderwood's  Large  MS.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
708.)  A  meeting  o£  Paiiiameat  mm 
appioadiing,  and  the  Popish  nobili- 
ty, and  their  adherents,  retorted  in 
great  numbers  to  Edinburgh^  and 
cherished  and  avowed  the  moat  eon- 
fident  anticipations  of  success.  The 
Reformers,  roused  by  the  boldnesa  of 
their  opponents,  convened  and  adoptp* 
ed  the  most  strenueus  resolutiotis  in 
defence  of  their  religious  libertir. 

Na  roll  of  the  Members  of  this 
Asaemblv  of  the  Churdi  haa  been 
preserved,  but  the  place  of  meeting 
IS  stated  to  have  been  in  the  Tol- 
booth.  After  oonsnltatton,  it  was 
unanimoudy  concluded,  that  a  hum- 
ble  supplication,  with  artielea  of 
complaint  and  redress,  should  be 
presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  ficcret 
CoundL  The  supplication  is  set 
down  in  Knox's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation. It  expresses  great  ap- 
prehension of  the  re-establishment 
of  Popery,  and  a  firm  determination 
to  oppose  it  at  every  hasard.  The 
Articles  of  complaint  and  redress,  as 
civen  by  Cidderwood,  (Large  MS,, 
Vol.  I.,  704,)  were  in  substance  as 
follow : 

I.  That  idolatry,  and  all  monu- 
ments thereof,  be  suppressed,  and 
the  sayers  and  maintainers  of  nasi 
punished. 

II.  That  provision  be  made  for  the 
sustenance  <^  Snperintendants^  Mi- 
nisters, Exhorters,  and  Readers; 
that  Superintenduits  and  Ministers 
be  planted  where  they  are  needed; 
and  that  all  who  contemn  or  disobey 
them,  in  the  exercise  of  their  fnne- 
tions,  be  punished. 

III.  That  the  abusers  and  eon- 
temners  of  the  SacruBenls  be  pu- 
nished. 

IV.  That  no  letters  be  issued  by 
the  Lords  of  Senion,  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  tithes,  without  special  pro- 
vision that  the  parishioners  retain  as 
much  as  is  appointed  to  the  Minister. 

V.  That  neither  the  Lords  of 
Session,  nor  anv  other  Judges,  pro- 
ceed upon  sucA  precepts  as  may 
have  been  passed  at  the  instance  of 
those  who  nave  lately  obtained  feat 


imr\ 


qfihe  Church  ofScoihnd. 


rf  fiesngca^  naiaea,  aad  clmrch- 
mda;  and  that  six  acres  of  the 
belt  of  the  glebe  be  always  reserved 
ts  die  MiDiBter. 

yi.  That  some  pnnishmeDt  be  ap« 
MiBted  for  such  as  purchase,  bring 
Moe^  and  execute  the  Pope's  bulla 
widiiB  this  realm. 

These  articles  may  serve  to  shew 
die  state  of  dependence  and  poverty 
in  whieh  the  Protestant  teachers 
were  stUl  kept,  and  the  many  devices 
which  wereemployed  to  defhiud  thera 
sf  what  was  aUotted  to  them  for  their 
BwiDteBaneen  From  the  third  article^ 
it  wasid  appear  that  the  religious 
libeity  introduced  hj  the  Refbrma* 
tisa  was  accompanied  by  a  lioen- 
tioos  profanity.  The  Papists  were 
frequently  called  abusers  of  the  Sa« 
cnmentsy  by  the  Reformers.  But  as 
the  saycn  and  raaintainers  of  mass 
had  already  been  denounced  in  the 
fint  article^  it  is  probable  that,  by 
die  centemners  and  abusers  of  the 
SseramenU  motioned  in  the  third 
•rtiele,  we  are  to  understand  theee 
who  Defected  the  Lord's  Supper  aa 
of  DO  ^1^  when  administered  ae- 
eiidiBg  to  the  Protestant  form,  and 
these  who,  witheot  any  vocation  as 
)iiiHsfiers»  dared  to  go  through  this 
form  in  dierision.  'This  kind  of  im« 
picty  seems  to  have  been  but  too 
Mtaanaboot  this  time,  for,  in  the 
Fint  Book  of  Discipline,  a  distinct 
head  Is  occupied  ia  demanding  the 
poaisbBBent  of  such  contemners  and 
pretoers  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  Assembly  aeems  to  have  ad- 
joined tUl  the  28th,  when  a  meet- 
iVK  wss  again  held,  the  Artides  and 
^application  produced  and  read,  and 
A  Committee  appoiiKed  to  ^esent 
them.  An  Act  of  Secr^  Council, 
ioswering  to  every  bead  of  the  Ar- 
tieks  and  Sf^Uoation,  was  granted, 
nd  letters  were  immediately  raised 

rit  by  sundry  Ministers.  No 
business  appears  to  have  been 
traasseted  by  this  Assembly.  But 
it  nay  not  be  Improper  to  add  a  few 
reaarks  upon  an  Act  which  was 
PMsed  about  this  time  by  the  Con- 
v«Dtiea  of  tbe  EsUtea,  as  it  seems 
to  haiw  been  passed  at  the  special 
rs^Uist  of  tbe  Reform^a. 

In  the  first  of  the  articles  drawn 
^hf  this  Assembly,  it  was  required 
w  idel^ry,  and  all  tbe  monu- 
^omu  thereof,  should  be  suppressed. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  Articles 
were  presented  to  the  Convention  of 
the  Estates,  as  well  as  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Secret  CounciL  But  whether  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this,  or  of  some 
separate  requisition  from  the  leading 
Reformers,  it  is  certain  that  the  Con- 
▼entioa  did  issue  orders  for  destroy- 
ing  all  places  and  monuments  of 
idolatry  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  execution  of  these  orders  was 
committed  to  the  roost  active  and 
popular  among  the  Reformers.  The 
£arkof  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glen- 
caim>  were  directed  to  purify  the 
west  country ;  the  northern  districts 
were  entrusted  to  the  leal  of  the  Lord 
James ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  assigned  to  men  upon 
wbose  alacrity  equal  dependence 
could  be  placed.  Calderwood  (Large 
MS.,  VoL  I.,  p.  708,)  in  describing 
the  operations  of  the  Reformers  in 
the  west,  savs,  "  Thev  burnt  Pais- 
ley, wh^e  toe  Bastard  Bishop  nar- 
rowly escaped;  and  demolished  Fail- 
ford,  Kilwinning,  and  part  of  Cross- 
ragu(^"  Now,  all  these  were  places 
ofid^try  ;  but  from  the  life  of  the 
Bieh(4»  being  put  in  peril,  the  work 
of  purification,  or  demolition,  seems 
to  have  been  gone  about  in  a  very  un- 
warrantable way.  In  an  OTder  given 
by  Lord  James,  on  a  nmilar  occa- 
sion, to  some  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
nord)/they  are  desired  to  pass  to  the 
church  of  Dunkeld,  and  cast  down 
the  images,  and  all  monuments  of 
idolatry ;  hut  they  are  strictly  char- 
ged to  uUce  care  not  to  iigure  the  sta- 
bility and  comfort  of  the  building. 
(See  Statistical  Account,  Vol.  xx.,  p. 
S81.)  Indeed  it  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  intentions  and  the  orders  of  the 
Reformers  extended  merely  to  places 
and  monuments  of  idolatry,  that  is, 
to  religious  houses,  and  images  in 
churches.  That  their  intentions  and 
orders  were  exceeded — ^that  religdous 
houses  wo«  wantonly  demolished, 
and  that  not  merely  the  images,  but 
the  churches,  were  in  some  instant 
oes  destroyed— cannot  be  denied- 
Yet  the  lamontations  which  have 
been  ottered  upon  this  head  have 
been  by  far  too  loud.  Baallie,  in 
his  Historical  Vindication,  (p.  40,) 
distinctly  asserts,  that  "  in  all  the 
land,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
chun^ies  were  cast  down,  the  rest 
being  peaceably  purged."    As  to  the 
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**  bibliothecks  which  were  destroyed, 
the  volumes  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
registers  of  the  church,  whidi  were 
gathered  in  heaps  and  consaroed," 
ihe  mischief  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. To  hear  the  account  of 
Archbishop  Spottiswood.  one  might 
fancy  that  every  Abbey  in  Scotland 
had  a  library  as  extensive  and  valu- 
able as  the  famous  and  deplored 
collection  at  Alexandria,  and  that  the 
Scottish  Reformers  were  as  fatally  fu- 
rious in  their  entnity  to  learning  as 
the  Caliph  Omar  had  been.  "  Orone 
ignotum  pro  magnifico."  But  if  we 
may  jud^  of  what  was  lost  by  what 
has  been  spared,  our  literary  regret 
may  be  very  much  alleviated.  In 
England,  no  such  destruction  of  re- 
ligious houses  took  place  ;  and  Le- 
landj  who  visited  many  of  them,  has 
^ven  catalogues  (Collectanea,  Vol. 
IV.)  of  the  libraries  belonging  to 
them.  They  seldom  contained  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  and  these 
generally  consisted  of  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  other  portions  of  scrip- 
ture, with  postils  or  glosses,  extracts 
from  the  Fathers,  and  legends  of  the 
Saints.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  libraries  of  religious 
houses  in  Scotland  were  more  ample 
or  valuable  than  those  of  England. 
In  an  inventory  of  the  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  catnedral  church  of  Glas- 
gow, which  is  preserved  in  the  Char- 
tulary  of  that  See,  scarcely  any  books 
are  mentioned  but  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  different  Priests  and 
Chaplains  who  officiated  in  it.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mi- 
chael, at  Stirling,  there  were  only 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and 
Psalms,  with  a  few  Missals,  Brevia- 
ries, and  Processionals,  (See  the  App. 
to  Birrell's  Diary.)  Nor  do  the  li- 
braries of  individuals  seem  to  have 
been  richly  furnished.  Willock,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  learned 
preachers  among  the  Reformers,  in  a 
sermon  which  he  delivered  at  Ayr, 
some  time  in  1559,  had  alleged  Ire- 
neus,  Chrysostom,  Hilarius,  Origen, 
and  TertuUian,  as  all  condemning 
the  service  of  the  mass.  Quintin 
Kennedy,  Abbot  of  Crossraguel,  in 
speaking  of  this  sermon,  charges 
Willock  with  having  alleged  these 


Fathers  from  a  belief  that  their  workr^ 
were  not  to  be  found  in  Scotland, 
and  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
their  authority,  without  fear  of  ques- 
tion or  contradiction.  Butthechaiige, 
how  disingenuous  soever  it  may  have 
been,  may  serve  to  shew  that  theolo- 
gical books  were  not  at  that  time  com- 
mon in  the  country.  Kennedy,  indeed, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  f  see  Keith's  App.  p.  193,) 
says,  that  he  had  by  him  "  all  the 
Doctoris  Willock  had  allegeit,and  di- 
verse uthors."  But  Kennedy  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  wealthy 
among  the  Popish  Clergy,  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  were  so  well  furnished  with 
books.  A  catalogue  of  the  library 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Bishops  has 
come  down  to  us :  And  these  desul- 
tory notices  of  the  state  of  theological 
learning,  (which  have  been  brought 
forward,  not  to  palliate  the  excesses 
of  the  Reformers,  but  merely  to  miti- 
gate the  exaggerations  of  their  ene- 
mies,) may  be  concluded  with  a  copy 
of  it.  Robert  Maxwell  was  Bishop 
of  Orkney  in  1586,  and  probably  for 
some  time  afterwards.  His  see  oer- 
tainlv  was  not  one  of  the  richest ; 
but  from  his  adding  to[the  cathedral, 
and  entertaining  King*  James  V.  in 
his  pr<^ess  through^  the  Scottish 
Isles,  he  seems  to  have  been  wealthy 
and  munificent.  He  was  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Nether  Pollock,  and 
as  he  had  been  Rector  of  Tarbolton, 
and  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Dumbarton,  before  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  Bishopric  of  Orkney,  his 
library  was  probably  as  well  fiunish- 
ed  as  those  of  many  other  Bishops 
at  the  time.  The  following  extract 
is  taken  from  an  inventory  of  his 
effects : 

''  The  names  of  ye  bukis."  "  Item 
ane  prent  pontificall,  ane  small  text 
of  ane  ^ntificall;  item,  ane  auld 
written  pontificall ;  item,  Seculino- 
rum  Scriptura;  Cathena  Aurea  Sanc- 
ti  Thomie;  item,  Psalterium  cum 
Commento  Edwardi  Episcopi ;  Bib* 
liain  pergameno  scripta;  ane  Jngliase 
buke  of  Goweir  *;  ane  Inglisse  ouke 
of  ye  Histories  of  Saintis  liffis  and 
stories  of  ye  Bible ;  item  ye  Coma- 
killist." 


•  This  may  have  t)een  "  The  Confessio  Amantis,"  by  Gower,  a  fiivourite  w*k  with 
Henry  VIII. 

t  Probftbly  some  extracts  from  the  Chronicles  of  Scotland. 
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^■Mrtjim^djfag  glorioiiii  in  a  tufe.  And,  lo.  Um  plooghman,  whittling  'mU 

WlMaithegwrt Son, cirmHkt. potent  MiMbti^  di«y  yol:« I*  wrirfrtly 

^          Wh  tcttm;                                         ^^ 

"iSe'SqIir**  thebdUtaitttm  And m-iy lay.,IMiW, ««,««.  «d 

^  *^  **  ^  ""*^  "•  '"^^  ^^  *^**  »«i  li-m..  ntong  tke 

The  Moon  tonit  pele,  like  Bmatj  in  de.  BMog'^t^oimimhA^k^omhom^ 

A^,h>,' tile iMstiftd and  epenlngflowen  But  hold,  my  mute;  it  wat  not  my  in- 

Shake  the  big  dew-drops  hom  their  tention 

n^g^bent  heads,  °"-  pM  tht.  frrtntg^  nf  pattoul  hUli 

To  me^    the  breeze    that,  whitptri^g  Or  rural  dales— I  only  meant  to  mention 

«lira«gh  the  bowers.  The  SMndng  caim  «iat  so  straotlr 

Comes  to  sahite  them  on  Iheir  giassy  iUb 

.«.       *f?*"  A  mighty  cit7»«ven  the  great  Ounedin, 

Like  children  waklqg  on  the  mother^s  IbwIiMi  IlatsiypoppMmycoontiy  hcMl 

To  share  the  purest  kiss  «ac  e*er  was 

*    hjtt*d  !  It  was  a  mom  of  Juno— dd^htihl  June ! 

.    -,  , .  ,  ,.     ^^,          _  When  erery  sumoMr  flower  is  ini  its 

Aiid«faarkl  the  birds  are  tarring  hi  the  prime, 

,^  ?^  •  When  every  summer  songster  is  in  tune. 

The  deep-tflned  mavis  makes  the  woods  When  valUes  pramte  a  blithe  harvest* 

"(joloe ;  time, 

The  Imnet  trills  hU  gentler  nlnstrdsy ;  When  ftuHAd  Une  are  lowing  on  each 

The  wood-dove  wakes  hb  sad  pathetic  plain— 

voicej  By  Heavens !  I^  at  the  eountiy  onca 

And  to  the  an*  the  buoyant  lark  U  given,  again. 
As  if  a  messenger  fhan  earth  to  heaven. 

'ft  was  a^ftom  of  Jane,  as  I  hasaarfd,' 

And,  lo,  the  cot  tendt  forth  itt  curiing  And  I  arose,  though  devfllsli  fond  of 


The  carfy  hind  abea^  Is  astir,    •  At  least  of  dreaming,  on  my  loqely  bed. 

And  she  with  whom  lie  bears  the  M^tfad  Of 'tbtogs  that  aiM  tamv^lieaK  to 

yoke  weeping— 

80  l^t  and  sweet— fondly  he  kism  ^  daysthat  have  bssn.i.4ovd^4ays  !— 

her,  and  friends 

Kisses  his  lovely  sleeping  babes— and  then  That  now  rsposs  wheie  1lfe*4  shoit  joat' 

Bids  God  protect   them    till   he   «Qnie  ney  ends. 
"gwInT 

The  clock  struck  three  as  I  isit  on  my 

And,hark!tfaeshq>hcrd*svokebonthe  hat,                            ^           ^ 

_     ^I't  UnlockM  the  door,  ttid  tteppM  into 

The  milk-jnald't  tong  withhi  the  wH-  thestreet, 

tew'd  valet  Where  I  expected,  though  I  goessM  not 

The  wad*bee*s  bum,  along  the  flower-  what, 

bankM  rffl,  flomecnrions  seencs-that  I  coald  scarce- 
It  heard  amkl  the  pauses  of  the  gale,  ly  meet 
And  insects,  dancing  in  the  sunny  ray.  When  it  was  trani|Aed  by  the  busy  crowd, 
Ten  OS  of  Uves  that  quickly  pass  away  t  So  vain  and  selflsh,  ignorant  and  loud. 
TOL.  XV.  M 
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I  wanderM  throagh  each  lane,  and  ttreet, 
and  square, 
Bat  all  was  silent— nothing  there  ap- 
peared. 

Save  drowsy  watchmen,  with  a  stupid 
air, 
Calling  the  watchword  that  they  scarce- 
ly heard ; 

And  busy  cinder- wives,  poor,  dirty  souls ! 

Scraping  among  the  ghosts  of  Lothian 
coals,— 

Scraping,  in  hopes  to  find  a  brooch  or  ring; 
For  they  knevr  better  than  old  iBsop^s 

cock. 
That  would  have  gladly  ta^en  for  such  a 

thing 
A  single  grain  of  barley,— ^no  great 

stock; 
But  they  preferr*d  the  metal,  cunning 

elves ! 
For  which  so  many  thousands    damn 

themselves. 

A  brooch,  a  ring,  each  a  deligfatAil  word  t 
They  speak  to  me  of  promisM  days  of 
bliss;— 

The  ring  that  I  may  put  on  hand  adorM, 
That  in  its  pressure  is  so  sweet  to 


Walks  in  Edinburgh.  .  C^o^y 

Away  such  nonsense!     Here's  a  hand, 
some  door,— i 
I'll  go  and  read  the  name,— an  Advo- 
cate ! 

Ha,  man  of  many  words !  thy  noise  is 
o'er. 
But  what  a  pity  for  so  short  a  date  I 

Yet  thou  art  sleeping,  as  I  may  suppose. 

With  thy  loud  tongue  less  loud  now  than 
thy  1 


The  brooch  that  I    may  fix  upon  the 

breast 
That  loves  me  dearly,  and  that  I  love  best. 

Ay,  woman's  hand  is  the  endearing  pledge 
Of  all  that  Heav'n  hath  promis'd  man 
below; 
And  who  with  such  a  treasure  e*er  would 
grudge 
To  meet  the  buffetings  of  care  and  woe. 
The  blast  of  calumny,  the  scorn  of  pride. 
And  all  this  wicked  world  can  send  be- 
side? 

And  woman's  heart  is  like  the  hidden 
spring 
That  sends  its  stream  along  the  flow'ry 
plain; 

And,  oh  !  when  douds  of  sorrow  o'er  us 
fling 
Their  sable  folds,  when  storms  of  an- 
guish reign 

In  our  dark  breasts,  one  draught  from 
that  pure  rill 

Can  dear  our  sky,  and  bid  our  hearts  be 
stUl. 

O,  woman !  thou  art  every  thing  to  me,— 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  love,  my  very 
.      life ; 
I  owe  so  much  of  all  my  bliss  to  thee. 
That  I  could  almost  kiss  that  cinder- 
wife 
Now  stooping  near  me,  with  a  face  and 

hand 
As  black  as  if  she  came  flrom  Negro-land. 


Sleep  on— I  really  do  not  see  the  use 
Of  going  round  about  the  bush  and 

round, 
With  vain  drcnmlocution  so  proftite 
■   Of  tropes  and  figures  of  an    empty 

sound. 
And  tricks  of  doquenoe— if  so  we  may 
Call  thy  long  speeches  measur'd  by  the 

day. 

A  few  plain  words  are  quite  enough,  Vm 

sure. 
Enough  for  Judge,  enough  for  dient 

too: 
The  client.  Lord  1  how  kmg  he  must 

endure 
A  seat  of  thorns,  while,  self-delighted, 

you 
Are  pouring  forth  your  doquence  f  Sleep 

on. 
And  wake  not  till  folks  get  their  busiocss 

done. 

Another  handsome  door-^-a  W.  S. ! 
O  Heaven  forgive  me  I  1  have  done 
much  wrong ; 
An  Advocate's  an  angel,  I  confess, 
Compar'd  with  this  man,  any  of  the 
throng 
Of  his  vile  tribe,  who,  like  a  spider,  roll 
Thdr  webs  o'er  many  a  human  fly~-poor 
eonlt 

t  hate  all  things  that  mind  me  of  this 
hive 
Of  wasps,  that  sip  the  sweets  they  have 
,      no  right  to ; 
Especially  the. wretch  who  plucks  alive 
Poor  geese,  and  makes  them  sudi  a 
devilish  fright  too; 
For  though  it  may  the  housewife's  store 

increase. 
They  stalk   about,   the   very  ghosts  of 
geese. 

Sleep  on,  for  Heaven's  sake !  perchance, 

thou  dreamest 
Of  heavy  fees,  those  very  serious  evOs ; 
Then  dream,   for   Heaven's  sake  !   not 

what  thou  schemest. 
But  let  it  be  of  fire-eyed  gaping  devils. 
And  spcctred  clients  starting  from  the 

grave 
To  bid  thee  crave  God's  mercy — Godsake 

crave ! 
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Ah  !  who  comes  next  ?  «  Doctor ! — faur-  But,  lo,  while  thus  I  step  firom  door  to 

fal  leech  !  door 

I  dare  not  look  upon  thy  handeome  Tn  March  of  food  for  thought— «  aan- 

docr ;  golar  way, 

It  seems  to  me  the  gate  of  death— the  The  death-like  calmiMia  of  the  streeU  is 

beach  o*er, 

From  which  I  hear  the  furioitt  billows  And  solitude*  like  slumber^melts  away ; 

roar  For  folks,  like  owls,  are  peeping  from  the 

Their  awfhl  tfareatning,  as  they  come  to  windows 

sweep  To  see  what  clouds  appear,  what  way  the 

Mj  spirit  down  to  the  eternal  deep.  wind  blows* 

Fray  why  do  Doctors  dotho  themselves  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  poo^  foBcs— who  the  deril 

in  sable,  ^^^^ 

And   at  their  entrance  frighten  ncr-  p^  them  ?— they  are  unworthy  of  my 

▼oos  people,  numbers; 

Who,  trembling,  thmk,  even  at  a  sump-  »xis  he,  and  he  alone,  my  song  that  shares, 

tnoos  table,  Who  on  a  downy  pillow  softly  slumbers; 

*^^'^**"^'^^^'"^**^*^^  For  poets  always  were  a  venal  crew, 

dmrch  «teeple  ?  Aqd  what's  the  cause  I  should  not  be  so 

Their  garment  should  be  green,  for  it  be-  ^qq  ? 

speaks 

Bright  suns,  and  brilliant  flowers,  and  Ay,  these  are  poor  folkS'^lct  them  toil 

Uooming  cheeks.  and  strive. 


dteep  OB,  dear  Doctor !  if  thou  still  art 


Till  sweat  shall  burst  from  every  burn- 
ing pore. 


sleeping,                  _.  ^.^        ,  To  keep  themselves  and  Uttle babesalive. 

And  d«am-0  dream  most  hideously  ^o  keep  themselves  aUve-but  nothing 

of  those  more  • 

Deserted  creatures  Ahou  hast  given  to  por  they  are  lii)k'd  unto  the  brute  crcaUon, 

weepmg.  But  do  not  seem  so  well  to  know  their 

By  givmg  others  an  unconscious  doze !  sution 

O  dream  I  and  when  thou  wakest  in  the  ^ 

morning,  Xhc  ass  is  never  fond  of  costly  food, 

Fix  on  thy  heart  the  visionary  warning.  The  dog  desires  not  any  splendki  garb, 

B  *  t-^       11,       »       ^  «^  ^      «.    , .  The  horse  ne'er  dances  in  his  happiest 

Bat  let  me  look  again — O  IkHstress  Blank!  mood, 

I  know  she  has  a  very  lovely  daughter;  Except,  perhaps,  some  dandy's  pran. 

Kvenlikeawild-aowergrowhigonabank,  cingbarb' 

That  dips  iu  fringes  hi  the  passing  g^^  ^^ey,  impertinent  wretches!  must 

-X****''  possess 

She  baffics  her  spirit  fai  her  mother's  sor-  ^heart  of  dancing,  dainty  food,  and  dr^ss, 

rows. 

And  from  her  tears  redoubled   beauty  And  books,  too-^books  !  for  they  must 

borrows.  learn  to  think, 

Sleep  oo,  sweet  giri  !  and  in  thy  visions  And  speak,  and  act,  even  like  a  high- 

™«ct  bom  creature ; 

With  him  thou  lovest,  for  a  heart  like  And  thus— presumption  !— try  to  break 

thme,  the  link 

80  exquisitely  tender,  cannot  beat  Of  rank  ordahi'd  by  aU-creatlve  Nature. 

In  otter  kmeliness,  it  must  entwme  What!  make  the  pig  a  post-horse,  and  a 

lis  pUant  feelings  roundsome  favourite  one,  cow 

As  ivy  tendrils  up  the  oak-tree  run.  A  kip-dogfor  a  lady !— tell  me  how, 

O  may*st  thou  meet  hhn  in  thy  slumbers  Go,  shut  them  up  in  some  dark  cellar, 

now,  there 

Beneath  some  hawthorn,  where  the  To  spin  and  weavci  to  hackle  and  to 

streamlet  flows,  sew ; 

And  from  him  hear  the  sweet  and  solemn  Although  they  nevep  bire^the  ^he  blessed 

vow  air,— > 

That  gives  thy  spirit  comfort  and  re-  Althou|^  jth^  s^in  his  face  ma^  never 

pose  shew ; 

That  ^leaks  of  all  thy  pleasures  yet  to  What  right  have  they  to  leisure  or  enjoy* 

come,  ment? 

WbCD  Ihoo  Shalt  dwell  in  hk  connubial  What  1  damn  them  !  let  them  stick  to 

home.  their  employment. 


An  Uieee  «^  siiiliinfiiu  ?  mh  Umjt  are     A  vaUqr  tr^vcnM  bj  the  ploagli  aod 
Dot;  cart,— 

Thqr  are  the  the^ghls,  bo«vevev»  of  a         A  ffreca  hiU  pestiii*d  by  the  sbeqpaBd 


COW! 


OCweakArHtoeialSy  to  wboae  Uoet  loi  Yea,  hleteed  be  hie  art !  withoat  his  taU> 

Have  foU*n  huge  property,-^  Ikoe  of  We  might,  like  rabbits,  bnirow  in  the 

hrawr-  soil. 

Aheertefadaiiiaiit4«-effiddTbrahi,  »«.u      u-      ..  -  .          .  ..\, 

is  hiiighing ! 

My  sentiments  t  no,  I  abjure  (hem ;  let  And  st91  his  merrhneiif  ef  heart  aeW 

Mj  fingers  wither  as  they  sweep  the  cods, 

string  Though  hastening  on  his  way  to  make 

Ctf  say  wUdharp,  aadmaymy  toi^uebe  acoffia 

met  To  some  poor  wretch;  well,  coMns  must 

With  everlasting  silence,  when  i  sing  be  made, 

Folly,  though  gUu*ring  in  a  golden  vest.  And  sextons  ply  the  mattock  and    the 

Or  worth  dei^ise,  in  homely  garmento  •P^te- 

^"^  Now  all  the  world  is  btt8y,.*i«he  worid 

Despise  the  poor!  pray,  what  was  Robert  .,     .^^^     .. 

BomsP  For  thou,  Dunedtn,  art  the  world  to 

A  bard  whose  Mgh  enthusiastic  lyre  »         "^  * 

Koi  even  the  BsMtiest  of  his  nation  ^^  "cavenger  toils  with  his  besom  tall  ; 

spurns,  '^^  dustM^rt  beU  tolls  with  peoUiaji 

To  which  the  mj^iMest  may  not  even  -,.      ^f^^       ,^  .  , 

aapkei  The  chambcr.4naid  is  busy  with  her  mop  ; 

i»ray,  what  was  William  TeUP  a  spirit  ^***®  *^^^  ^  ^^^  ®"  ***«  chimney-top. 

thai  rJ^»  nation  fiw  its  libertv  But  now  behold  the  baker  with  his  rolte, 

4iw  nwa»naiaoa  sor  its  iibtfty.  j^^  ^^  behold  the  milk^il  with  her 

Despise  the  poor  I  no,  I  respect  them  ;lo;  .   ^  •.^^«  ^  ^.^  ^ 

What  nsefeLenatinessinttm  Oft  ever^  And,  hatk  t  Saiht  Giles  the  merry  e%hth 

hand,  hour  tolls, 

Oft  to  MKir  occupations  as  they  go.  And,  hark  ?  the  cook..makl  at  thelow. 

With  cheerftU  fiwes,  and  with  spirits  ^     w-J??"^* 

bhmdi  For  breakfast  IS  arcoming,  eggs  and  ham» 

And  stIU  the  rich  are.  deeping  on  and  A»d«"  th«^  Scottish  people  kwe  to  crw*. 

Thehivrrf;;iort.ls never  l^iUadn^  Thedron«^vrillsoonbe«p,  both  yomig 

There  s^Ms  the  siitor  to  his  mtle  Stan,  Bothmaleand  Ibnale,  beaatiftd  aacl 

Thatsearceconldholdahenandtwelve  ^        ^7^ 

young  chkkens;  Who,  while  poor  wretches  bear  the  heaft 

And  yet  he  kioks  how  happyJike  withal !  and  cold. 

The  worU  may  scorn   hhn,  but  his  ^^  weariness  and  h«ngar,  fore  most 

heart  ne*er  sickens ;  enugly  x 

He  holds  his  UackenM  thumb  a  brighter  ^^^  sweet— save  'moog  the  bees  who 

laurel  fiill  upon 

Thap  thai  for  which  contending  tyrants  ^^^  ^^  creaturas«.*tis  to  be  a  dtaoef  ' 

quarrel* 

-.       ^^   ^          •    .  Why  speak  I  th«sF   for  almesi  eveti 

There  Mas  the  i^eavor  to  Ms  web  and  drone                                        f 

A   a^**?"*  Has  left  this  busy  and  tumultuous  hivfe 

And  whistles  chettily  a$  on  he  hies;  And  in  their  casUes  wild  of  monntai^ 

And  though  he  tenant  but  a  garret-roQm,  stone, 

His  busy  haAd  each  liunily  want  sup.  Dieam  of  the  day  when  they  shall  no. 

%t4,^       P**®*-  bly  strive 

Tis  not  the  case  with  many  t  luckless  Who  shalt  the  grouse  most  numerous  de« 

fellow  stroy; 

Whd  weifves  his  verse  in  place  of  thin  Lord?  who  can  say  that  drones  hove  no 

pruncUo.  employ  ? 

^^^StK^l*!!"^**"**^"*'"^'  Buthunger,asMissEdgewortheftensays, 

Wtthoot  him,  wh*t  were  even  Done-  Ohtradesapon  cwr  tiaosport  and  Mt 

dmnow?  ^^. 


*«  «i««ie»  ht  beyond  Ihia  werid  be- 
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Va^iiitattl  ezistaioB,  we  must  come— 
«V  Stocking  cz^eoce !  and  dine  at  home 

And  em  when  we  korariate  In  (mrgritf. 
When  parted  kindred  leave  ns  in  the 
giooni. 
When  no  tw«et  hope  shines  to  ear  heart*)i 


And  aaida>  andad]raciilcs,andacribef» 

andboorSk 
Bdttst  leave  way  ffigbt,  on  this  dsli^Hfta 

moniy 
And,  like  a  horse,  regale  myself  with 

cam*. 

»w,  mjr  reader,  thoogh  than  as V 
mair'atsee 
Mjr  eoQBtenano^  nor  shake  anor  haniii. ' 

■or  ^ — 


And  coroftrt  seems  but  to  aa  te  the  nor  b«ir 

tomb  ;  An  accent  from  my  lips,  yet  I  to  thee 

Shall  sing  again,  if  that  my  strains  be 


Tet  blazer  coBMs  amid  the  mentat  strife, 

And  makcB  OS  cling  to  this  tcrtestrialBftu  dear; 

And  so,  to  quote  from  John  Home*s  tra« 
So  I,  tfaooi^  mediuting  lofly  themes,  gic  song, 

£ven   cfaiauiey^weeps,    and    dnder-     '*  Farewell  a  whUe,  I  will  not  leave  yon 
wives,  and  doors,  long  V* 


BARCLAY  D&UHH OKD  ;  OB, 

Fbw  men,  not  even  excepting 
exOea,  are  so  destitute  of  selMave  as 
to  bdieve  that  no  one  takes  an  inter- 
est in  their  fate,  or  would  not  be 
■^«*  bv  the  story  of  their  wrongs 
Bod  misfortunes.  I  am  not  superior 
to  the  influence  of  a  feeling  so  gene- 
wl,  nor  am  I  willing  that  my  bones 
Mwuld  moulder  in  a  foreign  land, 
uohaltowed  by  a  sing^  tear  of  re- 
gret ;  or  that,  when  my  shattered, 
war-worn  frame  is  consigned  to  the 
esrth,  mj  name  should  altogether 
pcnsh  in  the  memory  of  those  a- 
mtrnft  whom  I  ^ent  the  innocent 
and  lumpy  days  of  my  youtii. '  I' 
hnve,  therefore,  resolved  to  commit 
to  writing  a  few  particulars  of  my 
•^^ange  eventful  history,"  in  the 
iNmc  that,  when  I  am  no  more,  they 
to!  fall  into  some  friendly  hand, 
by  whom  they  will  be  conveyed  to 
her  (if  she  yet  lives)  whose  name 
win  appear  at  the  dose  of  this  narra- 
tire,  and  who,  if  time  and  chance, 
which  happen  to  all,  have  not  cooled 
a  heart  that  once  glowed  with  every 
pore  and  gen«t>u8  afl^tion,  wiu 
narffly  refuse  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  htm  she  once  loved  with  all  the 
forent  and  uncalculating  sincerity 
of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
day  shone  as  the  morning  dawned, 
ana  had  the  early  promise  of  my  life 
not  been  belied  by  the  subsequent 
item  reality^  my  Loosia  would  not, 
sdf-devoted  and  self-sacrificed,  have 
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*'  wasted  her  sweetness  on  the  de- 
sart  air ;"  nor  would  the  grey  hairs 
of  my  virtuous  and  venerable  parents 
have  descended  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  But  tibere  is  a  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  Taken  at  the  summit, 
itl^ids  on  to  fortune;  but  woe  be 
to  him  who  is  caught  in  the  strength 
of  its  ebbing  current!  In  vain  he 
stnuKles  with  the  destiny  that  hur- 
ries mm  on.'  An  accident,  next  to 
a  miracle,  may  save  him  fVom  utter- 
and  final  destruction;  he  may  not 
be  engulphed  at  the  moment  when 
he  gives  up  all  for  lost,  and  resigns 
himself  to  the  unutterable  agonies  of' 
despair  ;  in  his  death-grasp  he  may 
catch  some  reed  of  momentary  safety, 
and  hflpe,  which  had  fled,  may  re- 
turn; but  the  illusion  is  fleeting  and 
unreal;  his  doom  is  written,  hit 
destiny  is  sealed,  his  cup  is  mingled 
«-and  he  must  drain  it  to  the  dregs. 
Call  it  by  what  name  you  w9l, 
there  is  a  presiding  influence  which 
1^  men,  in  all  their  actions,  and  even 
in  all  their  thoughts,  obey.  Uncon- 
scious of  its  existence  in  individual 
actions  or  volitions,  we  discover  it 
plainly  and  undeniably  in  the  gene- 
ral result ;  just  as  we  determine  the 
progress  of  the  index  of  the  chrono- 
meter, or  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial- 
plate.  Every  thing  tends  to  confirm 
this  view  of  human  actions,  and, 
by  consequence,  of  human  aflkirs. 
lliings  apparently  the  most  anoma- 
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lous,  obfenreagenenllaw;  the  pro*    impetaositjr  the  forces  of  ^^^^ 
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portion  between  the  numbers  of  the 
sexes,  for  example.    Is  the  mind  of 
raan  an  exception  to  a  rule  to  which 
no  other  exception  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered ?  If  It  be  material^  as  some 
would  have  us  belieTe^  then  it  must 
acknowledge  the  laws  to  which  mat- 
ter is  subjected ;  if  it  be  immaterial, . 
which  is  negative,  or  spiritual,  which, 
hj  Uie  received  usage  of  language, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  something  differ" 
ent  from  matter,  then  it  must  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  laws  peculiar 
to  that  something  to  which  it  belongs. 
But  whatever  acts  according  to  a  ge- 
neral rule  or  law,  acts  necessarily ; 
in  other  words,  its  actions  are  so 
many  effects  of  causes,  which,  whe- 
ther known  or  unknown,  must  have 
an  existence.    Admit  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  nature  of  those  causes : 
what  then?  We  cannot  define  in 
what  gravitation  consists,  but  who 
doubts  its  existence?    We    are  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  power  which 
affects  the  magnet,  as  we  are  of  the 
affinity  which  subsists  between  that 
power,  and  electricity,    galvanism, 
and  light;    but  the    affinity  itself 
is  matter  of  observation.    It  is  just 
so  with  human  actions  and  human 
aflairs.    There  is  only  one  course 
which  they  can  take,  and  that  course 
they  pursue.    Lock  to  the  career  of 
Napoleon :  examine  the  circumstan- 
ces which  contributed  to  his  rise,  and 
those  which  brought  about  and  acce- 
lerated his  fall.    Being  what  he  was, 
could  he  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  did,  or  experienced  a  different 
£Btte  ?  I  hold  that  he  could  not.  Like 
Hannibal,  he  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  military  glory ;  like  nim, 
he  tasted  the  bitterness  of  disaster 
and  defeat ;  like  him,  also,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  inextinguishable  hatred 
of  an  enemy,  who,  though  victorious, 
trembled  at  the  terrors  of  his  name. 
That  master-spirit,  which  so  long 
held  the  world  m  awe,  is  now  quendi- 
ed ;  but  he  obeyed  his  destiny,  and 
future  ages  will  find  that  he  has  not 
lived  in  vain.    It  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  to  one,  who  has  seen  him 
in  the  coUrt,  and  in  the  camp,  in 
battle,  in  victory,  in  retreat, — at  the 
bead  of  his  invincible  l^ons  (invin* 
cible,  I  say,  because  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  hand,  not  of  man,  but 
God)  bearing  down  with  irresistible 


mies,  "  and  the  last  single  captive  to 
millions  in  war,"  to  pronounce  an 
unavailing  requiescat  in  pace  to  his 
far-distant  ashes,  and  to  atone  for 
the  irreverence  of  dra^pg  his  name 
into  an  idle  page,  by  this  passing  tri- 
bute to  a  name  that  can  never  die. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  descend- 
ed from  a  collateral  branch  of  an ' 
ancient  and  honourable  family,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  the  part  it  acted 
in  public  affidrs  while  Scotland  was 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  for ' 
having  sacrificed  its  all  to  re-conquer 
what  the  Union  had  destroyed.  The 
cruel  proscription,  which  drove  so 
many  orave  men  into  exile,  and  re- 
duced their  families  to  want  and  beg- 
gary, deprived  me  also  of  the  little 
patrimony  to  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  succeeded.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  that  I  should  be 
brought  up  to  some  profession ;  and, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  never  been 
altogether  able  to  comprehend,  the 
church  was  fixed  upon.  With  a  view 
to  this,  I  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
sent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew's.  Be- 
ing naturally  of  a  contemplative  and 
studious,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  disposition, 
my  progress  here  was  such  as  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  my  masters,  and 
to  fill  my  father,  who  literally  do- 
ted on  me,  with  the  utmost  exulta- 
tion. Every  letter  he  received  con- 
tained some  eulogy  on  his  son,  and 
added  to  the  joy  of  the  old  man's 
heart ;  while  his  kindness  to  me,  al- 
ways somewhat  excessive,  increased 
in  a  ten-fold  degree,  in  consequence 
of  the  diligence  and  success  with 
which  I  prosecuted  my  studies.  My 
wants  were  liberally  supplied,  my 
wishes  anticipated;  and  nad  I  been 
apt  to  give  way  to  extravagance,  I 
was  not  without  the  temptation  to  do 
so.  No  kind  or  form  of  dissipation, 
however,  had  any  charms  for  me.  I 
have,  all  my  life,  had  a  thorough 
contempt  for  persons  who  find  any 
gratification  in  riot  and  intemper- 
ance ;  and  I  was  yet  happily  a  stran- 
ger to  those  vices,  in  the  indulgence 
of  which  fortunes  may  be  squander- 
ed, without  impairing  the  health  or 
ruining  the  constitution.  Besides, 
what  mone^  I  received  from  my  fa- 
ther I  considered  a  sacred  trust,  set 
apart  fov  a  particular  purpose;   I 
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knew  the  good  man  had  stinted  him- 
self of  many  of  the  little  comforts  to 
which,  from  his  youth  np,  he  had 
been  accustomed,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenditure  of  my  education; 
while  the  unsuspecting  ^nd  unlimit- 
ed confidence  he  reposed  in  me,  die 
care  with  which  he  constantly  avoid- 
ed the  leMt  allusion  to  pecuniary 
matters,  even  when  I  sougnt  for  op- 
Iportnnities  to  render  him  an  account 
«C  my  disbursements,  and  the  gene- 
ral delicacy  of  hi9  conduct  in  con- 
cealing from  me  the  difficulties  he 
bad  to  contend  with  in  raising,  at  the 
ecMnmenoement  of  every  session,  the 
necessary  supplies,  formed  altogether 
so  powerful  an  appeal  to  every  ho- 
ttourable  and  manly  principle  m  my 
nature,  that  I  should  have  regarded 
nyself  as  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever 
lived,  had  I  suffered .  myself  to  sin 
i^nst  so  much  goodness. 

Having  completed  my  course  of 
philosophy,  I  entered,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  the  study  of  theology ;  and 
seeing  my  father  bent  on  transform- 
ing me  into  a  parson,  I  gave  as  much 
attention  to  the  subject  as  I  possibly 
conld  command,  and,  by  tasking  my- 
self to  a  r^ular  course  and  quantum 
of  reading,  endeavoured  to  acquire 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  end- 
less controversies  in  which  every 
part  of  scholastic  divinity  is  unhap- 
pily involved.  Ry  a  rigid  prosecu- 
tion of  this  scheme,  I  hoped  at  once 
to  remove  some  ugly  doubts  which 
had  long  ere  this  taken  possession 
of  my  mind  in  regard  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Christian  system,  and  to 
conqner  the  repugnance  I  felt,  both 
to  the  study  itself,  and  to  the  profes- 
sion for  which  it  was  to  <]ualify.  My 
efforts  were,  however,  vain  ;  I  found 
myself  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth  through  which  I  could 
find  no  thread  to  guide  my  steps. 
The  darkness  of  scepticism  thicken- 
ed fast  around  my  head.  In  such  a 
state  of  painful  bewilderment,  the 
mind,  oppressed  and  sinking  under  the 
exhaustion  of  uncertainty,  has  only 
two  resources — ^infidelity,  or  an  in- 
fallible church.  I  chose  the  former ; 
and,  from  that  moment,  resolved, 
that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  to  communicate 
to  my  father  the  change  which  had 
^kcn  place  in  my  sentiments,  and  to 
xQure  him  to  suffer  me  to  abandon  a 
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profession  which  I  could  no  longer 
pursue  without  infamy  and  disho- 
nour. I  am  told,  that  every  church 
contains  many  secret  infidels  in  hor 
bosom  ;  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  a  base  and  malicious  calum- 
ny. The  man  who,  with  sentiments 
and  opinions  akin  to  those  which,  at 
the  period  in  question,  unhappily  took 
auch  firm  hold  of  my  mind,  continues 
in  a  profession  which  obliges  him 
every  moment  to  give  the  he  to  hu 
own  heart,  and  obtrudes  the  convic- 
tion of  systematic  peijury  and  hypo- 
crisy, is  as  great  a  monster  in  the 
moral  world,  as  cenUurs,  hippogriflii, 
and  hybrids,  are  in  the  natural ;  and 
I  am  disposed  to  reject,  with  equal 
conviction,  the  existence  of  both. 
Now,  however,  that  I  have  returned 
'^  to  the  better  way,"  and  that  the 
dark  cloud  which  once  settled  over  my 
mind  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
dispelled,  I  can  declare,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  that  the  doubt  which  made 
shipwreck  of  my  faith  was  involun- 
tary ;  that  it  bore  in  upon  my  mind 
in  consequence  of  an  intellectual  in*- 
firmity,  of  which  I  am  intensely  con* 
scious,  though  I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment give  it  a  name ;  and  that,  had 
the  secret  of  my  heart  been  known, 
even  to  the  most  stem  and  orthodox 
believer,  he  would  have  considered 
me  as  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
of  blame,  and  as  the  victim  of  amor- 
bid  affection  of  mind,  incompatible 
with  moral  responsibility. 

My  resolution  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  taken  to  communicate 
the  altered  state  of  my  opinions  to 
my  father.  The  discovery,  I  well 
knew,  would  come  upon  him  like  a 
clap  of  thunder,  and  I  trembled  for 
^he  consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  the  shock  he  would  receive. 
Though  a  staunch  Jacobite,  be  was 
also  warmly  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terian religion;  two  things  which 
may  seem  incompatible  to  some  mo- 
dem Tories.  The  fact  was,  however, 
his  Jacobitism  was  of  a  mild  and 
modified  kind.  No  man  was  more 
alive  than  he  to  the  probable  dan- 
gers which  might  have  resulted  to 
religion,  had  the  family  of  Stuart 
re-ascended  the  throne;  but,  then, 
he  was  willing  to  run  all  hazards, 
4ind  trust  to  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces and  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  ensuo 
ring  the  necessary  guarantees,  in  or- 
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der  that  Scodand— his  beloved  Soot- 
land — iniglit  regain,  in  some  measure, 
its  independence.  The  act  of  Union» 
by  which  that  independence  had 
-been  destroyed,  he  was  never  weary 
of  execraUng.  **  Before  that  fatal 
-event,"  he  used  to  say,  '^gentlemen 
of  small  incomes^  but  honourable 
families,  possessed  both  rank  and 
political  consequence,  as  dieir  fa- 
thers had  done  before  them;  their 
interests  were  fairly  and  fully  repre- 
•sented  in  the  Great  Council  of  the 
•Nation,  to  a  seat  in  which,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  his  life,  every 
such  person  might  aspire ;  the  per- 
fervidum  ingenium  Scotorum  was 
not  yet  corrupted  by  English  gold, 
nor  broken  and  oppressed  by  Eng- 
lish influence ;  our  political  and  ci- 
vil rights  were  nearly  entire,  be- 
cause our  admirable  system  of  law 
was  uninvaded;  our  countrymen 
were  respected  abroad,  because  they 
were  resnectable  at  home,  and  had 
not  yet  learned  the  advantages  of 
servility,  because  they  had  hitherto 
i>een  strangers  to  subjection.  No 
aooner,  however,  had  tne  liberties  of 
the  country  been  bartered  and  hig- 
gled away  by  a  parcel  of  titled  mis- 
creants, whom  the  '  curses,  not  loud, 
but  deep/  of  centuries  to  come,  will 
not  load  with  merited  infamy,  and 
whose  names  will  be  coupled,  in  the 
pages  of  history,  with  the  indelible 
atigma,  Vendidtrunt  hi  auro  patriam, 
than  a  death-shade  overspread  the 
land,  and  blighted  the  energies  of 
the  people.  In  lieu  of  our  ancient 
<3onvention  of  Estates,  the  Common- 
ers of  Scotland  were  graciously  al- 
lowed to  send  up  to  London  forty- 
iive  representatives,  (an  ominous 
number !)  and  the  peerage  fifteen ;  in 
return  for  which  gracious  conces- 
sions, we  received  English  tax-gather- 
ers, and  the  English  law  of  treason^ 
Nothing  is  more  common,"  my  father 
would  add,  "  than  to  hear  grave  men, 
and  even  grave  historians,  descant  on 
the  advantages  which  have  resulted 
to  Scotland  firom  this  infamous  bar- 
ter of  her  indqiendence ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  never  could  find  out  in  what 
these  sdvantages  conasted,  unless 
the  circumstance  of  our  being  flunc 
into  the  greedy  maw  of  a  powerful 
jealous,  and  ambitious  neighbour,  be 
•considered  as  such.  For  Imlf  a  cen- 
iury  posterior  to  the  Union,  Scotland 
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continued  in  a  aute  sf  suspmded 
animation ;  and  if  she  baa  auifle 
aroused  hen^f,  and  stauted  forward 
in  the  career  of  improveueBty  dkmt 
has  not  been  atvine  ^o*  hut  m  spite  »f 
the  connection  widi  Ei^and.  Tlie 
curse  of  their  country,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, *^  will  lie  heavy  on  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  betrayed  her; 
«nd  sooner  shall  the  name  of  Canp- 
bell  be  di^oined  fh»m  the  remem- 
brance of  Glenco,  and  that  of  the  bat- 
-cherly  Cumberland  from  the  atrodtiea 
that  followed  the  disaster  of  Culle- 
den,  than  the  names  of  these  men 
be  exempted  from  the  maledietioos 
of  an  injured  people,  and  from  the 
retribution  of  intamv,  idiich  they 
have  so  well  earned.  Sudi  being 
my  father's  sentiments  on  poUticsy  it 
will  hardly  excite  surprise,  that> 
though  a  staunch,  but  not  a  sour 
Presbyterian,  he  should  have  indul- 
ged in  a  sort  of  romantic  and  unique 
Jaoobitism  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
that,  with  all  the  honest  and  hlont 
sincerity  of  his  character,  he  should 
have  wished  well  to  a  cause,  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  might  have  endan- 

fered  the  religious  system  to  whieli 
e  was  attadied,  without  efiectlng 
that  alteration  in  the  political  state 
of  his  country,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  I  am  satisfied,  that 
he  would  at  any  time  have  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  hb  life. 

He  was  spared  the  pang  he  nuut 
have  received  from  hearing  his  son 
declare  that  he  disbelieved  the  rdi- 
gion  of  his  fathers ;  but  it  was  only  to 
Meed  from  a  deeper,  and,  if  possible, 
more  envenomed  wound.  About  this 
time,  the  French  Revolution,  yet  in 
its  earliest  stage,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  excited  a 
powerful  sympathy  with  the  actors  in 
that  mighty  drama.  Levelling  prin- 
ciples were  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions like  a  muir-burn,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  ap- 
proach of  a  death-struggle  between 
the  partizans  of  old  ricketty  institu- 
tions, and  the  myriads  who  had 
caught  the  democratical  infection, 
and,  with  one  voice,  called  for  the 
assimilation  of  their  government  to 
that  which  had  been  organised  in 
France.  Numerous  and  widely- 
launified  combinations  were  form^tU 
fyx  the  purpose  of  giving  oonsisteacy 
ysnd  force  to  the  expression  of  the  pun- 
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he  aentimettt ;  and  it  is  not  now  mat- 
ter of  donbt,  tliat,  in  naany  of  these 
aaBOCiationa,  designs  jo£  a  BMre  da- 
jcing  character  were  broached  and  dis- 
eaased.  A  little  acquainted  with 
books,  btti  ntterly  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  nerer  cbreaming  that  there 
were  such  offences  defined  and  pu- 
■*»T*M>^1^  b^  the  law  of  Scodand  as 
iesiBg-making  and  sedition^  I,  in 
eoigiinction  widi  many  others  of  far 
gieater  exnmence  and  higher  attain- 
meatiB,  saieced  myself  to  be  betray- 
ed into  rery  loud  and  unqualified  ap* 
fKobation  of  what  had  been  transact- 
ed in  France,  and  declaimed  with 
rfthe  utmost  yehemence  and  enthusi- 
asm, against  the  inveterate  and  in* 
curable  abuses  of  idl  existiM;  Govenu- 
mcatsy  especially  that  of  Britain. 
This  naturally  drew  down  on  roe  the 
heavy  brows  of  the  Professors,  and 
particularly  of  the  very  reverend  gen« 
dnsan  then  Principal  of  St  Mary's ; 
hg  no  new  opinion,  good  or  bad,  ever 
finds  its  way  within  the  walls  of  a 
collMe,  and  the  learned  luminaries 
ll^  haunt  its  cloisters  seldom  admit 
a  disgma  till  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
century.  The  remonstrances  of  these 
KOtnilile  worshippers  of  the  antique 
were,  however,  of  no  avail.  I  ascrib- 
ed the  clamour,  with  which  they  as« 
saikd  liberal  opinions,  to  a  desire  to 
plene  the  powers  that  be,  and  sagely 
eoacluded,  that*  in  their  hearts,  they 
were  as  sturdy  democrats  as  myself. 
I  did  not  then  know,  that  the  selfish 
have  no  principle  but  their  sdfish- 
neai^  jEod  that  they  are  never  charge* 
aUe  with  hypocrisy  except  when  thej 
jveteiid  to  act  in  opposition  to  their 
mtereat. 

But  let.me  not  be  guilty  of  injtis* 
tioe,  tbffngh,  firom  the  bands  of  men, 
I  have  received  little  else.  My  con* 
duct  had  been  all  along  so  ineproach- 
able,  and  my  attainments  as  a  scholar 
wiere  eonmdered  so  respectable,  that 
I  aoa  satisfied  they  not.  only  wished 
me  fltdl,  but  foresaw  the  abyss  into 
whidi  I  would  plunge  myself,  by  as- 
sociating with  desperate  men,  who, 
oome  what  would,  had  nothing  to 
hazard  but  their  ignoble  blood,  should 
the  Government  be  disposed  to  spill 
it;  and  that  their  remonstrances 
proceeded  firom  personal  kindness  to 
myself,  as  well  as  from  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  duty.  And 
had  they  only  thought  fit  to  combine 
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the  suaviter  in  mo</o  with  the  fortiUr 
in  re,  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  ad- 
monitions would  have  saved  roe  from 
the  precipice  to  which  1  was  ft»t  ap- 
proaching, and  that  I  should  not  now 
be  inditing  these  painful  reminis- 
cences in  the  land  of  the  stranger. 
Thej  raved,  bullied,  talked  of  ex- 
pulsion sine  spe  redeundi,  abused  the 
French,  and  all  who  had  imbibed 
French  principles,  as  they  called 
them,  and  threatened  to  apprize  my 
father  of  the  dreadful  heresy  into 
which  his  son  had  fallen.  This  was 
enouffh.  I  am  descended  of  a  race 
who  have  never  brooked  menace  and 
intimidation,  and  I  had  rather  mor^ 
than  my  own  share  of  this  heredi- 
tary infirmity.  So  1  was  content 
to  be  mined,  that  I  might  not  be 
dragooned  into  what  was  clearly  for 
my  good. 

The  curse  whidi  attends  all  ad- 
monition, administered  by  inferior 
minds,  invested  with  a  little  brief 
authority,  is,  that  it  is  of  kin  to  ^* 
ranny  :  your  admontsher  puts  on  his 
im|^rtant  and  serious  physiognomy, 
dehvers  himself  of  his  reproof  with  a 
sort  of  insolent  and  domineering  self- 
complacency,  and  inwardly  chuckles 
with  the  conscious  superiority  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  and 
which  he  has  no  objection  to  impress 
at  least  as  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the 
ofifender  as  the  substance  of  his 
weighty  and  imposing  lecture:  in 
short,  you  are  insulted,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  convinced.  The  inevit* 
able  result  is,  that  you  place  yourself 
on  the  defensive,  and  feel  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  return  blow  for 
blow.  You  may  acknowledge '  the 
force  of  reasonable,  calm,  and  pru- 
dential expostulation ;  but  you  re- 
coQ  with  indignant  aversion  fiom  the 
oraculur  imbmlity  and  impertinence 
of  mere  authority,  sustained  onl^  by 
the  ednceit  and  insolence  which  it  so 
naturally  engenders  in  the  lower  or-' 
ders  of  intelleot.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  port  and  demeanour  of  the 
pompous  blustering  bully  who  then ' 
neld  the  respectable  office  of  Prind^ 
pal.  He  had  frequently  professed 
the  greatest  kindness  for  me,  and  had 
more  than  once  taken  an  opportunity 
to  assure  me  that  he  would  be  happv 
to  do  me  a  favour  for  my  fathers 
sake.  For  this  prospective  sort  of 
patronage  I  was  jio  doubt,  his  debtor, 
N  (1) 
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and  fell  becoming  gratitude;  bat 
the  truth  was,  that  the  worthy  Prin- 
cipal's own  ciedit  and  influence  had 
long  been  on  the  wane^  and  that  he 
had  nothing  in  his  power.  HowcTer^ 
as  I  never  intended  to  put  his  friend- 
ship  to  the  test,  and  as  my  family 
connections  were  such  ^s  to  secure  me 
against  the  humiliation  of  being  in 
any  respect  obliged  to  him,  I  was 
content  to  have  Viy  claims,  such  as 
they  were*  to  Au  peculiar  grace  and 
£sTour»  liquidated  in  the  currency 
which  he  h|ul,  for  twenty  years  by* 
ffone,  been  in  the  habit  of  circulating. 
With  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
character,  whi^  ^vras  that  of  a  Tur- 
kish pad^  (of  I  do  not  know  how 
many  tails)  on  a.  small  scale^  and 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  every 
thing  ^Kmt  him  but  hia  office,  I  was 
summoned  before  him. 

On  entering  his  apartmant,  I 
found  him  seated  at  a  writing*desk, 
aomewhat  similar  to  that  you  oc- 
fasionally  see  in  the  offioes  of  coun« 
ftrv  attomies,  and  surrouQded  with 
atlases  and  treatises  on  ancient  and 
podem  psepgraphy,  a  science  which, 
if  his  fhbenaa  and  admirers  ^*  might 
be  in  aught  believed,"  he  was  dee- 
lined  to  immortalize  himself  by  sys** 
tematizing  and  illustrating.  '*  Be 
seated,  Mr  Prummond,"  said  the 
great  roan,  in  a  voice  as  deep  and 
(oilow  as  if  it  had  been  bdched  from 
the  entrails  of  ^tna  or  Vesuvius.  I 
^wed,  and  took  my  seat  as  directed. 
An  awful  pause  Af  preparation  now 
succeeded.  The  mountain  was  in 
l|iboar,  and  I  caliply  awaited  the  act 
q£  p^turitiop.  After  many  throes 
f^nd  heavings,  the  crisis  at  last  came. 
''  >fr  JDrummond, — Mr  Barclay 
Drummond  1— I  tell  you.  Sir,  you 
have  forfeited  every  dalm  to  m^  fa- 
Your  and  p^tronnge,"  e»jclaimed  this 
reverend  Herpulfis  Jurfins,  striking 
on  the  hollow  board  befoee  him  with 
bis  denched  fist,  and  looking  at  me 
widi  a  pair  of  eyes  like  those  ei  a 
hungry  wolf.  I  was  prepared  £or  the 
fpeounter,  and  calmly  replied,  that  I 
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felt  deeply  the  miafbrtune  cf  bsvhis 
incurred  his  diapleaanre ;  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  unteigned  regret  to  me 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  adjust 
my  opinions  to  his  taste  ;  that,  b^ 
vcfltheless,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  possible  right  he  or 
anj  man  could  have  to  eontroul  my 
opinions,  which  were  my  own ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  time  enongh 
to  refuse  me  a  fkvour  when  I  stoopedl 
to  ask  it.  The  latter  put  of  diia  re- 
ply  seemed  to  throw  nim  quite  off 
his  balance;  it  was  telling  him  to 
his  teeth  that  I  deq>ised  him.  Hia 
fkce  swelled  vrith  sudden  rage,<-<-hia 
eyeballs  became  fixed  in  their  sockets^ 
*--he  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  desperate,  yet  imbecile  lb» 
CDcity;«— and  then  the  storm  bunt! 
^'  Sir,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing  you  hanged  as  a  traitor."  **  Not 
if  I  can  help  It,  Principal."  «  Friends 
of  the  People,  quotha  !-i-frienda  of 
the  deviL"  ''  There,  Principal,  we 
may  daim  kindred  with  you,  thou^ 
vour  connection  is  of  longer  stand* 
ing."  '^  You  are  a  villain.  Sir,— -an 
insolent  villain."  **  I  should  be  sorry. 
Principal,  under  your  own  roof,  ta 
reply  to  such  language  as  it  deserves; 
it  can  only  dishonour  him  by  whom 
it  is  uttered ;  but  permit  me  to  tell 
you,  since  ^ou  provoke  it,  that  if  I 
am  a  villain,  I  am  not  a  hoary  vil* 
lain,— concealing  the  most  degrading 
vices  under  the  mask  of  hypocriti* 
cal  stoctity,  and  thunderinff  fordi 
damnation  asainst  the  conduct  of 
others,  that  the  eye  of  public  obaer* 
vaiion  and  censure  may  be  turned 
aside  from  my  own.  And,  as  to  tfi« 
solence,  a  man  who  shows  no  respect 
fqr  the  feelings  of  others,  must  lay 
his  account  with  some  occasbnal 
trespasses  on  his  own."  ''  Leave  my 
house.  Sir,  instantly,"  roared  out  this 
bull  of  Bashan.  1  assured  him  he 
never  in  his  life  issued  an  order 
which  would  meet  with  more  prompt 
obedience;  so, rising dowlyfhim my 
seat,  and  making  a  profound  isve^ 
rence,  I  withdrew. 


CTo  he  eontinued.) 
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THE  IKSOLBKCE  OF  OFFICE. 


The  inioleiice  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  ttkx^-m^Shakeifeare. 


It  is  alwa^  interesting  to  eontem- 
date  the  T-arioos  sabdividons  which 
muigiiish  a  hish]y<»ealtivated  ooin« 
■unitj.  Takings  out  of  coniideration 
diose    facdtioua    distinctiont  which 
ire  onlv  incidental  to    ciTiliMtion  in 
9omu  of  its  several  atages  of  progres- 
noQy  a    societv  wliich   has  emerged 
frooi  the  deptn  of  iMtrbariflm  is  ne- 
eeaaurily  divided   into  two  princioal 
duscs   "the  poaoeaoors,  whether,  by 
inheritance  or  otberwise,  of  sufficient 
property  to  render  them  independent 
of  penonal  labour  ;    and»  secondly, 
that  larger    portion    whose  destiny 
b  spparendy    lesa   bappy.    Of  the 
Utter,  a  smaU   part  are  generally,  in 
eottseqnence  of  tbeir  connection  with 
the  first  daasy  enabled,  by  the  force 
of  a  superior  education,  and  other 
adfaotages,   to   pursue  the  more  ho* 
mmrable    and    alluring  professions, 
while  the  remainder  are  left  to  grope 
their  way  throui;b  the  less-inviting 
paths  of  life.      Of  such  of  these  last, 
who  are  compelled  to  drud^  in  the 
lower  duties  of  trade,  or  ot  manual 
laboar,   it    is    not    my  intention  to 
speak   in  the   course  of  this  paper, 
whidi,  although  commenced  with  so 
broad  a  view  of  the  great  social  fa- 
mily,  has  reference  to  a  particular 
sal^iect :  my  strictures  will  be  chief- 
ly appGcabfe  to  a  middle  set^-to  Uie 
men  whose  education  has  been  far 
from  despicsble,  hut  who  haye  been 
unshle   to   crowd  into  the  learned 
proffssions      These  are  employed  in 
▼srioas  ways,  and  principally  as  as« 
sistants  to  the  more  fortunate  ranks, 
and  dier   may  be  distinguished  as 
beina    other    the  retainers  of  the 
puTOC,  of  large  trading  or  joint-stock 
ipanies,  or  of  priTate  individuals. 
[%  this  ^asa  must,  I  think,  al« 
exfiiiisiTely  attadi  the  stigma 
of  the  poet  as  practisers  of  the  insom 
Umce  of  office;  and  with  most  force 
to  soda  of  the  genus  who  are  in  pos* 
session  of  pablic  employments.    It 
ia  bat  just,  nowerer,  to  separate  the 
innoeefit  from  the  guilty,  and,  as  the 


only  legitimate  object  of  appeals  to 
the  press  is  the  correction  of  abuses 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary punishment,  to  fix,  with  scru- 
pulous precision,  the  blame  upon  the 
proper  individuds.  Among  the  hold- 
ers of  office,  men  of  independent 
property  frequently  possess  the  high- 
est seats :  these  are  candidates  for 
renown  and  the  fashionable  distinc- 
tions of  the  day,  and  in  the  elation 
of  heart  consequent  upon  gratified 
ambition,  are  seldom  intolent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  exalted  functions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  ranks, 
the  individuals  of  which  are,  as  usual, 
the  most  numerous,  are  generally 
plodding  for  their  daily  bread,  or 
exerting  themselves  in  securing  an 
inadequate  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies :  they  are  too  humble  to  be  in- 
solent, insolence  being  the  attends nt 
onlv  of  mistaken  and  low-minded 
pride ;  and  are  so  far  from  being 
comprehended  in  the  number  of  the 
dispensers  of  official  insolence,  that 
they  are  themselves  the  chief  objects 
of  the  contumely  and  oppression  of 
the  guilty  persons.  The  truly-guilty 
are  tne  upper,  not  the  highest  or  the 
lowest,  servants  of  the  public; — they 
are  to  be  found  among  the  oomptrd[- 
lera,  the  commissioners,  the  secreta- 
ries of  boards,  and  sometimes  the 
superior  clerks  of  office.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  even  among 
these ;  some  few  (sed  raras  aves,  S^c.J 
owe  Uieir  situations  to  real  merit, 
and  possess  minds  of  too  generous  a 
character  to  admit  the  low  and  vul- 
gar feelings  which  our  censure  im- 
plies. But  the  principal  part  have 
made  their  way  to  fifteen  hundred, 
or  two  or  three  thousand  per  an^ 
num,  by  means,  and  the  usual  aid 
of  opportune  occurrences,  in  which 
personal  worth  had  the  least  share  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  these  self-im- 
nortant  persoiis  towards  their  less- 
fortunate  fellow-labourers  is,  as  far 
as  they  dare,  (and  there  unhappily 
exist  out  few  cnecks  upon  the  play 
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of  their  natural  tempers,)  almost 
universally  marked  by  unwarrantable 
haughtiness  and  oppression. 

A  peep  behind  the  scenes,  engros- 
sed  by  these  inflated  demi-goda, 
would  lay  open  to  our  astonished 
view  a  system  of  partiality  and  op- 
pression, of  whose  existence  the  pub« 
lie  is  altogether  ignorant.  But  the 
heroes  move,  unhappily,  within  the 
shaded  precincts  of  that  ambiguous 
circle  into  which  the  public  interest 
does  not  penetrate :  the  mighty  men 
have  their  world  to  themselves — im- 
portant, indeed,  in  their  own  narrow 
minds,  but  little  known  or  cared  for 
by  the  rest  of  the  creation.  We  are 
deterred,  therefore,  from  entering 
into  minute  details  of  their  conduct 
or  concerns ;  and  one  or  two  rapidly- 
sketched  specimens  of  the  sort  of 
being  alluded  to  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Not  to 
extend  our  view  over  a  space  un- 
necessarily wide,  one  source  may 
serve  us  for  each  of  our  drafts :  let 
us  select  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  departments,  and,  to  avoid 
being  too  particular,  which  is  the 
vice  of  satire,  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  it  out  to  the  reader  acquaint- 
ed with  official  details,  as  being  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  is  glaringly  the 
worst-regulated  of  the  whole. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  af- 
fairs of  this  office  were,  if  possible, 
still  worse  managed  than  they  are 
now ;  persons  without  any  capacity 
at  all  had,  in  the  necessary  operation 
of  a  corrupt  system,  intruded  into  it, 
insomuch  that  the  ordinarv  routine  of 
business  became  at  lenfftn  impeded. 
A  complete  change  of  the  people  was 
out  of  the  question :  the  public  is 
only,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  al- 
lowed to  hire  adult  or  efficient  ser- 
vants— they  must  be  taken  from  the 
boarding-schools,  and,  after  a  service 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  chance  must 
decide  whether  they  are  to  become 
useful  retainers,  or  only  life- charges 
upon  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
The  only  attainable  cure  for  the  evU, 
therefore,  was  to  introduce  an  extra 
workman,  sufficiently  experienced  in 
business  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
(as  he  might  in  fact  easily  do)  the 
most  material  duties  of  twenty  or 
thirty  loungers,  whose  inefficiency 
was  perhaps  originally  attributable 
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to  their  excessive  numbers.  Anthro- 
podagricus,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen, 
and  a  lucrative  post  created  for  his 
especial  provision.  It  soon  after- 
wards appeared,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  this  gentleman's  system  to  serve 
the  public  effectually,  by  attempt- 
ing to  re-model  an  establishntent 
which  he  found  in  a  state  of  pe- 
culiar derangement:  he  owed  his 
place  to  the  incapacity  or  laziness  of 
the  others ;  ana  to  Uie  same  source 
he  continued  to  look  as  the  one  most 
fruitful  of  advantage  to  himself.  The 
old  clerks  were  encouraged  in  their 
love  of  sinecure  emoluments, — va- 
cancies, as  they  occurred,  were  pret- 
ty generally  filled  by  his  relatives 
and  dependents,  who,  as  far  as  their 
patron  s  influence  extended,  engross- 
ed all  the  most  profitable  duties,  and, 
in  time,  formed  a  very  compact  pha- 
lanx of  growing  commissioners,  &&, 
whose  insolence  towards  their  com- 
panions en  has  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  own  advance^ 
ment.  The  influence  of  Anthropoda- 
gricusihas  lately  declined  somewhat, 
owing  to  his  inordinate  rapacity.  Al- 
though in  the  receipt  of  near  four 
thousand  a-year,  he  some  time  since 
so  far  practised  upon  the  easy  tem- 
pers of  his  superiors,  who  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  his  interested 
proceedings,  as  to  obtain  the  grant  of 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  public 
money,  upon  the  impudent  plea  of  a 
temporary  extension  of  business — an 
act  which  led  to  the  most  vexatious 
inquiries,  and  which  the  united  elo- 
quence of  the  cabinet  failed  to  pal- 
liate or  support.  It  is  said,  that  be 
scarcely  ever  appears  in  the  presence 
of  the  Premier  without  soliciting 
some  new  favour ;  and  that  the  bore 
and  inconvenience  are  only  avoided 
by  keeping  the  door  as  mucn  as  pos- 
sible clos^  against  him. 

Plumbeus  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
retainers  of  this  worthy  placeman. 
Before  his  patron's  advancement,  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  his  under- 
derk,  which,  in  the  legal  line,  is 
synonymous  with  footboy,  &c.,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony  with  s 
lady  of  his  master's  household — not 
a  relation,  nor,  I  believe,  as  some 
say,  his  cookmaid.  Being  gifted 
with  a  tolerable  memory,  and,  from 
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earpofe«l  conttitudon^  conddenble 
powers  of  appHcttSon,  be  has  been 
very  servioeable  in  promoting  -^ 
adopted  system  of  excla8io&,  by  el- 
bowing <mt  all  strangers  and  inters 
lopera.  He  is,  in  shon,  tbe  Cer- 
bems  to  this  minor  hell,  and  denies 
entrmee  to  aU  but  the  ghosts  of  the 
damned,  and  tbe  privileged  membefs 
of  the  Plutcan  family.  He  has  the 
iB«al  vices  of  upstarts — ^low  conning, 
Tulgarity,  rudeness,  slavish  pliability 
of  principles;  and  having,  in  the 
regular  course  of  such  an  oflSdal 
career,  become  charged  with  the 
snperintendance  of  a  considerable 
department,  the  whole  of  these  ami- 
able qualities  are  at  this  moment  In 
full  activity.  He  is  prompt  to  a  de- 
nee  botdering  on  the  miraculous,  in 
diverting  every  important  occurrence 
to  bis  own  advantage,  either  as  the 
means  of  attracting  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  or  of  seizing,  as  his  own 
peculiar  property,  tbe  fruits  of  the 
industry  and  talents  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
placed  under  his  orders:  his  lan- 
gn^;e,  wben  he  may  safely  permit  it 
to  luxuriate  in  the  ear  of  vulgar  fa- 
miliarity, would  be  strictly  suitable 
to  that  class  of  society  in  the  West- 
em  Peninsula,  who,  in  their  own 
significant  idiom,  are  said  to  be  con- 
tinually ''  bartos  de  ajos  ;"  his  ad- 
dress  is  starched,  constrained,  &nd 
awkward,  in  the  presence  of  the  high- 
er agents  of  government,  and  rude 
and  insolent  towards  those  of  less 
official  rank  than  himself;  and  he  is 
tealous  to  a  fault,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  his  employers,  in  perfecting  all 
the  Pftty  dsvilries  of  state-oafL 
Such  is  rlumbeus — ^broad-shoulder- 
ed, ungrammatical  Plumbeus — ^who, 
by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  patronage, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  tbe  silent 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  indolence  of 
otners,  whose  work,  provided  it  be 
sufficiently  profitable,  he  is  always 
willing  to  undertake,  has  contrived 
to  elevate  himself  into  the  post  of 
the  indispensable  drudge  of  the 
bigger  powers,  who,  from  the  fre- 
quency m  the  practice,  have  at  length 
contracted  the  habit  of  throwing, 
from  time  to  time,  into  his  mouth, 
(jamMjsfaiihfuUy  open,)  some  rich, 
but,  peradventure,  naif-picked  bone, 
as  a  reward  for  his  servile  and  kna- 
vish exertioHJi. 
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Temefllius  is  a  person  of  a  some- 
what difibrent  stamp.  In  1700  he 
entered  tbe  office  in  the  humble  ca- 
pacity of  an  extra  clerk,  with  a  sa- 
nry  of  five  shillings  per  diem ;  at 
present  he  enjoys  one  of  its  snpericw 
posts;  and  he  but  recently  relin- 
linquisbed  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
wtndibebeld  for  ten  years.  Un- 
queBtioiiably,'the  advantage  of  pos- 
sesdng  talents  of  a  very  respectable 
order  has  contributed  to  his  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  is  mainly  indebted  to 
circumstances  which  were  wholly 
fortuitous ;  and'  the  chief  defects  of 
his  character  and  conduct  are  attri- 
butable to  his  neglect,  while  esti- 
mating the  extent  of  his  acquisitions, 
of  separating  the  chance-gifts  of  for- 
tune fix>m  tne  dearer  fruits  of  per« 
sonal  exertion — a  mental  process,  no 
doubt  calculated  to  act  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  his  superb  spirit,  and 
inspire  into  his  breast  some  respect 
for  his  less-fortunate  fellow-labour- 
ers. The  "  insolence  of  office"  pe- 
culiar to  this  exalted  personage  is  so 
much  the  more  grating,  as  it  is  more 
than  usually  refined.  It  is  of  that 
species  which  delights  less  in  kicks 
than  in  jumps ;  it  prompts  him  to 
stride  **  proudly  unobservant"  over 
the  palpable  head  of  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance, with  the  glorious  feel- 
ings of  a  being  raised  by  innate  me- 
rit and  extraorainary  accidents  above 
the  common  lot  of  humanitv.  At 
one  time  numbered  with  the  lowest, 
he  now  disdains  to  appear  cognizant 
even  of  the  existence  of  an  order  of 
men  so  widely  removed  from  his 
present' official  rank:  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  afibrded  by  the  experience 
of  his  own  case,  be  a£^ts  to  con- 
sider it  impossible  that  any  indivi- 
dual among  them  should  possess 
respectable  talents ;  he  leaves  them, 
therefore, with  undisguised  contempt, 
unpitied  and  unredressed,  to  the 
mercy,  or  rather  the  oppression,  of 
oarvenus  of  even  less  Keling  ^an 
nimself. 

A  grand  era  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  the  petty  grievance  here 
adverted  to  will  be  swept  away,  to- 
gether with  others  of  greater  moral 
importance.  Tyranny  is  too  tena- 
cious of  its  prey  to  be  wholly  dis- 
lodged before  the  lapse  of  large  pe- 
riod of  time :  it  lurics  rn  a  thousand 
obscure  corners,  long  after  its  over- 
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throw  upon  the  more  prominent 
ground  on  whidi  it  first  attracted  the 
attention  and  indignation  o£  man* 
kind.  But  it  will  finally  he  effee* 
tnaUu  Bupprened ;  for  after  its  dis« 
oomfiture  on  the  great  public  8ta^« 
every  succeeding  defeat  within  its 
weaker  entrenchments  must  hasten^ 
with  tenfold  force,  the  great  catas- 
trophe. The  insdknce  of  office  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  something 
more  than  an  injury  which  afi^ts 
only  the  feelings  of  the  mind :  it  is 
a  com^nent  part  of  a  general  system 
of  positive  wrong  and  oppression,— 
of  a  deprivation  of  right,  as  it  affects 
both  the  happiness  and  fortunes  of 
the  injured  party.  It  is  never  dis- 
pensed but  by  thevile  and  unfeeling, 
—it  is  never  inflicted  but  upon  the 
helpless  victims  of  misdirected  power. 
It  IS,  therefore,  of  that  class  of  evils 
which  it  is  an  es]>ecial  efi^ect  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation  to  over- 
throw. 

Having  predicted  the  eventual  de- 
cline of  a  q>ecies  of  wrong  so  hard  to 
be  assailed,  because  so  generaUy  over- 
looked, we  are,  in  conclusion,  to  ad- 
vert to  the  means  by  which  that 
effect  is  to  be  accomnlished.  The 
Press  will  take  the  lead  in  this  as  in 
other  salutary  improvements;  but 
its  full  attainment  must  be  preced- 
ed by  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  public  busi- 
ness. After  all  the  multifarious 
discussions  upon  the  subject  of  offi- 
cial abuses,  it  is  astonishing  how  lit- 
tle has  in  reality  been  hitherto  done 
towards  this  end:  mismanagement 
of  the  grossest  kind  still  prevails 
throughout  the  various  departments ; 
and  there  has  not  even  an  approxima- 
tion been  made  towards  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  official  economy  and 
regulation.     Commissioners,  oomp- 
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troUers,  secretaries,— >the  middle  men 
between  the  great  lords  of  office  and 
the  inferior  workmen,— are  still  in 
possession  of  inordinate,  but  oonoeal- 
ed,  unobserved  power :  their  respec- 
tive departments  are  kept  in  ezpeiu 
sive.disocder,  in  subservience  to  tneir 
interested  purposes ;  unnecessary  bo* 
ainess  is  designedly  in  constant  course 
of  accumulation ;  and  as  an  ineviu 
able  consequence  of  a  jMractice  having 
its  foundation  in  f^aud  and  deceit, 
pride,  partiality,  and  cupidity  Mie  en- 
gendered and  encouraged,  making  al- 
together that  complicated  description 
of  grievance  denominated  the  ^*  in- 
solence of  office."  M^ere  an  abuse 
so  deteriorative  of  public  economy 
still  subsisto,  after  aU  the  bustle  and 
parade  it  has  from  time  to  time  cre- 
ated, sufficient  proof  is  shewn  of  the 
pecvJiar  inade<}uacy  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
to  be  destroyed.  The  fact  is,  Pat^ 
liamentary  inquiries,  upon  matters 
of  this  nature,  conducted,  as  they  too 
frequently  are,  under  die  controid 
of  a  machinery  impervious  to  the 
public  eye,  are  altosether  fhiitleM  of 
good  effects,  and  only  serve  to  perpe- 
tuate the  old  system  of  deception  and 
mismanagement.  But  it  is  impossi* 
ble  long  to  delude  an  enlightened  age 
by  expedients  as  shallow  as  they  are 
iniquitous:  a  better  day  must  i^ 
length  arrive,— one  less  notorious  for 
what  in  vulgar  parlance  is  called  po- 
litical hynAtg,  more  sinoerely  fa* 
vourable  to  improvement ;  and  ^- 
haps  no  surer  means  can  be  devised 
of  hastening  its  introduction,  than 
frequent  and  seasonable  appeals  to 
the  Press,  which  are  never  entirdy 
destitute  of  udlity,  even  when  they 
appear  in  the  sl^t  fonn  of  desultory 
Kssays,  of  which  the  present  is  a 
feeble  and  unworthy  example. 
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LONDON. 

*  Spceday  will  be  pHbliihed,  an  Aoeount 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  and  CoUc^te 
Chancfa  of  St.  Katltarine»  near  the  Tower 
of  Londoo,  ligr  J.   B.   Nichols,   F.&A. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Modem  His- 
toijof  Wiltshire,  conNdning  the  Han- 
dred  of  Heytesbuzy,  by  Sir  R.  C  Hoare, 
Bart  is  printing. 

The  Czar,  an  historical  tragedy,  by  J. 
Cadock,  K6<i.  M.A.  F.S.A.  formerly  of 
Camky,  in  Leicestershirey  will  appear  far 
a  few  days. 

A  Selection  of  the  moat  remarkable 
Tritit  and  Criminal  Causes  is  printing,  in 
f re  folemcs.  It  will  indade  all  famous 
oMes,  from  that  of  Lord  Cobham,  in  the 
rrigo  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  that  of  John 
Thnteli ;  and  those  connected  with  fo- 
it^  as  well  as  English  jurispnidence. 

Shortly  wiU  he  published,  a  Grammar 
of  the  Coptic  or  Ancient  Egyptian  Lao* 
gosge,  by  the  Rev  U.  Tattam,  A.M. 
F.B.&L.  chaplain  to  the  English  Church 
at  ATOstirdam. 

A  Supplement  to  the  London  Cataloguo 
of  Books,  published  since  October  1822  to 
the  present  time,  will  appear  about  Au« 
gust. 

The  Rev.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  late  fellow 
of  Grid  College,  Oxibrd,  has  been  for 
maoy  years  employed,  in  writing  a  His^ 
toiy  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  Times  to 
the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lios.  The  fiist  vohioie,  from  the  Rise  of 
the  Rooum  State  to  the  formation  of  the 
vcood  Triumvirate,  A.U.C  710,  B.C. 
^^  will  joon  be  published. 

The  Butterdy-CoUector's  Vade  Mecum, 
or  a  Synoptical  Table  of  English  Butter- 
flies, iUastratcd  with  coloured  plates,  in  a 
pocket  volume,  is  in  the  press. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  vo- 
lames,  uniform  with  the  French  Classics, 
*nd  with  an  authentic  portsait  of  M. 
i^t  en^veJ  by  B.  Scriven,  Le  Petit 
Hemiite,  ou  l^ahleaa  des  Mceurs  Farisi- 
emcs,  extracted  from  ^  L*Hermite  de 
h  Chmut6  d*Aotfai,*'  "«  Le  Prancpar. 
*«w,"  "  L*Uirmite  de  la  GuXane,**  and 
**  L*Hennite  en  IVison,"  with  explanatory 
ofllei,  and  an  essay  on  the  life  and  writ- 
iagiof  M.  Jouy,  by  L.  T.  Ventouillac, 
editor  of  the  ^^  Cboiz  de  Clasaiques  Fran- 

A  Diagram  illustrative  of  the  Forma- 
tion  of  the  Hmnan  Character,  suggested 
by  Mr  Owen*s  development  of  a  new 
view  of  society,  will  speedily  be  published. 

VOL.  XV. 


Dr  Forbes,  of  Chichester,  will  shortly 
publish  his  Translation  of  Avenbmgger* 
and  a  series  of  original  cases  and  dissec« 
tions,  illustrating  the  utility  of  the  Ste» 
thoscope  and  PercussioD. 

M.  Laennec  is  preparing  for  pubUou 
tion,  a  new  edition  of  his  cdebmted  Trea* 
tise  on  Mediate  Auacuhation,  with  con* 
siderable  alterations  and  improvements* 
In  consequence,  Dr  Forbes  tuw  postponed 
the  second  edition  of  his  transUtipn. 

Speedily  will  be  puUished,  an  Enquiiy 
into  the  Duties  and  Perplexiti^  of  Me* 
dical  Men  as  Witnesses  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, with  cautions  and  directions  for  their 
guidance,  by  J.  6.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  Scotsman*s  Library,  announced 
in  a  former  Number,  will  be  ready  In 
August. 

The  Medianic*s  Oracle,  or  Artisan's 
complete  Laboratory  and  Workshop,  ia 
in  the  press. 

The  Hermit  hi  Italy,  or  Observations 
on  the  Manners  and  Oistoms  of  the. 
Italians  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  will  soon  appear. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies  is  announced,  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Soutbey,  commander.  Royal  Navy,  in 
three  volumes,  octavo. 

A  Compendium  of  Medical  Theory  and 
Practice,  founded  on  Dr  Cullen*s  Noso* 
logy,  which  will  be  given  as  a  Text-bo6ic« 
and  a  transkiiion  annexed,  is  in  prepara- 
tion, by  D.  Uwins,  M.D. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  fay  the  Author  of 
the  ''  Sketch  Book,**  and  ^^  Knicker* 
bocker's  New  York,"  will  appear  in  « 
few  days. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay,  l>y  R.  Soutbey* 
LL.D.  &c  is  announced. 

Speedily  will  be  published.  Memoirs  of 
the  Rose,  comprising  botanical,  poetical, 
and  miscellaneous  recollections  of  that 
celebrated  flower ;  m«  series  of  letters  to 
a  lady. 

Patmos,  and  other  poems,  are  in  the 
press,  by  James  Edmeston,  author  of 
«  Sacred  Lyrics." 

Specimens  (selected  and  translated)  of 
the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Minessingers,  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the 
succeeding  emperors  of  the  Suabian  dy- 
nasty, with  historical,  critical,  and  bio- 
graphical remarks,  are  in  the  press. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  compiled  from 
Gamier*s  French  translation  of  Leonard 
Euler,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete System  of  Elementary  Instruction 
in  the  First  Part  of  Algebra,  by  C.  Tayltr, 
N 
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Downing  College,  Cambridge,  will  soon 
appear. 

Muacologia  Britannica,  containing  the 
Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  sys- 
tematkallj  arrantped  and  described,  by  W. 
J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  A.S.I..  Ac.  afid  T. 
Taylor,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.  and  F.L.S.  Ac  is 
|ireparing,  in  octavo,  with  plates. 


Edinburgh. 

$pee<ii:y  will  be  published,  Rothelan, 
a  Tale  of  the  English  Histories,  in  3  vols. 
ISmo.  by  the  author  of  ^^  Ringan  GUhaize,** 
••  The  Spaewife,"  Ac.  &c. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  rolume  post  8to., 
a  Practical  Guide  to  English  Composition ; 
or,  a  comprehensive  System  of  Knglish 
Grammar,  Criticism,  and  I^gic ;  arranged 
and  illustrated  upon  a  new  and  improve 
ed  Plan  ;  containing  apposite  Principles, 
Rules,  and  Examples,  for  writing  correct- 
ly  and  elegantly  on  every  subject ;  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Private  Stu- 
dents.    By  the  Rev.  Peter  Smith,  A.  M. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  8vo. 
Mathematical  Tables;  containing  im- 
proved Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
logarithmic  Smes,  Tangents,  and  Se- 
cants ;  together  with  a  number  of  others, 
liseAxl  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Astrono- 
my, Navigation,  Engineering,  and  Busi- 
ness ;  preceded  by  a  copious  introduction, 
embracing  their  Explanation,  and  Rutes 
iCnd  Formulae  for  their  application,  with 
a  Collection  of  appro]niate  Exercises.  By 
William  Galbraith,  A.M.  Lecturer  on  Ma- 
thematics, Edinburgh. 

Mr  J.  P.  Wood  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  one  volume  l^mo.,  a  Li^e 
of  Law  of  l^uriston,  Projector  of  the 
MissisKippi  Schemer  containing  a  de- 
tailed Account  of  the  Nature,  Rise,  and 
Progress,  of  this  extraordinary  Joint-Stock 
Company,  with  many  curious  Anecdotes 
of  the  Rage  for  Speculating  in  its  Funds, 
and  the  disastrous  Consequences  of  its 
Failure. 

Old  Manuscetpt.  The  Rev.  Wil. 
liam  Kell,  B.D.  has  in  the  press,  "  Practi« 
cal  Discourses  upon  Sinceritie,"  written 
in  the  year  1656  :  now  first  printed  from 
the  Original  Manuscript.     In  one  volume 

A  Stereotype  Edition  of  Sallust,  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  with  English  Notes  at  the 
toot  of  the  page,  and  a  Historical  and 
Geogmphical  Index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  by  Mr  Dymock,  Glasgow,  will 
be  pulilished  in  a  few  days. 

rrcjwri ng  for  publication,  a  Guide  to 
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the  Loni*8  Table,  in  the  Catechetical 
Form  ;  to  which  are  added,  an  Address 
to  Applicants  for  Admission  to  it,  and 
some  Meditations  to  assist  their  Devo- 
tions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage,  D.I>. 

Nearly  ready,  in  post  8vo.,  a  Second 
Series  of  the  Scrap  Book.  Bj  John 
M  'Diarmid. 

Mr  John  Malcolm,  late  of  the  AtA  Be^ 
giment,  has  neariy  ready  for  pabltcatioiu 
a  volume  of  Poems  in  foolscap  6vo«,  en- 
titled, "The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems.*' 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  post  8vo., 
the  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  By  John  Gait,  Esq.  Third  Edi- 
tion, greatly  improved. 

Mrs  Faazek,  who  some  years  ago  pub- 
lished several  popular  works  under  the 
name  of  Honoria  Scott,  has  a  work 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  entitled  '*  Swe- 
den, or  the  Counts  of  Rosenvien ;  dedicated 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge.*' 'We  are  authorized  to  state,  that 
the  "  Hermit  in  Edinburgh,**  recentlr 
advertised  in  London,  is  not  the  work  of 
this  I^dy ;  the  manuscript  she  had  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  for  publicatiort 
under  that  title  having,  in  consequence, 
been  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Hermit  In 
Scotland.*^ 

The  Editor  of  «*  The  Cabinet,  or.  The 
Selected  Beauties  of  Literature,"  is  pre- 
paring a  Second  Edition  of  that  work  in 
arte  volume,  crown  octavo,  which  will 
speedily  appear. 

Preparing  for  publication  by  subscrip- 
tion, the  Historical  Works  of  Sir  James 
Balfour  of  Kinnaird,  Lord  Lyon  King  at 
Arms  under  Charles  I.,  fVom  the  origi- 
nal and  hitherto-unpublished  Manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Hon.  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  This  publication 
will  form  three  large  octavo  volumes; 
will  be  embellished  nith  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author  from  an  original  Picture,  aiKl  il- 
lustrated with  a  Prefotory  Memoir.  The 
first  two  volumes  will  contain  the  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  emb^tice  the  extensive 
and  important  period  of  our  National 
History,  /Vom  the  Accession  of  Malcolm 
HI.  to  the  2d  year  of  the  Reign  of  Charies 
I.  or  1640.  The  third  volume  wiH  con- 
sist of  the  Minor  Works  of  the  a«tbor, 
illustrative  of  Scottish  History.  The 
impression  will  be  limited  to  500  copies,, 
printed  with  a  new  set  of  Types,  on  Wove 
Paper  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Work 
will  be  sent  to  press  so  soon  as  the  rMmoes 
of  a  sufiident  number  of  Subscribers  are 
received.  The  price  to  Subscribers  will 
not  exceed  L.2ii25.  Fifty  copies  wilt  be 
struck  off  on  an  Extra  Fine  Paper. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


BlBLIOORAPHir. 

Part  I.  of  Longman  and  CoJ*6  Cata- 
kigae  of  Old  Books,  compriaing  a  Collcc* 
tiMi  of  Works  in  various  Classes  of  Lit^r« 
atnre,  in  all  Languages,  including  some 
reemt  importations  ftom  the  CoutineuU 

28. 

BIOOBAPHT. 

Life  of  the  Right  Rey.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
IXOi  with  a  Critical  fii^minatiun  of  his 
Writings.  By  Reginald  Hebcr,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calculi^  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with 
portrait.   lo«(.  boards. 

Biography  of  Ctdebratcd  Roman  Cha- 
racters, with  Anecdotes  illustsativc  of 
their  Liven  and  Actions.  By  the  ReV. 
William  Bingley.     12mo.     7s.  boards. 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Profewor  of  Mi. 
neralogy,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  Travels. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Otter,  A.M.  4to.  dC3u3s. 

The  Life  of  Shaki$|)eare ;  Enquiries 
tato  the  Originality  of  his  Dramatic  Plou 
and  Characters,  and  Essays  on  the  An* 
csent  Theatres  and  Theatrical  Usages.  By 
Aagnstine  Skottowc,  Ettq.  2  vols.  6vOi 
^lt)ls»  boardM, 

BOTAMY. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Indigenous  Pbeno- 
gamic  Plants  growing  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  and  of  certain  spe- 
cks of  the  Class  of  Cryptogamia,  with 
reference  to  their  Localities.  By  James 
Woodfarde,  Esq.    12mo.   3s.  6d.  boards. 

CLASSICS. 

HflTodoU  Historiamm  Libri  IX.  Codi- 
ccm  Sancrofti  Maouscriptum  denuo  con- 
tttltt  necnon  reliquam  I..ectiouis  varieta- 
tem  eoouDodiits  digessit,  Thos.  Gaisford, 
JlM.     2vobu8voL    £.1..49. 

A  Literal  Translation  of  Drakenborch*s 
Te%x  of  the  Twenty- first  Book  of  Livy, 
with  the  Text,  Ordo,  Notes,  and  variie 
Leetiooes  :  to  which  are  added,  a  Map 
and  an  Appendix,  showing  the  route  ac« 
toally  taken  by  HannibaL     8vo.   Ss^  6d. 

Creations  on  Herodotus.     Is. 


Paru  I.  IL  III.  of  tlie  London  Stage  i 
«  CoUection  of  the  most  reputed  Trage- 
dies, Comedies,  Operas,  Fasces,  Melo- 
Ocamas,  and  Interludes.    8vo.  Is.  each. 

Paru  L  and  II.  of  the  London  Stage 
Edition  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspoare,  fkom 
the  accurate  Text  of  Johnson,  Steevens« 
and  Rcad«  with  Shakspear*s  Life,  «nd  ^ 
GkMsary.     8vo.  Is.  each. 

The  Brides  of  Florence,  a  Play  in  Five 
Acts,  iUustiative  of  tlie  Manners  of  the 


Middle  Ages :  with  Historical  Notes,a»d 
Minor  Poems.  By  Randolph  FitzEusr 
tace.    Syo.     )0s.  tfd. 

EDUCATIOK. 

Part  I.  of  the  Etymologic  Interpreter ; 
or  an  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language:  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  con- 
tahiing  a  full  Development  of  the  Princi* 
pies  of  Etymology  and  Grammar,  &c. 
By  James  GJlchrisL     8vo.  8s. 

The  Child*s  Monitor ;  or  Select  Rules 
for  Spelling  the  English  Language,  with 
a  few  simple  Questions  in  English  Gram- 
mar and  Arithmetic.     Is. 

I'he  English  Spelling  Book,  arranged 
on  a  Plan  entirely  New  ;  by  which  an  Ac- 
curate Pronunciation  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage may  be  more  eaaWy  acquired,  and 
the  Formation  and  Construction  of  Words 
more  indelibly  fixed  on  the  Minds  of 
Youth,  than  by  any  other  work  of  the 
same  kind..  By  W.  Elev,  nn^ter  of  the. 
Frc^  Grampior  Stfabol,  lc<Al9^n.   ISmo^ 

l8.6d. 

UtSYORy. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of 
Discovery,  Navigation,  and  Commerce, 
from  the  earliest  Records  to  the  B^n- 
ning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
William  Stevenson,  Esq.     Svo^  14s. 

The  History  of  London  :  or  interesting 
Memorials  of  its  Ri:ie,  Progress,  and  Pre* 
sent  State.  Py  Sholtu  and  Reuben  Percy ^ 
3  vols.  IBmo.     IGs.  extra  boards. 

SfEOlCJVS  AMD  SUBOERT. 

Observations  on  Acute  RheumatiMni 
and  its  Metastasis  to  the  Heart,  &c.  By 
T.  Cox,  M.D.     8vo.    4s. 

An  Essay  on  Minend,  Animal,  and 
Vegetable  Poisons  ;  in  which  the  Symp- 
toms, Mode  of  Xraatinent,  and  Tests  of 
each  particular  poison,  with  the  general 
Morbid  Appearances  on  Dissection,  are 
concisely  detailed,  with  coloured  plates^ 
32mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Observations  on  ^he  History  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Ophthalmia  accompanying  t^ 
Secondary  Forms  of  Lues  Venerea,  (lus- 
trated  by  Cases  and  a  coloured  plate.  By 
T.  Hewson,  A.B.     Svo. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries 
of  the  Human  Body,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
By  R.  Han-ison,  A.B.S.C.D.  l2mo.  5s' 
bound. 

An  Introduction  to  Anatomy  and  Phy^ 
siology,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students 
and  Men  of  Letters.  By  T.  Sandwith, 
Surgeon.     12mo.  with  platcs>.  98.  boord!^ 
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KltCELLAlTEOUS. 


No.  II.  of  the  UniTersal  Reriew,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Literature  of  all  Nations. 
8to.     58. 

Ko.  I.  of  the  Critical  Gasette.  8yo. 
ls.6d. 

The  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Greek,  and  illustrated  by 
Physiognomical  SketdieSy  to  which  are 
sunned  the  Greek  Test,  with  Notes 
and  Hints  on  the  Individual  Varieties  of 
Homan  Nature.    8vo.  158. 

Part  XII.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana.     4to.    jIMhIs. 

The  Ntvr  Annual  Register,  or  General 
Repository  of  History,  Politics,  Arts,  Sci- 
ences, and  Literature,  for  1823.  £.lnls. 

The  Sea  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin,  with 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  Im- 
perial 6vo.     £.IiiI9s.  half-bound. 

Fart  II.  of  the  Dictionary  of  Quota* 
tions  from  the  British  Poets.  12mo.  7s. 
boards. 

Vignettes  of  Derbysbiie.  Post  8vo. 
5a.  6d. 

The  Chxle  of  Hmnonr  for  1894  \2uus 
U. 

The  Blank  Book  of  a  small  Colleger. 
12mo.    4s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Straggling  Astrologer, 
being  the  richest  Fund  of  Entertainment 
that  perhaps  ever  issued  from  the  press : 
to  be  continued  weekly.     4d. 

Best  Intentions,  or  Thoughts  and  Re- 
flections for  Youth,  Maturity,  and  Age* 
12mo.    6s.  boards. 

No.  I.  of  the  Manners,  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Works  of  Art,  of  the  Romans, 
explained  and  illustrated;  to  be  com- 
pleted in  twelve  monthly  Numbers,  being 
the  Commencement  of  a  Classical  Cyclo- 
pedia.   8v6.  Is. 

XATirSAL  HISTORY. 

Concbologist*8  Companion.  By  the  au- 
thor of  the  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  &c. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Naturalist^s  Re- 
pository of  Exotic  Natural  History,  con- 
alsting  of  elegantly.coloured  Plates,  with 
Appropriate,  Scientific,  and  General  De- 
scriptions of  the  most  Curious,  Scarce,  and 
Beautifbl  Productions  of  Nature ;  form- 
ing, collectively,  a  truly  valuable  Com- 
penAum  of  the  most  Important  Dis- 
coverles  of  Quadrupeds,  Bhrds,  Fishes, 
Insects,  Shells,  Marine  Productions,  &c. 
By  E.  Donovan,  F.L.S.W.S.  &c  8vo. 
iC.4u4s.  to  be  completed  in  5  vols. 

VOVKLt  Aim  EOXAKCES. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  or.  Entertaining 
Moral  Stories,  invented  by  the  Monks  atf 
a  Fire-Side  Recreation,  and  commonly 
applied  in  their  Discourses  from  the  Pul- 
pit I  from  vh?nce  the  moat  calebnted  of 


our  own  Poets,  and  others,  from  the 
earliest  Times,  have  extracted  thehr  Plots. 
Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Preli- 
minary Observattons  and  Copious  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Swan,  t  vols.  12mo.  15s. 
boards. 

The  Family  Picture  Gallery,  or  Every- 
Day  Scenes.  4  vol&  Svo.  £.2»2i.  boards. 

Our  Village  ;  Sketches  of  Rural  Cba- 
racter  and  Scenery.  By  Mary  Rossei 
Mitford.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d.  boards. 

Castle  Baynaid,  or  the  Days  of  John. 
By  Hal  Willis.     Post  8vo.  8s.  boards* 

The  Inheritance.  By  the  Author  of 
!' Marriage.'*   3  vols.  Svo.    £.lull..6d. 

Torrenwald,  a  Romance.  By  Scriblerus 
Secundus.  4  vols.  12ma  £.lii6s.  boards. 

The  Witch  Finder.  Svols.  £.li»ls.  bds. 

Ourika.  A  Tale,  fttim  the  French  of 
the  Duchess  de  Duras.  \2mo.  Ss.  boards. 

Caroline  and  Z^lite,  a  tale.     ISmow 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiological  Fragments:  to  which 
are  added,  Supplementary  Observational, 
to  show  that  Vital  and  Chemical  Energies 
aire  of  the  same  Nature,  and  both  derived 
from  Solar  Light.  By  J.  Bywater.  8vo. 
5s.  6d.  boards. 

POETRY. 
,  The  American  Mariners,  or  the  Atlan- 
tic Voyage:  amoral  Poem.     12mo.  Ks. 
boards. 

Secular  Oration,  delivered  upon  tlie 
Centenary  of  the  Castle  Lodge  of  Har* 
mony. 

Odes,  Original  and  Translated,  with 
other  Poems.    Foolscap  Svo.   3s.  6d. 

Second  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Town,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Chandos  Leigh,  Esci* 
Svo.  3s. 

Conrad,  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  A. 
Templeman,  LL.B.     Foolscap  Svo. 

Poems,  and  other  Writings.  By  thu 
late  E.  Rushton,  of  Liverpool.  8vo.  6a. 

The  Silent  River,  and  Faithfril  Foiw 
aaken;  Dramatic  Poems.  By  Robert 
Sulivan.     Foolscap  Svo.  5s.  boards. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOKOMT. 

Observations  on  Slavery;  setting  forth, 
that  to  hold  the  Principle  of  Slavery  Is  to 
deny  Christ.  By  Robert  Lindoe,  M,D, 
Svo.  ls.6d. 

Moral  Inquiries  on  the  Situation  of 
Man  and  of  Brutes ;  on  the  crime  of  com- 
mitting Cruelty  on  Brutes,  and  of  Sacri- 
ficing them  to  the  Purposes  of  Man ;  with 
frirther  Reflections ;  Observations  on  Mr 
Martin's  Act,  on  the  Vagrant  Act,  and 
on  the  Tread  Mill,  &c  By  Lewis  Gom- 
pertz,  Esq.     ISmo. 

Speech  of  the  Eari  of  Damley  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  Thuraday,  April  8» 
1824,  on  moving  for  an  Inquhy  into  the 
State  of  Iralaad.    Svo.  Is.  ^M. 
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A  Familiar  and  Explanatory  Address 
to  Yoang,  Uninformed,  and  Scrupulous 
Christians,  on  the  Nature  and  Design  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper ;  with  Directions  for 
pro6tablj  Reading  the  Scriptures ;  a  Dis* 
aertation  on  Faith  and  WotIcs  ;  an  Exposi. 
tion  of  the  Commandments  and  Lord's 
Prayer,  &c.     Foolscap  8vo.  Cs.  boards. 

An  Historical  Connection  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Is. 

A  Catechism  of  Prophecy,  for  the  use 
of  Sunday  Schools.     Is. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  Count  Struensee,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  Denmark.  By  Dr 
Mnnter.     8vo.  Se.  boards. 

An  Analysis  of  Paley^s  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  a  way  of  Question  and 
Answer,  designed  for  the  use  of  Siudenu 
in  Divinity,  as  well  as  for  counteracting 
the  Pitigress  of  Infidelity  amongst  the 
Middle  Classes  of  Society.    ISmo.   4«. 

The  Difficulties  of  Infidelity.  By  the 
B«v.  G.  S.  Faber,  RD.     Royal  Svo.  7r. 

Sermons  of  Hugh  Latimer,  some  time 
Bisbop  of  Worcester,  now  first  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  preached.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Memoir  of  the  Bishop.  By  John 
Watkins,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  a  fine 
portrait,     i:.  1  ••46.  boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Greek  Testament,  being 
a  Selection  of  Chapters,  philologically  ex- 
pbdBed,  for  the  use  of  Young  Men  de- 
signed for  the  Ministry.  By  C.Hook. 
itmo.    Ss.6d. 

Songs  of  Israd,  consisting  of  Lyrics 
fiBODded  upon  the  History  and  Poetry  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  W.  Knox. 
19nio.     biB* 

Human  Subordination ;  being  an  Ele- 
mentary Disquisition  concerning  the  Civil 
and  Spiritual  Power  and  Authority  to 
which  the  Creator  requires  the  Submission 
of  every  Human  Being.  Illustrated  by 
Beferences  to  some  most  extraordinary 
and  not  generally-known  Occurrences 
daring  the  last  Fifty  Years,  within  the 
Brittfb  Dominions,  in  the  Management 
aixl  Agitation  of  the  still-pending  Ques- 
tkm,  commonly  termed  Catholic  Emand- 
patkm.  By  Francis  Plowden,L.C.D.  Svo. 
<>8.  boards. 

A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Observations 
on  1  John  v.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of  St. 
X>avid*s.    Svo.  5s. 

The  Two  Rectors,  in  Ten  Papers,  illus- 
trative of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Two  Par- 
ties in  the  Church  of  England.  12mo. 
10s.  dd.  boards. 

▼OTAOBS  AVD  TBATELt. 

Nariativc  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Moun- 
tains of  Pfamoiit,  and  Rettarchet  among 


the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  Protestant 
Inhabiunts  of  the  CotUan  Alps;  with 
Maps,  Plates,  and  an  Appendix  ;  contain- 
ing Copies  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  and 
other  interesthig  Documents.  By  th« 
Rev.  Wm.  Stephen  Gilly,  M.A.    £.8h2s. 

Letters  from  North  America,  written 
during  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  Adam  Hodgson.  2  vols.  Svo. 
£.ltt4s.  boards. 

A  Tour  on  the  Continent,  through  pert 
of  Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  the 
Years  1817  and  1818.  By  R.  Hog, 
Esq.     Ss.  

EDINBURGH. 

Prize-Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  an  account  of  the  Principal 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  fVom  Novem- 
ber 1820  to  December  1883.  Vol.  VL 
with  plates.  jCluls.  boards. 

Report  on  Friendly  or  Benefit  Socie> 
ties,  exhibiting  the  Law  of  Sickness,  as 
deduced  (torn  Returns  by  Friendly  So- 
cietias  in  dimsrent  parts  of  Scotland.  To 
which  are  subjoined,  Tables  shewing  the 
rates  of  contribution  necessary  for  the 
different  allowances,  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  Members  at  entry.  Drawn  up  by 
a  Conunittee  of  the  Highland  Sode^  of 
Scotland,  and  publislied  by  order  of  the 
Society,  separate  from  the  Sixth  Volume 
of  the  Transactions.    8va     0s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ;  exhibiting  a  Concise  view  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  discoveries  in 
Medidne,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  No. 
LXXXL  Being  the  Third  Number  T>f  a 
New  Series.    6s. 

Index  to  the  First  Nineteen  Volumes 
of  the  Edinburgh  MMical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  and  Medical  Periodica]  Litera- 
ture  of  Edinburgh.  One  volume  Svo.  IGs. 

Historical  Romances.  By  *^  The  Au- 
thor of  Waverley ;"  comprising  Ivanhoe, 
the  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  and  Kenil- 
worth.  In  6  vols.  ISmo.;  beautifully 
printed  by  Ballantyne,  and  embellished 
with  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists,  and 
Vignette  Titles.      £.2ii28.  boards. 

Observations  on  Schools,  and  teaching 
some  of  the  common  branches  of  Educa- 
tion, vb.  1,  English ;  2,  Different  Styles 
of  Current-hand  Writing ;  3,  Arithmetic, 
as  an  Art  and  as  a  Science;  4,  The 
Advantages  of  learning  Book-keeping; 
5,  The  possibility  of  teaching  Drawing  as 
a  branch  of  general  Education ;  6,  Po- 
pular Geography,  and  the  propriety  of 
making  young  people  more  acquainted 
with  Ancient  Geography,  &c.     Is. 

Extracts  from  a  Jourrud*  written  ofi  the 
Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  tho 
yean  1820, 1821,  and  1622.   By  Captain 
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Bazil  H«11,  Royal  Navy,  Author  of  ^*  A 
Voyage  to  Loo  Clioo."  2  vol«.  post  8vo. 
Third  Edition.     £  1 » 1  s.  boards. 

Discourses,  selected  from  the  Manu- 
scripu  of  the  late  Uobert  Boog,  D  D.  Mi- 
nister of  the  Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley. 
8vo.    12s.  boards. 

A  Selection  of  Tunes,  in  four  Parts, 
adapted  to  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  John 
Knott,  Teacher  of  Surging,  Edinburgh. 
30.6d. 

Conversations  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, with  the  Scripture  Proofs,  for  the 
use  of  Children.  By  a  Lady  ;  author  of 
*^  The  Child's  Manual,  and  Scripture  Lec- 
tures for  Children/'     18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Bibliothcca  Biblica.  A  Select  List  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Literature  ;  with  notices 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographi- 
cal. By  William  Orme,  Author  of  Re. 
mains  of  John  Owen,  D.D.  8vo.  12s. 
hoards. 

The  Leith  and  London  Smack  and 
Steam-Yacht  Guide :  comprehending  a 
Copious  Topographical  desoription  of  the 
Coast  between  London,  Leith,  and  Aber- 
deen ;  a  Correct  Table  of  Distances  from 
Point  to  Point ;  and  an  Appendix,  con« 
toining  many  necessary  Lists :  forming 
at  once  an  agreeable  and  useful  Compa- 
nion to  the  Voyage  between  these  purts. 
ISmo.     5s.  boards. 

Elements  of  Phrenology.  By  George 
Cornice,  President  of  tlje  Phrenological 
Society.  With  two  Engravings.  12mo. 
46.  boards. 

Atlas  of  Scotland.  Containing  Argyl- 
sbire,  on  2  Sheets.     No.  XIII.  10s.  6d. 

Third  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
School  of  Arts.     8vo.    Is. 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D. 
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Dean  of  St.  Patrick*s,  Dublin  ;  containing 
additional  Letters,  Tracts,  and  Poems, 
not  hitlierto  published  ;  with  Notes  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions.  Beautilully  printed  in  19 
volumes  8vo.  With  a  PorUait  and  other 
Plates.     il.Sulls.  in  boards. 

^^  The  Editor  has  obMiined  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  several  of  the  original 
letters  of  Dean  Swift,  and  even  adding 
to  the  number  two  or  three  not  hitherto 
published,  under  the  following  singular 
circumstances  : — These  valuable  ducU'' 
meiits  were  in  possession  of  the  late  Tbeo- 
philus  Swifl,  Etiq.,  tvho  dying  in  furnished 
lodgings  in  London,  his  jxipers  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  to- 
tally incapable  of  estimating  their  value 
Many,  indeed  by  far  the  greater  part, 
were  treated  as  ordinary  wabte  paper,  and 
the  rest  were  saved  from  the  same  fate  bjr 
Mr  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  liber- 
ality, who  was  much  grieved  and  sur- 
prised at  the  condition  in  which  he  di)t- 
covered  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and 
of  Pope,  and  several  of  the  miscellaneous 
Poems  of  the  former.  Several  of  these 
are  still  in  the  Editor's  hands,  being  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  liberality  of  Mr  Smith, 
now  absent  on  the  Continent.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  their  originality,  but 
they  do  not  contain  much  that  has  not 
been  already  published.  What  additions 
Mr  Smith's  jKipers  have  afforded  to  this 
Second  EdiMon  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
Works  are  acknowledged  where  these  are 
inserted.'* — Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 
Letters  from  North  America,  written 
during  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  Adam  Hodgson.  In  2  vols. 
6vo.   i,Mii4fi.  boards. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


FBAKCE.-^ln  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  French  Ministry  has  again  been  in  a 
minority.  It  was  on  ^  proposition  for 
allowing  the  proceedings  in  the  Chambers 
to  be  reported  in  the  Journals.  The 
partisans  of  the  disgraced  minister,  Cha- 
teaubriand,  exult  hi  this,  and  imticipato 
more  serious  defeats.  The  ex-minister 
keeps  no  sort  of  terms  with  his  late  col- 
]«ggue8.  He  makes  daily  revelations  of 
the  sytem  of  Government  pursued  for  the 
last  two  years  in  France.  He  declares 
that  the  Ministers  have  purchased  most 
of  the  Journals,  violated  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  charter,  as  well  as  the 
righU  of  the  people,  in  the  last  elections, 


and  that  their  acts  were  so  repugnant  to 
his  elevated  min^  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
sign, it  was  hec^t^se  *^  he  knew  that  he 
formed  the  moral  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  feared  the  etfecU  of  a  division 
between  the  Royalists  V*  This  self-know- 
ledge is  a  proof  of  singular  modesty  on 
the  port  of  the  Noble  Peer  ;  and  his  late 
colleagues  are  certainly  much  to  blame  to 
have  so  easi]y  parted  with  their  '^  moral 
strength.'*  There  is,  however,  still  much 
strength  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  they  moke  through 
the  medium  of  the  Q^otidi/enne^  upon  his 
conduct.  ^^  If  he  disapproved  so  deeply 
of  the  emcinbk  of  his  collcaguc*s  opera* 
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tioms  be  wm  in  total  opporitSon  to  them. 
He  had  then  bat  one  coorae  to  follow, 
and  that  course  was  rigorously  |ioioted 
oat  hy  doty.  He  was  to  protest  in  the 
Cooncil,  and  if  his  protest  occasioned  no 
change  of  poUcY«  to  retire.**  The  French 
people,  it  inay  be  remarked,  Uke  liule  in* 
terest  in  this  party  war,  and  appear  to  be 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  M.  de 
Villele  keeps  his  place  or  not.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  accounts  of  t)ie 
expenditure  of  the  French  army  in  Spain 
have  been  discussed.  The  contract  made 
with  the  Intendant  General,  M.  Chivrard, 
was  particularly  remarked  upon  ;  M.  de 
Villele  admitted  the  burdentiome  nature 
of  this  bargain,  but  observed,  that  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  Ouvrard  for  the  supply  of 
the  army  ;  and  contended,  that  the  com- 
plete manner  in  which  the  contract  had 
been  performed  by  the  Intendant-General, 
had  greatly  facilitated  the  termination  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  calculated  that  M. 
Ouvrard  made  a  profit  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  during  the  six  months*  campaign 
in  the  Peninsula. 

SPAiir.-.The  news  from  Spain  of  late 
is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  al- 
ready repeated  twenty  times>-the  hatred 
of  the  French,  and  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
them,  among  the  monks  and  the  military 
*->the  crowded  prisons— and  the  distress 
of  the  provinces  from  scarcity.  Ferdinand 
anouses  himself  with  making  promotions 
in  his  guards,  and  attending  the  proces- 
sions of  the  church.  He  returned  with 
the  Queen  and  the  Princesses,  from  the 
lammer  palace  at  Aronjuez  to  the  capital, 
€m  the  19th  June.  Their  Majesties,  du- 
ring the  whole  journey,  passed  between 
iSles  of  French  and  Spanish  troo})s.  Be- 
fore hazarding  his  royal  person  among  his 
ratjects  at  Madrid,  however,  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  issue  a  decree,  command- 
ing all  those  who  had  not  been  resident 
in  It  fbr  the  last  six  years,  employed  in 
trade  or  a  known  occupation,  to  deport 
from  it  forthwith,  as  they  could  not  in 
any  respect  be  considered  citizens ;  and 
after  he  hod  done  this,  suspended  the  exe« 
cation  of  the  measure,  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  what  might  be  its  conse- 
qocnces.  The  evil  results  of  such  a  system 
of  governing  do  not  require  to  be  pointed 
cmt. 

Fcfdinand  was  no  sooner  returned  to 
Madrid,  than  he  issued  orders  for  the  in- 
staUatloa  of  the  Juntas  of  Purification. 
The  Constitutionalists  thus  continue  to 
tolTer  his  persecution,  though  we  leom 
tliat,  to  a  body  of  them,  who  had  return- 
ed from  Prance,  he  is  indebted  for  the 
c^ttore  of  General  Capape,  who  was  tra- 
Vfning  the  country,  proclaiming  the  In- 
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ftmt  Don  Carlos  hy  the  title  of  Charles  V. 
The  difibrence  of  the  sway  whk:h  the 
brothers  would  exercise  must  be  so  very 
trifling,  that  we  hardly  think  it  worth  the 
choice  of  the  Constitutionalists.  Charles 
v.  could  not  devote  himself  with  more 
mischievous  zeal  to  the  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  kingdom  ;  certainly  he  could 
not  manifest  a  more  unrelenting  hatred 
to  the  Liberals.  The  bad  faith  with  which 
the  amnesty  is  executed,  has  compelled 
those  who  previously  anticipated  no  mo- 
lestation to  seek  refuge  at  Gibraltar.  King 
Ferdinand  found  himself  so  overpowered 
by  applications  Arom  persons  whose  com- 
ing within  its  operation  was  disputed, 
that  he  gave  all  such  persons  a  public  no* 
tice  thenceforth,  to  apply  to  the  tribunals, 
not  to  him. 

Portugal. — The  King  of  Portugal, 
in  addition  to  his  proclamation  for  the 
convocation  of  the  ancient  Cortes  of  the 
kingdom,  has  published  an  amnesty  for 
all  iMlitical  oinsnders  fVom  1817,  to  the 
end  of  July  1821.  Those  who  have  been 
banished,  are  allowed  to  return  home,  and 
those  who  have  been  condemned  to  any 
other  punishments,  will  have  their  senten- 
ces  immediately  annulled.  The  widows, 
descendants,  and  collateral  relations  of 
those  who  have  suffered  capital  punish- 
ments, may  have  the  judgments  reversed, 
and  succeed  to  the  property,  of  whatever 
description.  This  amnesty  is  not  marred 
hy  a  single  exception,  and  must,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  recent  Acts  of 
John  VI.,  produce  great  satisfaction 
among  his  subjects.  The  military  orders 
issued  during  the  usurpation  of  Miguel 
have  been  rescinded.  Some  of  the  Gene- 
ral Officers,  who  made  themselves  very 
conspicuous  under  the  Constitutional  sys- 
tem, have  been  dismissed  fh>m  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  popular  mea- 
sures, however,  and  which  the  King  has 
adopted  since  fVeed  fVom  the  trammels 
of  his  wife  and  son,  it  appears,  that  both 
he  and  his  Ministers  are  in  the  most  pe- 
rilous  alarm  fVom  the  Portuguese  army, 
and  the  faction  to  whom  it  has-been  sub- 
servient ;  a  faction  composed  of  a  set  of 
fanatics,  not  more  averse  to  constitutional 
freedom,  than  hostile  to  the  rights,  pro- 
perty, and  even  lives,  of  those  whom  they 
oppose.  His  Majesty  has,  in  consequence, 
applied  to  the  British  Government  for  the 
aid  of  6000  troops,  in  order  to  keep  his 
own  soldiers  in  subjection.  The  King 
relies  on  ^he  assistance  of  Britain  as  an 
old  ally ;  and  the  questkms  which  are  now 
being  discussed  in  the  British  Cabinet, 
ore,  whether,  on  the  ground  of  their  old 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  they  are 
bound  to  comply  with  this  request ;  or 
setting  the  question  pf  obligation  oslde, 
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whether,  in  view«  of  general  expediency 
and  policy)  they  are  not  justified  in  so 
doing. 

PBVa8iA.^Now  that  plans  for  the 
reduction  of  national  debt  are  spoken  of 
or  carrying  into  execution  in  so  many 
eountries,  his  Mi^esty  of  Prussia  has  a- 
dopted  a  course  a  whimsical  one-«-to 
effbct  the  same  end.  Instead  of  a  regu- 
larly operating  sinking-Aind,  a  lottery  is 
to  be  drawn  twice  a-year,  id  determine 
what  public  bonds  shall  be  paid  off*.  The 
holders  of  the  numbers  drawn  will  then 
receive  the  full  nominal  amount  of  their 
principal.  The  scheme  appears  to  have 
had  a  favourable  efibct  on  the  public  se- 
curities, which  rose  to  the  unprecedented 
price  of  95,  before  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Royal  ordinance.  His  Ma- 
jesty has  also  been  employed  in  a  less 
gradous  duty,  that  of  repressing  the  pe. 
tition  of  his  Rhenish  subjects.  It  seems 
that  the  communes  were  in  the  habit  of 
joining  together  to  strengthen  their  re- 
presentations, which  are  sometimes  laid 
before  the  Government  '*-  with  signatures 
filling  entire  sheets  of  paper."  This 
course  has  given  great  offence  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, who,  by  a  Cabinet  order,  has  for- 
bidden it  altogether ;  in  ftiture,  each  com- 
mune is  to  petition  for  itself  alone. 

Greece.— Ail  the  accounts,  received 
through  various  channels,  are  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  independence  in  this 
country.  Greek  valour  has  again  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  passes  of  Thermo- 
pylae. The  contest  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  by  which  even  this  sanguinary 
struggle  has  been  distinguished.  The 
Pacha  WHS  encamped  at  Larissa,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  force  the  poisses.  The 
Greeks  defended  them  with  the  most  de- 
termined fortitude,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  series  of  attacks  of  the  most  desperate 
fury,  finally  repulsed  their  assailants  with 
considerable  loss.  The  Pacha  fell  beck 
upon  Larissa,  where  it  was  understood 
be  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  rein- 
forcements fh>m  Romelia.  This  event 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Greek 
cause.  Dervish  Pacha  is  not  only  the 
Turkish  Generalissimo,  but  confessedly 
one  of  the  best  Captains  in  the  Turkish 
'  army.  His  defeat,  therefore,  will  pro. 
duce  the  most  decisive  efftets  through- 
out all  the  provinces  of  Greece.  In  or- 
der to  ensure  the  greatest  advantages 
fVom  this  repulse.  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
the  President  of  the  Greek  Government, 
marched  with  a  body  of  picked  troops 
against  the  Turks  under  Omer  Vrione. 
The  corps  of  Constantino  Boszaris  have 
had  an  engagement  with  the  troops  un- 
der the  Pacha  of  Scutari.  The  Greeks 
were  again  victorious.    Boszaris  remain* 
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ed  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Turks  had  fled  in  every  dhvction.  Al* 
together,  the  affkirs  of  the  Greeks  ara 
going  on  in  the  most  prosperous  stylcw 
The  military  chiefs  are  submitting  to  tiit 
General  Government,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  cUissical  soil  is  every  day  rendered 
less  doubtful.  The  Greeks  have  made 
great  progress  lately  in  knowledge  and 
literature.  Five  newspapers  are  now 
published  in  Greece,  viz. : — Two  at  Mis* 
solunghi,  one  at  Hydra,  one  at  AthenSi 
and  one  at  Psara. 

ASIA. 
New  South  Wales. — Improvements 
of  every  description  are  multiplying  in 
this  colony ;  a  stage-coach,  for  instance* 
with  four  horses,  runs  daily  between  the 
towns  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  a 
handsome  two-horse  spring  caravan,  fit* 
ted  up  for  passengers,  also  runs  between 
these  places.  They  were  paying  so  well, 
that  a  second  caravan  was  preparing  to 
run  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  a 
third  between  Paramatta  and  Liverpool, 
and  a  stage-coach  betweeen  Paramatta 
and  Windsor,  so  that  travellers  could  pro- 
ceed in  daily  stages  to  all  the  well-settled 
parts  of  the  colony.  The  outlet  of  a 
much  larger  river  than  any  yet  discover- 
ed, has  lately  been  found  in  Moreton 
Bay,  about  the  latitude  of  28.  It  flows 
through  a  rich,  well- wooded  country  ;  it 
has  usually  Orom  three  to  nine  fathoms 
water ;  and  as  it  comes  Arom  the  south- 
west, in  the  direction  of  the  Macquarrie 
marshes,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  outlet 
of  the  Macquarrie  River.  The  discovery 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  this  colony,  more  especially  if 
it  turn  out  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Mac* 
quarrie* 

AFRICA. 
Cape  Coast — It  now  appears,  flrom 
the  dispatches  of  Migor  Chisholm,  which 
arrived  at  Earl  Bathurst*s  office  on  the 
17th  June,  in  charge  of  Captain  Lain^ 
of  the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps,  that 
the  reports  of  Sir  Charles  MK:arthy*s  de* 
feat  and  death,  which  reached  this  coun- 
try in  the  beginning  of  May,  were  essen- 
tially correct,  though  they  did  not  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  the 
engagement,  or  of  the  previous  move- 
ments of  Sir  Charles*s  army.  The  dis^ 
patches  are  dated  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
March  16,  and  consist  of  a  relation  by 
Migor  Chisholm  of  the  preparations 
made  for  opposing  the  Ashantees,— of 
some  notice  of  the  views  which  led  to 
the  setMling  off"  of  two  divisions  of  the 
onnyi  one  for  the  Assin  and  the  other  for 
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ihe  Akine  coontiy,  os  well  at  the  cir* 
cmnstances  which  occuioned  that  divU 
•ioB  which  Major  Chisholm  commanded 
ID  be  disjoined  fttmi  the  body  under  Sir 
Charlc«»  with  the  exertions  made  by  him 
to  rejoin  npon  receiring  instructiont  to 
that  eflbct,  and  of  the  usual  fiivoarable 
mention  of  those  officers  who  bj  their 
conduct  hare  merited  that  distinction. 
This  document  was  dictated  by  Major 
Cbishotm  from  a  sack-bed.  The  account 
of  the  engagement  b  given  in  a  letter  to 
Major  Chiafaolm,  firom  Captain  H.  J. 
Bicketts,  who  was  present  in  it  and  es- 
taped,  whidi  letter  is  dated  Cape  Coast, 
Fsbrasry  26*  It  is  impossible,  in  our 
narrow  timitA,  to  insert  these  documents ; 
but  indeed  tlicy  add  little  to  what  was 
previoosly  known.  The  mischance  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
niwecountaUe  and  criminal  disobedience 
of  Mr  Brandon,  the  Ordnance  Store- 
keeper, to  the  repeated  orders  of  the  la- 
mented Governor,  respecting  the  supply 
of  amonuiition  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
that  needffiil  article  was  exhausted  almost 
fanoMdiatdy  after  the  commencement  of 
the  ei^Bgement.  That  this  officer  is 
liimself  among  tiae  snffierers,  hardly  qua- 
Uies,  in  any  great  degree,  the  bitterness 
of  tiie  indignation  which  his  intolerable 
a^igence  excites  against  him. 

AMERICA. 

Umitcd  States. — The  system  of  re- 
striction in  commerce  which  England  has 
hqpm  to  lay  aside,  other  nations  appear 
to  he  taking  «p  or  confirming.  The  Ta- 
rilT-Bill,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in 
dependence  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  passed  Into  a  law. 
The  Tariff  goes  so  much  into  detail,  that 
we  cannot  pretend  to  analyse  it;  but  the 
general  chvacter  is  that  of  a  protection 
to  native  manufactures,  and  a  discourage- 
menc  to  importation.  It  amounts  to  this, 
^^that  the  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
dearer  liar  American  productions  than 
for  EngKsh.  This  would  be  a  wise  and 
pirfitie  principle,  if  their  manufactures 
were  in  so  thriving  a  state  as  to  afford  a 
prospect  of  outstripping  those  of  foreign 
nations,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  far 
irom  being  tlie  case.  The  American 
statesmen  wish  to  anticipate  the  natural 
growth  of  manufoctures  in  their  coun- 
try ;  and  the  consequence  will  probably 
be,  that,  nationally  speaking,  they  will 
pay  dearer  for  manufactured  articles  than 
if  they  had  continued  to  receive  them 
ftoa  England. 

Mexico.— An  Envoy  Extraordinary 
Don  ibse  Mariano  Michelena)  from  the 
Congress  of  Mexico  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James*a,  bat  arrived  in  England  from 
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Vera  Cruz.  He  is,  it  Is  said,  charged 
with  unlimited  powers  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Great  BriUin.  The  Valorous  also  brought 
dispatches  from  Mr  Lionel  Harvey,  his 
Majesty's  Commissioner  sent  to  that 
country,  to  asceruin  whether  iu  govern* 
ment  was  in  such  a  condition  of  perma« 
nency  as  would  warrant  our  Government 
in  acknowledging  it  as  an  independent 
sute.  It  is  not  known  what  are  the  re- 
presentations made  by  Mr  Harvey,  but 
from  all  the  information  obtained,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  although  for  a  time  longer 
that  country  may  be  divkled  by  factious 
parties  or  revolutionary  movements,  it  is 
for  ever  separated  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. There  is  not,  nor  has  been  for  some 
time,  a  rinrle  soldier  of  Old  Spain  in  the 
country.  The  Castle  of  Ulloa  is  still  held 
by  a  small  Royalist  force,  but  it  may  be 
easily  subdued,  if  it  were  at  all  a  con- 
quest of  much  moment.  The  Ambassa- 
dor is  come  to  this  country  to  give  our 
Government  the  strongest  assurances  of 
the  determination  of  his  country  to  main- 
tain iu  independent  sute,  of  its  ability 
to  resist  all  external  enemies,  and  of  de- 
Bire  on  the  part  of  the  present  Govem- 
mont  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  inti- 
macy with  Great  Britain. 

Colombia. — By  the  way  of  Jamaka 
a  document  of  consWeraWe  fanportance 
has  been  received  from  Colombia,  name- 
ly, the  message  of  the  Vice-President 
Santander,  sent  to  the  Colombian  Con- 
gross  on  the  6th  of  April.  In  this  pa- 
per we  have  a  general  view  of  the  state 
of  tho  Colombian  republic.  The  Con- 
gress is  first  congratulated  on  the  triumph 
of  the  republican  arms,  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  tnmqulllUy  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  independence.  The  State  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  is  then  noticed,  and 
the  necessity  of  sending  succours  to  the 
fbrmcr  country,  for  the  punH)se  of  wholly 
clearing  the  South  American  Continent 
of  the  enemy,  is  pointed  out.  The  most 
marked  gratitude  is  expressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  de- 
claration  in  favour  of  the  general  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  his  Intimation 
that  he  wouW  consWer  any  attack  against 
it  the  wme  as  if  directed  against  the 
United  Sutes.  The  message  alludes  to 
the  polky  of  Britain  in  the  following 
terms. — 

*'  The  Executive  had  directed  its  re- 
lation to  Europe,  with  Great  Britain 
particularly,  whose  politics  appear  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  South  America, 
and  whose  commercial  relations  have 
been  more  extensive  and  active.  The 
sympathy  of  the  opinion  of  the  British 
imblic  and  its  Go>emment  inspire  the 
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Kxecutive  With  the  most  flattering  hopes. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  commanieate 
to  you  what  may  be  the  ultimate  resolu- 
tion  of  the  Government  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  with  respect  to  the  republic. 
A  commission  fh>m  the  English  Go- 
vernment is  now  actually  in  this  capital, 
from  whom  we  have  received  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  interest  with  which  our 
State  inspires  the  mind  of  the  magnani- 
mous people  of  England.  The  security 
which  it  has  given  us  against  the  ru- 
mour that  France  will  assist  in  the  war 
which  Spain  intends  to  begin  anew,  to 
reduce  us  to  her  obedience,  places  us  in 
a  situation  of  not  fearing  such  an  occur- 
rence. The  Executive,  as  well  as  the 
Republic,  have  highly  estimated  their  de- 
clarations, and  I  can  assure  the  Congress, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  the  negociation 
which  may  come  on  the  carpet,  I  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  Go- 
vernment, nor  of  the  interests  of  the  Co- 
lombian  people.  If  the  union  of  the 
physical  and  moral  power  of  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  America,  the  order  and 
regularity  of  our  association,  respect  to 
the  law,  uniformity  of  opinion,  the  pro- 
gress of  learning,  and  the  adherence  of 
the  Government  to  the  path  prescribed 
by  our  Aindamental  laws,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  political  balance  of  nations,  we 
ought  to  ho|w,  with  entire  confidence, 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  other 
Powers  will  disavow  the  power  and  mo- 
ral force  which  the  republic  of  Colombia 
has  acquired  to  put  herself  upon  a  level 
with  them.  I  am  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity 
to  extend  our  relations  with  other  powers, 
whose  friendship  can  be  of  sufficient  in- 
terest and  utility  to  the  republic.*' 

The  other  parts  of  the  message  relate 
to  the  internal  alRin^  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  necessary  arrangement  of  its  af- 
fairs, greatly  deranged  by  the  revolution, 
and  the  war  consequent  on  it.  The  es- 
tablishing proper  seminaries  of  education 
seems  to  lie  an  object  in  which  the  Co- 
lombian rulers  are  intent,  though  at  pre- 
sent they  rather  lack  the  means  of  car- 
rying their  intentions  into  ett^U  Great 
reforms  are  meditated  also  in  the  admi- 
nistration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  finance  departments  of 
the  Republic.  To  complete  this,  time 
will  be  required,  as  the  new  Government 
Jias,  in  many  cases,  to  begin  de  novo  to 
organize  the  civil  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Pebu.— Some  time  ago,  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
.upon  the  point  of  taking  place  in  Peru. 
The  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
8lu:bnaiist8    in  Spain  was  expected  to 
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favour  this,  because  the  great  Generals 
who  sui'tport  the  pretensions  of  Spain 
there  ore  Constitutionalists,  and  it  would 
seem  these  Chiefs  were  not  disinclined 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  S|iain,  and 
maintain  their  power  in  Peru.  But  bc« 
fore  such  a  negotiation  could  be  carried  in- 
to effect,  Canterac  appears  to  have  got  in- 
telligence of  a  squadron  coming  to  nstasx, 
him  from  Spain,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped.  A  scandalous  transaction  in 
the  meanwhile  changed  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Lima  ;  a  black  regiment,  consisting  of 
twelve>hundred  men,  Buenos  Ayrean  . 
troops  in  the  Peruvian  service,  had  long 
been  neglected  in  their  pay.  This  regi- 
ment was  marched  into  Callao  to  garri- 
son the  place,  and  on  the  3d  of  February 
the  men  and  non>coromisioned  officers 
mutinied,  secured  their  officers  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Castle,  and  thus  got  com- 
plete possession  of  the  Fort.  The  muti- 
neers were  headed  by  a  Serjeant  of  their 
own  corps,  and  their  first  demand  of  the 
Government  of  Lima  was  for  10(M)0O 
dollars  in  money,  and  vessels  to  convey 
them  to  Buenos  Ayrcs.  This  was  re- 
ftised :  a  n^;otiation  was  attempted,  but 
failed ;  and  the  insurgents  having  libera- 
ted  about  ten  Spanish  officers,  a  Colonel 
Casa-Riego  took  the  command,  and  the 
Spanish  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  forts  on 
1  Ith  February.  All  vessels  were  prohi- 
bited fVom  leaving  the  port,  and  one  or 
two  that  escaped  during  the  night  were 
fired  at  incessantly,  until  without  reach  of 
the  batteries.  In  the  meantime,  British 
goods  were  allowed  to  be  embarked  from 
Callao,  on  paying  a  small  duty  to  Casa- 
Riego,  though  considerable  pillage  took 
place,  and  British  vessels  remained  under 
the  protection  of  his  Migesty*s  ship  Fly 
in  the  harbour.  The  Royalist  General 
Rodil,  bein^  at  Yea,  no  great  distance 
from  Lima,  Casa-Riego  sent  him  a  dis- 
patch, informing  him  of  what  had  taken 
place,  and  he  having  been  joined  by  Gen. 
Monet,  with  two  thousand  men  front 
Jauga,  marched  on  Callao  and  Lima,  and 
took  possession  of  both  on  the  27th  of 
February'.  Previously  to  this.  Admiral 
Guise,  of  the  Patriot  fVigate  La  Prueba, 
who  was  blockading  Callao,  made  a  gal- 
lant attack  on  the  Venganza  and  ano- 
ther vessel  of  war  in  the  ports,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  entirely  destroying  both.  Thia 
event  is  not  considered  as  likely  to  operate 
much  in  favour  of  the  Royalist  cause  ulti- 
mately, for,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
castles,  they  must  weaken  their  main 
force,  and  the  fate  of  the  country  will 
not  be  decided  by  who  has  posseaiion  of 
Lima,  but  by  a  general  engagement. 
On  the  21st  or  22d  of  February  Con- 
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grcss  was  disoolvcd,  Torre  Tagle  depo« 
ted,  and  Bolivar  proclaimed  Dictator. 
The  Colombian  forces  in  Peru  amount- 
ed to  950J  m^Q.  The  Peruvians,  under 
La  Mar,  were  rather  more  than  3000. 
The  total  amount  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  P^ru  is  not  13,000  men,  and  they  are 
widdy  scattered  over  that  immense  coun- 
try. The  head-quarters  of  I«a  Sema  were 
at  Cusco,  where  he  had  only  6O0  men. 
Canterac  was  at  Tarija  with  4500 ;  Val- 
dez  at  Arequipa  with  4000 ;  Olaneta  had 
?0  JO  under  him  ;  and  there  were  at  lea 
1600.  Such  are  the  details  of  the  last 
advices  from  Lima,  and  so  far  fhey  are 
more  favourable  to  the  Royalists  th«in  to 
the  Patriots. 

BuEiros  AmES. — Whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  things  in  Peru,  there  are 
tome  facts  communicated  from  other 
parts  of  America,  which,  taken  together, 
seem  to  contain  materials  of  gratifying 
interest.  Among  these  may  espedally 
be  mentioned  the  friendly  reception  of 
the  British  consul,  Mr  Woodbine  Parish, 
by  Don  B.  Rivadxvia,  minister  of  Foreign 
AfTftirs  for  the  republic.  Mr  Parish,  on 
the  foUowingday,  presented  Mr  Rowcroft, 


consul  to  Peru,  who  was  to  go  to  his  des. 
tination  over  land.  One  of  the  first  fruits 
of  Mr  Parishes  estabUshment  at  Buenos 
Ayres  has  been  a  regulation  fbr  the  more 
easy  communications  of  the  packets.  The 
captains  are  allowed  to  land  the  mails 
without  waiting  for  the  visit  of  the  port- 
officer.  The  postage  is  reduced  one- 
thisd.  The  consul-general  is  allowed  a 
box  in  his  office  for  the  receipt  of  British 
letters,  which  he  may  deliver  to  the  cap- 
tains  without  the  intervention  of  the  gene- 
ral post-office.  The  British  packeU  are 
exempted  from  port  duties.  A  mail  if 
to  be  dispatched  for  Chili  three  days  after 
ihe  arrival  of  a  packet,  and  is  to  convey 
the  dispatches  lo  the  public  agenu  of  the 
King  of  England  in  Chili  and  Peru  free 
of  expeoce,  the  consul-general  at  Buenos 
Ayres  putting  them  into  a  separate  bag, 
and  sealing  it.  On  the  1st  Y>f  April,  Don 
Juan  G.  dc  las  Heras  was  elected  Cover- 
nor,  by  twenty-six  votes  out  of  thirty-six. 
It  was  said  that  the  Charge  des  Affaires 
of  Colombia  was  authorised  to  negotiate 
a  loan  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  Peru,  of  3  or 
500,000  piastres,  under  the  guoraotcy?  of 
,  General  Bolivar. 
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House  of  Lords.^^P'^  2.*-The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  the  second 
readmg  of  the  Bill  permitting  the  cele- 
bration of  Bfarriages  between  Unitarians, 
by  their  own  Minister,  and  in  their  own 
Chapels.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
voted  for  the  second  reading,  with  the 
nnderstanding  that  the  bill  should  be  open 
to  modification  in  the  Committee.  He 
voted  for  it,  because  he  was  willing  to 
•  coooede,  whatever  was  reasonable  to  the 
scruples  of  the  Unitarians.  The  Lord 
Chaocellor  opposed  the  motion,  because, 
if  the  principle  were  recognised  in  this 
case,  indulgence  must  be  extended  to  all 
other  sectarians,  and  a  beginning  would 
be  thus  made  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  EsUblished  Church.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  objected  to  the  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  because  it  went  to  permit 
marriages,  celebrated  according  to  its  par- 
ticular forms,  where  one  of  the  parties 
might  be  a  Member  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  detailed 
at  some  length  the  particular  passages  of 
the  Matrimonial  Liturgy,  which  were  said 
to  offimd  the  consciences  of  the  Unitarians ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  demonstrated  the  utter 
futility  of  the  scruples  which  were  the 
groundwork  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
He  objected  to  the  measure,  not  only  as 


diminishingtheemolunoentsofthe  Estab- 
lished Clergy  (to  a  serious  extent  in  popu- 
lous towns),  but  as  severing  a  very  en- 
dearing connection  between  them  and  the 
Dissenters  among  their  parishioners.  The 
Earl  of  Harrowby  and  Lord  Calthorpe 
defended  the  Bill.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
in  voting  that  the  Bill  should  go  to  a 
Committee,  did  not  pledge  himself  to  give 
it  any  forther  suppost.  Lord  Holland 
supported  the  BilL  The  House  divided 
on  the  second  reading,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  2. 

AprU5,^The  Silk  Duties  BUI  weat 
through  the  Committee,  and  was  reported 
without  any  amendment.  Petitions  against 
it  were  presented  by  the  I^rcl  Chancellor 
from  two  silk-weaving  districts  in  l^ndon, 
expressive  of  the  fears  of  the  petitioners, 
that  the  value  of  houses  and  other  i>ro- 
perty  in  those  places  would  be  greatly 
deteriorated,  ia  consequence  of  the  ii:\iuiy 
which  the  bill  is  calculated  to  inflict  on 
the  numerous  population  engaged  id  the 
silk  manufacture. 

6 The  SUk  Duties  Bill  was  read  a 

third  time  and  passed. 

a— £to<tf  of  Ireland.  —The  Earl  of 
Damley,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  in- 
quire  how  far  the  measures  lately  adopted 
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for  the  leUefand  benefit  of  Ireland  had 
succeeded ;  and  alio  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures  would  be  necessary  to  remedj  the 
eziatiog  eYilt  in  that  kingdom.       The 
noble  fiarl  iutroduoed  hit  motion  in  a  long 
speech,  in  which,  betides  the  other  topics 
usually  emplojred  upon  the  sul^ect,  he 
confessed  the  cnidtj  and  tjranny  of  Eng- 
land, impeached  the  adminittration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  condenmed  the  police 
hill,  complained  of  the  church  establish, 
ment,  urged  the  necettity   of   catholic 
emancipation,  and  professed  his  compas- 
sionate respect  for  the  wdl-dispased  bat 
inefficient  government  in  the  sister  king- 
dooL    The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  without 
disputing  the  unjust  and  selfish  policy 
formerly  observed  towards  Ireland,  vindi- 
cated  the  present  generation  of  English- 
men from  any  parUdpation  in  it,  and  re- 
nted a  vast  number  of  generous  conces- 
sions, which,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  King's  rdgn,  had  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.   He  mainUined 
that  the  present  depression  of  that  king- 
dom was  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
disqualificatioo  of  the  Catholics ;  and  op- 
posed all  the  arguments  upon  that  subject, 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  other  Sutes, 
by  observing,  that  in  Ireland  alone  was 
the  religious  division  of  the  people  ac- 
companied by  a  parallel  division  of  pro- 
perty,    intdligenoe,  and  manners.      In 
Ireland,  it  was  notorious  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  property,  and  all  the  qualifi- 
cations naturally  associated  with  property, 
bdonged  to  the  Protestants.    Much  of 
the  Buflbring  of  Ireland  he  asnibed  to  a 
premature  introduction  of  the  English 
constitution ;  but  for  the  omission  of  one 
part  of  the  English  code— the  Poor  Laws 
—he  avowed  his  regret.     He  profpoeed 
to  hope  the  best  results  flrom  the  exten- 
sion of  Christian  education ;  but  bagged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  tUs  result  could  not  be  very 
speedily  felt.     In  conclusion,  he  opposed 
the  motion.    The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
spoke  at  considerable  length  in  support  of 
the  motion.    The  Barl  of  Limerick  ear- 
nestly  deprecated  the  introduction  of  poor 
rates  into  Ireland.     He  said  the  efibct  of 
such  a  measure  would  be,  to  make  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  six  millions  of  beggars ; 
because  no  Irishman,  who  could  live  idly, 
would  work.  The  Marquis  of  Downshii^ 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  Lord  Clifden, 
supported  the  motion.      The   Earls  of 
Carberry,  Mayo,  and  Roden,  opposed  it ; 
the  last,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  gave 
a  most  gratifying  description  of  the  recent 
progress  of  education  in  Ireland.     On  a 


division,  the  motion   was  rejected  hy  a 
minority  of  57  to  17. 

9.— The  presenution  of  some  petitions 
produced  a  short  conversation  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Freemaaon  lodges  in 
Ireland,  eflbcted  by  the  Secret  Society  Bill 
of  last  Session.  The  ophuon  of  the  Lords 
who  spoke,  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,)  seemed  to  t)e, 
that  the  hardship  imposed  upon  the  Free, 
masons  was  unavoidable. 

12.— The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  English 
Koman  Catholics  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  right  of  suffhige  as  en- 
joyed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.. 

13— Lord  Bathurst  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  NewfoimdbuKL  The 
prindpal  provisions  of  the  measure  are 
the  enlargement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  two  additional  Judges,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Trial  by  Jury.  The  modoo 
was  unanimously  agreed  ta 

15.— The  Bishop  of  Limerick  read  a 
letter  of  some  length  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  in  which  his  Grace,  in  allusion 
to  the  observations  made  upon  his  con- 
duct  in  the  debates  upon  the  Irish  Sepul- 
ture Bill,  denied,  in  the  most  distinct  and 
podtive  manner,  that  he  had  ever  given 
any  orders,  or  advice,  or  intimation  of  an 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  perform- 
anoe  of  the  Catholic  funeral  ceremonies 
in  Protestant  church-yards,  up  to  the 
time  when  he  was  accused  of  having  in- 
terdicted such  cdebrations,  at  which  time 
he  was  in  England.  The  leUer  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  practice  latdy  attempted 
by  the  Catholics  was  wholly  an  ionora- 
tion ;  no  such  cdebration,  aoootdlng  to  the 
experience  of  all  the  Protestant  Clergy  in 
Dublin,  having oocurredduring  forty  years. 
In  concludon,  the  Archbisbop^s  letter  ex- 
plained, that,  when  consulted  by  his 
Clergy,  after  the  matter  had  been  ao 
angrily  agiuted,  his  advice  had  uniformly 
been,  to  abstain  flrom  every  thing  like  a 
fordUe  resistance  to  the  Catholic  Cleigy, 
and  to  rest  contented  with  a  protest 
against  the  ill^al  invasion  of  the  righu 
of  the  Protestant  church.  Before  he  aat 
down,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  pronounced 
a  glowing  and  well-merited  panegyric  upon 
the  learning,  genius,  and  Christian  temper 
of  the  most  reverend  prelate  (Dr  Magee.) 
The  House  adjourned  to  the  28th  of 
April,  when  it  re-assembled.  On  that  and 
the  two  folloYi^  days  there  was  no  im- 
portant  bushwss  before  tho  House. 
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Il.^-HtOH   COUET    or  JUSTICIART. 

— The  Court  this  day  proceeded  to  the 
trial    of   Alexander    Guthrie,    quarrier, 
io  the  parish  of  Peotcaitland,  Bast  Lo. 
thian^  accused  of  the  murder  of  James 
Newton,  who  had  been  in  his  employ. 
ment   as   a   labourer.     Guthije  pleaded 
-Vof  GuUiy.     It  appeared  from  the  evi. 
denoe,  that  Guthrie  and  Newton,  with 
four  other  qnarrynicn,  had  gone  to  the 
prisoner*s  house  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day the  9th  of  February  hut,  where  they 
drank    whisky   till   a   pretty  late  hour, 
when  the  party  broke  up,  leaving  New- 
ton and  Guthrie  together  m  the  house. 
At  that  time  there  had  been  no  quarrel 
betwixt  them.      Guthrie*s  mother  also 
left  the  hou4e,  and  went  with  a  neigh- 
Umr,  Mrs  Gowans,  in  whose  house  she 
slopped  all  night.     In  the  course  of  the 
night,   Mrs  Guthrie    becoming  uneasy, 
requested  Mrs  Gowans^s  daughter  to  go 
to  her  son's  house,  and  see  what  was 
going  on.      She  went  accordingly,  and 
finding  the  window  of  the  room  open, 
went  in  by  it,  and  saw  a  man,  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  Guthrie,  lying  on  the 
bed,  and  Newton  lying  on  the  kitchen 
fioor,   with   his  head  cut,  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  fragmcnU  of  broken  bot- 
tles, and  covered  with  blood,  vomitings, 
and  other  filth.     Upon  receiving  this  in- 
formatioo,  Mrs  Guthrie,  with  her  neigh- 
boor,  Mrs  Gowans,  returned  to  the  house. 
They  fanmediately  awoke  Guthrie,  who 
seemed  astonished  and  sony  at  the  situ- 
atioo  of  Newton,  and  declared  he  knew 
no  more  of  it  than  the  dead  in  the  grave. 
Newton's  wound  was  washed  and  dress- 
ed, and  he  was  put  to  bed,  in  which 
Guthrie  assisted.     Newton  died  two  days 
after.      The  only  circumstance    which 
could  attach  su^icion  to  Guthrie,  was, 
that  his  trowsers  were  stained  with  blood 
about  the  l^gs ;  but  this  was  accounted 
for  by   Mrs  Gowans,   who  stated,  that 
while  the  sw^  the  blood  and  filth  from 
the  floor  towards  the  hearth,  Guthrie  was 
sitting  by  the  fire;  and  that  ftom  the 
state  of  the  floor  no  one  could  walk  on 
it  without  having  their  shoes  soiled  with 
blood.    All  the  witnesses,  on  their  cross- 
examination,  gave  Guthrie  a  good  cha- 
ncier, and  deponed  to  his  bearing  no  ill- 
will  to  Newton;  but,  on  tRe  contrary, 
they  bad  heard  him  speak  frequently  in 
pfite  of  him  as  a  servant.     Mr  Lloyd, 
saperintendant  of  police  for  the  county 
of  Haddington,  bad  examined  Guthrie's 


house,  and  found  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
much  shattered,  and  also  the  outer  win. 
dow-shutter  8)>lit,  seemingly  by  a  blow 
from  the  outskle.  Mr  McNeill  said,  that 
he  did  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
feel  himself  warranted  in  asking  a  ver- 
dict against  the  prisoner,  and  he  there- 
fore gave  up  the  case.  The  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  JVTof  GuUly ;  and 
Guthrie,  after  a  solemn  advice  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  sphrits,  was  ^dismissed 
from  the  bar. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Alexander 
M^Farlane.  The  indictment  charged 
hun  with  having,  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  stolen  from  the  shop  of  Rich- 
ard Allan,  grocer  in  the  Potter-row,  a  kit 
of  butter;  and,  when  apprehended  a  few 
hours  after,  of  having,  in  the  Park.Place 
watch-house,  seized  a  pair  of  large  iron 
tongs,  with  which  he  aviaulted  James 
Stirling,  grocer  in  the  Potterrow,  who 
had  assisted  in  his  apprehension,  and 
struck  him  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  head, 
by  whk:h  his  life  was  endangered.  M'- 
Farlane  pleaded  GuUty  of  the  assault, 
but  Not  GuUty  of  the  theft,  and  the 
Jury  having  found  him  Guilty  accord- 
ingly, he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  hard 
labour  ui  Bridewell,  and  ferther  till  he 
find  security  in  500  merks  to  keep  the 
peace  for  three  years. 

Benjamin  Ross,  shoemaker  in  the 
Lawn-market  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
been  out  on  bail,  now  appeared  at  the 
bar,  to  answer  to  a  chaige  of  assaulting, 
striking,  and  wounding  Jean  Williams, 
or  Rom,  his  wife.  He  pleaded  Not 
GuUty.  His  wife  stated,  that  he  had 
frequently  abused  and  hurt  her ;  but  on 
the  night  of  the  Sist  December  last, 
they  had  some  words,  and  Ross  lifted  the 
tongs  and  struck  her  on  the  temple  with 
thenn,  to  the  efilision  of  her  blood.  She 
went  to  a  neighbour's  house,  and  by  his 
advice  returned,  and,  having  washed  the 
blood  from  her  fiu^  went  to  bed  with 
her  husband.  Next  morning,  being  un- 
able to  rise,  she  refused  when  her  hus- 
band commanded  her  to  do  so ;  and  he 
then  struck  her  with  a  large  ellwand  a- 
cross  the  1<^ ;  and  afterwards,  when  she 
got  up  and  said,  *^  Benjy,  you^re  surely 
not  going  to  murder  me  !'*  he  struck  her 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  knocked  her 
down,  and  cut  her.  As  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  rise,  she  went  up  stairs  in  her 
shift  to  a  neighbour's,  who  wrapped  a 
covering  over  her,  and  went  for  a  sur- 
geon.    She  was  aftenvards  twelve  days 
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ill  the  Rojal  Infirmary.  Mrs  Ross*! 
testimony,  as  far  as  re^^ded  what  took 
place  out  of  her  own  house,  was  corro- 
borated by  other  witnesses,  and  the  Jury 
foimd  the  husband  Guilty.  The  Court 
Mrere  of  opinion  that  a  more  brutal  and 
savage  case  had  never  come  before  it, 
and  Ross,  who  is  a  man  above  seventy 
years  of  9ge,  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  life* 

24..— James  Sime  was  convicted  of 
bigamy ;  but  in  consideration  that  he  hod 
already  suffered  a  long  confinement,  and 
other  alleviating  circumstances,  he  was 
only  sentenced  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment. 

31, -.^SclUng  blaspJtcmous  pttllicatioru. 
—James  Affleck,  bookseller  in  Adam*8 
Square,  Edinlnirgh,  was  put  to  the  bar, 
accused  of  publishing  and  vending  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  publications.  He 
pleaded  Guilty^  and  Mr  Jeffrey  address- 
ed the  Court  in  mitigation  of  punish, 
ment.  The  learned  Gentleman  pleaded 
the  candid  confession  of  the  prisoner, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  contrition  stated, 
that  from  the  moment  in  which  this 
charge  had  been  brought,  he  had  abstain- 
ed from  carrying  on  his  trade  of  book- 
seller, and  had  shut  his  shop  altogether, 
and  had  offered  satisfactory  security  to 
the  I^ord  Advocate,  that  he  would  for 
ever  abandon  the  sale  of  the  objection- 
able works.  In  consequence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Court  only  sentenced 
Affleck  to  three  months  imprisonment, 
and  to  find  security  for  the  space  of  three 
years  in  the  penalty  of  £.100. 

JUNE. 

8 — Executioti. — ^Yesterday  John  M'- 
Creevle,  who  was  convicted  at  the  Glas- 
gow Circuit  of  breaking  into  Mr  Shep- 
herd's house  at  Springvale,  and  striking 
him  while  in  his  bed  with  a  crow-bar,  and 
robbing  the  house,  was  executed  there  in 
front  of  the  Court.houses.  Being  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  by  the  officers,  he 
shook  hands  with  Bailie  Anderson  and 
Mr  Cleland,  at  the  same  time  saying,  '*  I 
am  Innocent— I  am  innocent."  At  this 
time  he  fell  into  an  apparent  stupor,  and 
nearly  fell  down,  but  was  supported  by 
the  officers.  After  having  a  little  recover- 
ed, he  ascended  the  platform  with  sup- 
port, and  the  rope  being  adjusted,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Muir  offered  up,  on  his  behalf, 
a  most  impressive  prayer,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  appeared  to  be  again  falling, 
when  the  officers  supported  him.  Having 
recovered  a  little,  he  prayed  for  some 
time  in  a  muttering  manner,  Imt  after- 
wards he  spoke  in  a  loud  and  firm  voice, 
calling  upon  his  Maker  to  extend  mercy 
to  him  ;  he  then  bowed  to  the  multitude 
and  gave  the  signal,  when  was  he  launch- 
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ed  into  eternity  at  twenty-five  minutes 
post  two  o'clock. 

Hiau  Court  of  Justiciart.— 
Yesterday  Samuel  MSMenemy  was  call- 
ed to  the  bar,  to  receive  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  he  having  been  found  GuUty^ 
on  his  own  confession,  at  the  last  Glas- 
gow Circuit,  of  several  acts  of  falsehood, 
traud,  wilful  imposition,  cozenage,  breach 
of  trust,  and  embezzlement ;  the  case  was 
certified  to  this  Court  for  punishment. 
Lord  Meadowbank,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  stated,  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
indicted  on  no  less  than  eight  different 
charges,  to  the  three  last  of  which  he  hod 
pleaded  Guilty  ;  and  he  had  certified  the 
case,  that  it  might  be  duly  weighed  and 
considered  by  their  Lordshljis.  Lord 
Hermand  proposed  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  confined  in  the  Bridewell  of 
Glasgow  for  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour.  The  other  Judges 
expressed  their  concurrence,  Lord  Pit- 
milly  remarking,  that,  should  those  crimes 
happen  again,  it  would  then  be  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  pronounce  a  heavier  sen- 
tence. 

Isabella  Blinkhom,  or  Cocker,  proprie- 
tor of  a  caravan  containing  a  show  of 
moving  figures,  was  accused  of  the  mardcr 
of  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  between  nine 
and  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober last,  at  Johnstone,  in  the  parish  of 
Paisley.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, from  whose  testimony  it  appeared , 
that  the  body  of  the  girl  had  been  found 
in  the  river  Cart,  bundled  into  a  sack,  on 
the  9th  of  October ;  that  on  the  preceding 
day,  several  individuals  heard  cries  pro- 
ceeding fVom  the  waggon,  and  knew  that 
the  girl  was  missing  next  day.  The  mo- 
ther,  when  shown  the  body,  denied  its 
being  that  of  her  daughter ;  and  as  the 
Court  would  not  permit  the  examination 
of  the  prisoner's  son,  a  very  young  boy, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  only  eye-witness 
of  the  murder,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
convict  the  prisoner.     The  trial  lasted  to 
a  late  hour ;  and  this  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
Proven,     She  was  of  course  dismissed 
ftt)m  the  bar. 

IL^Murder. —  This  day,  Willlatn 
Devan,  or  Divine,  from  Glasgow,  charged 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  his  wife,  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  pleaded  Not  GuUty^ 
the  five  Judges  being  present.  The  de- 
clarations of  the  prisoner  were  duly  iden- 
tified, as  were  also  the  bloody  razor,  and 
several  other  articles  which  were  found 
near  the  deceased  after  the  murder.  The 
direct  testimony  against  the  prisoner  was 
that  of  a  boy,  who  was  too  young  to  be 
sworn,  and  a  man  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     The   one  declared   that   he 
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looked  through  a  broken  pane  of  the  pri- 
soner*! window,  and  saw  the  prisoner 
sitting  beside  his  wife  on  a  wee  stool;  and 
that  tie  saw  him  draw  a  razor  across  her 
throat,  in  the  manner  which  he  described 
with  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  macer ; 
and  that  she  then  fell  backwards ;  and  be, 
bdng  frightened,  ran  up  the*  stair  above, 
where  be  lived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen 
to  his  mother,  who  is  since  dead.  The 
other  declared  that  he  looked  through  the 
same  hole  in  the  window,  and  saw  the 
prisoner  dragging  something  along  the 
ground  irom  the  window  to  the  bed.  Ac- 
cording to  other  evidence,  the  body  was 
afterwards  found  in  the  situation  to  which 
the  roan  said  he  saw  this  bundle  removed, 
and  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  in  the  place 
fh>m  which  it  had  been  dragged.  There 
was  other  circumstantial  evidence,  which 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  been  at  his 
house,  and  that  the  door  was  locked 
about  the  time  when  the  crime  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  committed.  The  ra- 
aor  with  which  the  fatal  act  was  commit- 
ted was  borrowed  of  a  neighbour  by  the 
deceased,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
a  short  time  before  the  atrocious  deed. 
Several  witnesses  were  called  for  the  pri- 
sooer,  with  a  view  to  prove  an  alibi ;  they 
however  were  not  all  of  them  very  deci- 
sive upon  that  point,  and  they  differed  re- 
specting-immaterial  cinnimstances,  which 
disagreement  was  considered  to  shake  the 
credibaity  of  their  general  testimony.  The 
panel,  in  his  declarations,  also  pleaded 
aBbi,  and  alleged  that  he  had  accompa- 
nied  his  two  sons  to  their  work  ;  but  his 
counsel  produced  no  evidence  of  this,  al* 
though  it  was  admitted  to  he  competent 
far  the  sons,  though  under  the  age  of  pu- 
pilarity,  to  be  called  as  evidence  for  the 
prisoner,  but  not  for  the  Crown.  The 
prisoner,  in  his  declarations,  relied  chiefly 
on  the  theory  of  suicide,  but  it  was  proved 
by  the  Medical  and  other  testimony,  that 
the  deceased  did  not  kill  herself ;  that  the 
two  wounds  on  her  throat  must  have 
caused  instantaneous  death;  and  there- 
for^ that  the  deceased  could  not  have 
removed,  ftom  the  situation  where  she 
first  fell,  nor  have  placed  the  razor  on  the 
mantleptece,  where  it  was  found;  nor 
have  exchanged  ber  under  garment,  and 
concealed  beneath  the  bed  the  shift  which 
was  there  found  saturated  with  blood. 
Mr  D.  M^Niell  addressed  the  Jury  for 
the  Crown,  and  Mr  Wighame  for  the 
prSsooer.  The  Lord  Justice-Cleric  sum- 
med up  the  evidence,  and  the  Jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  His  Lord- 
ship, in  a  very  impressive  manner,  pro- 
nounced   on  the  panel  the  sentence  of 

Sl..^ilftff  Jrr.«*This  day  came  on  the 
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trial  of  Daniel  or  Donald  Rlphinstone,  ac-i 
cused  of  the  murder  of  Mrs  Croket,  his 
mother-in-law.  To  the  charge  of  murder, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The 
principal  facts  of  the  case,  were,  that  the 
prisoner,  on  the  20th  February,  accident- 
ally met  his  wife  (who  had  been  for  some 
time  living  in  a  state  of  adultery  with  a 
man  named  Mackintosh)  at  her  mother*s 
door,  in  Libberton*s  Wynd,  Edinburgh  ; 
that  some  ill  language  passed  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife,  when  the  former 
threw  a  111b.  weight  at  his  faithless  rib, 
and  struck  her  on  the  hip.  The  wife  then  • 
came  to  the  door  calling  out  murder,  and 
the  deceased  coming  up  the  Wynd  at  the 
time,  lifted  up  an  empty  water  stoup, 
which  she  threw  at  the  panel,  who  threw 
it  back  again,  and  also  drew  a  clasp  knife 
fVom  his  pocket,  with  which  he  stabbed 
Mrs  Croket  below  the  10th  rib,  the  pri- 
soner saying,  ^^  take  that,  and  keep  it  as 
a  keep-sake  jfor  your  daughter.**  In  con- 
sequence of  the  wound,  Mrs  Croket  died 
on  9th  March  in  the  Infirmary.  A  num. 
ber  of  tradesmen,  with  whom  the  prisoner 
had  been  employed  as  a  painter,  gave 
him  a  most  admirable  character  for  sobri- 
ety, honesty,  and  industry.  The  Jury—, 
being  addressed  by  Mr  Alison  for  the 
prosecution — Mr  Maitland  for  the  pri- 
soner, the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  summed 
up  the  evidence  at  great  length — returned 
a  verdict,  finding  by  a  plurality  of  voices 
the  prisoner  Guilty  of  murder.  The  Court 
then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  EdinbiRgh  on  the  28th  July, 
and  his  body  to  be  given  to  Dr  A.  Monro 
for  dissection.  He  has  since  been  respited 
during  bis  Majesty *s  pleasure. 

Johanna  Rickaby  was  convicted,  on  her 
own  confession,  of  various  acts  of  swind- 
ling,  and  sentenced  to  9  months*  confine- 
ment in  Bridewell. 

25.— At  the  Surrey  quarter  sessions, 
last  week.  Captain  L.  C  O^Collagan, 
stated  to  be  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  oc* 
casionally  acting  at  one  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres in  London,  was  found  guilty  of  an 
assault  on  the  Rev.  Mr  Saurin,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  by  giving  him  a 
stroke  with  his  own  stick  over  the  shoul- 
ders. The  parties  were  returning  ft-om  a 
visit  to  the  discovery-ships  at  Deptford, 
and  the  prosecutor  being  on  horseback, 
took  too  great  a  liberty,  as  the  Captain 
conceived,  in  staring  repeatedly  into  a 
carriage  at  Mrs  Thelwall,  and  some  la- 
dies, who  were  under  the  Captain*s  care, 
he  riding  on  the  dickey.  The  scene  took 
place  at  a  turnpike  gate  on  the  road  ;  and 
the  parson  gave  the  Captain  his  card, 
tearing  off*  the  word  Rev.,  avowedly,  as 
he  said,  on  his  examination,  with  the 
view  of  fighting  him,  if  called  upon  1  As 
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the  asuault  wan  proved,  the  defendant 
was  sentenced  to  one  month**  imprison- 
ment ;  which  he  is  now  suflbring,  with 
bread  and  water  only  for  his  diet,  having, 
under  some  misrepresentation,  refused 
the  county  allowance,  with  the  view  of 
finding  his  own  provisions,  and  then  too 
late  discovering  that  the  alternative  was 
bread  and  water  only.  He  petitioned  the 
Sessions,  but  they  had  no  power  to 
interfere,  the  visiting  Magistrates  alone 
being  entitled  to  give  directions  in  such 
matters.  (Mr  Denison  his  s:nce  given 
orders  to  allow  Captain  0*Callaghan  what 
he  pleases  ) 

8a — Dreoftful  Conflagration — About 
ooeoVlockin  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
9ith  inst.  a  fire  broke  out  in  Edinburgh,  in 
the  back  premises  of  a  spirit-dealer  at  the 
head  of  the  Royal  Bank  Close,  High.Street, 
which  was  more  destructive  than  any 
calamity  of  the  kind  for  a  hundred  years 
before,  having  completely  destroyed  five 
houses  of  six  stories  high,  comprising 
those  well-known  tenements  over  the 
piazzas  leading  into  the  Parliament  Square, 
one  house  in  the  Square,  and  the  one  in 
the  Royal  Bank  Close,  in  which  tlie  fire 
originated,  which  la^t,  with  the  one  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it,  were  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Tlie  afternoon  of  Thursday 
was  far  advanced  liefore  the  devastating 
f\iry  of  the  fiames  received  any  sensible 
check,  and  the  engines  continued  to  play 
upon  the  smoking  ruins  at  intervals  the 
three  following  days.  Tile  loss  of  property 
has  bsen  immense,  notwithstanding  that 
much  of  it  was  covered  by  insurance. 
The  loss  of  life  baa  been  alnKMt  miracu- 
lously confined  to  that  of  one  individual. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  houses  which 
first  suffered,  entered  by  a  common  stair 
in  the  Royal  Bank  Close,  and  although 
the  fire-  broke  out  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  by  the  extraordinary  intrepidity  of 
a  few  individuals,  they  were  all  got  out 
in  safety,  many  of  them  naked.  Alex- 
ander Chalmers,  a  town-officer,  was 
tempted,  after  he  had  rescued  a  wife  and 
seven  children,  to  make  an  endeavour  to 
recover  some  valuable  papers  which  he 
had  in  charge ;  but  on  opening  his  door  he 
was  met  by  a  body  of  flame  which  seized 
upon  bis  clothes,  and  he  was  so  dread- 
f\illy  scorched,  that  he  died  in  consequence 
yesterday  morning.  The  upper  flats  of 
the  houses  destroyed  were  inhabited  mostly 
by  poor  people^  most  of  whom  lost  every 
thfnif  but  their  lives.  Others  were  en- 
abled to  save  part  of  their  furniture  and 
cflTecti,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Par- 
liamen  Square.  Here  a  most  distressing 
scene  was  exhibited  in  the  course  of 
Thursday  ;  numbers  of  hulividuals,  now 
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without  a  house,  were  seen  m  the  most 
anxious  state,  watchbig  over  the  Utile 
pniperty  that  they  had  been  able  to  save 
from  the  general  ruin.  Among  those 
were  some  infirm  old  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  completed  this  picture  of 
misery.  A  general  subscription  wits  im- 
mediately commenced  for  their  relief. 
Except  the  house  in  which  the  fire  com- 
menced in  the  ground  floor,  the  others 
all  caught  flame  at  the  top  and  burned 
downwaids.  The  property  of  those  in- 
habiting the  shops  and  lower  flats  was 
in  confcequence  mostly  saved.  Among 
them  were  Messrs  Tait  and  Co.  haber- 
dashers; Mr  Nelson,  bookseller :  Mr  Fer- 
guson, tobacconist ;  Mr  Brash,  spirit-dea- 
ler;  Mr  Budge,  of  John's  Coflbe-house  ; 
and  Messrs  Bell  and  Bradfute,  booksel- 
lers, the  greater  part  of  whose  stocks 
were  removed  in  safety.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  buildings  on  the  same  site 
were  consumed  in  the  year  1700,  in  a 
most  fearful  conflagration  which  broke 
ont  in  the  Meal-Market,  Cowgate,  and 
made  its  way  to  the  High-Street.  *'  By 
a  dreadfVil  fire  (says  Maitland  in  his  His- 
tory of  Edinburgh,)  that  broke  out  at 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  Meal- 
Market,  about  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night,  on  the  3d  of  February,  all  that 
magnificent  pie  of  buildings  (exclusive 
of  the  Treasury  Room)  in  the  eastern 
tmd  southern  sides  of  the  Parliament 
Close,  with  the  Exchange,  were  destroy- 
ed." About  two  years  before  this  great 
fire,  the  Scots  Parliament,  anno  1698, 
we  are  told,  ^*  taking  into  constderation 
the  great  danger  the  Edinburghcrs  were 
expMed  to  by  the  excessive  height  of 
their  houses,  both  in  respect  to  fire  and 
falling,  they  enacted,  that  no  Imilding 
to  be  erected  in  the  city  thereafter  shall 
exceed  five  stories  in  height ;  the  fW>nt 
.  wall  in  the  ground  story  to  be  three  feet 
in  thickness,  the  second  two  feet  nine 
inches,  the  third  two  feet  six,  the  fourth 
two  feet  three,  and  the  fifth  two  feet." — 
Before  this,  the  houses  had  been  consi. 
derably  higher,  as  we  are  informed  that 
the  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Par- 
liament Square,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  the  great  fire  of  1700,  «as  three  sto- 
ries  higher  than  the  one  which  stands 
there  at  present,  and  which,  at  the  bock 
part,  is  eleven  stories  high,  being  the 
highest  house  in  Edinburgh. 

28.— HiGn  Court  of  Justiciah  v.— 
This  day  Jane  Macfhrlane  was  found 
Guiity  of  stealing  from  the  person  of 
•W.  J*  Brown  a  pocket  book,  containing 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £.53,  or 
thereby.  Another  woman,  Margaret  Muir, 
was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  but  not 
appearing,  was  outlawed.     The  robbery 
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lince  been  sentenced  to  twelve  months 
confinemeot  in  BridevreU.] 

Daniel  Mackensie  was  found  GuUiy, 
upon  his  own  oonfestioo,  of  theft  and 
housebrieaking,  bat  the  libel  having  been 
restricted,  and  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  prisoner  pleaded  hy  his  ^ounstl, 
he  was  sentenced  only  to  hard  labour  in 
Bridewell  for  eighteen  months. 


ms  committed  on  the  North  Bridge  on 
the  n^t  of  the  24lh  of  March,  and  Mr 
Brown  hftviog  misssd  the  pocket-book 
hnmedlmely,  seiased  the  two  women,  and 
hdd  them  tin  taken  into  custody  by  two 
foHee  oflBoera.  They  had  thrown  the 
book  over  the  bridge,  and  it  was  found 
immediately  wider  the  spot  wlicfe  tboy 
had  been  standing.  The  Comt  continued 
the  diet  against  the  prisoner.     [She  has 
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I.  civil.. 

i9mt^^4Hsn^Ettt\ciUattan,  to  be  Locd- 
UmeBntoftheCouiity  of  UDd-Lothten. 

—  Jofaa  WiDtem  Robcart.  Muqois  of  Lotfafaui, 
to  be  Locd-UsolMMBit  of  the  Cowtnty  of  Rok. 

II.  KCCLESIASTICAL. 

MkySSw^Mr  WilBam  Nay  ordslaed  to  the 
■MrcMldMgyoftheilcMefCiiigregrtka,  Toll- 
Cnai.  Otano  w. 

Jo&e  f —-Rev.  Alexander  Stewut  weKnted  by 
theKiM  to  the  Chttzch  and  PvMk  at  Cronuurty, 
inMBt  %  the  deaA  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith. 

III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  CipL  Cuilthursi,  97  F.  Maj-  in  the  Ar- 
my h  Auff.  ISli> 

IL  H.GdL  HmL  G.  W.  Foratctr,  Comet  by  L>urrh. 

ri«  .Sir  R.  MWh  ret,       ?7  M  jiy  I  s:- 1 

2.DK.G.  F.  C.  Grlffithj,  Cornet  by  ^lurch.  vi;CL' 

DunemnbcT  Gten*  tjil.-;*  IT  JuriL- 

0  lifut.  Hume,  fram  I^   Dr-  Cst^L  by 

puTt^t  vJcc  Ijvngle^,  «u         10  Ao. 

7  Dr.        En«ijpi  fJdirjirda,   from  4G  F-  Caitict 

vice  Aiit],  h.  ^  lOT*  fia. 

CtopU  S^hirlcy*    Jilaj»    by    purch.  *!« 

Keup,  prom,  17  do. 

lAtvX-  Wi!ti4m>,  CftpL  iIol 

Comet  Prtjigl^,  LiFut.  do, 

U  Ctffort  G*rtiHT+  Ll*ul.  by  |iixrch.  vice 

Hume,  t  Dr*  G.  dtk 

H.  T.  LqrI  r^dham,  Comei  do* 

LCormct  DuDnfmbc,  from  5  Dr.  Gdi, 

Eln^ti^  And  LicuL  by  |jurdi.  vie?  Bou- 

gXai^r  pforn.  tVrt* 

1  F.  LkMt,  SinHh*  fmm  ti,  p.  ^  P.  Ueul. 

Tke  lUfte* ,  TOin™;ietf  ST  May 

4  Lieut.  Ixrinz.   CapL  by  purch-   v|i?t 

iiuink.  9?  F*  3  June 

^Hwn  I J  chilly »  LimU  do. 

D.  W*  L  L'Ardy  ik>* 

10  Cap*.  V^rtEkleUT*  from  5  Vet-  Bn.  CipL 

ric«  BUne,  90  F.  do- 

ll Asumt.  5iirg.  ^'hcmjiidt,  from  h»  p*  7 

Vft.  So,  Am\mU  Sui^.  Vice  Stewart, 
Air*  C^Miss-  rto. 

18  CiaFt   Kemp,  fnnn  35  F.  CjtpL  mw* 

Sb»fc«r,  h- pu  Vork  CIias.     57  May 
It  DL   UcuL  Col.  G<ifTertu«r,   M^.    by 

punh.  Tiesf  Peictv&K  rei-       H>  June 
Umtp  FiCDdi*  Capt  do. 

n  Hoqk  AikiiL  Cwi^,  A«iiL  Surf,  vica 

FtifSt,  temoved  m>iii  Urn  Service 

Sda 


iSF. 

M 


58 
GO 


teat  1C«PbenoD,  Cant  vioe  Waldron, 


Carroa,  Lieut 


S5Maxdi 

da 

J.  F.'LoMdale,  Enrign  27  May 

Lloat  Dyer,  A4).  vloe  Lai^,  ras.  A4f. 

do. 

Cant  Moore,  fiom  h.  pw  40  F.  Paym. 

Vice  Pliimps,  diimiaied  10  June 

W.  Edmnda,  Emlgii  Tioe  Sfretonhani, 

lefc  3  do. 

Enriga  Kciley,  ftom  h.  p.  10  F.  Emign 

vloe  Edwards,  7  Dr.  lolo. 


76 
90 


97 
98 


Sua.  M*Kefai9,  from  h.  p.  Afn  CdnM» 

Eat.  vice  GTOQt.  58  F.     t7  May  104 

JLteut  Moore^  ftom  h.  p.  71  F.JMnt. 


York 


SO  do. 


vice  Hawkius,  91  F. 
Capt  Verity,  from  b. . 

iSit,  yke  Kemp,  16  K  27  do. 

Easign  Grant,  from  48  F.  Enagn  vice 

Lett,h.p.Afr.  Corpa.  do^ 

Heap.  AMteL  Lamond,  Aaaiit  Suig.  vice 

Melvin,  prona.  do^ 

Lieut  Tempest,  from  98  F.  Lieut  vice 

Cornwall.  76  F.  19  June 

Ensign  Lane,  Lieut  fay  purch.  vice 

Bitter,  ret  27  May 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Ensign  do. 

capt  Hill*  from  h.  p.  28  F.  Capt.  viae 

Lynch,  3  Vet  Bn.  3  June 

lieut  Jordan,  A4).  ^fiot  Duport,  les. 

A4J.  20  May 

SuTfi.  Bohan,  from  h.  p.  23  F.  Surg. 

vice  Macnislt,  h.  p.  do* 

Lieut  Forster,  from  h.p.  Rifle  Brig. 

Paymaater,  vioe  Jonas,  dismiswd 

10  June 
Lieut  Pennington,  from  late  5  Vet  Bn. 

Paym.  vioe  Madinmae,  h.  p.  20.Mnr 
Quart  Mast  Sexj.  Agnew,  Quart  Msat 

vice  Herring,  ret  on  AiU  pay 

17  June 
Uevt  Com  wall,  tram  60  F.  Lieut  viee 

Gmbt)^,  h-  th  7^  r,  10  do. 

Cant.  Diane,  froni  Ifl  F.  Capt  TioeBL 

Mflj^  WiUiamiaii,  h.  p.  28F.      3  dOb 
A4s^  Surg.  \VliitDE?y. from 85 F.Surg. 

vice  Mciriton,  tlcad  17  do. 

Uout.  1  iKT^kbis,  fn»n54  F.  Lieut  vioe 

lirrlt<*]*y ,  h.  p .  7 1  *%  20  May 

Surg,  LgnDlly^  frofn  h.  p.  5  W.  L  If . 

Suig.  ,    17  June 

Capt  D.  CampbeD,  from  A.  p.  94  F. 

Capt  vice  Fox,  cancelled         27  do. 
Lieut  Freebaim,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lieut 

vice  Tempest,  60  F.  10  Jime 

Lieut  Dunlevie,  from  h.  p.  65  F.  F 


'.Paym. 
do- 


99  Surg.  Hibbert,  from  h.  p.  York  L.I.Y. 

Surg.  17  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  1st  Lteut  Felix,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 


Tmv( 


20  May 
do. 


avers,  ret 

2d  Lieut  Irtoo.  1st  Lieut 

H.  F.  Beckwith,  2d  Lieut 

1  Vet  Bn.  Capt  Scott  from  h.  p.  26  F.  Capt  vloa 

Strangeways,  ret  list  27  do. 

3  Bt  MbA.  Lyndi,  from  63  F.  Capt  vkse 

Vandeleur,  10  F.  8  Jme 

Ensign  Douglas,  from  h.  p.  2  Gac  Bn. 

Emign  vice  Borebam,  ret  list       do. 

Unattached, 
MaiorKeane,  from  7  Dr.  Lieut  CoL  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  Lieut  Gen.  Stovin,  ret  17  June  1824. 


TOL.  XV. 


Lieut  Nunn,  from  59  F.  Staff  AOj.  vice  Gonrlay, 

dead  27Mayl8*4 

Hatpital  Stuff: 

Assist  Surg.  Stewart  fhvn  h.  p.  3K  F.  Assist 

Surg,  viee  Hosp.  Assist  Chambers,  64  F. 

20  May  1824 

P 


122 


Vic* 


Register.-^Appointmentii  Pmrnoitom^  ^f . 

SuTf.  »M.eod,  fttm  h.  i».  78  P.  Airirt.  Sow. 
»  Hoip.  AflriM.  M'NIaot.  dttd  tS  May  1814 
CaldweU,  fton  h.  p.  91  F.  Afllst. 


CJiiy 


Surg.  Tioe  Lamonde,  00  P. 
Holp.  Aabt  MonM,  i  ^  ^  ' 
J.Toiiiig,H«f|».£ri(t. 


15J 


18^ 


Exchanges, 

litut  CoL  Sir  T.  N.  HiU,  K.CB.  from  Onn- 

OdM.  with  lieut  Col.  EIHmii.  h.  p.  Umtt. 

CMrtdT,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  with  Lie«t 
CbL  Bkowne,  h.  pw  6  W.  L  R. 
Mi^or  SwMMy,  ftom  1  Dr  Odi.  no.  difH  with 

Midor  Dabnoey.  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Rift. 
--^loolK  from  96  F.  iHth  Mi^or  Whiter 

Bl.  Limit  CoL  Sir  T.  ftmO^  fkom  S7  P.  with 


Cnit.  FnalOTn.  h.  p.  S4  P. 

C«pL  PntifrToh,  fnjm  8  Dr. 


inr.  Dumt,  58  P. 
IQfle  Brig,  with 


with  C^it  KnighC 

I^thwDCKf .  fram  CfOkGdi.  with  Capt  Doa- 

tte^  DHfian>  rroB  16  F.  with  Unrt.  Mwmy, 

Cevlottttc«^ 
■ w«mo,  from  41  P.  with  Ltent  Logan, 

Ailw<  Trom  41  P.  with  Lieut  Bmum,  85  P. 

-^Oif&rd,  rrom9f  P.  rea  dilT.  with  Lieut 

ForlJtiJi.  f^  18  p. 
Hut  vo^%  ft^iin  Ctpe  Corpe  (Int)  with  Lieut 

RcM,  h.  p.  i^o  p. 
Eb«£n  Nixcn,  from  44  P.  with  Eniigii  Dodglo» 

ElurFTi  Kelktt,  ffpm  48  P.  with  Enrign  Smith, 

I'tym,  Chiitp  trtm  t  Dr.  Gdi.  with  Gtpt  Ifay, 

Su«.  fWiind,  man  51  P.  witti  Sttig.  Callow, 

Joii«,  ftnm  44  P.  with  Sui 

A«iit.  Sum.  CampbeU,  ftom  1 

Asriit  ^.ury.  ArmitroBg,  h.  p. 
liofp.  Anut.  tanner,  witt  Hon.  Aoist  Blacks 

wood,  h.  p. 

Res^naH9M  and  ReHnmenit. 

Lieut  Gen.  Stovin.  ftom  17  F. 
ll^»orPwdval.l8P. 
Cqpt  Laogley;  6  Dr.  Gdfc 

Tnven,  Rifle  Brig. 

Ueut  Butler,  fit  P.       * 

Govnet  Sir  R.  Hill,  Royal  Hone  Gdt. 

Ensign  Sweetenham,  46  P. 

AppolnimenU  CameeUed, 

Cqpt  Pox.  98  F. 
Lieut  Ralter,  1  P. 
Lieut  Kcr,  SO  P. 

RimoveiJ^am  ths  Service. 
AmUU  Suig.  Freer,  21  P. 

Dettthi^ 
CSeneral  J.  Hurray,  of  late  96  P.  Paria. 
Ueut  Genenl  Fuley.  kte  of  68  P. 
MiOor  General  Du  Hat,  h.  p.  kite  Germ.  Leg. 
Hanover  19  Marefa  18» 

Lieut.  Col.  Johnston,  h.  n.  Conkan  Rang. 

„    .  I'ee,  Royid  Marines,  Chatham      May 
Capt  Mackay,  48  P.  Sydney.  New  South  Wala 
.«  2  Dee.  1823 

-  LTttnu^ge,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Com,  in  Africa, 


ftnom  exoeMiTe  flUigue  2)  March  1824 

-—  Quentin,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Genn.  Leg.  Hanover 
20  May 


44l 

19ApiU 


24  April 


Ueut  Bourke,  7  P.  7  J 

— —  CuthlMKtMm,  48  P.  drowned  at  Maenwrie 
Harbour,  Van  Diemen^  Land    24  Dee.  18X3 

—  Roy,  69  P.  WaDitfahhad,  Madna 

27JaB.l«l4 

—  MaDet,  late  Invalida,  Plymottth        1  Jn 

Wattlate5VetBn.Jemy 

-— .—  iBfleby,  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Lanearter 
K.  CampbeO,  h.  p.  74  P.  InveroH 

29MaiA 
Pyne,htp>tGer.Bn.DnhBn 

Kk»ble,  h.  pw  95  P.  Rothwv 

— — -Canchi,  h.p.  R.  Reg.  of  Malta,  Praaee 

»— —  Ordkml,  h.  p.  Cocrican  Rang.  Conion 

tSSeptlttS 
——-De Taos,  h. p.  Cha». Britain,  Naata 

28Peb^l82« 

Mackeuie,  h.  p.  1  Lieut.  Dr.  Gcr.  Lc*; 

drowned  at  Hanover    .  9Jiaam 

Xmign  Woodbum,  46  P.  l  Wb^ 

o' Utle,  83  P.  Trineomalee^  Ctoykm 

26  Nor.  1823 
—  C«mmii«,  late  f  Vet  Bn.  EdiiJnngh 

28  May  1824 

Maephenon,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  SttomaH» 

"^ Slmie 

I,  h.  n.  40  P.  22  Feb.  182S 

mn,  lu  p.  8  Une  Gennan  Li|^ 

^  Phmklbrt  15Apellltt4 

A4|utant  Perry,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  22  May 

guart  Mast.Ptul,  §7  P.  on  boHd  the  Abbettoa 

Indiaaaaa  14Feb«. 

.Hotanea,bteof  CoUst  Odi.  HoUo- 

way  18  April 

"■  Ctoleman,  h. p.  4  Dr.  Gdi. Ckrlow. 

Ireland  5do. 

HiD,  h. p.  Depota  23Feb. 

Medical  DeparimenU 

Staff  Suig.  MHSfauhan,  h.  p.  Olaigow    May  1824 

-r— : Power,  h.  p.  Bare  Wand         18  April 

Staff  AJriit  Surg.  DrWharTie,Ceyk)n        8  Jan. 
Aariit  Surg.  Hoataon,  Ceykm  Rcgt  Ceykm 

_.  7NOT.18K3 

»— — —  Dr  Memiei,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Indte 

25  Dee. 
— —  Meyer,  h.  p.  4  Vet  Ba.  Pkanoe 

^«**'J2:'J:P- r     .  MaylS 

—>— Price,  h.  p.  London  dow 

Hoap.AariitPidkn,  Africa  51 


ChaplainU  Department 
Rev«  Arohdeaoon  Owen,  Chaptein  Genenl  to  the 
*V)reBB  4  June  1824 

KUled^  Womnded,  and  Misting.ifAe  Re. 
gniar  Force  in  Actum  vtith  the  Ath^ 
amteet  an  tlet  Janmary  1824,  in  ike 
West  Wasm  Country^  Cape  Coast 
Castle^  West  Coast  ef  Africa. 

KiOed. 
Brig^^Gen.  Shr  Chariet  M«Garthy,  wounded,  tnkoi 
prieoner,  and  afterwa«li  kiOed.^^^  ^^ 

Wounded  (slightiy.) 

£2*-  ^i^^  2  W.  L  R.  Mai.  of  Bria. 
Eittign  Erikine,  R.  African  Cokmial  &»pa. 

Missings  and  supposed  to  haveheen  afier- 

wards  kUkd. 
Enrten  WethereU.  2  W.  L  R. 
Dr.  BeicaCcmt  Tedlle^  Surg,  of  2  W.  L  R. 


1804-1 


EegUUr^^Markets. 


1^ 


CORN  MARKETS. 

EdUiXmrgh. 


Wheat. 


jBlB.]  PKiBa.^T.prJ 


ud.s.d.  ■.  d.na.d.s.4.^d.a.d.a.4.  bd. 

.16366^33  5  pS6  3O0a0O<70S00t6 

S40366^3S  3    t40S86200S66S)0  26 

36  360^31  5    f4 0  296^10 17 O.SOOte 

10860  30  7  KsOOSt0i0OS60S0OS6 


Ghugoii 


1394. 


WbMfi,940lbs. 


FcNMcd.  Dritidk 


•.  •.<!. 


-.  300366 

—  800J60 

—  800360 

—  300346 


Ortt,«64lhfc 


Iiidk    I    BiilUw 


fcd.fc4L  t-d.  fcd. 
no  250  150  190 
fl014M150  170 
100  940^150  17  0 
19012M950  970 


140  Uw. 


i.d.  •.  d. 
280  960 
180  160 
110  150 
916  250 


s.d.s.d. 
110  940 
110140 
110  940 
180  930 


fc  fc  d. 

b3  55  0 

58  550 

53  550 

53  650 


Haidimgton* 


DaOceUh. 


Uli. 


Priocfc      At.  pr. 


|BKley. 


1894. 


P«rBoU.    Pr.Peek 


«11 
704 
«91 


cd.  cd. 
930  356 
950  34  0 
940  34  0 
940  33  0 


a.  d. 

30  7 

80  4 

99  1 

99  5 


•.d.fcd.^d.a.d. 
24031 0tt90960 
240  306^1096 
25031 0910160 
250816^1095 


a.  a.d. 
91936 
10  140 
91  950 
91950 


a>d.a.d. 

10014 

10094 

20024 

21025 


Jnly 


a.  d.  fc  d. 

226  936 

990  986 

990  988 

200  110 


a.  d. 

1  6i 

1  6 

1  6 

1  51 


London. 


lUi. 

pc&qr. 

R7«. 

BMley. 

1        Oata.        1 

Bcana. 

Pflue. 

Flovr,9a01l>. 

fts 

NftPol 

Pocat 

Pigeon.  Tkk. 

BoUing.  Grey* 

Ftaia     9d. 

^   29 

a.   a. 

48  70 

49  70 
49  70 
40  70 

a.    a. 
SB  44 

36  49 
34   40 

34  40 

a.    a. 
80    38 

31    39 
31    89 
31    89 

a.    fc 
91   99 
91   99 
91   99 
90  98 

a.    a. 
95  33 
95   83 
15   35 
14  39 

fc    a.    fc   a. 
41   48  35    44 

41   48  85   44 
40  47   88   48 
80   46   89   49 

a.    a.    a.    a. 

41    44    35    37 
41    44   35   3] 
41   44   35   33 
41   44    55   87 

a.    a.  a.    a. 

55   6046   55 
55   6046  55 
55   6046  55 
S5  60  46  55 

a.    d. 

—  10 

—  10 

—  10 

—  10 

HverpooL 


104. 

WteBt. 
101b, 

Oela. 

451b. 

60  Mi^ 

Rye, 

perqr. 

p«v. 

P«aae. 
per  V. 

Flour.           1 

Oetm.940IK  | 

9^"-*- 

Asner. 
19611k 

BQgL 

SooCa. 

11 

a.d.  cd. 

4^0  100 
4  6  100 

a.d.  a.d. 

Te    310 
36    4  0 

a.d.a.  d. 
43  56 

a.    a. 

38    ii 

49    44 

a.     a. 

n  45 

38    46 

a.    a. 

80    48 
39    49 

a.    a.  a.    a. 

44   5949   50 
50  5946  50 

a.    a. 

91    » 
99   93 

1.    a. 

ii 

a.   a. 

89   34 
99  38 

EngktnH  Wales, 


1894. 

WKL 

Rye. 

B4dey 

Oats. 

Beena. 

Peeae. 

Oetm. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

•.d. 

a.  d. 

a.d. 

a.   d. 

a.d. 

June  12 

63    2 

38    S 

836 

26  11 

39    1 

39    1 

19 

69    1 

49    i 

398 

26    9 

89  11 

38    4 

«. 

9« 

61  10 

41  10 

39  9 

97    9 

88    9 

39  11 

■M 

July     3 

61    i 

40    8 

338 

28    7 

38    7 

39    9 

•" 

iSi  Reguter.-^MtUoroiogieal  Table.  tJ^^T 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Editihurgh,  in  the  Qhtervatory^  CaUonhilL 

N.&~The  Obiervatioitt  are  made  twice  every  day.  at  nine  oTdock  foranoon  mAtaax  tMeOi  ttur- 
nooD^The  lecoiid  Obaervation,  in  tlie  afternoon,  in  tlie  lint  oolunuw  is  taken  toy  tiie  B^pitcr 


Thennometer. 


Ther,  B»rp. '^Jl^;,^    VVintl,      Wttthex. 


^ji!  I  A.  m  ^ 

■  H9A.58 


'^  I  A.  m  i 


t*58\ 


'    -  '     ^07  A.  #4  \ 


,907  A.  70 > 


Chic. 


Cble. 


.ftWA.w 
'^  A*AJ>  EL 


¥elT^  iurub, 
wad  Tirarm. 

very  warm* 
Fur*  dull 
TolfL  ^f  day. 

Ditto. 

Monu  foclpy, 

riiy  pjckih.     I 

Mam.  fo^y- 

Mom.  cold,   ' 

EUther  £luU* 

iHv  oqLd  AOd 
dttA. 

F»ir*  with 
simsJiine. 
Foren.  lulf, 
dull  oftem- 

uui  ftfttrrv 

ih.  nitinftn. 


,^1   A.  45 

ly|A.^8 


IBSI. 


Tbfir4fl«iv  -^i^-J 


?3hS«7  A.57\ 

.7eyA,s*\ 

JJl(^|A,R}\ 

,i5ulA*(jj\ 
,503 M-5-  I 


Wind* 


NE. 


day 


diiU« 


iDddullL 

DuU  mom. 
idaymihslL. 

DuUrbai  fair 

dlAJ  fKlt« 

[D«y  Cfttr^JuU 

ftuji  mgm, 
attd  sltrm.    I 
Winn,  with 


ShD«CT>Twln 

Bj(lay. 
with 


Average  of  rain  f .  109  indiei. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  dry  weather,  which  had  produced  such  pernicious  effects  on  the  growing  crop 
at  the  date  of  our  last,  continued  (with  the  exception  of  a  shower  on  the  16th)  till  the 
S4th,  at  which  period  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  every  thing  con* 
nected  with  vegetation.    A  moderate  shower  fell  on  the  2ith,  and  less  or  more  rain 
fell  on  each  of  the  ten  succeeding  days,  accompanied  with  a  temperature  averaging 
about  58^  Fahrenheit.    The  depth  of  rain  during  that  time  amounted  to  two  inches  ; 
since  our  last,  to  two  inches  and  seven- tenths.    As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
effects  of  the  rains  on  the  growing  crop  has  been  particularly  favourable.     Wheat  bad 
the  ear  previously  fbrmed,  and  on  light  lands  it  was  short ;  but  a  luxuriance  is  now 
communicated  to  the  plant  that  will  insure  a  well-filled  car.     Lateitd  shoou  of  oats, 
that  began  to  languish,  have  acquired  ftesh  vigour  ;.early  varieties  are  in  ftill  ear,  and 
promise  well.     Barley  that  was  early  sown  is  in  many  instances  rather  thin,  but  shews 
a  fine  ear  with  dark-green  foliage.    Beans  have  elongated  considerably  $  and  pease 
are  now  in  ftiU  flower,  and  promise  «  bulky  cropi     Potatoes  shew  healthy  spreiidiQg 
foliage;  early  varieties  swell  rapidly.    Turnips  were  for  the  most  part  sown  before 
the  rains,  abd  a  foir  brahd  has  been  obtained ;  but  an  unusual  number  of  annual  weeds 
appear  in  every  turnip  field.     The  hay  harvest  commenced  about  the  last  week 
in  June.     The  crop  is  light,  and  the  weather  has  been  rather  unfavourable  for  getting 
it  secured.    A  great  breadth  still  remains  in  the  small  cock.    The  second  cutting  of 
dover  comes  forward  boldly,  and  pastures  now  aflbrd  a  Aill  bite.    Vegetation  is  about 
eighteen  days  earlier  than  at  this  period  last  year.     In  the  com  market,  sales  have 
been  rather  dull  of  late,  and  prices  begin  to  retrograde.    A  good  deal  of  wheat  is  still 
on  hand,  and  indiflnerent  samples  are  almost  unsaleable.     In  barley  there  is  little  do- 
ing.   Oats  continue  ta  command  a  brisk  sale,  but  prices  are  looking  down ;  and 
bonded  oaU  are  now  sure  to  meet  the  current  crop  in  the  market  by  the  end  of  next 
month.    The  price  of  cattle  has  improved  since  the  rains.   Horses  are  not  purchased 
with  the  same  avidity  as  in  the  spring  months.     Sheep  go  off  well,  and  wool  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  a  little  higher  in  price  than  last  year. 
Perthihirej  lUhJuly  1824. 


1834.;] 


JUgUier^'^Omrse  ofE^tehangt,  ^c.^Bankn^s. 


W 


CcHrs€  of  Exchange,  London^  July  1^— Amsterdam^  12 :  1.  DiUo  at  vight, 
11  :  18.  Rotterdam,  12  :  2.  ADtwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamlmrgh,  37  :  3.  Altona,  37 :  i. 
Pteia,  3  days  ai^t,  25  :  4&.  Ditto  at  light,  25 :  75.  Bouideaax,  25  :  75.  Prank-fort- 
OD-tbe-Maioe,  155.  Madrid,  36].  Cadiz,  35^.  Gibraltar,  304-  L^om,  47^.  Genoa, 
44b    Uaboo,  51).   Oporto,  50|.    Rio  Janeiro,  474-    Dublin,  94.Cork,  94  Vcent. 

Prices  o/BmlBom^  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  jCOhOnO. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars* 
JC3ul7»6.->New  Donbloons,  ^.OuOuO. — New  Dollars,  £.0u4n9J.— Silver  in  bars. 
Standard,  jC.O»5iiO. 

Prammmt  of  Inturance  at  Uoyd^t, — Guemsej  or  Jeneyy  lOs.  6d.— Cork  or  Dub- 
Ufh  10b,  6d.  a  128.  6d. — BeUkst,  lOs.  6d.  a  12s.  6d.— Hambro*,  Ts.  6d.  a  10s.  (kL* 
Madeira,  2fti     Jamaicni  SQs.— Greenland,  cot  and  home,  6  gs.  •  8  gs. 


fFeeklp  Prices  oftJu  Public  Ftmis^from  Jtme  23,  to  July  14,  1824. 
I  June  23.   June  30.  i  Julj  7.      July  14. 


Bank  Stock 

3  ^  eent.  reduced...,. 

3^  cent,  consola 

34  V  cent,  do.,.., 

4  jT  cent.  dOM..«««.............»«, 

Ditto  New  do. 

India  Stock. 

Bonds ^ 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) ...... 

Consf^  for  account • 

French  5  ^  cents.,.., 


954 

1014 
101 


80 
21 


103 1 


c:25c. 


2381 
95} 

102 
101 


83 

32 

96 

103fr.50c. 


237 
94 
93i 

101} 
1014 
106i 

80 
34 

9^ 

101f.37c. 


2374 

974 

»3| 
1014 
101{ 
1064 
289} 

83 

41 

94i 
101  Ar.3c. 


Ai-PBABETiCAL  Li8T  of  BiroLiSH  BurKBUPTS,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  May  and  the  20th  of  June  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


.  T.  CMitoajilBce,  Fopiar, 

C>  I^tow>  BnCovdriiaWy  t  ^ 

AfttmJ.  aCTMis|iriite,dnigritt 


HnLJ.Gttllsle. 
HildBr,  J.  I 


BBm,  E.  rneniaifi^ouTC  Comhfll,  terlTwier. 
Booth.  P.  GeeCraa,  Chohire,  eotton-qiiiiiMr. 
Boimcr,  O.  D.  Uvflqiool,  money^rlTcner. 
Cwmiioa,  R.  Ilofdenlown,  eooMr. 
CMell,  J.   BtMkmiMtreeOlevfngtoo,   wire- 

worinr. 
Gudfldd,  P.  Mooktoo,  Ponbiokeihlre.aaclloiMer. 
Cltfk,  R.  tod  J.  JobHn^  Jua.  Trinity-«quue» 

coaMiMlon* 
GkMttBCB,  R.  Tlwi  linf ,  iliikr 
CaatOKm,  T.  Rodierhith>.  bot-buUder. 
Ciook6»  w*  Buinteff  Lmouhlr^  iroo*iiMKluuit. 
Dipbwdl,  J.  Grot  RuneU-rtntC,  Tlctualler. 
Diew,  T.  Bsater,  ttaoi-dnpcr. 
Dalbe.  J.  nMiaghtll-rtrect,  warriiouMnuB. 
B««Msd%  a  Mid  T.  Hcnvt,  SC  Johnt^titet, 


.  UmMtrMt.  Tiotualler. 
T*  NoUln^uun.  oom-fMtor. 
J.  Otwif  Queen  itwct.,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fltWft  fw*T>etHB>wwtf'#ftuwtT 
Humble,  J.  MuicihestMr,  ihopkeeper. 
Huntdn,  W.  Noffthowxam,  Yorkihiie,  cotton- 


Jackebn,  B.  York»  goldmuth. 

Jemes*  Cetfa.  Honhemt  innkeeper. 

Jamcsoo,  W.  Panorae-lene.  proTifUm-mefofasnC. 

JojOB,  H.  S.  end  J.  Preahford,  Somenetriiireb  and 

T.  Jqyoe,  Bucklenbunr,  doChien. 
Kein,  F.  FOfre^treet,  limenonee,  c 
liewii^  J.  Briftolt  grooei. 
M*Carthy»  D.  Shadwdl,  ooal-ineidiant 
M'Kemter  A.  I  Jine  itrff  t,  merchant. 

^  H.  Bristol.  coadHBiaker. 

,  M.  Trowbridse.  doUiler. 


Bi«vds.W. 
BvaoB.  w. 


Brana,  W.  ABaay-temoe^  Okl  Kcnt^oad,  mer-     Noyes,  J. 


Mejbnieh,  F.  Old  CavMniwifirew, 

Moon,  J.  Bristol,  timbep-roeichant. 

Moora,  J.  sen.  Buinley.  Lanoadiin^  coCtoiM|iiaiier. 

Naish,  J.  Bristol,  aucdoneer. 


B^raritt,  J.  Staanford  Baron  Jio«i»dealer. 
Faiinaoer«  J.  AUred-meirit  TottBnlunn<ouxt  road. 


I,  J.  TooleT'i 
,  T.  linooln, 


'•street,  oilman. 


Parke,  J.  Lhrerpool,  druggist. 
Ptne,  T.  and  B.  Davis,  Mttdstone^ 


millers. 


Fiatton.  F.  Maddox-streeC,   Bond^treet,   waleh^ 


,  R.  and  J. 
FUnrfck,  W.  Habergham, 


€aalr^,  F.  GkMstp,  Derbyshire,  eotton-sptamar. 
Giaoi.  A.  New  CavcDdisb^treet,  musio-imblii ' 
GAsoa,  R.  J.  P.  Great  Bell  Allay,  msrchant. 
GfiflWis,  W.^Bcaumaris,  currier. 


HaO,  W.  Laytoifs4NiUdlngs,  Soathwark,  mar- 


HaUiwcIl,  W.  Baahin.raw.  hatter. 

Haakon,  S.  New  Sleaftml,  lineohishire,  mercer. 

HiflbiMB,  J.  N.  AlphlBgtoa»  Deroashiie,  starch- 


Pomeroy,  R.  Jun.  Biixham,  Derdnshireb  banker. 

Prestwidge,  S.  Drury-Iane,  grocer. 

Purcfaas,  S.  YcotU,  draper. 

Raney,  J.  Whitehaven,  banker. 

Rawlta0^  R.  and  J.  Frgfne  Sdwood,  SooMrset- 
shire,  card  makers     y  ^     ^ 

Roberts,  J.  Cheltenham,  coal-merchant 

RoMlter,  T.  Bristol,  bottle-liquor  mcrdianL 

Sanders,  T.  A.  Penkridge,  surgeon. 

Shendn,  J.  and  J.  Drane,  Oould-sqaare,  Cnltched 
Fiisin,  oomb-makers. 

SharifT,  W.  Liverpool  dealer. 

Sk^i&,  J.  8.  Tokenhouse-ynd,  hattar. 

Smith,  J.  Church-passage,  Fenchurch-streat,  mo- 
ney-scrivener. 

Smith,  T.  Chepstow,  cabinet-maker. 

Smith,  F.  a  A.  and  D.  OU  Trinity-1 
factors. 


RegUttr.^Bankrufii.-^OhHnary.^Btrths. 
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Suyttw  T.  Bxater,  bookMsUer. 
apollbrth,  R.  Jan.  Howden,  Yorkshire*  wcnf\ 
Stephflnaon,  C.  V.  Liveipool,  linen-dnmer. 
SrmoiMl*.  N.  W.  Clutched  Frian,     ^^  - 
lliompMn,  J.  Binningham, 


CJuly 


Thrqpp,  J.  Todey-ftreeC,  vlctuaUer. 
TbdSTtCh    " — "• 


,    L  Cheritan*  l4iiwihto>»  cotton-nihmBr* 
Tod^  C^P.  RegeotrstreeC,  St  Jamefs*  watch- 

[-wan.  brewer. 


Vaakcmpen,  P.  Wapping- 
Wamfbnl.F.WakdWdri 


WateKhottw,  C  BridcDorth,  draggM. 
Wells.  T.  UntoMtreel,  SouUiiniil«  ta 
turer. 

Whittker,  J.  8t  Fauns  Church-yard,  i 

Whitbcead,  W.  South-«id,  ttneo-dnper. 
White.  W.  a  Stiaod,  lineo^lnper. 
WUkxHu  O.  Tottenham  oouitHroad,  batcher. 
WiUiams,  E.  Fendaiudi-etreet,  wine^Mrchant. 
Wilson,  R.  Tumham  green,  dsnor. 
Wilson,  R.  Todtey-fltreet,  viotiuiller. 
WyUe,  J.  MacclHiieM,  Tlctuallcr. 


Alphabxtical  List  of  Scotch  Bavkruptcies  and  Ditidsvds,  aanounccd 
June  182i ;  extncted  ftom  the  Edinbiugh  Gasette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Air,  WiUtAni,  m*"-  ■  i^trcam. 

Oimnl*  !-«»»**  I.PcniiL%elLlt:r  in  lu\imicis« 
Qny«  jQhn^  pnin-meruhaiitt  cam-r(ier«iiaDt,  and 
miUcT,  raiding  at  (.'otnalyj  UATuiiy  fvith  of 

r>utsiM9-j  AntHcmy  Hcnry^  fcmnikT*  Lritli  Walk. 


ThomsoB  h  Qood£a,  muslin  wd  1 

iaEdinbuxgh. 
Urquhart,  George  tatewer  and  dittUkr  at  Inrv- 

Wllion»  Thomat,  vintner  at  Bealtock  Btidlge. 

DIVIDBNDS. 


Hmrptf  ^  AheL  shawl-nunuIiccuTQf  ia  KiLTnJttindc. 
!lule,  JaifjH  LciUi,   bookieUer  and  jmbUjJ^r  hi 

Lee  At  Mjfetv  JiPweUcttj  eiictlcHnerr^  and  geoeial. 

Tij^tfl  in  l^k^ow* 
Lkidel,   Elob»rt,  grtKer,    brcvrr,  piul  bahcr,  at 

UlwiiyTi'  TolL 
M^  DiHuJd.  JohD  Hall,  rtiwclunt  in  rmlkiTk, 
M*i«ii,  Wtn.  ^V  Sons,  lat<^  mctcfwiU  in  EiUn- 

Paul,  H  iLUam  A:  Jumov  iliiliti<<!n  rhU  mcfdiintl 

Taj  tar,  Patriot,  iptrit^lcakr  in  Auctcnnucht  j. 


Anderson,  WnSam,  late  tanner  in  Ghugowi  by 

Robert  Btaikie^  roerdumt  there. 
Flnky,  Thomas,  late  bttiUertaiEUe,  Fife;  byD. 

&  ThreshSe,  W.S.  E<tobmgh.  ^ 

Knot,  John  ft  Sons,  ootton»yani  merefaanta  In 

Glasgow;  by  D.    Cuthbertson,  anrmmtMr 

there. 
Rac,  John,  eandlemaker  in  Bdinbuzgh;  by  W. 

Sandenon,  merdiant  therOi 
Ramsay,  Stanitti,  Graham,  ft  Ca  merdnBts   in 

GlasKow  \  by  Robert  BlaiUe,  merchant  there. 
Watt,  Tnomas,  ft  Co.  merer 

mcniaGlavow;  byJai 

therew 


(!Btiftitars* 


DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT 
tl  b  with  feelings  of  deep  rmet  that  we  an- 
nounee  the  decease  of  this  amiabie  and  distin- 
suished  BoMenaa,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
don, on  Saturday  the  I9th  June,  after  a  protracted 
which  came  to  a  sudden  tarminstton. 


to  live  on 


His  Lordship eolered  in  early  liCs  infeothear. 
my,  and  had  the  honour  of  serving  for  some  years 
In  the  Twth,  when  that  nKlment  was  under  the 
mmmaiid  of  his  present  BfiQesty.  He  afterwards 
raisad  a  eorps  of  taiGibles.  of  Which  he  oontinued 
in  command  as  long  as  Chat  dcaorinCian  of  ftaroe 
was  Judged  newaiy  for  the  ddienoe  of  the 


kiMNkan.  He  likewise  reprssentud  the  borough 
of  Saltaih  In  Pkrttament  for  several  sesskms, 
<lurlag  whieh  he  was  one  of  the  moet  isalous  and 
disinterested  supporters  of  the  principles  of  Mr 
Pitt. 

BtiUt  U  irrnb  Ujfd  MnciinDikJ n  9  pAtnut.ic  b- 
bouji  fof  the  imfirovfjntfot  of  hi*  v*«i  csEatet  ia 
the  IIH>riik»,  that  an  aUmaCe  cif  Ills  f4uncts-u 
to  tjr  fonncti  Convim^cid  that  ilw  Ant  sd^  u>* 
vpndi  in}iirovcnictTt  Li  to  render  m  mniwtry  ac- 
fXHibter  liiA  I^TrrUhiyi  ihaiIc*  with  Uit?  v^aiMsju^ 


HON.  LORD  MACOONALD. 
akin  and  Portree;  not  only  to  promote  the  tmda 
of  those  villages,  but  genenuy  asa  protaetlan  to 
shipning  in  a  tampertuoos  lea.  As  an  induoa- 
moit  to  himself  and  his  suoc 
their  own  estates,  he  began  a  i  _ 
at  Arnddale^  accioitiiM  &>  a  design  by  ( 
and  eanted  it  on  so  nr  towards  a  ooi 
andembdiisheditwithsomttch  tailed  tfiat  Hie 
nowoneof  thegreatertoniamsBits  of  the  north. 
His  Lordship^s  oonstant  endeavours  also  to  Im- 
pvove  the  manufiMture  of  kdp|  and  Introdnee 
the  culture  of  hemp,  to  dmin  the  i  ' 
cultivate  wastes,  to  i      ^ 


bodges,  and,  by  ever*  means,  lo  provide  food  a 
employment  for  the  tower  (    "  *** 


tobekav 


in  theheaitiorn 


of  Gmtmuijeni^  upwards  of  100  mrlei  ctf  jmblic 
(oad»  on  hii»ct*F]i  property^  in  the  uf:itiiU  mSV,y*i 
ADdNVnh  Lilt;  AubiciiW  \sawsiy  IokjuiIi  the 


frnmsliob  of  rendu  In  rtUificU  Teoilinfr  ta  t^ym 
-'—^-   —1  buiJt  tw0  h«cidi<m>if  piers  mi   Kyle* 


WMle  other  landowncn  were  baaishfawtte 
people  Ikom  their  properties,  in  order  to  iatro* 
duee^heen,  it  was  Lord  MaodoBakft  boaat,  that 
ofapqpoktiQn  of  94,000,  not  a  mm  bad  been 
coaapeUed  to  emigrate firam  hist  and,  toaddbut 
one  remark  ahle  cureumstanoe  more  to  thb  short 
sketch,  such  was  his  kindness  to  hie  tenantry, 
that,  notwif  hstandhig  their  numbew,  and  the  go. 
neral  distress  for  the  last  few  years,  not  one  had 


his  goods  sequestrated  fkom  the  time  hie  Loiddiip 
ftohisr^* — 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
_  1824.  Jan.  7.  At  Nagnorc,  the  Lady  of  Andrew 
Ross.  Esq.  AsslstanuSuigeon  fd  battalion  18th 
rciriment,  a  son. 

^  May  t4.  In  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh.  Mrs 
Gewge  Forbes,  a  dau^ter. 

M.  At  StewartaewTMr.  Veitch.  a  son. 

—^At  North  Berwick,  the  Lady  of  Mi^oc-Ge. 
nealDafaymplcason. 


Alay.  29.  At  Woolwich,  the  Ladv  of  UeuteiMBt 
William  Cochrane  Anderson,  royal  horse  artillery, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Captain  A3ftouB,  R.  A.,  a  son. 

aoi  At  Pnchrise,  Mn  Pott,  a  son. 

.—  At  Forge  Lodge,  DumfHes-sUre;  the  Lady 
of  PuKcney  MtiaTEsq.  a  daughter. 

June  2.  At  QueenSoeet;  EdiBbuigh,  the  Lady 
of  fi.  W.  U.  Sdimley,  Esq.  a  dan^ter. 


~^t  FaitDtaOo^  tile  Coiiolcn  of  Kiaton^ 


Coiood  Undwy.  TBth  Hi 
T.AtCtarigke * 


wtheUdy  or  liniu 
-JMBdm,  a  dMighter. 
I  Dr  SCirliq^ft  dmigli. 


ftduuhter. 
—  AtCro; 


1^ 

11.  At  Warrirton  Gkweent,  Bdinhutyb,  n«Ykl 

V*'^^'''  ■    '■ ^ :j^  sturv   ^T...vv:    -^ijcrt 

''^"iJiJ''-  ^  ■■•  J -^1-1-  Jt.-Li.  J..,. 
—  At 51,  Howv^tneC  CdUbarafa.  tha  Ladv  n#       1. 1,^' iV  ^'t'^^^^**'^'  ^^  **  smith.  Kiq,  aurrDoii, 

)  (,  .U  Ulji^cow    HobtTt  >ritfortl  Peacock.  Epq. 

ihifildai^jhiL-rof  MrJahn  M'CuJJum,  wiiK-ni«t 

.^7  ?^^  f'J'wgow,  Mr  Thomai  Young,  metdunu 
trt  ^.atiianne,  ifwma  datightpr  of  Mr  John  M^t'il. 

f-tii '^* '?H^-  Mr  Jflji3«  Allan,  ioji.  nicnjriint, 

Mq.  to  I-Jjjji,  daughtrr  f*f  ihtbte  OurndiFe  Pur. 
Tlf.  EiQ.  rJ  TrlnsMnount. 

M™rec   Violrtta,   rtaughU-r  of  ihu  kte  Mafh 
I*Tinglc,  Rit^.  rif  L  liruiti. 

17.  At  ihe  Collegiate  Chmxh,  Manrbrtter. 
ChftTles  C.ratit.  K*].  of  O*r*o.>.l  Wmiwy,  t^utr 
^v^'^X^J^'^  Aim  flmly  »iauftht*T  oT  Tliotn*. 
^Vortliinitton*  KMq,  otStv^itcn  Hall,  t  hahlrr. 

1^.  At  iit  Gwirirti-s  Churrfi.  HanoTtr  Sioarv. 
I^ndon.  Cii^it4in  FtriE.  ion  of  Lonl  HoUaod    m 


_^^§PT^  r*na,  ttw  Lady  of  John  Dine. 
wXVZt^      ^"^  Ha^^pTsSt  £t 

11.  At  RoRiMnk,  thaLSy  of  k1».!^  »«.> 
Ow  At  Ptek  HmnB^^K^C^e 


Iiaiii7B.GBkkr.Bivt;  a  too: 
ICAtBdfnlmrglw  Mn  Borthwick,  83, 


the  Lady  of  Sir 
17.  At  Bdiobmsfa,  If  n  William  Shell,  a  daugh. 

^^^JS^SS!"^  «»  o«»t.  of 

Cook,  Northumberland  Stieet,  Bdln- 


knah,  a 
n^At 


^^.^AtEdinbnigh.  Mn  Stewart  of  Glenonnia- 

•.r  Jt2!?****  *«"~'  Wirtmigh,  the  Hon. 
Ina  DuMam,  a  wo. 

MARRIAGES. 
«J^5JBr^5i^?  Nutgarabad.  at  tfaehouaeof 
SL£!?'i£!*irt?*'>  IBajt  O.C.a  Wm.  Seton 
OMrten,  Bnl  M.D.or  the  Bengal  medical  estab- 


of  JC  Woollbvd,  Biq.  menshant 

-JiF  Sl«  At  LondoOp  the  Rev.  WlUiain  Robin- 
fj^""*  flfSh- John.  RoUiiwn,  Dart.  Um  the  Hon. 
™'™*^^'^  yiowff,  eldest  JisghtCT  of  Lofd 

'-  Rtifftn  Atifffio,  Eiq.  IL0,  of  the  lilind  nf 

or  Oie  brt»  C«ltiaal  John  Robcti^r,,  ^  ^ 

IS.  At  BiBir.  Unrgc  frugie,  Eu\.  M.r>.  of  tht 

»fMil  ttsHfical  •errirt,  to  Jaiw,  ouly  dauehtor  of 

/in»  J ,  At  Pans  the  Prinw  Pollrmu*,  (o  Ma- 
«™»e  Ic  Msrtiiiite  Ek?  OkKkuI,  *jdow  of  the 
Afitniiiic  d.?  Clwi*sctjJ»  ruki  niDQf^  to  Lortl  Ksncntre-. 
n  ~/^^  ?.'*"'*-'i'**'^  **•««,  E-Jinlmrgh.  HiJIwm 
Bo»d«i*  fr-j|.  of  Hull,  to  ^ilsrearft  Sawtn,  oUc-st 
daajtittf  rjf  Arrtilbdil  Andws^in,  Eitq. 

^  \t  B,Vii«*,  kiajf  fiuitH,  F^i.  aurrejror  of  hi* 
MvjAtyi  riutomj,  to  Jiost.  thirtJ  dauirht«r  of 
thff  late  AiRlfir«'  Milne,  Ekj.  mprchwit  ih«c. 

^  *t  Druinpetlwf,  Lieut,  JoKd  Bav.  H- N.  to 
!S^!^  rfdeat  dauithttr  of  Da^id  tanick  Du- 
AttBS^  ^.  *jf  tJrcmvpctllrr. 

■—  A*  Ote  houM  nf  Antdrwit  WauchoM.  &g. 
«^-   Edinbufgb,   Dr  Jamej    Kelh^, 
"irr  *.  P!J«  Mr,  to  Siftry,  iccond  duugriter 
-^^  ^  %  ""'^B^'  Wiiicho^n?.  ^ 

_m  At  qarli**'!  ^uare,  Edinburgh.   Dftvjd  Ar- 
??^t  -A^  pq.  iurBgon,  [,binft%  to  Spencer 

7.  AtTiinbrirfge  *ril*.  WilJiiTnThotnaiThom- 

t^'iff  .^  *^^  ^**  iV-U^nel  Hallcct  Craigio  af 
HalPifIL  in  tlMf  emriiti'  of  Fjfp.  * 

^^,r^*  ^i  i^eof;K^'i.  ll»tiover  Square,  LonJoT], 
S^,"P^  ript4.n  W.  L.  Fit^frakl,  De  Rot>..  of 
wip  m  rtipmi'jit  of  lift  fjuard*,  to  Lady  fi«jirL-ina 
i^«ei%..atughi^  of  the  Duk*of  Hu'fifEOTirf: 
^Al  ClMcow,  John  Grahjun.  K*q.  of  l^Hhet 
Jjlranj.  to  f«t*ll*.   ftccoad  dwifltlrr  of  James 


21.  At  fyk  PJaee,  iCdinburph,  the  Bi*lit  Hon. 
Wie  tflti  of  Ltvpii  ojkI  ML-lville,  to  £l1a&th  Ann 
CamrbcJl,  iecond  sUu^tw  cif   the  Hon,  Lord 

iHJtXXjth. 

-^ At  Edinburgh,  Monro  Ron,  Kiq.  of  RoMhln, 
to  Cirace,  youngist  dAtighter  of  the  late   Jghn 

?S.  At  Cljwffow,   TTinmafl  Campbell,  Ein.  to 

^^'  ««>rit1  (iaughtoof  Kirlimiui  nnlay,  Eaa. 

of  Caitit  Towjird.  ^ 

^  At  Wijodbil^  Thomas  BannermaJi,  &<q,  to 

eSJ"  ofwS^lJli?^^  ''^  ^^'^  ■^^'«^*'  J™**"' 

DEATHS. 

IStA.  Jun.  19.  tl  Modna.  Jamts  Waddell.  E«q. 
J  9.  At  Batavbi,  Henry  Banil,  poo  of  tbe  lair 
Mr  Henry  Band,  merthimt  in  lj.'ith. 

MarehJI.  At  MontreaJ,  suddenw,  of  «sphyiEia, 
Ihe  Rev.  T.  Hill.  This  ecntlemftn  rame  tcf  ilii* 
njun^y  last  Tall  iri^ym  Kdinbar^'ii,  anil  Iwing  a 
TwOifly  eilDcmte*!  and  utdain«t  mmitter  of  Xot 
bcidy  of  cjljrutiaiis  kuoTm  hy  tin?  name  of  thtsi- 
byteriAnKp  httl  btvn  ptvai^iing  In  tlie  {.'Imri-h  of 
*t  PeUT'a  StrijGt  in  Monttai,  ever  shMw,  ju  a*A»f- 
Biit  to  t/jit  T{*?T.  ^U  l-jston.  Aftet  itio/mmr  sei- 
vicopnSuEitlay>  and  parrnrming  hip  fumtion*  an 
iteualj  he  retumeit  to  hri  lodghigs,  atwl  hatl  jit*t 
ie^l  him«.lf,  y/hcn  hv  fell  on  the  floor  hreh-^. 

S5.  At  Jfibf^ton  Pi-n.  St  Andrew'^,  JAmoJcn,  Mt 
*n  advanetcl  ngc,  tbe  Hon.  Ja^nc*  Sicwun  i^Mtw, 
aiKl  lato piu?  of  the  revire«nEiiU»t."s  in  Ihe  Ihm, 
Hmwe  of  Aaseinbly  for  ihai  paiuji  j  aJ«o  a  JudUe 
in  the  Suprnne  Court  of  JuSnture^  and  Audltor- 
Graeral  and  Surveyor  of  the  pariah  rerenuei. 

Mayg.  At  Foverni  House,  Aberdecuhire,  lohn 
Robertwn,  Eiq.  of  Poveran. 
J^  At  Norham.  Lieutenant  ComcHua  Mumy, 
of  the  lOlit  regiment,  son  of  the  late  Daniel  Mw- 
nM^JO^Overdurdieand  Christlanbank,  aged 

18.  At  IsUngton.  hi  his  31st  year,  the  Rer. 
George  Strahan,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Rochester, 
Rector  of  Kingadown,  Kent,  and  Vicar  of  IsKng. 
ton.  Dr  S.  was  the  second  of  the  three  soiisof 
the  late  eminent  printer,  WilHam  Strahan,  Eba. 
M.  P.  and  elder  brother  to  Andrew  Stnhan.  S. 
the  present  prteter  to  the  King,  and  many  y«ufs 

'l9.'At  Berrle,  Dr  Robert  Napier. 

S2.  At  l>ith,  Mr  Alex.  Paterwn,  irontnoncer. 
(late  of  StirUng.)  ««u««^gw. 

-.John  Parry,  Esq.  Vice  Warden  of  the  Slan. 
naries  for  Devonshire,  and  formerly  proprietor  of 
the  London  Courier. 

—  Mis  Elimbeth  Sinclair,  relict  of  the  late  John 
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q.  oC  JMnaieft.  and  aiiter  of  the  lltte 
Mr  Alcundor  Sindirir,  of  Dunbotth,  BvL 

May  St.  At  Dyiart,  Mn  Gno*  Reddle,  xelict  of 
Lieut  James  Black/ R.  N. 

:f3L  At  AUoa,  Cai^  Robert  Heudenon. 

—  At  Floienoe,  WiUiaaa  Ctosfale.  Ek|.  hU  Mv 
JeityliSeeKtaiyofLcgat&aDatthe  Court  of  Tut- 
cany. 

SA.  At  Ayr,  Mn  Ciawfanl,  senior  of  Ardmil- 
Ian. 

ML  At  Edinbttigh,  Mi«  Janet  Hutfeon.  eldart 
daufbter  of  the  late  John  Hutton,  E2iq.  mcfdiant 
in  Edinburffh. 

—  In  Eart  Reedl,  Taunton,  Mr  John  Taylor, 
an  the  109th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  butdter, 
and  regularly  attended  the  markets  of  Taunton, 
.WaUJPJton.  and  Wyriliaoombe,  upwerds  of  abcty 
years.  He  has  left  two  sons,  the  eklest  of  whom 
la  R7.  and  ibe  vcntngtM  64 . 

^  At  MoDtcallJtr,  near  Tutln,  Cawl  J^IR,  Esq. 

^7.  Jd  I^sffcT'Unxiis  Strtfi,  1  jut  don,  Mrs  Rat' 

bay.  wliloi*  of  the  liito  Colone]  John  liottiay,  of 

^,  At  hi9  icat^  Uswluume,  StUop.  Sir  John 
tlHh  Ban,  ia  Uic  Mtb  y««  of  hlc  «§& 

—  At  aTiiR;  Mt3  OoTdot],  vtUgw  of  the  Revw 
At>era^Dniby  Gordon,  ntinijitcT  csf  BadH; 

—  At  Ldpe14:>q,  Jo})ti  Locke,  Ai.D.  lAteof  Gia^ 
gow. 

^.  At  (be  Ljiirg  CoiJ^Afe^  near  Tain,  Llfutcnvst 
J.  1',  <lcTiloDp  hfttf  pft^  7  m  icgrmenL 

—  At   hii  hoti^^  m  Fonh-^Street.  EUinburgh, 

^  At  UMiin^,  fu  StwK.  Robeat  MeumJtt 
pmtcnoa  WalUo^  E»q.  only  wm  of  the  dcoeued 
Ml^  noliert  W^lHte,  of  the  17Ui  f»t«  4ua 
ttcandsoii  flf  the  lats  AicxatiJcr  WaJJaw,  Es?i. 
buko  In  tdmbuT|h. 

ax  AlSatuve  Point  of  CrowmiehEu-].  UiUiara 
11  Wt  ^sq.  ate  of  DunjArrr  a^inl  ^  yc^r^. 

—  At  Cf»ti  lloysc,  M»jor't;cnm}  N'tcholu 
L'KTi  c  p&%  4^r  the  IlUh  Lait-l  ndm  L'onijiemy'i  Qciv 
gaJ  ctut>]i4hmmt. 

n'il .  AL  Usth,  Um  fjdy  of  Sii  Oeoigt;  AbcrcTomliy 
Ilobiiiian,  HarL 

—  At  Dilbp^i  puish  of  Troquuer,  Mis*  KJe*- 
fior  IJctdcidaJo,  liaughter  of  tlie  laEc  Robctt&cm 
LlddcnldJc,  E^  of  CutSt-tiuCk, 

—  M  StaT  Bnn]t»  rsfu,  Mr  TboiUH  £rikiiie 
r^atluUo,  mged  lU,  third  son  of  Hobirrt  Pattulk^* 

Jime  1.  At  ha  house  in  ^Juccn-^rwl,  Edin* 
buigh.  Alexander  WyUe,  doctor  of  medidne. 

S.  At  Bdittbuigh,  Samuel  Watson,  Esq.  solici- 
tor atlaw. 

—  At  Fbatry,  StirUngshire,  Janet  W&ters,  aged 
100.  She  Iwd  13  childien,  63  grand  children,  and 
40  areatcrand-children— total,  1  oe.  Eisht  of  her 
diildrsn  died  in  inftncy ;  of  course  only  Ayo  of 
her  children  have  any  oApring. 

S.  At  Fyvie,  the  Hon.  Mn  Gocdoo,  relict  of  the 
late  General  the  Hon.  William  Goidon  of  Fyvie, 
in  the  81st  year  of  her  age. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  Daniel  Ramsay,  of  Falla,  aged 
M  yean- 

4.  At  K4itibiir|h,  ^tra  Abpncrombfc,  wlslofr  of 
the  bit4  tiev^  G(\>Tge  AbmerutiibtCi  aie  qf  tlie 
iitiiiiii>UT)i  ttf  AbcrtJfcn* 

5-  A I  Lauder,  Alexatli^et  T^wwjtii,  F4.1],  ntTijfxiT], 
Ch)«f  Ma(p4tifit4>  of  cht  butch  of  Lnudf  r- 

—  At  ttcigtaii,  CithiZATTi  Nliu  PiRcau  of  BogUya  t 
s^ed  (ki  viDviri , 

—  [fi  MortlmcTStTii?ct«  Cavcnduh  S^iunrc,  Lou- 
dcai.  Lieut.-GeocTa|  Sitoon  Kaitipy,  kgnl  IH, 

<i.  At  KIrhcoiinel  niuise^  lit  ttie  4l4th  year  (if  hrr 
■es^  Mn  illinbi^h  M*I.<am.  wtfj;  lif  the  iUv. 
JiilDea  Hit!hsriison,  miniitfr  of  thnt  fiarkh^ 

—  At  Kdhciburj^h.  Mrs.  Jean  Johnston,  ifcift  of 
%VL|liam  JohasEon.  h"jK\*  of  LattirbK,  and  only  iur- 
viving  dau£hter  of  Mr  -St  Dougl-u. 

T.  At  bit  boiUL'  tn  York  t^lacf,  FddkitnirgTi, 
JcihEi  BlwkwtiU  ¥jk^.  silvDCfltf, 

a*  At  Maivcm,  LicuL-ToVonc^l  liuijli  Honitoun. 

0.  tn  Scnith  Audky  Stn«ft.  Lcodoo,  Thoiiru» 
Cbt\  nKfiTi  Esq-  suEgeon  ettraarOlnary  to  U^t  Kinfl. 
vtd  PrtjfMwr  of  Anatomy  and  SuTBery  to  the 
Royal  College  i^Suiigmv  m  LondisD. 

—  At  KJ^fraiU  Ui  (Orkney  ^  the  Rct,  Rohcti 
Vulr»  mknisler  of  the  GiMpel  there, 

HXAIRanMtour  lIouM-,  Mr*  Mary  MaiUat^d. 


widow  of  the  lata  ChaiteMaittaBid,  Esq.  younger 
of  RankeQour. 

June  11.  At  Bdinbnnh,  Thomas  Feiguaon,  Esq. 
of  Balednuind,  in  the  fsd  year  of  his  MBb 

•^AtStirUog.  the  Rev.  Arohlbakl  Brooab  one 
of  the  mlnisten  of  that  parish. 
-      '-     "  James < 


13.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  J  

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  Me» 
Mr  James  Souter,  stater  to  his  Majesty. 


—  At  bis  house,  Blythswood  ] 


,  Glasgow, 


WUliam  Monteith,  Esq. 

14.  At  Waulkmills  of  Latham,  Mr  Patrick  Stir- 
Ung,  aged  88  years. 

—  At  Thurso,  Mn  Pringle,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Pringle.  collector  of  Bxdae. 

1&  At  Weymouth,  in  his  30th  year,  Geovge 
Meilia,  Esq.  of  .hshire,  having  airived  In  Aag. 
land  from  Cak-. .  -.  in  the  Kingnon,  only  twdve 
days  before. 

—  At  S,  Amiston  Plaoek  Mi^r  CoKn  Oampbelt 
ofSdnwhur. 

17.  At  his  residence  in  Lower  GrosveDor  .Street, 
London,  the  Rl^  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Thomas' 
Howard  Molyneux  Howard,  Deputy  Earl  Mar- 
shal of  England,  and  brother  to  hto  Gnoe  the 
Duke  of^rfolk.  His  Lordship  was  a  Proteet- 
ant.  He  npicsented  the  dty  of  Gkauee^ba  in  se< 
veral  Parliaments,  and  sat  in  the  present  Pazlia> 

SICO^mV  Sw0TIUOffe 

19.  At  her  i^denoe.  No.  13,  Seymour  Pteee^ 

Little  Chelsea,  Donna  Maria  Theresa  ddRi 

Rieflo,  widow  of  General  Don  RafiMi  del  ] 
yRfego. 

th.  At  r^linhufgh,  I^inii.  John  Frawr,  fonnetty 
of  ihe  71*t.  thef™n*r  of  the  KTth  reflm«iL  of 
f(Hjt.^Lieiit.  KrastT  entered  the  7  lit  TE^jimeirt 
At  the  yotjitlifid  a&*  fif  ICi*     II u  paxbcd  with  au^ 

SrobntJOiii  through  the  ^nAm  from  firivate  to  W' 
OCT  In  the  sihott  fpa«  of  etaht  yewL  Hit  lij- 
y\a.\  bmveTy  at  Uic  taking  of  tlie  Cipe  of  Gnod 
Hope  ipdiLcCtJ  the  iioifltsundSnu  i>flhxT  lot*paft 
h  im  for  an  oEnecr's  tximtniMLisui  t  fuf  he  wai  one 
pf  a  party  of  thirty,  whft^  on  (hot  oooiiDo*  vo- 
lunteered to  jitotm  ■  battoo' ,  aiut  ilw  only  tmm  of 
the  pirty  who  surviTcd  (but  not  tniwouocled} 
the  ca]vtur«  af  it-  The  Tifginwail  i^eist  from  tbe 
i'a|»o  u\¥m  the  exjHxiition  to  Bucno*  Ayt*:^  in 
i^liich  rouoLry  Mr  Pmsct  did  ffood  mttmk*  al- 
thmifh  ia  the  HTtidvtIan  of  o  iiTisotujf ,  Thi*  wa* 
retried  by  the  thmi  CuUmel  of  the  r^iaent» 
Cok>neE,  aftenimidi  Liout*nant-Gencr»l  Sir  Dc«nti 
Pafk,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  t'ommiintleT  in 
thiefn,  in  tlie  folkifvii^a  very  hwid^smc  tptixu i^ 
**  By  hii  ntenipLiry  bcha«-iour*  whfJi  frir  in  the  in^ 
tpjiar  of  tSoutn  Ameviea,  he  aaiuitiMl  fuiA  an  »*^ 
L'findj^nc-y  over  a  uumtw-  of  ineii^  ^  t<}  be  ae- 
km^wtnl^Kl  by  theen  as  thriTenminMndknff  oflcvr  j 
«nd  \yf  hit  inaiin^  throvfthmitT  matL-nai'j^  tabled 
io  mrhold  the  oUt^ionoc  they  have  ohevnii  «ad 
w^  etioh  as  lo  indu^'A  ttie  israninrdu  \&  offbf  Idm 
t  I.TTffi^  num  luid  a  cbiinTaii^oa  in  ihtii  icnica," 
Sir  PrMer  wti  wjtii  the  ujne  dbtjDffUii^ed  vxr^ 
rtfid  WM  a^ain  woundUKl,  vbcn  It  fcrnMsd  part  of 
the  amiy  imdcn  GcDcral  Sir  John  Moore,  and  at 
the  Klorioui  fpoch  of  Vlmeim  and  Waierloa* 
When  the  pescp  eome  be  wu  put  upon  l^f  1*^^*. 
and  had  etwiged  imxseitiuUy  in  bujineu.  Ihit 
the  meed  oTJuit  pral»  it  of  iKriSout  attalnniCQi. 
Hli  anluoui  mHitaty  duties  ha  J  planted  the  tee^ 
of  early  dlw^atlon  in  a  f  raxne  both  oriMnally  n> 
butt,  uwt  fortiAed  by  ictxi  hnhitt-  Ills  prvtaa^ 
ture  death,  at  the  aRe  of  forty-twut  it  to  be  tnii»d 
tu  thateaute:  while  it  will  for^  be  deplOTt4  by 
alt  those  who  knew  hiin  ia  civiJ  life,  ax  hAtliv 
4e[)rivcil  society  rvf  a  valuable  roan^  and  hit  wii^ 
and  hnnicrou»  infant  fjioiiJy  of  a  most  a£[lKtii^f«i> 
a,LeaQde^mi[^an'  huibuid  aiul  faUier 

[Jtely.  At  Fans*  GeneraJ  John  Mutray,  ant 
mJ.  Ha  had  screed  hit  Nj^Jesty  GO  yci?i  in  dlf- 
ffifent  ptttU  of  the  worhl*  and  wat  twdve  y«i»  a 
pftiKHHT  in  Francr  tindvr  ^''apol«Jn*tGQve(^JIneat* 
l^it  eldest  Kon.  M;tjf:ff4jC!ncral  Mtimy,  wv  !at« 
Governor  of  [>iexncraTk 

—  At  Vieona,  the  Avitrtan  Fliisius  M[uiid«r, 
CouDL  Vofl  Stadiod.  ^  ^    ^ 

-^  in  Rutland  Street,  Chrfteibam*  Swah  Pool* 
at  the  ntmYrdirary  afic  uT  110  yimr*. 

—  At  Shalden  Lodgs,  Haul**  aged  iK  L4eut. 
t'olonfl  Arthur  JuhftitdSi.  lat*  Asautaot-Cotii. 
manntant  ^t  the  Hoyal  Military  CoIk>je»  Fambam* 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  SCHOLAR. 

Stele  •f  the  LaUrn  Ltrngmagefrom  ihe  termhtatiom  iffihejirti  Punk  War  tUl  Ihe  death 
^fSyUa,  (78,  B.  C) 

The  history  of  this  noble  form  of  speech  naturally  arranges  itself  into  ^m 
periods  or  epochs :  1st,  From  the  building  of  Rome  tul  the  Conquest  of  Magna 
Graeda^  or  rather,  till  the  termination  of  the  first  Panic  War :  9d,  From  the 
doee  of  the  first  Punic  War  till  the  death  of  SyUa :  3d,  From  the  demise  of 
the  IMcUtor  till  that  of  Augustus :  4th,  From  the  death  of  Augustus  till  the 
age  of  the  Antonines ;  and,  5th,  From  the  age  of  the  Antonines  till  the  trans- 
ference  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  It  is  of  the 
seocmd  and  most  remarkable  of  these  periods  that  we  propose  to  exhibit  a 
few  characteristics.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the  conquest  of  Magna  Grae- 
da  was  followed  by  an  almost  instantaneous  improyement  in  the  structure, 
rythm^  and  harmony  of  the  Latin  language.  Tne  learned  men  of  that  eo- 
loDT  were  either  carried  to  Rome  as  prisoners,  or  attracted  thither  by  hopes 
€i  honour  and  advancement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of 
Romans^  allured  by  the  delidous  climate  and  high  refinement  of  the  south, 
speedily  settled  in  the  conquered  proWnce.  In  conformity  with  a  maxim 
whidi,  regulated  the  policy  of  Rome,  so  long  as  her  arms  continued  yictori* 
ous,  nib  pains  were  spared  to  effect  a  speedy  and  entire  amalgamation  of  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  Circumstances,  in  the  present  case,  were  eminently 
favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  wise  object  Justly  proud  of  their 
superiority  in  arms,  the  Romans  were  at  the  same  time  sensible  of  their  vast 
defideney  in  the  arts  which  embellish  life,  and  give  splendour  to  martial 
adiievement,  and  disdained  not  to  become  the  pupils  and  scholars  of  those 
whom  they  had  subdued.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  had  long  main* 
t^Aed  a  generous  rivaldiip  with  the  mother  country  in  genius  and  in  art» 
in  whidi,  at  the  period  of  thdr  conquest,  they  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior. 
In  proof  of  which,  it  is  suflSdent  to  mention,  that  Plato  visited  Italy  in 
order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  Pvths^oras,  and 
converse  with  Ardiytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Timsus  the  Locrian ;  from 
whom  die  illustrious  founder  of  the  Aoidemy  derived  no  small  portion  of 
that  soUime  philoscmhy  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  his  eloquent 
and  immortal  works*. 

*  AudiMe  te,  credo»  Tabero,  Platonem,  Socrate  mortvo,  primum  io  Aq^yptam 
ditceodi  causa,  poet  in  Italiam  et  in  Sidliam  contenditse  vt  Py^bagorae  inven(a  per- 
diflceret ;  eurnqoe  et  cam  ArchyU  TarcntiDO,  et  cum  Timaeo  Locro  mwltum  foSm^  ; 
cumque  eo  tempore  in  his  lodt  Pytbagorae  nomen  vigeret,  ilium  se  et  bominibus  Py* 
thagords,  et  studiit  Ulk  dedine."  Cicero  de  RepuUic&y  I.  la  ed.  Ang.  Maio,  Item 
confer  De  Fim  v.  29.;  Qmiesi.  TuH.  hiLiBe  Sfenec  XII. |  Liican.  X.  181. ;  VaL 
Max.  VIIL  T.  ext.  8. 
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By  the  fall  of  Tarentum^  and  the  conquest  of  Sicily^  which  foHowed  at  a 
short  interval,  the  Romans  were,  therefore,  brought  in  direct  contoct  with 
the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece  at  the  period  when  both  had  attained 
their  maximum  of  expansion  and  improvement,  and  when  five  centuries 
of  social  existence  had  prepared  their  mmds  to  become  redpients  of  whatever 
was  fitted  to  enlighten  and  refine.  The  most  remarkable  moral  ravdlotioii 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind  almost  immediately  ensued;  and  in 
nothing  was  that  revolution  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  chaitte  that 
took  place  in  the  language.  The  first  poets  of  Rome  were  natives  of  Magna 
Graecia ;  and  though,  after  the  conquest  of  their  native  country,  they  nad 
to  learn  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  the  improvement  which  Uie^  efifect- 
ed  must  still  be  matter  of  surprise  and  astonishment.  To  satisfy  his  mind 
of  the  amount  of  this  improvement,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  classical  rea- 
der to  compare  Uie  monuments  of  an  elder  date,  preserved  in  the  Monumenti 
degU  ScipUmi,  or  the  Roma  Antica,  with  the  existing  fragments  of  livtiw 
Andronicus,  Naevius,  and  Ennius,  writers  in  whose  hands  the  language 
passed  from  a  rude,  uncouth,  semibarbarous  dialect,  incessantly  varying  and 
fluctuating,  into  a  regular  form,  and  assumed  much  of  that  severe  and  ma- 
jestic  diffnity  by  which  it  was  ever  after  characterized. 

Still,  however,  many  archaisms,  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age  to  remove,  continued  in  use,  and  the  language  was  de- 
formed by  the  mquent  recurrence  of  sesquipedalia  verba,  compounded  on  the 
Analogy  of  the  Greek,  but  hostile  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin,  which  reluc- 
tantly admits  triplicate,  and  seldom  or  never  quadruplicate  combinations. 
These  and  other  peculiarities  we  propose  now  to  exemplify;  and  as  some 
arrangement  is  convenient,  we  shall  do  so  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Words. — The  writers  anterior  to  the  time  of  Cicero  employed  a  num- 
ber of  substontives  which  the  Augustan  authors  generally  rgected ;  such  as 
anquinae,  apludae,  aqualut,  aquula,  axicia,  bucoeda,  bucco,  bu/ga,  buHiratms, 
capronae,  capulum^  earinarhis,  caiteria,  coUuthea,  conchita,  corupictllum, 
cordoUum,  cuppes,  dividia,  estrix,fala,famigerator,  JtammeariuSy  grattator, 
hamista,  illex  for  exlex,  leetisterniaior,  legirupa  and  legirupio,  tenuUus,  a 
diminutive  from  leno,  limbolarius,  Itnieo,  Lucax  bos  for  elepkanius,  mando 
icft  heUuo,  maniellum,  (whence  the  English  word  mantle,)  mantisa,  meddis, 
an  Oscan  word,  equivalent  to  magistratus,  mellinia,  mosculus,  a  diminutive 
of  mos,  mulleus,  ocris,  offerumentum,  petimen,  perlecebra,  petro,  porfisculus, 
proseda,  sedentarius,  ttatutns  for  procerui,  struix,  siidtilognentia,  subuh, 
Summanus  for  DU,  suppromus,  suras,  stttela,  tama,  temetum,  iergrnvm, 
irieo,  vesperugo  ;  cum  mtiltis  aliis  quae  nunc  perscribere  longum  est.  In  dlis 
enumeration  we  have  omitted  words  applicable  to  certain  parts  of  dress,  to 
trades,  and  to  objects  of  natural  history,  because,  though  not  to  be  met  with 
in  compositions  of  the  Augustan  age,  they  are  not  properiy  to  be  consider- 
ed as  having  fallen  into  desuetude  fhim  any  amelioration  of  the  language, 
but  as  having  become  unnecessary  or  meaningless  by  the  change  which  time 
and  fashion  had  introduced.  The  writers  of  this  period  also  employed  sub- 
stantives in  a  sense  in  which  they  are  not  found  in  the  works  of  their  sue* 
eessors ;  as  flagitium  for  Jlagitaiio,  hceres  for  dominus,  labor  for  morbus^ 
nugae  fornaenia ;  and  introduced  a  great  number  of  vocables,  which  are 
either  Greek,  or  closely  imitated  from  that  language ;  as,  arckiiecton  for 
architectus,  batiola  from  fiartop,  gaulus  from  yavXog,  halophaftta  from 
*Xop»sm(»  horoenuM  from  tt^mop,  lepada  from  Xis-n^,  miceotrogns  firom 
fAtKxi{,  and  r^H»,  paseeolvs  from  ^ctaxaXtop,  pithecium  fW>m  xi^x/oy,  sckoe* 
nwn  firom  vycoHi^t,}  stalagmium  from  ffr«x«ry^,  trtmezita  fVom  rfia^rt^infig. 
Compound  words  of  prodipjous  length,  and  utterly  abhorrent  to  tne  genius 
of  the  language,  are  Ukewise  frequently  to  be  met  with,  as  argentienierc^ 
bronides,  damnigeruli,  dentifrangibula,  feritribaces,  Jlagritribae,  geruUfigu* 
lus\  nucifrangUmlcL,  oculicrepidae,  perenticidae,  plagipatidae,  subiculumfra^ 
gri,  and  6ther  combinations  eaually  monstrous,  in  wluch  Plautus  particu- 
Isrly  deKghta  to  indulge.  In  fact,  the  Umbrian  baker  appears  to  have  taken 
a  pleasDre  in  sporting  an  occasional  and  notorious  barbarism ;  at  least  we 
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can  cSkt  no  other  aoology  for  sach  honid  jaw-breakers  as  bilbere,  fmMicoU 
Imki,  hmttMbata,  and  iax^iax  *. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  languaee  at  this  period  is  the 
.  nse  of  the  aingalar  of  words  of  which  only  die  plorsl  remains,  as  moene, — 
the  employment  of  diminutives  which  sulwe^uently  disappeared  altogether, 
mm  digrhihis,  diecula, — and  particularly  the  difierence  in  the  termination  and 
declension  of  tf  great  number  of  substantiFesy  from  those  which  obtained  in 
the  Augustan  age.  Thus  we  find  angnstUas,  concorditas,  differitas,  impi* 
griiaSf  eptdemHtOM,  tristiiias,  of  the  third,  and  ameities,  avarities,  luxuries, 
oi  the  fihh  deelension  instead  of  the  first ;  duHtudo,  ineptitudo,  rmseritudo, 
'moestihuh,  and  such  like,  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  many  substan- 
tiTea,  whidi  now  end  in  us,  were  then  terminated  in  urn  of  the  second, — and 
vice  versd.  But  the  variations  were  most  numerous  in  the  third  declension  ; 
to  mndi  so,  indeed,  Uiat  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  exemplify  even  a 
small  proportion  of  their  number.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Augustan 
trnmnationi  in  al  and  ar  were  originally  quite  regular ;  thus,  animale,  sale, 
exemplare,  the  elision  of  the  final  e  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  reverse 
OK  an  im^i^tovenient* 

The  varieties,  peculiar  to  this  period,  in  the  terminations  of  the  cases  of 
Boons,  would  seem  to  warrant  a  presumption,  at  least,  that,  originally,  there 
wese  only  two  declensions,  the  second  and  the  third.  Thus  we  meet  with 
m  and  as  in  the  genitive  singular  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  as  vifai, 
Jin«/ia#,— -with  is  in  those  of  the  fburth,  as  senaiuis,  exereiiuis, — and,  in 
the  fifth,  even  in  its  present  state,  with  indications  characteristic  only  of  the 
third.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  the  word  familim 
declined  aeoording  to  the  Uiird,  then  the  regular  genitive  would  hefamiliais, 
or,  dropping  the  short  t,  familias,  which  still  remains  in  paterfmnilias, 
maUrfitmlias.  Instead  of  the  penult,  however,  the  final  letter  (i)  was  more 
frequently  dropped.  Hence  vita,  declined  in  terms  of  the  third,  would  givo 
In  ue  g^itive  vitais,  which,  by  dropping  the  s,  would  become  vitai,  the 
form  in  which  the  genitive  of  sll  words  of  die  first  declension  constantly  ap- 
pcaia  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  and  sometimes  even  in  Virgil,  as  at<ral#im- 
fUeis  ignem  (Mneid.  vi.  747.^  In  the  same  manner  domus,  exercitus,  se» 
naimg,  if  regularly  declined  according  to  the  third,  would  give  domuis,  exm 
ercitmis,  senatms,  whidi  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  vnriters  of  the 
period  under  consideration ;  Uie  dative  would  be  domui,  exercitui,  senatui, 
and  the  ablative  senahte,  exerciiue,  or,  contracted,  senaiu,  exercihu  If  the 
common,  or  indeed  any  example  of  the  fifth  declension  be  taken,  and  de« 
dined  according  to  the  third,  it  will  exhibit  cmnddenoes  precisely  similar. 
The  terroinatiott  of  the  datives  and  ablatives  plural  of  a  certain  class  of 
noons  of  the  first  declension  in  alms  is  entirdy  favourable  to  this  hypothesis, 
which  we  give  as  sudi,  without  attempting  any  farther  generalization.  It  is 
ako  diammg  of  remark,  that,  during  a  portion  of  this  period,  the  mascu* 

tof  r 


line  Boona  of  the  second  dedensimi  appear  to  have  had  only  one  form ;  thus 
we  BMt  widi  puere  as  the  vocative,  mm  the  nominative  puerus* 

The  genders  of  substantives  were  still  very  irregular  and  indeterminate  ; 
dnM  meras'ium  is  sometimes  found  in  the  masculine,  as  are  aetas,  grando, 
stirps,  lux,  sikx,  ealx,  crux  ;  Greek  neuters  in  a,  which  the  writers  of  the 
AopMtan  age  invariably  declined  aocordiuff  to  the  second  form  of  the  third 
D,  are  occasionally  met  with  of  the  first,  e.  ^.  dogmam,  schemam, 
I :  guttur  and  murmur  are  sometimes  mascnnne,  metus  feminine, 
r  neuter.  A  great  number  of  adjectives  in  frequent  use  during  this 
period  afterwards  disappeared,  as  alUatus,  broncus,  (which  Varro  writes 
broeckui,J  eapuktru,  caudeus,  compemis,  crepenus,  erucius,  deliquus,  dUrec^ 
ins,  eUeborosus,  emsinecraius,  gravastellus,  inanilogus,  labosus,  macettus, 
m^Uieus,  medioximus,  mttmis  (whence  immunis,)  murricidus,  tUngulus,  oeu^ 

*  The  Int  of  these  Fsgan  vocables  hss  long  been  naturalised  in  the  langoagv 
of  this  cooatiy,  the  ishabhants  of  which  enjoy  shnost  daily  opportunities  of  acqui- 
ring, experimentally,  a  oonect  idea  of  iu  import.  In  this  renpect  they  have  deddcdiy 
theadrsntsfe  of  the  tindsnt  RomaiM. 
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Ussimus,  priims,  rodus  or  radus,  $ollus,  dlembus,  sitdiividu*,  votuptahilu  / 
and  some,  too^  were  employed  in  a  sense  altogether  difi^nt  from  that 
which  they  suhtequenUy  conveyed^  as  dtsiduua  signifying  rich  (ab  assibus 
duendis,  non  ab  sedeoj  cvpidus  desirable,  curioius  lean,  immemomlnlis,  i« 
an  active  signification,  he  who  declines  speaking,  supersiitiosus,  denoting  a 
foreteller  of  future  events,  a  prophet  or  seer.  SeYend  peculiarities  likewise 
existed  in  the  declension  and  gender  of  adjectives.  Alter,  solus,  rndtus,  and 
others  of  this  class,  had  not,  as  in  the  sequel,  the  genitive  in  ius,  and  the 
dative  in  t  /  while,  instead  of  gracilis,  hilaris,  infimus,  utilis,  mansuetos, 
munificentior,  mediocris,  potior,  quotus,  spurcus,  sUbjectus,  extensns,  we 
meet  with  griicila,  hilarus,  infimas  or  infimatis,  utibilis,  mantuat,  mwnifieior, 
mediocricmu,  pUruSi  quotumus,  spurcifieut,  subex,  tentus.  In  the  pronouns, 
too,  some  strinng  anomalies  may  be  remarked.  For  ipse  the  authors  of  this 
period  wrote  ipsus,  for  ille  ipse  ipsipsus,  for  quia  quifts,  for  b  ips,  for  eim 
em  and  im,  for  eundem  (eum  demum)  emem  j  for  hi,  hae,  haec  Uiey  wrote 
hie,  haee,  istaec,  lUice  for  hi,  quojus  for  cujusy  vopte  for  vos  ipsi,  sum,  sowt^ 
SOS,  SOS  for  suum,  suam,  sues,  suas,  &c. 

Of  the  verbs  in  use,  at  this  period,  a  goodly  number  were  total]]^.rcgected 
by  the  Augustan  writers ;  such,  for  example,  as  alfjugt^  for  separo,  idwer* 
runco  for  averto,  alludio  for  alludo,  amhabedo  tor  circumquaque  anodo,  be* 
tere  for  ire,  calvier  for  frustrare,  eausificari  for  accusare,  ceite  for  cedite, 
eicurare  for  mansuefacere,  eoncenturiare  for  colligere,  corvitare  for  circum** 
spicere,  depuccere  for  caedere,  dispennere  for  dispendere,  fuo  for  sum,  gna^ 
rigo  for  narro,  lamberare  for  scindere,  &e.  &e.  Several  verbs  were  employed 
in  a  sense  totally  different  from  that  afterwards  given  to  them,  as  corpormre 
to  kill,  innubere  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  latrare  for  poscere,  and 
latrocinari  for  militare ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  closely  imitated  from  the 
Greek,  subsequently  feU  into  desuetude,  as  badi^are,  clepere,  harpagare,im» 
bulbitare  (from  /SoA^/rov),  patrissare,  proielare,  &c  Among  the  elder  writers 
of  this  period,  many  of  the  verbs,  which  the  Augustan  authors  used  as  depo- 
nents, were  employed  as  actives ;  thus  arbitro,  aucupo,  mtspico,  cohorio,  con» 
gpredio,  consolo,  contemph,  cuneto,  digno,  elucto,  expergisco,  jrusiro,  imiio, 
tmpertio,  laeto,  lucto,  miro,  mtUto,  omino,  opino,  pacisco,  perconto,  polHceo, 
prqficisco,  recordo,  refrago,  scruto,  sortio,  vago ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  with  the  foUowmg  as  deponents :  alitor,  beUor,  certor,  eonsecror, 
copulor,  emungor,  expalpor,  manducor,  murmuror,  nutrior,  pigneror,  punior 
{which  was  sometimes  used  as  a  deponent  by  the  writers  cf  the  suc^eding 
pmod ;  thus  Cicero,  pro  Milone  13,  says,  Tu  inimicissimum  mtdio  crudelius 
etiam  punitus  es,  quam  erat  meae  humanitatis  postulare,J  sacrUieor,  spolior. 
In  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  these  early  writers  indulged  in  the  utmost  li- 
cense, not  unfirequentlj  confounding  the  first  and  second,  the  first  and  fourth, 
and  the  second  and  thu^  conjugations ;  for  example,  they  wrote  estur  for 
editur,  facitur  for  fit,  osus  sum  (perosus  is  still  in  use)  for  odi,  mdius  sunt 
for  possum,  donunt  for  dant,  ne^^ont  for  nequeunt,  soUnunt  tor  solent, 
scibam  for  sdebam,  exposivit  for  exposuit,  loquiiaius  for  locutus,  wwrsi  Hor 
momordi,  p<irsi  for  peperd,  sapivi  for  sapui,  sohterim  for  solitus  sim.  See. 

S.  PnaASES. — ^Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  isolated  words,  we  shall  no# 
point  out  a  number  of  phrases  peculiar  to  this  period,  without  stopping  to 
analyse  or  explain  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  followuig : 
'^  Adire  manum  alicui,— gallam  bibere  ac  rugaa  conducere  vaitri,— caedere 
sermones, — colere  vitam, — quadrupedem  constringere,— dapinare  victum,— 
dare  biba«, — suum  defrudare  genium,-*herbam  dare, — ^follitim  duetitare,— 
peratim  ductare, — emungere  aliquem  argento,^-ex  aliquo  crepitnm  mden-i 
tarium  exciere,— exporgere  frontem,— <mrculiunculos  minutes  fkbulari,— 
exepecuUatos  fieri, — iraudem  fhtusus  est, — mulsa  loqui,--datatim  ludere,<— 
obsiparea  quulam, — obtrudere  palpum, — omare  fugam,->06  ocdllar^ — per* 
cutere  animum, — sub  vitam  proeliari, — sermon^m  sublegere— ftdmentas  sup- 
pingere  socds, — thermopotro  gutturem> — ^pugilic^  et  athletic^  valere,-^a8- 
yar^Mlum  venire,— desymbolis  esse, — ^aestiv^  viaticari,"  &c. 

8.  A  single  word  on  the  subject  of  OaTBOosAPHY.  The  ancients  frequent- 
ly retren^ed  a  vowel  from  the  middle  of  a  word^  as  defrudo  for  defraodo. 
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ceidas  for  calidiii,  mna  for  mina,  periclum,  vinclum,  tcechm,  tiff  perieuhiin, 
▼incalam,  MeculQm  ;  and  sometimes  from  the  end,  as  vobtp,  facM,  &c  In 
tlie  dative  of  the  fourth  declension,  the  final  r  was  frequently  dropped,  as 
waeutraiu,  luxu,  victu,  for  magistratui,  luxui,  yictui ;  and  in  sudi  words  as 
jt&,  animus,  opus,  prius,  &c,  the  terminal  letter  was  often  ehded,  without 
any  apparent  advantage  or  obvious  reason.  Nij,  whole  syllables  were  sope- 
times  lOTra^  off,  to  the  manifest  injury  both  of  etjrmokgy  and  perspicuity ; 
thus,  they  sometimes  wrote  rabo  for  arrhabo,  amta  for  aconia,  fnonum  for 
momentiun,  dein  *  (which  stiU  remains)  for  dcindc,  &c  But  if  they  re- 
trendied  in  some  instances,  they  added  in  others ;  thus  we  meet  with  silts, 
siloeus,  stlatus,  for  lis,  locus,  latus,— /roAei,  merix,  nuculeus,  for  trabe,  merx, 
m^,^x^plare,  sale,  &C.&C.  Where  the  letter  A  was  afterwards  used, 
we  aometiroes  meet  with  du,  as  duonus  for  bonus,  dttetfum  for  bdlum  ;  and  one 
letter  or  diphthong  is  frequently  substituted  for  another ;  but  as  some  of 
these  diangw  mayhave  been  the  work  of  the  transcribers  imd  copyuts,  we 
SSl  not  ^  to  ^raculariie  them  f.  The  ^'tho^phy  of  this  penod 
toerving  of  the  Sore  attendon,  as  it  will  frequency  e««^We  the  etymolvgwt 
tTttaoTwordsto  their  simplest  elements,  and  thus  contnbute  to  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  nicer  and  less  obvious  analogies  ci  the  language,  uut 
tmin*ttn'ng  toa  much  X>{  mere  verbal  criticism. 

Plagiarisms  of  VxrgiL 
Manv  of  the  finest  nassaffes  in  the  Ma&A.  are  borrowed,  in  whole  or  in 
j;  d^  f*  m  ^TpSniucrea^.  or  the  work,  of  »»«[" J^-gJ^JS 
^.  at  the  s*me  tii^/be  8aid  for  the  hard  of  Mantua,  JV»Aii  trfvn',  jpjorf 
^o^naM.  The  extit  of  hi.  obligation,  to  Lucretiu.  are  «•»»«/ "^ 
JfclT^od  therefore  need  not  be  exempUfled ;  Ae  foUowing  P«^i  *hich 
St  te  «Xextended  to  much  greater  length,  '>ot'^S"'*«i''&i.li^^ 
S^re^toTc* the  Tenerable fath«  of  Roman  Song,  will MflSdenUy  emce 
W  dS^he  imitated,  and  how  fireely  he  borrowed  from  Enmua. 

Kmias  Book  «.  Vertttor  iiitewa  codnm  com  togentOm.  ligniA 

Voaa.  Aen.  8.  Vertitnr iiiMrea ooehun, etndt ooe«>o nmt. 

42§i,  1.  <Jni  c«*im  venat  rtelli.  folgentlta.  aptum. 

V^6.  A«mhuiDeiotoisnrtrteUi.aidmtibutiiptoio. 

ViTBaTl.  Krt  locu.  Hesperiam  Gratt  cognomme  «»««"*• 

En^e.  Confequitur,  .umnio  wnitu  quatit  ungula  terram. 

Bi^l2.  Unue  homo  now.  cunctandorestituit  rem. 

Viiril.  6.  Unus  qui  nobte  cunctando  restitute  rem.  ^^ 

ESSiTw-  Conddit,et«»iwmrimul  tamper  arm.  detont. 

VbKTl"  Corruh  in  yolnn.  ;  K«itum  mper  «™»  djtee. 

i_SrVi  Helmihlquali«erat,  quantum  mutatii»abilk>. 

^^^  Sd^iS«»'«Vt«mm«ta«.ri.mo.Ac.&c 

Should  the  reader  be  dearou.  of  more  ejtample.,  he  i.  referred  to  Macrob. 
Saturmtt,  yiL,  1,  «,  and  3.  ___ 

Character  of  Emhu. 

In  the  aevenU.  .book  of  hi.  AnnaL.  BSr'a5"i?hS'^^%Sf  bS 
the  friend  and  military  adywer  ^Ser^".  »*  WmSf.    Tlw  aupiKiition 

?SiS;Ltb»"t£'5oStSS,S?Tv^1?tteH^^  onK  the 

leader  wSl  perceive. 

Hocce  loctttus  vocat,  quicum  bene  saepe  hbeB^^ 

Mensam,  sermonesque  suos,  rerumque  suarum 

•  It  it  pwbaWe,  however,  that  Je«,i  is  on^  *S5l*^K^y  consult  Fancciu.  Dc 
+  Such  as  deifre  ftirther  informaUon  on  tMs  su!>)eci  may  wi»«.* 
4U^flfte€niULttHnaclMtguai^e.7. 
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Comiter  impertit ;  magna  qum  lapsa  dies  jam 
Parte  fuiaBet  de  parvia  mmmiaque  gerendia, 
Conailio,  induforo  lalo,  auictoque  aenata ; 
Cui  rea  audacter  magnaa  parvasque>  jocnroque 
Eloquerety  ^uae  dncta  maleia,  et  quae  bona  dictu 
Eromeret,  at  quid  veDet,  tutoqne  locaret 
Qoocum  vulta  volvp,  ae  gaudia  damqne  palamque. 
Ingenium  cui  nulla  malum  aententia  auadet, 
Ut  facinua  faceret ;  lenia  tamen,  hand  malua;  idem 
Doctna^  fidelia,  suaTia  homo^  facundu8>  auoque 
Contentua,  scitua  atque  beatua^  secunda  loquena  in 
Tempore  commodua^  et  verborum  vir  paucorum. 
Mulu  tenena  antiqua'  aepulta,  et  saepe  yetuataa 
Quae  fedt,  et  morea  veteresque  novoaque  tenentem 
Multorum  Teterum  legea,  diyumque  hominumque 
Frudentem,  qui  mulu  loquive,  taoereve  poaait. 
Horace  informa  us  (Epist.  1. 19.  7.) 

Ennius  ipse  pater  numquam,  nisi  potut,  ad  arma 
iroailmt  dicenda. 

Query,  whether  were  the  Calahrae  Pierides  drunk  or  aober  when  the  ahnv.* 
laudation  wa.  indited ?  With  thia in  hia  eje^JjS weUh^! £^ 
h,a  iU.natured  remark  concerning  the  «  (faiipanian  i^n«lf  N^^ 

On  the  dermUiom  of  the  vord  "  Itah." 

One  would  naturaHy  expect  that  a  country,  who«o  limits  have  heen  » 
d«unctly  marked  out  a.  thoee  of  Italy,  would  havebeT  SwatldMSbS 
by  a  uniform  general  appellation.  HUtorv.  however,  d^nWu^ihe 
XaI wte^P^y  would  «em  to  iiScate.  FoV .T^njl^  rf  fe^ 
i^rS  nlS^  W  7*!^!?^'**  '^  coloni«d,  Italy  was  d^ted  by^ 

rived  friS^^;^tfA5VwJ;^Ai^*^J"'^  .*«  n«»e  1*^7  »  de- 

originaUy  bestowrfbyS^S^ttten'^^j'*^^^  *"  '»  "" 

ber.  of  citUe  with  y.^icT^'^J^^^^JTf^n^.^^^**'  «»«»- 
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u.eproviJ-f^e«r5.l"^;SS;Kf%i-;i;ri^^^^ 
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tke  name  of  the  Sicilian  prince  is  thiu  rendered  the  more  probable,  as  far  as 
the  reason  of  the  thing  is  amqemed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facility  of  form- 
ing Italia  from  Itahis,  It  was  long  before  this  denomination  was  applied 
to  any  extensive  portion  of  the  country.  Even  towards  the  fifth  century  of 
Rome,  it  only  designated  those  countnes  to  the  south  of  the  Tiber  and  msis 
(Esino),  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  States  of  the 
Cfaurdi.  Pidybius,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  who  gave  this  genial 
appdlation  to  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Alps,  including,  of  course, 
Cisalpme  Graul  a^d  Venetia ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  formation  (S  the  second 
trinmTirate  that  the  whole  country  was  politically  united,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  Italy ;  the  ostensible  olgect  of  which  wasi  that  Cisalinne  Gaul 
m^t  no  kmger  be  governed  as  a  province  by  a  Proconsul,  who,  in  imitation 
of  Julius  Csaar,  might  turn  the  arms  of  his  l^ons  against  ihe  Republic 

Identity  of  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians> 
The  identity  of  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  is  proved  by  the  ancient 
writers  applying,  some  the  former,  and  others  the  latter  of  these  epithets,  to 
one  and  the  same  people.  Thus  die  Dardanians,  described  as  Illyrians  by 
Strsbo  and  Appian,  are  denominated  Maesians,  and,  consequently,  Thracians, 
by  Dion  Cassius ;  while  the  Triballi,  whom  the  ancients  generally  classed 
among  the  Thracians,  are  named  Illyrians  by  Aristophanes  and  Livy.  The 
Scholiasf.  of  Aristophanes,  in  illustradon  of  a  passage  in  the  Clouds,  savs 
expresdj,  that  *' all  the  Illyrians  are  Thracians"    AdeluDg  divides  the 

Ssat  primitive  nation  of  the  Thracians  into  three  principal  branches,  the 
yrian,  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  Hellenic 

The  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  {Oeor.  IX.  ^3,)  says  that  the  Pelasgi  were  so  called  hoi  r  jy 
<rx«rj|y,  ab  errando ;  and  Fomponius  Festus  appears  to  interpret  Aborigines 
(qnisi  Aberrigines)  in  a  simihu:  manner.  This,  however,  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
bcamassos  (Antiq,  Rom.  I.  8)  considers  a  distortion  of  the  word  ;  and  main- 
tains that  the  Aborigines  and  the  Pelasgi  were  distinct  tribes,  though  bodi 
of  Greek  cmgin  ;  the  former  having,  according  to  him,  sailed  from  Arcadia, 
their  native  country,  to  Italy,  about  five  centuries  before  the  capture  of 
Troy,  while  the  latter  did  not  enter  that  country  till  about  a  century  and 
a  hUf  later.  It  appMrs  also  from  a  passage  in  the  Aniiq,  Rom.  that  Cato, 
in  hi8  work  De  Ormnibus,  and  Caius  Sempronius,  considered  the  Abori- 
gines to  hiive  been  Greeks  who  emigrated  from  Achaia  many  ages  before  the 
Trojan  war  ;  but  that  neither  of  these  authors  delivered  any  opinion  as  to 
the  particular  Greek  tribe  from  which  they  sprung,  or  the  course  they  fol- 
lowed in  entering  Italy.  The  truth  is,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  one 
point — ^that  the  Pelaisgi  were  Greeks,  although  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  particular  race  from  which  they  sprung ;  some  asserting 
that  they  were  of  Athenian,  others  of  Lacedemonian,  and  others  again 
of  Themlian  origin,  to  which  last  opinion  Servius  {ad  jEneid.  VIII.  600). 
indines,  nam  multas  in  Thessalia  Pelasgorum  constat  esse  civitates,  Hygi- 
nns  and  Vano,  as  quoted  by  Servius,  represent  the  Pelasgi  as  Tyrrhenians ; 
hot  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  appears,  from  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  Uie  tribe  which  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Etruscans,  and  arrived  in  Italy  at  a  period  consider- 
ate posterior  to  the  immimtion  of  the  Pela^,  with  whom,  nevertheless, 
they  coalesced.  Livy,  who  represents  the  Aborigines  as  readily  uniting 
wiia  Aeneas  and  his  colony  of  iSrojans,  in  waging  war  against  the  circum- 
jacent states,  gives  no  opinion  as  to  their  descent,  which  was  probably,  even 
io  his  thne,  involved  in  obscurity*  It  being  admitted,  however,  that  the 
Aborigmea  and  the  PelaM  were  both  of  Greek  origin,  and  the  import  of 
the  ttsmes,  by  a  slight  cnarge  on  the  former,  beinj;  nearly  identical,  we 
are  indmed  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  diat 
they  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and  that  they  were  the  first  who  im« 
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ported  the  dements  of  civilisatioD  into  luly.    This  conjecture  is  strengths 
ened  by  a  well-known  ptissage  in  the  ^neid : 

SQvano  fama  est  vetcres  sacrassc  Pclatgos, 
An'orum  pecoriaque  Deo,  lucumqoe,  diemque* 
Qui  primi  fines  aliquaodo  habuere  Latinos. 

We  are  aware  that  the  authority  of  Ballust  may  be  adduced  to  inTalidaie 
this  inference ;  but  it  is  not  improbaUle  that  he  applied  the  term  Abori- 
gines to  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  tribes^  who  entered  Italy  by  tbe 
passes  of  the  Julian  and  Cottian  Alps,  and  by  the  course  of  the  Adige,  and 
that  he  described  them  as  a  savage  and  lawless  race,  only  in  comparison  with 
the  institutions  and  refinement  of  an  enlightened  and  polished  age. 

CiCEBO  de  Republicd. 

There  is  perhaps  no  monument  of  ancient  literature  the  disappearance  of 
which  had  excited  so  roudi  regret,  as  that  of  Cicero's  treatise  De  RejmbUcd. 
Though  the  earliest  ^,  perhaps,  of  all  his  philosophical  works,  it  was  that 
upon  which  he  himself  set  the  highest  value,  and  which  his  contemporaries 
most  admired ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  written  in  his  happiest  style,  and 
to  have  been  Uie  great  repository  of  the  political  wisdom  of  the  andents. 
The  splendid  fra^ent  (Somnium  Scipionis)  preserved  by  Macrobius,  to- 
gether with  the  quoutions  interspersed  through  the  works  of  Lactantius, 
St  Auffustine,  and  Nonius,  served  to  exasperate  the  vexation  of  the  learn- 
ed at  a  loss  which  seemed  as  great  as  it  was  irretrievable.  A  complete  cc^y 
was  extant  as  late  as  the  11th  century;  since  which  period  the  litei^ry 
world  have  been  at  different  times  flatterdl  with  the  hones  of  its  recoveiy, 
and  rumours  have  been  circulated  that  manuscripts  of  tne  work  existed  in 
France^  Poland,  and  other  countries.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  these  ru- 
mours turned  out  to  be  groundless^  and  that  the  hopes  they  had  raised  were 
uniformly  disappointed. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  fa- 
mous treatise  has  been  recovered  by  Uie  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  effected  his  object  by  having  reooune  to 
means  which  his  predecessors  had  never  dreamed  of.  It  is  well  known, 
that  whenever  papyrus  or  parchment  were  scarce,  it  was  customary  to  ob- 
literate old,  in  order  to  admit  fresh,  writing ;  and  that  parchment  or  papy- 
rus thus  rescribed  received,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  tne  name  of  palimp- 
sest (^a  nTuv  rursum  et  \)/aut  abstergo.J  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  means 
of  writing  were  of  difficult  attainment,  and  the  classics  had  ^ven  place  to 
monkish  legends,  or  the  wild  fictions  of  romance,  this  practice  became  so 
frequent,  that  these  rescribed  M88.,  or  palimpsests,  were  more  numerous  than 
parchments  from  which  the  original  writing  had  not  been  dischaiged.  On 
many  palimpsests,  however,  the  process  of  obliteration  had  not  been  so  com- 
plete, as  to  render  the  original  writing  altogether  invisible ;  on  dose  and  con- 
tinued observation  it  might  not  onlv  be  discovered,  but  in  many  instances 
read,  and  the  nature  and  purport  of  the  writing  ascertained ;  this  fact,  how- 
ever, was  turned  to  no  practical  use  till  Signor  Angdo  Mai  decyphered  and 
published,  from  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  of  whidi  he  was 
keeper,  the  fragments  of  six  inedited  orations  of  Cicero  with  ancient  com- 
mentaries. This  discovery  having  attracted  verv  general  notice,  Signor 
Mai,  promoted,  in  recompence  of  his  learning  and  industry,  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Vatican  Library,  prosecuted,  with  indefatigable  acdvity, 
at  Home,  those  interesting  researches  which  he  had  so  auspiciously  ooib- 
menced  at  Milan ;  and  it  is  to  this  enterprising  and  learned  individual  that 
the  world  is  now  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  about  a  third  part  of  ihe 
most  celebrated  and  popular  work  of  antiquity.    The  palimpsest  from  whidi 

*  It  was  begun  io  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  of  Rome  699,  when  the  author 
Mas  in  the  63d  year  of  bis  age;  bat  it  U  not  certain  when  it  was  6nlsbed. 
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•0  vary  oooflidfinble  a  pmion  of  the  first  three  books  Dr  Repybiicd  hm 
been  recovered,  is  arranged  in  quaternions,  amounting,  in  all,  to  308  pages, 
and  is  rescribed  with  part  of  a  Comtoentary  on  the  Psakns,  by  St.  Augus- 
tine,— the  obliteration  and  reacription  being  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  tenth  century.  The  characters  of  the  original  writing  are,  of 
coarse,  only  in  faint  outline,  and,  from  their  large  square  form,  are  referred 
by  Mai  to  the  sixth  century.  This  palimpsest  was  found  in  a  most,  dis- 
ordered and  mutilated  condition,  and  was  in  some  parts  easily,  and  in  others 
with  extreme  difficulty,  decyphered.  Moreover,  it  was  fall  of  the  most  pal- 
pable and  egr^ous  blunders,  which  had  crept  into  it  from  the  iCTorance  of 
the  transcribers,  who  were  eenerally  slaves,  and,  except  the  mechanical  ac- 
complishment of  being  able,  to  write,  for  the  roost  past  grossly  ignorant. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  estimate  the  injury  which  the  Latin  authors 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  inattention,  or,  at  the  best, 
the  caprice  of  the  copyists.  Cicero  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quin- 
tus  (III.  5.)  complains  bitterly  of  this  evil :  De  Laiinis  Ubris  mo  me  ver- 
iiun  nescio ;  ita  mendose  et  scribuntur  et  veneunt :  and  if  it  nad  become 
■0  9«at  as  to  vitiate  the  standard  works  in  his  time,  what  irretrievable  in- 
jory  roust  it  not  have  occasioned  in  the  many  ages  of  darkness,  confusion, 
and  barbarism,  which  followed !  Still,  however,  this  palimpsest  exhibits 
undoubted  examples  of  the  ancient  Orthographv,  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  etymologist  and  of  the  scientific  philologist. 

Like  the  greater  part  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  the  treatise  De  Re" 
pubiicd  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  the  interlocutors  are  Sdpio  Aemilia- 
nus,  Ladius,  Philus,  Manilhis,  Mummius,  Tubero,  Rutilius,  Scaevda,  and 
Fannius.  The  object  of  Cicero,  in  composing  ihisgre^t  and  laborious  work, 
as  he  himself  describes  it,  like  that  of  Polybius  in  writing  his  history,  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  different  political  and  mend 
causes  which  had  secured  to  the  Roroan  people  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
recommend  the  stern  but  lofty  severity  of  ancient  manners,— on  whidi 
wealth,  luxury,  and  political  profligacv,  were  daily  making  sad  inroads,— 
be  introduced  the  most  distingubhed  of  the  Old  Republicans,  who  detail, 
in  a  manner  highly  characteristic  and  striking,  their  different  sentiments  as  ' 
to  the  best  forms  of  polity,  and  particularly  whether,  in  the  government  of 
states,  justice  ought  to  yidd  to,  and  be  determined  by,  expediency.  Scipio, 
^^ga^rw  ^oXuig,  after  examining  in  succession  the  three  simple  forms  of  go- 
yemment,  pronounces  in  favour  of  monarchy,  as  per  se  preferable  to  either 
d  the  two  other  forms  separately ;  but  dedares,  that  the  best  conceivable 
form  of  dvil  polity  is  that  m  which  the  three  are  so  blended  and  attempered 
as  to  act  and  r^act  on  one  another,  and  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  And  this,  he  maintains,  was  the  form  of  the  Roman  Govem- 
waexkt  tSUf  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  re- 
publicanism appear,  however,  to  preponderate,  as  it  was  probably  the  author's 
iptention  that  they  should.  In  what  remains  of  the  third  book,  Philus 
undertakes  the  defence  of  expediency  in  government  in  oppodtion  to  jus- 
tice, and,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  what  remdns,  appeara  to  content 
htmsdf  with  merdy  repeating  the  sophisms  of  Cameades.  It  b  a  sul^ect 
of  infinite,  and,  we  fear,  now  unavailing:  regret,  that  the  reply  of  Ladius, 
pregnant  with  die  mitU  eapieniia  peculiar  to  his  amiable  and  endearing 
character,  and  containing,  if  we  may  believe  antiquity,  the  most  glorious 
and  triumphant  refutation  of  the  roachiavdism  put  in  the  roouth  of  Phi- 
lus, has  not  been  recovered.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  doquent  and 
intoesting  portion  of  the  work.  Cicero  never  personates  the  character  of 
^lat  virtuous  and  enl^tened  Roman,  without  ndng,  as  it  were,  above 
himself,  both  in  argument  and  in  doquence. 

Sdpio,  as  we  have  already  add,  argues  in  favour  of  kingly  power,  as  com- 
pared  with  dther  of  the  other  two  simple  forms  of  government.  The  fol-> 
lowiiu;  aigument  from  analogy,  in  support  of  his  preference,  is  interesting 
i«  a  threefold  point  of  view  ;  fir*t,  for  the  ingenuity,  far-fetched  though  it 
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may  appear,  with  which  it  is  conceived ;  next,  for  the  anecdote  which  it  re- 
cords ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  felicity  with  which  it  is  expreseed :  *«  Turn  Sdoia, 
utere  igitur  argumento,  Laeli,  tute.  ipse  sensus  tui.  Cujus,  inqnit  ule, 
sensus?  S.  Siquando  si  forte  tibi  Tisus  es  irasci  alicui.  L.  E%o  Tero 
saepius  quam  Yelleni.  S.  Quid  ?  cum  tu  es  iratus,  permitds  illi  iracundiae 
dominatum  aniini  tui?  L.  Non  me  hercule,  inquit:  aed  imitor  Archyum 
iUnm  Tarentinum,  qui  cum  ad  villam  yenisset,  et  omnia  alitor  offendissek 
ac  jusserat,  te  te  infelioen,  inquit  Yillico,  quern  necassero  jam  yerheribua, 
nisi  iratua  essem.  Optiroe,  inquit,  Scipio.  £rgo  Archytas  iracundiam,  Tide- 
Hoet  disiidentem  a  ratione,  seditionem  quandam  animi  movere  ducehat,  earn 
eooailio  sedan  Yolebat.  Adde  avaritiam,  adde  imperii,  adde  gloriae  cupi- 
diutem,  adde  libidines;  et  iUud  videre  est,  in  animis  horoinum  regale  d 
imperium  sit  unius  fore  dominatum,  consilii  scilicet :  ea  ^t  enim  animi 
pars  optima :  consilio  autem  dominante,  nullum  esse  libidinibus,  nullum 
irae,  nullum  temeritati  locum  ....  Cur  igitur  dubitas  quid  de  re  publica 
sentias  ?  in  qua,  si  in  plures  translata  res  sit,  intellegi  jam  licet,  nullum 
fore  quod  praesit  imperium ;  quod,  quidem,  nisi  unum  sit,  esse  nullum 
potest."  Lib.  I.  c.  38.  Scipio,  in  fact,  is  represented  as  cherishing  a  per^ 
£Bct  horror  of  that  immanis  bellua,  "  the  swinish  multitude,"  whidi  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  fettered  and  reetrained  by  every  posnble  expedient ;  and 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  never  to  be  deviated  from,  that,  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  states,  the  first  and  most  important  obiect  is  to  provide,  ne  plurr* 
mum  valeant  pkrimi.    This  would  be  quite  orwodox  doctrine  even  in  our 

Immediately  before  Philus  undertakes  the  defence  of  what  we  now  deno* 
roinate  machiavelism,  Cicero  makes  Laelius  pronounce  the  following  splen- 
did  sentiment :  ''  Ut  enim  in  fidibus  aut  tilnis,  atque  ut  in  cantu  ipso  ae 
vocibus  ooncentus  est  quidam  tenendns  ex  distinctis  sonis,  quem  immuta- 
tum  aut  discrepantem  aures  eruditae  ferre  non  possunt ;  isque  concentua  ex 
dissimillimarum  vocum  moderatione  conoors  tamen  efficitur  et  congrnena  ; 
aic  ex  suramis  et  infimis  et  mediis  et  inteijectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis,  moderata 
ratione  civitas  consensu  dissimillimorum  conduit :  et  quae  harmonia  a  rou* 
sicia  dieitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  dvitate  concordia,  artissumum  atque  optimum 
in  omni  re  publica  vinculum  incolumitatis;  eaque  sine  justitia  nullo  pacto 
esse  potest.'^    Lib.  II.  c  42. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  Cicero's  original  intention  was  to  extend  his  treatise 
to  nine  books,  each  of  which  was  to  contain  the  substance  of  one  day's  oon- 
versation  on  ^e  subject  of  Government ;  but  that  he  afterwards  altered  his 

gin,  and  confined  it  to  six  books,  exhibiting  the  substance  of  only  three 
y's  discttssioii.  When  he  had  finished  the  two  first  books  he  read  them 
to  a  select  party  of  his  friends  who  had  met  at  his  Tusculan  villa.  On  this 
occasion,  Sallust,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  stronf;ly  advised  him  to 
throw  aside  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  treat  the  subject  m  his  own  person  ; 
alleging,  ^'  that  the  introduction  of  those  ancients,  instead  of  adding  dignity, 
gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  argument,  which  would  have  greater  weight 
when  delivered  by  himself,  as  being  the  work,  not  of  a  petty  so^ist,  mr  spe* 
culative  theorist,  but  of  a  cotMidar  senator  and  statesman,  conversant  with 
affairs  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  wridng  what  his  own  practice  and  the 
experience  of  many  years  had  taught  him  to  i>e  tr«e."  (Ad.  Q.  Fr.  III.  5.) 
As  far  as  the  substance  of  the  work  was  concerned,  this  was  undoubtedly 
sound  advice ;  and  so  Cicero  himscdf  appears  to  have  thought ;  espedaUy  as, 
by  throwing  the  scene  so  fsr  back,  he  had  preduded  himself  from  toodiing 
OB  some  important  changes  in  the  republic^  and  particularly  fVom  introducing 
Varro,  conformably  to  the  earnest  request  of  Atticus,  which,  in  a  work  of 
Ais  description,  must  have  been  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  wdl  as  gratifying, 
to  that  distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher.  But  after  some  deliberation, 
and  probably  from  a  reluctance  to  throw  away  the  two  books  already  finish- 
ed, he  adhenad  to  his  original  plan,  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  with 
greater  facility  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inter- 
sperse tlie  discussion  with  those  inimitably  diaracteristic  traita  «nd  strokes 
of  eloquence  which  afforded  so  much  delight  to  his  countrymen,  and  still 
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WH  themttentidn  even  in  penusing  the  mutUtted  fmmoits  now  for  the 
first  time,  siDGe  the  disappearsDce  of  the  work,  collected  and  embodied  in 
aometbing  like  a  r^lar  form. 

The  induatry  and  research  displayed  by  the  learned  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  in  decyphering,  arranging,  editing,  and  illustrating  these  interest^ 
Ing  remains,  are  only  equalled  by  the  judgment  and  skill  he  has  brought  to 
the  execution  of  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  requiring  a  combinatioii 
of  talents  and  acquirements  seldom  found  united  in  one  and  the  same  andl- 
▼idoaL  HaTing  mmted  so  well  of  the  literary  world,  it  is  gratifyina  to 
obeerre,  that  our  Royal  SodetT  of  Literature  has  had  the  grace  ttf^ect  him 
one  of  ite  Associates ;  an  act  of  liberal  justice,  which  does  honour  to  that  in* 
£int  institution,  and  gives  promise  of  better  things  than  some  persons  were 
diapooed  to  anticipate.    Macte  virtute  esio  ! 


THE  8CENBRT  OP  THE  CLYDE. 


Most  people, 
I  of  the  Clyde. 


^__,  _  suppose,  have 
heard  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  the  finest 
river  in  Scotland,  and  Scotland  is 
rich  in  fine  rivers.  There  is  the 
Forth^  which  takes  its  rise  from  a 
amall  clear  pool  at  the  bottom  of 
Benlomond,  and  after  winding  awav 
for  miles, like  a  silver  thread,  througa 
the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
Stirlingdiire,  expands  below  Alloa, 
into  a  broad  and  mijestic  sheet  of 
water,  rolling  on  slowly  and  silently 
to  the  German  Ocean.  There  is  the 
Tay,  drawing  its  source  from  the  dis- 
tant  mountains  of  Breadalbane^  and 
'flowing  through  the  enchanting  lake 
which  bears  its  name,  whose  wooded 
banka  and  little  tufted  island  ^ro« 
mantic  with  the  ruins  of  its  anaent 
priorv)  no  admirer  of  the  picturesj^ue 
should  live  another  month  with- 
out seeing ;  and  let  him  follow  the 
gentle  stream,  as  it  sweeps  past  the 
royal  borough  of  Perth,  and,  gliding 
under  the  nine-arched  bridge,  en- 
tera  the  '*  Carse  of  Gowrie**— the 
Caledonian  Arcadia — ^and  at  length, 
awelling  into  a  Mth,  ceases  to  exist 
f'  betwixt  St.  Johnston  and  bonnie 
Dundee."  Then  there  is  the  Tweed, 
— ^the  very  Avon  of  the  north — with 
its  classic  tributaries,  the  **  Galla 
Water,"  and  the  Tiriot,  whose 
"  wild  and  wiUowed  shore"  lives  in 
immortal  aong.  Then  there  is  the 
£sk,  too,  or  rather  the  Esks— the 
North  and  the  South — tracing  their 
origin  up  to  the  Grampian  HiDs,  and 
afier  flndiiu;  their  wa^,  by  different 
chaondLs,  thronph  their  native  shire 
of  Ao^^us,  meeting,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  just  as  they  are  passing 
into  theur  eonnnmi  gi»vein  th^  neighi^ 
lioarbood  of  HontnMe.    And  there 


are  the  Don  and  the  Dee**the  no* 
blest  of  our  Highland  streams,  whose 
course  lies  among  rocks,  and  moors, 
and  glens,  and  heathv  bills,  soften- 
ing the  stem  aspect  of  the  mountains 
of  Mar  Forest,  and  giving  a  softer 
beauty  to  the  vale  of  Braemar.  And 
there  are  the  Nith  and  the  Annan, 
roUing  on  in  placid  quiet,  to  the  hois* 
terous  Solway.  He  who  does  not 
know  their  charms  must  learn  them 
from  Cunningham,  not  from  me. 
Though  last,  not  least,  there  is  the 
Devron,  a  narrow,  but  romantic 
stream,  and  the  chief  ornament  of 
Banffshire,  giving  luxuriance  to  the 
sweet  T alley  of  Forglen, — swe^ing 
round  the  foot  of  the  gr^een  hill,  on 
whose  brow  stands  the  cottage  of 
Eden, — winding  among  the  woods  of 
Mount  Coffre, — sleeping  like  liquid 
crystal  under  the  bridge  of  Alva,  and 
then  meandering  on  through  the  no-^ 
ble  parks  of  Duff  House,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  those  favourite  scenes  for  the 
rude,  billows  of  the  Murray  Frith. 

Yet  still  the  Clyde  keeps  its  own 
ground,  and  remains  unrivalled*  Le^ 
me  carry  you  along  with  me,  whilst 
we  visit  its  leading  beauties. 
.  We  shall  set  out  from  Lanark. 
Here  is  a  path  along  thenorthen^ 
bank.  It  is  shaded  by  trees^  and  its 
aspect  is  rural,  but  you  may  perceive 
by  its  breadth  that  it  is  one  pver 
wliich  many  have  trod.  The  stream 
flows  on  beside  us,  somewhat  rapidly, 
confined  vrithin  a  narrow  b^  by 
those  high  perpendicular  walls  of 
equilateral  rocks.  Now  you  may 
hear  a  noise  in  the  distance,  like  a 
November  wind  sounding  among  the 
jdry  crashing  branches  of  the  forest. 
It  increases,  and  the  surrounding 
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trees  and  rocks  throw  a  deeper  gloom 
over  the  path.  Is  it  the  roar  of  ap- 
proaching thunder?  No;  the  sky  is 
blue  and  serene,  and  the  sunbeams, 
diough  they  cannot  penetrate  here, 
have  all  the  brightness  of  April.  We 
must  ascend  out  of  this  darkness. 
This  little  by-road  will  conduct  us 
to  yonder  old  tower  that  stands  upon 
the  height  before  us.  The  situation 
here  is  more  airy,  but  the  noise  is 
louder  than  ever.  Nay,  do  not  fear  it. 
Fdlow  me  to  the  tower.  Now,  look 
there!  This  is  Cora-linn!  There  is 
the  cataract  before  us,  tumbling  down 
from  rock  to  rock,  dashing  from  chasm 
to  chasm,  foaming,  boiling,  roaring, 
till  the  brain  becomes  dizzy,  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  suffers  a  temporary 
annihilation.  See  how  its  waters 
seem  to  burst  fresh  from  the  caves  of 
the  surrounding  rocks !  See  how  the 
boughs  of  the  impending  trees  are 
whitened  by  its  spray !  Look  how 
the  river  slides  along  with  the  silent 
velocity  of  light,  tul  it  reaches  the 
edge  ot  the  precipice,  and  then  mark 
how  it  leaps  into  the  gulf  below, 
and  frightens  the  mountain-echoes 
with  its  earthquake  voice !  Look 
yonder,  where  for  a  moment  it  catches 
the  sun-light  in  its  fall;  see  how 
every  drop  glitters  with  a  different 
hue,  laugning  to  scorn  the  bright- 
ness of  the  rainbow.  When  did  wa- 
ter ever  suggest  so  many  varied  emo- 
tions,— wonder,  fear,  delight,  and 
awe !  Every  faculty  is  absorbed ; 
the  mind  is  put  upon  its  utmost 
stretch ;  the  very  excess  of  pleasure 
becomes  pain.  We  shall  gaze  no 
more.  Yet  it  was  in  this  savage  re- 
treat, among  those  rugsed,  inaccessi- 
ble cUfEi,  that  the  patriot  Wallace  is 
said  to  have  concealed  himself  for  a 
time,  meditating  the  deliverance  of 
his  injured  country. 

Let  us  pass  on — still  nobler  pro- 
spects await  us.  Those  orchards  and 
luxuriant  fields  through  which  the 
stream  now  winds  will  not  detain  us. 
We  are  bent  upon  exploring  more 
distant  beauties.  Here  is  the  smoky 
city  of  Glasgow.  Let  us  get  througn 
it,  I  beseech  you,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  What  a  multitude  of  steam- 
boats are  at  the  quay !  We  shall  go 
on  board  **  the  Inverary  Castle." 
It  is  large  and  commodious,  and,  what 
is  more,  sails  fast  and  smoothly. 
9cmie  of  them  (though  not  many) 
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are  so  ill  fitted  with  engpes,  that 
you  run  some  danger  <^  hang  shaken 
m  pieces. 

For  about  ten  mOes,  the  river 
turns  and  winds  like  a  cork-screw. 
It  presents  a  perpetual  succession  of 
sinuosities ;  and  m  its  course  a  pain- 
ter may  discover  Hogarth's  lines  of 
beauty  multiplied  ad  infinHum.  But 
in  some  of  its  bolder  sweeps,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  its  more  abrupt  and 
geometrical  meanderings,  how  beau- 
tiful are  the  little  pictures  of  Nature 
which  are  continually  presenting 
themselves !  Here,  for  example,  on 
the  bank  to  the  right,  is  a  hamlet,  or 
rather  a  few  detached  houses,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
Dunglass.  It  stands  almost  embo- 
somed in  trees ;  and  immediately  be- 
hind, a  richly-wooded  hill  rises  in  a 
gentle  acclivity.  I  know  not  well 
ow  to  account  for  the  many  de- 
lightful sensations  which  this  seclu- 
ded spot,'' unsung  in  tale  or  history," 
awakens  in.  the  bosom.  I  have  seen 
such  scenes  before,  in  England,  and 
I  have  read  of  others  which  my  ima- 
gination clothed  perhaps  in  ideal 
charms,  .but  here  those  durma  are 
tealised.  They  remind  me  of  the 
vicinity  of  Litchfield,  the  residence 
of  Miss  Seward,  a  lady  whose  worth 
and  genius  will  be  better  appreciated 
here^ter,  but  whose  sweet  cottage, 
with  all  its  pleasant  associations,  will 
ever  hold  a  prominent  place  '*4n  my 
mind's  eye.  They  plae^'Mbre  me 
Weston— the  "  beloved  VliMon"  of 
the  gentle  poet  Cowper )  attd,  for  the 
moment,  1  can  almost  fancy  myself 
surrounded  by  the  spfrics  of  Mrs 
Unwin,  and  Lady  Hesketh,  and 
Joseph  HiU,  and  Samuel  Rose,  and 
Cowper  himself,  the  centre  of  the 
system,  round  whom  all  the  other 
planets  revolved.  They  recal  to  ray 
memory  that  most  enchanting  re- 
treat in  all  Sommersetshire,  where 
one  who  has  outlived  nearly  all  the 
associates  of  her  youth,  and  who  has 
stepped  down,  almost  alone,  from  the 
last  century  to  this,  still  resides  in 
the  midst  of  her  ftiiits,  and  flowers, 
and  gardens ; — ^fruits  of  her  own 
rearing,  flowers  of  her  own  sowing, 
and  giudens  of  her  own  laying  out. 
When  I  mention  Barley  Woad  and 
Miss  Hahnah  Moie,  ^ete  «re  read- 
ers who  will  not  wonder  al  my  en* 
thnsiasm*  YHnm  di99$  Un  tfmatm 
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]ii«  ?  I  know  it  is  ia  Wales,  but  is 
it  in  snch  a  sitnation  as  a  poetess 
would  choose,  and  as  such  a  poetess 
itts  a  right  to  claim  ?  1  nerer  see  a 
rich  sequestered  scene,  smiling  in 
•anshine  and  autumnal  luxuriance, 
without  thinlting  of  her.  It  is  over 
such  scenes  that  her  mind  knows 
how  to  throw  a  hallowed  beauty  and 
a  chmdlesB  light,  that  reminds  you  of 
die  clear  delicious  tints  of  a  Poussin 
or  a  Claude. 

But  we  haye  already  left  Dunglass 
£tf  behind.  We  are  now  passing  by 
£rskine  House,  or  rather  firskine 
Fkrks — the  seat  of  Lord  Blantyre; 
and  a  noble  seat  it  is,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  grounds  are  concerned.  The 
house  is  old-fashioned,  and  destitute 
of  architectural  ornaments.  But  I 
do  not  like  it  the  worse.  It  has  a 
simple  and  venerable  air.  His  L<^« 
ship,  however,  is  about  to  pull  it 
down,  for  he  is  building  a  new  and 
more  splendid  edifice.  '  A  Scottish 
nobleman  could  not  possess  a  nobler 
•itoation  for  a  magnificent  mansion. 

Turn  again  to  the  right.  You 
have  heard  of  Dumbarton  rock  and 
castle;  they  are  there  before  you. 
Wh^ioe  came  this  immense  mass, 
yon  inquire,  isolated  as  it  is,  and 
nnconoeeted  with  any  neighbouring 
monntain?  The  question  is  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  An  ef- 
feet  is  oflen  apparent,  though  the 
eaiise  be  concealed.  Neither  Hutton 
nor  Werner  can  explain  the  mystery. 
They  know  no  more  of  the  matter 
dian  the  humblest  fishennan.  The 
rock  is  there,  and  there  it  bath  stood 
for  ages.  Look  beyond  it,  over  tho 
town  of  Dumbarton,  and  across  the 
rich  eountry  that  intervenes,  and 
your  eye  will  rest  upon  a  still  nobler 
olgect,  a  still  more  magnificent  pro- 
duction of  Nature, — Benlomond, 
** giant  of  the  Northern  land"  look- 
rag,  if  not  over  "  half  the  world,"  at 
least  over  more  than  half  of  Scotland. 
How  sublimely  does  it  rise  into  the 
**  second  heavens  V  hiding  its  haugh- 
ty hold,  not,  in  Uie  figurative  signi- 
fication of  poetry,  but  literally  and 
truly,  among  the  clouds  of  the  air, 
as  oiften,  at  all  events,  as  the  air  con- 
tains douds,  which,  in  this  region, 
IS  at  least  during  ten  months  m  the 
year.  Far  below,  but  invisible  Arom 
onrpreicnt  situation,  lies  the  prince 
«f  CUedwriiOi  lake^  a -l^mous  sheet 
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of  water,  larger  than  all  the  ponds  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  put 
together.  Nor  let  me  forget  the 
"  crystal  Leveu,"  which,  flowing  from 
the  south-west  end  of  Loch  Lomond, 
falls  into  the  Clyde,  after  a  short  but 
beautiful  course  of  a  little  more  than 
six  miles.  It  is  a  stream  unequalled 
for  the  pure  tran^rencyof  its  waves, 
and  the  romantic  loveliness  of  its 
banks.  It  is  worthy  of  Uie  immor- 
tality which  Smollet  has  given  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  sailing 
within  a  narrow  channel,  and  ^e 
banks  have  been  marked  with  the 
characteristics  of  inland  and  Aresh 
water  rivers.  But  we  are  now  en- 
tering upon  a  broader  expanse.  The 
banks  are  changed  into  shores,  and 
their  minuter  charms  are  seen  indis- 
tinctly in  the  distance.  As  if  to  com- 
pensate, however,  for  this  loss,  the 
features  of  the  scenery  become  at 
once  bolder  and  more  decided.  We 
ean  hardly  talk  any  longer  of  their 
beauty,  we  must  speak  now  of  thdr 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  How  noble 
Uie  prospect  which  opens  upon  you  ! 
The  river  itself  is  glittering  in  the 
sunshine  like  a  plain  of  liquid  silver. 
On  either  side  appear  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets;  and  behind  those, 
on  the  right,  are  seen  the  wild  and 
irregular  mountains  of  Argyleshire, 
bare  and  barren,  but,  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  summer,  rising  with  an 
imposing  solemnity  and  migestic 
stillness  into  the  calm  blue  air. 
Yonder  is  Roseneath,  a  beautifol 
wooded  peninsula,  where  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  has  left,  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  the  finest  model  of  a  no- 
bleman's- country  residence  which 
Scotland  at  this  instant  possesses. 
By  the  way,  talking  of  Roseneath,  1 
cannot  help  adverting  to  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  its  localities 
shown  by  the  author  of  "  Waverley," 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian."  He  talks  of  it  again 
and  again  as  an  Island,— describes 
views  to  be  had  from  it  which  even 
an  Argus  could  never  have  discover- 
ed,— and,  above  all,  displays  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  breadth  and  general 
appearance  of  the  lochs  by  which  it 
is  cut  off  from  the  main  land  on  the 
east  and  west.  The  reader  feels  dis- 
appointed when  he  makes  this  dis- 
covery;  his  confidence  in  his  author's 
accuracy  is  shaken ;  and  he  conse- 
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quently  peruses  with  less  pleasure 
any  descriptions  of  scenery  with 
which  he  may  suhsequently  meet. 

We  have  not  yet  come  in  sight  of 
the  oc^u,  for  even  after  it  has  in- 
creased to  its  greatest  hreadth^  the 
Clyde  still  retains  ite  love  of  abrupt 
turnings  and  windings ;  so  that,  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  it  frequently 
appears  land-locked ;  and  it  is  not  till 
he  has  followed  its  meanderings  more 
Uian  once  that  he  is  able  to  distin- 
guish its  course  from  a  distance.  But 
we  havepassed  Port-Glasgow,  with  its 
hanging  steeple, — and  Greenock,  with 
its  stately  Custom- House, — and  Gou- 
rock,  that  most  celebrat^  of  water- 
ing-places,— ^and  Dunoon,  with  its 
little  Gothic  church  and  fine  roman- 
tic site, — and  we  are  bearing  rapidly 
down  on  the  Cloch  Light-house* 
Now  at  length  the  far-off  Atlantic 
appears  in  view.  Where  have  you 
seen  a  noble  river  mingling  more 
beautifully  with  the  sea  ?  The  frith 
is  studded  with  islands,  and  all  of 
them  remarkable  for  some  character- 
istic attraction.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  two  Cumbrays  placed,  as  if 
to  shelter  the  calm  bay  of  Largs,  and 
offering  no  little  temptation  to  the 
antiquarv  in  the  shape  of  an  ^dent 
cathedral,  now  io  ruins — dedicated 
to  Saint  Columba.  Further  off  is 
Bute,  the  most  level  island,  perhaps, 
in  the  Scottish  seas,  but  rich  and  ier<< 
tile,  and  proud  of  its  romantic  kyles, 
and  little  sunny  creeks.  On  th« 
south-west  lies  Inchmarnock,-  as  fair 
an  inch  as  eye  can  rest  on,  with  ita 
strata  of  coral  and  shells  and  its  old 
chapel,  long  since  deserted  by  its  pa« 
tron  saint  At  a  still  greater  dis* 
tance  rise  the  mountains  of  Amn,-^ 
stern,  rugged,  and  vast.  It  is  Ubtrt 
that  tradition  preserves  the  memory 
of  Fingal,  and  there  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel"  places  before  us 
*'  the  Bruce  of  Bannockbum." 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  the 
Clyde  presents  ;  and  having  spoken 
thus  liberally  and  impartially  of  their 
charms,  we  roaj  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
without  incurnng  the  charge  of  in- 
justice, to  say  a  few  words  upon  a 
somewhat  diflierent  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  great  want  which  a  stran-» 
£er  must  always  feel  (at  least  if  he 
has  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
scholar)  in  visiting  this  favourite  dis- 
trict of  Scotland,  must  ever  be  the 
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almost  total  absence  of  any  thing  like 
classical  associations.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  are,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  have  alwavs  been,  the  mosc 
vulgarly  mercantile,  and  consequent- 
ly  the  most  dog;edly  unpoetioal,  <m 
tnis  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  nave  some- 
where or  other  read  the  foUovrin^ 
epigram  on  good  music,  but  bad 
dancers : — 

«<  How  ill  the  music  with  the  dancers 

suits  t 
So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the 

brutes." 

The  same  ''  satirical  rogne"  might 
have  made  a  somewhat  similar  re« 
mark  upon  the  diflSsTence  which  ex.-* 
ists  here  between  the  scenes  of  exter- 
nal Nature,  and  the  human  beings 
upon  whom  she  has  so  lavishly  be* 
stowed  her  bounties.  TheK  is  a 
common,  though  rather  vulgar  re* 
mark,  diat  ''God  made  meat,  but 
the  Devil  made  cooks."  In  lika 
manner,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  those  eternal  waters  and 
mountains  are  the  works  of  Omnipo* 
tent  goodness ;  yet,  £ir  be  it  from 
me  to  insinuate  that  the  bestial  ca- 
pacities, intoit  only  upon  a  litde  pal- 
try gain  or  sensual  indulgence,  ana 
incapable  of  inhaling  one  diau^t  o£ 
inspiration  or  lofty  enthusiaam  from 
Bcenes  so  varied  and  sa  «ild«  are  of 
an  origin  in  any  degree  laia  bononr- 
able  than  that  whidi  hekngs  to  tba 
rest  of  mankind. 

Yet,,  who  mast  MtA  regret  the 
vrithering  and  debang  influence  ef 
avaricious  t»mineree^  i^en  he  re- 
flecu  on  what  was  doaa  in  Gneoa 
and  Italy,  where  every  rim,  and 
fountain,  and  valley,  and  areea  hill« 
was  rendiered  immortal  ?  Alas  1  where 
shdlwe  find  a  Pamassai  in  Soot* 
land?  Where  shall  we  meet  wiA  a 
Hippoeeene,  though  we  trav^  lac 
the  purpose  from  Jedburgh  to  Dun- 
net-Head  ?  The  vast  hordea  who^ 
issuing  in  swarms  from  the  eolteai« 
mills  and  weavers'  shops  in  GSaagow 
or  PaisleT,  annually  ovemm  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  €Skyd^t  Vf 
but  sorry  suhatitntes  for  a  OortB^bian, 
Theban,  or  Athenian  populatioii.  It 
will  be  k>ng  before  we  ind  amaog 
them  either  an  Epaminondas^  aPi»- 
dar,  or  a  Demostttenea,—- a  Hornet^  a 
Xenaphon,  or   a  liurifidea.     Tho 
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Iwrees  of  tbe  *<  dalt-Market,"  ''Tron- 
ffHe,"  and  "  Gusc-Dubs,"  were  nn- 
fortanately  neTor  intended  either  for . 
historians^  poets,  or  orators.  They 
float  down  the  river  wholesale,  by 
Ihoosanda  and  tens  of  thousands; 
they  lan^9  they  talk,  and  look  aboat 
them;  &ey  eat,  drink,  and  sleep; 
and  haying,  to  use  their  own  peca<^ 
liarlj  degant  phrase,  **  washed  their 
feet  in  the  nit  water"  for  a  conple  of 
montha  or  so,  they  float  up  again, 
mad  retnm  once  more  to  their  well- 
lored  cotton-mills,  or  loom-encum- 
bered shops. 

You  may  perhaps  flnd  a  few  sen* 
timental  Cockneys,  or  maudlin  in- 
diters  of  weak  niyme,  who  would 
hkte  ywk  believe  that  there  is  some- 
dung  beautifal  in  a  sight  like  this. 
They  preadi  to  yoo^  in  a  sickening 
east,  of  the  pleasure  communicated 
to  a  benevolent  mind  by  witnessing 
the  happiness  of  others ;  and,  indul- 
ging in  a  few  *'  wise  saws  and  mo- 
dem instances,"  they  will  tell  yon 
Aat  ''  the  common  earth,  the  air, 
die  ddea,"  are  as  much  the  birth- 
right of  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rent  mechanic,  as  of  the  proudest 
phikaopher  or  wildest  admirer  of 
Nature.  Who  doubts  It?  But  there 
is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things. 
The  most  accommodadn^  temper 
diat  erer  existed,  if  combmed  with 
one  singte  spark  of  poedc  Are,  would 
hardly  dioeae  to  dimb  Olympus  in 
the  compsny  of  a  stocking-roanufac- 
tsrer,  and  would  not  think  the  more 
of  the  vale  of  Tempo,  if  he  found  a 
Bailie  Nicd  ^vvie,  or  a  Gilbert 
Duffle,  **  vftmhvag  his  feet"  in  the 
Peoens.  So  it  is  with  the  scenery  of 
the  Clyde. 

**The  crew  of  patches,— 4ow  mechani- 
cals,— 

Who  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian 
stalls,** 

with  whom  we  cannot  fail  to  asso- 
ciate it,  rob  it  of  half  its  charms« 
WheB  we  visit  the  country,  it  is  not 
with  the  ezpecution  of  finding  our- 
selves amoi^  a  swarm  of  tradesmen, 
gp^ong  and  stsrinc  in  every  direction, 
aad  drinkiag  in  the  fresh  air  like  so 
naoT  flah.  We  look,  on  the  contra- 
ry, for  repose  and  solitude.  In  our 
wtnderiogs  by  the  shore,  or  on  the 
htom  of  the  mountain,  we  hope  to 
be  left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
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of  our  own  silent  thoughts.  We  have 
Bome  nodon  that  we  snail  be  allowed 
to  listen  in  quiet  to  the  song  of  the 
bird,  and  the  gurgling  of  the  stream. 
We  fondly  imagine  that  we  are  to 
get  quit  of  the  bustle  and  noise  of  a 
town.  Tradesmen,  we  are  inclined 
to  say  to  ourselves,  of  whatsoever  de- 
scription they  be,  are  all  very  proper 
and  very  necessary  in  their  way,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  that  they  should 
cross  our  path  at  every  turn.  If  they 
must  indeed  leave  the  citv,  and  con- 
vert the  once  simple  and  unsophis- 
dcated  villages  of  these  Western 
shores,— EUensburgh,  Dunoon,  Roth- 
say,  Largs,  and  Gourock,  into  die 
very  Paestums,  Brundusiums,  and 
Baiaes  of  Scotland,  do  not  baulk 
their  inclination,  but  nevertheless  al- 
low us  to  hint  to  them,  that  they  are 
out  of  their  place. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  mistaken. 
Think  not,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  am 
indifibrent  to  the  happiness  of  the 
lower  classes.  **  Although  I  say  it 
who  should  not  say  it,"  few  are  more 
of  a  philanthropist  in  thst  respect 
than  I  am.  But  then  I  like  to  see 
them  happy  in  their  own  sphere.  I 
have  no  objection  to  meet  tnem,  on  a 
fine  Sunday,  vrandering  over  the  CaU 
ton  Hill  or  Arthur  Scat.  I  not  un- 
frequendy  take  my  station  in  the 
Hieh-Street  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  enjoy  most  heartily  the  gay, 
lively,  busy,  bustling,  moving,  living 
seene,  which  thenpresents  itsdf.  The 
gas-lamps  bum  brighdy,  the  shop- 
windows  pour  forth  floods  of  splen- 
dour, the  active  population  flows  up 
and  down  in  streams ;  then  the  loud 
laugh,  the  ear,  if  not  the  **  ipiriV- 
stirring"  melody  of  the  itinerant  mu- 
sicians, the  greeting  of  friends,  the 
lusty  bawling  of  the  herring^women 
and  potatoe-boys,  the  eloquence  of 
the  wooden-legged  orators  with  their 
"  easy-priced  pamphlets,  the  ring- 
ing of  St.  Giles's  merry-bells,  the 
simultaneous  striking  of  twenty 
church  clocks,  the  drums  and  bugles 
from  the  Casde,  all  come  hurrying 
in  upon  the  ear  in  a  thousand  notetf 
of  mingled  meaning. 

But  these  are  signts  and  sounds  to 
be  enjoyed  only  upon  a  winter  night. 
It  must  surely  be  allowed,  that,  du- 
ring the  bright  days  of  summer,  and 
in  a  region  which  might  be  made  the 
very  home  of  romance  and  poetry. 
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they  are  woeftiUy  misplaced.  Yet  so 
it  is ;  and  so  it  will  be  for  ever.  We 
may  look  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Clyde  with  delight,  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  with  a  sigh,  that  here 
too,  as  in  modern  Greece,— 

**  All,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  dirine.** 

In  the  meantime,  however,  seeing 
that  these  more  splenetic  and  sombre 
reflections  can  do  no  good,  let  me 
conclude  my  wandering  lucubrations 
.with  a  simple,  and,  I  hope,  edifying 
story  of  "  true  love,"  illustrative  of 
the  tumult  which  may  exist  in  a 
Glasgow  vestal's  veins,  as  well  as  in 
Uiose  of  Pope's  Eloise. 

Jacob  Sanderson  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  buttons.  His  name,  I  be- 
lieve, may  still  be  seen  in  the  Tron- 
gate.  It  is  in  large  gilt  letters,  and 
has  a  very  imposing  and  dignified 
air.  Why  not  r  Has  not  Mr  San- 
derson a  seat  in  the  Town  Council, 
and  a  country-house  on  the  Sauhy" 
haugh  Road  r  Neither  has  Mr  San- 
derson's good  fortune  stopped  here ; 
for  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  bestow 
upon  him  a  wife  and  an  only  child. 
Of  his  cara  sposa  I  need  say  nothing. 
She  is  the  button-maker's  better 
balf,  and  all  that  such  a  half  should 
be.  Miss  Arabella,  or,  as  her  friends 
▼enture  to  call  her.  Miss  Bella,  de- 
mands a  greater  share  of  our  polite 
attention.  She  is  decidedly  the  pret- 
iiest  girl  north  of  the  Cl^de.  She 
wears  a  lilac-coloured  pelisse,  trim- 
med with  Brussel's  lace;  and  her 
bonnet  is  of  flowered  white-satin, 
ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  roses. 
She  has  a  perpetual  ticket  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden ;  and  instances  are  on 
record  of  students  looking  at  her, 
when  they  should  have  been  looking 
at  Professor  Hooker's  new  classiflca- 
tion  of  mosses.  On  one  occasion,  (I 
think  on  Saint  Valentine's  day,)  a 
young  Irishman  carried  his  audacity 
so  far  as  to  present  her  with  a  nose- 
gay, which  it  had  cost  him  some 
pams  to  collect.  Unfortunately,  a- 
mong  the  other  flowers,  there  tvas 
one  which  held  rather  a  prominent 
place,  and  which  the  lady,  ignorant 
of  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  had 
distinguished  it,  knew  only  by  the 
appellation  of  ''Bachelor's Buttons." 
The  insult  was  too  gross  to  pass  un- 
noticed. The  unnappy  Irishman 
was  discarded  for  ever. 
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But  there  were  other  voung  men 
in  the  world  who  knew  how  to  pay 
the  lovely  Arabella  less  dubious  com- 
pliment. Mr  Samuel  Dempateir  was 
neither  a  student  nor  an  Irishman  ; 
he  held  Latin  and  Greek  in  supreme 
contempt ;  and  as  fgr  Logic  and  Me- 
taphysics, he  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  But  Mr  Sa- 
muel E^mpster  kept  a  very  respect- 
able haberdasher's  shop, — was  in  a 
snug,  money-making  way, — and,  on 
Sunday,  looked  amazin^y  gented 
in  his  blue  coat,  nankeen  trowsers, 
high-polished  boots,  an4  new  white 
hat.  Samuel  had  been  long  a  faithfiil 
admirer  of  Miss  Sanderson,  and,  ba- 
ting one  or  two  little  quarrels  on  the 
score  of  mutual  jealousy,  they  had 
been,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably 
constant  and  exemplary  in  their  ma. 
tual  love.  This  love  was  founded,  aa 
my  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn, 
on  the  surest  of  all  bases— a  simi- 
larity of  mind,  and  a  congeniality  of 
sentiment.  They  were  both  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that  the  Green  of 
Glasgow  was  a  walk  fit  only  for  the 
vulgar,  and  they  deeply  regretted, 
therefore,  that  Nelson's  Monument 
had  been  placed  in  so  improper  a  si- 
tuation. They  both  concurred  in 
admiring  the  statue  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  recently  erected  in  George's 
Square,  and  believed  it  surpassed 
only  by  one  other  in  Europe — the 
equestrian  statue,  namely,  of  King 
William,  opposite  the  Tontine.  They 
both  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Presbytery,  in  refusing  to  sanction 
Dr  Macfarlane's  appomtment;  and 
they  .both  agreed,  that  a  drive  in  a 
gig  was  pleasanter  than  a  sail  in  a 
steam-boat.  With  souls  thus  har- 
moniously attuned,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  loves  of  Samuel  and  Arabella  ? 
With  regard  to  the  former,  indeed, 
his  passion  was  like  to  run  away 
with  his  reason  altogether.  The 
people  even  who  frequented  his  shop 
oegan  to  suspect  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  for  the 
aberrations  of  his  mind  were  often 
too  apparent.  There  is  not  a  case  in 
all  the  annals  of  history  where  Cupid 
exercised  a  similar  influence  over  the 
heart  of  a  haberdasher.  In  love !— • 
No  ;  the  phrase  is  cold  and  unmean- 
ing. He  was  in  flames, — ^he  was  in 
a  lime-kiln, — he  was  in  a  Newcastle 
colliery, — ^he  was  in  the  boiler  of  a 
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•letm-ei^jiie, — ^he  was  in  the  crater 
^%  TolcaDO, — what  would  you  have 
me  say  ? — ^he  was  in  Tophet 

It  was  just  ahout  this  period  that 
Mr  Sandenon's  intention  of  going  to 
ike  sea-bathing'  for  two  or  tnree  (k 
the  smnuaer  months  was  made  pub- 
lic Rothsay  and  Largs  he  pro- 
Dounoed  too  far  off;  Dunoon  he  was 
afraid  he  would  find  dull,  and  the 
contest  therefore  lay  betwixt  Ellens- 
burgh  and  Gonrock.  Miss  Arabella 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Ellens- 
burgh.  Nobody)  who  had  the  least 
pretensions  to  gentility^  ever  thought 
of  going  to  Gourock ;  how  then  could 
-die  daughter  of  a  button-maker— of 
one  who  would  inidl probability  find 
himself  a  Bailie  at  the  next  election, 
forget  so  entirely  what  was  due  to 
her  diaracter?  I^uch  were  Miss  San- 
derson's Tery  excellent  arguments; 
but,  alas !  '*  dura  necessiicu"  ren- 
dered them  abortive.  Ellensburgh 
was  already  as  full  as  it  could  hold, 
(and  a  gdod  deal  fuller,)  so  that 
Uourock  was  the  only  remaining  al- 
ternative, and  in  Goiurock  the  family 
settled. 

They  had  hardly  been  here  a  week 
when  the  ferry-tloat  from  Kilroun 
landed  on  the  pier  a  Highland  laird. 
He  had  come  across  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  seeing  them,  for  Mrs  San- 
derson and  he  happened  to  be  first 
and  second  cousins.  When  I  say 
that  be  was  a  Highland  laird,  I 
mean  that  he  had  a  house  of  two 
stories,  consisting,  I  think,  of  five 
roomsandakitchen,  besidesgarrets, — 
that  he  rented  from  the  Duke  some 
hidf  dosen  of  the  Argyleshire  hills,— 
and  that  he  was  the  undoubted  and 
sole  proprietor  of  nearly  four  hun- 
^Lred  sheep,  (all  black-faced,)  and  of 
more  than  five-score  head  of  homed 
oattk.  That  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
aderable  consequence  and  authority 
cannot,  of  course,  for  a  moment  f>e 
doubted.  I  may  only  add,  that  he 
was  sufiKdently  civilized  to  wear 
breedies,  and  that  though  he  still 
kept  his  tobacco  in  a  speuchan,  and 
his  snuff  in  a  muU,  he  carried  neither 
a  dirk  nor  a  pouch.  Erring  Lowland- 
ers  called  him  Madalpin;  his  own 
Gaeb  knew  him  by  some  far  different 
^mellation. 

Unluckily  for  the  attentive  reader, 
who  cannot  fail  td  be  interested  in  a 
tale  like  this,  my  limits  do  not  ad- 
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mit  of  much  amplification.  If  time 
and  space  were  allowed  me,  I  could 
have  traced  the  workings  of  the 
Highlander's  mind  through  a  thou- 
sand varied  emotions ;  but  under  the 
drcumstanoes  in  which  I  at  present 
write,  1  can  only  say,  that  he  saw  his 
cousin,  Mrs  Sanderson,  and  fell  in 
love  (for  the  first  time  in  his  life) 
with  her  daughter  Arabella.  Both 
father  and  mother  watched  the  pnn 
gress  of  his  passion  with  delight. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  long  been  aware 
of  Mr  Samuel  Dempster's  attentions 
in  a  certain  quarter ;  but,  then,  what 
was  Mr  Samuel  Dempster  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  a  High- 
land laird,  at  the  head  of  whose  ge^ 
nealogical  tree  was  the  name  of  Gal« 
^cus,  the  General  of  the  Caledonian^ 
m  the  time  of  Agricola,  and  who  now^ 
out  of  complaisance  for  the  usages  of 
modern  innovators,  condescended  to 
write  himself  Esquire;  making  it,  at 
the  same  time,  pretty  well  known  that 
he  was  in  the  annual  receipt  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Sterling  ? 
Notwithstanding  all  these  tempta- 
tions, however.  Miss  Arabella  ner-» 
self  took  rather  a  different  view  o£ 
the  subject.  It  occurred  to  her,  that 
Macalpin  was  a  man  as  near  fifty  aK 
forty, — that  the  colour  of  his  hair  was 
not  even  an  equivoque  between  red 
and  auburn, — and  that  his  nose,  as  if 
Emulous  of  the  distinction  claimed 
by  his  hair,  had  a  raw  and  fiery  look, 
which  told  of  smuggled  whisky  and 
deep  carousals.  Her  resolution,  there- 
fore, was  taken,  and  she  heroically 
determined  to  die  a  maid  rather  than 
forsake  Mr  Dempster.  While  affiiin^ 
were  at  this  ends,  our  friend  the 
haberdasher,  unable  to  bear  any 
longer  the  pangs  of  separation  from 
the  best-belovaa  of  his  heart,  stepped 
on  board  the  Oscar  steam-boat  one 
fine  Saturday  forenoon,  and  was  at 
Gourock  by  dinner-time.  I  think  it 
right  to  mention,  that  he  wore  his 
white  hat,  and  that  h6  had  emptied 
the  contents  of  a  small  vial  of  laven- 
der-water on  his  very  showy  silk- 
handkerehief.  I  have  been  given  to 
understand,  too,  that  he  had  added 
an  additional  seal  to  the  blue  riband 
attached  to  his  watch,  and  that  he 
sported  a  camelian  brooch  in  his 
breast-ruffles.  These  are  facts,  how- 
ever, for  the  truth  oi  which  I  cannot 
pledge  myself. 
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You  may  imagine  the  sensation  oc- 
casioned by  hb  arrival.  Bella,  who 
was  reading  at  the  time  the  third 
volume  of  "  Sense  and  Sensibility," 
actually  fainted ;  Mr  Sanderson,  who 
had  just  got  to  the  last  page  of  *'  The 
Greenock  Advertiser,"  let  the  paner 
fall  in  very  visible  agitation;  nis 
wife,  who  was  indulging  with  Mac- 
alpin  in  some  reminiscences  of  Inve- 
rary,  and  the  "  Black  Loch,"  and 
the  hill  of  "  Duniequafgh,"  lost  all 
her  wonted  presence  of  mind,  and 
knew  neither  how  to  look  or  speak. 
Mr  Dempster  himself,  though  un- 
able at  the  time  to  account  for  this 
odd  sort  of  reception,  was  neverthe- 
less  die  most  self-possessed  of  the 
party;  and  some  degree  of  composure 
naving  been  restored,  things  went  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  as  well  as 
could  have  been  exoected. 

Early  on  the  following  morning, 
Miss  Sanderson  and  ''  her  own  true 
love"  were  walking  together  by  the 
coast,  and  the  former  was  confidential, 
ly  relating  to  the  latter  the  ticklish 
and  uncertain  situation  in  which  she 
stood.  Mr  Dempster  placed  his  white 
hat  with  a  very  formidable  look  on 
•oe  fide  of  his  head,  and  swore,  by 
all  the  patron  saints  of  Glasgow,  that 
Bot  a  Highlander  of  them  all  should 
deprive  him  of  his  Arabella.    The 
lovers  then  returned  to  breakfast ; 
but  Macalpin,  whose  penetration  in 
affairs  connected  with  tne  tender  pas- 
sion was  not  certainly  to  be  much 
calculated  on,  had  at  length  disco- 
vered something  in  their  conduct  to 
each  other  which  he  did  not  by  any 
means  like,  and  determining  to  crush 
in  the  bud  the  Glasgow  haberdasher's 
presumption,  he  threw  into  his  tone 
and  manner,  when  he  addressed  him, 
all  that  stem  dignity  and  fierce  air 
of  conscious  superiority  which  none 
kpew  better  how  to  assume  than 
Alpin  Macalpin.  He  placed  his  chair, 
too,  next  Miss  Sanderson's,  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  Let  any 
one  dare  to  occupy  this  seat  but 
myself: — ^he  walked  by  her  side  to 
church ;  he  turned  up  the  text  for 
her  in  her  own  Bible ;  and  this,  let 
me  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
was  with  him  a  very  unusual  piece  of 
gallantry, — ^indeed,  had  the  passage 
not  happened  to  be  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
confess,  that  I  have   great  doubts 


whether  he  would  have  been  able  to 
find  it  at  all.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  he  conducted  himself  after 
the  same  fashion,  and,  in  short,  suc- 
ceeded in  engrossing  the  whole  of 
Miss  Bella's  connpany. 

Mr  Samuel  Dempster,  however, 
though  a  seller  of  cotton-stoddngs 
and  bombaaeens,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  browbeat  by  an  Argyleshire  dro- 
ver, as  he  contemptuously  termed 
his  too  dangerous  rival.    He  knew 
that  he  would  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  alone  with  his  mis- 
tress  on  the  following  morning,  (for 
Macalpin  would  not  have  risen  before 
ten  to  save  the  nation  ;)  and  he  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  The  morn- 
ing was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and 
Arabella  looked  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  was  dressed,  not  in  her  Ulac-co- 
foured  pelisse,  but  in  a  white  robe 
and  pea-green  spencer.    They  walk- 
ed on  the  road  towards  Greenock.    I 
cannot  tell  you  their  conversation, 
but  I  know  that  they  were  met  by  a 
noddy  before  they  were  a  mile  out  of 
Gourock.    The  noddy  stopped,  and 
the  horse's  head  (for  a  noddy  has 
only  one  horse)  was   turned  again 
towards  Greenock.      Mr  Dempster 
opened  the  door,  and  let  down  the 
steps.  Miss  Sanderson  blushed,  pull- 
ed out  a  white  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  cast  her  eyes  back  towards  her 
father's  house  in  Gourock.    *'  Is  it 
of  Macalpin  you  are  thinking?"  said 
Mr  Dempster.  The  question  was  de- 
cisive.   Arabella  entered  the  noddy, 
and  Samuel  followed  her.      They 
drove  to  the  "  Steam-boat  Quay"  at 
Greenock,  where  they  found  the  "  In- 
verary  Castle"  on  the  very  point  of 
sailing  for  Glasgow. 

The  hour  of  breakfast  arrived  at 
Gourock.  The  fresh-herrings  were 
already  on  the  table,  and  the  tea  had 
been  masking  for  nearly  twenty  mi- 
nutes, but  what  was  become  of  Miss 
Sanderson  and  Mr  Dempster  .>  They 
were  surely  ignorant  of  die  time  of 
day,  yet  Mr  Dempster's  seals  and 
blue  nband  had  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  possessed  a  watch.  There 
was  something  mysterious  in  their 
protracted  absence.  The  breakfast 
passed  over  in  ulence.  Little,  indeed, 
was  eat  Macalpin  could  hardly  finish 
his  second  herring.  At  length  the 
wooden  clock  in  Uie  kitchen  struck 
twelve.  The  distress  of  the  party  ijras 
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at  its  beigfaty  and  some  faint  suspi- 
doDs  of  the  truth  began  to  be  en- 
tertainei.  Just  then  a  very  wor- 
tfajr  old  gentleman,  an  nphokterer, 
called  upon  Mr  Sanderson,  and  in 
the  conversation  (which,  by- the- bye, 
was  entirely  on  his  side)  he  happen- 
ed to  mention,  as  a  circumstance 
which  Mr  Sanderson  was  of  course 
better  acquainted  with  than  he,  that 
he  bad  seen  Miss  Arabella  and  Mr 
Dempster  sail  that  morning  for  Glas* 
gow  from  Greenock.  Here  was  at 
oBce  ''  confirmation  strong  as  proofa 
fiom  holy  writ !"  The  scene  that 
followed  DO  pen  could  do  Justice  to. 
Macalpin  was  the  chief  object  in  the 
group.  It  was  not  so  much  the  loss 
of  hui  intended  bride  that  he  felt,  as 
the  insult  ofiVred  to  his  Highland 
dignity.  H  is  face  became  first  white, 
then  red^nd  at  length  blue — a  pale, 
determined  blue.  He  did  not  speak 
much,  but  he  went  up  to  his  bed- 
room, and  brought  down  in  his  hand 
a  couple  of  pistols,  which,  he  said, 
were  loaded  to  the  muzzle.  "  By 
Gotr  he  added,  "  they  will  take  hi« 
life,  if  they  take  nothing  else ;"  and 
he  finished  the  sentence  by  taking  in 
the  meantime  a  huge  pinch  of  snufil 
In  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
on  bis  way  to  Gla^ow,  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Sanderson  accompanied  him. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dempster  became  one 
fle^  on  the  yery  day  of  their  elope- 
ment. I  need  not  describe  to  my  in- 
telligent readers  their  mutual  rap- 
tures. The  only  thing  which  threw 
a  dood  over  their  happiness  was  the 


dread  of  pursuit,  and  a  whole  volley 
of  reproaches.  But  though  they  had 
boldly  and  openly  taken  possession 
of  Mr  Dempster's  house  in  Virsinia 
Street,  the  day  Mssed  over  wi&out 
interruption.  The  next  came  and 
departed  in  the  same  way,  and  tb6 
next,  and  the  next.  At  length,  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  the  button-maker 
and  his  spouse  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  were  both  in  bladz,  and 
their  countenances  were  "  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger."  They  spoke 
not  a  word  of  reproach,  for  the  good 
people  now  knew  that  it  would  do 
no  gaod,  and,  besides,  were  very 
glad  to  see  their  child  so  respectably 
settled  for  life.  One  little  circum^ 
stance  had  perhaps  no  small  influ- 
ence in  bringins  them  to  this  whole-' 
some  mode  of  thinking ;  I  mean  an 
apoplectic  fit,  which  removed  the 
worthy  Macalpin  from  this  life,  just 
as  he  was  steppin^^  ashore,  with  his 

Eistols  in  his  hand,  at  the  Brooroie* 
iw.  Whether  this  was  a  consum- 
mation hurried  on  by  the  effecU  of 
his  passion,  it  is  difiBcult  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  buriei  a( 
Kilmun  with  all  due  solemnity. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dempster  live  in  thtf 
greatest  possible  felicity ;  while  the 
former  continues  to  be  looked  up  to 
by  all  the  young  haberdashers  of 
Ulasgow,  as  afibrding  the  finest  in- 
stance now  extant  of  the  falseness  of 
Shakespeare's  apothegm,  that 

*'  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  nut 
smooth.** 

H.  G.  B. 


;f  arebell  to  t]^  ilMt. 


SwKET  Roee  of  summer,  whither  fled  ? 

Why  fades  so  sood  thy  lovely  bloom  ? 
Thy  glowiag  bosom  scarcely  spread 

When  Nature  teals  thy  hapless  doom  I 
Hadst  thou  expir*d  on  Laura's  breast, 

I  would  not  o*er  thy  fate  repine ; 
In  Ufe  and  death  supremely  blest— 

The  loveliest  flow*r — the  richest  shrine; 
But  thos  to  vanish  from  my  view, 

To  see  thy  head  with  age  decline. 
Demands  a  rigl),«.sweet  Rose,  adieu ! 

When  wafted  on  Favonfaisf*  wing, 
Young  Flora's  footsteps  first  are  seen. 

And,  solUy  smiling,  genial  spring 
Arrsy*d  thy  parent  stem  In  grsen, 

The  d^sy  oo  the  verdant  lawn 

^  of  thy  Ivories  gay* 


As  the  first  streak  of  orient  dawn 
Is  haU*d,  the  harbinger  of  day ; 

We  joyous  saw  thy  green-buds  swell. 
And  forward  lookM  to  flowery  May, 

But  thou  art  fled, — sweet  Rose,  ftrewell  1 

I  saw  the  modest  primrose  smile, 

Inbal'd  the  violet's  odorous,  breath. 
The  flaunting  tulip  bloom'd  awhUe, 

And,  dnx^rfng,  sunk  in  early  death. 
How  sweet  the  birch  at  dewy  mom. 

And  wall-flow*r  at  the  twilight  hour. 
And,  sweeter  still,  the  bloisom*d  thorn, 

When    linnets  shook   Its  soow.white 
show*r  f 
Though  every  day  brought  graces  new, 

1  thought  of  thee,  the  loveliest  flow'r ; 
But  thou  art  fled*— sweet  Rose,  adieu  ! 
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While  evening  suns  serenely  smilM, 
And  still  I  saw  thy  bosom  swell, 

Beheld  thee  Flora*s  fovourite  child  t 
At  last,  she  wav*d  her  viewless  wand 

Above  thy  bodding  form  so  fair. 
And  bade  thy  blushing  leaves  expand. 

Her  noblest  pride,  her  fondest  care ; 
With  thee  her  sole  delight  to  dweU; 
.  For  thou  wert  sweet  beyond  compare; 
But  thou  art  fled,— sweet  Rose,  £Rrewell  f 

How  sweet  thy  fragrance  floating  round ! 

Thy  clustering  leaves  how  rich  to  see  ! 
With  thee  thesun-brlght  summer  q:own*d, 

Rejoioed  in  Nature's  jubilee  ! 
Love*s  gentle  whispers  softer  flowM 

Amidst  thy  breathing  odours  sweet. 
And  Beauty's  cheek  more  richly  glow*d 

When  thou  wert  blushing  at  her  feet ; 
On  swifter  wings  their  moments  flew. 

With  thee  to  shade  their  lovM  retreat ; 
But  thou  art  gone,— sweet  Rose,  adieu  I 

To  languish  in  thy  lap  at  noon. 

The  wild-bee  left  the  ]ily*s  bell. 
And  deem'd  it  Nature's  richest  boon 

Within  thy  silken  folds  to  dwell : 
Upon  thy  richly  blooming  breast 

The  dews  of  morning  lov'd  to  lie ; 
And  evening  zephyrs  still  were  blest. 

If  they  could  on  thy  bosom  die. 
Where  soft  as  moonlight  beams  they  fell, 
'   Expiring  in  a  gentle  sigh ; 
Bnfc  thou  art  fled,— sweet  Rose,  fiEurewell ! 

TJjisated  still  the  gazer's  eye 

.    Beheld  thy  blush  by  Nature  giy*n. 

Fair  as  the  cloudless  eastern  sky. 

When    mom    unbars    the    gates    of 
Heav'n : 
Yet  rich  and  lovely  as  the  glow 

On  Lai)ra*8  virgin  cheek  that  spread ; 


But  Time  has  laid  thy  beauty  low ; 

The  blush  fh>m  Laura's  chieek  has  fled  ! 
Like  thine  as  sweet,*-as  transient  too ; 

How  lovely  both,— how  quidcly  shed  ! 
Sweet  Rose-buds  both,  a  sad  adieu  f 

But  thou,  although  thy  early  bloom 

Was  but  the  blossom  of  an  hour. 
Still  breath'st  around  a  rich  perfume* 

Though  faded, — stUl  a  predoua  flowV: 
When  but  a  few  short  months  are  o'er. 

Thy  stem  shall  bud  and  bloom  again. 
Glad  spring  its  verdure  shall  restore. 

And  summer  lead  her  laughing  train 
To  load  the  branch  fhnn  which  thou  feD  | 

Yet  still  this  parting  gives  me  pain  ; 
I  grieve  to  say,  ^^  Sweet  Rose,  finewdl  I** 

And  thou  canst  whisper  in  my  ear. 

Though  Laura's  bloom  is  fled  like  thine, 
She  still  has  charms  which  I  revere. 

That  fondly  round  my  heart  entwine  $ 
Though  fled  what  onc^  could  glad  my 
sight. 

And  seem'd  so  lovely  to  the  eye, 
Enough  remains  to  give  delight ; 

For  Love  and  Virtue  never  die, 
But  shed,  their  odours,  ever  new— 

They  cm  the  stroke  of  Time  defy. 
When  we  have  b^  youth's  Rose  adieu. 

And  though  each  early  grace  is  fled, 
^     Which  time  again  shall  ne'er  restore. 
Though  we  must  mingle  with  the  deod. 

The  dream  of  life  for  ever  o'er ; 
There  is  a  spring  shall  yet  return. 

When  light  shall  burst  the  dreary  i^oom. 
Inspire  the  ashes  of  the  urn. 

And  wake  the  sleepers  of  the  tomb : 
flach  are  the  truths  thou  deign'st  to  tell ; 

Yet  must  I  mourn  thy  Aided  bloom. 
And  8^  to  say,  ^  Sweet  Rosi^  fipe* 
weU!" 
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Not  long  ago>  tbere  appeared  In 
your  Maganne  an  interesting  paper 
containing  a  number  of  instances 
where  individuals,  immediately  pre- 
tIous  to  their  death,  had  had  revealed 
to  them  presages  of  its  near  and  cer- 
tain approaph.  Every  body,  I  believe, 
has  heard  or  read  something  of  this 
sort ;  and,  con8e<|uently^  the  autJ^or 
of  that  article  might  have  multiplied 
his  examples  to  nearly  any  extent 
But  there  are  two  cases  of  this  pre- 
sentiment so  very  remarkable  in 
themselves^  and  at  the  same  time  so 
perfectly  authentic,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised they  should  hare  been  over* 


looked  or  onrftled,  especially  as  ^7 
are  to  be  found  in  a  work  '*  xMA, 
Dr  Johnson  says,  "  the  critic  aaj^^ 
read  for  its  elegance,  the  philoMpbcr 
for  its  arguments,  Mid  the  saint  for 
its  piety ;"  I  mean,  '*  Some  Passages 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  mtrl 
of  Rochester,"  by  Bishop  Burnet. 

The  first  of  these  is  nearly  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  m^iority  of 
the  anecdotes  related  by  your  corret* 
pondent. 

"  When  he  (Roobester)  went  to 
sea  in  the  year  1665,  tiiere  hamwAed 
to  be  in  the  same  ship  with  him  Mr 
Montague^  and  anotlier  gentleman  of 
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qaaHlty  ;  these  two>  the  former  espe- 
cialljy  seemed  persuaded  that  tney 
•boiud  nerer  return  into  England. 
Mr  Montague  said  he  was  sure  of  it : 
the  other  was  not  so  positive.  The 
£arl  of  Rochester  and  the  last  of 
these  entered  into  a  formal  engage- 
ment, not  without  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion, that  if  either  of  them  died, 
he  diould  appear  and  giye  the  other 
notice  of  the  future  state,  if  there 
was  anj.  But  Mr  Montague  would 
not  enter  into  the  hond.  Mlien  the 
daj  came  that  they  thought  to  have 
taken  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Be^;en,  Mr  Montague,  though  he  had 
such  a  strong  presage  in  his  mind  of 
his  approaching  death,  jet  he  gene- 
musly  staid  all  the  while  in  the  place 
of  danger.  The  other  gentleman 
signalised  his  courage  in  a  most  un- 
daunted manner,  tifl  near  the  end  of 
the  action,  when  he  fell,  on  a  sud- 
den, into  such  a  tremhling,  that  he 
could  scarce  stand  ;  and  Mr  Monta- 
gue, going  to  hold  him  up,  as  they 
were  in  eadi  other's  arms,  a  cannon- 
ball  killed  him  outright,  and  carried 
away  Mr  Montague's  belly,  so  that 
he  (bed  within  an  hour  after.  The 
Earl  of  Rochester  told  me,  that  these 
presages  they  had  in  their  minds 
made  some  impression  on  him,  thai 
there  were  separate  beings,  and  that 

THE  SOUL,  EITHER  BY  A  NATUBAL 
SAGACITY,  OR  SOME  SECRET  NOTICE 
COMMUNICATED  TO  IT,  HAD  A  SORT 

OP  divination:  but  that  gentle- 
man's nerer  appearing,  was  a  great 
snare  to  him,  during  Uie  rest  ol  his 
life." 

The  second  case  differs  in  one  re- 
nectfrom  the  fore^ing,  and  from  all 
those  adduced  in  the  paper  on  Fatal 
Presentiments.  I  shall  give  it  in  the 
Btah^'s  words. 

**  He  told  me  of  another  oddpre^ 
sage  that  one  had  of  his  approaching 
d^th,  in  the  Lady  Warre,  his  mo- 
ther-in-law's house:  The  Chaplain 
had  dreamt  that  such  a  day  he 
should  die ;  but  being  by  all  the  fa- 
mily put  out  of  the  belief  of  it,  he 
had  Mittost  forgot  it :  till  the  even- 
ing before,  at  supper,  there  beine 
thirteen  at  table,  according  to  a  fond 
conceit  that  one  of  these  must  soon 
dis^  one  of  the  yonng  ladies  pointed 
to  him,  that  he  was  to  die.  He,  re- 
membering his  dream,  fell  into  some 
diaardcr^  and.  the  Lsidy  Warre  re- 
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proving  him  for  his  superstition,  he 
said,  he  was  confident  tie  was  to  die 
before  morning  ;  but  he  being  in  per* 

feet  health,  it  was  not  much  minded. 
He  went  to  his  chamber,  and  sat  up 
late,  as  appeared  by  the  burning  of 
his  candle,  and  he  had  been  prepar- 
ing his  notes  for  his  sermon,  but  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  Uie  next 
morning!   These    things,  he  said, 

•  made  him  incline  to  beheve  the  soul 
was  a  substance  distinct  from  mat- 
ter, and  this  often  returned  into  his 
thoughts." 

In  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  these, 
and  all  similar  anecdotes,  will  appear 
as  nothing  but  mere  phantasmata  of 
the  brain,  which,  like  all  other  vi- 
sionary hallucinations,  would  have 
attracted  little  or  no  observation, 
were  it  not  for  the  accidental  coinci- 
dence between  the  presage,  engen- 
dered by  a  morbid  affection  of  the 
mind,  and  the  event,  which,  to  hasty 
and  superficial  thinkers,  gives  it  some- 
thing of  the  air  and  character  of 
prophecy.  And,  in  support  of  this 
view,  it  may  be,  and  in  fact  has  been 
argued,  that  no  record  has  been  taken 
of  the  ^supposed)  innumerable  in- 
stances m  which  *'  presages  of  «p* 
nroaching  death"  have  been  belied, 
because  they  are  little  calculated  to 
interest  the  imagination,  or  gratify 
the  love  of  the  marvellous ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  case  where 
accident  has  produced  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  omen,  has  been  ea- 
gerly seized  hold  of  and  retailed  for 
Vie  gratification  of  superstitious  and 
credulous  anecdote-mongers ;  that  of 
the  vast  numbers,  for  example,  who 
have  died  in  battle,  there  have  been 

'  exceedingly  few  who  had  any  other 
presentiment  than  that  created  by  the 
natural  and  ineradicable  principle  of 
fear,  from  which  no  human  being  is 
altogedier  exempt,  when  death,  in  a 
thousand  forms,  is  every  instant  sta- 
ring him  in  the  face, — still  fewer  who, 
abandoning  the  confidence  which 
every  man  has  in  his  own  good  for- 
tune, firmly  believed  they  would  not 
survive  a  particular  conflict, — and 
only  a  rare  instance  now  and  then, 
where  diance  has  given  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  mind  the  colour  of  pro- 
phecy, by  the  apparent  fulfilment  of 
a  bap-hazard  prediction  ;  and,  last- 
ly, tnat  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture  being,  upon  tbe  whole,  uniform 
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in  their  operation^  it  must  be  self- 
evident,  tnat  examples  of  this  pre- 
tended species  of  myination  would 
be  as  numerous  as  they  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  reverse. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
deny  that  there  may  not  be  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  all  this.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  an  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  supernatural  kind,  running 
counter  to  the  general  experience  of 
mankind,  rare  m  its  occurrence,  and 
perhaps  embellished  in  the  relation, 
ought  doubtless  to  be  received  with 
extreme  caution,  and  accredited  only 
on  the  best  evidence,  narrowlv  ex- 
amined bv  the  rules  of  a  strict  logic. 
But,  on  tne  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
reason  at  all,  we  can  only  reason 
from  such  facts,  properly  authenti- 
cated, as  we  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of;  and  it  is  a  very  insufficient 
ground  for  wholly  rejecting  these 
facts  as  unworthy  of  regard,  that 
none  of  a  contrary  description  have 
been  put  upon  record;  in  other  words, 
to  meet  testimony  by  hypothesis. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  point  presentc 
Iv  under  consideration,  to  allege  that 
tnere  may  have  been  innumerable 
cases  of  fatal  presentiment  not  veri- 
fied by  the  result.  The  question,  in 
all  reasoning,  is,  not  what  may  have 
happened,  but  what  condu^n  are 
we  to  draw  from  facts  which  no- 
body disputes?  Nor  is  there  much 
in  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
supposed  uniformity  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  and 
the  consequent  congruity  of  feeling 
among  all  men  on  certain  subjects. 
As  was  properly  remarked  in  the 
former  paper,  the  physiolcffy  of  the 
mind  is  a  subject  but  litt^  known, 
and  probably  destined  to  remain  for 
ever  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  dreams  and  of  mad- 
ness demonstrate,  that  Uiere  exist  re- 
lations among  our  ideas,  of  which^ 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  we  are 
perfectly  unconscious,  and,  widi  all 
our  best  ingenuity,  incompetent  to 
solve  or  explain.  Jt  is,  therefore, 
most  unphilosophical  to  prooojance  a 
fact  incmlible  because  it  is  rare,  or 
unworthy  of  examination  because  it 
harmouiaes  not  with  the  common 
course  of  our  experience ;  and  it  is 
utterly  absurd  to  erect  our  general 
consciousness   into   a   standard  by 
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which  to  try  those  anomalies  and 
exceptions,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  a 
spiritual  being,  of  many,  if  not  per- 
haps the  greater  part,  of  whose  pro* 
perties  we  are  still  in  complete  igno* 
ranee. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philoeophert 
believea  that  the  mind  was  endowed^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  a  power  of 
prescience  totally  distinct  from  and 
mdependent  of  that  conjectural  sa- 
j;acity  in  regard  to  the  future,  which 
IS  derived  from  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive experience  of  the  past;, 
and  Cicero,  in  different  parts  of  hia 
philosophical  works,  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  entertained  a  simi- 
lar belief.  In  fact,  this  is  a  tenel 
which  has  been  common  to  men  ia 
all  ages,  embodied  in  their  popu- 
lar poetry  and  traditions,  and  dis- 
puted only  in  periods  of  sceptical  re- 
finement. And  if  we  admit — as  I 
think  we  must,  if  we  reason  at  all 
on  the  subject — that  every  action  and 
every  event  occur  in  conformity  to 
general  laws, — ^in  other  words,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  contingency 
either  in  human  actions  or  the  course 
of  events,  but  that  each  must  be  de- 
termined by  an  adequate  motive  or 
cause, — diere  seems  nothing  repug- 
nant to  reason,  or  inconsistent  with 
what  we  already  know  of  the  mind, 
in  admitting  the  possible  existence 
of  such  a  faculty,  though,  for  wise 
purposes,  its  operation  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  we  are 
kept  in  salutary  ignorance  of  th^ 
things  yet  to  be.  If  there  be  no  con« 
tingency,  every  thing  is  necessary, 
and,  what  must  inevitably  happen, 
majf,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  thf 
contrary,  be  sometixpes,  and  to  a  ob- 
tain extent,  foreseen  even  by  man  in 
his  present  imperfect  state.  It  hap 
been  often  remarked,  that  men  have  a 
presentiment  of  approaching  disaster 
and  calamity,  while  prosperity,  even 
when  it  comes  suddenly,  is  seldom 
or  never  preceded  by  any  presagf  of 
its  approach.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
vrise  provision,  as  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  men  to  receive  a  pie- 
monition  of  coming  evil  than  of  conn- 
iDggood.  But  we  think  a  diflOsrent 
solution  may  be  given.  All  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  man  are  de-« 
voted  primarily  to  bis  preservation, 
and  are  most  violently  cslled  into 
action  when  it  is  endangjered.  Henoe, 
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eren  the  Tery  insdncts  of  his  Bftture  the  foul,  either  hy  a  natufnl  sagacity, 

frequently  give  him  a  sort  of  salutary  or  some  secret  notice  communicated 

presentiment    indispensahle    to   his  to  it,  had  a  sort  of  divination,"  cometf 

isfety.    It  is  upon  tnis  principle  that  much    nearer  the  truth  than  any 

we  would  account  for  the  presently  conclusion  hitherto  drawn  by  those 

ment  of  evil  being  so  much  more  who  have  speculated  on  the  subject, 

powerful  than  that  of  good,  which  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a 

requires  no  harbinger  to  prepare  us  man  of  Bishop  Burnet's  acuteness 

for  its  approach.    But  for  the  very  and  "  natural  sagacity"  should  have  - 

same  reason  that  we  have  sometimes  sufiered  a  matter  so  interesting  to 

a  general  and  indefinite  presentiment  pass  without  offering  a  single  remark 

of  coming  evil,  which  may,  in  fact,  on  the  subject, 

prove  complex  in  its  character,  we  The    anecdote  of   the    chaplain 

may  have  a  distinct  presage  of  the  shows,  that  such  presentiments   as 

approach    of   death,   which   is  one  those  I  have  been  writing  of  are  not 

evoit,  and  in  itself  the  most  awful  confined*to  men  exposed  to  the  perils 

we  are  called  upon  to  meet  in  the  of  war,  and  is  at  least  one  authentic 

present  state  of  our  being.  instance  of  such  presages  communi« 

I  am   therefore  of  opinion,  that  cated  by  dreams ;  iuii  r  Spo^  U  At6e 

Lord  Rochester's  "  impression,  that  ign.                             Onieopolos. 
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1  SAW  a  face  once  in  a  dream.    O  God ! 
Rather  than  gaxe  upon  that  face  again. 
Let  sleep  forsake  my  aching  eyes  for  ever. 
I  kneiv^  the  features  well ;  thejr  were  the  same 
As  those  OD  ^hom  my  soul  rejoiced  to  look 
In  luxury  of  love  and  happiness, — 
The  Eainc.-'Tet  oh  !  how  changed  !    It  cannot  be 
That  Death  has  power  like  this  o'er  things  so  bright. 
O^th  may  corrupt ;  and  in  the  grave  the  worm 
May  riot  on  young  beauty.    But  can  Death 
Assume  thia  ni&rUe  stillness, — this  dread  air 
Of  $Ad  but  detp  repose  ?    Can  cold,  stem  Death 
Embalm  in  gloomy  immortality 
The  melmicbuly  smile,  or  the  faint  flush 
Of  lingering  lite  upon  a  fair  wan  cheek  ? 
These  are  lis  horrors !  This  wild  mockery 
Of  life  beyond  the  grave ;  this  awful  gaze 
Of  fix'd  and  stony  nothingness,  that  still  seems 
To  admit  not  of  decajr ;  that  cold,  glaa'd  eye, 
Tet  fix'd  upon  you  with  a  nameless  meaning, 
Whidi  brings  before  your  mind  the  sightless  ball 
Of  some  Egyptian  statue,  dimly  seen 
By  moonli^t  on  the  Nile's  lone  banks,  or  where 
In  tombs  eternal  mouldering  monarchs  lie ; 
That  damp  white  brow ;  that  hair,  robb'd  of  its  lustre, 
Tet  as  dark  as  ever,  shaded  across 
The  unchanginff  forehead  like  a  cypress  wreath : 
These  are  Death's  horron ;  when,  with  fiendish  powers. 
He  sporU  with  your  affection  for  lost  friends. 
Converting  love  to  awe,  and  a  strange  fear 
Of  sometlung  undefin'd, — a  withering  doubt 
That  what  you  look  on  is  not  what  it  seems« 
Or  what  it  was.    Then  comes  the  stifled  groan 
Of  complex  woe ;  and  then  the  sudden  start 
That  robs  you  of  the  vision,  and  again 
Wakes  you  to  misery !  n  /^  » 
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LETTER  PROM    THE    PRIVY   COUNCIL    OF   SCOTLAND,    TO    EINO   JAMES  VI.^ 
ANENT  PUBLISHING  THE  W0REI8  OF  MR  THOMAS  CRAIO.    1610  *. 


To  His  Maiestie,  anent  Mr  Thomas 
Craigis  Workis* 

Pleis  tour  Sacred  MajeHie^ 

The  assnirance  gevin  to  ws^  of 
zour  Majestels  good  pleasour  and 
will  to  haye  tbeworkis  of  umquhill 
Mr  Thomas  Craig,  f  rit  unpublish* 
ed,)  to  be  perused  afid  sene,  bes  ge- 
Tin  ws  the  bardiement  now,  efter 
exact  consideratioun  bad  be  ws  of 
the  same,  to  commend  tbame  to  zonr 
M^jesteis  most  gratious  patronage^ 
qubilk  we  the  more  bauldlie  have 
undertaiken  to  do,  in  regard  we  find 
the  same  to  conteine  most  excellent 
mater^  eloquentlie  penned  be  the 
author,  who  most  leamedlie  has  not 
onlie  expressed  hlmselff  in  his  bookis 
de  feudis,  hot  also  hes  left  honnour- 
able  monumentis  in  his  poemes  writ- 
ten in  honour  of  zour  Majesteis  selff^ 
zour  royall  progenitouris^  zour  Ma- 
jesteis most  excellent  quene,  and  the 
prince,  his  grace,  zour  beynes  sone, 
all  of  thame  selffis  worthy  to  be  im- 
V  parted  to  the  aig  present  and  poster!- 
tie,  and  not  so  to  be  schaddowed  up 
in  perisching  scrollis.  The  publiscb- 
ing  quherof,  can  not  hot  b^iet  hon- 
nourable  credite  to  this  zour  Majesties 
kingdome,  and  proffitabkgood  to  the 
subjects  of  the  same.  We  think  it 
nodbt  expedient  to  impesche  zour 
sacred  earis  in  declaring  with  quhat 
fervent  zeale  and  devotioun  to  zour 
beynes  service  and  publict  good 
the  author  wes  consumed  quhill 
he  leved,  as  most  notour  to  zour  Ma- 
jesties selff  and.  whole  cuntrey ;  the 
reporte  quherof  we  remit  to  the 
richt  honourable  and  alwyse  learned 
zour  Migesties  chancellor  of  this 
kingdome,  of  whome  zour  Majestic 
may  treulie  try  the  worthy  stuff  of 


these  worlds,  togidder  with  our  fer- 
vent desyre  tod  requeist  to  zour  Ma- 
jestic, to  mak  suche  rare  monumentis 
go  abroad  to  the  world,  qubilkis  just- 
Be  craves  to  receave  their  dew  luster 
and  lyf  frome  zour  Majesties  self, 
whose  princelie  virtewis  and  royall 
dispositioun  towardis  all  learning 
may  onlie  ansuerablie  ryse  up  these 
worlds,  and  restore  thame  to  thair 
deserved  and  desyred  lycbt.  We  are 
out  of  all  doubt  to  find  pardoun  of 
zour  Majesde,  for  the  offering  of 
these  our  lyke  commendable  ende- 
voris  to  zour  beynes  protectioun, 
knowing  zour  Majesde  to  be  a  peerles 
patrone  of  all  learned  erudidoun,  ia 
qubom  God  hes  placed  suche  rare 
princelie  qualides  of  force  to  mak  the 
world  wonder  and  admire  thame,  and 
to  ws  zour  Maj^des  subjectis  so 
powerfull,  that  iibtnost  ardent  zeale 
to  the  Almicbde,  we  pray  for  the 
happie  jprogres  and  perpetuide  of  the 
same^  in  zour  Majesties  long  and 
happie  lenght  and  slorious  reigne, 
and  zour  beynes  roytul  progenie.  In 
the  quhilk  prayer;,  we  maist  bumblie 
tak  our  leive.  Sic  'subsciibitur.  Zour 
Migesdes  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjectis  and  servitouris,  Jo.  Pres- 
toun  Blyntyre,  S^  T.  Hammiltonn^ 
^  A.  Hay  kilsyth^  dericus  rmstri 
Edzell,  S^  A.  Hammiltoun^  J.  Hay, 
Robert  Melvill. 

N.fi.— Besides  this  letter  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  King,  in  favour 
of  his  Works,  there  was  a  "  Become 
mendation  Jrom  the  Estates  to  his 
Majestic  of  wmquhyle  Mr  Thomas 
Craige,  his  works." — "  Acts  of  Uie 
Parliaments  of  Scotland."  Vol.  IV., 
p.  693.  Both  are  omitted  by  Mr 
Tyder. 


*  Transcribed  fW>m  a  volume  of  Letters  from  King  James  VI.,  and  of  the  Prity 
Coondly  from  1604  to  1612,' preserved  in  the  General  Register  Hoossb 
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THE  AUTO*BIOeiArHT  OF  OILBXET  O&JKBNWOOP; 

In  Four  Paris. 
Parti. 


In  truth,  he  xras  a  strange  and  wayward  wigfat«-^«afHe. 


Btoc&AFHicAL  Memoirs  are  ge- 
nerally pemaed  with  avidity,  often 
with  much  pleasure,  as  a  fruitful 
sovroe  of  ainiiaenieiit  and  instruction, 
ahhoBgh  this  is  sometimes  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  character  deli- 
neated. It  formed  part  of  the  litany 
of  a  man  well  acouainted  with  hu- 
man nature — "Goo  preserre  me  from 
BT  friends  !  I  am  aware  of  my  ene- 
mies." This  prayer  might  be  utter- 
ed by  erery  one  who  prises  posthu- 
mous fiune,  and  who  imagines  it 
possible  that  his  ''  sayings  and  do- 
m^i"  will  be  recorded  when  he  is 
strecdied  in  the  narrow  house,  alike 
inamsiblf  to  the  ¥oice  of  praise  and 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
dmt  no  man  was  oTer  truly  great  to 
his  wmlet  de  ekambre.    To  obtain  and 
praenre  respect,  it  is  necesmry  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  fictitious  dignity, 
whkh  ean  be  done  only  by  keeping 
at  a  certain  distance,  and  aToiding 
improper  familiarity ;  otherwise,  we 
aie  sore  to  betray  the  weaknesses  of 
omr  natnre ;  for  there  are  infirmities, 
both  physicU  and  intellectual,  inse- 
paralde  from  the  greatest  and  wisest, 
irdiich,  when    conspicuous,   reduce 
them  to  the  lerd  of  ordinary  mortals. 
A  cenoal,  at  the  head  of  nis  army, 
inUnuurch  with  fearlen  intrepidity 
to  the  ficU  of  death,  and  after  hay- 
lag  dared  him  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
wfll  be  afraid  to  snuff  his  candle  with 
hai  fingers.    A  nhilosopher  may  ha- 
sangne  his  pupus  in  the  Lyceum  on 
the  beauty  of  yirtne,  and  persuade 
even  himself  that  he  is  superior  to 
tibe  infirmities  of  nature;  yet  the 
impertinenoe  of  a  servant  may  rouse 
him  to  anger,  or  the  blandishments  of 
a  wanton  provoke  to  libidinous  desire. 
What  can  be  more  opposed  to  each 
other,  than  Cesar  wntmg  Feni,  vidi, 
vkij  and  whining  on  his  couch  like  a 
sidL  baby, "  Give  me  some  drink,  Ti- 
liBiQs !    or  Perides,  in  the  groves  of 
Academus,  listening  to  the  lectures 
^  Zeno,  and  the  same  sage  IdUing 
VOL.  xy. 


on  the  lap  of  the  courtesan  Aspasia ! 
Or,  to  come  to  modem  times,  how 
^^srent  was  the  mind  of  Bacon, 
when  writing  his  Novum  Organum, 
from  the  feeling  with  which  he  wrote 
his  instrucdons  for  escaping  the  in- 
cantations of  witchcraft  I  The  fable 
of  Hercules  wielding  his  dub,  and 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Omphale  hoU* 
ing  t£e  distaff,  has  been  realiaedin 
later  ages,  by  Charles,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
teUing  his  beads  in  the  monastery  at 
Estremadura.  The  author  who  be* 
lieves  himself  secured  of  immortal 
fame,  writhes  under  the  attack  of  a 
dull  scribbler,  or  fee\»  a  pang  of 
envy,  when  a  rival's  name  is  mention- 
ed with  applause.  Although  the  an- 
cient philosopher,  when  abused  by 
an  impudent  fellow,  said,  that  if  an 
ass  kicked  at  him,  he  would  not  de- 
grade himself  by  returning  the  com« 
pliment;  yet  the  contempt  expressed 
m  the  observation  proved  that  he 
felt  the  insult ;  and  our  great  mo- 
dem m<nralist,  Johnson,  has  left  it 
on  recOTd,  that  even  his  gigantic 
mind  could  not  rise  above  that  fed* 
ing;  for  he  says. 

Of  all  the  griefli    that  harass  the  dis# 

tressM) 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scomAil.  jest ; 
Fate  never  woonds  more  deep  the  gensr- 

oua  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead^s  lomlt  points 

the  dart. 

This  is  according  to  nature;  we 
may  afi^t  publiciy  to  despise,  but 
we  cannot  help  secredy  feeling.  The 
war-horse,  that  rushed  fearlessly  to 
the  diarge,  will  g^p  round  the 
park  to  avoid  the  sting  of  a  gad-fly. 
A  pracUcal  illustraUon  has  Just  now 
brought  home  this  observation  to 
"  my  business  and  my  bosom :" 
while  writing  this  sheet,  a  puny  fly 
has  been  bussing  about  my  eyes,  and 
tickling  my  nose,  till  it  baa  wearied 
out  my  patience ;  and,  unlike  Undo 
Tobyinasimihur  case,  I  have  lost 
T 
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my  temper;  and^  irritated  by  the 
teasing  intruder^  now  settled  before 
me,  1  struck,  at  the  insect,  missed  it, 
but  peeled  my  knuckles  on  the  binge 
of  my  desk :  yet  the  reader,  if  he  has 
patience  to  peruse  the  auto-biography 
which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  him, 
will  find  that  I  have  borne  far  great- 
er evils,  if  not  with  equanimity,  at 
least  without  betra^in^  the  same  im- 
patience and  irrascibihty.  Although 
this  may  be  thought  a  digression,  it 
is  intended  as  illustrative  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  no  man  is  great  or  wise 
at  all  times ;  and  that  about  all  of 
us  there  are  some  things  which  it 
were  wise  to  keep  concealed,  gt,  in 
the  language  of  Bums, 

Aye  keep  something  to  oar8eI*8, 
We  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 

From  these  considerations,  I  main- 
tain, that  it  is  seldom  for  the  honour 
of  a  diaracter,  who  is  brought  before 
the  public,  that  his  biographer  should 
have  been  too  familiar  with  him  of 
whom  he  writes ;  above  all  things,  it 
is  to  be  denderated,  that  he  should 
not  have  been  his  doting  and  en- 
thusiastic admirer,  blind  to  the  foi- 
bles and  frailties  which  "  human 
flesh  is  heir  to."  And  the  greater 
the  veneration  entertained  for  the 
^aracter,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  iddatry,  by  so  much  the  more 
is  the  danger  of  injudicious  disdo- 
iuree  increased.  I  would  not  have 
fitrors,  or  lapses,  which  may  serve  as 
beacons  to  the  pubHc,  concealed. 
There  is  no  great  risk  of  the  most 
tlevoted  admirer  attempting  to  white- 
wash them,  that  they  may  appear  as 
virtues.  The  danger  is,  either  that 
the  biographer,  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  wnom  he  writes  as  an  oracle, 
retails  all  his  thoughtless  and  unpre- 
meditated sallies  as  deliberate  cogita- 
tions and  words  of  wisdom,  or,  if  they 
will  not  bear  that  appellation,  as  be* 
ing  at  least  excusable,  on  Account  of 
him  by  whom  they  were  uttered. 
In  this  case,  the  biographer  resem- 
bles a  fond  mother  prating  about 
her  child  in  a  company  of  strangers ; 
when,  although  she  may  tickle  some 
itching  ears,  and  gratify  those  who 
wish  to  see  her  or  her  bantling  made 
ridiculous,  she  is  rashly  exposing 
both  herself,  and  the  object  of  her 
idolatry,  to  the  pity  or  contempt  of 
4ier  Auditors.    How  remarkably  has 
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this  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  author  last  quoted !  How  manr 
of  his  licentious  extemporaneous  e^ 
fusions  have  been  preserved  and  re- 
corded b^  blind  admirers!  They 
were  the  ideas  of  the  moment,  elicit- 
ed by  convivial  hilarity, — ^nnprenae- 
ditated  sallies,  prompted  by  toe  im* 
pulse  of  youthful  passions  and  stronR 
feelings,  aided  by  the  intoxication  o£ 
flattery  and  potent  liquor.  The  pre- 
servation  of  these  has  caused  a  blaili 
on  the  cheek  of  those  who  re^^ect 
his  talents,  and  know  what  excuses 
and  allowances  ought  to  be  made  fow 
a  frail  mortal ;  while  it  has  sflBord- 
ed  his  detractors  and  enemies  s  fair 
pretence  for  insulting  his  memory, 
and  talking  of  him  with  contempt : 
they  can  see  and  know  his  faiUnn, 
but  they  are  unacquainted  with  toe 
strength  of  his  temptations,  or  how 
much  may  have  been  resisted.  When 
we  are  informed  that  Pope  was  an 
epicure.  Gray  a  finical  spruce  fbp» 
and  Thomson  and  Johnson  ghtttOBs^ 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  it  in  some  de« 
gree  lessens  our  respect  for  their  cha- 
racters; and  although  geod«nstwe 
may  philosophically  smile  at  the 

Peara  of  the  brave,  and  fbllies  of  the  wise, 

yet  bigotry,  envy,  and  narrowv- 
ninded  or  malignant  dispositions* 
will  exult  over  these  fhdtties  with 
indecent  triumph.  But  no  p«blie 
character  has  suflftred  more  semelj. 
froni  the  blind  idolatry  of  his  bio- 
grapher than  Johnson.  The  gos- 
sipping  chit-chat  and  untiring  garm- 
lity  of  Boswell,  has  exposed  the  great 
man,  in  his  most  unguarded  mo* 
menu ;  forgetting  that  there  are  at- 
titudes and  positions  in  whldi  we 
may  allow  ourselves  to  appear  befbm 
a  very  intimate  friend,  at  the  mo» 
ment  when  restraint  is  basisbed,  and 
the  mind  unbent,  but  whidi  a  aeom 
of  decoram  would  paint  as  an  Inde- 
cent exposure,  should  we  be  ^us  seen 
by  the  public  A  modest  and  deli- 
cate lady  would  not  admit  even  a  fii^ 
voured  lover  into  the  privacies  of  her 
dressing-room,  (at  least  in  Britain ;) 
and  would  be  ready  to  expire  miih 
shame  and  vexation,  could  she  be* 
lieve  that  her  chamber-maid,  ftfler 
death,  would  expose  her  remains  ia 
their  original  nudity.  Yet  all  this 
has  Boswell  done;  and  die  pubUe 
havega^  <m  the  hapless  victim; 
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aoae  with  a  ai^  of  j^ty,  many  with 
woodmng  cunositv,  and  not  a  few 
vith  boating  and  deli^^ted  eye; 
fluing  on  erery  aoar,  excresdenise,  or 
oeforraiiy,  which  waa  iigadicioaslT 
laid  bare  before  them ;  and  ever  td* 
ta  find  him,  in  his  own  hmgoage, 

Pervendy  grave^  and  poritively  wrong. 

It  if  ta  prereni  the  poaiibilitT  of 

bivia^  alien  an  injudicious  firiend  for 

my  hirtorian  that  I  have  resolved 

apsB  being  m^  own  bio^pher;  aU 

tbon^  1  bebeve  there  is  no  great 

riik  of  my  memory  being  iinored  in 

tbtt  manner,   for   I  have  bad  few 

friends ;  and  of  those  whom  I  escpeet 

to  heave  a  ais^  oyer  my  dust,  there 

is  not  one  who  makes  the  alij^tsst 

pretemiona  to  anthorahip.    It  is,  in- 

oeedy  a  delieate  task  which  I  am 

ibsat  to  nnderteke,  and  I  have  per« 

bsps  resolved  too  vaahly ;  but  I  soom 

to  retract ;  for  I  have  been  throimh 

life  a  recklesa  mortal,  never  cafcnla« 

tine  probabilities,   and  often  aver- 

looni^most  obvious  consequences; 

eiQ(miig  the  present,  and  careless  of 

tbe  fature.    The  d^ree  of  credit  to 

be  given  to  mv   narrative  shall  be 

M  to  the  Toaoer'a  own  disoretioti ; 

tt  the  ssme  time,  I  oan  assure  him, 

tbtt  I  have  been  too  mueh  of  a  laol 

ever  to  wear  the  mask  <^  wisdom:  I 

did  ssmetimes,  at  the  entreaty  of  my 

friends,  Cry  So  slip  it  on ;  but,  like  a 

aew  Aee,  it  was  always  uneasy; 

wai  iltsis  dhmning  the  eye-sight»  at 

odMn  pinchnig  my  nose,  or  stifling 

my  breath ;  so  that,  liftkg  li  for  a 

■smemiry  relief,  I  do  not  tecellect 

me  occasion    ou  which  I  escaped 

delMlkm.    From  aay  earliest  Tears, 

laaymyfitom  my  eMdle,  till  my 

nvorlife  was  descending  fiwim  ittf 

meridka  altitude,  I  prefeffed  fun  to 

fbOoiDphy,  and  would  rather  have 

m  a  fHend  dian  a  good  joke.    I 

bsvB  been  angry  widi  myself,  and 

vanya  man  and  woman  besides; 

Vat  I  never  indulged  hatmd  uauMi 

tty  «ie,  and  knew  envy  only  by 

tiptian.    I   was  not  the  riave, 

me  keen  eombataot  ai  my  pas- 

s,  wi*  which  I  have  had  inmi- 

•"iWt  akinniahes,  and  not  a  few 

fMedbatdcs,  in  most  of  which  I 

^Miesi  being  defeated.  I  was  almost 

wd^  of  eircumstanoes,  as  much 

^  Ike  die^Mrd's  dog,  that  leaves  the 

nce^ tofoHow  a  hare,  and  agnn  turns 
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from  the  diase,  to  pursue  tbe  first 
wild*fbwl  that  springs  up  before  hira. 
People  may  talk  of  the  bappy  days 
and  guileless  innocenee  of  cmldhood, 
when  the  path  is  always  strewed 
with  flowers,  perpetuid  sunshine,  and 
halcyon  seas,  smiling  above  and  a* 
round  them;  when  the  san  never 
went  down  on  their  wrath,  and  they 
never  rose  butwi^  a  light  heart*  I 
am  mtich  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  descriptions;  and  suspect 
they  often  proceed,  not  so  much  worn 
a  reoolkction  of  former  happiness,  as 
a  peevish  frstfiilness  under  pesent 
cares.  At  any  rate,  I  maintaia  that 
my  iqaring  of  life  was  like  what  Na- 
ture generally  makes  that  season,—^ 
changing  April  tky,  clouds,  and  sun- 
ddne,  iidn  and  fair  weather,  alter- 
nately. I  had  many  ^etids,  and,  I 
believe,  not  few  enemies ;  my  friend- 
ships were  warm,  but  not  permanent ; 
ana  my  feuds  were  also  violent,  bus 
of  eqiially  short  duration*  But  let 
me  proceed  methodically ;  and,  as  I 
intend  to  speak  Without  disguise  of 
myself,  I  shall  have  no  reserve  eon<^ 
oeming  others.  My  diequered  Ufa 
may  not  be  without  its  use  to  tho 
world,  ofiMng  some  not  unimportant 
lessons,  to  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  bearing  in  mind^  that 

Meo  xnnst  be  taagbt,  as  if  we  taught 
them  not, 

I  riiall  very  seldom  harass  the  reader 
with  dry  moraliaings,  but  leave  him 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Although  there  is  no  diance  that 
aeven  cities  wiU  contend  for  the  ho* 
nour  of  having  given  me  birth,  as 
the  Greeks  did  Ur  Homer,  I  shall 
leave  my  paternal  spot,  or,  as  D'ls« 
racJi  expressively  terms  it,  myfiiiher^ 
land  involved  in  obscurity,  aond  daik 
as  the  fogs  that  sometimes  hovered 
over  my  native  valley  in  a  winter 
morning.  This  may  iMvha^  raisa 
me  in  the  reader's  estimation ;  fas 
every  body  knows,  that  mist  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  a  magnifying 
glass,  representing  pygmies  as  Pata- 
gonians,  and  cottages  as  enchanted 
castles.  Tbe  names  of  my  parents  I 
shall  also  leave  to  the  reader's  covw 
jecture;  it  being  impossible  that 
they  can  ever  be  discovered  from 
mine,  for  I  have  long  ago  renounced 
my  patronymibk ;  it  was  on  that 
etenmg  on  which  my  father  gave  mo 
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the  last  proof  of  his  prental  feeUiig, 
by  kicking  me  out  of  doors,  which  I 
have  never  since  entered  ;— bat  let 
me  not  anticipate. 

I  was  first  introduced  to  all  the 
pleasures  and  pains  that  mortal  fl^ 
IS  heir  to,  on  New-year^s-day,  which 
imnlies,  at  least,  a  probability  that  I 
had  been  b^;otten  on  the  first  of 
April :  whether  this  had  any  infiu« 
enoe  on  my  brain,  I  shall  leave  phi- 
losophers and  metaphysicians  to  de« 
dde.  The  annals  of  the  first  three 
years  of  my  life  present  nothing 
worthy  of  recording ;  besides,  as  I 
wish  to  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, if  1  ever  recollected  any  events 
of  that  period,  they  are  now  faded 
from  my  memory.  It  may,  however, 
be  nec^sary  to  mention,  that  my  pa- 
rents ^ve  me  the  name  of  Gilbert, 
to  which  I  have  since  added  the  sur- 
name of  Greenwood.  Having  been 
f  receded  by  two  brothers,  and  before 
had  completed  my  first*  year,  my 
mother  ^vmg  me  the  felicity  of  ha- 
ving a  sister,  I  ran  no  great  risk  of 
being  a  spoiled  child.  Indeed,  both 
parents  had  at  my  birth  been  rather 
displeased  with  me,  for  what  I  have 
never  been  able  to  consider  myself 
in  any  degree  responsible;  namdy, 
because  I  was  not  of  the  feminine 
gender,  that  being  the  sex  upon 
which  both  had  set  their  hearts.  The 
birth  of  my  sister  still  farther  oper- 
ated on  the  thermometer  of  their  af- 
fection to  me,  which,  at  its  highest 
point,  had  never  been  beyond  tem- 
I»erate,  generally  bebw ;  and  by  the 
time  my  sister  could  lisp  "  pa '  and 
*^  ma,"  it  had  sunk  nearly  to  the 
freesin^  point  I  could  sp^k  these 
endearing  appellations  much  plainer, 
and  could  clasp  my  father's  knees 
and  my  mother's  neck  as  fondly; 
but,  somehow,  my  efibrts  did  not 
meet  the  same  return ;  and  I  soon 
b^;an  to  pine  in  discontent,  when  I 
taw  my  sister  almost  smothered  with 
maternal  kisses,  and  dandled  in  my 
fiftther's  arms,  while  I  stood  neglect- 
ed, or  was  perhaps  scolded  from  the 
parlour.  From  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion, I  was  left  almost  solely  to  the 
care  of  servants,  and,  except  the 
housemaids,  had  no  other  compa- 
nions ;  for  by  some  unlucky  chance, 
my  brothers  and  I  could  never  agree ; 
they  always  assumed  something  re- 
sembling aristocratical  superiority. 
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while  I  was  for  demooraticfti  eqoa- 

UtT. 

David,  my  eldest  brother,  was  a 
tall,  lubberly  coward,  but  prtmd  and 
irrascible,  never,  for  a  moment,  for- 
getting his  right  of  primogeniture  ; 
ne  then  appesred,  what  be  nas  sinee 

f roved,  rather  of  obtuse  intellect, 
lis  brother  Peter  was  of  a  delicmte, 
and,  I  believe,  infirm  consCitotion  ; 
seldom  in  good  h^th,  whi<^  made 
him  fretful,  peevish,  and  unhappy : 
perhaps  the  parents  nursed  and  pro- 
moted the  wavward  dispontions  of 
both,  by  foolish  and  injudicioas 
fondness;  the  one,  because  he  was 
their  first  bom,  and  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  his  sickly  constitution.  Most 
firmly  do  I  still  believe,  that  mj  pa- 
rents erred  in  both  extremes,  for  my 
brothers  were  spoiled  by  indulgence, 
while  I  was  iiHured  by  n^le<;t ;  and 
that  they  also  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  early  dislike  which  subsisted  be- 
tween my  brothers  and  me,  which 
seemed  to 

^'  Grow  with  oar  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  our  strength.** 

When  we  met  in  the  parlour,  for 
childish  sport,  David  insisted  upon 
having  every  thing  his  own  way,  and 
if  this  was  not  instantly  granted^  like 
Achilles,  he  became  suUen,  and  with- 
drew in  a  pet :  Peter,  again,  would 
cry  at  a  chance  fall,  or  the  moat  tri- 
vial contradiction ;  till  I  was  IddLed 
from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  like 
the  scape-goat  to  the  wildemeaa,  fo 
the  faults  of  others*. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  men* 
tioned,  that  there  might  have  been 
another  reason  for  the  dislike  of  my 
parents :  I  had,  and  still  have,  a 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  the  re- 
verse of  an  Adonis,  which  was  still 
farther  heightened  by  a  most  remark- 
able  squint  with  my  right  eve;  and  it 
is  among  my  earliest  recollections  of 
my  father's  unde,  firom  England,  yi- 
siting  my  paternal  roof;  he  looked  at 
me  with  intense  curiosity,  would 
give  me  sweetmeats  from  his  pockety 
stare  full  in  my  face,,  and  then  placa 
me  so  as  to  have  a  profile  view  of 
my  countenance.  This  was  done  im 
the  presence  of  my  parents;  after 
whidi,  he  laughingly  asked  my  mo». 
ther  if  she  hsd  ever  been  either  in, 
London  or  Paris?  With  much 
simplicity,    she    answered   ''  No." 
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"  Did  the  e?er  see  John  Wilkes?" 
(then  in  the  senith  of  his  civic  and 
political  &ine  ;)  she  again  answered 
mUie negative ;  inouiring his r^son 
ffx  tlM»e  extraordinary  questions. 
•'Because,"  said  he,  "your  son, 
whom  I  delight  to  look  on,  is  the 
yerj  mcture  of  that  celebrated  pa- 

My  father  beUeved  himself  a  poli*' 
tidan;  and  if  he  hated  an^  man 
who  had  never  injured  him,  it  was 
John  Wilkes,  whom  his  unde  had 
pronounced  a  celebrated  patriot.  This 
be  attributed  to  his  loyalty,  although 
I  hare  since  ducovered  that  it  pro- 
ceeded   from    some   attachment   to 
Lord  Bute.  '' Like  that  scoundrel  1" 
exclaimed  my  father ;  "  I  would  as 
socm  hear  you  say  he  is  like    the 
Grand  Turk !"   "  And  he  may  be  a 
▼cry  respecuble  man,  and  a  good- 
looking  personage  for  aught  I  know, 
replied  the  unde.    A  dispute  now 
took  place,  which  I  was  not  of  an 
age  to  understand ;  but  1  can  recol- 
lect that  it  was  continued^  till  both 
got  angry;  for  my  father's  breath 
ftikd  him,  which  it  alwavs  did  when 
in  a  rage,  and  my  uncle  s  face  red- 
dened like  the  gills  of  the  turkey- 
oock  in  the  yard  when  I  provoked 
him  with  a  stick.    My  unde  was  a 
rich  old    bachelor,  and  had  come 
down  intending  to  pass  some  weeks 
of  the  summer  with  us ;  but   the 
conversation  about  Wilkes  was  re- 
newed next  day  at  breakfast;   at 
dinner  they  ''fought   their  battle 
o*er  again ;    and  the  result  was,  tha^ 
unde  took  his  departure  next  morn- 
ing.   After  he  was  gone,  I  went  up 
to  my  father  to  shew  him  a  bird 
which  had  been  given  me  bv  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  he  stamrped  with  his  foot, 
and,  with  a  frown  which  I  have  not 
yet  forgotten,  cried,  "  Get  out  of  my 
aiidits  you  ugly  brat !  you  are  a  dis- 
SSelo  thl^amilyP'    I  did  not 
then  undersund  this;    but  I  felt 
that  every  day  after  I  was  less  wd- 
come  to  the  presence  of  both  my 

^nir  about  a  year  after,  my  father 
xeeeived  a  letter  from  his  unde, 
thanking  him  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  greater  happiness  than  ever 
he  had  expected  to  enjoy,  for  he  was 
now  blessed  with  a  fond  ■ndaffej- 
tionate  wife,  who  had  made  him  the 
happy  father  of  an  infont  ?on,  whom 


he  had  named  John  WiUtes.  My  Ci- 
ther, glandng  at  me  with  the  glare 
of  a  tiger,  exdaimed,  "  Vile  wretch  ! 
you  have  cost  the  family  at  least  ten 
thousand  pounds!"     1  have  since 
understood  that  this  was  the  suppo- 
sed amount  of  my  unde's  fortune, 
and  that  my  father  calculated  upon 
bdng  his  hdr ;  I  was  deemed  the 
cause  of  their  quarrd,  which  had  in- 
ducdl  the  old  man  to  marry,  and  I 
became  dmost  odious  in  the  sight  of 
my  parents.    This  inddent,  I  be- 
lieve, had  an  influence  on  my  future 
fate,  and  has  since  been  the  source  of 
much  deliberate  and  serious  thought 
to  me ; — the  heaviest  consequences  of 
the  quarrel  fdl  on  me,  although  I 
have  never  been  able  to  convince 
mysdf  that  I  was  not  the  most  in- 
nocent of  all  concerned. 

It  was  now  seldom  that  I  was  per« 
mitted  to  enter  the  parlour ;  and  my 
reception  when  there  had  no  tenden- 
cy to  make  me  regret  the  prohibi- 
tion ;  for  my  father  kept  barpine 
about  my  ugly  countenance  and 
my  mother  upbraided  me  with  my 
awkward  manners  and  vulgar  lan«« 
guage,  forgetting  that  both  were 
copied  from  those  with  whom  their 
unkindness  had  doomed  me  to  a8« 
sodate. 

In  proportion  as  I  was  an  object 
of  dislike  up  stairs,  I  became  a  fa« 
vourite  in  the  kitchen,  the  dairy, 
and  stables  ;  for  I  could  curse  and 
swear  in   a  style  that    Oie  groom 
said  did  his  heart  good  to  hear,  and 
he  pronounced  me  a  most  promising 
boy;  he  had  also  taught  me  several 
words  and  phrases,  of  which  1  knew 
not  the  meaning,  although  I  heutd 
them  often  used  by  him  and  hia 
companions.    I,  however,  happened 
to  utter  some  of  them  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  maid-servants ;  they  caU- 
ed  me  a  Uttle  devil ;  but  I  obsmed 
that  they  laughed  to  each  other ; 
they  knew  my  temper  to  be  such, 
that  a  prohibition  was  the  readiest 
method  of  making  me  repwt  them, 
which  I  did,  till  I  saw  that  they 
liked  to  hear  them,  for  they  kiwed 
and  fondled  me  after  I  had  thus 
dared  to  disobey  them ;  and  I  soon 
discovered,  that  if  I  had  a  favour 
to  solidt  from  them,  the  repetition  of 
these  cabaUstical  words  was  hke  AU- 
Baba's '*  Open,  Sesame,    which  gave 
me  the  command  of  both  cupboard, 
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and  dairy,  always  putting  the  girls 
in  such  good  humour  that  they  could 
deny  me  nothing.  Although  in  the 
flfkh  year  of  my  age,  I  yet  dept  with 
one  of  the  maids,  a  giddy,  buxom 
wench,  who  delighted  in  romping 
with  the  men-aervants ;  she  had  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  heanng  me 
speak  what  was  to  me  an  unkoown 
tongue;  and  under  her  tutelage, 
with  my  daily  visits  to  the  stables, 
my  Tooabulary  was  every  day  in- 
creasing, till  I  became  the  delight  of 
every  menial  on  the  esublishment. 

I  did  not  yet  know  my  letters  > 
out,  exclusive  of  the  qualifications 
already  mentioned,  I  could  ^y  at 
bUnd-man's-buff  and  blind  trumps, 
m  ^e  kitchen ;  pitch-and-toss  in  the 
atable-yard ;  romp  with  the  maids; 
and  wrestle  a  fall,  or  box  with  an 


CAnff. 


restleafall,  or  box  with  any 
boy  m  the  neighbouring  village,  al- 
thwigh  several  years  older;  for  I 
bad  been  taught  wrestling  and  pu- 

gpsm,  scientifically,  by  my  good 
lends  of  the  stable.  I  was  the 
wady  messenger  and  fkithful  confi- 
toit  of  the  twilight  assignations 
^nweb  took  place  between  my  friends 
of  different  sexes;  and  my  presence 
was  never  considered  as  an  interrupt 

rw?i?¥'i"^P^"«  freedoms,  io 
that  I  had  ahready  more  unblushinir 
oortldence— why  should  I  not  say 
rarward  impudence— than  most  boys 
ofdottWemyage.  I  Was  also  expwt 
m  cniming,  could  tdl  a  lie  with 
aneasf  grace,  and  bear  a  eross«ex. 
"n»a^n  without  contradicting  my- 
self. By  the  means  already  men- 
tM^,  I  knew  how  to  obtain  curds 
and  eream,  and  laid  both  dairy  and 
pantry  under  contribution  as  often 
as  I  pleased. 

I  was  now  sent  to  ft  day-achool,  in 
a  vmage  about  half  a  mile  distiint. 
Marton  Skae,  the  governess  of  this 
^^iT/."*^  a  vestal,  if  not  of 
youthftil  loveliness,  at  least  of  virrin 
parity.  She  had  been  often  he^d 
to  affirm,  that  this  was  her  own  de- 
Mbwate  choice,  although  othen  at- 
Mbuted  It  to  the  Parcae  who  pre- 
Jjded  over  her  destiny.  Be  this  as 
K  may,  her  personal  attractions,  even 


had  left  her  work  imperfect;  and 
when  Marion  set  both  feet  to  the 
ground,  her  altitude  was  many  inches 
less,  besidee  making  her  lean  con- 
siderably from  the  perpendieular : 
like  myself,  she  had  a  most  bemtoh- 
ing  squint  wi^   one  eye,  and  the 
other    was    eonstantly  distilling   m 
scalding  rheum.    If  there  had  ever 
been  roses  on  her  cheeks,  they  had 
ftuled  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her;  but  the  thorns  stm  re- 
mained, and  stood  thick  and  pro* 
minent,  black  and  bristling,  on  her 
chin.    A  large  bkck  mole  decorated 
the  centre  of  her  arched  nose,  which 
was  hooked  like  a  hawk's  bill ;  her 
ligs  were  thin,  and,  like  her  cheeks^ 
skinny,  parched,  and  wrinkled;  her 
teeth  had  never  been  drilled  into 
symmetrical  order;  many  had  now 
deserted  their  posts,  and,  by  an  in- 
veterate custom  of  smoking  tobaceo, 
the  few  that  remained  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  mourning,  perhaps  for 
their  companions  who  had  fallen  ot 
been  disabled  in  the  service.   There 
was  something  almost  a^ndling  ia 
her  cadaverous  complexion  }  and  her 
dingy  tresses,  interspersed  with  grer, 
floated  on  a  long  and  scraggy  neck, 
in  colour  much  resembling  a  parcfa^ 
went  charter  granted  some  eenturiea 
ago ;  her  voice  resembled  the  hoarse 
croaking  of  the  raven ;  and  there  waa 
something  so  fascinating  hi  her  gut- 
tural pronunciation,  that  I  soon  i^« 
tated  her  with  great  success.    Her 
only  sensual  enjoyments,  as  far  aa 
I  could  ever  learn,  were  drinking 
strong  tea  and  smoking  tobacco ;  nA 
her  sole  companions,  exduave  of  her 
pujHls,  were  a  green  parrot  and  tor- 
toiseHBhell  cat ;  this  last  generally 
lay  purring  on  her  lap,  ready  to 
munch  a  bit  of  cheese,  or  any  other 
dgi(»cy,  whkJi  oftai  proved  a  peace- 
offering  from  some  idle  or  roguish 
tijchin,  propitiating  the  rising  wrath 
of  Marion.    The  parrot's  cage  waa 
suspended  in    another    apartment, 
thatite  loquacity  might  not  inter- 
rupt the  school  exercises;  but  after 
their  lessons,  favourite  pupils  were 


teheryiitfMl5;;r*Sd"wr^^  FS:«itted  to  retire,  and  lioid 

a  nec^    imif^fKL        *^°  ^^  fabulation  with  pretty  PoU,  as  a  re« 

kitSw^en    Kke^™.'*S^^^  laxa^on  from  their  studies.' 

STltattd   JStiT  she^f«<Sf  7   ^*^«I»tooduj>besidehertomy 

upon  one  l^dif Shat  J^  ^'  *  snopr^seititter  went  round 
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our  looks  seemed  averted,  when  we 

were  suring  each  other  full  in  the 

£Me.     1  had,  as  already  roentioiiedy 

learned  to  imitate  her  pronimciatioD^ 

whieh  perhaps  she  considered  mi- 

mickry  and  mockingy  and  I,  there- 

tee,  was  no  iaTonrite.    There  was 

periiapa  another  reason ;  I  was  way« 

ward,  aelf- wiUed,  and  practised  many 

little    lomish    tricks,    any  one    of 

which,  aldkHi^  per  se  trivial,  hy 

ronrinned  repetition,  or  taken  in  the 

agmgate  with  its  companions,  was 

rather  too  much  for  Marion's  philoi^ 

Mphy.     During  the  first  year  of  my 

mptu^diip,  not  a  week  ebpeed  in 

which  I  did  not  experience  one  or 

more  oastigations,  which  were  the 

mora  sevoely  administered,  as  the 

dame  was  mortified  to  find  that  she 

eonld  never  extract  a  tear  from  my 

eres.    When  I  went  home  at  night, 

toe  oceurrenees  of  the  school  senred 

to  amuse  my  friends  in  the  kitchen, 

who  now  hecame  my  coansdhns, 

teadung  me  many  tricks,  for  teas- 

iM  and  piling  tne  school-mistress, 

whom  I  neither  loved  nor  feared. 

I  shall  reUtle  one  or  two  of  my  feats 

at  this  seminary,  as  they  followed 

one  another  in  a  consecntive  series, 

and  nltimaldiy  led  to  my  expulsion. 

There  was  a  small  lake  bdiind  the 

village,  where  we  amused  ourselves 

on  the  Ice  in  winter.    I  procured 

soose  birdlime  and  walnut-shells, 

and  ene  day,  at  noon,  by  the  help  of 

same  confederates,  decoyed  the  Tom 

eat  tiU  we  shod  htm  wiw  the  shells, 

put  him  in  a  bag,  and  carried  him  to 

the  iee,  set  him  down,  and  amused 

ourarivea   with   his  tumbling   and 

crawling,  for  he  could  neither  run 

nor  walk.    The  tale  vras  soon  tdd  to 

Marion,  who  hurried  out  to  the  res* 

cue  of  her  favourite ;  but  she  durst 

not  approach  us,  but  stood  fretting 

ofi  the  margin  of  the  lake,  while  cmr 

dionts  of  laughter  were  edioing  both 

loud  and  long ;  our  mirth  maddened 

her  into  fury,  and  she  brandished 

her  crutch  in  impotent  rage.    When 

tiled  of  the  sport,  we  conveyed  the 

trembling  animal  on  shore,  released 

him  irom  his  pattens,  when  he  was 

esnried  home  in  the  arms   <tf  his 

mistiesa.    A  strict  investigatiiDn  took 

place ;  I  was  informed  upon  as  the 

primmm  mobile  of  the  whole,  and  a 

severe  flagrilatlmi  was   the  oonse- 


As  Grimalkin  had  been  only  teased 
and  frightened,  without  receiving 
any  injury,  I  conceived  myself  un- 
justly punkhed,  and  accordingly  mc« 
ditotedsweet  revenge;  and  soon  afker^ 
by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  hint,  hit 
UDon  the  following  expedient:  when 
Marion  smoked  a  pipe»  she  always 
knocked  out  the  ashes,  and  instanuy 
filled  it,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  dis» 
chaive,  placing  it  on  a  litde  shelf  on 
thecbiraney.  While  warming  myself 
at  the  fire,  1  contrived  to  iecrete  ^m 
pipe,  and  retiring  to  the  apartmem 
where  there  was  no  vritness,  except 
the  parrot,  and  whieh  I  believed 
could  not  bear  evidence  against  me^ 
I  introduced  what  I  conceived  a  luB 
charge  of  gunpowder,  covered  it  up 
vrith  the  tobacco,  and  placing  my 
Congreve  rocket  in  Hatu  quo,  retired 
to  my  seat,  impatient  for  the  catas* 
trophe,  reckless  whether  it  proved 
tragical  or  comical.  The  dame,  who 
hsd  forb<Hrne  her  accustomed  whiff 
longer  than  usual,  at  last  Uxk  hev 
seat  at  the  fire,  called  me  up  to  read 
my  lesson  at  hitf  elbow,  and  began  to 
light  her  pipe.  Aware  of  my  dsngsr, 
I  was  far  from  easy,  but  durst  nei« 
tiler  quit  my  poet  nor  exhibit  any 
signs  of  alarm ;  but  I  was  not  long 
k^t  in  suspense ;  the  explosion  soon 
took  place — the  bowl  of  tne  pipe  was 
shivered  in  innumerable  pieces,  whidi 
flew  in  all  directions ;  one  of  them 
came  agsinst  my  cheek  with  a  pro* 
jectile  force,  which  fixed  it  deep  in 
the  flesh,  and  was  not  extracted  till 
the  dairy- maid  performed  that  office 
in  the  evening;  the  scar  still  re« 
mains,  as  an  evidence  of  my  early 
folly.  When  I  looked  up,  Good/s 
cap  was  in  a  blaze;  however,  sAt 
had  presence  of  mind  to  throw  uji 
her  worsted  apron,  and  drawing  it 
closely  around  her  head,  soon  extin- 
guished the  flame.  The  bursting  of 
a  bombshell  in  a  fortress  could  not 
have  produced  greater  astonishment 
and  olarm  than  the  sudden  explo- 
sion did  among  the  terrified  ur* 
chins.  Marious  mind  was,  how- 
ever, as  masculine  as  her  form  ; 
she  neither  fainted  nor  went  into 
hysterics;  but  after  recovering  from 
her  panic,  a  moment's  refiection  oon« 
vinced  her  that  the  accident  had 
been  produced  by  gunpowder,  and 
her  suspicion  rested  on  me  as  the 
incendiary.    I  was  aware  >hat  this 
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would  be  the  case,  but  having  no 
confederate^  I  considered  detection 
impossible.  Without  saying  a  word, 
■he  came  slily  behind  me,  laid  me 
on  the  ftoor,  and  holding  me  down 
with  the  grasp  of  an  amazon,  orderw 
cdmypodceto  to  be  searched.  I  had 
Ibolisnlv  retained  my  superfluous 
stock  of  ammunition ;  it  was  produ* 
«ed,  and  my  conviction  was  complete. 
She  calmly  ordered  me  to  my  seat, 
and  proceeded  in  the  routine  of  her 
duty,  although  I  could  see  a  settled 
l^m  on  her  countenance ;  this  I 
considered  as  the  harbinger  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  which  I  believed 
would  be  the  more  dreadful,  on  ac- 
count of  the  calm  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  been  able  to  inspire  me  with 
any  feeling  resembling  fear,  but  I 
certainly  did  now  feel  a  presentiment 
of  impending  danger.  However,  we 
were  dismissed  for  the  dav,  without 
any  notice  having  been  taken  of  my 
deUnquency.  i  went  exultingly  horoe> 
and  was,  with  great  dee,  retailing 
my  exploit  to  the  maids,  who  were 
laughing  and  holding  their  sides, 
when  I  was  summoned  to  the  par- 
lour. This  was  something  unusual, 
and  I  went  with  a  land  of  boding  re- 
luctance. On  my  entrance,  the  first 
sight  I  beheld  was  the  school-mis- 
tress ;  she  was  set  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  my  fisither  at  the  other^ 
with  the  fragment  of  the  burnt  cap 
and  my  packet  of  gunpowder  on  the 
table.  I  comprehended  the  whole; 
my  fortitude  was  shaken,  while  my 
flushed  cheek  and  quivering  lip  bore 
evidence  against  me,  before  a  word 
bad  been  uttered.  The  charge  was 
made;  I  knew  the  evidence  was 
strong,  and  that  denial  would  avail 
nothing,  and  therefore  stood  in  ob- 
stinate idlence.  In  a  tone  which  I 
had  never  dared  to  disobey,  mj  fa- 
ther ordered  me  to  strip  instantly  ; 
with  nerveless  fingers  I  undid  button 
after  button,  and  at  length  stood  be- 
fore him  naked  ftx>m  the  loins  up- 
ward :  brandishinff  a  whip  over  my 
Jiead,  he  demanded  an  instant  con- 
fession of  my  guilt ;  still  I  stood  sul- 
len and  silent,  but  a  smart  applica- 
tion of  the  whip  soon  produced  f^ 
confession.  He  now  seised  me  by 
the  arm,  and  plied  the  instrument  of 
vengeance  so  severely,  that,  although 
I  despised  to  cry,  I  sprung  £nm  the 
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floor  at  every  stroke,  and  absolutely 
bit  my  tongue  through  in  the  agony 
I  endured.  Laying  down  the  whip, 
he  now  ordered  me  to  kned  betee 
Mrs  Skae,  and  beg  her  pardon,  pro- 
mising to  be  a  good  boy  in  time  com- 
ing. She  had  looked  on  with  savage 
satisfaction durinff  my  flagellation; 
and  thus  to  humble  myself  before  her 
was  what  went  sadly  against  my  sto-- 
roach,  and  I  stood  trembling  with 
minted  agony  of  mind  and  body, 
naked  and  bleeding,  looking  at  her 
with  stem  defiance;  however,  a finedi 
application  of  the  whip  subdued  my 
haughty  spirit,  and  after  half  a  down 
of  strokes  more  severe  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  I  crawled  to  her  chair, 
fell  on  my  knees,  muttered  some  ex- 
pressions of  contrition  and  promises 
of  submission  in  future,  to  all  of 
whidi  my  heart  gave  the  lie,  for  al- 
ready was  it  meditating  revenge ;  she 
hdd  out  her  withered  hand  for  me 
to  kiss,  and  I  know  not  the  substance 
in  nature  I  would  not  have  prefer- 
red coming  in  contact  with  my  hps,  yet 
I  was  forced  to  submit.  Although  not 
the  first,  this  was  the  severest  whip* 
mng  I  had  ever  got  fnm  my  father. 
The  apathy,  or  rather  savage  ddigfat, 
with  which  Marion  Skae  wituMed 
my  diastisement,  stung  me  deeper 
than  the  wounds  on  my  lacerated 
back ;  and  had  I  not  imagined  her 
too  despicable  for  my  hatred,  she 
should  nave  had  it  in  full  measure  ; 
but  I  contented  myself  with  honour* 
ing  her  with  my  contempt,  althou^ 
that  did  not  allay  my  desire  of  re* 
venge.  I  recollected  the  promise  ex- 
torted by  my  father,  or  rather  by  the 
whip  with  which  he  was  armed ;  but 
with  a  casuistry,  similar  to  that  of 
Hudibras,  argued  with  myself,  that 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it ; 
Not  he  that  for  convenicDce  takes  it. 

I  was  afraid  that  she  would  have 
refHised  to  take  me  back  as  a  schdar, 
and  thereby  have  deprived  me  of  that 
vengeance  for  which  my  heart  pant- 
ed;  no  such  proposition  being  mad^ 
I  returned  to  school  next  day,  where 
I  was  received  with  a  fondness  which 
Marion  had  never  before  shewn  to  ' 
me.  Whether  this  was  hypocrisy,  or 
if  she  relented  and  felt  contrition  for 
the  suflferings  she  had  caused  me,  I 
know  not,  but  I  certainly  despbed 
her  the  more  for  the  Idndacss  she 
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tii»faiftd :  ihe  trtMed  me  with  giii« 
gBlnadaiidomrfattionsviM;  VntM 
mmng  wm  my  contecipt  forW,  tiNil 
tlHy  Mver  eiiWred  my  lips,  but  weit 
tamed  into  the  pig-stye  wheD  I  went 
]M»m.  Howerer,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  her  in  fioeesey  I  WMeqmUy  tiMv 
mble  mid  obedioit;  I  fed  her  cat 
with  d^imdesy  and  efen  treated  the 
eld  wammi  wlUi  tobacco,  which,  al* 
ihtmf^  I  wottki  not  have  poimned 
hm,  I  BDOst  sincerely  wished  had 
been  aena  drag  that  might  hate  in- 
iimed  pnina  rimilar  to  theee  she  had 
made  me  feel ;  and  while  we  seemed 
mha  memmarphoaed  kito  the  best 
~  )  in  the  world,  not  lago  him* 
!  waa  a  more  conaommate  hypc^ 
la  ^an  I,  for  not  one  moment 
£d  I  aeaae  m  meditate  on  some 
sfhtmB  of  revengps.  I  am  fhlly  a- 
wam  that  this  rather  detracts  »om 
my  character,  m  it  displays  a  dnp^ 
d^  very  nnbecoayng  in  any  human 
bemg,  mid  ahnost  disgusting  at  my 
age ;  hot  I  tmat  the  reenter  Win  at 
Imat  gire  me  credUt  for  my  sincerity, 
in  Ana  franldy  acknowledging  my 
eaily  deprarify :  I  hate  dr^uiy  told 
whm  I  was  taught,  both  by  pitcept 
and  example. 

I  at  kat  hit  upon  a  strange  phm 
far  aathig  my  resentment,  and  my 
heart  already  i^uckled  in  the  de« 
lightfal  anticipation.  Un  Sleae  wm 
a  suninsiifema  and  bigotted  member 
of  dm  fipiaeopal  Gfaurch,  and  had 
feiy  improperly,  not  fe  my  profanely, 
laagfaa  her  parrot  to  repeat  seteral  of 
the  petittona  and  responses  in  the 
Litany,  which  it  would  scream  out  on 
ermy  occasion,  always  concluding 
with  the  IXnK^ogy ;  for  which  quali«- 
#mtiow  the  bird  was  hcM  in  hi^  es*- 
thnalion  by  Marion,  and  some  oAiet 
deroBtfemalmofherowndass*  One 
old-maiden  lady  had  offered  ten 
for  this  wonderful  parrot; 
t  thia  Manoft,  although  poor,  had 
laed,  dedarfng  that  death  idonc 
shottld  diride  hear  fVom  petty  Folk 
I  hare  already  mentionca  my  expert* 
neis  in  pronouncing  certain  words 
and  phrases,  which,  when  acquired, 
wem  to  me  an  maknown  tongue ;  but 
1  had  gmdnaUy  come  to  eomprdiend 
*their  meanii^;  and  as  my  knowledge 
CKtendrd,  my  stock  of  expressions 
cnkuved ;  whioii  witt  not  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  ia  recollected  with  whom 
I  ■mariatod  at  home»    My  good  be* 
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hariour  at  school  now  procured  me 
erery  possible  indulgence,  and  I  em* 
bra^  cTcrr  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  the  parrot,  applying  my- 
self moat  sedulouriy  to  tea^  it  a 
language  rery  different  from  the  Li- 
tany. I  WM  a  sealous  teacher,  and 
had  an  apt  sdholar ;  it  spoke  remark- 
ably nlahi,  and  could  repeat  many  of 
mycnoicest  expressions  with  great 
fluency ;  and  my  only  fear  now  waa, 
lest  it  should  betray  me  by  a  pre- 
mature disdoeure  of  its  scfaolaninp, 
before  my  puiiioae  was  aecomplisn* 
ed ;  however,  fortune  proved  propi- 
tious, and  I  found  my  pupil  so  much 
of  a  proficient,  that  I  longed  for  an 
exhibition. 

One  day  two  ladies,  one  of  diem 
a  stnnger,  came  to  visit  Marion; 
when  the  stranger  said,  she  had  heard 
such  an  account  of  the  parrot,  m 
made  her  whdi  for  auricular  demon- 
stratioD.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  flattering  to  Marion,  and  they 
proposed  adjourning  to  Poll,  after 
some  ghrls  had  repeated  theiif  lessons. 
I  stom  to  the  apartment  of  my 
feathered  scholar,  repeated  what  I 
thought  necessary,  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  r^ponses  I  recdved. 
The  ladies  came  in,,  and  I  withdrew, 
but  no  farther  dian  the  door,  with 
my  ear  to  the  key-hole.  Poll  wm 
addressed  by  Marion,  in  the  style 
which  generally  called  forth  the  L^ 
tany  as  a  reply.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, Uie  response  was  so  difibrenf , 
that  the  poor  woman  stood  in  s>. 
maaement ;  PoU  continued  with  great 
loquacity,  and  artSculated  so  plainly, 
as  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  the  ladiea 
stared  and  blushed,  while  Marion 
stood  Kke  Horror  personified,  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame 
and  vexation.  The  garrulous  animal 
continued  in  the  mme  strain,  and 
when  no  effort  could  induce  it  to 
change  the  subject,  die  ladies  left 
the  room  filled  with  astonishment. 
Marion,  overpowered  with  confusion 
at  the  awkwud  exhibition  of  her 
favourite,  appealed  to  her  ftiend, 
whether  she  had  not  heard  Poll  often 
repeat  many  parts  of  the  LiUny.  This 
was  confirmed :  *'  But  how  could  it 
learn  what  we  have  now  heard  ^* 
said  the  stranger. 

The  school-mistress  recollected  the 
time  I  had  lately  spent  with  Poll, 
and  I  was  ins^intly  aecuaed  of  having 
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cormpted  theanimtl;  complaint  was 
again  made  to  my  father,  and  I  was 
once  more  summoned  for  trial,  with 
Mrs  Skae  for  my  accuser.  Suspicion 
and  circumstantial  evidence  were 
▼ery  much  against  me  ;  hut  no  di- 
rect proof  could  he  adduced,  and  I 
was  dismissed  from  the  har,  after  a 
severe  reprimand,  and  a  verdict  of 
"  Not  Proven."  The  school-mis- 
tress, however,  now  refused  to  receive 
me  hack  on  any  conditions;  hut  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  soon 
after,  that  the  favourite  parrot  had 
heen  sentenced  to  a  capital  punish- 
ment, for  profaneness  and  immora- 
lity. 

1  was  now  sent  to  the  parish-school 
with  my  hrothers.  The  schoolmaster 
was,  I  helieve,  a  '*  good  easy  man," 
hut  old,  formal,  and  indolent,  and, 
provided  his  pupils  were  quiet  and 
orderlv,  they  might  he  as  lazy  as 
himself.  Either  too  ignorant  to  dis- 
cover, or  too  careless  to  pursue  the 
means  for  treating  different  disposi- 
tions— to  stimulate  the  indolent,  en- 
courage and  assist  the  eager  aspirant, 
to  cheer  the  timid,  or  invigorate  the 
torpid,  was  no  put  of  his  system ; 
his  daily  progress  was  like  that  of  a 
hlind  horse  in  a  mill;  and  he  seemed 
equally  glad  with  his  pupils  when 
the  tasks  of  the  day  were  finished. 
An  instance  of  his  inattention  will 
illustrate  his  diaracter :  I  have  seen 
mv  eldest  hrother,  David,  and  some 
otner  dunderheads  in  the  school,  sit 
for  more  than  a  week  on  an  arith- 
metical question,  which  the  master 
had  written  on  their  slates;  when 
they  were  foiled  in  performing  the 
operation,  they  would  hlot  out  what 
they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  solve, 
and  walk  holdly  up  for  another,  whidi 
he  would  write  down,  posuhly  to 
share  the  same  fate.  He  was  peevish, 
rather  than  stem;  a  trifling  fault 
would  have  heen  punished  with  a 
stroke  of  his  palm  on  the  cheek,  hut 
a  severe  flogging  seldom  took  place ; 
hence  I  conclude,  that,  although  ir- 
ritahle,  he  was  not  vindictive.  I  con- 
tinued  there  for  two  years,  during 
which  no  incident  occiured  worth  re- 
cording. Under  such  a  teacher,  my 
progress  in  education,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed,  was  not  ^preat,  for 
though  naturally  of  an  acUve  dispo- 
ntion,  I  preferred  sport  to  studj. 
^Ay  brothers  and  I  now  came  m 


closer  contact  than  we  had  hitherto 
done,  and  it  did  not  lead  to  thehap- 
piness  of  either,  for  we  lived  in  a 
state  of  open  and  avowed  hostiiitj 
to  each  other.  At  home,  they  had 
been  taught,  although  not  by  pceoepty 
yet  by  parental  example,  to  hale  me; 
while  I,  in  return,  lost  no  opportu* 
nity  of  shewing  that  I  defied  and 
despised  them.  They  i^ways  called 
me  by  the  nickname  of  Oeyed  Gib* 
hie;  and  I  distinguished  them  by 
the  appellations  of  Doofart  Davie 
and  Peevish  Patie.  Seldom  a  day 
passed  but  David  and  I  were  at  flsty- 
cufis ;  he  had  the  advantage  of  me 
by  nearly  three  years  of  age,  and  m 
proportionate  superiority  in  aixe; 
out  this  was  more  tlian  compensated 
by  my  innate  courage  and  pugiliatie 
skill :  Peter  I  despised,  as  too  fee- 
ble an  antagonist  to  strike,  and  only 
laughed  at,  and  mocked  him,  whieb 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  ir- 
'  ritation.  Our  warfare  at  length  be- 
came so  desperate,  that  daily  com* 
plaints  were  made  to  my  fitther; 
and  as  I  was  always  pr^udged,  I 
was  punished  without  due  investi- 

Ktion.  On  one  occasion,  David 
d  really  heen  the  a0;ressor ;  we 
had  a  pitched  battle,  and  I  sent  him 
home  with  a  bloody  face  and  bla^ 
eyes;  a  severe  whipping  followed, 
I  not  being  permitted  to  plead  the 
provocation  I  had  received :  this  in- 
justice, instead  of  humbling,  arous- 
ed me  to  revenge ;  and  I  became  ae 
formidable  to  David,  that  he  refused 
to  attend  the  school,  and,  had  he 
understood  the  term,  I  am  aure 
would  have  sworn  law-borrows  against 
me.  My  father,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  e^t  our  separation^ 
and  I  was  removed  from  scLool,  al- 
though my  future  destiny  was  un- 
determinea. 

I  was  now  ten  years  of  age,  strong 
and  robust ;  in  the  fatiguing  studies 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
I  had  made  no  distinguished  pro- 
gress, but  had  improved  remarka- 
bly in  such  exercises  as  were  more 
congenial  to  my  disposition.  1  could 
ride,  not  only  at  full  gallop,  but  fear- 
lessly leap  a  five-barred  gate, — swim, 
— chmb  trees, — shoot  flying, — ^plajr 
all  the  games  at  cards  known  to  my 
older  associates, — was  a  proficient  in 
the  slang  of  the  stable,— and  under 
the  tuitioa  of  my  friends  there,  as 
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vril  M  in  the  kitcfhen  and  dairy,  was 
aakiiig  rapid  progress  in  the  Tema- 
enlar  idiom  of  vulgar  gallantry,  some 
aideavours  being  also  making  to 
inidate  me  in  the  practice. 

Some  moralist  f  if  1  recollect  right- 
ly, Sbenatone,  in  nis  Essays  on  Men 
nd  Manners)  expresses  his  wonder 
Aat  yomg  people  in  low  life  pre- 
serve thetrmastity,  considering  tneir 
iaeapacitv  for  intdlectual  enjoyment, 
tbdr  h^ii  health,  youth,  the  stimu- 
ks  of  strong  passions,  with  the  pro- 
vocations oi  unrestrained  intercourse, 
and  loose  conversation.  This  remark, 
aUhough,  perhaps,  of  less  general  ap- 
plication tnan  the  writer  imagined, 
M  audi  aa  would  naturally  occtir  to 
an  accurate  observer  of  low  life ;  and 
when  I  reflect,  as  I  have  often  since 
done,  on  what  passed  between  the 
sexes  with  whom  I  daily  associated, 
the  levities  of  conversation  which  I 
heafd,  mad  tfiat  seemed  to  give  equal 
pleasure  to  both  parties, — when  I 
AAA  Ml  what  I  have  witnessed,  the 
waMob  dalliance  and  romping  fVee- 
^bma  which  were  fondly  taken,  and 
wiMingly  allowed ;  I  say,  when  I  re- 
fleet  on  all  these,  I  am  indined  to 
join  in  wonder  with  the  moralist 
above  mentioned,  at  least  in  as  far 
aa  respected  the  servants  in  m  v  fa- 
tiler's  £unily,  where  almost  all  the 
nnited  to    contaminate  the 


mind,  and  pollute  the  imagination : 
and  althougn  I  have  no  wish  to  set 
myself  up  as  a  mord-monger,  and  s 
teacher  of  dry,  didactic  precepts,  yet, 
should  any  one  who  is,  or  nopes  to 
be,  a  parent,  glance  at  this  page,  I 
would  beg  him  or  her  seriously  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  which 
mav,  and  generally  do  result  from 
children  having  a  familiar  inter- 
course with  servants.  This  error  is 
most  general,  in  Vhat  are  termed 
the  middle  ranks  in  life  ;  and  I  shall 
conclude  my  moralisings  by  saying, 
that  however  unfortunate  in  other 
respects,  it  was  certainly  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  morals  that  I  was 
now  removed  from  those  who  had 
been  my  associates  and  tutors,  and 
whom  I  still  considered  as  my 
friends ;  for  I  now  began  to  take  de- 
liffht  in  imitating  the  freedoms  of 
which  I  had  so  many  examples ;  and 
the  language  which  at  first  1  uttered, 
merely  because  I  saw  it  gratified 
others,  I  now  repeated,  because  it 
was  beginning  to  afford  pleasure  to 
myself. 

But  my  brothers  and  I  continued 
to  quarrel ;  and  as  our  warfare  seem- 
ed interminable,  my  father  boarded 
me  with  a  clergyman,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  What  followed, 
shall  be  related  in  the  second  part  <^ 
this  history. 


HAmVBBT-WOMS* 


Aftxe  wandering  about  alone, 
and  without  any  direct  purpose,  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  one  of  those 
days  of  uncommon  calm  and  set- 
tled stillness,  so  fitted  to  inspire  a 
penrive  and  pleasing  melancholy,  I 
reooUected  that  I  had  been  invited 
bjr  my  friend,  Mr  W.,  to  join  the 
mirth  and  festivity  of  his  kirut  or 
harvest-home.  It  was  almost  the 
cad  of  autumn,  and  the  harvest  had 
been  abundant,  and  the  weather 
£s?oorable.  Few  remains  oi  Uie 
eropa  were  to  be  seen,  and  those  lin- 
gering relics  were  thinly  scattered 
over  the  colder  and  more  backward 
parts  of  the  country.  The  bare  and 
deserted  flelds,  contrasted  with  the 
wdl-atodced  farm-yards,  while  they 
sogigeated  the  approach  of  winter, 
disanned  it  of  all  its  terrors,  by  giv- 
ing the   comfortabli   assurance   of 


plenty  and  security.  Beneath  the 
nedge-rows,  and  in  the  hnings,  the 
fallen  leaves  were  beginning  to  fill 
the  hollows,  or  gather  into  broad 
rustling  heaps,  shifting  and  crackling 
beneath  the  foot,  or  dropping  from 
the  branches  with  slow  and  waver- 
ing motion.  Those  that  still  clung 
with  a  mere  tenacious  closeness  to 
the  boughs,  displayed,  in  their  pale- 
ness, their  fadea  and  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance, erident  marks  that  they 
too,  linger  as  they  would  behind 
their  feUows,  were  chilled  by  the 
breath  of  Time,  and  that  age  and 
decay  were  upon  them.  The  sky  was 
calm,  breathlessly  calm,  but  not  dear. 
There  was  a  kind  of  sober  graynesa 
spread  over  the  whole  horizon;  not 
dense  enouffh  to  be  called  clo^dv« 
yet  too  muok  so  to  be  bright  Tne 
earth  seemed  reporing  after  the  busy 
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toils  of  •  autumn,  and  the  beavena 
regarding  it  with  a  peaceful  smile ; 
but  in  tnat  smile  there  was  some- 
thing of  deep  solemnity.  1 1  was  like 
the  calm,  thoughtful  smile  with 
which  an  aged,  ffrey-headed  patriarch 
would  regard  his  family,  gathered 
peacefully  around  him,  and  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  care. 
I  ffazed  around  me  with  a  bosom 
filled  with  indescribable  emotions. 
I  felt  happy,  toor  deeply  happy  for 
mirth ;  joyous  hilarity  would  at  that 
time  have  ai^»eared  rude  and  bolster* 
ous,  if  not  insulting ;  but  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  fretfulness  or  discon- 
tent would  have  appeared  an  un- 
grateful crime  against  the  bounty  of 
benignant  Nature.  I  paced,  silently 
musing,  along;  often  turning  and 
gazing  around  me,  and  at  length  seat- 
ed myself  upon  a  grey  stone  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathy  moor,  and  directed 
my  view  to  the  western  skies,  then 
f^leaming  in  all  the  glories  of  even- 
ug.  They  were  lovely  beyond  de- 
acription,  shining  in  aU  the  variout 
shades  of  crimson  radiance,  from  the 
fiiint  and  distant  tinge,  mingling 
with  the  cerulean  and  stainless 
depths  of  ether,  till  where,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  (^  the  setting  orb, 
they  shone  with  such  brilliant  and 
daaaling  intensity,  as  if  they  were 
openings  into  the  living  fountains  df 
heavenly  light. 

How  long  I  might  have  continued 
in  rapturous  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  scene  I  know  not ;  \mi  my 
reverie  was  suddenly  disturbed  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd's- dog,  and 
the  cheerful  and  frank  salutation  of 
his  master,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  kirn;  and  speedily  recollecting 
myself,  I  arose  and  accompanied  him. 
After  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr  W., 
followed  by  a  little  good-humoured 
chiding,  for  my  deky  in  coming,  I 
joined  die  happy  company  ;  and  in 
the  excitement  of  good  cheer,  and 
the  sympathy  of  joyous  faces  around 
9ie,  soon  forgot,  in  a  great  measure, 
my  former  serious  meditations,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  join  their  sports 
and  mirth  with  sufficient  glee  and 
cordiality.  Among  the  company, 
several  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
me,  I  recognised  my  old  fViend  and 
scbooUfellow,  Henry  M .  I  ac- 
costed bim ;  he  started,  gazed  in  my 
face,  uttered  ii  short  exclamation  of 


surprise  and  joy,  and 
hand  warmly  and  fondly, 
with  all  his  customary  landneaij  < 
oeming  my  health  and  welfare.  A£<« 
ter  the  first  moments  of  reoognition 
were  over,  I  could  not  help  obaerr- 
ing  how  much  he  was  changed  trotn 
the  lively,  thoughtless  youth,  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  vnth  whom  I  had 
spent  many  a  day  of  boyish  mirth  and 
frolic.  His  high,  fair,  and  open  f(Me- 
head,  was  marked  with  lines  of 
thought,  it  might  be  of  sorrow  ;  his 
light  blue,  laii^ing  eyes,  bad  loH 
their  former  mirthful  exoresnoo,  aaid 
were  become  slightly  lumow,  darken- 
ed by  a  gloomy  drooping  of  hia  ey^ 
brows,  and  dimmed  with  a  penaive 
sadness;  his  cheek  had  partly  Ios4 
its  exuberant  glow  of  heidth,  and 
though  still  of  a  healthful  appear- 
ance, had  something  of  a  more  d^« 
cate  and  thoughtful  hue ;  upon  the 
whole,  his  looks  and  manner  dia- 
plaved  a  melancholy  so  deeply  aei- 
tled  upon  him>  as  to  be  beyand  hia 
power  to  shake  it  off.  I  was  amuooa 
IP  discov^  the  cause,  and  endeavoorw 
ed  to  lead  him  to  eit^n  it  to  idc^ 
but  he  avoided  it  wita  such  a  trem* 
bling  sensibility,  that  I  felt  it  would 
be  cruelty  to  press  upon  that  sulyact 
any  farther,  and  accordingly  lestraiBr 
ed  my  curiosity  in  the  beat  raannor  I 
covld. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  mirth  went 
oUf  and  increased;  the  glasa  went 
merrily  round,  and  songs  were  called 
foe  One  young  man,  who  appeared 
to  nossess  a  happy  flew  of  ligQt  vd-* 
msl  spirits,  which  made  him  the  verj 
life  of  the  meeting,  when  called  upon 
for  his  song,  sung  one  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  made  for  the  expresa 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  following 
IS  an  exact  copy : 

Come,  ys  rantin*  lads  an*  lasses  I 

Cbeerfti*  wives  an*  husbands  come  ! 
Haste,  gudeman !  fiU  up  our  glasses. 

Drink  !  our  toast  is,  Harvest- Home  ! 
Fsr  be  tbooghts  o'  gloomy  sadness. 

Blithely  let  as  laugh  and  sli^  { 
Swell  the  shout  o*  joyfU*  gladnesa, 

TUl  the  rafters  echoing  ring  1 

Troubles  a*  ha*e  fled  bekf  us,— 
Days  o*  toil,  an*  BJi^ts  o*  care  i 

Sleep  may  souudly  now  ooms  e*er  as,»^ 
Storms  can  break  oar  rest  naa  aiair  s 

Winter,  threatening,  dark  an*  dreary, 
Wrap*d  ingkxua  an*  tempest,  came  ! 
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Blav  joor  waist,  we  dinoa  fc«r  ye. 
Hark !  our  song  is,  Harrest-Home ! 

Lang  tbk  night  has  been  expected, 

Look*d  for  lang  with  anxious  e*e ; 
Now  H  maanna  be  n^lected, 

Let  OS  spend  it  gladsomely  ! 
Come,  then,  lads  an*  bonnie  lasses, 

Wives  an*  drouthy  husbands,  come ; 
Hen^  gndeman,  in  brimming  glasses. 

Here's  your  health  an*  Harvest-Home ! 

At  the  eommeneemeDt  of  this  song, 
I  bad  cbanced  to  look  towards  Henry, 
and  I  could  Dot  withdraw  my  eyes 
from  the  changing  exprestion  of  nis 
coanteomDce.  At  ftrtt  a  gloomy  smile 
OTCfipiead  his  face,  and  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  for  a  moment  light^  op  his 
eye;  but  it  quickly  faded,  and  a 
orker  and  deeper  sadness  took  poa- 
aesskm  of  his  mournful  looks.  Se- 
veral times,  with  a  strong  effiyrt,  he 
tvosed  himself,  and  attempted  to 
dirow  aside  the  sorrow  whicn  seem* 
ed  to  overpower  him  ;  but  It  return* 
sdwich  stronger  force,  and  deeper 
shade ;  and  when  the  song  was  end- 
ed, he  joined  meohanicfOly  in  the 
plaudits  whidi  followed,  while  his 
heart  was  evidently  ikr  otherwise  em- 
ployed. Shortly  after,  while  the 
aoDg,like  the  toast,  was  making  a 
regular  round,  he  leant  his  head  upon 
bis  band,  so  as  partly  to  screen  him- 
ssif  fron  obserration,  and  began 
writing  upon  a  slip  of  paper  withhis 
MDcfl.  Upon  being  <Mdled  upon  in 
Iiis  turn  for  a  song,  he  handed  the 
^p  ef  paper  to  Mr  W— — ,  saying  it 

eetahiad  his  excuse.     Mr  W 

perused  it,  and  told  the  company  that 
lie  would  give  them  a  song  instead  of 
peer  Henry,  who,  be  said,  was  rather 
unwelL  Thif  was  willingly  accepted, 
and  the  mirth  and  hilarity  ¥Fent  on. 
I  Afterwards  procured  a  copy  of  my 
friend's  little  note.  It  consisted  of 
the  Adiowing  verses  : 

Yes !  raise  the  song  of  joyous  mirth  ! 

Bid,  unrestrained,  your  pleasures  flow ; 
Vor,  ah !  too  rarely  ftmnd  on  earth 

Is  joy  without  the  sting  of  woe ! 
Alas!  ftdl  short,  and  swiftly  past. 

Our  sonny  hours  ot  joy  sweep  on  ; 
While  dark  and  long  the  dreary  blast 

Of  aorrow  bowls  with  heavy  moan  ! 

Have  ye  fcrgot  how  many  were 

Tonr  days  of  toil,  your  anaioQS  nlghu  ? 
Aa4  is  eaeh  scene  of  weary  care 
.  <9«isiQadieamefvaiadeligbur 


Poor  thoughtless  mortals !  insects  gay  ! 

Sporting  while  sunny  gleams  are  warm  ; 
Heedless  how  soon  and  darkly  may 

Roll  o*er  you,  fierce,  the  ruthless 
storm  ! 

Yet  raise  your  merry  shoot  again ! 

I  would  xiot  wish  your  joys  were  less. 
Though  in  my  heart  they  wake  the  pain 

Which  words  are  feeble  to  express ! 
Alas  !  how  soon  will  end  your  joy, 

Poor  fleeting  beings  of  a  day  ! 
A  little  time,  and  ye  shall  lie 

Unknown,  and  lifeless  things  of  day  t 

^  These  melancholy  lines,  however, 
were  not  read  aloud,  lest  they  miflbt, 
in  any  degree,  interrupt  the  mirth  of 
the  party.;  and  in  a  short  time  some 
of  the  younger  of  them  proposed  a 
dance,  if  music  could  be  had.  The 
mention  of  such  a  thing  seemed  e- 
nough :  music  was  instandy  procu- 
red ;  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  it 
takes  to  relate  it,  the  youi^  and  the 
lively  of  both  sexes  were  bounding 
through  the  simple  evolutions  m 
Scotch  reels,  in  all  the  wildness  of 
unrestrained  delight  The  exhilara« 
ting  sound  of  the  music, — the  enli- 
vening and  spirited  movements  of  the 
dance, — the  joyous  happy  faces  of 
my  fdlow  beings  around  me, — tfie 
bnlliant  and  sportive  sallies  of  art- 
less wit  and  fancy,  all  conspired  to 
gladden  the  heart,  and  spread  a 
charm  over  me  like  a  sweetly  en- 
chanting spell  of  Elysian  joy.  Du- 
ring an  Interval,  I  happened  to  cast 
my  eyes  upon  my  poor  friend  Henry  ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  his  looks ! 
There  he  stood  silent,  alone,  gasing 
upon  the  mirthful  scene  around  him, 
T-his  eve  sickened  with  unutterable 
woe, — ^his  lip  quivering  with  sup- 
prened  anguuh,-— his  brow  bent  and 
wet  with  the  strong  burst  of 


kened  agony, — and  his  bosom  heav- 
ing with  the  deep  and  suffocating 
sigh,  that  might  not  be  heaved  aloud, 
and  would  not  be  supprest.  1  ap- 
proached him, — I  hesitated,  yet  I 
ventured  to  break  in  upon  the  sano- 
Uty  of  his  grief.  "Good  Heavens! 
Henry  !"  eicclaimed  I,  softly,  "  what 
U  the  matter  with  you  ?  I  cannot 
see  you  in  such  a  state,  without  en- 
dravouring  to  assist  you,  or,  at  least, 
attempting  to  turn  the  current  of 
your  thoughts  from  some  secret 
soiuee  of  hidden  misery.  Tell  me ! 
can  I  in  any  way  be  of  service  to 
you?    At  least  let  me  know  the 
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cauiie  of  your  affliction,  that  I  may 
sympathize  with  your  sorrows,  if  1 
cannot  alleviate  thero."  He  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear  or  regard  roe,  but 
drawing  a  long,  suppressed  sigh,  and 
speaking  as  if  he  were  thinking 
aloud  rather  than  answering  me,  he 
replied,  *'  Yes !  such  was  the  scene 
on  that  night,  the  last  of  my  nighu 
of  earthly  happiness;  such  were  the 
breathings  of  the  music  ;  so  the  song 
and  the  lauffh  went  round,  and  so 
did  the  youth  gaily  weave  the  maze 
c^  the  sportive  dance !  Lovely  are 
ti^ese  maidens,  but  how  far  inferior 
to  her  loveliness !  Does  she  yet  re- 
member me  ?  Does  her  pure  spirit 
behold  the  grief  of  mv  waste  and 
widowed  bosom?  Oh!  ye  gay  re- 
Tellers  !  grief  may  smite  you  in  the 
midst  of  your  mirth,  as  it  has  done 
me,  and  leave  you  too  in  joyless  de- 
spondency, and  never-ending  gloom. 
Your  festivities  tell  me  of  days  when 
I  could  also  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay ! 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  your  joys,  I 
feel  that  addition  to  my  sorrow  which 
would  come  upon  me,  were  you  all  as 
I  am,  or  rather,  were  all  your  griefs 
poured  upon  my  individual  heart." 
"My  dear  Henry,"  said  I,  "my  own 
friend  and  old  companion !  reooUect 
yourself;  think  where  you  are.  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  ex- 
pose the  state  of  your  feelings,  and 
your  secret  griefs,  be  their  cause 
what  it  may,  to  the  rude  and  curious 
gaae  of  so  many  strangers.  Come, 
rouse  your  spirit  i  Be  a  man ;  and 
do  not  yield  so  openly  to  the  power 
of  sorrow]  This,  1  can  well  per- 
ceive, is  no  place  for  you.  Go,  tell 
Mr  W,  that  you  are  unwell ;  bid  him 
good-night,  and  I  will  accompany 
you  home.  Nay,  1  will  take  no  re- 
fusal," continued  I,  seeing  him  hesi- 
tate ;"  I  see  too  plainly  that  you  are 
unhappy ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
assure  you,  that  to  remain  any  long- 
er here  at  present  would  be  no  gra- 
tification to  me."  He  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  ;  and  after  tak- 
ing our  leave  of  the  company  and 
our  kind  host,  we  walked  away  to- 
gether. 

The  night  was  mild  and  calm. 
The  faint  dim  edge  of  the  waning 
moon  was  sinking  languidly  through 
the  thin  pale  clouds,  and  gradually 
nearing  through  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.    The  stars  were  scattered. 
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few,  large,  and  lustreless;  not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  ;  and  the  rush 
of  the  burn  sounded  deeper  and 
stronger  than  by  day.  We  moved 
along  in  unbroken  silence.  I  feared 
to  call  up  the  emotions  which  I  had 
so  lately  witnessed  in  such  fearful 
agitation.  He  appeared  to  be  suffer- 
ing under  an  internal  strugele.  I 
could  remark*  the  restrained  and 
measured  regularity  of  his  breath* 
ings,  evidently  warring  widi  sup- 
pressed and  struggling  sighs.  I  not 
unfrequently  felt  his  arm  tremble 
within  mine,  as  a  strong  shuddering 
passed  over  his  whole  frame.  At 
length  he  suddenly  stopped, — grasp- 
ed my  hand, — gazed  upon  me  with 
a  look  of  inexpressible  emotion,  and 
exclaiming,  "  My  only  friend !" — 
threw  himself  into  my  arms,  leant 
his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
burst  into  an  unrestrained  agony  of 
tears.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confeaa 
it,  I  wept  along  with  him ;  and  hia 
heart  was  more  relieved  by  the  un- 
restrained utterance  of  its  woe,  and 
my  deep  sympathy,  than  it  could 
have  been  by  the  most  grave  and 
cold  moral  lecture  upon  the  unainul- 
ing  nature  of  hum  an  sorrow.  A  short 
time  brought  us  to  the  termination 
of  our  wdk,  during  the  remainder 
of  which  we  had  continued  almost 
as  silent  as  before,  each  bdng  too 
deeply  engaged  in  diinkingto  admit 
of  much  conversation.  When  we 
were  about  to  separate,  Henry  broke 
through  the  restraint  in  whidi  we 
had  both  continued,  and  spoke  more 
freely  than  I  had  hoped  for.  "  My 
dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sensi- 
ble of  the  extravagance  of  my  con- 
duct this  evening ;  and  ;n  considmt- 
tion  of  our  long  and  uninterrupted 
friendship,  1  feel  that  I  owe  you  an 
explanation  of  my  grief,  which  you 
must  have  r^arded  as  unaccount- 
able, and  extremely  ill-timed.  But 
I  cannot,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
do  so  in  the  way  of  common  conver- 
sation. I  could  not  endure  to  hear 
my  own  voice  uttering  the  story  erf 
my  grief.  1  will  write  a  short  ac- 
count of  it,  and  send  it  to  you  as  a 
letter.  This  you  may  regard  as  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  my  friend- 
ship for  you,  as  you  will  then  be 
my  first,  my  only  confidant."  We 
then  parted,  after  a  warm  and  afi^ 
tionate  farewell,  and  in  the  space  of 
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•ft  day  or  two  I  reeeived  the  promiaed 
fOBHamiicadon.  I  perused  it  with 
eoosiderAble  interest,  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  simple 
statement  of  real  oocurrences,  and 
ike  feelinga  to  which  they  gave 
birth.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
my  frieod'a  letter^  without  addition 
or  alteration : 

Mr  Dear  Fbi£ni>, 

Thb  kind  sympathy  which 
,  yon  diaplayedy  and  which  drew  from 
me  a  promiae  of  relating  the  secret 
cauae  of  my  grief>  a^n  comes  upon 
me  with  a  soothing  influence  and  a 
sweet  recollection,  reminding  me  to 
Inlfll  my  promise.  Painful  as  the 
taak  may  be,  I  fed  it  now,  my  duty 
to  perform  it ;  nor  will  I  shrink  from 
it,  though  it  will  open  afresh  the 
wounds  which  can  never  be  com* 
pletely  healed. 

You  may  recollect  accompanying 
me  on  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  Uttle 
country  retreat  of  my  dearest  -friend 

Mrs ,  and  vou  cannot  have  for« 

go4  her  lovely  oauffhter,  concerning 
whom  you  amusea  yourself  awhile 
in  teasing  and  rallying  me.  At  that 
tim^  1  was  beginning  to  feel  an  un« 
aeoountable  d^lre  to  make  frequent 
nqietitiona  of  my  visits,  and  to 
lengthen  them  as  far  as  propriety 
would  allow. 

It  was  then  that  an  attachment  to 
diat  lovely  girl  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  my  heart,  stamped  a  bias 
upon  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
by  its  sad  termination  left  me  what 
I  now  am,  and  must  ever  be— a 
kmety,  companionless  mourner.  Your 
temporary  absence  from  this  part  of 
tibe  country  prevented  you  from 
knowing  what  I  now  proceed,  with 
a  sick,  sick  heart,  to  mate.  I  had 
become,  by  my  repeated  visits,  a  sort 
of  privil^;ed  friend,  permitted  to 
come  as  often  as  I  could  conveniently 
do  so,  and  spend  a  few  hours,  with* 
out  any  regard  to  formal  ceremony. 
Old  witluMit  requiring  to  assign  any 
ostensible  reason  for  my  visit.  1 
had  not,  however,  dared  to  ask  my 
own  heart  why  my  walks  termi* 

Bated  ao  often  at  ,  and  why 

its  pulsations  became  tremblingly 
rapid  when  that  lovely  girl  met  my 
cyesy  walked  beside,  or  conversed 
mkk  me.  About  that  time,  one  of 
iSkt  Ddgfabours  had  invited  a  small 


party  of  his  fHends,  chiefly  young 
people ;  thither  t  had  the  supreme 
felicity  to  conduct  the  fair  object  of 
my  nlent  and  almost  unconscious 
adoration.  The  party  were  all  known 
to  each  other,  and  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  gladness  prevailed.  Dan- 
cing, as  might  be  easilv  supposed, 
formed  no  small  part  of  tne  evening's 
entertainment.  In  this  graceful  ac- 
complishment, as  in  all  things  be- 
longmg  to  a  finished  education  and 
a  refined  mind,  Mary  highly  ex- 
celled. The  joyous  gaiety  of  all 
around  her,  and  the  enlivening  ex- 
citement of  sportive  music,  caUed 
forth  her  gentle  spirits  into  more 
than  usual  buoyancy,  and  she  look« 
ed,  and  breathed,  and  moved,  pure 
and  happy  cheerftilness  herself,  but, 
why  do  I  dwell  on  that  night?  why 
recal  its  glad  moments  to  memory? 
moments  then  enriched  with  plea- 
sures never,  never  to  be  renewed, 
but  fdlowed  by  a  misery  unspeaka- 
ble, interminable !  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  at  the  time  of  separation,  it  waa 
observed,  with  much  dismay,  that 
the  weather  had  dianged  greaUy  for 
the  worse.  A  chilling  sleety  rain  was 
driving  fierce  and  nut,  with  a  cold, 
bitteriy  cold  east-wind ;  and  we 
were  compelled  to  proceed  home- 
wards through  the  nudst  of  this  in- 
clement blast,  heated  by  the  late 
mirthful  exercise,  and  utterly  un-- 
provided  with  any  means  of  protec- 
tion. 

In  vain  did  I  strip  myself  of  every 
disposable  part  of  my  dotbing  to 
cover  her,— in  vain  did  I  endeavour 
to  shelter  her  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind  and  rain,  by  keeping  my- 
self in  the  direction  whence  it  blew. 
Alas !  alas !  in  spite  of  all  my  effbrts, 
the  extreme  keenness  of  the  cold, 
drifting,  sleety  rain,  and  the  pene- 
trating wind,  assailing  a  frame  and 
a  constitution  naturally  delicate,  and 
at  that  time  peculiarly  exposed  and 
sensitive  of  their  attacks,  struck  a 
chillness  to  her  heart,  and  through 
every  vein,  from  the  effects  of  whidi 
she  never  recovered  I  I  called  next 
day  to  inquire  after  her  health.  I 
saw  her ;  and  by  the  pale,  pale 
cheek  and  dim  ^e,  the  low  sad  tone 
of  Uie  voice,  and  Uie  heavy  breath-* 
ing,  I  knew  that  she  was  ill,  very  ill 
indeed.  When  I  behdd  her  altered 
looks,  I  felt  my  heart  swell  with  a 
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Heding  Ddw  no  longer  ambiguooi ; 
and  in  a  moment  of  deep  emotion,  1 
Tontured  to  express,  what  in  diffisrent 
drcumstances  I  would  not  ha?e  dared 
to  utter.  My  suit  was  modestly, 
dispassionately,  but  firmly  checked ; 
yet  were  my  yisita  not  forbidden, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  per* 
ceiling  that  my  temerity  had  not 
drawn  upon  me  her  hatred.  My  Ti- 
aits,  however,  from  that  time,  became 
father  less  frequent,  and  assomed 
a  more  tender  and  deeply  rtspectful 
diaracter,  and  though  I  still  saw  her, 
it  was  generally  in  die  presence  of 
her  mother. 

After  a  lingering  and  protracted  ill- 
ness, she  appeared  to  have  oyercome 
the  strength  of  the  disease,  and  to 
be  again  in  a  state  of  gradual  re- 
coTery.  She  bersdf  seemed  to  think 
that  die  was  no  longer  in  any  danger. 
Never  dudl  I  finipet  the  del^;ht 
whidi  filled  and  orerflewed  mj  hwt 
when  I  met  her  at  a  short  distance 
from  her  mother's  house,  one  mild 
sunny  afternoon,  and  in  a  playfrd 
tone  she  bade  me  obeerre  the  nower 
of  the  son,  wfakh  had  called  her 
forth  like  a  bittterflv  from  its  shel* 
ter,  to  flaunt  and  idle  in  his  beims. 
Day  after  dky  passed  on ;  but  her 
atrmigth  did  not  increase ;  nay,  in 
spite  of  her  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  dimintdi.  Inuo^* 
ed  tne  anxious  looks  of  her  mother, 
and  I  feared  to  speak  of  the  loydf 
but  faded  form  of  the  daughter.  A 
fearful  conjecture  haunted  my  mind 
whidi  I  dared  not  inyestigate,  and 
eoidd  not  banish.  At  le^th,  one 
day,  after  her  mother  had  continued 
in  a  long  and  sUent  it  of  abstrao- 
tion,  into  whidi  she  had  gradually 
Cdlen  upon  Mary's  leaving  us,  and 
retiring  to  her  own  room  on  account 
of  fritigne,  she  roused  herself  up, 
and  adced  me  what  was  my  candid 
opinion  concerning-  the  state  of  her 
daughter's  health  ?  <'  I  fear,"  con* 
tinned  she,  with  a  voice  almost  diok* 
ed  by  sorrow,  "  I  fear  my  poor 
Mary  is  fallen  into  a  rapid  consump- 
tion. '  A  long  and  bursting  sigfb,  mid 
a  look  of  unutterable  grief,  was  ^ 
only  answer  IcoukLmake  to  her ;  and 
it  told  but  too  plainly  diat  I  bad  no- 
thing of  hope  or  consolation  to  oflTer* 
From  that  day  forward  I  watched  her 
with  deep  and  painful  anxiety ;  and 
daily  was  the  conviction  ibrcaS  upon 


me,  stronger  and  stronger,  that  htm 
days  in  this  life  were  numbered,  and 
Dutnearing  their  termination.  Often 
did  Uie  afflicted  mother  speak  to  me 
of  her  dear  Mary,  destined  to  fiU  aa 
untimely  tomb;  and  often,  often, 
did  I  wish  that  it  could  be  posnble 
for  me  to  purchase  her  health  at  the 
expense  of  my  own.  And,  oh  !  hofw 
agonizing  was  it  to  behold  a  being  ao 
lovely,  sinking  gradually  under  the 
influence  of  an  insidious  disease,  like 
some  fair  flower  smitten  and  blight* 
ed  in  the  vary  source  of  its  grow^, 
and  drooping  into  premature  deonj» 
in  the  midst  <tf  its  expanding  besnity  I 
But  let  me  not  dwdl  upon  tliia 
part  of  my  melandioly  rdation !  I 
need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  m- 
sress  of  the  incurable  disease.  Dtiil 
toss  am  I  able  to  describe  the  unut- 
terable and  incfearing  weight  of  woe 
whidi  overpowered  my  heart,  aa  I 
saw  her,  the  lovely,  the  gmtle,  the 
good,  pining  and  wasting  away ,— dy- 
togbf  degrees.    I  feel  it  yet,  but  no 

E»wer  of  words  can  ever  express  its 
undredthperti  In  a  short  time  she 
became  so  weakened  aa  to  be  obliged 
lo  suy  within  her  room,  and  sooo 
after  die  became  unal^  to  leave  her 
bed*  Several  days  passed  wichoaa 
my  seeing  her,  during  which  I  con-* 
tinned  unremitting  in  my  inquiries ; 
but  every  answer  served  mily  te 
streng^n  myfaars,  andbankbevery 
faint  g^mmering  of  hope.  Atlengdi, 
after  a  most  painftd  and  sickening 
interval,  I  was  one  day  vM.  that  she 
had  requested  me  to  be  called  into 
her  room.  With  throbbing  neart  I 
obeyed ;  and  entered  with  soft  and 
gliding  steps  into  diat  apartment 
where  lay,  never  more  to  rise,  die 
who  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own 
existence^  Never,  till  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  shall  I  forget  the 
soene  and  the  occurrences  of  that 
hour !  They  are  indelibly  stamped 
upon  my  memory,  and  can  only  fade 
wnen  memory  itself  is  no  more( 
Ckae  beside  tne  head  of  her  dying 
daughter's  bed  there  sat  the  mother, 
in  deepest  affliction,  vet  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  ttie  intensity  of 
maternal  sorrow  was  subdued  into 
silent,  uncomplaining  resignation* 
Grief,  mortal  grief,  had  stricken,  and 
would  have  burst  her  heart,  had  i0 
not  be^  sustained  by  the  eonao* 
latioft  of  religioft,  and  soothed  b^ 
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die  balm  of  heavenly  piety.  She 
wept  not ;  hut  tl^e  subdued  and  sigh- 
ing Umei  of  her  voioe^  and  the  set- 
ded  sadness  of  her  loolcs^  spoke  far 
more  of  woe  dian  could  have  been 
done  by  the  most  copious  floods  of 
teaiv,  and  the  loudest  lamentations^— 
woe  which  nothing  could  have  en- 
mUed  her  to  support  but  an  humble 
aeqnieseence  in  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
deooe,  bounded  upon  a  firm  belief  of 
die  pure  and  heavenly  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Gently  supported  by  pHlows^  there 
lay  the  dying  maiden.  How  chan-> 
god  firom  ber  lately  blooming  in  all 
tile  elow  of  youth  and  health !  Wast- 
ed uinaost  to  a  diadow^  and  sinking 
mnder  the  pressure  of  a  mortal  sick- 
ness, she  was  still  lovdy ;  but  her 
beau^  was  of  now  a  strange,  un- 
cftrtbly  character.  Too  dellcatelv  fair 
for  this  life,  she  seemed  like  an  mha- 
httant  of  the  aerial  world.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  was  almost  visible 
IB  die  smdl  blue  veins  wander- 
ing across  her  pale  marble  fore- 
h^ ;  and  a  light  emanated  from 
her  mild  eyes,  full  of  a  pure,  lofty, 
and  spiritual  meaning.  A  faint  smue 
overspread  her  face  when  she  saw 
me,  and  she  bade  me  come  forward, 
and  as^Led  me  kindly  how  I  was,  in 
a  sofl^  low,  silver  tone,  which  thrilled 
diroo^  my  very  soul.  '' I  am  glad 
you  are  come,"  said  she;  **  I  wish^  to 
see  yoa,  as  in  all  probability  it  is  the 
last  time  I  ever  snail  in  this  world." 

I  could  not  answer  her;  a  thou- 
sand reecrflections  and  feelings  rushed 
upon  my  heart,  and  overpowered  me. 
**  Nay,  said  she,  "  that  is  unman- 
ly;  it  is  almost  imkind :  why  would 
you  increase  the  sadness  of  my  dying 
hoor«  by  yielding  to  unavailing  sor- 
row ?  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
behave  with  more  firmness.  You 
make  me  hesitate  to  speak  what  I  in- 
tended when  I  sent  for  you."  With 
a  strong  effort,  I  restrained  my  agi-' 
tation,  and  she  continued :  '*  In  Uie 
presence  of  my  mother,  and  as  a  dy- 
wg  woman,  I  may  now  say  to  you, 
what  in  no  other  circumstances  I 
could  have  done.  I  have  observed 
your  attentions  to  me  for  some  time 
past;  I  could  not  but  understand 
them  ;  and  1  may  now  say  that  they 
were  not  disagreeable  to  me.  I  have 
Ihoi^t  it  my  duty  to  say  so  much, 
because  the  assurance  that  your  at- 
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tachment  was,  though  in  secret,  re« 
turned,  is  now  the  only  recompence 
in  my  power  to  make  you  fbr  your 
kindnesses.  I  therefore  wish  you 
that  happiness  with  another  which, 
had  it  pleased  the  Alinighty»  I  might 
perhaps  have  shared.  If  1  may  yet 
make  one  request,  let  me  beg  of  yoUj 
for  my  sake,  to  comfort  my  poor  mo- 
ther. I  had  much  more  to  say  to  you^ 
but  my  weakness  wiU  not  permit  me. 
Oive  me  your  band.  May  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  attend  you!  Farewell!" 
As  she  spoke  thus,  she  gave  me 
her  sof^,  dender,  and  almost  deadi- 
cold  hand,  and  turned  upon  me  sudi 
a  look  of  kindness,  holy  love,  and 
tender  pity,  that  my  soul  melted 
within  me,  and  I  could  no  bnser 
control  my  feelings.  I  knelt  beside 
the  bed,  pressed  her  hand  to  ray  heart, 
which  rose  and  swelled  in  my  breast 
almost  to  sufibcation,  and  sobbed  au- 
dibly, while  the  tears  fell  fast  from 
my  eyes,  and  moistened  her  pale  and 
emacMted  arm.  For  a  short  time  I 
was  insensible  to  every  thing,  so 
overwhelming  was  the  agony  dT  my 
grief.  I  cannot  endure  more,  I  do  not 
tnink  I  shall  endure  so  much,  at  the 
moment  of  death.  I  pressed  her  hand 
again  and  again  to  my  lips,  faltered 
out  a  broken  farewell,  and  staggered 
out  of  the  room.  How  I  reached 
hom^  and  how  I  passed  that  night,' 
I  know  not.  Next  day  I  again  went 
to  make  my  usual  inquiry.  As  I 
approached  the  house,  it  seemed  oo« 
vered  with  sadness,  darkness,  and  si« 
lence.  An  undefinable  dread  came 
over  me.  I  dared  not  think,  I  even 
shuddered  at  the  sound  of  my  own 
breathings;  I  at  last  ventured  to 
speak.  It  was  as  I  might  have  ex* 
pected,  but  which  I  had  hoped,  even 
m  despite  of  certainty,  would  not 
yet  be.  The  spirit  which  animated 
that  fair  form  was  fled.  I  got  admis- 
sion into  the  Louse — ^into  the  room 
where  she  lay.  I  saw  the  body— 
a  sight  whicn  will  never  cease  to 
haunt  my  slee))ing  visions,  and  my 
waking  imaginings.  I  see  it  now 
—pale,  cold,  lifeless — lovely,  but 
aivf ul.  My  eyes  are  fixed  «n  it,  with 
a  gaze  of  shuddering  dread,— my  soul 
yearns  over  it^  yet  shrinks  from  it 
with  a  feeling  of  ineffable  mystery. 
What  is  it  now  ?  what  was  it  lately? 
I  turned  away  in  silence,  and  went 
and  hid  myself  in  the  darkest  part  of 
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a  thick  plantation.  My  thoughts, 
myfeelingSy  I  will  not  attempt  to 
il^crihe.  I  attended  the  funeral ;  I 
^w  thecofin,  that  conti|ined  the  hody 
of  her  80  deeply  loved,  committed  to 
die  dark  and  dfreary  grave ;  I  heard 
die  heavy,  cold,  dan^p  mould  fall, 
sounding  drearily  and  sullenly  over 
i\,  and  I  felt  as  if  it  were  piled  over 
my  own  breast.  Every  additional 
Quantity  thrown  into  the  grave  struck 
an  additional  chill  into  my  heart — ^a 
chill  which  not  the  fairest  form,  nor 
the  kindest  smile  of  any  woman,  can 
ever  remove.  My  affisctions  are  in- 
deed buried  in  that  silent  abode. 

Since  that  di^y,  I  have  felt  diat  I 
have  indeed  done  with  all  Uie  plea« 
Qures  and  eiyoyments  of  this  world, 
lioneliness  is  my  portion,  and  my 
heart  is  wedded  to  my  remembrances, 
and  to  one  soft  ringlet  of  beautiful 
hair.  When  mirth  and  revelry  ring 
around  me,  tliey  remind  me  too 
powerfully  of  my  irreparable  lo^ 
and  cali  forth  an  insupportable  jn« 
tense  recollection  of  thai  night  which 
I  accuse  as  the  cause  of  my  Mary's 
death.  l\Tien  frieiids  forsake  me, 
or  the  world  frowus  upon  me,  I  feel 
myself  without  a  gympaihising  heart 
to  share  aud  soothe  my  distress.  In 
either  case,  in  the  extremes  of  grief 
occasioned  by  witnessing  joy,  or  en- 
during injuries,  I  fly  to  the  grave 
where  uiy  only  belovetl  lies.  It  i& 
njy  retreat — my  only  pkce  of  re^ 
foge — my  <]uiet  borne*  Earth  has 
to  in e  no  beauty,  no  a^llurcment,  but 
in  that  lone  spotj  where  deeps,  in  an 
untimely  tomb,  ehe  who  was  more 
than  all  the  world  to  mc,  'The  soft 
green  grass,  and  the  gentle  daisy, 
often  watered  with  my  tears,  which 
deck  the  turf  that  covers  her  dark 
and  narrow  bed  of  rest,  are  dearer  to 
nie  than  all  the  most  beautiful  and 
far-famed  productions  which  the 
whole  glohe  of  earth  can  a£>rd.  The 
light  drop  of  dew,  suspend^  like  a 
tear  upon  the  wild- flower  over  her 
grare^  ia  to  me  brighter  than  the 
most  eoetly  jewel  glitienag  on  the 
monarch's  diadem*  At  times,  when 
my  griefs  are  itrongly  emt^,  and, 
my  heart  is  sick  and  pained  within 
me,  I  bend  over  the  grave  and  moan 
aloud,  while  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
unutterable  horror  come  upon  me.  I 
think  of  the  cold  mouldering  body. 
Ijc'low^  and  l  feel  as  if  my  own  per- 


son were  experiencing  the  same  pro- 
cess of  corruption,  and  yet  possessed 
of  all  its  living  powers  (^  sensation 
and  consciousness.  I  feel  the  cold, 
gnawing  reptiles,  clustering  round 
m^  heart,  which  diudders  and  thrills 
with  morbid  acuteness  of  feeling.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and,  beating  my  bi^ea&t 
in  desperate  horror,  matrate  mvaelf 
upon  the  cold  grouna,  and  wish,  to 
be  at  rest  at  once  and  for  ever. 

At  other  times  I  fed  more  soothed 
than  agonized  by  indulging  my  giief. 
Tears  may  flow,  but  they  are  not  the 
tears  of  bitterness ; — sighs  may  heave 
my  bosom,  but  they  are  not  tlie  deep* 
heart-bursting  sigh^  of  utter  wretch- 
edness; and,  in  the  midst  of  my 
sorrow,  a  dreainy  pensiveness  will 
grow  over  my  mind,  till,  in  fancy,  I 
can  hold  communings  with  the  s|unt- 
ed  spirit  of  my  Mary.  I  hear  her 
soft  and  gentle  voice  calling  me  away 
from  this  land  o(  sorrows  to  that 
home  of  pure  peace  and  undisturbed 
repose,  where  the  power  ^f  death 
shall  be  feared  and  felt  no  mom. 

You  lately  witnessed  my  emotions, 
you  have  now  received  a  simple  hot 
true  relation  of  theu[>>  cause-  Fity 
me  or  blame  m/e  at  your  pleasiuie*  I 
cannot  command  my  feeHnga  if  I 
would,  Boc  pei^haps  would  1  if  I 
could.  I  once  possessed  a  light  wja^ 
sportive  heart ;  I  never  s^all  again* 
f  c^uld  once  have  enjoyed  the  sopg 
and  the  dance ;  they  now  onlj  sad- 
den my  Bpiily  plunge  me  into  deepa 
melancholy,  or  call  forth  a  burst  ^ 
uncontrollable  anguish.  My  heart 
may  ri^st  for  a  little  in  chill  torpidity, 
but  when  moved,  its  emotions  are 
those  pf  woe : — 

Bd^  beart  was  calm,  its  griefs  were  sttUM, 
And  an  its  silent  woes  might  seem 

As  when,  by  Wiiiter*8  cold  breetfachillM, 
Soft  glides  the  noiseless,  fceOwund 
stresm* 

But  iVom  my  heart,  and  from  my  hnin. 
These  feeliogs  ne*er  can  banishM  be  ; 

They  slumbered,  but  they  wake  again 
In  one  wild  burst  of  agony. 

Afresh  the  stream  of  sorrow  Aqws, 
My  heart*8  deep  wounds  areopea  toni 

My  bosom  heaves  with  all  the  woes 
So  keenly,  wildly  felt  before. 

Have  I  not  knelt  beside  thegnwe 

Where  Qiy.  souPs  hopes  all  buried  Ik^ 
And  plttck*d  the  w^eds  that  o!er  it  wairel 
.  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  j^  I 
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K«  warn,  my  heart !  oh  !  never  more 
Canst  thou  those  joyool  da^  renew. 

When  lilb  the  form  of  pletsore  wore, 
h3BM±  hope  sfacme  smiling  on  mjr  viewl 

tlie  cop  of  joj)  dashM  fhxn  mj  Up, 
Has  fidlen  ontasted ;  fhxn  my  grfts^ 

If  7  ptomisM  hopes  elusive  slip, 
And  empty  air  alooe  I  dasp. 

Hopdess,  companionkas,  forlorn^ 
A  lonely  thing  I  wander  now ; 

Ko  heart  to  cheer  me  when  I  mourn. 
No  hand  to  bfaid  my  aching  brow ! 

Bwckt  amOea  the  earth,  and  aweet  the 


.  Boi,  ah!  they  smile  for  me  no  mora; 
Fok  I  have  done  with  worldly  joysi 
.  And  wish  mj  term  of  life  were  o*cr ! 

Bat  I  win  cease  mj  idle  moan. 

And  sternly  mock  at  joy  or  woe ; 
n  tread  m^  destinM  path  alon^ 
•  And  tiopes  and  lovea  I  witt  not  know. 

One  only  pleasara  now  remains 
That  I  in  this  dark  world  can  share— 

To  soothe  the  weaiy  mourner*^  pains. 
And  cheer  the  heart  oppreas^d  v^ith 
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I  fed  deeply  grateful  for  your 
kind,  sympatoetic  coroniiseration  ; 
but  I  entreat  vou  never^  in  yottr  in- 
tercourse witn  roe,  personally  or 
odierwise,  to  mention,  or  in  auT  way 
allude  to  what  I  have  here  related. 
You  need  not  attem{>t  to  advise  me 
againat  indulging  melancholy  and 
grief ;  I  know  all  that  your  Hndnesa 
would  urge  upon  the  8ul\ject ;  I  can 
easily  conceive  Tour  reasons— hut  all 
reasoning  would  he  completely  in 
Tain.  These  fbelings  of  grief  and 
lonely  sadness  are  now  become  fami- 
liar to  me;  mey  are,  as  it  were^ 
identified  #ith  my  soul,  and  firnn  tL 
part  of  its  constitution.  To  lay  them 
aside  would  he  attend^  with  more 
pain  dian  to  indulge  them.  They 
are  all  that  remain  to  me  of  former 
days,  and  the  only  solace  of  those 
that  now  drag  wearily  along.  My 
fkte  Is  fixed,  and  I  need  not  vainly 
repine.  That  yours  may  be  blessed 
with  brighter  emoymenta,  I  mosi 
ardently  wish.    Farewell. 

H.  M. 


tRATEXLlttO  EEMINlSCEKCEd. 

No.  ii. 

Lyons, — Theodore  arid  Adelaide* 


Owe  of  t&e  nobleat  prospects  id 
France  opeiia  ou  the  tiew  as  d»d 
tiBfeDcr,  tdriiidng  firom  the  north> 
attana  the  aammit  of  diat  ridg6  of 
die  /«ra  wfalf^  oyerlooksi  die  plain 
af  Lyona.  Behind,  die  vine-clad 
hiBs  and  rich  efatfiibpidga  of  Bur- 
nady  extend  their  vsried  charms  of 
fioMflcacpe.  In  front  niiti§^,  in  agreed 
abio  aooceadony  along  the  gentkr 
ibidiiearer  slopes^  cottages,  orchards^ 
TiAmrds^  and  oom-fields;  while 
SB  d|e.i«inotet  and  Idas  acceasfbld 
steeps,  bandog  woods  lend  a  bolder 
fieatore  to  die  mhatm  of  euIdVstted 
NatuiVi 

*< .— ^  si  mbto  n  Calto  I  col  negleho.^ 

Beyond,  die  eye  in  vain  attempt(»  to 
scan  the  Tast  extent  of  country  which 
aipaBdo  below,  where  the  Rhone  and 
Saooe  wAtf  tad  rdl  dieir  collected 
Wsltti^  i^owfifta  like  broad  lines  of 
Afer  db  m  fioUf  of  asure.  Between 
dKse  tf^  iivei%,  at  didr  Jttncfiou, 
sad  cemMenrbly  kas  elcTftted  f^n 
die  situation  of  the  ancient  Lugdu* 


hum,  appeavs  its  modern  rdftfMettti« 
tive,  with  White  btiilding^,  and  lofty, 
but  narrow  streets,  gleaming  dirough 
die  ^stance,  in  ^mlnished,  yet  iM« 
^ved  perspecdye.  Far  oh  the  terg^ 
of  the  norison,  in  shadow  huesj 
rising  Hke  the  fiintasdc  shapes  6f 
evening  doudsj  itre  descried  the  di8<> 
tunt  Alps, 

<'  Bisabitady  eM^omlnre  oscuri  e  nerL** 

No  two  AtrJ^te  df  die  s«me  kindi 
and  in  so  ekbe  vidiiity,  ever  present* 
ed  a  more  striking  contrast  tnan  the 
riTcrs  Rhone  and  Saone,  before  thdr 
tmion  at  Lyons.  Th^  lattei^tte 
Arar  of  CJ«sai^— glides  awtfy,  as  do* 
scribed  by  the  conqueror  of  Gaul, 
widi  a  motion  so  gentle,  *^  that  it 
leaves  the  eye  uncertain  in  what  di^ 
recdon  the  current  flow^''  On  die 
cbntrslry,  ''die rapid  Rhone,"  already 
a  v^  broad  and  noble  stream ,  pomii 
Its  majesdc  dde  widi  s^ch  impetiid^ 
sit  J',  that,  aft^i'  jbitoirtg  its  IttfgLt^ 
contort,  boats'  pi^oce^ng  firom  Lyons 
to  Avignoit,  abd  Carried  along  by  the 
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current  only,  accomplish  this  passage, 
of  150  miles,  in  twenty-four  hours  *. 
The  economy  of  these  trading 
boats,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it,  further  up  the  Rhone, 
on  the  route  to  Geneva,  is  curious. 
They  are  of  Tarious  dimensions, 
from  thirty  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
long — flat  bottomed,  without  any 
keel — ^rery  wide  in  the  beam — shal- 
low, and  slightly  Upering  towards 
both  extremities,  which  are  square, 
and,  from  the  curvature  of  the  form, 
rise  very  considerably  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream*  At  each  end  is 
a  long  and  heavy  oar,  or  rudder, 
serving  for  the  purpose,  not  of  row- 
ing but  of  keeping  the  bark  in  the 
middle  of  the  current,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  whirled 
round,  or  dashed  against  tne  banks. 
This,  ftx>m  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
must  be  an  employment  often  of 
hazard,  and  always  of  labour;  yet 
women,  as  frequently  as  the  more 
robust  sex,  are  seen  thus  engaged. 
These  boats  are  constructed  of  fir, 
chesnut,  or  oak,  and  even  in  the 
largest,  not  a  single  iron  bolt  is  to  be 
found.  The  frame-work,  rude,  but 
strong,  is  held  together  by  pins  of 
oak,  over  which  is  fixed,  by  the  same 
means,  a  thin  sheathing  of  fir,  or 
chesnut  deal.  This  external  cover- 
ing is  not  made  to  lap  over,  according 
to  the  regular  mode  of  boat-building ; 
but  the  different  pieces  are  put  e^^ 
to  edge ;  nor  is  any  solicitude  shewn 
to  render  the  joints  close,  which  are 
merely  rough  hewn  wiUi  the  axe, 
and  l)evelled  outwards*  When  the 
whole  fabric  is  thus  finished,  the  in- 
terstices are  stufied,  or,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  the  seams 
caulked  with  moss;  over  which  a 
split  of  oak,  of  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  hoop,  is  fixed  by  small  clasps 
of  iron,  flat  in  the  middle,  and  sharp- 
ened at  both  ends.  These  being 
driven  into  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
joint,  are  bent  over  the  hoop  and 
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stuffing,  rendering  the  whole  finn^ 
and  periectly  water-ti^ht. 

In  barks  so  inartificially  eonstmei- 
ed,  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  en-> 
counter  the  fearful  rapidity  of  the 
Rhone,  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
country — grain,  wine,  raw  silk,  wool, 
and  honey — ^to  Lyons,  to  Avignon, 
and  even  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
boat  is  ffenerally  disposed  of  at  the 
place  where  the  cargo  is  discharged. 
When  the  neighbouring  proprietors, 
therefore,  or  villages  of  a  district, 
have  collected  the  surplus  ci  their 
annual  produce,  they  build  one  of 
these  boato,  in  whidi  die  united  stock 
is  sent  to  market,  under  care  oi  die 
most  experienced,  or  deepest  inter- 
ested of  the  joint  owners. 

Besides  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  amenity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
general  urMnity  of  ito  citixens, — re- 
commendations which  rather  point 
it  out  as  an  agreeable  place  of  per- 
manent residence, — Lyons  presents 
little  to  interest  the  pa^inff  stranger. 
The  Museum  contains  a  large  and 
curious  assemblage  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, discovered  chiefly  in  the  vici- 
nity, as  also  a  collection  of  pictures, 
the  best  of  which  were  the  sift  of 
Napoleon.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a 
large,  but  inelegant  structure,  and 
only  remarkable  as  associated  with 
the  sanguinary  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, not  one  of  the  least  evils  of 
which,  to  Lyons,  was  the  destructioa 
of  numerous  monuments  of  eai^ 
Frendi  art,  principally  in  bronze  t. 
The  Hospital  d'AntiauaiUe,  former- 
ly, till  converted  to  tne  present  more 
useful  puipose,  the  seat  of  a  mo- 
nastic institution,  is  really  a  noble 
establishment,  capable  of  receiving 
600  patients;  and  in  its  intemiu 
arrangements  exhibits  a  regularity, 
neatness,  and  comfort,  highly  pleas- 
ing to  a  benevolent  mUid. 

This  is  a  general  asylum  for  every 
species  of  malady ;  and  accordingly 
the  same  edifice,  perhaps  not  judi- 


*  In  the  carrent  of  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons,  are  moored  floating-miUsy  for  grinding 
com  and  wheat,  whidi  are  turned  merely  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 

f  While  the  writer  of  those  notes  was  at  Lyons,  they  were  bosfed  in  gttUtf^  mf  a 
new  sUtoe  of  Louis  XIV.  instead  of  that  which  diiappeared  daring  the  Revohition. 
In  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  also,  were  two  bronze  sutues  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  matiiaied 
at  that  period :  they  are  by  Coston,  and  exhibit  good  specimens  of  the  floe  and 
•nevgetic  execution  of  that  master.  In  restoring  the  monuments  of  art,  Louis,  tbougli 
a  Member  of  the  Holy  AlUance^^  has  discovered  greater  anxiety  (br  repladng  the 
statues  of  L^UimaUt  than  of  Saindn 
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dousljTf  eoBtaios  within  itself  several 
difttinct  bosDiials.    On  vimting  that 
appropriated  to  lunatics,  the  appear- 
anoe  of  one  of  the  cells  particularly 
■crude  me;  round  the  walls  were 
inscribed^  in  charcoal,  yarious  passa- 
ges from  the  Greek  and  Roman  daa- 
alcs — ^from  the  best  French  writers — 
ajid  also  from  sereral  of  the  Italian 
poets.  In  a  comer  of  this  interesting 
dumber,  the  poor  inmate  waa  dis- 
ooTered,  seatecl  on  the  bed.    He  rose 
as  we  entered^  appearing  to  be  about 
fim  and  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty; 
pale  and  emaaated>  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance which  had  formerly  been 
handsome,  and  was  even  now  pleasing, 
though  the  expression,  to  a  certain 
degree,  waa  rendered  haggard  by  the 
aqaalidnesa  inseparable    ftx>m  long 
confinement.    A   momentary  wild- 
sess,  a  rapid  unsettling  of  the  eye, 
were  the  mily  indications  of  mental 
alienation— effects,  however,  so  evan- 
escent, that  they  would  have  escaped 
notice  in  one  at  liberty,  and  not  sus- 
pected of  labouring  under  that  most 
fearful  of  all  calamities.    Observing 
my  attention  arrested  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, he  seemed  gratified,  and  a  feeble 
smile  played  for  an  instant  over  his 
pallid  features, 

^  Like  moon-li^t  on  a  marble  statue.** 

It  waa  a  smOe  of  consdous  triumph, 
whidi  would  have  said,  **  I  was  not 
always  thus ;"  but  the  suffusion  had 
lied  befbfe  it  could  well  be  marked ! 
Coorteously  advancing,  he  addressed 
me  with  an  introductory  line  from  a 
weU-known  passage  in  the  iEneid ; 
then  paused,  as  if  ne  waited  my  re- 
ply in  that  which  followed ;  vpjM^ 
vently  employing  this  little  artifice, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  un- 
derstood the  Latin  poet  Satisfied 
in  this  particular,  he  was  seemingly 
much  gratified,  and  continued  to  con- 
vene in  that  language,  which  he 
mke  with  tolerable  correctness  and 
floeDcy.  Nothing  for  some  time  hap- 
pened, that,  to  the  most  attentive  ob- 
server, could  indicate 

M the  delicate  diain 

Of  tboogfat  once  tangled— never  cleared 


oa  the  contrary,  the  conversation  was 
ratiood,  and  well  supported ;  but  at 
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length  the  word  Libertas  occurring 
in  some  remark  of  mine,  discovered 
the  latent    wound.     The   human 
mind,  in  a  state  of  mild  insanity, 
often  presents  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a    finely-ttmed    instrument,    of 
which  one  chord  onlv  is  relaxed ;  in 
the  latter,  though  the  full  series  of 
notes  remain  incomplete,  yet,if  touch- 
ed by  a  delicate  and  skilful  hand,  it 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  ''  dis- 
course sweet  music;"  but  if  these 
bounds  be  passed,  all  harmony  is  de- 
stroyed, and  jarring  discord  succeeds. 
Thus  the  poor  sufferer  ei^ovs  frequent 
intervals ;  yet,  amid  the  calmness  and 
coUectedness  of  apparent  serenity,  a 
look,  a  word,  is  sufficient  to  avraken 
those  recollections  which  darken  and 
unhinge  the  spirit.    The  effect  was 
instantaneous  on  the  unhappy  being 
at  Lyons.    Forgetting,  in  tne  eager- 
ness of  declamation,  the  idiom  which 
he  had  hitherto  employed,  or  finding 
more  rea^  utterance  in  his  native 
tongue — La  LiberU'^c'eit  un  mot'-' 
un  songe — elle  existe  peuietre  dam 
TidSe — maU  la  realitS,  oil  trouvera  /- 
on  ?— 4«n6  notion  qui  per d  les  hommes! 
'-La  LiberQI — asain  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  wild  and  demoniacal  laugh, 
casting  a  hurried  glance  towards  the 
half-open  door,  outside  of  whic^  stood 
the  keeper,  and  baring^  at  the  same 
time  his  wrist,  on  which  were  still 
visible,  though  not  recent,  the  gall- 
ings  of  irons ;  then  pausing,  he  add- 
ed in  thrilling  accents, — En  voild  le$ 
fruits  l^'Allez — vous  pouvez — moi  /;— 
and  pointing  to  the  grated  window, 
threw  himself  in  reckless  despair  on 
the  bed.    I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  respecting 
the  previous  fortunes  of  one  who  had 
so  deeply  interested  me,  was,  that  he 
had  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  had  been  employed  in  a 
civil  capacity  under  the  iinperial  ad- 
ministration of  France.    Being  dis- 
missed, with   some  appearance  of 
harshness,  on  the  present  dynasty 
coming  into  power,  he  had  supported 
himseuby  his  pen.  He  had  express- 
ed in  his  writings  sentiments  too 
free,  or  perhaps  too  true.    He  was 
dirown  into  prison.      During  this 
confinement,  his  wife  died  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  andher's  was  soon  followed 
by  the  death  of  an  only  child.    The 
poor  man's  reason  lunx  under  these 
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Accumulated  miseries;  and  wben  no- 
thing more  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  efforts  of  a  mmd  which 
its  cruelty  had  wrecked,  Govem- 
tnent  humanely  transferred  its  for- 
lorn Tictim  from  a  prison  to  a  mad- 
house. 

The  enrirons  of  Lyons  being  most 
delightful,  and  abounding  in  pictu- 
resque views  of  Nature,  it  was  re- 
solved to  devote  one  entire  day  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  beauties.  The 
banks  of  the  Saone  will  be  the  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  traveller  who 
Idves  such  studies,  for  those  of  the 
Rhone  are  flat  Crossing  the  former, 
then,  by  one  of  the  six  bridges  which 
unite  thd  two  divisions  of  the  city, 
(Lyons  being  situate  on  both  sides 
of  this  river,  the  older  lying  on  the 
horth,  but  themoreimportant  quarter 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,)  I 
iscended  the  rockv  stecM  which  over- 
look the  town.  Proceeoing  along  the 
summit  of  these  broken  acclivities  for 
about  half  a  league,  we  arrive  at 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
overhanging  the  deep  valley  in  which 
Is  built  iht  village,  or  rather  suburb, 
of  Si,  Juste,  Here  the  views  com- 
mandhiff  die  dty,  the  rivers,  and 
the  whde  adjacent  country,  are  tru- 
ly grand ;  while  the  ruin  itself  forms 
a  very  fine  object,  independent  of 
those  recollections  with  which  the 
vestiges  of  a  remote  and  enlightened 
antiquityarealwaysassodated.  These 
Remains  consist  of  a  lofty  square 
tower,  standing  immediately  on  the 
brow  of  the  eminence;  behind  which, 
on  die  plain,  is  one  entire  arch,  with 
fragments  of  many  others.  The 
wh<^e  is  of  stone,  intermixed  with 
brick.  The  outer  arches  are  turned 
with  that  large  flat  species,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  which  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  appelladon  of  Roman 
brick;  while  the  exterior  coadng 
has  been  formed  (for  in  many  parts 
it  has  fallen  away)  of  a  small,  and 
daiker-coloured  brick,  disposed  in  di- 
agonal arrangement,  or,  as  it  is  term- 
ed in  the  language  of  archaiologists, 
teticufaied.  The  body  of  the  struc- 
ture is  composed  of  flint  stones,  bro- 
ken into  fh^ents,  then  thrown  to- 
gedier  promiscuously,  and  consoli- 
dated by  cement  poured  upon  them; 


consdtudng  that  kind  of  irreguljir 
masonry  called  by  classical  antiqaa- 
ries  opus  ruderatum.  This  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  labour  of  some  magni- 
ficence, but  to  one  acquainted  with 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  existing^ 
in  Italy,  it  conveys  no  elevated  ide« 
of  the  grandeur  of  an  ancient  pro- 
vincial capitaL 

The  opinions  which,  from  the  ap* 
teatance  and  site  of  this  ruin,  have 
been  attempted  to  be  maintained, — 
diat  the  ancients  Ivere  acquainted 
with  the  law  in  hydrostadcs,    by 
which  water  is  found  to  rise  in  pipes 
to  the  level  of  its  source,  are  certain- 
ly erroneous,  or  at  least  can  derire 
no  support  from  any  circumstance  in 
the  present  instance.     The  square 
tower  is  not  the  terminadon  of  the 
aqueduct,  but  merely  one  of  those 
casieUa  so  commonly  to  be  met  with 
in  similar  ruins  in  Italy,  and  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  work,  or,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, for  ornament     On  care- 
friUy  examining  the  valley  beneath* 
ruins  of  pillats  and  of  buttresses,  d- 
inilar  to  those  on  the  plain  above, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  walls  of  seve- 
ral houses ;  while,  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valleys,  low  arches,  al^ 
most  buried  in  the  soil,  and  in  a  direo* 
don  agreeing  with  the  general  courae 
of  the  whole,  are  to  be  traced.  Theat 
circumstances  clearly  point  o«t  to 
uninterrupted   coBdnuadon  ef  the 
work.    In  crossing  the  valley  of  Bu 
Juste,  indeed,  the  hdght  of  the  ort-* 
ginal  structure  must  have  been  verr 
considerable,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  arches  which  still   exist 
among  die  mountains  east  of  Ron^. 

Tracing  the  course  of  the  Saone 
to  some  distance  above  L^ons,  its 
banks  become  most  enchantingly  ro« 
mandc ;  secluded  vallies  open  at  in^ 
tervals  on  the  view,  and  leave  the 
spectator  to  penetrate  their  itcessqs* 
These,  within  themselves,  frequent* 
ly  disclose  a  little  world  of  beauty* 
where  rocks,  waterfalls,  woods,  and 
streams,  are  inteiminKled  with  aoenea 
of  a  gender  cast,  wnere  the  gnpe 
blushes,  die  grain  wavei^,  and  the 
cottage  ream  its  peaceful  aipect,  witl^ 
white  walls,  and  flattened  roof,  half 
hid  by  the  embowering  foliage  *•  . 


*  It  it  CQilous  to  mark  the  pR^gressive.  change  ia  this  rtspect,  ••  the  tnveOier  par<i 
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The  most  distant  of  these  Ysllies, 
lo  which  my  little  excursion  eztencU 
ed,  surpassed  all  others  in  magni- 
iceooe  and  loveliness.  The  uplands, 
iHiere  too  ste^  for  culture,  were 
crawned  with  fine  trees ; — here  thin 
sad  scattered,  diewing  between  theiv 
tall  grey  steins  the  most  luzurianl 
hcrtMge,  oo  whidi  dieep  were  brow* 
mag  ; — there,  dosely  planted  and  un^ 
bn^feoos,  they  shed  a  delicious  cooU 
■ess*  Along  the  bottom,  and  ir« 
nqpnlarly  indenting  the  acclivities, 
weve  attetcbed  out,  in  every  variety 
el  shape,  patches  of  the  richest 
tnltivmtion ;  while  a  stream  of  con* 
siderahle  magnitude,  pursuing  its 
devious  course  through  these  scenes 
if  beanty,  by  its  somid  and  motion, 
iiSaaed  over  the  whole  an  ever>vary« 
mg  diarm*  Far  up  the  vale,  on  tne 
sonimit  of  a  rocky  promontory,  round 
whom  base  sweftt  the  stream  in  dsrk 
addiea,  stood  the  ruins  of  what  hsd 
oaoe  been  a  feudal  mansion.  Though 
q£  no  great  extent,  and,  as  usual, 
varr  imgular  in  its  plan,  yet  die 
higik  and  pointed  gables  and  turret- 
ed  battlements,  me  massive  walls 
and  comer  towers,  aided  by  the  com« 
msnding  situation,  gave  an  air  of 
lofty  griaideur  to  the  pile.  B^ind 
the  cntle,  extendiBg  backwards  from^ 
the  stesaa,  was  a  level  tract  of  con* 
sidenbfe  extent,  gradually  subsiding 
ftom  the  dope  of  the  vaUey.  On 
theneaier  portion  of  this  little  phdn 
m^ght  still  be  traced  the  remains  of 
a  gardes,  its  lon^  stone  terraces  and 
ints  of  tteps  beiog  partly  removed, 
asM  partly  visible  among  the  long 
withered  grass,  while  all  around 

^  Was  clothed  in  living  emecald**' 

fai  nearly  an  opposite  direction 
flowed  die  stream,  with  the  violence 
of  a  torrent,  being  conftned  in  a  nar- 
asw  diann^  bylmy  and  precipitous 
banhs.  Across  this  ffulf,  considerably 
above  die  castle^  there  appeared  to 
have  been  a  bridge,  of  which  a  rude 
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pillar  BtQl  remained  on  a  mass  of 
rock,  rising  to  some  height  from 
the  middb  of  the  current.  By  this 
means  the  opposite  sides  were  united, 
as  will  appesr  in  the  sequel,  by  a 
wooden  platform. 

1  had  lingered  long  amid  these 
scenes,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  approaching  before  an  oppertu^ 
nity  occurred  of  laaking  any  inquiry 
rejecting  their  former  history.  Meet*' 
ing  at  length  with  one  whose  ap« 
peanmce  bespoke  the  ea^  circum^ 
stances  of  the  small  proprieimre,  1 
began  to  quesdon  him  on  this  suIk: 
ject.  His  information,  however,  ex* 
tended  no  farther,  than  thatihe  casik 
and  its  deroainshadcHriginaltybelongn 
ed  to  the  family  de  Monthiuier,  but 
were  new  the  property  of  a  noble- 
man  who  resided  m  a  distant  parf 
el  the  country.  To  this  account  a 
leouest  was  added,  couched  in  tlie 
poUtest  terms,  such  as  in  Fiancef 
ftequendy  surprises  the  traveller  at 
above  the  rank  of  the  spodcer, 
'f  that  Monsieur  would  honour  hie 
humble  cottage  and  plain  supper,  in 
which  case  his  niece,  AvgusUne,  a 
very  good  ml,  et  gut  avoit  du  ientU 
ment,  would  doubdess  have  much 

Eteasure  in  relating  to  Monsieur  ti^e 
istory  of  the  last  baron."  The  in- 
vitation was  too  agreeable,  and  too 
kindly  offered,  to  be  refused.  On  ar* 
riving  at  a  large  and  substantial  cot*«> 
tage,  the  old  man  led  the  way  into* 
a  very  neat  apartment — the  floor  of 
shining  tiles,  scrupulously  clean—* 
the  walls  coarsely  but  not  inelegant- 
ly painted  in  arabesques,,  to  imitate 
paper-hangings — the  bed,  the  prin- 
oipsl  ornament,  white  as  snow,  and 
the  pillows  edged  with  lace*.  Angus* 
tine- soon  made  her  apnearance,  with 
a  supper  pf  bread,  mdk,  and  grapes. 
Augustine  was  in  trnth  deserving  ef 
the  praises  bestowed  by  her  uncle. 
She  was  very  pretty,  and  with  that 
frank  and  lively  naivet^  of  manner 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  her 


flses  Us  way  towards  the  south,  till  at  Naples  be  finds  the  rooft  of  cottage  and  palace, 
quite  flat ;  even  at  Lyons  the  drcmnstance  is  very  perceptible. 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  description  is  exaggoated.  Every  traveUer  most 
havcreoMrited^iow  veiy  common,  and  often  bow  beautUblly  executed  these  ara* 
tetqae  onaanents  toe.  This  is  stOl  more  remarkable  in  Italy ;  in  botii  countries, 
hiissd,  ITbattoo  j^ainly  shews  the  little  value  of  time  and  labour.  The  Fraich- 
peasant  takes  a  peesUar  pleasare  io  a  splendid  bed,  and  in  the  farnitore  of  this  aU« 
thsjr  sopsfluous  wealth  iadispli^ed. 
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couDtryworocD,  ivas  united  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  and  feeling 
highly  interesting.  Our  rural  repast 
being  soon  finished^  she  gave,  with 
much  propriety,' a  recital  which  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  the  following 
narrative. 

The  Baron  de  Monthillier,  the  last 
remaining  representativeof  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  house,  after  serring 
with  honour  in  the  armiesof  his  Sove- 
reign, had  retired,  to  spend,  on  his 
paternal  domains,  the  evening  of 
his  days,  and  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  only  daughter,  the 
lovely  Adelaide.  She  had  been  de- 
prived, while  yet  an  infant,  of  that 
Seatest  of  all  blessings  to  a  youth- 
1  female — the  care  of  a  tender  and 
accomplished  mother.  This  circum- 
stance had  thrown  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly over  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  the  Baron,  and  only  in  his 
daughter  did  he  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge the  tie  which  bound  him  to 
life.  In  her  he  beheld  the  only  solace 
of  his  grief,  and  in  watching  ner  im- 
jprovement  he  found  the  most  pleas- 
ing occupation.  Nor  was  she  un- 
worthy of  his  care.  Talents  such  as 
hH  to  the  lot  of  few,  a  disposition 
the  most  engaging,  and  a  form  the 
most  lovely,  marked  the  rising  years 
of  Adelaide. 

The  Baron,  his  daughter,  and  her 
gouvemante,  an  elderly  lady  of  ele- 
gant manners  and  accomplishments, 
the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had 
served  under  her  present  protector, 
had  for  many  years  composed  the 
only  inmates  of  toe  castle.  At  length, 
in  the  twelth  ^ear  of  Adelaide's  a^e, 
a  new  event  introduced  an  addiuon 
to  their  domestic  circle. 

The  only  sister  of  the  Baron  had 
early  in  life  formed  an  .imprudent 
match, — for  such  the  world  presumes 
to  call  those  connections  which  are 
hallowed  by  affection,  though  not  re- 
commended by  the  meaner  advan- 
tages of  wealth  or  rank.  Her  hus- 
band was  by  birth  a  Swiss,  in  which 
country  he  possessed  a  small  proper- 
ty, where  Dis  family  lived  happily, 
though  not  splendidly. 

His  sister  had  never  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  warm  affection  to  the 
Baron ;  but  the  hereditary  pride  of 
\)irth,  and  dislike  of  every  thing  like 
plebeian  connection,  were  among  his 
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Strongest  prejudices.  His  sister  and 
her  husband  were  equally,  but  more 
rationally  proud,  in  disdaining  to  so- 
licit  what  they  deemed  unworthily 
denied.  No  intercourse,  therefore^ 
had  ever  been  maintained  between 
the  separated  relatives.  In  the  hap« 
piness  of  domestic  duties,  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  man  she  loved,  and 
in  the  education  of  her  only  son,  this 
sister,  however,  never  once  found 
cause  to  regret  the  sacrifice  of  nselesa 
pomp  for  lial,  though  humble  hap- 
piness. But,  in  this  life,  there  is  no 
permanent  felicity.  Before  their  son, 
the  little  Theodore,  had  attained  his 
seventh  year,  this  kind  husband  and 
affisctionate  parent  died. 

To  his  widowed  mother,  Theodore 
now  remained  the  only  comfort,  and 
to  his  education  she  oirected  all  her 
care.  For  such  a  duty,  both  from 
ability  and  affection,  no  one  eonld 
be  better  oualified ;  and  her  son  was 
thus  enabled  to  acquire  accomplish- 
ments which  would  have  graced  any 
rank.     But  misfortune  seemed  to 

{mrsue  the  youthful  sufierer.  Scarce- 
y  had  he  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  when  his  mother,  who  had 
long  been  in  a  declining  state,  breath- 
ed her  last.  Thus,  at  an  age  when 
it  is  most  important  to  bend  the  in- 
cipient passions  to  their  proper  ob- 
jects, and  to  accustom  tnem  early 
to  control, — ^atan  age  where  so  mucn 
maybe  done  towuds  forming  the 
future  character,  was  he  deprived  of 
both  his  guardians.  These  were  the 
only  reflections  which  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  death-bed  hours  of  Yob 
mother.  She  would  not  leave  him, 
indeed,  in  want;  but  who  was  to 
watch  over  his  growing  year8,-*to 
conduct  him,  with  honour  and  pro- 
priety, to  manhood  ?  "  My  brother/' 
she  would  say,  "  was  ever  generooa 
and  noble, — ^he  once  loved  me ;  and 
though  he  in  some  measure  disowned 
our  bttle  circle,  because  I  preferred 
happiness  to  splendour,  he  never 
usea  me  unkindly:  surely  he  wffl 
not  refuse  the  dying  request  of  an 
only,  and  once-dear  sister.  He  will 
not,  he  cannot,  deny  protection  to 
her  orphan  child,  whom,  aa  the  last 
act  of  her  mortal  existence,  she  re- 
commends to  his  care."  Accordingly 
she  traced,  with  trembling  hand,  a 
few  lines  to  the  Baron.  ''  Theodore, 
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my  child,"  said  she  to  her  soo^  a  lew 
honn  befnre  her  death,  **  when  yon 
have  laid  me  by  the  side  of  your  W» 
Doared  fiither,  bear  this  letter  to 
France, — to  your  uncle  the  Baron  de 
If  oothilUer ;  and,  as  you  have  ever 
been  obedient  to  me,  be  equally  snb- 
miisiTe  to  what  your  unde  may  de- 
termine. He  la  noble  and  generous ; 
endeavour  to  merit  his  approbation, 
as  you  would  have  laboiured  to  do- 
•erve  my  esteem." 

The  Baron  de  Monthillier  was  one 
evening   seated   in    the   apartment 
where  ne  usnallv  q>ent  that  portion 
of  the  day  witn  Addaide  and  her 
aged  governess,  when  he  was  in* 
fbnned  that  a  youthful  stranger  wish- 
ed to  be   introduced.    Theodore-* 
for  it  was  he,  dressed  in  the  dei^»est 
mourning,  tail  and  slender,  yet  ele- 
pnt  in  person,  his  dark  locks  curl« 
mg  in  ijrofnsion  round  a  countenance 
sweet,  indeed,  in  its  expression,  but 
still  retaining  the  strong  impress  of 
recent  sorrow — then  advanced,  and 
presented  his  mother's  letter.      A 
struggle  between  pride  and  feeling 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  agitato  the 
mind  of  the  Baron ;  but  the  kindlier 
affections  soon  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  he  folded  his  nephew  to  ms 


Theodore  had  not  long  been  estab- 
liahed  an  inmato  in  the  family  of 
his  new  nrotector,  when  he  became 
a  general  favourite.  In  the  hand- 
some youth,  the  Baron  beheld  the 
image  of  a  long-lost  and  beloved 
sister;  and  in  admiring  his  noUe 
and  generous  disposition,  he  almost 
Ibfgot  the  imaginary  stigma  derived 
from  his  fathor  s  plebeian  birth.  To 
the  aged  friend  of  his  fair  cousin, 
Theodore  rendered  himself  no  less 
agreeable,  by  the  respectful  manner 
in  which  he  was  ever  solicitous  to 
pay  those  attentions  to  which  her 
years  and  sex  entitled  her, — atten- 
tions not  less  acceptable  that  circum- 
stances no  longer  enabled  her  to  com- 
mand them.  Respect  is  ever  valued 
in  proportion  as  it  is  voluntarily 
diewn,  and  doubly  gratefvd,  in  adi- 
verse  fortune,  to  those  whose  un- 
donbtod  right  it  once  was. 

Between  the  youthful  cousins  an  in- 
timacy still  more  delightful,  an  union 
stffl  more  dose,  was  soon  esUblish- 
ed,  and  cemented  by  die  equality 
^tl^» — ^hy  the  agreement  of  tasts,-^ 
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and,  in  some  measure,  by  the  simila- 
rity of  their  pursuit.    While  Theo- 
dore foUowedhis  severer  studies,  with 
ardent  application,  under  a  learned 
monk  of  a  neighbouring  monastery, 
he*  was  not  neglectful  of  mme  ele- 
gant acoomplisbments,  the  principles 
of  which  he  hsd  acquired  froni  the 
instruction  of  his  excdlenl  mother* 
These  were  now  prosecuted  in  com- 
pany with  Adelaide.    Thus  excited, 
ne  found  himself  capable  of  exer* 
tions  hitherto  unknown,  or  deemed 
unattainable.  The  books  whidi  they 
perused, — the  languages  which  they 
studied, — thepoeU  which  they  read 
together,  possmsed  charms  not  to  be 
discovered  in  their  soHcarv  and  di- 
vided pursuits.     Never  aid  music 
breathe  sounds  so  meltingly  sweet. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  was  there  harmony 
to  them,  when  they  played  not  in 
acoompaniment  to  eaen  other.    But 
above  all,  their  walks,  amid  the  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  scenery  surround- 
ins  the  chateau,  consCitnt^  the  most 
ddidotts    moments    oH    existence. 
Theodore  bdng  fully  two  years  ddsr 
than  his  cousin,  and  the  age  of  the 
Baron,  as  also  of  Adektde's  instmo- 
tress,  being  such  as  lesds  to  prete 
repose,   die   youth   was  taught  to 
consider  himself  as  the  protector  of 
the  young  and  lovely  being  iHk»,  on 
these  occasions,  dung  to  him  for  sup. 
port.    It  was,  in  truth,  a  sight  capa- 
ble of  awakening  the  deepest  interest 
in  their  future  fate,  to  behold  two 
bdngs  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
amiable,  so   pure,   regarding  eadi 
other  with  looks  of  unutterable  af« 
fection ;  eaeh  beholding  in  the  other 
dl  that  was  necessary  to  the  happ^ 
ness  of  both,  yet  nnconsdous  whence 
these  feelings  sprung^  save  ftem  the 
connection  of  mere  rdationdiip. 

Years  thus  flew  rapidly  away, 
unmarked  in  their  flight,  vsA  bom 
the  cousins  were  approaching  to  that 
maturer  age,  when  consdeus  Natmre 
takes  the  alarm,  yet  leaves  the  bosom 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  fear,  and 
£ibious  of  its  own  fedings.  A  warmer 
Uudi  suffUsed  the  cheek  of  Ade- 
laide when  pressed  by  the  Ups  of 
Theodore,  in- commendation  of  some 
sendment  which  she  had  uttered,  or 
observadon  she  had  made;  and  she 
dared  not,  as  hitherto,  yet  knew  not 
why,  return  his  caresses.  Again, 
when  the  hand  of  his  fair  cousfai 
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pressed  affectionately,  or  by  acddent, 
that  of  the  youth,  a  thrilling  sensa- 
tion, <'  half  extacy,  half  pain,"  per« 
raded  his  whole  frame ;  so  sweet,  yet 
so  powerAil,  he  hardly  knew  whether 
to  court  or  to  fear  its  indulgence. 
In  diort,  both  felt,  without  knowing 
it,  that  most  del^htful  of  all  pas- 
sions, a  first,  an  early  love, — a  state 
of  felicity  in  which  the  human  breast 
can  be  placed  but  once,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  purest,  the  most  unal- 
loyed ei^oyment  which  it  is  in  this 
life  destined  to  feeL 

But  such  happiness  must  be  tran- 
sitory. Theodore  was  the  first  to 
discoyer  the  state  of  his  mind,  and 
to  perceiye  his  danger.  External  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  forced  this  know- 
ledge  upon  him,  as  the  flush  amidst 
the  darniess  of  night  may  disclose  to 
the  mariner  the  ripple  on  those 
breakers  of  which  he  slumbered  in 
foivetfulness.  War  had  sometime 
before  been  declared  by  France  a- 
gainst  Switzerland;  and  had  conti- 
nued to  be  carried  on  with  that 
yiolenoe  and  cruelty  which  ever 
mark  a  contest  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed,  when  the  latter 
has  once  been  rouasd  to  arms.  Theo- 
dore loved  dearly  his  .country.  He 
therefore  b^n  to  consider  it  as  dis- 
honourable thus  to  forsake  her  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  What  detained  him 
in  France?  Alas !  must  he  confess, 
even  to  his  own  heart,  that  Adelaide 
was  the  cause  of  his  delay?  He  start- 
ed at  this  discovery,  as  if  an  abyss 
had  opened  at  his  feet ;  and  the  re- 
flections which  naturally  arose  on  the 
occasion  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety 
and  regret.  He  wished  to  be  gone, 
yet  knew  not  how  to  mention  the 
subject  to  the  Baron,  who  intended 
that  his  nephew  should  carry  arms 
in  the  service  of  France,  although 
reluctance  to  a  separation  had  hither- 
to procrastinated  that  event.  To  have 
now  entered  into  these  views,  or  even 
to  remain  inactive,  Theodore  consi- 
dered in  the  highest  degree  culpable ; 
while  his  uncle's  prejudices,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  service,  were,  he  knew, 
very  great,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  designs  which  he  now  meditated 
would  for  ever  forfeit  his  friendship. 
But  were  not  these  views  correct,  and 
would  not  his  sainted  mother,  whose 
dying  words  had  inculcated  obedience 
to  his  uncle,  have  approved  them  ?  In 
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the  meantime,  he  could  only  tempo* 
rise,  without  resolving  on  any  thii^ 
but  to  conceal  his  intentions  both 
from  Adelaide  and  from  her  fadier. 

Circumstances,  however,  fnrodnoed 
a  crisis  sooner  than  was  antidpated. 
The  melancholy  and  restraint  now 
visible  in  the  deportment  of  Theo- 
dore could  not  escape  the  obaervm- 
tion  of  his  cousin,  wnose  penetrmtion 
was  rendered  acute  by  the  state  of 
her  own  heart.  One  evening,  while 
seated  in  a  small  summer-houae^ 
which,  standing  on  a  romantic  steep 
near  the  extremity  of  the  gronnoji 
surrounding  the  diateau,  usually 
terminated  their  walks,  the  cousins 
were  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  con- 
versation, which  disclosed  to  eadi 
other  their  mutual  love.  Theodore 
alone  concealed  his  intention  of  join- 
ing the  patriot  bands  of  his  country- 
men. "  But,  my  dear  Adelaide," 
continued  he,  **  I  must  leave  Mon- 
thillier;  both  prudence  and  duty 
dictate  my  departure.  Your  fiather 
will  never  consent  to  our  union,  and 
I  cshnot  think  for  a  moment  of  be- 
traying the  confidence  of  my  bene- 
factor, or  your  peace  of  mind.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you ;  I  diould  then 
be  less  so.  When  you  no  longer 
daily  see  me,  your  bosom  will  re- 
cover its  wonted  serenity."  "  Theo- 
dore, cruel  Theodore !"  rej^ed  Ade- 
laide ;  **  do  you  indeed  wish  to  break 
my  heart  ?  Alas !  how  can  I,  even 
were  it  my  desire,  forget  you  ?  Have 
I  not,  for  many  happy  years,  been 
taught  to  love  you  as  a  brother? 
Wretched  greatness!  why  should  I 
not  forsake  all  ?^et  me  go  with  you 
to  Switzerland,— your  parents  were 
happy  there,— happy  in  each  other, 
—can  we  not  be  so  likewise  ?  Ah ! 
what  have  I  said  ? — wretch  that  I 
am,  do  I  forget  the '  duty  which  a 
father,  a  generous  and  indulgent  fa- 
ther, claims?"  Here  die  burst  into 
tears,  and,  covering  bar  face  with 
her  hands,  wept  bitterly;  then  re- 
suming, in  a  calm  and  subdued  tone 
of  voice,  "  Theodore,  you  are  right ; 
duty  and  prudence  demand  our  se- 
paration ;  obtain  your  uncle's  appro- 
bation of  your  future  plans,  ana  the 
sooner  you  leave  MonthUHer  the 
better  for  us  both."  A  long  silence 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  the  door  of  a  sraaU  oratoire  at- 
tached to  the  summer-house,  from 
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vhkli  the  Baron  ent^ed.    Induced 
by  the  beaaty  of  the  eTening,  he  had, 
eontrary   to  his   usual  castom,  ex- 
tended his  walk  so  far;  and  while 
engaged  in  his  deTotions^  the  youth- 
fuf  ooaaios    entered   the   summer- 
house,  to  whose  couTersation  he  had 
thus  been  made  an  unwilling  listener. 
The  trembling  lovers  now  concluded 
themselFcs  ioat^  and  falling  on  their 
knees  befoe  the  Baron,  each  wished 
only  lo  implore  that  his  resentment 
would  spare  the  other.    What,  then, 
was  thor   mrpriaey  when,  looking 
with  the  kindeat  expression  on  both, 
the  Baron  addressed  them :  **  Rise, 
By  children^  and  in  each  other  re- 
ceiFe  the  reward  of  your  virtue,  and 
«f  your  filial  piety.    Cherish  those 
sentiments  whieh  have  hitherto  di- 
rected your  oondoet.    Theodore,  in 
this  trembling  hand  which  I  now 
place  in  thine,  acoept  the  only  pre- 
dsus  gift  which  I  nave  to  bestow. 
Bank,  Dirth,  and  wealth,  are  to  be 
valued,  when,  by  onr  station  in  life, 
we  have  to  maintain  the  dignitv  and 
the  importance  of  a  name  whi^  has 
descended  unsullied  to  us  from  il- 
lustrious ancestors.    Wealth  I  dis- 
pense with.    Birth  yon  can  claim,  at 
ksst  OB  one  side  ;  rank  you  may  ob- 
tain by  merit*     Tou  are  as  yet  an 
unknown   youth;  go  and  prove  to 
the  world  that  my  choice  is  warrant- 
ed by  nobility  of  soul ;  in  the  ranks 
<tf  honour  acquire  renown.    You  are 
both  young ;  after  a  few  years  ser- 
vice you  may  with  propriety  return 
to  Monthillier,    and  to  AdeUdde." 
Surprise  and  astonishment  kept  Theo* 
dove  silent ;  be  could  only  kiss  the 
lumd  which  he  stiU  held,  and  press 
that  of  his  benefactor  to  his  hesrt. 
But  short  was  this  gleam  of  happi- 
ness, like  the  ray,  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment,   bursts    through  the  stormy 
douds.    **  I  had  written,"  continued 
die  Baron,  **  without  informing  you, 
to  the  Duke  de  — ,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  my  formor  com- 
panion in  arms,  whose  son  has  been 
nipointed   to    lead   the   armies   of 
ijfnxhce  against  these  rebellious  moun- 
taineers of  the  Alps,  and  vou  are  ap« 
pointed  oo(  of  his  aide$»de*camp" 

Theodore,  summoning  all  his  cou- 
rage, replied,  "  I  cannot,  my  Lord, 
accept  (H  this  office.  1  am  not  in- 
Kosme  of  your  kindness,  nor  am  I 
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ungrateful ;  hut  1  cannot,  1  dare  not, 
even  to  gain  your  approbation,  and 
to  deserve  Adelaide,  fi^t  against  my 
own  countrymen."  '*  How,  romantic 
boy  I"  exclaimed  the  Baron ;  **  dost 
thou  then  maintain  the  put  of  trai- 
tors and  rebels,  because,  fonooth, 
thou  deemest  barren  mountains  and 
rude  glens  a  bond  of  union  ?  Thou 
oughtest  to  reflect  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  thy  fortunes,  only  as  the  son 
of  my  sister,  not  as  the  oflbpring  of 
a  Swiss  proprietairt ;  but  I  give  ^ou 
till  to-morrow  to  fix  your  determina- 
tion. Come,  Adelaide ;"  and  before 
the  youth  had  time  to  answer,  his 
unde  had  departed  with  the  weeping 
Adelaide. 

Theodore,  great  as  was  the  temp- 
tation, required  not  time  to  consider 
whether  he  ought  to  acoept  the  con- 
ditions on  which  fortune,  and,  still 
more,  happiness,  were  offered.  After 
writinff  to  his  unde,  and  putting 
himself  in  oossession  of  the  details 
respecting  his  little  property,  the 
same  nig^t  beheld  him  on  his  way 
to  his  oppressed  oountrv. 

Montns  rolled  on  witnout  soothing 
the  sorrows  of  Adelaide. 

*^  Ob  grief,  beyond  all  other  griefii,  when 

fote 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and 

desolate. 
In  the  wide  world,  withoat  the  only  tie 
For  which  it  lov*d  to  live  or  fearM  to 

die;^ 
Lorn  as  the  hong-np  lute,  that  ne*er  hath 

spoken 
Since  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was 

broken  !" 

Nor  was  this  sorrow  lessened  by  the 
addresses  of  another  suitor,  in  the 
son  of  the  Count  de ^  whose  do- 
mains lav  contiguous  to  the  lands  of 
Monthillier.  Her  fadier,  without 
pressing  the  match,  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand, that  a  union  in  every  re- 
spect so  suitable  would  be  agreeable 
to  him.  Bztemally,  this  young  no- 
bleman appeared  to  possess  all  the 
S^^ilft'f*  wnich  could  render  a  woman 
appy ;  but  this  appearance  of  vir- 
tue was  merely  superficial:  he  was 
selfid^  and  avaricious,  though  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure.  He  beheld,  in- 
deed, with  admiration,  the  beauty  of 
Adelaide;  but  her  fortune  was  to 
him  the  greatest  charm.    AdeUidf 
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In  pkrt  penetrated  hk  oharacter^  but 
to  theBanm  he  appeared  unexcep^ 
tionaUe>  and  his  dau^ter  only  be* 
held,  in  delay,  a  dnhioiu  and  tern* 
porary  relief. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the 
inTadera  proved  irreaiatible  in  Swit- 
leriand;  and  Theodore,  after  ex- 
ertions which  had  greatly  signalized 
him,  saw  his  unhappy  country  to- 
talir  subdued.  A  unuiderer  and  an 
exile,  he  was  indebted  im  his  per-^ 
Bonal  safety,  as  well  as  present  li- 
berty, to  the  gratitude  of  die  French 
commander — the  very  nobleman  un- 
der whom  he  had  been  appointed  to 
serve,  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the 
eminent  risk  of  his  own.  The  French 
General,  attended  only  by  a  few  offi- 
oen,  and  «  small  escort,  had  advanced 
to  some  distance  from  his  camp,  for 
the  {purpose  of  observing  the  enem  v's 
position.  This  being  observed  by 
Theodore,  who  held  a  conspicuous 
station  among  the  patriot  leaaers,  he 
quickly  assanbled  an  active  and  in- 
trepid party,  with  which,  taking  a 
circuitous  route,  he  succeeded,  after 
a  sharp  conflict,  in  carrying  off  Uie 
General,  and  several  of  hu  officers, 
prisoners.  A  short  time  previous  to 
this  event,  some  Swiss  officers  either 
were,  or  were  reported  to  have  been, 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  their  in- 
vaders, and  it  was  now  determined  to 
retaliate  this  barbarity.  Theodore 
stood  bravely  forward  m  defence  of 
his  unfortunate  captives,  and  declar'* 
ed,  that  only  with  life  would  he 
cease  to  defend  those  who  had  sub- 
mitted on  his  pledge  of  security.  A 
bad  action  frequently  requires  only 
one  vigorous  opponent  to  be  defeated. 
Bo  it  was  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  be 
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Abandoning  his  enslaved  country, 
where  he  now  possessed  nodiing,  and 
actuated  b)r  that  restless  anxiety, 
which,  in  misery,  urges  us  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  former  happiness,  Theo- 
dore, almost  widiout  intending  it, 
Ibund  himself  in  Lyons.  So  near^ 
euffht  he  not  to  trace  once  more  Uie 
walks  and  shades  of  Monthillier,— 
might  he  not  be  allowed  to  gaze  for 
the  last  time  on  Adelaide,  while 
he  himself  remained  unseen  ?  8Q<di 
were  his  reflections ;  and  die  rays  of 
the  evening-sun  wew  lUling  brightly 


on  the  little  summer-house,  Uie  seoie 
of  his  last  ddusive  interview,  as  be 
gaaed  upon  it  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  die  stream.  To  this,  except  by 
going  dose  to  the  castle,  there  W9» 
onlv  one  passage,  over  a  narrow 
bridge  of  wood,  wfaidi  here  spanned 
the  gulf  at  a  great  height  above  the 
torrent.  By  die  shade  of  impending 
rocks  and  surrounding  woods,  this 
place  was  gloomy  even  at  noon^day  ; 
but  when  die  Aadows  of  evodng 
had  closed  around,  the.  rustic  bridge 
was  involved  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness. By  this  path,  which  long  ha- 
bit rendmd  at  all  hours  familiar  to 
him,  Theodore  now  entered  those  pte^ 
dncts  so  often  trodden  with  pleasure, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  elegant  litde  building,  idiich 
still  continued  to  be  the  favourite  re- 
treat ef  Adelaide. 

No  one  was  diere,  but  a  book  lay 
open  on  the  table.  This  Theodore 
recognised  as  an  Italian  dassic  whldi 
he  had  frequendy  read  with  Ade- 
laide. He  prMcd  the  unconsdoua 
vdume  to  his  lips,  and  to  his  bosoni, 
and  ere  he  was  aware,  Addaide 
hersdf  entered.  In  mute  astonidi* 
ment,  she  sufl^red  him  to  take  her 
hand,  and  lead  him  to  a  seat.  She 
could  not  speak — tears  at  loigth  cane 
to  her  relief.  Of  many  things  did 
the  lovers  discourse,  without  coming 
to  any  resolution,  save  to  meet  again. 

The  interview  had  not  pused 
without  observadon.  The  new  lover 
of  Adelaide  had  gained  over  to  his 
purposes  a  oonfldential  domesdc  in 
the  family  of  the  Baron.  This  per- 
son, agreeably  to  his  instrucdons^ 
watdiing  every  movement  of  Ade- 
laide, had  discovered  die  meeting  of 
the  cousins,  and  had  also  traced 
Theodore  to  a  neighbouring  cottage^ 
where  he  intendedto  remain  conceal- 
ed for  a  few  days,  as  he  hoped  soon 
to  receive  letters  which  misdit  fisdiu 
tate  a  recondliadon  vndi  ms  uncle. 

Informed  of  Theodore's  return^ 
and  of  the  meeting  with  Adelaide, 
the  young  Count  set  no  bounds  to 
his  desue  of  vengeance,  and  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  remove  his  rivaL 
Yet  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Should  he  intom  the  Baron,  the 
young  hidy  would  doubtless  be  eoB« 
fined  ;  but  this  would  rather  increase 
her  dislike  lo  the  author  of  such  an 
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Again,  Bboald  he  challenge 
hk  opponent, — for  the  Count  was  £- 
fidenty  neither  in  skill,  nor  in  that 
▼ilest  of  all  qoalitiea  which  has  c^ 
tained,  through  pnjndice,  the  name 
of  ¥iitiie— mere  ooorage;  still  the 
fdiaeqiiicneco,  as  r^gar^d  the  aver* 
son  of  Adehdde,  would  he  the  same, 
while  the  issue  might  prove  faytal  to 
the  contriver.  No  other  method  then 
remained,  hut  to  take  off  Theodore 
bj  some  secret  means. 

In  order  to  mature  his  purposes, 
he  determined  himself  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  lovers'  second  interview. 
The  son  was  just  sinking  beneath 
the  western  honson,  when  he  beheld 
Theodore  hasten  along  thenarrow  and 
half-overgrown  pathway  across  the 
deep  ravine,  and  enter  the  summer* 
house.     A  few  minutes  after,  Ade- 
laide appeared  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion,   proceeding   from  the  castle. 
8tin  larking  amid  the  underwood, 
the  Cooat  continued  to  expect  the 
termination  of  their  conference.    At 
length  the  youthful  pair  were  seen 
advancing  from  the  pavilion.    They 
approadied  so  dose  to  the  spot  where 
the  Count  lay  concealed,  fur  he  had 
come  nearer,  on  purpose  to  overhear 
itkdr  discourse,  tnat  he  caught  the 
softness  of  Addaide's  voice,  in  a  sub- 
dued manner,  urging  her  lover  to 
sofer  in  patience,  adding,  in  such 
accents,  as  a  ministering  angel  would 
employ  to  sooth  the  troubled  soul, 
''  Mv  father  is  not  inexorable,  and 
the  interest  of  those  friends  whom 
you  mention  I  know  to  be  gntLt :  at 
aU  events,  the  happiness  of  another 
interview  awaits  us-*-we  meet  again 
tOHnonrow."    The  sounds  were  now 
indistinct,  but  the  Count  had  ob- 
tained the  desired  information.    He 
continued  to  watch  their  motions. 
Theodore  sccompanied  Adelaide  till 
nearly  within  new  of  the  castle; 
then   bidding   a   hasty   adieu,    he 
struck  into  a  more  saduded  path, 
which  conducted  to  the  bridge  across 
the  ravine,  and  dieoce  to  the  cottage 
where  he  had  fixed  his  temporary 
abode. 

The  Count  now  exulted  in  the 
certain  prospect  of  accomplishing  his 
designs.  The  lovers  were  to  meet  on 
the  succeeding  eve.  Theodore  had 
bat  one  way  to  pass ;  totsl  darkness 
vsidd  then  involve  the  bed  of  die 
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torrent,  and  the  bridge,  by  which 
alone  it  could  be  crossed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy,  than,  before  the 
youth's  return,  to  remove  a  few  of 
the  transverse  planks  composing  the 
pUtform,  and  the  hapless  passenger 
would  chop  unseen,  unhoord,  into 
the  gulf  beneath— the  planks  beins; 
restored,  the  secret  of  his  fate  would 
remain  concealed  from  sU. 

The  evening  sun  dione  bririitiy, 
with  '*  farewell  sweet,"  as  the  (Srant, 
too  faithfal  to  his  purpose,  repaired 
to  his  lurking-place.  Not  long  after, 
Theodore  was  seen  advancing  with 
ardent  and  impatient  steps— possibly 
unconscious  of  every  thing  but  the 
delight  of  meeting;  Adehude :  nor 
were  his  anticipations  disappointed. 
Scarcdy  had  he  attained  the  walk 
leading  to  the  pavilion,  when  she 
appeared,  and  both  entered.  The 
Count  eved  the  place  with  a  lode  of 
savage  joy,  as  the  couching  ti^ 
glares  upon  the  prey  now  wimin  its 
spring.  As  darkness  advanced,  he 
proceeded  to  remove  the  boards, 
which  he  had  previously  loosened; 
from  the  fatal  bridge,  leaving  a 
yawning  chasm  in  Uie  narrow  footway 
over  the  deepest  part  of  die  abyss. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lovers  were 
delighting  themselves  with  prospects 
of  future  hapiunesB,  which  now,  in- 
deed, seemed  no  longer  delusive. 
Thebdore  had  that  day  received  let^ 
ters  from  the  Prince  de  — — ,  the 
French  commander,  whose  life  he 
saved  in  SwitzerUnd.  This  genei^ 
rous  friend  had  not  forgotten  the  ob- 
ligation, and  had  so  represented  the 
matter  to  his  Sovereign,  that  Theo- 
dore's little  estate  was  not  only  re- 
stored, but  the  King  had  invested 
him  with  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  farther  ofibred  him  an  honour- 
able rank  in  his  army.  Theodore 
could  now  have  no  olijection  to  ac- 
cept of  these  favours,  and  the  only 
remaining  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
the  consent  and  forgiveness  of  his 
unde.  Of  this  Adelaide  did  not 
despair,  as  she  believed  her  father 
haa  also  received  letters  to  the  same 
import,  for  he  had  that  day,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  departure,  men- 
tioned the  name  of  iJieodore ;  say- 
ing, "  he  was  happy  to  hear,  for  his 
own  sake,  that  the  youth  had  not  act- 
ed so  dishonourably  as  he  had  been 
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led  to  believe/'  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  Theodore  should 
immediately  request  an  interview 
with  the  mron,  and  that  Adelaide 
should  expect  the  result  in  the  pa«- 
▼ilion. 

The  interview  between  the  rela- 
tives was  cordial;  many  things, 
however,  were  to  be  explained,  and 
considerable  space  elapsed  in  the 
conference  between  Theodore  and 
hisunde. 

Adelaide,  in  the  interval,  could  not 
fed  composed,  while  her  happiness 
was  thus  at  stake,  and  her  future  life 
trembling  on  the  point  of  dedsion. 
Tired  of  repose,  she  began  to  pace 
the  small  apartment  induded  within 
the  circuit  of  the  pavilion.  Motion 
of  body,  she  thougnt,  gave  her  mind 
ease,  and  she  continued  her  walk  in 
the  open  air.  In  this  state  of  anxie- 
ty, every  place  was  alike  indifferent, 
and  every  spot  equally  well  known. 
Without  surprise,  then,  for  it  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  summer- 
house,  she  found  her  steps  had  been 
unconsdoudy  directed  to  the  rustic 
bridge.  "  The  fresh  air  will  cool 
my  feverish  brow,"  thought  she,  and 
advanced.  Her  light  foot  was  heard 
for  a  moment  on  the  platform — ^it 
ceased— a  faint  and  convulsive  shriek 
^-a  heavy  plunge  sounding  for  an 
instant,  aoove  the  roar  of  the  torrent, 
told  the  fate  of  the  young  and  lovdy 
▼ictim. 

The  Baron  and  Theodore  were 
now  reconciled.  Every  thing  had 
been  explained  to  the  old  man's  sa- 
tisfaction. "But  where  is  Addaide?" 
said  he,  with  impatient  satisfaction 
in  his  accents ;  ''  why  does  not  she 
partidpatein  the  happiness  of  this 
moment  ?"  ''  1  go  to  call  her,"  said 
Theodore ;  ^'  my  cousin  waits  in  the 
pavilion."  They  were  at  this  time 
in  a  recess  formed  by  a  corner  tur- 
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ret,  built  on  the  Tcry  verge  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and 
where  two  windows  overlooked  the 
stream*^.  At  this  moment  something 
white,  floatiDg  on  its  saxfttce,  caught 
the  eye  of  Theodore.  A  sad  preaen* 
timent  seised  his  mind, — he  roshed 
from  the  apartment,  descended  the 
rocks  widi  fearful  rapidity,  and 
dasped  die  body  of  the  Ufdesa  Ade- 
laide. 

What  words  can  describe  the  fhui« 
tic  grief  of  the  hapless  lover,  or  the 
speechless  sorrow  of  the  sged  parent ! 
Happily  the  sufferings  or  the  latter 
were  of  short  duration.  He  died  be- 
fore the  morning  rays  dawned  on  his 
wretchedness. 

Three  days  did  Theodore  watch 
the  bdoved  remains,  in  silent  and 
solitary  woe.  On  the  fourth,  die 
funenu  obsequies  were  solemniied. 
When  die  last  of  the  hallowed  mould 
had  been  placed  upon  their  gnwes, 
and  when  the  crowd  of  mourners  was 
now  lessening,  **  Hast  thou  at  last 
broken?"  exdaimed  the  youth,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  as  he  sunk  upon 
the  ground.  Then,  in  scarcdv  au- 
dible accents,  ''  Lay  me,"  said  he, 
^*  by  Adelaide,"  and  expired. 

The  vfrretch  who  had  occasioned  aU 
those  calamities  had  alone  been 
privy  to  his  own  machinations.  But 
the  confesdon  of  the  Baron's  domes- 
tic, whom  he  had  seduced  to  act  as  a 
spy,  was  suffident  to  implicate  him 
in  suspidon.  The  Count  was  diere- 
fore  arrested,  and,  agonised  bv  re- 
morse, at  last  Toluntarily  con&ssed 
his  guilt.  Between  his  sentence  and 
execudon,  however.  Reason  deserted 
her  throne;  a  raving  maniac,  he 
survived  many  years,  a  fearful  ex- 
ample of  the  effects  of  crime,  and 
enduring  a  punishment  more  terrible 
than  death  itself. 


*  This  recess  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer—commands  a  AiU  view  of  the  streamy 
sod  is  at  no  great  he^t  above  it. 
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Whote  picture  hangt  im  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome. 

« 
■      ■  -U  tritto  onadro 
DimpplWo^dinMor. 
lytamooena,  di  tenor. '  OlannL 

TsxTshewjoa  there  a  sweet  Italian  fiiuse,  She  hath  do  haughty  look,  nor  could  it 

And  SadoesB  sitt  cnahrinM  in  gentle  ejet,  be ; 

WhoM  piteons  look  DO  time  shall  e*er  ef-  She  was  the  meekest  child  of  misery. 

fiMX  ;  Within  no  palace  gay,  or  crimsonM  room. 

Dark  is  their  shade,  bat  there  no  lustre  But  in  the  echoing  dungeon*s  dripping 

lies ;  gloom. 

It  once  had  been,  when  heart  to  heart  AfamouspaintersketchM  that  lady  there, 

replies ;  (Gnido  his  name,  you\e  heard  of  him, 
Tlw  care-worn  diedc  is  now  most  deathly  perhaps,) 

pale  I  At  midnight  hour  by  torches*    smoky 
As  tender  lilies  o*er  the  rose  prevail,  glare;  * 

Withering  the  soonest ;— down  upon  her  Upon  the  mom,  before  few  hours  would 


And  abouldsrs  hang  nqrieeted  wreaths  of  For  awftil  doom  that  maiden  did  prepare; 

hair  And  when  that  moment  came— .the  hour 
Of  glossy  black,  which  grief  doth  not  aU  of  death, 

low  Before  the  thousands  of  assembled  Rome, 

To  coxl  or  braid,  (for  these  sho  hath  no  Who  wept  for  one  so  young,  and  held 

care  ;}  their  breath. 

They  fall  npon  a  robe  of  dismal  white,—  She  met  with  smiles  her  drear,  imperious 
A  turban  of  the  same  doth  bindher  head,  doom,-— 

And  seems  like  day  .light  rising  o*er  the  For  her  there  was  no  reAige  but  the 

n%ht.  tomb! 

A  fitted  victim  to  the  altar  led,  A  dreadAil  deed  was  by  her  breast  con- 
Deek'd  out  die  seems, — a  hi^less  bridal-  ceiy*d,— 

d3j  A  fiuher's  blood  was  by  that  daughter 
Perefaance ;  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  of  shed,— 

woe,  (Oh!  lookagfdn,  for  some  have  scarce 
*Tis  yet  a  lovely  ftce  hi  sad  amy,  believ*£) 

Aon  vHdch  I  hM^'d  the  pow*r  to  turn  The  thnid  deer  will  turn,  which  trem« 

away,  bling  fled 

Bat  gas'd  for  long;  and  when  I  thou§^t  Before  the  panthig  hounds,  and,  despe- 

to  go,  rate,  try 

I  came  again,  and  stood  as  I  before  A  ftirious  vengeance  on  the  huntsman's 
Had  done,  and  knew  not  why  I  thus  dki  lifo, 

so,—  Although  a  moment  next,  and  it  must 
Sncfa  was  the  secret  spell  this  picture  die 

bore ;  Beneath  another^s  qukk  avengfaig  knifo.— 

So  then  I  qnestlonM  him  who  stood  be-  And  such  was  she  whom  you  do  now  be- 
side, hold;— 

In  eareieas  mood,  the  keeper  of  the  hall.  Goaded  to  frenzy  by  a  wretched  sire, 

What  that  fob:  foce  could  in  that  dress  She  could  not  flee— his  crime  must  not 

betide  ?  be  told ; 

Andwby  so  pele,andhah'.diBheveirdall?  And  let  no  mortal  ever  dare  biqnire; 

He  sbU,  *•  That  portrait  was  not  meant  Enough  for  us  to  know,  that  wrong  more 

for  gaze  deep,  ^ 

Of  kiver*s  eyes,  or  flatter  Beauty's  pride ;  No  thought  of  man  could  on  another 
It  asks  bat  pity,  and  ezpecU  no  praise;  heap!*' 

0. 
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a  defsmcc  of  thb  literary  and  8cientific  ik8tituti0n8  of  scot- 
land from  thb  term  **  illegitimate/'  applied  to  them^  in  thb 
review  of  the  "  cambridge  tart,"  inserted  in  the  **  british 
critic"  for  junb  1823. 

<<  Danmaiit  quod  non  intdl^ant.*'— Cicero.    . 

This  being  what  r  certain  celebrated  periodicalist  would  call  ''  a  review' 
•tory  age,"  it  can  scarcdy  be  expected  that  critics,  whedier  Britishor  forekn, 
should  escape  being  criticised ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  expedient  or  right  that 
they  should.  These  self^constituted  and  arbitrary  dispensers  of  praise  or 
censure  do  not  always  find  it  convenient  to  favour  their  readers  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  applaud  or  condemn,  and  are  <^n  inclined  to 
rely  more  upon  strength  of  assertion  than  force  of  argument,  and  to  supplj 
the  want  of  solid  information  by  a  sly  sneer  or  a  paltry  sarcwim-  This  u 
an  evil  under  the  sun,  but  it  carries  with  it  its  own  remedy.  The  sane 
enjone  which  is  often  made  subservient  to  the  dissemination  of  prejudice, 
iUiberality,  and  error,  is  equally  potent  to  difihse  justice,  liberality,  and 
truth.  The  question,  therefore,— Qiai  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?— is  answercd 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  true  friend  of  his  country  can  ever  approve. 

Notdoubting  that  the  Editor  of  the  *'  British  Critic'^  will  readily  allow  to 
others  the  liberty  he  has  long  practised  himself,  I  b^  leave  to  remind  him 
of  the  3d  Article  in  the  number  of  that  pul^catioji  wt  June  1823,  bearing 
to  bo  a  review  of  a  work  lately  published,  called  the  *'  Cambridge  Tart,^ 
and  containing  the  following  sentence :  *'  As  it  is,  we  shrewdly  conjectme, 
that  some  enemy  from  the  VlegitinuUe  Academies  north  of  Tweed,  oc, 
perbMM,  from  one  of  the  many  royal,  metropolitan,  or  literary  institutionB» 
which  are  hourly  endeavouring  to  push  our  venerable  mothers  from  their 
stools,  has  amassed  this  spurious  assemblage  of  dullness,  and  palmed  it, 
with  an  evil  intent,  upon  the  world,  solely  to  detract  from  the  fair  reputa- 
tion of  our  misused  parent."  Now,  it  is  merely  with  the  words  "  iUegiti- 
mate  Academies  north  of  Tweed"  I  have  to  find  fault,  leaving  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Tart**  to  those  whose  appetites  it  may  suit. 

.  That  there  are  numerous  Academies  in  the  northern  part  of  Great  Biitaia 
is  notorious ;  but,  that  all  or  any  of  them  are  illegitimate,  I  am  yet  to  learn. 
The  term  Academy,  in  ita  modem  acceptation,  w  a  very  indefinite  exprci* 
non;  being  sometimes  applied  to  the  incorporations  of  learned  men;  at 
others  to  the  hop-skip-^md-a-jump  of  a  village  dancing-maBter ;  nay,  we 
have  themof  all  grades  and  distinctions,  as  may  be  easUy  known,  by  looking 
ar  the  advertisements  in  any  news^ner  in  the  months  of  January  and  July. 
There  are  peparatory  Academies,  finishing  Academies,  equestrian  Acade- 
mies, daneiBg  AeademieB,  drawme  Academies,  medical  Academies,  carving 
'^^5?!?'.^'°  "J*"?  ®'^®"-  fl^ving  «wd  such  a  latitude  of  expresaon 
m  iHe^tnnate  Academies,"  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  should  I  not  fix 
it  upon  the  speoes  meant  to  be  designated.  But  if  the  reviewer  mean  the 
Umversities  of  Scotland,  (the  word  Academies  is  printed  in  italics,)  he  baa 
^ne  most  gratuitously  out  of  his  way,  to  cast  a  sneer  upon  the  institntions 
of  a  country  where  learning  is  cheaper  and  more  generally  diffVised  than  in 
Miy  othar  part  of  Europe.  But  thu  attack  need  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a 
Review  long  notorious  for  all  that  is  iUiberal,  exclusionary,  and  bigotted. 
Are  au  the  students  and  loungers  at  Cambridge  so  highly  gifted,  and  d^p- 
ly  l^^ed,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  having  given  to  theworld  this  boot 
tort,j^ch  has  not  only  set  the  critic's  te^th  oa  edge,  but  considerably  raf- 
fled his  temper  ?  or  has  Scotland  hitherto  proved  bo  barren  of  genius,  that 
it  shouU  unmediately  and  naturally  present  itself  as  the  fbster-parent,  at 
J^,**  ®^:.M  t,?f^".  f"?  K  *^®  compiler  of  *'  this  spurious  assemblage  of 
dullness  ?  What  right  has  he  to  assume  that  enmity  exists  in  the  "  Acade- 
mics north  of  Tweed  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ?  perhaps  he  knows  that 
provocation  has  been  ofibred  sufficient  to  make  enemies  of  them ;  of  this,  at 
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lemst,  he  may  be  asfuredy  that  the  Universities  of  Scotland  steadily  pursue 
their  course,  without  regarding  his  praise  or  censure.    Conscious^  as  they 
must  be,  of  the  immense  benefit  they  have  been  of  to  mankind,  they  are  not 
likely,  either  to  relax  in  their  exertions,  or  be  deterred  from  pursuing  the 
path  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves,  by  the  flippant  and  groundless 
assertions  of  any  author,  whether  anonymous  or  avow^.    Now,  Uie  epithet 
''  illegitimate,'  as  applied  to  ''Academy,"  must  mean  unlawful.    By  what 
process  of  reasoning  does  the  writer  of  this  article  arrive  at  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  Academies,  as  he  terms  them,  north  of  Tweed,  are  ill^tiraate  or 
unlawful  ?  Can  he  prove  them  to  be  illegal  incorporations,  or  combinations 
of  men  for  an  illegal  purpose  ?  No— ^/br  they  have  all  been  repeatedly  recog'^ 
nised,  not  only  as  lawful  associations  for  a  most  useful  and  meritorious  end, 
but  as  Universities  ;  and  thai  not  only  by  the  Sovereigns  and  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  before  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  since,  by  many  Acts 
of  the  FarUameni  ofOreat  Britain.    Had  were  been  any  thing  spurious  or 
iUc^timate  in  their  constitution,  would  his  present  Maiesty,  dunng  his  late 
▼iait  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  have  received  their  addresses  in  the 
same  manner  he  does  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  the  throne  ?  So 
miich  for  the  illegitimacy  of  these  learned  bodies !  It  must  be  allowed,  there 
ia  a  wide  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  acceptation  of  the  term 
Academy.     The  AjcttiifAttti,  or  A»€iitfiia,  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  the 
Latins  took  their  Academia,  the  French  their  Academic,  and  we  our  word 
Academy,  was,  as  every  one  knows,  a  villa  or  garden  near  Athens,  where 
Plato  and  his  disciples  held  their  philosophical  disputations ;  but  the  mo- 
dems have  applied  the  term  genenuly,  to  signify  a  society  of  learned  men, 
institated  for  the  improvement  of  any  art  or  science.    The  first  modem 
Academy  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  Charlemagne,  on  the  re- 
commendation  of  Alcuin  *,  and  was  composed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  Emperor  himsdf.    Almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  Aca- 
demies :  there  are  several  in  Italy  and  France,  and  we  have  "  the  Royal 
Societies''  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  "  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  be- 
sides the  Academies  of  painting  and  music    The  principal  Academies  have 
been  arranged  according  to  the  subjects  for  the  promotion  of  which  they 
were  instituted  t :  As,  1st,  Medical  Academies,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  ; 
the  Society  of  the  Nature  Curiosi  of  Germany,  that  at  Palermo,  another  ai 
Veniee,  and  oile  at  Geneva ;  the  Society  d'  Emulation  at  Paris,  and  mtoy 
others  on  the  Continent :  2d,  Chirargical  Academies,  as  the  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  the  Chirargical  Academy  of 
Paria :  8d,  Ecclesiastical  Academies,  as  the  one  at  Bologna  instituted  for  in- 
structioo  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history :  4th,  Cosmographical  Acade- 
mies, as  the  "  Argonauts"  at  Venice :  5th,  Academies  of  Sciences :  6tb/ 
Academies  of  Law :  7th,  Academies  of  Historv :  8th,  Academies  of  Antiqui- 
ties: 9th,  Academies  of  Belles  Lettres:  10th,  Academies  of  Languages:' 
lltb,  Ai^eroies  of  Dancing :  12th,  Academies  of  Painting:  13th,  Acade- 
mies of  Architecture  :  14th,  Academies  of  Politics  t:  15th,  Naval  and  Military 
Academies,  as  those  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.    (Riding-schools  are  also 
frequendy  called  Academies.)  Now,  in  Scotland  there  are  Academies,  or,  in 
other  words,  incorporations  or  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  sciences, — and  those,  too,  highly  cekbrated  throughout  the  civilized 
liorkl ;  as  the  *'  Royal  Society"  of  Edinburgh,  the  "  Antiquarian  Society," 
the  "  Royal  Medical  Society ,''^  and  the  *'  Royal  Physical  Society"  of  ISdin- 
i     bmgfa,  the  "  Wemerian  Society,"  the  "  Natural  History  Society,"  the 
I     "  Speculative  Society,"  &c  § ;  and  at  Perth  there  is  an  institution  for  the 

•  Afxordiog  to  Vosshus  our  celebrated  countrymah  Alcuin  caused  also  the  Uni- 
vtrstties  of  Tonn  and  Soisaont  to  be  founded. 

t  An  iiistitatkm,  called  '«  The  Edioborgh  Academy,'*  is  at  present  being  erected  in 
fhe  New  Town  of  Edinburgh^  as  a  seminary  preparatory  for  the  University ;  bat,  as  a. 
Birral  Charter  has  been  applied  for,  and  now,  in  all  probability  obtained,  this  estab- 
Ibfament  will  not  hereafter  be  ranked,  even  by  the  most  thorough-paced  courtier, 
among  the  ^  iUegitlniates.** 

♦  Viie  EncydopflBdia  Britannica.  §  Vide  Encyclop«dla  Britannica. 
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instruction  of  boys  in  the  classics,  &c,  called  the  "  Academy.'*  There  is  also 
in  progress  of  erection  an  Academy  in  the  parish  of  Dollar,  io  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  on  the  northern  shore  of  tne  Firth  of  Forih,  endowed  by  • 
Scotch  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  who,  having  been  the  sole  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  dying  without  any  snryiTiug  relatives,  bequeathed  his 
whole  property,  amounting  to  nearly  £.80,000  Sterling,  for  this  noerito- 
rious  purpose.  These  institutions  the  critic  cannot  mean,  as  they  are 
perfectly  lawful  Academies. 

The  **  Parochial  Schools"  of  Scotland  can  scarcely  be  meant  to  be  desfg^ 
nated  by  the  calumnious  term,  as  they  may  safely  defy  the  ingenuity  of  all 
ihe  lawyers  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  to  prove  them  "  illegitimate."  The  only 
remaining  literary  institutions  are  the  four  Universities ;  and  it  may  proba^ 
bly  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  how  very  ignorant  of  his  subject  the 
author  of  the  review  was  in  applying  such  an  opprobrious  designation  to  thena. 
To  shew  the  critic  how  very  much  he  has  misapplied  the  term  "  ill^ti- 
mate,"  I  will  give  him  as  correct  information  as  I  am  able,  respecting  those 
institutions  which  have  so  unmeritedly  roused  his  indignation.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  Scotch  Universities  is  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  This 
city  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  St.  Regulus,  a  Greek  of  Achaia,  who  was 
warned  to  leave  his  native  country,  to  visit  Albion,  and  take  With  hitn  seve- 
ral relics  of  St.  Andrew.  After  experiencing  a  storm^r  passage,  he  iHW  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  *'  Otholania,"  in  the  territories  of  Hergistus  King  of 
the  Picts,  in  the  year  370.  The  King  being  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers,  and  of  the  gifu  of  whidi  thejr  were  the  bearers,  received  them 
most  courteously^  presenting  the  Saint  with  his  own  palace,  and  erectins  in 
its  immediate  neighbourho^  the  church  whidi  still  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Regulus,  and  which  was  supreme  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts«  St.  An« 
drew's  was  erected  into  what  in  Scotland  is  denominated  a  '*  Royal  Burgh," 
bv  King  David  the  First,  in  1140 ;  it  also  possesses  a  charter,  granted  by 
Malcolm  the  Second.  The  Cathedral  of  this  city  was  founded  in  1160  by 
Bishop  Arnold,  and,  though  not  entirely  finished  until  1318,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  in  one  day,  by  the  orders  of  that  undaunted  reformer 
the  celebrated  John  Knox.  Here  was  also  a  Priory  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine ;  the  Dominicans,  Observantines,  and  Carmelites,  had  also 
^ch  a  religious  establishment. 

The  University  of  this  city  was  founded  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,  in  1411 ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  bull  of  oonfirmation  was  granted  by  P6pe 
Benedict  the  Third.  It  formerly  consisted  of  three  coll^;es,  St.  Salvator  s, 
or  Salvador's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  two  former  have  for  many 
years  been  united  :  the  latter  is  a  Divinity  College  ;  on  its  site  is  said  for- 
merly to  have  stood  a  renowned  school,  long  before  the  establidiment  of  this 
University,  and  whidi  was  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  scienees, 
(sueh  as  they  then  were,)  and  Uie  languages.  The  University  officers  are, 
the  Chancellor,  who  is  generally  a  Scotch  nobleman,  (Viscount  Melville  has 
filled  this  office  for  several  ^ears ;)  the  Rector,  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
privileges,  statutes,  and  discipline  of  the  University;  and  the  Principals 
of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard,  and  of  the  Divinity 
College  of  St.  Mary.  The  college  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard  has  a 
Principal,  and  Professors  of  Greek,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Humanity,  Civil  History,  Mathematics,  Medicine.  St.  Mary's,  or 
New  Collq];e,  has  a  Principal,  and  Profnaors  of  Divinity,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, and  Hebrew.  After  this  account  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
ana  the  reviewer  cannot  contradict  it,  will  he  call  it  an  ''  illegitimate  Aca- 
derav  ?" 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  Glasgow,  which  was  fbunded  in  the 
▼ear  1450,  by  William  TumbuU,  Bishop  ofGlasgow,  under  the  authority  of  m 
bull  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth ;  the  Bishop  also  endowed  it  with 
a  considerable  revenue,  and  successfully  solicited  several  privil^es  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  Sovereign,  James  the  Second  of  Scotland.  The  origi- 
nal foundation  consisted  of  a  Chancellor,  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  a  Princi- 
pal, who  was  also  Divinity-professor,  and  three  Professors  of  Philosophy. 
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The  UniTeraity  was  nearly  ruined  at  the  Reformation,  as  the  Profeitors  and 
the  students  (who  were  chiefly  heing  educated  for  the  church,)  took  flight, 
to  avoid  the  hostUity  of  die  reformers,  and  it  was  not  until  me  iiollowing 
reign  that  it  reriTed.  James  the  &xth  granted  the  University  a  new  charter^ 
and  bestowed  upon  it  the  tiends  or  titnes  of  the  parish  of  Govan.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  been  endowed  with  considerable  sums,  by  the  subsequent 
Sovereigns,  and  also  by  several  private  persons,  and  the  number  of  Professors 
has  been  greatly  increased.  The  present  society  eonsbts  of  a  Chancellor, 
(die  Duke  of  Montrose)  Rector,  rSir  James  Mackintosh,)  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Principal  and  Professors  of  Divinity,  Greek,  Humanity,  Civil  Law,  Moral 
niilosophy.  Mathematics,  Logic,  Oriental  Languages,  Natural  Philosonhy, 
Natucal  History,  Medicine,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Meoica, 
Astronomy,  Church  History,  Midwifery,  Surgery,  librarians,  bursars,  and 
stnd^ts.  The  Ardibishop  of  Glasgow  was  formerly  ex  officio  Chancellor ; 
but  since  Presby  terianism  oecame  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  it  has 
been  generally  fllled  by  some  nobleman  or  other  layman  of  consequence  in  the 
country.  The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Prin- 
cipal, and  Professon,  as  heads  of  the.University.  The  Chancellor  presides  at 
all  councUs,  and  in  his  name  are  all  degrees  conferred.  The  Lord  Rector  is 
chosen  annually  in  the  Comitia,  in  which  all  the  members  (students  as 
well  as  Professora,  Dean  of  Faculty,  &c.)  of  the  University  have  a  vote* 
He  exercises  a  juils^ction  in  all  disputes  occurring  between  the  students 
themselves,  as  also  between  them  and  the  towns-people;  he  presides  at  all 
meetings  of  the  University  convened  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  King, 
of  electing  a  representative  to  the  *'  General  Assemblv  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,**  whicfa  is  the  supreme  ecdesiasdcid  court  of  that  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  is  the  next  officer  in  ri^nk ;  he  regulates  the 
course  of  studies  pursued  by  the  students,  and  judges,  along  with  the  Rec- 
tor, Principal,  and  Professors,  of  the  qualificadons  of  those  who  are  candi- 
dates for  any  academical  degree  *. 

This  University  possesses  the  highly  valuable  and  splendid  Museum  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr  William  Hunter,  who  bequeathed  it,  along  witb 
ei£^t  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  erecdng  a  buildii^  for  its 
reception,  and  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  ground.  It  consists  chiefly  oC 
a  most  v^uable,  extensive,  and  curious  library  of  books  and  manuscripts ;  his 
own  large  and  valuable  o(dlection  of  anatomic^  preparadons ;  a  most  extent 
sive, assemblage  of  natmal  curiosities,  containing  the  large  collection  of  insects^ 
corals,  shells,  and  fossils  of  the  late  Dr  Fothersill ;  and  a  cabinet  of  coins 
and  medals,  ancient  and  modem,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  com-^ 
plete  and  best  connected  series  of  any  in  Europe,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
cost  Dr  Hunter  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  Sterling  t.  The  University  also 
possesses  an  Observatory,  founded  by  a  Gendeman  resident  in  Jamaica, 
Alexander  MacFarkne,  Esq.  and  which  the  "  Sfenatus  Academicus,"  on 
laying  the  foundadon  stone,  denominated  the  "  Macfarlane  Observatory." 

That  the  **  Hunterian  Museum"  is  of  no  litde  value  and  consequence, 
perhaps  even  the  reviewer  of  the  '^  Cambridge  Tart"  may  be  inclined  to  ad- 
mit, when  he  is  informed  that  the  Trustees  are,  ex  officio,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  th^ 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commonp,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  President  and 
Censon  of  the  Cdlc^  of  Physicians,  the  Professor  of  Physic  and  Reader 
in  Anatomy  at  Oxford,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  and  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Cambridge ;  besides  several  Noblemen  and  Gendemen  who 
are  Trustees  by  election.    The  University  also  possesses  a  Botanical  Garden^ 

*  Vide  Denhohii*8  History  of  Glasgow. 

f  The  superb  cabinet  of  medals  comprised  in  this  Maseum,  which  Is  aUowed  by 
MedalisU  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  Europe,  not  even  eicepting  th« 
celebfited  one  belonging  to  the  kfaigs  of  France  before  the  Bevokitkm,  contains, 
amongst  an  immense  number  of  other  lare  cdns,  a  most  capital  one  of  Otbo,  in  lar^ 
bcass,  struck  at  ABlk)cb. 
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ttid  there  is  a  Itige,  coiiiniodioQf>  and  elegant  Infirmary,  fireqoented  by  the 
students  of  medicine.  Can  the  worthy  reviewer  point  out  any  modem 
Academy  possessing  such  a  splendid  appendage  as  this  Museum  *  ? 

*  As  a  litenury  mor^ean  connected  with  the  University  of  Glasgow,  (in  accordance 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  period,)  the  following  »*  Theses  PhUosophis  fi"  issned  by 
that  University  in  1659,  may  not  be  unaccepUble,  especially  as  they  will  shew  the 
caution  exercised  hy  the  ^'  Senatus  Acaderoicus"  of  Glasgow,  in  conferring  the  degree 
of  '<  Master  of  Arts,"  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

THESES  FHILOSOPHIiE. 

Quas  A,  P,  N,  Postridie  Nonas  Quintileis,  Adolescentes  Magisterii  candidati,  Acs- 

demise  Glatguams  Alumni,  (Pnsside  Roberto  Areskino,)  in  JBde 

SacHL  Franciscanorum  propugnabunU 

I.  Ensi  etiam  ab  actuali  et  possibili  praecisum,  non  adeo  transcendens  est.  qnin  reaHa 
multa,  ab  eo  qui  interea  nee  distmctd  et  exparte  actus ;  nee  confus^,  et  exparte  objecti 
de  ente  cogitat,  verd  cognosd  poesint :  Neque  cum  non-ente  adeo  immediata  est  ip- 
shis  oppositio,  quin  sine  errore  et  fictione  omni,  ab  eo  qui  interim  neque  ens  neqoe 
non  ens  ullo  modo  attingat,  multa  cognoscantur. 

II.  Datur  necessitas  omnis  contingentiae  expers ;  sed  nulla  est  contingentia  sine 
sommSk  necessitate.  Agens  et  movens  qu&  tale  est  ens,  et  necessarium  |  patiens  et 
mobile  non  ens,  oontingens.  Potentia  quaelibet  active  aut  passive,  quant&mvis  contin- 
gens  et  indi£ferens  sine  ullius  novi  inceptionc,  et  pristini  dcsitlone  deterroinari,  et  in 
actum  reduci  poterit.  Connotata  igitur,  modi,  negationes  vel  pHvationes,  et  si  quae 
alia  sint  cjusmodi,  agent!  et  termino  in  actione,  extremis  in  unione,  loco  et  rd  quae 
fest  in  loco,  tempori  et  rei  quae  est  in  tempore,  in  ubicatione,  et  duratione  superaddita, 
prorsus  superflua  sunt :  Nihilque  aliud  est  actio,  modale  vel  absolutum  et  reale,  posi- 
tivum  vel  privativum,  intrinsec^  et  constitutive  vel  extrinsecd  et  connotativi  ;  prae- 
iter  id  quod  agens  est,  et  id  quod  produdtur :  Motus  nihil  praeter  id  quod  movetur, 
terminum  a  quo,  medium  si  ullum  sit,  et  terminum  ad  quem  :  Unio  praeter  nuda 
extrema,  divisio  praeter  extrema  et  inteijectum  nihil.  Omne  accidens  esti  suo  subjecto 
realiter  distinctum ;  et  tamcn  omne  acddens  adaequat^  est  verum  subjectum  Physic 
cum,  et  substantia. 

II  f .  Unnm,  verum,  bonum  qui  tale,  est  ens ;  multa,  fUsum,  malum  non  ens.  Etsi 
simul  esse  et  non  esse  repqgnet ;  id  quod  unum  simplidssimum,  verum  realissimnm, 
bonum  perfectissimnm  est ;  simul  secundum  idem  sui  in  eftdem  ratione  esse  multa. 
numerodssimum,  complexisdmum, — Adsum,  et  omnium  minimi  reale, — malum,  im- 
perfoctisdmum,  nihil  vetat.  Infinitum  est  unnm,  veram,  bonum :  finitum  multa, 
falsnm,  malum.  Infinitum  finitis  constaie  neqnit «  at  finitum  infinitis.  Infinitum 
quolibet  qus  generis  finito  simplidus  est,  et  quolibet  complexius  quolibet  minus, 
qnoUbet  migus*  Datur,  saltern  dari  potest,  numerus  actu  infinitus,  multitudo  maxi- 
ma ac  simplidter  innumera.  Est  et  numerus,  quem  multiplicando,  aliquandd  eundem 
et  aequalem,  saepe  minorera,  nunquim  majorem  producturus  as ;  cui  addendo,  sem- 
per minorem ;  et  subducendo,  semper  mi^jorem. 

IV.  Materia  prima  ex  se  non  est  quanta.  Quae  in  subscodestibus  non  tantto  spede, 
sed  et  numero  una  ac  eadem  adaequatd  in  ccelestibus  esse  potest.  Pat^  matcriae 
quantitate  null&  formarum  materialium  multitudine  opus  est :  alioqui  opus  est.  Ma* 
teria  omni  formi  qudata,  et  quotcunque  formls  non  subordlnatis  nmul  vestita  extare 
potest.  Formae  materiales  non  adeo  caducae,  quin  k  materia  separatee  subsistant 
ponnunquam. 

V.  Corporis  locus  est  superfides  ambientis  proxima  et  immobOis :  Spirit&s  nullus,  nid 
id  quod  intuitive  cognoedtur.  Quo  dmplidus  Aierit  quidvis  dve  materiale,  dve  im- 
materiale,  eo  plus  lod  occupare  aptum  natum  est ;  quo  complexius  eo  minus.  Quot- 
cunque immaterialia  eundem  locum,  quem  et  totum  occupet  materiale  aliquod,  dn» 
gula  simul  adaequatd  occupare  possunt :  nulla  autem  duo  materialia,   ne  materia 

t  This  Univerdty  was  founded  upon  the  modd  of  the  celebrated  one  of  Bologna, 
(the  andent  Bononia,  called  Colonia  Bononiensis^  by  Tadtus,)  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  was  certainly,  at  the  time  that  of  Glasgow  was  established,  by  Atf  the 
most  cdebrated  in  Europe.  Bologna  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  paxxluced  two 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophen  of  the  present  day,  Galvani  and  Volta.  The  cde. 
brated  astronomer  Cassim  was  also,  I  believe,  of  this  University  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
church  of  St.  Petronius,  in  tBis  dty,  that  be  drew  his  meridian  line^ 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  it  la  only  necessary  to  remark, 
ihat  Gla^ow  holds  a  high  rank  amongst  the  European  seats  of  learning, 
having  prodaoed,  in  all  the  departments  of  Hteratore  and  science,  men  who 
have  not  only  done  honoar  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  dieir  native  country* 
Imi  have  raited  for  thamsdyes  a  fame  as  durable  as  the  universe. 


qsidem  et  forma.  Maximum  corpus  finitum  sine  ulli  sui  coarctatione  minimo  loco 
aimnl  capi  potest,  idqoe  facflins  mult5  quam  majori ;  minimum  corpus  locum  maxi- 
nuun  totum  simul  occupare,  et  exactistimd  replere  potest.  Nee  datur,  nee  dari  po- 
test vacuum. 

VI.  Omnia  corporis  mathematid  constitutivum  adaequatum  est  punctum,  etiam  ma- 
tbemalice,  Impartibile :  unicurane  solum  ?  an  multiplex  ?  nescio :  scio  nullum  corpus 
adeo  magnum,  adeo  divisibile  quod  punctum  unicum  solltarium  adaequat^  constituere 
oequeat ;  nullum  adeo  parvum,  modo  partibile,  quod  non  isto  eodem,  et  simul  aliis- 
qnoque  pluribus  constare  poesit.  Rectxun  lineam  quamvis  aut  angulum  quemvis  rec* 
tOinenm  bifariam  dividi  posse,  nequaqniUn  demonstravit  EncL  Lineam  rectam  aut 
circnlarem  longitudinis  actn  immensae,  superficiem  planam  vel  sphaericam  latitudinis 
immensae,  spfaaeram  secundi^m  omnem  dimensionem  actu  immensam  dari  posse  est 
pcobabOe :  uti  et  in  hisce  omnibus  dari  maximum  finitum. 

VII.  Qnies  localis  est  unicus  locus  %  moCus  locorum  multitude  Quod  est  inimensum 
iDnd  quletis  capax  est ;  sed  non  mot&s  localis.  Dari  potest  motus  raptdissimus ;  dari 
ctism  potest  taidissimus.  Id  quod  non  celerrimd  movetur,  simul  quiescere  est  im- 
possibile  ;  quod  autem  celerrim^,  id  toto  tempore  mot&s  in  summi  quiete  esse  est 
Decease,  ^od  tard^  et  non  nimis  tarde  incedit,  illud  simul  velodter  moved  impos- 
sibile  est  -,  quod  autem  tardisslme,  illud  simul  rapidissime  fern  est  summe  necessa- 
riam. 

,  VIIL  JStemitas  est  quies ;  tempus  motus.  Temporis  adaequatum  constitutivum  est 
iostans.  Tempus  necessario  utrinque  finitum  est.  Quicquid  est  mobile,  quicquid  est 
pnrtw^  tft  ex  alter&  saltem  parte  finitae  duraticnis.  Tempus  elapsum  revocarl,  fac- 
tum infectum  fieri  potest.  Non  omne  quod  desinlt  esse  praesens,  erit,  ess^ve  potest 
pcaeteritum. 
IXi  Omnis  geoeratio  substantialis  est  partium  mera  unio  localis ;  corruptio  separatio 


X.  In  rarefactkme,  et  condensatione  explicandis,  nee  corpusculis  nee  vacuitatibus 
opDsest. 

XL  Duo  sunt  Elements,  eaque  compositlonis  ex  materia  et  forma  substantiali  ex* 
pertia:  aiterum  matbematke  etiam  indivisibUe  est,  et  quantiutis  expers ;  alterum  di- 
isibileet  q[nantum. 

XI L  Calor  est  merus  motus  localis  quo  disgregabtur,  bsterogenea,  et  bomogenea  con- 
grcf^ttitnr.  Prigus  est  quies,  vel  motus  quo  tam  heterogenea,  quam  bomogenea  con* 
gr^antor.  Infinite  calidum,  necnon  infinite  frigidum  dari  potest.  Calor  et  frigus  in 
gnalibas  pauld  remissioribus,  non  aded  bend  se  in  eodem  subjecto  compatiuntur :  va- 
rum sommum  frigus  in  nuUo  subjecto  esse  potest,  in  quo  secundum  idem  simul  non 
sit  calor  intentissimus ;  et  contra. 

XIIL  Lux  est  ignis.  Color  est  lux  in  perspicui  et  opad  confinio ;  sed  praeto^  nihil. 
Sooos  est  motus  locaUs.    Odores  et  sapores  sunt  corpuscula  ex  sapido  et  odorifero 


XIV.  Brutorum  animae  materiales  sunt,  et  caducae:  hominum  immateriales,  immor- 
tales,  Act&s,  habitCis,  potentiae  vitales,  non  nisi  Organorum  objectorum  et  mediorum 
ratkme,  i  se  Invkem,  et  ab  anim&  distinguuntur. 

XV.  Cognitio  est  cognoscentis  cum  cognoscibili,  inadaequato  saltem,  unio.  Nihil  est 
natnraliter  cognoscibile,  quod  non  sit  in  ipso  cognoscente  formaliter  vel  eminenter: 
noo  qnidem  per  speciem  aliquam  expressam  aut  impressam,  (superfluae  enim  sunt 
bie  omoes,)  sed  ad  OHMlum  substantlae,  et  essentiae  cognoscentis.  Datur  intellectus 
qui  tant^m  est  agens ;  datur  et  intellectus  qui  tantum  est  patiens ;  sunt  alii  et  agentes 
et  patientes.  Intellectus  patiens  nisi  Uluminatus  ab  agente  nunquam  intelligit.  Omne 
vcmm  in  cognitione,  et  oratione  est  varum  metaphysice,  et  idem  quod  reale ;  con. 
iistitqiie  semper  in  habitu.  Omne  fslsum  est  falsum  meuphyiicd,  et  idem  quod  fic- 
tltinm,  apparens  tant&m ;  et  in  privatlone  consistit. 

XVL  Appetitus  est  motus  vel  quies  appetentis  ipsius,  vd  object!.  Omnis  root&s 
localis,  et  ali^  cujuscunque  primum  prindpium  activum  est  appetitus  aliquis.  Datur 
sppetltus  movens,  ipse  immotus  manens ;  datur  qui  movetur,  'ipse  nullum  movens  ; 
;  appetitus  qui  movet,  et  movetur.    Nullus  appetitus  mobilis  physice  vel  mora- 
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The  next  in  order  of  foundation  is  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  consisting 
of  King's  College  and  Mariscbal  College,  which  are  quite  distinct  fonnda^ 
tions,  each  ei\joving  its  own  privileges,  powers,  and  immunities,  indepen* 
dently  of  the  other.  The  former  was  founded  in  liBi,  by  William  Elpkiii- 
Bton,  Bishop  of  this  See,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Third,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  that  of  James  the  Fourth  ;  but 
the  latter  monarch  cUimed  the  patronage  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  deno- 
minated "  King's  College."  The  celebrated  Hector  Boethios  was  the  first 
Principal.  The  present  estaUisbment  consists  of  a  Chancellor,  (the  Duke 
of  Gordon,)  Lo£d  Rector,  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,)  Dean  of  Faculty,  Prin- 
cipal, Sub- Principal,  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  Humanity, 
Greek,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  Oriental 
Languages. 

The  "  Mariscbal  College,"  in  the  new  town  of  Aberdeen,  was  founded 
by  George  Keith,  Earl  of  Mariscbal,  in  1593,  but  has  been  since  greatly 
enlarged.  The  present  Society  consists  of  a  Chancellor,  (the  Marquis  df 
Huntley,)  Rector,  (Earl  of  Fife,)  Dean  of  Faculty,  Principal,  Professors  of 
Divinity,  Medicine,  Greek,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Cbe^ 
mistry.  Natural  History,  Oriental  Langusges,  Mathematics,  and  Lecturers 
on  Materia  Medica,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery.    The  distinction 

liter,  movet ;  niai  ipse  praemctus  efficaciter  a  movente,  quern  etiam  in  toto  motu  im- 
roediatissim^  commovere  simpliciter  necessariuro  est.  Omnis  appetitos  qui  ab  alio  mo- 
vetur,  ad  actus  tum  elicitos  turn  imiieratos  cogi  potest ;  et  in  iis  violentiam  pati.  Nod 
semper  tamen  cogit^r,  qui,  ab  extrinseco  physice  indeclinabiliter  praedeterminante, 
9d  actum  necessitatur. 

XVII.  Jucundum  est  simile,  perfectum,  et  nihil  aliud  quJLm  metaphysics  bonum  ; 
injucundum  dissimile,  imperfectum,  et  malum  metaphysics  Honestum'  omoe  est 
formaliter  jucundum  ;  inbonestum  forroaliter  injucundum.  Quicquid  est  capax  bo- 
nitatis  vel  malitiae  monllis  est  bonum  vel  malum  moraliter ;  nihil  indifferens.  Omnis 
bonitas  moralis  in  habitu,  e6que  indivisibili,  consistit :  omnis  malitia,  etiam  excessas^ 
in  privatione ;  sed  dlvisibili.  His  non  obstantibus,  unus  et  idem  actus  simul  bonus, 
et  malus  est. 

XVIII.  Antecedenter  ad  praeceptum  nihil  est  bonum ;  nihil  malum  moraliter. 
Non  est  qudd  praeceptum,  in  actu  quern  praedpit,  convenientiam  aliquam  cum  natoift 
rationali,  et  in  eo  quem  vetat,  disconvenientiam  praesupponat :  praeceptum  enim  non 
tantikro  divinum  ;  sed  humanum  obligat  nonnunquam  ad  zd,  quod  omnibus  qui  obligan* 
tur  vaidd  pemiciosum  sit.  Imo  et  tarn  humanum  quam  divinum,  ad  id  quod  est  aim* 
pliciter  impossibile  obligat :  eundem  hominem  ad  contradictioria  et  contraria  simul ; 
ad  hoc  agendum,  et  simul  non  agendum ;  ad  hoc  agendum,  et  hoic  contrariom  simal 
agendum. 

XIX.  Duo  non  subordinati,  per  tempus  quanturavis  diutumom,  simul  in  idem  jus 
in  solidum  habere  possunt  Innocentem  punire  injustum ;  sed  innooenti  damnum  gra* 
vissimum  inferre,.eumque  miserrimum  reddere,  sine  ull&  injustitHL  non  modd  Deua, 
sed  etiam  homo  potest.  Bellum  utrinque  offbnsivum,*  saepe  utrinque  justum  est. 
Foelicitas  creaturarum  rationalium  formalis  est  amor,  et  cognitio  Dei.  Qui  solo 
Deo  fruitur  multo  beatior  est  eo  qui  Deo  et  creaturis  fhiitur. 

XX  Deus  est  unus  simplidsDimus,  et  tamen  trinus,  omnibus  aliis  simul  sumptis  in- 
finite perfectior :  aggr^ato  ex  Deo  et  creaturis  extensive  intensive  omnique  modo  perfect 
tior  tanto,  quantum  habent  creaturae  perfectionis :  aetemus  sine  ulli  sui  mntatione  ; 
immensus  sine  extensione,  et  divisibiliute.  Praeterita,  praesentia,  (Vitura ;  poesibilia, 
neccssaria,  contingentia ;  absolute,  conditionata  certissime  absolutissimS  sdens.  Om- 
nia absolute  inevitabiliter,  immutabiliter  decernens.  In  omnium  ex  nibilo  creatione 
agens  solitari^ ;  in  omnibus  reliquis  actiontbus  necessarits,  liberis,  bonis,  malis,  im- 
mediatissim^  immediatione  suppositi,  physic^  efficaciter  praedeterminans,  et  coogens-f • 

*f  Glasguae,  Excudebat  Andreas  Andersonus,  Urbis  et  Academiae  Typographos, 
Anno  Dom.  1659.-*To  this  University,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Bdinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, the  Protector  Cromwell  was  a  great  benefactor :  to  Edinburgh  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  it  ever  had ;  but  the  indiscriminate  repeal  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  rendered 
completely  nugatory  the  liberality  of  the  Protector. 
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bctwieen  Professors  and  Lecturers,  in  tbe  UniTersiti^  of  Scotland,  I  believe, 
is  thb — ^the  former  are  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  latter  not.  Formerly, 
these  two  Colleges  were  considered  one  University,  sending  only  between 
iheai  one  Member  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  at 
present  they  send  two,  and  the  election  is  separate  *. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Artt,  in  this  University,  will  tend  to  show  hotr  very  unlike  it  is  to  any  Aca- 
demy of  ancient  or  modem  date ;  it  was  originally  given  in  die  Appendix  to 
that  now  scarce  work,  Spottiswood's  ''  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;" 
bvU  I  have  extracted  it  from  the  first  volume  of  Bower's  "  History  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh."  ^'  The  time  of  the  Commencement  of  Masters 
of  Arts,  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  is  in  July.  The  manner  thus :  Before 
die  day  appointed,  those  who  are  to  receive  tneir  degree  do  publish  their 
Theses,  inviting  all  learned  men  to  come  and  dispilte.  At  the  day  appointed, 
great  preparation  is  made ;  the  candidates  are  apparelled  in  black,  with  black 
gDwna ;  and  at  ten  of  the  clock  all  go  into  the  public  school,  whete  the  Pro« 
lessor  of  Philosophy,  or  Regent,  who  is  to  confer  the  degree,  makes  a  long 
speedi  (beginning  with  a  prayer)  to  the  auditors ;  which  being  ended,  the 
di^mtes  b^n,  and  continue  till  four  or  five  of  the  clock.  Then  they  toke 
a  little  refradiment,  and  so  return  to  the  graduation  or  laureation."  The 
Regent  doth  tender  to  the  candidate  the  following  oath : 

*'  £go  A,  B,  coram  omniscio  et  omnipotenti  Deo,  religionem  et  fidem, 
mnicam  et  solara  orthodojcam,  in  Bcdesia  Scoticana,  palam  propositam,  pro* 
tesonam  me  t,  et  ab  omnibus  pontificiorum  et  aHorum  quorurocunque  hae* 
resibus  longe  abhorrentem,  spondeo,  voveo,  juto.  Insuper,  Universitati  huic, 
almae  parenti,  eni  banc  ingenii  culturam  debeo,  libeitditer  relaturuin  me, 
mttritiam  quam  potero  eidem  fide  solenniter  promitto.  Quod  si  sdens  et 
'rrieos  ^eilero,  areanomm  cordis  reoessnttm  scrutatorem  Deum,  ultorem  et 
▼indieefn  non  reeuso.     Ita  me  adjuvet  Deus." 

After  the  oath,  one  of  the  <iandldati  ascends  the  desk,  and  the  Regent 
taking  into  his  hand  a  hat  or  eap>  wiA  these  fc^wing  words  doth  give 
him  his  degree : 

*'  Ego  Mdem  auctoritate,  quam  summi  ae  potentissiini  prineipes  almae 
hnic  Univerdtad  amj^iiiimam  indulsere,  te  A,  B,  in  artibus  liberalibus,  et 
dbdplinis  philosophicis,  magistrutn  ereo,  prodamo,  constituo,  renuncio ;  ti« 
fatqne  potesutem  do  legendi,  scribendi,  omnia^ue  id  genus  alia  conMnittendi, 
quae  hie,  aut  ubivis  gentium,  artium  magistns  ooncedi  solet ;  et  in  signum 
mannniissionis  tuae,  caput  tuum  hoc  pileo  (putting  the  cap  on  the  scholar's 
iMsd)  adomo ;  quod  ut  tibi  felix,  fauetumque  sit,  I>eum  optimum  tnaximum 
^reoor.  Insuper,  librum  hunc  tibi  apertum^  trado,  ut  ingenii  tui  aliquod 
fipscimen  coram  celebri  hoc  caetu  edas,  rogo." 

<'  Then  the  graduate  hath  a  short  speech  to  the  auditors,  and  so  the  cere^^ 
IBOBT  is  ended  with  clapping  of  hancb,  sounding  of  trumpets,  shouting,  &c. 
Thm  are  all  the  candidates  gmduated,  one  after  another.  The  same  way, 
almost,  is  used  in  aU  ^  Universities  of  Scotland."  I  would  here  temark, 
though  the  candidate,  in  ^  commencement  of  the  oath,  states  himself  to 
be  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotknd ;  yet  neither  has 
admission  into  any  Scotch  University,  nor  graduation,  been  refused  rfor  a 
series  of  years)  to  persons  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever,  how* 
ever  different  the  rule  may  have  been  formerly,  provided  they  have  been 
found  properly  qualified.  •  , ,.    ,  i_ 

The  University  of  Edinburgh,  or,  as  it  is  styled  in  its  pubhc  dooimenU,  the 
University  of  James  the  SixUi,  King  of  the  Scots,  was  founded  by  Robert 


•  Vide  Bower*s  Hirtory  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  VoL  I.  Ghap.  VI. 

+  It  k  liroper  to  iDentk>n  here,  that  the  admission  (contained  in  this  oath)  ttattog  in 
substance  that  the  candidate  it  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scodand,  cannot  now  be 
Madrad,  asmm  of  lOl  re^jious  oommanions  graduate  as  weU  at  Aberdeen  to  at  al^ 
the  othar  Scotdi  UnivartCUes.    Would  they  do  so  if  any  thing  Hke  •*  illcgittmacy 
ImmI  been  detected  in  tbefa^  constltutkm  ? 
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Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney  ♦,  who,  in  1558,  bequeathed  to  the  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose,  but  which  was  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  for  several  years :  however,  in  158«,  the  Town 
Council  obtained  it ;  but  previously,  expecting  in  the  end  to  possess  the  be- 
quest of  the  Bishop,  they  purchased,  in  1553,  the  land  upon  whidi  the 
College  was  afterwards  built.  Three  years  afterwards,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
endowed  the  infant  institution  with  some  revenues,  and  granted  it  a  Char- 
ter, which  has  since  been  incorporated  in  that  of  her  son,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered the  foundation  Charter  of  the  University  t. 

The  establishment  consiste  of  a  Principal,  who  is  always  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  Dean  of  each  of  the  four  Faculties  {,  a  Professor  of 
Divinity,  who  is  Sub- Principal,  and  presides  as  such,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Principal,  as  his  deputy  at  sal  meetings  of  the  Senatus  Academieus ;  a  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Regius  Church  Historv,  Logic,  Greek,  Humanity,  Ma- 
thematics, Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Universal  History,  Scotch 
Law,  Civil  Law,  Public  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nstions,  Rhetoric, 
Anatomy,  Regius  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Physic, 
Theory  of  Physic,  Midwifery,  Regius  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Regius  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  Regius  Astronomy,  Natural  History,  Agriculture,  Clinicsl 
Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  a  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  S^retary,  and  Librm- 
rian,  and  a  Botanic  Gardener.  Connected  with  the  University  are  a  large 
Infirmanr,  of  Royal  foundation,  a  Midwifery- Hospital,  a  Botanic  Garden, 
and  an  Observatory.  The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  hold  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, and  are  its  patrons ;  the  third  Bailie  of  the  City,  or,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  England,  Alderman,  is  always  chosen  College  Bailie,  or  Vioe- 
Cbancellor ;  tbe;^  have  the  charge  of  the  Coll^,  order  any  repairs  that  may 
be  required,  provide  accommodations  for  both  Professors  and  students  in  tM 
lecture-rooms  and  library,  and  preside  generally  over  the  interests  of  the 
Universitv.  They  apnoint  seventeen  Professors,  besides  die  Principal,  Li- 
brarian, Janitor,  and  University  Printers ;  the  Crown  appoints  to  nine  Pro- 
fessorships §.  Formerly,  there  was  an  officer  styled  Rector,  who  was  the 
deputy  of  the  Magistrates,  in  their  capacities  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chan- 
ceuor,  but,  for  many  years,  no  one  has  been  elected  to  that  office.  Some- 
times the  Principal  was  elected  Rector,  but  latterly  no  one  has  been  so 
.styled,  the  duties  of  that  office  being  p^ormed  by  him  without  taking  the 
additional  distinction  ||.  When  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  semirate  nino- 
tionary  with  the  title  of  Rector,  sometimes  the  Professor  of  Divinity  was 
chosen,  and  various  other  persons  have  held  the  office  **•  The  Principal  is 
also  Primarius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  may  give  lectures  on  Theology 
whenever  he  pleases ;  but  I  believe  the  Very  Reverend  Dr  Baird,  who  a( 
present  enjoys,  with  the  ppreatest  credit  and  dignity,  that  high  literary  situa- 
tion, has  never  availed  himself  of  that  privilege,  though  his  predecessor,  the 
learned  historian  of  Charles  the  V.,  did  so  shortly  after  his  election,  but  soon 
discontinued  the  practice.  The  Magistrates  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
College,  the  Library,  Museum,  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Anatomical  Pre- 
parations, &c.  ft  At  this  University  the  Academical  year  commences  about 

*  Buchanan,  in  his  <<  Rerum  ScoUcanun  Historia,**  mentions  the  Founder  in  most 
honourable  terms.     Vide  the  14th  and  16th  Books  of  that  work. 

f  The  Charter  granted  to  the  University  by  James  the  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  com- 
prisiDg  the  one  before  granted  by  his  interesting*  but  unfortunate  mother,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Bower's  History,  and  which  was  copied  fh>m  the  original, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Town  Council,  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

X  The  business  of  instruction  in  this  University  is  divided  into  four  Faculties  ^ 
viz.  the  Literary  Faculty,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  the  Fa* 
culty  of  Divinity.    • 

§  Vide  Bower's  History  of  the  University.  H  Vide  Bower's  Histoiy. 

••  Vide  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  EdinburgL 

ft  *•  The  ofBce-bearers  in  the  University,  ezdusive  of  the  Professors,  are,  1st,  The 
Patrons,  who  are  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost,  and  the  Honoarmble  the 
Town  Coundl  of  Edinburgh.     «d,  Chancellor,  theRight  Honourable  the  Lord  P»o- 
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die  end  of  October,  and  indades  two  •etsions ;  the  Iodr  one  tken  beflM^ 
aad  tenninates  with  the  following  month  of  April,  though  some  of  the  Pro* 
\  finish  their  courses  sooner.  The  shorter  session  oommeBoes  with  May, 


aad  is  finished  by  the  end  of  July.  The  onlv  fixed  graduation-day  is,  at 
praaentr  the  first  of  August,  or  the  second  of  the  month,  when  the  first  falls 
upon  a  Sunday :  this  is  solely  for  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Here,  and  I  Wieve  at  the  sister  Universities  in  Scotland,  only  four  degrees 
are  ever  conferred.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laws,  lioctor  of  Medicine 
and  Master  of  Arts.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  definite  period  of  residence  is  re- 

Zuirad  before  a  candidate  can,  at  Edinburgh,  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
^viniiy,  or  Doctor  of  Laws ;  they  are  only  conferred  on  men  who  have  emi* 
nentij  distinguished  themselves.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  must  reside  four  full  sessions,  during  which  they  must  study  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
resideace  exaeted  by  the  Statutes,  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  is  three  Academic  years,  during  which  period  wej  must  have 
studifd,  either  here,  or  in  some  other  University,  being  a  school  ofMedieime, 
Anatoty,  Chemistry,  Botany,  the  Theory  of  Phf sic.  Materia  Medica,  and 
Fhamiaey,  Practice  of  Physic,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  Clinical  and  Ge^- 
Benl  Practice  of  the  Infirmary,  and  must  have  attended  diflforrat  courses  of 
the  lectures  of  Uie  Clinical  Professor,  upon  select  cases  under  his  care.  After 
this  period  of  study,  the  Students  are  allowed  to  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  oi  Doctor ;  they  then  must  pass  severs!  strict  examinations  in  prtv^te^ 
in  the  Latin  language ;  must  write  four  Latin  dissertations  on  medicial  sub>i 
jeeta,  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  must  publish,  in  Latin,  a  thesis 
oa  aoae  medical  or  philosophical  sulject ;  must  publicly  defend  that  thesis^ 
then,  and  nos  before,  the  Principal,  in  the  presence  of  tne  Faculty  of  Medi* 
doe,  in  the  common  Hall  of  the  University,  confers  the  degree,  after  hav* 
log  admimstered  the  usual  oath :  and  such  is  the  liberality  of  the  University, 
that  froBQ  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  a  "  solemn  affimu- 
atkm"  only  is  required ;  and  to  such  an  affirmation  may  be  seen,  at  this 
day,  in  the  Album,  the  name  of  the  great  and  good  Doctor  John  FothergiU  t. 
The  following  is  the  oath : 
"  Ego  A.  &.  Doctoratus  in  arte  medica  titulo  jam  donandus,  sancto  coi* 


Sd,  The  College  Bailie,  who  is  the  third  Bailie  in  seniority  for  the  year,  has 
the  charge  of  all  mauers  relating  to  the  College,  such  as  repairs,  accommodations  fof 
the  Ptofeison,  Ac,  and  may  be  styled  Vice-Cbancellor.  lie  inducts  a  new  Professor, 
bf  mtxododog  him  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  taking  with  him  the  presentation  h^ 
the  Town  CoundL  When  a  Regius  Professor  is  inducted,  the  College  Bailie  is  prck 
scot,  and  tenders  a  protest  to  the  Senatus.  4th,  The  Old  Treasurer  of  the  Town  Council 
is  College  Treasurer,  and  grants  discharges  as  such,  when  necessary.  5th,  Rector. 
The  first  Principal  was  appointed  Rector,  and  there  is  one  instance  of  a  Professor  of 
Divinity  holding  the  same  office.  6th,  The  PrincipaL  7th,  The  Secretaiy.  8tb, 
The  Librarian.  9tli,  Upper  Janitor.  10th,  Under  Janitor.  11th,  University  Prior 
UnT^Fide  BvwerU  ''  Ediubur^  Students'  Guide:* 

*  As  every  thing  relating  to  so  great  a  character  as  the  late  Dr  John  FothergUl 
cannot  fiul  to  prove  interesting  to  the  public,  I  shall  here  insert  the  following  extracts* 
tal(cn  from  the  ^  London  Packet**  about  the  time  of  Dr  Pothergiirs  decease :  ''  The 
vahiabie  Museum  of  the  late  Dr  FothergiU  (no  less  eminent  ss  a  Naturalist  than  aa  a 
Physidao)  devolves  to  Dr  Hunter,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  he  having  purchased  the 
revernoQ  of  it  some  time  since  of  Dr  PothergUl  Included  in  the  above  Museum  Is 
a  capital  collection  of  shells  formed  by  Mr  Denne,  an  eminent  silk-throwster  in  Spital- 
Aehb,  which  Dr  F.  purchased  some  years  ago  of  his  executors,  ibr  seven  hundred 
poonds.  Dr  Fothorgill's  collection  of  marine  subjects  (particularly  of  the  testaceous 
kkid}  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  Europe,  and  of  the  collections  hi  London 
iaierioronly  to  thst  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland."— /awAm*  Packet, 
Jam.  J,  17BL 

**  The  remains  of  Dr  FothergiU  were  yesterday  morning  carried  to  the  Quaker*s 
Bariat'^rowid  at  Winchmore  HiU.  There  were  more  than  70  coaches  and  poitp 
chaises;  many  of  the  Friends  csme  above  100  mUes  to  pay  tbelsst  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  character  so  highly  esteemed*    The  ezecntors  intended  the  burisl  to  be  private 
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rtm  Deo^  cordium  scruutore  spondeo,  tne  in  omni  grati  animi  offidis  erg^ 
Academiam  Edinburgenain  ad  extremum  yitc  habitum  peneTeratunun : 
Turn  porro  artem  medicam,  caute,  caste  et  prob^  exercitatuntm,  et,  quoad 
potei^^  omnia  ad  sgrotorum  corporum  salutem  conducentia,  cum  fide 
procuraturum,  quae  denique  inter  medendum  yisu  yd  auditu  sileri  conyeniat, 
non  sine  gravi  causa  vulgaturum.    lu  pnesens  spondenti  adsit  Nnmen  *." 

So  highly  eminent  has  this  University  become,  in  all  the  departments  of 
Literature  and  Science^  that  the  numbo:  of  students,  in  actual  attendance, 
has  lately  amounted  to  the  large  number  of  two  thousand  and  upwards.  In 
Medidne,  its  fame  is  almost  extensive  with  the  dvilisation  of  the  human 
apedes :  here  may  be  found,  when  the  Empire  is  not  engaged  in  war,  men 
from  all  the  European  nations,  from  both  North  and  South  America,  and 
from  the  Indies,  in  both  hemispheres*  In  the  Universities  of  Scotland  there 
are  no  fellowships ;  but  in  all  of  them  there  are  bursaries,  or  scholarships,  of 
small  amount,  to  which,  I  believe,  the  Students  of  Divinity  are  chiefly  eli- 
^ble.  At  St  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  some  of  the  Students  wear  t 
an  academic  costume ;  but  at  Edinburgh  they  have  no  peculiar  dress,  except 
whilst  taking  a  degree,  and  then  the  regulations  require  the  candidates  to 
be  habited  in  a  black  gown ;  and  when  the  degree  of  Doctcnr  is  conferred, 
the  cap  of  the  doctorate  is  iHao  used.  The  s^dents  in  general  do  not  live 
in  college,  except  at  Aberdeen,  where  some  of  them  have  apartments  within 
the  walls  of  King's  College.  At  Glasgow,  the  University  may  be  styled  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  as  the  Rector  and  his  Assessors  possess  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  students,  even  in  capital  offenoes,  independently  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  dty  t ;  whether  this  is  the  case  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Abo'deen,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know ;  at  Edinburgh,  the  Prindpal  and  Senate  possess  no 
such  power,  the  students  bdng  amenable,  like  the  other  inhabitmta,  to 
the  dvil  power!. 

The  fact  is,  the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  very  much  upon  the  ptlan  of 
the  fnajority  of  those  upon  the  Continent.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  imagine, 
diat  because  they  do  not  resemble  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  are  not  Uni« 
Tersities ;  the  English  seats  of  learning  partake  of  the  character  of  monastic 
^tablishments,  and  therefore  may  be  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  exce^ 
tions  to  the  rule  generally  followed  in  the  foundation  of  sudi  institutions. 

bat  the  desire  of  Quakers  to  attend  the  funeral  rendered  it  impoesible.**— 2>mdoM 
Packet,  Jan,  5  to  8,  1781. 

That  Dr  John  Pothergill  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  phyaiciaos  and  naturalists 
of  the  tines  in  which  he  flourished,  is  universally  admitted  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  re. 
corded,  to  his  immortal  honour,  and  for  the  advantage  of  posterity,  that  be  was  also 
one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  that  this  or  any  other  nation  ever  produced,  as 
the  following  memorandum,  made  at  the  time,  will  abundantly  testify :  ^*  The  follow- 
ing  very  singular  fact  has  come  out,  in  the  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  late 
Dr  Pothergill,  which  ought  to  be  recorded  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  viz.  That 
sped&c  sums,  to  the  immense  amount  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pomttds^ 
appear  to  have  been  distributed  by  him,  in  difibrent  modes  of  charity,  in  the  course  of 
his  weU-spent  life.  /  decut!  I  nostrum  I  Such  a  character  adds  real  lustre  to  the 
name  of  Englishmen.** 

•  In  such  estimation  is  the  Edinburgh  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  held  in  France^ 
that  Physicians  who  have  graduated  here  are  allowed  to  practise  in  Paris  witliout 
undergoing  any  previous  examination,  though  that  dty  contains  the  most  ancient  Uni- 
versity in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  best  Schools  of  Medicine  on  the  Continent. 

+  Vide  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

±  Dr  Reynolds,  in  his  "  Historical  Essay  on  the  Government  of  the  Church  of 
England,**  page  79,  says,  **  The  Optio  Fori,  or  liberty  of  students  to  have  thdr  coo- 
troversies  determined  in  any  court,  where  they  hoped  fiir  the  readiest  dispatch,  and 
the  shortest  avocation  from  their  studies,  was  the  flrst  privUege  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany,  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  upon  their  incorporation,  about  the  year 
11585  and  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  our  Universities  were  favoured  with 
juri^iction  over  their  own  members,  in  chril  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  lest  their  application  to  arts  and  sciences  should 
be  impeded  by  their  attention  on  foreign  judicatores.*' 
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Tbat  of  Edinborgfa  diffbrst  in  wHue  Mpeets^  from  the  other  Uniyerdtiefy 
iduch  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  its  esubli^ment  being  posterior  to  the 
Reformation.  Each  of  the  Universities  sends  represenutives  to  the  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Scotland^  denominated  the  '*  General  Assembly/' 
over  which  presides  a  Scotch  nobleman^  bearing  the  King's  commisnon  for 
that  purpose.  This  court  meets  annually  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
Maj^  and  possesses  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Universities ;  by  virtue  of 
whittle  it  has  often  appointed  Commissioners^  from  its  own  body,  to  visit 
them^  and  report  their  respective  states  as  to  learning  and  morality ;  but 
with  their  revenues  it  does  not  interfere.  This  University  possesses  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  library^  to  which  is  sent  a  copy  of  every  book  entered 
at  Stationers'  HalL  The  students  of  divinity  have  dso  a  ubrary  i^pg'o- 
miated  st^ly  to  themselves,  consisting  chiefly  of  theological  works.  The 
libimry  contains  many  curious  manuscripts,  and  interesting  historical  docu- 
ments, among  which  are  the  orijp;inal  marriage  contnct  between  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  a  Bohemian  protest  against  thia 
Council  of  Constance  foe  burning  John  Huss,  in  the  year  1417,  with  nu- 
menHis  seals  of  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  nobility  annexed :  there  are 
ako  some  Oriental  manuscripts,  and  a  beautiful  copy,  on  veUum,  of  For« 
donn's  Sootochronioon.  There  arc  likewise  several  portraits ;  the  chief  are> 
of  Robert  RoUock  the  first  Principal,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  son  James 
the  Sixth,  Na^er  of  Merchiston  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  John  Knox, 
the  poet  Thomson,  Principal  Carstairs,  Provost  Elder,  and  three  taken  at 
difBa-ent  periods  of  life,  of  the  greatest  benefactor  the  University  ever  had> 
the  late  General  John  Reid*,  Colonel  of  the  88th  Regiment,  who  left  u^ 
wards  of  £.58,000  in  thefiinds,  and  other  personal  property,  to  the  Princi- 
pal and  Professors,  after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  wno  possesses  a  life- 
mterest  in  it.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  General's  bequest ;  after  ha- 
yixi^  devised  the  interest  of  his  property  to  his  only  daughter,  Susanna, 
wife  of  John  Stark  Robertson,  Esq.,  for  her  life,  and  the  principal  to  her 
children,  if  she  should  leave  any,  to  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
that  should  marry  and  have  issue ;  and  further,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to 
audi  of  the  children  of  William  Alexander,  late  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  of  hia 
diree  sisters,  who  shall  be  living  at  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Susanna 
Robertson,  equally ;  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^'  It  being  my  wish  and  desire,  that 
the  said  John  Stark  Robertson  shall  not  inherit  or  possess  any  part  or  share 
of  mv  property ;  and  as  to,  for,  and  concerning  all  and  every  my  said  per- 
sonal estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  ^save  and  except  the  said 
£.  1400,  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,)  my  will  and  meaning 
is,  Uiat  my  said  trustees  shall  stand  possessed  thereof,  upon  trust,  in  the 
tot  ^ace,  for  establishing  and  endowing  a  Professorship  of  Music  in  the 
CoU^  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  I  had  my  education,  and  spent 
the  pUasantest  part  of  my  youth  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  purpose 
also,  after  completing  such  endowments  as  hereinafter  are  mentioned,  in 
T^^^iHng  additions  to  me  library  of  the  said  University,  or  otherwise  in  pro- 
moting the  general  interest  and  advantage  of  the  University,  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  the  Principal  and  Professors  thereof  for  the  time  being  shal^ 
in  their  discretion,  think  most  fit  and  pr^^r.  And  in  order  to  carry  my 
will  uid  intention  in  this  respect  into  full  effect,  I  direct  my  said  trustees, 
and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  and  administrators 
of  sscb  survivor,  to  sell,  lay  out,  transfer,  assign,  and  otherwise  dispose  of 
my  said  last-mentioned  personal  estate,  at  the  sight,  and  with  the  privity 
and  approbation  of  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  said  University  for 
the  time  being,  as  may  be  for  that  purpose  deemed  necessary,  and  in  sudi 
way  and  manner  as  wiU  most  eflfectuaUy  establish,  and  perpetually  secure, 
a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Music  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
maintainanoe,  in  aU  time  hereafter,  in  the  said  University,  of  a  Professor  of 
die  Theory  of  Music,  an  art  and  science  in  which  the  ScoU  stond  unrivaUed 

•  Was  General  Reid  descended  from  the  ftmfly  of  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  founder 
sf  the  University? 
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by  all  the  neighbouring  nations  in  pastoral  indody,  and  sweet  combiDfttioii 
of  sounds :  And  my  will  and  meaning  is,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  professorship  as  aforesaid,  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the 
said  University  do,  and  shall,  within  six  months  next  after  such  an  eTent 
shall  have  taken  place,  by  a  public  ordinance  of  the  University,  make  a  de* 
daration  of  what,  in  their  estimation,  the  annual  and  perpetual  salary  to  be 
allowed  to  auch  Professor  of  Music  ought  to  amount  to ;  the  sum  not  being 
less  than  ;£.S00  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  upon 
such  declaration  being  so  made  as  aforesaid,  and  notice  thereof  in  writing 
given  to  my  said  trustees,  or  to  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  as  afore- 
said, and  due  provision  made  for  securing  the  payment  of  such  yearly  sa- 
lary after  the  amount  thereof  has  been  ascertained  in  the  manner  aforesaid  ; 
they,  my  said  trustees,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or  the  execu- 
tors ot  administrators  of  such  survivors,  shall,  and  do  by  such  instrument  or 
instruments  as  may,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  be  in  such  case  re^isite,  make 
over  the  residue  of  my  said  last-mentioned  personal  estate  to  the  Principal 
and  Professors  of  the  said  University,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  by 
the  instrument  declare,  that  the  power  and  right  of  (iresentation  or  nomina- 
don  of  such  professordiip,  and  the  superintendence,  care,  and  management 
of  the  said  fund,  diall,  on  their  decease,  be  vested  in,  and  be  perpetually 
enjoyed  in  all  time  thereafter,  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  said 
University  for  the  time  being ;  and  that  in  case  of  misbehaviour,  or  neglect 
properly  to  discharge  his  or  their  duty  on  the  part  of  any  Professor  or  Pro- 
iesaors  of  the  Theory  of  Music,  from  time  to  time  to  be  appointed  as  afore- 
said, the  Principal  and  R'ofessors  of  the  said  University  for  the  time  bdng* 
or  ^e  migor  part  of  them,  shall  have  power  in  their  discretion,  to  dismiss 
such  Professor  or  Professors,  and  to  elect  anoUier  or  others  in  his  or  their 
place,  and  generally  to  establish,  from  time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regula* 
tions  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  contribute  to  give  stability,  respectability! 
and  consequence,  to  the  establishment,  and  thereby  carry  my  intentions  into 
effect :  And  as  I  am  the  Ust  representative  of  an  old  family  in  Perthshire, 
which  on  my  death  will  be  extinct  in  the  male  line,  I  therefore  leave  two 
portraits  of  me ;  one  when  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's  regiment, 
«mised  in  the  year  1746,  and  the  other  when  a  Major-General  in  the  army, 
to  the  Prindpal  and  Professors  of  the  said  University  of  Edinbursh,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  Principal  shall  direct ;  and  to  Uiat  Uni* 
▼ersity  I  wish  prosperity  to  the  end  of  dme." 

•  The  General,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  afterwards  bequeathed  a  third  por- 
trait of  himself  to  the  University,  tdcen  after  he  had  attained  the  high  rank 
of  General  in  the  armj.  Whether  the  University  has  yet  come  into  possession 
of  this  noble  benefaction  I  have  not  learned,  but  was  given  to  understand, 
about  four  years  ago,  that  Mrs  Robertson  was  then  alive. 

The  University  possesses  a  very  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  that  eminent 
Philosopher  and  Naturalist,  Professor  Jameson.  It  has  also  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collections  of  Anatomical  preparations  in  Europe ; 
iot  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  great  skill  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the 
present  and  late  Profesaots  of  Anatomy,  the  three  Doctors  Monro.  Connect- 
ed  with  the  University  are  several  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies,  as 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physical  Societies,  established  by  royal  Char- 
ter:  the  members  of  these  institutions  are  chiefly  the  studenta  of  medicine, 
who  meet  weekly  durins  the  winter  and  ^ning,  to  discuss  Medical  and  Phi- 
losophical subjects ;  each  has  a  handsome  building  ioit  its  use,  containing  a 
hall  for  the  meetings,  a  well-furnished  library,  and  some  i^Uosophical  ap- 
paratus. The  Speculative  Society  is  diiefly  composed  of  gentlemen  study- 
ing the  law ;  ana  die  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society,  established  for 
the  promotion  of  diat  science ;  the  two  last  meet  m  the  Collie. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Edinburgh,  that  it  was 
the  first  University  in  Europe  in  which  die  Philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  pubHcly  taught  Sir  Isaac  was  indeed  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge ;  but  the  doctrines  of  his  everlasting  work,  "  monumentum 
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aere  peretmius,"  were  not  at  fim  there  duly  apprecUted  *,  Dr  David  Gre« 
gonr,  who  waa  admitted  Professor  of  Matheinatica  at  Edinburgh,  October 
17tn  1683,  taught  the  Newtonian  system  there  very  shortly  after  its  pub« 
lication  in  1687.  Gregory,  in  1691,  became  Savillian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Oiford ;  and  one  of  his  Edinburgh  pupils,  John  Keill,  a  native  of  that 
city,  followed  him  thither  in  I69i,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who,  in  England,  illostraled  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  by  experimenu  ex<« 
hibited  to  his  pupils  f. 

The  wfifd  University  cannot  be  classically  rendered  into  Latin  by  Univer* 
sitas,  lor  in  that  sense  no  Roman  ever  uscmI  it.  The  only  equivalent  for 
Uoiversity  ia  undoubtedly  Academia,  which,  however,  from  modem  usage, 
may  be  translated  either  University,  as  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  or 
merely  Academy,  as  of  Arts  or  Music ;  both  the  French  word  Acad^mie, 
and  the  Engliah  Academy,  having  a  very  extensive,  but  certainly  inferior  sig- 
nification. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Academy  of  Athens  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  modem 
University  or  Academy  of  Music,  Dancing,  or  any  other  art;  yet,  from  the 
name  given  to  Plato's  grove,  have  the  moderns  borrowed  this  oomprehen* 
live  term,  and  applied  it  to  the  most  dissimilar  institutions. 

In  fkct,  the  ancients  had  no  establishments  bearing  any  resemblanoe  to 
ovr  Universities,  for,  until  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  there  had  not  been 
>ny  foundation  of  the  sort  in  Europe.  The  University  of  Paris  was  fbund« 
ed  by  that  Emperor,  on  the  remonstrance  or  recommendation  of  Alcuinus. 
Had  the  writer  in  the  review  not  used  the  term  Academy  as  opposed  to 
University,  mid  as  meaning  an  inferior  establishraenty  why  was  tne  word 
printed  in  It^cs?  Give  the  Scotch  seats  of  learning  an  appellation  com«> 
mon  to  Puris  and  to  Oxford,  and  they  will  be  content ;  the^r  afiect  no  supe- 
rioritv,  but  they  know  their  conaequence,  and  i^roudly  clium  an  equakty. 
Would  there  have  been  any  sneers  cast  upon  them  had  they  been  upon  toe 
tame  estaUlshment  aa  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  ?  But  they  are  Pres« 
bytemn  establishments,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  **  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;"  and,  what  is  equally  as  galling,  they 
are  free;  that  ia  the  solution.  English  Dissenters  are  not  allowed  the  pri« 
vilqpe  of  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Is  it  too  much  ^t  the  hbe« 
tali^  of  Scotland  has  opened  her  Universities  to  diem  ? 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  ao« 
eomfdidicd  by  tbejudicioua  application  of  <Hily  moderate  funds,  for  the  ad'^ 
nneement  and  dimision  of  learning,  when  combined  with  seal  and  discre* 
fion.  This  orphan  seminary  being  nearly  deserted  by  her  royal  god&ther  {. 
was  eommitted  almost  pennylesa  to  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Provost  ami 
Town  Council  ci  the  city,  whose  fostering  care  during  her  infancy,  and 
eooitant  protection  aince  she  has  arrived  at  her  present  sUte  of  vigorous 
Bitority,  she  now  so  liberally  repays,  by  reflecting  upon  her  **  Patrons" 
file  histre  of  her  name.  At  the  time  Robertson  presided.  Black,  Blair, 
Pkyfair,  Stewart,  Cullen,  Monro,  Duncan,  Gregory,  Robiaon,  and  other  iU 
hatakmz  men,  were  Professors.  In  fine,  here  has  dbone  such  a  galaxy  of 
tdent,  both  in  literature  and  in  science,  that  it  has  not  only  excited  the 
eavy,  but  commanded  the  applause  of  Europe. 

I  have  thus  end^voured  to  shew  that  there  are  no  "  iUegttimate  Acade« 
wetf' in  Scotland.  WheAer  the  term  has  been  applied  throu^jh  stupidity 
or  maHgnity,  I  shall  leave  to  the  writer  of  the  review  to  determine ;  if  from 
file  former,  he  ia  to  be  pitted,  if  from  the  latter,  despised. 

Lawbon  Whalley,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 


*  VUe  ]lowcr*8  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

t  Vide  Bower's  History. 

X  J«mes  the  First  of  Ungisind  promUed  this  UnivcTMty,  to  which  he  had  given  his 
own  Dame^  **  a  gatd  God's  bairn*s  gift;"  but,  unfortunately,  princes  have  bad  mc- 
BBoriet,  and  promises  are  more  easily  forgotten  than  fulfilled. 
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SKETCHES  OF    THE  EAELY  HISTORY  OF    THE   GEKERAL   AS8EHBLY  OF  THB 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

No.  III. 


Before  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
General  Assembly,  Queen  Mary  had 
returned  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  her 
fathers.  She  arrired  at  Leith  on  the 
19th  or  90th  of  August  1561.  The 
fog,  under  favour  of  which  she  had 
escaped  from  the  ships  which  Eliza- 
beth had  sent  to  intercept  her,  was 
r^arded  by  the  Reformers  (Calder- 
wood's  Large  MS.,  Vol.  L,  p.  721,) 
as  a  presage  of  the  calamities  which 
she  would  bring  upon  her  country ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  doubts  and 
fears,  all  ranks  united  in  giving  a 
welcome  reception  to  their  Princess. 
The  national  gravity  1)urst  its  re- 
strainte,  and  for  several  successive 
nights  she  was  serenaded  by  the  ci- 
tizens. Their  expressions  or  joj  and 
welcome,  however,  'were  soon  inter- 
rupted. 

The  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Queen  happened  to  be  the  fes- 
tival of  St  Bartholomew,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  celebrating 
mass  in  the  Chaj^l  of  Holyroodhouse. 
These  preparations  were  regarded 
tirith  indignation  and  alarm  by  the 
Reformers,  who  assembled  in  crowds, 
and  openly  declared  that  they  would 
not  sufi^  the  land  to  be  again  pol- 
luted by  the  idolatrous  service  of  the 
mass.  The  attendants  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest  were  terrified  by  the 
violent  language  of  the  people ;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  Bartholomew's  day 
would  have  been  disgraced,  before 
its  time,  by  some  tumult  or  blood- 
'  shed.  But  the  Lord  James,  who 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Reformers,  placed  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  Chapel,  and  under  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  allowing  no  Scots- 
men to  be  defiled  by  attending  mass, 
prevented  them  from  any  violent  in- 
terruption of  the  service.  When  the 
service  was  ended,  the  priest  was 
conducted  from  the  Chapel  to  his 
apartments  by  Lord  John,  the  Prior 
of  Coldingham,  and  Lord  Robert,  the 
Abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  who  were 
both  zealous  Reformers,  and  who,  as 
Knox  and  Calderwood  are  careful  to 
remark,  had  both  communicated  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  according  to 
the  Protestant    form.      When  the 


people  saw  the  priest,  and  a  service 
which  'they  regarded  as  idolatrous, 
thus  defended  by  the  men  who  had 
hidierto  been  their  leaders  in  the 
cause  of  Reformation,  they  retired  in 
silence  and  grief.    But  their  feelings 
were   too  strong  to  be  suppressoi, 
and  they  returned  in  the  afternoon  to 
repeat  their  mnrmurings  and  threats 
^inst  the  toleration  of  the  mass. 
Tne  attendants  of  the  Queen,  who 
r^arded  this  service  as  essential  to 
their  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  de- 
clared, that  if  it  were  not  allowed, 
they  must  instantly  return  to  France. 
The  matter  was,  next  day,  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  council, 
and  persons  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ty and  prudence  were  instructed  to 
persuade  the  people  that  mass  might 
be  tolerated  so  long  as  the  Queen's 
popish  friends  remained  in  Scotland. 
In  diis  way  the  most  violent  of  the 
Reformers  were  pacified,  and  an  Act 
waspassed,  whico,  while  it  protected 
the  form  of  religion  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty found  standing  in  the  realm  at 
her  arrival,  prohibited  any  molests^ 
Hon  from  being  given  to  her  servants 
"or  retinue.      To  this  Act,  Bishop 
Lesly  ascribes  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Popish  cause,  since  it  gave,  what 
was  yet  wanting,  the  royal  sanction 
to  the  Protestant  religion.    It  did 
not,  however,  completely  satisfy  the 
Reformers  at  the  time,  for  when  it 
was  proclaimed  at  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgn,  the  Earl  of  Arran  entered  a 
fcnrmal  protest    against  the  liberty 
which  it  allowed  to  the  Queen  and, 
her  domestics;  and  Knox,  on  the 
Sunday  following,  took  occasion  to 
declare  his  opinion  against  tolerating 
the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  feelings  of  the  Reformers 
upon  this  subject  were  still  farther 
excited,  when  the  Queen,  in  a  pro- 
gress which  she  made  through  some 
parts  of  the  realm,  caused  mass  to  be 
celebrated  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns.  On  her  return  to  Holyrood- 
house, it  was  continued ;  and  havti^ 
been  performed  with  ^eat  solemnity 
and  pomp  on  All-Samt's-Day,  the 
Reformers  urged  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  it.  A  conference  between 
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iODie  of  the  leading  miiiisten  and 
the  principal  nobility  was  hdd  in 
die  boose  of  the  Clerk  Register.    A 
doobt  was  started^  how  far  it  was 
eoinpetent  for  subjects  to  interfere 
wi^  tl]^  religion  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  opinion  of 
tilie  Chordi  of  Geneva  should  be  re- 
quested.   Knox  expressed  his  readi- 
Bess  to  onrespond  with  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  church ;  but 
the  matter  was  entrusted  to  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  who  was  more  an« 
zioas  to  have  it  delayed  than  decided. 
Things  were  in  this  unpleasant 
state  wl^  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
General  Assembly  approached.   The 
nlaee  is  not  specified ;  but  it  must 
Bave  been  about  the  20th  of  Decemn 
Iwr  15«1»  as  the  supplication  to  the 
Queen  and  Council  was  presented 
on  tibe  29d  of  that  month.    At  first, 
the  noUes  who  favoured  the  interest 
of  the  Queen  refused  to  meet,  as  they 
had  formerly  done,  with  the  Assem- 
bly, bat  remained  by  themselves  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Abbot  of  Holy- 
Toodboose.    A  deputation  was  sent 
from  the  Assembly,  requesting  thdr 
pcesenoeand  aid.     Mutual  recrimi- 
natioDs  between  the  ministers  and 
die  ncrfiles  ensued.  The  nobles  com- 
muned that  the  ministers  drew  aside 
Uie  country  gentlemen,  and  formed 
plans  without  their  concurrence  <x 
eonnseL  The  ministers  replied,  that, 
of  tfaemaelves,  they  had  done  no- 
thing but  what  the  common  |;ood 
and  order  of  the  Church  required. 
The  nobles  questioned  the  right  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet  with- 
out tbe  Royal  authority  or  permission. 
The  ministers  maintained  the  use- 
fulness and  necessity  of  free  Assem- 
blies of  the  Church ;  and  their  rea- 
soning upon  this  point  being  admit- 
ted, the  conference  seems  to  have 
dosed,  and  the    deputation,    with 
some  of  the  nobles,  to  have  repaired 
to  the  Assembly. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Book 
of  Diadi^ine,  which  already  had 
been  subscribed  by  many  of  Uie  no- 
bility, should  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  for  her  royal  sanction.  But 
die  measure  was  ridiculed  and  de- 
feated by  Lediington,  between  whom 
cud  Knox  some  unseemly  alterca- 
tisn  ensued. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  contained 
%  plan  for  the  appropriation  and  dis- 


tribution of  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  ;  but  as  the  ratification  of  it 
was  still  delayed,  it  was  necessary 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ministers.    Accordingly 
a  supplication,  in  which  this  was  the 
leading  article,  was  presented ;  and 
the  propriety  of  the  measure  was 
readily  admitted  bv  the  Oueen  and 
Council.    But,  altnoogh  the  matter 
was  in  itself  obvious  and  reasonable, 
many  difficulties  attended  the  accom- 
plishment of  it.    After  long  consul- 
tation, the  following  plan  was  agreed 
and  acted  on :  An  account  was  taken 
of  the  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices.   The  incumbents,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant,  were  to  retain 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue.    The  re- 
maining third  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  burdened  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Church.    To  this  arrangement  the 
Popish  party  gave  a  reluctant  con- 
sent, ana  the  steps  necessary  to  its 
completion  were  but  slowly  complied 
with.    The  Reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  legal 
alienation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
theproperty  of  the  Church,  and  feared 
that  the  spirit  which  could  prompt 
this  arrangement  was  capable  of  cur- 
tailing or  embezzling  the  pittance 
which  was  allotted  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  ministers.    Nor  were 
their  fears  withoutfoundation.  When 
the  rentals  of  the  different  benefices 
were  obtained,  the  third  part  was  by 
no  means  so  productive  as  might  be 
anticipated.  Many  of  the  incumbents 
seem  to  have  exhibited  fraudulent 
rentals,  and  in  this  way  to  have  les- 
sened the  sums  which  were  due  from 
them.     The  Queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  granted  remission    of    their 
thirds  to  such  as  she  wished  to  attach 
to  her  interest.     Many  very  curious 
particulars  relative  to  this  measure 
have  b^n  preserved  by  Keith,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  History.    The  sum 
total  of  the  thirds  for  the  year  in 
which  this  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted, amounted  to  upwards  of  se- 
venty thousand  pounds  Scots.    But, 
of  this,  not  mucn  more  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds  was  given  to 
the  Protestant  Church.    Nor  were 
complaints  wanting  concerning  the 
distribution  of  this  small  proportion. 
By  an  Act  of  Council  dated  at  Lin- 
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lithgow,  which    is    overlooked    by    iiwerted  in  his  history,  (p._S03,) 


is  Overlooked 
Keilh,  but  inserted  by  Knox,  a  list 
of  all  the  ministers  in  the  land  was 
required.  The  Lord  James,  the  Earls 
of  Argyle  and  Morton,  with  Leth- 
ington,  the  Justice  Clerk,  and  the 
Lord  Register,  were  appointed  to 
modify  or  assign,  and  W isheart  of 
>  Pittarrow  to  pay  the  sums  which 
each  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
Church  should  receive.  The  modi- 
ficators  seem  to  have  determined  that 
the  luxury  in  which  the  Popish  ClerT 
gy  had  indulged  should  not  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  successors.  Three 
hundred  merks,  a  sum  amounting  to 
sixteen  pounds  ten  shillings  Ster- 
ling, was  the  highest  allowance  to 
ordinary  ministers,  and  to  many  not 
more  than  one  hundred  merks  waa 
assigned.  £ven  these  pitiful  pittan- 
oes  were  but  ill  paid  ;  and  Wisheart 
incurred  considerable  censure  for  the 
harshness  with  which  he  exacted, 
and  the  slowness  with  which  he  dis- 
bursed. It  must  have  been  very 
Sievous  to  the  Reformers  to  find 
emselves  treated  in  this  way  by  the 
men  who  had  been  with  Uiem  in 
their  first  struggles  against  popery^ 
The  popular  feeling  ma^  be  discover- 
ed in  the  following  saying,  which  is 
preserved  by  Knox,  (Hist  of  Ref., 
foL,  Edin.  1732,  p,  301,)  "  The 
gude  Laird  of  Petarro  wes  an  emest 
Professour  of  Christ,  but  the  mekiU 
devill  receave  Uie  ComtroUer,  for  he 
and  his  CoUectours  ar  become  greedie 
factours." 

During  the  sitting  of  this  Assem- 
bly, Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  a 
riot,  80  serious  as  to  call  forth  the  in- 
terference of  the  Church.  The  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  Marquis  d'Elbeuf, 
uncle  to  the  Queen,  and  her  natural 
brother  the  Lord  John,  Prior  of 
Coldingham,  had  gone  one  night  to 
the  house  of  a  merchant,  who  nad  a 
fair  daughter-in-law,  with  whom  it 
was  alleged  the  Earl  of  Arran  main- 
tained a  criminal  intercourse.  On 
repeating  their  visit,  they  were  re- 
fused admittance,  and  proceeded  to 
the  use  of  violence.  The  Ministers, 
and  many  of  the  Protestant  nobility, 
were  of  opinion  that  such  a  flagrant 
outrage  upon  the  peace  and  morals  of 
the  dty  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  reprehension  and  puush- 
men  t  A  supplication,  which  was  pro- 
bably penned  by  Knox^  and  which  ia 


pi^sented  to  the  Queen.     1 1  set  fortfar 
m  strong  terms  the  enormitjr  of  the 
•fikice,  the  wrath  which  it  might 
draw  down  from  God,  and  the  aedi-^ 
tion  which  it  might  stir  up  among 
the  people,  and  required  of  her  Ma^ 
Jestv  to  "  set  all  action  aside,"  and 
to  shew,  by  the  signal  punishment  o£ 
the  parties  concerned,  that  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  peace  of  the  reahn 
were  uppermost  in  h^  heart.  When 
this  supplication  was  presented,  some 
of  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  court  asked,  in  a  threatening 
tone.  Who  would  adhere  to  it?  The 
Blaster  of  Lindsay,  a  lealous  yooiw 
man,  who  had  been  very  open  and 
active  in  his  opposition  to  the  tolesa-i 
tion  of  the  mass,  replied,  that  a  thou^ 
sand  gentlemen  now  in  Edinbuigh 
were  ready  to  own  the  supplication. 
The  more  moderate  of  the  court  par* 
ty,  therefore,  advised  the  Queen  to 
return,  in  the  meantime,  a  soft  an- 
swer, and  that  the  matter  might  be 
easily  managed  when  the  Assembly 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Protestant  no-» 
bility  returned  to  the  country.    In 
her  reply,  she  urged,  that  her  undo, 
as  a  stranger,  might  daim  some  in-» 
didgence ;  that  his  companions  weve 
young  and  inexp^enced,  but  that 
she  would  take  care  that  such  riotous 
proceedings  should  not  be  r^eated. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  Ran^ 
dolph  mentions,  that  the  ptrties  were 
sharply  reproved  by  the  Queoi.  Her 
reproof,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  and  Lord  John 
from  saying  that  they  would  do  again 
what  they  bad  done  before ;  and,  in 
attempting  to  renew  their   violent 
proceedings,  a  serious-  conflict  very 
nearlv  ensued  between  their  party 
and  the  adherents  of  Arran.    In  this 
second  outrage,  however,  the  Mar-» 
quis  d'Elbeuf  had  no  part.    It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  this  nobler 
man  was  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition    which    was   sent   from 
France  to  aid  the  late  Queen  Regent 
against  the  Lords  of  the  Congr^Ea- 
tion.    It  sailed  from  Dieppe  in  De- 
cember 1559,  but  never  reached  Scot* 
land,  being  dispersed  and  driven  back 
by  a  storm.   The  Marquis,  however, 
eame  ov^  in  the  gallant  train  of  his 
royal    niece,    and   seems   to    haife 
brought  with  him    the   dissipated 
manners  oi  the  French  court.    The 
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pftrt  which  the  Earl  of  BoChwell  and 
Lord  John  had  in  this  matter  was 
probahly  taken  out  of  spite  to  the 
Kxrl  of  Arran,  between  whom  and 
Both  well  there  was  at  this  time  a 
Tiolent  fend.  On  the  other  hand^  it 
may,  without  any  great  breach  of 
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charity,  be  supposed,  that  this  dis« 
turbance  was  noticed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, not  BO  much  from  its  enormity^ 
as  from  the  opportunity  thus  afibrd- 
ed  to  the  Reformers  of  pronouncing 
a  public  censure  upon  tne  dissolute 
manners  of  the  court. 


Ceo* 

Tfio,  doldsoanjtix,  tea  wdo  in  Utton  Menm, 
TeartsdmitB^  tea  dMedente oMMtait. 


Mt  muse,  if  in  my  greatest  need 
Tboa  ever  to  my  prayer  gav*8t  beed, 
Now  lend  thine  aid  to  tune  roy  reed 

With  triple  glee. 
And  o'er  its  stops  roy  angers  lead  — 

I  sing  of  Tea. 

Hail,  noUe  plant !  the  very  name 
KimUes  a  true  poetic  flame ; 
Well  worthy  thou  of  all  the  fame  . 

Which  I  can  give, 
And  not  to  sing  thee  were  a  shame, 

As  lang*s  I  live. 

Let  other  bards,  wi*  rhyming  clink, 
Sing  to  the  praise  of  gnde  Scotch  drink, 
And  let  them'bowse  till  candles  blink 

Wi*  double  glare. 
When  sense]c8B,men8eles8,  down  they  sink 

Beside  their  chair. 

*Tts  thine  a  peacefiil  mirth  to  gi*e, 
Sweet,  sober,  joy- inspiring  Tea ; 
All  Thradan  broils  before  thee  flee. 

Thou  plant  of  peace, 
And  gloomy  Care  at  sight  of  thee 

Cheers  up  his  face. 

My  skuU  when  twinging  headaches  tear, 

Drivii^  me  onwards  to  despair. 

When  <leavM  wi*  love,  or  deas*d  wi*  lear, 

Relief  Tve  got, 
By  draining  all  my  pain  and  fear 

In  a  tea-pot. 


When  maidens  of  a  certain  age 

In  converse  sweet  their  tongues  engage, 

Tis  Tea  alone  that  can  assuage 

Their  pitiless  bark. 
When  some  frail  sister*s  on  the  stage 

Of  their  remark. 

Oh,  soother  of  the  single  life. 

And  cement  between  man  and  wife. 

Full  many  a  matrimonial  sfrife 

Is  hush*d  by  thee ; 
Ye  husbands,  when  dark  frowns  are  rife. 

Call  for  the  Tea. 

I  love  to  see  the  female  ftce. 
Though  oft  it  robs  me  of  my  peace. 
And  o*er  my  heart  in  eveiy  place  . 

It  bears  command ; 
Yet  woman  has  a  triple  grace 

Tea-pot  in  hand. 

Oh,  if  I  were  first  cousin  to 
The  Emperor  Tzin-Tzian-Tchoo, 
The  Thea  thrice  a-day  Td  woo 

On  bended  knee, 
And  hate  the  Atheistic  crew 

That  drink  not  Tea. 

Drink  G?  the  Fair,  then  fore  thee  well ! 
On  all  thy  worth  I  cannot  dwell ; 
And,  oh,  may  every  Embro*  belle 

Ne*erwant  a  dose ! 
The  loss  of  thee  we  all  can  tell 

's  the  chief  of  woes. 


DANIEL  MCMILLAN. 


Ma  Editor, 

Although  the  interest  excited  by 
the  publication  of  the  "  Tales  of  my 
Landlord"  has  in  some  degree  sulA 
sided,  and  the  eyes  of  the  public 
hare  been  opened  to  the  exaggera- 
Cioaa  of  an  author  whose  unparal- 
leled pop>nlarity  is  not  less  general 
than,  in  mott  other  cases,  it  is  de- 
terred ;  yet,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that 

TOL.  XT. 


an  undue  portion  of  obloquy  Is  still, 
by  many,  attached  to  the  memories 
01  those  martyrs  and  heroes  to  whose 
noble  resistance  to  prelatic  and  ty« 
rannical  oppression  'we  owe  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  as  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  now,  ^r- 
haps,  more  than  at  any  former  penod, 
been  directed  to  consider  their  cha- 
Bb 
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ractersi  and  canvass  their  n^erits  and 
faults ;'  it  becomes,  in  some  measure, 
the  dutv  of  every  man,  who  values  . 
the  privileges  which  they  purchased 
with  their  blood, — by  stating  those 
facts,  and  publishing  those  parts  of 
their  history  which  he  may  have  col- 
lected, or  with  which  he  may  be  ac- 
quainted,— to  enable  at  least  the  un- 
prejudiced to  form  a  fair,  candid,  and 
unbiassed  judgment  To  redeem 
their  names  from  undeserved  re- 
proach, and  to  propagate  whatever  is 
meritorious  ana  worUiy  of  imitation 
in  their  character  and  conduct,  are 
almost  the  only  tribute  we  can  pay 
16  their  memories ;  and  though  lew 
may  have  talents  to  defend  them 
with  the  same  ability  with  which 
they  have  been  ridiculed,  yet  truth, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  simple  and 
candid  statement  of  facta,  must  even* 
tually  prevail  over  misrepresentation, 
clothed  though  it  may  be  in  all  the 
fascinating  l^uties  of  dcsant  com- 
position, and  accompanied  by  mas- 
terly delineation  of  character,  poeti- 
cal description,  and  romantic  adven- 
ture. Such  views  produced  the  in- 
teresting works  of  "  Rln^n  Gilhaize" 
and  "  Memoirs  of  Mr  Blackadder," 
and  similar  motives  have  induced  the 
compiler  of  the  following  narrative  to 
lay  it  before  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  this  journal.  The  facti 
are  given  with  little  variation  or  em- 
bellishment, as  they  have  often  been 
related  to  him  by  a  kinsman,  now  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,—- and  contain 
an  account  of  a  man,  who,  in  more 
quiet  times>  would  have  lived  in 
peace  and  died  in  obscurity,  l)ut 
who,  in  the  drcurostanc^  in  which 
he  was  placed,  did  no  discredit  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  embark- 
ed, either  byhia  life  or  his  death. 
Sis  resistonce  and  sufferings  are  still 
lerished  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  inhabiunts  of  the  dbtrict  to 
wbich  he  belonged,  and  his  grave  it 
pointed  out  as  the  bed  of  a  hero, 
whose  memory  ought  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

Aikiixt  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
in  the  year  after  the  memorable  de- 
fea't  at  Pentland,  as  Nathan  Cowan, 
the.  ferryman  at  Cunnin'gholm,  sat 
at  the  door  of  his  hut  repairing  a  net, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consi- 
derable alarm  by  the  appearance  of  a 


regiment  of  dragoons*  One'of  them, 
at  the  command  of  his  officer,  left 
the  ranks,  and  inquired  the  way 
and  the  distance  to  Lajg  Tower. 
"  It's  about  three  iniles,"  answered 
Nathan,  '*  and  the  road  gangs  - 
straight  by  the  neuk  o'  that  hill.- 
At  a  time  when  the  whole  island  was 
under  martial  law,  and  troops  of 
military  were  scouring  the  country 
in  all  directions,  this  might  have 
created  little  surprise,  even  to  the 
inhabitant  of  a  remote  and  lonely 
cabin  ;  but  Nathan  had  never  before 
seen  so  many  horsemen  together,  and 
from  past  experience,  he  conjectured 
that  it  boded  no  cessation  of  suffering 
to  his  persecuted  countrymen. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride 
brought  the  dragoons  to  Uie  suimmit 
of  Uie  rising  ground  which  bounds 
the  vale  of  Nidi,  and  th^  begati  to 
descend  one  of  the  declivities  whidi 
forms  the  narrow  valley  called  the 
"  Glen  of  the  Lag."  "  A  barren 
country,"  said  Colonel  Strachan,  the 
commandintg-officer,  casting  his  eyes 
on  each  side  of  the  bleak  hills,  ten- 
anted only  by  a  few  sheep,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Livin^ton,  as  they  traced  the 
narrow  windings  of.  the  glen.  **  A 
wild  country,  replied  Livingston, 
**  and  but  thinly  peopled,  I  should 
suppose.  Sir  Robert  is  likely  to  give 
us  httle  to  do  Sn  the  neichbourhood 
of  his  own  house  at  least. '  '^  A  man 
of  Sir  Robert  Grietson's  activity  and 
zeal,"  salid  Colonel  Strachan,  <'  will 
neither  remain  long  idle  himself,  nor 
suffer  those  under  his  directions  to 
go  without  employment."  As  thej 
approached  the  house,  or,  as  it  was 
inore  commonly  caUed,  the  Tower, 
the  valley  widened,  and  the  land  had 
a  more  cultivated  aspect ;  while  seve- 
ral waving  fields  of  com  proved,  that, 
amid  all  the  troubles  and  confufiioQ 
of  the  times,  husbandrv  had  not  been 
entirely  neglected.  The  Tower  it- 
self was  a  square  building  of  great 
strength,  but  without  ardiitectural 
beauty,  situated  on  a  small  mount 
near  the  middle  of  the  glen.  It  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  but,  as 
it  was  now  dry,  thjcre  was  access  to 
it  on  all  sides.  The  principal  en« 
trance,  however,  was  oy  a  bridge, 
which  had.  once  been  defended  by 
two  small  towers. 

Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lag  had 
descried  the  soldiers  as  they  came  up 
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the  dei^  and^  on  their  nearer  ap- 
proioi,  recogniaed  their  leader :  he 
therefore  caoie  out  to  meet  them, 
just  as  the  foremost  had   reached 
the  bridge,  and  the  officers  had  gi- 
ven orders  to  halt.    He  was  a  stout 
man,  somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
and  aboat  sixty  years  of  age.     His 
countenance  w^   rather  handsome 
than  otherwise,  but  had  that  parti- 
colar  exoression,  which,  thou^  not 
absolutdv  forbidding,    would  have 
prevented  you  from  chusing  its  pos- 
lessor  either  as  a  companion  or  a 
friend.    It  was  not  devoid  of  mean- 
ing :  his  brows  always  knit,  and  his 
lips  compressed,    bespoke   a   mind 
firm  to  execute  whatever  purpose  it 
undertook ;   but  they  also   shewed 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  the 
tender  sensibilities  of   human  na- 
ture.   His  eye  never  gleamed  with 
the  workings  of  anger,  or  the  fulness 
of  joy.  If  he  never  stormed  or  raged 
with  wrathful  fury,  his  features  as 
leldom  relaxed  into  a  smile,  or  beam- 
ed with  delight.    In  the  bloody  work 
of  i^er^ecution,  in  which  he  was  so 
activdy  and  extensively  engaged,  his 
eountenanpe  never  exhibited  a  mind 
melted  to  pitv  at  the  agonies  of  suf- 
fering, or  visited  by  fear  in  situations 
of  danger.    Reproaches  he  commonly 
answered   by    a  hollow,    diabolical 
langh,  and  curses    he  heard  with 
the  roost  supreme  indifference.    In 
diudng  his  part  in  the  tragical  dra- 
nia,  he  had  been  instigated,  partly 
by  a  bigotted  attachment  to  prela- 
tic  faith,  partly  by  inordinate  cupi- 
dity.   The  party  which  he  favoured 
were  in  power,  and  were  exerting 
themselves  to  establish  the  religion 
which  he  professed;  and  when  he 
found  that,  by  seconding  their  exer- 
tions, he  could  serve  the  interests  of 
both,  and  best  preserve  his  wealth 
and  property  from  exaction  and  dila- 
pidation, he  embraced  the  cause  with 
a  willingness,  and  supported  it  with 
1  constancy  that  nothmg  could  shake. 
It  has  alio  been  alleged,  that  his  zeal 
WIS  from  time  to  time  kept  alive  by 
nimble  presenu,  and  by  beins  al- 
lowed to   appropriate   pretty  Urge 
nuns  from  thooe  fines  which  were 
exacted  from  the  non-conformists. 
The  eagerness  with  which  he  pur- 
toed  lensual  gratification,  in  prfrate 
fife»  proves  tmit  his  mind  was  ibe 
9^  of  other  papiona  equally  fierce 


with  those  arising  from  bigotry  and 
avarice. 

"You  ar^  welcome  to  Lag  Tower," 
said  he,  as  he  shook  Colond  Strachan 
by  the  hand.  The  colonel  thanked 
him  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier, 
and  instantly  explained  the  cause  of 
his  present  intrusion  with  90  nume- 
rous a  rednue.  '*  Our  worthy  Coun* 
dllbrs  and  Coipmissioners,"  said  he. 
**  instigated  by  that'  most  reverend 
and  tender-hearted  father  in  God, 
the  Archbishop^  are  incensed  that 
these  obstinate  If  retches  should  re- 
ject the  lenity  of  the  Act  of  Indul- 
gence, and  have  dispatched  me  with 
these  fdlows  to  assist  jrout  and  a|l 
the  friends  of  the  good  cause,  to 
teach  them  onedience,  by  a  Uttlb 
wholesome  coercion,  or  convey  them 
to  Bdinburgh,  to  be  placed  before 
their  Xiordsoips'  most  impartial  tri- 
bunal. But,  continued  he,  deliver- 
ing a  small  packet  to  Sir  Robert, 
**  on  aU  these  matters  yoi^  will,  I 
presume,  find  aniple  instructions  i(i 
these  papers.  In  the  meantime,  you 
can  probably  direct  these  men  to  good 
quarters."  All  the  accommodatioU  to 
be  spared  in  the  Tower  had  already 
beep  occupied  by  a  party  of  Dundee  s 
troopers,  and,  at  any  rate,  would 
have  been  quite  inadequate ;  but  Sir 
Robert  ordered  his  own  servants,  and 
those  of  the  troopers  who  knew  the 
country,  to  conduct  the  men  to  such 
places  as  he  knew  could  accommodate 
them.  He  Uien  led  the  way  to  Co- 
ionel  Strachan  and  the  othier  superior 
officers  into  his  own  house,  and  ha- 
ving ordered  them  to  l)e  served  with 
refreshments,  begged  leave  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retiror  in  order  to  peruse 
his  despatches. 

Among  th^  was  a  letter  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Primate 
himself,  Which  that  hypocritical  a- 
posute  had  written  with  all  the  fer- 
vency and  zeal  of  a  man  who  knew 
that  his  all  depended  on  upholding 
the  system  of  proceedings  which  he 
had 'been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  and  fomenting.  He  be^u  by 
lamenting,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  measures,  both  lenient  and  co- 
ercive, which  had  hith^to  been  em- 
ployed. Episcopacy,  the  only  true 
religion,  might  be  considered  as  being 
stm  far  from  estatiished ;  that  the 
people  dilptayed  an  obatinacy  in  rO- 
aisting  the  truth,  which  notmng  but 
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the  most  violent  remedies  could  cure; 
and  these  were  rendered  tenfold  more 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance which  had  lately  heen  made  to 
the  civil  and  military  power.  *^  The 
southern  and  western  shires,"  he 
said,  **  had,  hy  their  whole,  and  es- 
pecially hy  their  late  conduct,  shewn 
themselves  to  he  particularly  contu- 
macious ;  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  proceed  against  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  No  partialities 
or  motives  of  private  interest  ought 
to  divert  the  friends  of  prelacy  and 
lovalty  from  the  speedy  suppression 
of  obdurate  resistance  and  rebellion. 
The  Presbyterians,  by  their  rejection 
of  the  Indulgence,  had  plainly  proved 
that  ^ey  were  alike  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  clemency  of  their 
rulers,  or  of  consulting  their  own 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests; 
tneir  convictions  must  therefore  be 
awakened,  and  their  contumacy  sub- 
dued, by  increasing  severity.  Sir 
Robert  Grierson,"  he  continued, 
**  had  hitherto  exerted  himself  with 
the  most  commendable  zeal,  and 
would  doubtless  continue  to  do  so 
with  unswerving  constancy.  His 
Migesty's  Council  for  Scotland,"  ad- 
ded he  in  conclusion,  ''entertain  a 
grateful  sense  of  your  exertions  and 
assiduity,  and,  most  assuredly,  will 
not  suffer  them  to  go  unrewarded."  ' 
From  the  tenor  of  this  epistle.  Sir 
Robert  saw  that  the  conduct  expect- 
ed of  him  was  to  proceed  with  re» 
doubled  vigour  in  the  path  which 
he  had  already  chosen.  This  squared 
80  exactly  with  his  own  views  and 
indinations,  that  his  resolutions  were 
instantly  formed;  he  therefore  re- 
turned to  his  guests,  to  do  them  the 
honours  of  his  house. 

Next  morning  the  troops  were  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  where- 
ever  it  was  thought  they  could  be 
most  effective.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  with  their  colonel,  re- 
mained in  Nithsdale,  to  assist  Sir 
Robert  in  subordinating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district  With  a  party 
of  these,  he  proceeded  first  to  the 
house  of  Daniel  M'Millan,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  his  own  ten- 
ants. This  man,  though  he  had 
been  engaged  in  none  of  Uie  late 
tumultuary  proceedings,  was  never- 
^theless  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
PrelatiatSy  on  account  of  his  firm  at- 


tachment to  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
He  had  been  severely  fined,  but  that 
had  only  served  to  confirm  him  the 
more  in  his  Presbyterian  prindplea. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  servant 
at  the  Tower,  under  Sir  Robert's  fa- 
ther, and,  in  some  measure,  a  compa- 
nion of  the  boyhood,  and  an  attend- 
ant on  the  juvenile  sports  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert himself.  He  therefore  often  used 
a  freedom  of  speech  toward  his  land- 
lord which  none  of  his  other  ten- 
ants or  dependants  dared  to  venture. 
He  had  never  presumed  to  reproadi 
him  with  his  conduct  toward  his  in- 
nocent countrymen,  but  when,  about 
the  time  that  the  fine  was  exacted. 
Sir  Robert  had  warned  him  of  the 
oonseauences,  perhaps  fatal,  which, 
What  he  called,  his  obstinacy  might 
draw  on  his  head,  Daniel  boldly  re- 
plied, that  he  would  never  subscribe 
to  a  system  of  religious  faith  which 
needed  the  cruel  arguments  of  arbi- 
t^ry  power  and  penal  laws  to  en- 
force Its  observance.  He  might,  he 
said,  like  many  others,  be  hunted 
like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains, 
and  be  compelled  to  hide  his  body  in 
the  dens  and  caverns  of  the  earth  ; 
but  his  conscience  was  the  peculiar 
property  of  his  Heavenly  Master, 
and  could  not  be  subjected  to  the 
dictates  of  human  authority. 

Little  as  Sir  Robert  was  accustom- 
ed to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  affec- 
tion, or  to  be  overawed  by  firm- 
ness, he  found  himself  incapable  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  extremities 
against  a  man  whom  he  had  always 
regarded  with  fedings  of  more  than 
ordinary  respect.  These  liberties 
were  therefore,  at  that  time,  passed 
over  unnoticed  and  unresented ;  but 
now,  when  superior  authority  seemed 
to  encourage  his  crudties,  they  re- 
turned to  his  recollection  with  a  bit- 
terness which  determined  him  to 
proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  com- 
mission. The  regard  which  he  was, 
as  it  were,  compelled  to  enterUin  to- 
wards M'Millan,  he  had  also  consi- 
dered as  a  weakness,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  overcome ;  it  was  there- 
fore with  something  like  emotions  of 
joy  that,  having  disengaged  himself 
from  its  thraldom,  he  entered  the 
cottage,  whose  inmates  had  been 
thrown  into  a  sUte  of  no  small  con- 
sternation, on  beholding  the  approadi 
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of  so  many  an&e<]  men.    Only  three 
of  the  family  were  present — M 'Mil- 
Ian  and  hia  wife,  who  were  standing 
in  expectation  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Tiaitors,  and  Jamet^  their  eldest  son^ 
an  invalid^  who  lay  stretched  on  a 
settle  heside  the  fire.    **  Good  mom« 
ing,  Daniel,"  said  Sir  Rohert,  speak- 
ing hastily,  and  without  any  other 
|R^ace  introducing  the  object  of  his 
Tiaat    ''  Do  you  still  continue  obsti- 
nate in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
Kind's  supremacy,  and  to  renounce 
the  Coyenant?  Do  you  approve  of  the 
Act  of  Indulgence  ?"  Daniel  waited 
for  a  few  moments,  in  an  attitude  of 
attention,   as  if   expecting  to'  hear 
something  more  ;  hut  at  last  inquir- 
ed what  were  to  he  the  consequences, 
and  whither  he  was  to  go,  in  case  he 
continued  firm  in    his  profession? 
"  To     prison,"     said    Sir    Robert. 
**  Then,   soldiers,    do  your  duty," 
cried  M'Blillan,  giving  the  orders  for 
his  own  arrest.    At  the  mention  of 
attt  word  prison,  the  anguish  endured 
by   M'Millan*s  wife    deprived  her 
eyen  of  the  power  of  shedding  tears. 
She  had  surveyed  the  whole  scene 
with  the  painful  interest  of  one  who 
waiu  to  hear  something  more  awful 
than  she  dares  almost  to  believe  pos- 
sible.    At  the  approach  of  the  sol- 
diers to  seize  her  husband,  she  fell 
on  her  knees  to  Sir  Robert ;  but  all 
power  of  entreaty  was  denied  her, 
and  with  an  agony,  which  arrested 
the  attention  and  softened  the  hearts 
€i  the  brutal  soldiers  themselves,  she 
could  only  exclaim,  *'  Oh,  Sir !"  and 
sunk  senseless  on  the  floor.    The  ar- 
rest of  his  father,  and  the  distress  of 
bis  mother,  brought  a  hectic  glow 
over  the  pallid  countenance  of  James 
McMillan,  and  exerting  an  energy,  of 
whidi  disease  had  deprived  him  for 
many  a  day,  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  placed  her  on  the  settle. 
**  Behold  some  of  the  consequences 
of  your  stubbornness,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert to  M'Millan,   pointing  to  his 
almost  lifeless  wife  and  emaciated 
son.  "  I  was  prepared  for  the  worst," 
replied  he,  with  a  voice  in  which  sor- 
row and  anger  seemed  to  strive  for 
the  mastery.  In  a  moment,  however, 
he  r^ained  his  firmness,  and,  as 
soon  as  his  wife  began  to  recover, 
sonified  that  he  was  ready  to  accom- 
psnythem.  ''But  where  is  William?" 
mquirtid  Sir  Robert,  after  they  were 


mounted ;  **  my  orders  are,  to  spare 
neither  old  nor  young;  and  although 
1  will  take  upon  me  to  sufier  James 
to  remain  unmolested  for  the  present, 
vet  William  roust  share  the  fate  of 
Lis  father,  if  he  inherits  any  of  his 
obstinacy."  **  Wherever  he  is,"  re- 
plied M'MiUan,  *'  I  hope  he  will  be 
enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  enemy,  or,  if  he  too  does  become 
a  prey,  that  he  will  receive  grace  to 
endure  tribulation  like  a  Christian." 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Tower, 
M'MiUan  was  conducted  to  a  small 
dark  apartment,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  place  of  confinement 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Edin- 
burgh. When  left  alone,  the  first 
act  which  he  performed  was  to 
throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
commend  himself  to  his  Heavenly 
Father.  It  was  widi  something  like 
a  look  of  triumph  that  he  surveyed 
the  grated  windows  and  uncomfort- 
able appearance  of  his  new  abode, 
after  he  arose  from  these  pious  ex- 
ercises. He  felt  that  he  had  now 
to  act  another  and  a  different  part 
from  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
pcarformed,  and  that  all  his  fortitude 
would  be  necessary,  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  himself  with  becoming  con- 
stancy. From  the  beginnmg,  he  had 
been  no  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen;  and 
although,  through  the  forbearance  of 
his  master,  he  had  been  less  hardly 
dealt  with  than  many  others,  yet  he 
knew  too  well  the  character  of  that 
master,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Government,  not  to  foresee  that  he 
might  one  day  be  called  upon  to  suf- 
fer in  the  cause  of  truth.  He  had 
therefore  all  along  considered  pro- 
ceedings like  the  present  as  extreme- 
ly likely  to  take  place  ;  and,  on  this 
account,  he  displayed  more  firmness 
than  in  other  circumstances  he  might 
have  been  able  to  command.  What 
might  now  be  his  fate  he  was  unable 
to  conjecture ;  but  the  experience  of 
others  taught  him  to  forebode  the 
worst.  Imaginary  and  real  suffering, 
he  began  to  feel,  were  totally  differ- 
ent :  still  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  perhaps 
other  motives  more  nearly  allied  to 
human  frailty,  gilded  his  present 
woes  and  his  future  prospects  with 
the  vivid  colouring  of  enthusiasm. 
In  the  train  of  reflections  which  foU 
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lowed,  he  could  not  help  comparing 
the  simple  form  and  efficacious  spirit 
of  that  religion  for  which  the  presei^t 
miseries  were  endured,  with  the  vain 
pomp  and  haughty  intolerance  of  that 
of  his  persecutors ;  and  if  he  ascril>- 
ed  the  spirit  of  persecution  to  the  use^ 
instead  of  the  abuse  of  that  particu- 
lar form,  he  could  scarcely  be  blamed. 
The  hated  Council  and  their  creatures 
were  Prelatists ;  Sir  Robert  Grierson 
was  a  bigot  to  the  same  faith  ;  and 
feeling  the  Influence  of  religious  be- 
l\e£  on  his  own  conduct,  and  know- 
ing it$  effects  on  the  manners  of 
others,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a 
plain  man,  unaccustomed  to  philoso- 
phical reasoning,  should  consider  that 
as  the  cause,  wnich,  in  almost  every 
case,  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
a  pretence  to  coyer  other  purposes. 

Enthusiasm,  however,  like  every 
other  effort  of  the  imagination,  is 
like  the  '*  morning;  cloud  and  the 
early  dew^"  and,  in  following  the 
supposed  cause  to  its  effects,  M'- 
Milian  could  not  prevent  the  transi- 
tion of  his  thoughts  to  the  painful 
realities  of  his  present  condition.  He 
was  a  sincere  Christian  an4  a  staunch 
Presbyterian ;  but  he  was  also  the 
child  of  human  nature,  and  alive  to 
all  the  pains  and  privations  of  suf- 
fering. Glc^my  thoughts  began  to 
intrude  themselves :  and,  when  op- 
pressed with  cold,  hunger,  and  total 
darkness,  he  could  not  resist  their 
melancholy  influences.  A  less  noble, 
at  least  more  painful  train  of  thought 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  the 
full  tide  of  his  woes  began  to  flow 
fast  upon  him.  tiis  wife  in  misery, 
and  his  eldest  son  emaciated  witn 
disease  and  sorrow,  presented  them- 
selves before  the  eyes  of  his  mind. 
A  cloud  of  uncertainty  also  hung 
over  the  fate  of  his  second  son,  the 
principal  sUy  and  hope  of  his  de- 
clining years.  This  young  man  had 
gone  that  very  morning  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany one  of  the  ejected  clergymen  to 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
a  private  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
the  evening.  This  was  an  errand 
attended  with  considerable  risk, 
as  they  were  exposed  to  the  danget 
of  falling  in  with  companies  of  mi- 
litary in  every  direction.  But  how 
or  when  could  he,  notwithstanding 
all  his  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  aUe^ 
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viate  the  suffering  of  tlie  one,  or  sa- 
tisfy the  yearnings  of  his  soul  con- 
cerning the  pther  ?  He  himself  was 
a  prisoner,  and  in  the  power  of  men 
who  would  neither  pltv  nor  assist 
him.  In  a  day  or  two  he  might  be 
dispatched  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  He  me- 
chanically turned  towards  the  win- 
dow ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  vaii^ 
and  he  resigned  himself  to  despair* 
His  imagination  brooded  over  the 
horrors  of  captivity  with  a  perti- 
nacity which  cnecked  every  attempt 
to  turn  hfs  thoughts  into  a  more 
hopeful  channel ;  and  the  bitterness 
of  anguish  had  driven  him  almost 
into  a  state  of  distraction,  when  his 
attention  wss  arrested  by  a  slight 
noise  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 
Presently  he  imagined  that  it  opened, 
and  that  he  heiu-a  some  person  grop- 
ing round  the  room.  The  noise  be 
made,  as  he  instinctively  retreated 
when  the  unknown  individual  ap- 
proached, directed  the  stringer,  wno 
soon  succeeded  in  laying  hold  id, 
and  pulling  hiqi  gently,  as  if  inti- 
mating that  he  was  to  follow.  In 
the  present  mood  of  his  mind,  he 
was  little  inclined  to  resist  any  such 
intimation,  whatever  might  oe  its 
issue ;  aqd  obeying  the  directibns  of 
his  guide^  he  soon  found  himself  in 
the  open  air.  Whether  it  was  any  of 
6ir  Robert's  servants,  or  some  fViend, 
who  had  found  means  to  release  him 
from  his  captivitv,  he  could  not  as- 
certain, as  ills  4cuverer  retreated  as 
soon  as  he  was  without  the  walls  of 
the  Tow^r.  Again  at  liberty,  his 
spirits  began  to  revive,  and  having 
fairly  cleared  the  premises  of  the 
Tower,  he  directed  his  steps  towards 
his  own  home.  As  he  could  visit 
Barndennoch,  where  the  private  con- 
venticle was  to  be  held,  with  but  lit- 
tle deviation  from  the  direct  road,  he 
determined  to  go  by  that  place,  and 
endeavour  to  learn  what  had  become 
of  his  son  William,  and  his  friends. 
Here  his  appearance  caused  no  small 
surprise  arid  joy  to  a  considerable 
number  who  had  assembled,  grieved 
at  the  tidipgs  of  his  unfortunate  cap- 
ture. When  he  entered,  they  were 
deliberating  whether  or  not  to  attend 
a  flcld-meeting  which  was  to  be  held 
next  day,  not  far  from  Prumlanng. 
The  increase  of  military  force,  whick 
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had  lately  arrived,  rendered  ailch  a 
meetiiig  exceedingly  daofferous ;  but 
when  it  was  considered  that  their 
Absence  could  not  now  prevent  it, 
and  might  be  construed  into  diffi- 
dence in  the  ^Knlness  of  their  cause, 
or  criminal  lukewarmness,  they  re* 
•olved  to  give  their  attendance.  By 
representing  to  M'Millan,  that,  as 
soon  as  his  escape  was  known,  the 
muTBoit  would  be  directed  to  his  own 
nonse,  and  that  he  might  thus  bring 
destruction  on  his  wife  and  son,  as 
well  as  on  himself,  and  by  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  to  inform  them  of 
his  liberty  and  safety,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accompany  them,  without 
returning  home;  and  they  according- 
ly set  out  long  before  day-break. 

The  morning  was  already  advan- 
ced when  they  reached  the  heights 
frhich    nearly  surround  the   ducal 
residence    of    Druralanrig.     From 
these  is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
fertile  and  picturesque  country,  wa- 
tered by  roe  Nith,  which  can  be 
traced  in  all  its  windings  for  many 
miles,  till  it  teems  to  lose  itself  a- 
tDOdg  the  distant  holms.    The  coun- 
try possesses  that  richness  of  appear- 
ance whidh  cultivation  alone  can  be- 
stow, and  Is  variegated  and  adorned, 
fn  almost  everv  direction,  by  large 
plantations.  The  view  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Lowther  hills,  which 
ire  green  to  their  summits ;  and  on 
the  east,  by  that  bleaker  range  above 
wMeh  Queensberry  rises  in  lofty  pre- 
emlrience.    Toward  the  south  tnere 
is  a  disunt  view  of  the  Solway  Frith, 
and  Ae  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
wild  and  iTr^;uUr  fonns  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumbeiiand.    The  beauty 
«f  such  a  prospect,  heightened,  as  in 
the  present  instance^  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  castle  with  its  towers,  as 
it  were  gilded  with  gold  by  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  surround- 
hig  woods  glittering  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning,  was  calculated  to 
raise  the  feelings  to  ^he  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiastic  admiration;  and  many 
of  the  company  could  not  refrain  from 
Singing  aloud  that  most  pious  and 
poetical  description  of  the  works  of 
creation^  compo)^  by  the  Hebrew 
Bard: 


I  God.  tey  souL   O  Lord  my  God^ 
^lOD  art  dcoeedifig  ^reat  $ 
With  honour  and  with  majesty 
Thoo  clothed  art  in  state. 


With  light,  as  with  a  robe,  thyself 

Thou  covcrest  about ; 
And,  like  unto  a  curtain,  thou 

The  heavens  stretchest  out,  &c  &c 

Even  at  this  early  hour,  numerous 
parties  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
woods  and  glens,  and  by  the  time 
that  they  readied  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, a  ffreat  mulutude  had  al- 
ready assemnled.  The  place  pitched 
upon  for  the  exercises  or  the  day  was 
an  open  space,  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
nearly  surrounded  with  wood.  All 
those  who  were  armed  were  placed  on 
the  outposts,  to  guard  against  sudden 
attack,  and  scouts  were  posted  on  all 
the  neighbouring  heights,  to  give  the 
alarm,  in  case  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  Experience  proved  that  these 
precautions  were  not  taken  in  vain  ; 
for  the  work  was  scarcely  begun 
when  it  was  reported  that  two  par- 
ties of  dragoons  were  advancing  to  at« 
tack  them.  As  soon  as  the  certainty 
of  diis  report  was  known,  the  people 
di8perse4  in  different  directions,  with 
die  exception  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, who,  occupving  a  position  in- 
accessible to  cavalry,  determined  to 
wait  their  approach,  that  the  rest 
might  the  more  easily  escape  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger. 

When  the  soldiers  saw  that  they 
could  neither  dislodge  these  men  by 
their  manoeuvres,  nor  compel  them 
to  retreat  by  menaces,  nor  provoke 
^em  to  an  engagement  by  insolence 
and  repi^o&dies,  ihey  directed  their 
pursuit  after  such  i^  the  atragglers 
as  were  still  within  reach.  Among 
many  others  who  were  overtaken  and 
made  prisoners  were  the  clergyman 
who  had  intended  to  officiate,  and 
six  men,  who  attended  him.  After 
having  been  grievously  maltreated, 
they  were  fastened  to  the  horses,  and 
dr^Kcd  along  at  the  same  speed  with 
whioi  the  horsemen  rode. 

The  capture  of  their  minister  waa 
no  sooner  known  to  the  men  who 
had  stationed  theinselves  on  the  hill- 
side, than,  diriding  themselves  into 
companies,  they  set  out  in  different 
directions  to  sdze  all  the  passes 
through  which  it  was  likely  the 
soldiers  would  pass  with  their  pri- 
soners, in  order,  if  poMible,  to  retake 
them.  M'Millan,  with  a  party  of 
thirty-seven,  proceeded  to  cnterkin, 
a  very  steep  mil  on  the  way  to  Edin- 
burgh.   Along  the  side  of  this  hill 
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the  road  winds  for  nearly  two  miles, 
and  is  in  many  places  so  narrow^  that 
not  more  than  two  horseman  can  ride 
abreast.  It  also  passes  along  the 
edge  of  several  frightful  precipices, 
down  which  the  smallest  em)rt  might 
precipitate  the  heaviest  body.  In  a 
little  hollow  immediately  opposite 
the  most  dangerous  of  these,  M'Mil- 
Ian,  with  his  companions,  lay  con- 
cealed till  next  morning,  when  a 
party  of  cavalry,  with  the  prisoners, 
were  seen  ascending  the  mountain. 
As  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  a  place 
where  resistance  could  only  have 
caused  inevitable  destruction,  Mc- 
Millan ascended  a  height,  and  com- 
manded them,  as  they  valued  their 
lives,  to  halt,  and  deliver  up  their 
prisoners.  As  the  morning  was  mis- 
ty, it  was  some  timq  before  the  com- 
manding officer  could  discover  whence 
the  voice  proceeded;  but,  at  last, 
looking  up,  and  perceiving  a  man 
standing  almost  above  him,  he  order- 
ed his  men  to  halt,  and  cried  out, 
"  What  do  you  want,  and  who  are 
you?"  M'Millan,  having  called  up 
twelve  of  his  companions,  and  given 
them  the  word,  "  Make  ready,"  a- 
gain  demanded,  "  Will  you  deliver 
our  minister  ?"  "  No,"  answered  the 
officer,  accompanying  his  refusal 
with  a  dreadful  oatn.  He  had  scarce- 
ly pconounced  the  words,  when  he 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  and  falling  from  his  horse, 
was  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  sides 
of  the  precipice.  The  whole  com- 
pany then  levelled  their  pieces,  and 
the  soldiers  must  have  been  inevit- 
ably destroyed,  had  not  the  officer 
who  was  next  in  command  desired 
a  truce.  The  wisdom  of  this  propo- 
sal was  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  appearance  of  another  body 
of  countrymen  at  the  toi>  of  the  hill. 
*'  What  do  you  want?"  inquired  the 
next  in  command.  *'  Our  minister," 
replied  M'Millan,  <'  and  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners."  "  You  shall  have 
them,"  said  the  officer,  "  but  it  is  on- 
ly on  condition  that  you  order  your 
men  to  ground  their  arms."  **  We 
desire  no  man's  life,"  said  McMillan, 
and  he  ordered  his  companions  to  fall 
back.  '*  I  expect,"  said  the  officer 
to  the  clergyman,  when  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  set  free,  "  that 
you  will  use  your  influence  with 
these  men  to  prevent  farther  blood- 
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shed."  ''  1  wiU  do  80,"  replied  the 
clergyman.  "  Then  go,"  said  the 
officer ;  "  you  owe  vour  life  to  this 
damned  mountain.'  "  Rather  say,  to 
the  God  who  made  the  mountain," 
replied  the  clergyman.  When  Mc- 
Millan and  his  friends  were  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  the  officer  again  cried 
out,  *'  I  hope  you  will  fulfil  your 
promise,  ana  cause  these  fellows, 
who  occupy  the  top  of  the  hill, 
make  way.  ''  These  fellows,  as 
you  call  them,"  replied  M'Millan, 
**  belong  not  to  us.  I  presume  thev 
are  peaceable  travellers,  waiting  till 
you  pass."  "  Had  I  known  so  soon- 
er," said  the  officer,  *'  you  should 
neither  have  got  vour  men  so  cheap, 
nor  come  off  so  free."  "  You  may 
judge  from  the  fate  of  your  superior 
officer,"  replied  M'Millan,  "  which 
party  has  tne  most  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful that  the  affiur  has  ended  so  peace- 
ably." 

The  activity  and  vi^lance  used  by 
the  "  Persecutors"  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  the  "  Covenanters"  In 
this  district  to  assemble  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  any  efiectual  re- 
sistance, and  unsafe  to  remain  in  si- 
tuations where  they  were  liable  to  be 
apprehended,  M'Millan,  with  many 
others,  retired  to  Crichup  Linn,  a 
cavernous  glen  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  village  of  ThomhilL 
The  only  entrance  to  this  Linn  is 
through  a  little  valley,  formed  on 
each  side  by  gently  sloping  hills,  co- 
vered with  wood,  whicn,  as  you  ad- 
vance, gradually  contract  till  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  footpath  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  river.  After  a  num- 
ber of  windings,  in  which  the  path 
becomes  more  rugged  and  difficult, 
the  rocks  rise,  on  both  sides,  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  approach- 
ing so  near  at  the  top  that  a  man 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  leap 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  Into 
the  recess  formed  by  these  rocks 
there  is  no  passage  except  by  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  whjch  is  here  very 
deep,  and  a  dangerous  path  of  not 
above  a  foot  in  breadth.  There  is  a 
sort  of  cave  of  freestone,  supported 
by  natural  pillars ;  different  parts  of 
which  are  still  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Whigs'  Lang^seitle,  and  the 
Sutors  Seat,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fuge whidi  it  afibrded  to  the  perse- 
cuted  Presbyterians,  and  the  oppor- 
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tonity  wbkh  a  mecbanic  of  their 
number  embraced  of  following  hia 
employment.  Above  this  cave  the 
Linn  is  little  else  than  a  succession 
of  the  moat  awful  precipices,  where 
the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  never  dione. 

In  this  almost  inaccessible  retreat, 
M'MiJlan,  ¥rith  his  companions  in 
tzouble,  remained  for  a  considerable 
time,  sending  out  parties  ever^  night 
to  bring  provisions,  and  gain  mteUi- 
gence  of  vrhat  was  going  on  without 
DmiBg  that  period,  however,  great 
numbers — aome  from  impatience  of 
confiaement,  others  from  necessity, 
on  account  of  indisposition  occasion- 
ed by   damps,   fstigue,  and    other 
causes — ^had    left  them,   preferring 
health  and  freedom,  with  the  danger 
of  being  taken,  to  security  in  so  un- 
wholesome an  abode ;  so  that,  after 
the  iMttle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  their 
■umbers  were  reduced  to  six  men. 
Each  of  these,  by  turns,  went  out 
about  nightfall  to  fora^  for  the  rest, 
and    usually   returned    about  dav- 
break.     One  morning,  however,  the 
sun  having  already  risen,  and  there 
being  no  appearance  of  the  person  who 
had  gone  out  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, M'MiUan  sent  his  son  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  Intelligence  concerning 
him.     They  were  not  without  sus- 
picions of  treachery ;  but  as  William 
was  told  to  proceed  with  extreme 
caution,  they  apprehended  little  dan« 
ger.     He  had  not  been  gone  many 
minutes,  however,  when  the  report 
of  a  gun  confirmed  their  suspicions, 
and  made  Uiem  forebode  the  worst 
concerning  the  fate  of  William  M'- 
Millsji  and  their  own  safety.    They 
seised  the  arms  which  they  had  in 
'  their  possession,  and  hasted  to  de- 
fend tne  entrance  to  the  Linn.    The 
first  who  advanced  fell  at  the  feet  of 


his  companions,  who,  seeing  the  ad- 
vance of  ft  considerable  body  of  sol- 
diers, plunged  into  the  river,  and, 
with  great  difficulty,  reached  a  place 
of  safety  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
longstanding  up  to  the  middle  in 
water,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
reach  a  wood  at  a  short  distance  from  * 
the  head  of  the  Linn,  where  Uiey 
hoped  to  conceal  themselves  till  an 
opportuoitv  offered  of  making  their 
escape.  The  first  who  made  the  at« 
tempt  was  instantly  shot,  and  the 
rest  shared  the  same  fate,  from  the 
deliberate  cruelty  of  the  soldiers. 

During  the  time  that  McMillan 
was  necessitated  to  make  Crichup 
Linn  the  principal  place  of  his  re- 
treat, he  had  ventured,  more  than 
oace,  to  visit  his  wife  and  son.  Whe« 
ther  Sir  Robert  Grierson  had  been 
Informed  of  these  visits,  and  consi- 
dered that,  by  his  connivance,  James 
M'MiUan  had  forfeited  all  claims 
to  his  forbearance,  or  whether  he 
thought  that  his  duty  was  but  im- 
perfectly performed,  so  long  as  a 
single  Presbyterian  remained,  in  one 
of  his  rounds  he  called  at  the  houscf, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  to  which 
he  was  still  confined  by  sickness,  and 
exposing  him  to  the  fire  of  his  sol- 
diers, added  his  name  also  to  the  lone 
list  of  martvrs.  A  large  stone,  which 
the  piety  of  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  land  has  induced  him  to  surround 
with  a  few  trees  and  a  fence,  marks 
the  place  where  this  cruel  deed  was 
perpetrated.  "^  Mrs  McMillan  died 
soon  after  of  a  broken  heart,  and^ 
together  with  her  son,  was  interred 
in  the  parish  church-yard.  A  haw- 
thorn bush,  and  a  small  stone,  still 
point  out  the  grave  where  they  ^'rest 
m  peace,  to  rise  in  glory." 

D. 
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Yoinro  babe  of  beanty !  thou  art  pore, 

as  yet. 
And  bright  the  luttro  of  thy  cherub  eye- 
As  radiance  which  the  angels*  wiQgs 

emit. 
Caught  fhim  the  splendours  of  Divinity, 
As  they  flit  past  the  throne  of  the  Most 

High. 
And,  sweet  babe !  placid  is  thy  brow  of 
soow, 
Round  which  the*  yellow  tendrils  curl 

and  glow, 
TOL.  XV. 


Like  sunset  billows  playing  on  th^ 
shore ; 
Oh,  never  may  the  branding  seal  of  woa 
impress  its  felon*mark  on  hue  so  fkir ! 
Sweet  dimpling  smiles  thy  fkce  are 

straying  o*er, 
And  all  is  bliss  and  heaven  that  beam- 
eth  there. 
3uch  once  was  I,    Yes,  babe !  as  pwe 

as  thou ;    ' 
Bat,  ah!  sweet  peace  of  mind,  where  art 
thou  now?  A. 

Co 
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WBUXkii  to  (Ritottttjtlft* 

ST  DICK  nCPPXRMIKT. 

Walk  II. 

AxM  Natase  swears,  Uw  lovsiy  dean 
Her  ooMest  work  she  rlsssws,  O; 

Her  *pTentioo  ban'  she  tried  on  nan. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  a 


TwAS  two  o*clock,  the  labouien  left  their 

toil 
With  hungry  bellies,  and  with  hasten* 

inf  feet. 
And  I,  with  higfalj-thiobUng  heart,  the 

while 
Walk*d  briskljonward  towards  Prince*s 

Street; 
Not  to  behold  the  orb  of  heaven  decline. 
But  woman-»earth*8  bright  sun— come 

forth  to  shine.  * 

Hail,Prinoe*sStreet!  buthold— erelbegln 
This  ihie  apoetropbe,  it  will  be  meet, 

.Like  manj  periodic  scribes,  that  win 
Their  bread  bgr  patting  forth  a  weeklj 

sheet, 
To  give  a  history  of  myself— a  tale 

Belonging  to  a  lone  and  tovely  vale : 

A  lone  and  lovely  vale  it  is— there  lies, 

Within  its  bosom  of  deep  solitude, 
A  pladd  lake  as  dear  as  summer  skiee, 
0*er  which  the  wild-duck  rows  her  no* 
merous  brood, 
When  spring  comes  smiling  }xg  the  moor* 

landdeU 
To  deck  its  borders  with  the  heather-belL 

Green  are  the  hUb  that  rise  on  every  side, 
And  green  the  meadows,  where  the 
bleating  flock 
Finds  food  and  shelter— yet  diversified. 
By  Nature's  hand,  with  many  a  hoavy 
rock. 
Where    hoou   the  midnight  owl,   and 

shaggy  thorn. 
From  which  the  wood-lark  hafls  the  open- 
ing mom- 
One  human  home  is  there;  upon  the  shoK 
.    Of  the  calm'lake  it  beautifhUy  stands 
Within  the  shadow  of  an  oak-tree  hoar. 
Whose  giant  branches,  like  protecting 
hands 
Of  parent  or  of  Mend,  a  shelter  form. 
To  initigate  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 

Sweet,  solftary  cottage !  there  mineeye 
Ftrst  open'd  on  the  cheerfhl  light  of 
day; 

There  my  fond  mo^er^  soothing  lullaby. 
Warm  ftom  the  boeom  where  I  often 

To  slumber  calmM  my  infknt  sorrow^-i 
there 

Hfy  pious  fltther  fbrm*d  my  lips  to  prayer. 


The  flodcs  that  hrewsM  upon  each  smooch 
green  hill. 
And  each  green  meadow,  were  my  £»• 
therms  flocks  $ 

The  kioe  that  low*d  beside  the  wiUmrM 
rill. 
The  snow*white  goats  that  acrambled. 
up  the  rocks. 

The  bees  that    wanderM  through    the 
mountain  flowers. 

And  brought  their  treasures  to  the  hive- 
were  ours. 

But  every  scene  where  my  sweet  diikt- 

hoodstor'd 
Its  dreams  of  happiness-— hill,  mend, 

and  cot-- 
Were  all  the  property  of  one  great  lord. 
Who  8eem*d  unconscious  of  his  mortal 

lot; 
For  though  a  brother  of  the  creeping 

worm. 
He  was  like  Satan  in  a  human  form. 

*'  He  fix*d  his  iron  talons  on  the  poor. 
And  gripped  them  like  a  lordly  beast  of 
prey-- 
According  to  the  language,  not  obecure— 
Of  Blair,  sweet  bard !  who  sung  a  mo- 
ral lay 
In  which  huge  Dr  Johnson  could  not  see 
One  gleam  of  merit— what  a  gooee  was 
he! 

He  had  a  fhctor  too— a  cunning  scribe^ 

Fit  i«ent  for  the  Devn  or  «« my  Lord  ;** 
A  man,  perhaps,  that  would  have  ta*en  a 
bribe 
To  cut  his  fiither*s  throat— for  he  •* 
dor'd 
That  golden  ore  which,  melted  by  a  fire 
Of  brimstone,  yet  may  quench  such  vile 
desire. 

He  was  a  little  man,  of  little  mhnd. 
But  little  things  have  often  wondioas 
power; 
Tve  seen  a  wasp*sting  moke  a  IbUow 
blind, 
l*ve  seen  a  snuOl  worm  wither  a  huge 


Tve  seen— nay,  I  have folt,  that,  hia  bed) 
A  flea  is  very  troublesome  indeed. 

^  If  yon  delight  fai  woe,  unhappy  elves. 
Go  lift  those  hands  that  liave  brooglit 
grief  and  caie 
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l^mioy  a  heart,  agaiiiat  jour  tueleee  So  has  a  harbet*8  block,  but  neVr  dis« 

aehro,  doies 

And  go  to  h—,  and  jou  shidl  we  it  Its    hiward     barrenneM,— it    never 

there!"  speaks; 

Tfaii  oft  I  mutter'd  when  my  passion  raged.  But  they  nrast  prattle  Uke  an  eastern 

And  pny*d  for  pardon  when  my  wrath  parrot, 

assuaged.  And  prove  their  minds  are  like  a  lumber 

Andthcyavefooe— bat markme,  read.  gvret, 


Or  like  a  gibiet.pie,-.fine  simile,— 

I  saj  not  where— because  I  do  not  For  there  is  found,  if  with  disosmraent 

knows  sought. 

Yet  Si  a  cruel  and  voracioas  shark,  (At  least  it  generally  the  case  will  be,) 

FoUowing  a  vessel,  may  receive  a  blow  Legs  of  kleas,    plumeless   wings   of 

Itdresmsnotof-ao,  gaping  for  their  prey,  thought ; 

Deith  psckM  them  off,  to  cram  their  For  they,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  whUe  at 

mouths  with  day.  college, 

And  pluck*d  the  apples  firom  the  tree  of 

He  pMk'dtiiemoflr-.bnt  not  till  they  had.  knowledge. 

My  teher  of  his  flur  possessions  all ;  ^^  *^  ^^  ^^>  «^  fnni^d  herself  a 

KottiDoy  tender-hearted  mother  wept  -*^Li 

Tokavethe  cottage  by  the  oak-tree  And  sodo  they,  and  prove  thcnadves 

tall;  no  better; 

Not  tin,  laie  leaves  by  autumn-tempests  *«  <*«»«^  they  straggle  through  tha 

cbiTtn,  grammar-school, 

HabsbesweretosaM  to  every  wind  of  Andleomthe»a«w>f  every singlel^, 

]j^yQQ,  Of  every  word^  it  cannot  be  expected 

That  e'er  by  them  the  sense  can  be  de« 

Aki,  my  fHends !  bow  some  are  in  the  tected. 

And  fome  are  weeping  on  a  foreign  hands^^^  * 

B»« 'mid  ttM)  atf,  rioUng  <u>d  roar,  ,^  «tfd^otherg,andundoiibt.drtandi^ 

l^***^  And  Beaux,  to  prove  thdr  fomily,  shoe 

Hiil,  Prince's  Street!  for  now  my  mourn*  each  toot 

fhl  story  Like  that  most   stupki  and  most  uglf 

Itck)s*dstlength*allhaa,ddrghtful  t>rute. 

WL     P**?"  ..             ..   *  .     ..  .^  -.  So  much  for  Beaux,— and  aowr  a  touch  at 

Wbere  tovely  ghls  come  forth  tn  all  thebr  Bettesr— 

f  n.  ?!^'                       ..    s  t-   .^  Another  very  emhkHnnHc  w«d  a 

Uke  Hsy-mom  rosea,  each  with  smfl-  ^  tongue  of  thunder  that  for  ever  kndls, 

Of fc,d^L„  __L  i-.  i-L. L.  -i.L-  Anemptyheadto  miOce  tl^  tongue 

uifiicmtk)n,«Mli  hi  laright  attire  wdl heard: 

To  file  the  Sparks  that  sat  Ihmsdves  on  jg  this  not  Uke  a  steep!e.b^,  Aat  tolls 

^^  Husbands  and  lovers  to  the  land  of  souls? 

The  Spsrks !  a  word  most  strikingly  app  A  Belle— I  rather  should  have  said  Co* 

plied  quette— 

Tb  an  that  class  of  anitaudsealTd  Beaux;  la  of  all  creatures  the  most  vain  «nd 

Inning  aseason  thou^^  they  brightly  glide,  sdfish ; 

Id  thy  vapours  soon  thdr  sparktings  And  yet,  the  deuce !  when  opportunely 

ck)se;  met, 

J^Kksabatlerfly,wheatheir  aietanght.  Her  ikschiatton  is  completely  elfish; 

^  mi  their  briWaaC  haet  me  taxn'd  Her  eye-beam,  Uke  a  fiery  sun.ray  shedf 

to  nought.  From  Indian  skies,  tucns  a  poor  feUow*8 

^>Ism  wrong;  for  tiiejr  have  mouths  ^*^ 

sndnoses.  And  what  cares  she?  for  if  he  be  not  ridi 

^  heads,  and  hair,  and  brows,  and  Or  titled,  he  msy  rage,  and  rave»  and 

eyes,  and  cheeks  I  rant, 

*  Lord  Byron.  -f  Coup  de  soleiL 
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In  bedlam  cbalnf,    till 

wrought  pitch 
Droop*  to  despondencj,— 4ill,  gone  and 

gaunt. 
He  sinks  unpitied  to  a  timeless  graTe»— 
She  will  not  give  the  hand  that  bat  could 

save; 

Because  she  is  incapable  of  love 

To  any  creature,  but  hersdf;  on  earth ; 
She  is  no  innocent  and  beauteous  dove, 
Timid  and  mild,  that  seldom  ventures 
fbrth 
To  public  gaae,— but  like  a  cat  on  watch. 
To  catch  the  prey  that  she  would  foinly 
catch* 

Good  Heav*n !  and  is  this  woman  ?— . 

woman,  whom 
Thou  gavest  unto  solitary  man. 
When  eastern  Eden  spread  her  flow'rs  of 

bloom 
Along  the  banks  where  Gihon*s  waters 

ran ; 
When  hearts  of  innocence  were  taught  ta 

prove 
Tbe  holy  luxury  of  confiding  love  ? 

And  is  this  woman  ?  No,  it  is  not  woman 
In  all  the  beauty  of  her  pristine  charms. 
In  innocent  simplicity,  that  no  man 
Can  gaze  on,  think  on,  but  his  bosom 
warms 
With  feelings  kindred  to  devotion  given 
To    pious    saints    when    they   petition 
Heaven. 

Ko,  'tis    not   woman  !-»she    is    sadly 


For  what  her  Maker  made  her  she  un« 
makes; 
llie  currents  of  her  feeling  are  estranged 
Prom  their  own  proper  channels,— she 
partakes 
No  sympathy,-»for  vanity  and  pride 
Have  ftroze  her  heart-springs  like  a  winter 
tide. 

delf-worshippers  I  I  hate  you,-»man  and 

woman, 
'.  Who  in  your  own  hearts  every  thought 

have  centred ; 
But  think,  oh  think !  that  it  is  >eeiy  com- 

mon 
^*  Pride  goes  before  a  fall,"— ay,  think 

how  ventur'd 
your  prototype  to  gain  the  throne  of 

heav*n. 
And  was  to  everlasting  darkness  driven. 

While  thus  I  mus'd,  oh,  Prince's  Street  t 

along 
Thy  pleasant  pavement,  lo,  a  lovely 

maid. 
Even  like  a  Ifly-flowV  tke  thorns  among, 
^    Came  gently  towards  me,— 4ny  heart 

>betrayM 


Its  adoration  in  a  rooroent,^-aiMl 

She  passM  me  like  a  form  finom  lairy« 


my 


One  moment's  gaze  was  quite  eDOiigfa,< 

it  left 
Her  image  deeply  grav*d  upon 

brain, 

EnshrinM  withfai  my  bosom, — it  beveft- 
My  heart-pulse  of  its  catanneM, — and 

each  vein 
Felt  from  the  fountain  the  impetuous 

stream 
Of  blood,  that  made  existence    like    a 

dream* 

Hd*  form  was  tall  and  8ylph-like,^8iicii 


Upon  our  visions  of  untroubled  deep. 
When  heav'n-bom  Fancy  on  her  throne 


All     worldly    cares,    all    grovelling 
thoughts,  that  keep 
The  spirit  bound  to  this  degrading  earth. 
All  woes  inherited  by  human  birth. 

Her  raven  hair  was  braided  o'er  her  brow 
Of  lily  whiteness,  and  her  deep  dark 

eyes,— 
Like  stars  of  morning,  which  their  radi« 

ance  throw 
.  Along  the    valley,    from    enkindling 

skies,—. 
Brighten'd    the    spring-bloom  'on    her 

cheek — the  Up 
Bed  as  the  rose  that  wild-bees  love  to  sip. 

Her  bosom  heaving  'neath  the  tighten'd 
press 
Of  silken  garment  of  cerulean  dye, 

Prov'd  to  my  fkncy  all  its  tenderness. 
Its  innocence,  and  all  its  flowers  that 
Ue 

In  embryo  stat&— love-blossoms  to  im- 
part 

Their  sweetness  yet  to    some  adoring 
heart. 

^  There  is,  kind  Heaven  l'*—imtD  mr. 
self  I  said— 
<^  A  beauteous  creature  bom  of  human 
birth, 
A  woman  that  is  worthy  to  be  made 

The  idol  of  my  worship  here  on  earth 
All  worthy  to  enjoy  the  bliss  that  reigns;. 
Like    cloudless    sunshine,    on    i^destlal 
plains. 

<^  But  I  must  follow  her  (this  with  a  dgfa) 
Though  it  should  be  for  ever  and  for 
ever; 
Though  like  a  comet  through  the  bound- 
less sky. 
She  give  to  me  a  resting  moment  never : 
Yes,  I  must  follow  her,  or  bid  foreweU 
To  hope  and  joy,  to— more  than  I  can 
tell." 
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So  saying,  I  tarn*d  Toaiid  upon  my  heal, 
And  saw  her  still— for  she  was  easily 


And  I  ran  forward,  like  a  carriage- wheel 
Wben  ardent  lovers  drive  to  Gretna- 

Green; 
When  heads  are  peeping  oat,  amid  their 

fear. 
To  see  if  no  porsning  friend  be  near. 

Onward  she  went,  and  onward  1  pursued, 
Tbroogh  streets,  and  lanes,  and  squares, 
perhaps  a  score, 
Until,  at  last,  she  for  a  moment  stood 

B^ide  the  railing  of  a  splendid  door ; 
Then  stept  she  lighUy  up,  then  rung  the 

bell. 
And  went  into  the  house  of  Master  Gell. 

**  By  Jove  I  have  herT-^n  my  heart  I 


So  I  r^oiced  as  many  a  poacher  hath, 
Wben  throu^    the  snowy    mountains 
waste  and  wide. 
He  tracks  the  timorous  harems  deceitful 
path. 
And  finds  her  couchM,  she  that,  as  soon 

as  shot, 
Shan  loee  her  skin,  and  fill  the  poor  mau^s 
pot 

O  diocking  simik !— it  will  not  do- 
So  I  rejoiced,  even  like  a  frenzied  bard 
Wben  some  fair  image  to  his  mental  view 
Stands  half  reveal*d— when    he    has 
run  it  hard 
Through  all  the  windings  of  the  brain— 

nntil 
He  gives  it  name  and  being  with  his  quilL 

«  Pray,**  said  1  to  a  ragged  porter,  **pray» 
Has  Mr  GeU  a   pretty   wife.    Sir?*' 

**  A  sister,  then,  as  lovely  as  the  day 
Of  flower-crownM  June,  as  spottess  as 
the  snow 

Vcw  dropp'd  from  heaven  ?  or  a  daugh- 
ter either. 

Of  such  incomparable  beauties?**  "Nd- 
ther.- 

Ha!  forth  she  come  sagain— away,  away 
She  glides  before  me  like  a  radiant 
dream. 
Unearthy  beautifol,  or  like  the  ray 
Of  WiD-o-wisp,  that  to    some  fSatal 
stream 
Lureathe  bewilder'd  wretch,  who,  like  a 

sail. 
Founders  without  a  friend  to  bear  bis 

waiL 
1  may  not  think  so— loveliness  like  ber*8 

Can  only  lead  me  on  to  happiness— 
To  hope,  that  with  divine  emotion  stirs 
The  fountain  of  the  heart,  like  winds 
that  kiss 
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The  mountain-8pring-i.4o  pleasures  that 

at'ae 
Within  the  breast  like  flowers  of  Paradise. 

But,  ah !  while  thus  my  quarry  I  pursue, 
A  country  fellow  grasps  me  by  the 

hand:.— 
^O,   Master  Peppermint!    pray,   how 

d'ye  do?" 
*«  O,  Master  Clodpoll !  Tve  no  time  to 

stand.*' ' 
<*  Why,  Master  Peppermint,  you're  most 

undviL" 
<^  Why,  Master  ClodpoU,  you  go  to  the 

deviL" 

He  quits  me  instantly — ^bot  ere  he  quits. 
The  lovely  vision  fttxm  my  sight  hath 

fled. 
And  with  it  too,  I  am  afraid,  the  wits 
That  can  be  ill  spared  from  my  swim* 

minghead. 
Which  bums,  as  Etna's  forions  entrails 

bum. 
At  tliought  of  hopes— that  never  may  re- 

turn. 

Gone  like  a  flower  that's  scatter'd  by 
the  gale. 
Gone  like  a  shot-star  from  the  mid- 
night sky. 

Gone  like  a  dew-drop  that  the  suns  ex- 

Gone  like  a  wHd-bee  booming  swiftly  by. 
Was  she,  my  fair  one    and  my  great 

vexations 
I  vent  in  song,  for  future  generations :— . 

«  O  fiBdr  unknown  I  whose  radiant  eye    ■ 

Came  like  a  sun-beam  to  my  heart. 
And  made  the  flings  there  that  lie 

To  lifie  and  admiration  start ; 
O  could  I  know  but  who  thou  art. 

The  name  thou  among  mortals  bearest*- 
The  home  to  which  thou  wilt  impart 

The   light   of  pleasure  which  thou 
sharest ! 

<«  O  ftdr  unknown !  could  I  behold 

Agahi  the  fnrm  that  I  adore. 
Thou  never,  till  my  heart  was  cold, 

Sbould'st   vanish    firom  my  presence 
more  t 
I'd  follow  thee  firom  shore  to  shore, 

Even  like  thy  shadow  still  beside  thee; 
And  watch  thy  guiltless  pleasures  o'er. 

And  soothe  the  woes  that  might  betidtt 
thee. 

^  O  foir  unknown  I  oould  I  but  bear 
.  The  music  of  thy  melting  tongue  s 
Could  I  but  press  the  lips  so  dear, 

On  which  no  scandal  ever  hung  ; 
Could  I  but  daim  the  hand  that  flung 

The  light  and  lovdy  'kerchief  o'er  thee  t 
And  bless  thee  with  the  voice  that  sung 

TUf  song  of  him  that  must  adore  thee. 
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If  we  condder  that  (to  use  the 
words  of  a  right  honovirahle  Baro- 
nety)  ''  the  SeoU  have  been  always 
a  martial  people^  high  in  spirit^  and 
fond  of  warlike  achiereinent,"— that 
their  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
adenee  has  been  commensurate  with 
their  renown  in  arms^ — and  that  one 
(^  the  proud  distinctions  of  their 
country  consists  in  the  general  dif- 
funon  and  cheapness  of  elementsry 
instruction^^-it  must  appear  not  a  lit* 
tls  sttrprising>  that>  amidst  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  our  institutions 
and  seminaries  of  education,  we 
should  have  been  unable>  till  within 
little  move  than  a  twdvemonth  past, 
to  reckon  a  Military  School^ — and 
that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for 
an  enterprising  individual  to  supply 
so  obvious  a  defect  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction.  Most  states  or- 
ganise their  general  scheme  of  in« 
struction  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominating  national  obaraoteristies. 
In  Seotland^  however^  where  the  peo- 
ple, few  in  number,  and  inferior  to 
die  inhabitants  of  many  countries  in 
one  of  the  great  elements  of  poUtioai 
power»  (wealUi,)  havc^  nevertheless, 
made  themselves  always  respeeted, 
often  fonnidaUe,  by  a  courage  at 
once  daring  and  obstinate,  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  form  and 
^ide  into  the  proper  channel  this 
mvaluable  quality;  and  ^e military 
reputation  of  the  country,  even  in  an 
age  when  war  has  taecone  a  scienoe^ 
and  many  of  ks  operations  problems 
in  transeendemal  geometry,  lias  been 
•oiiMBitted,  in  a  great  measuFe,  to 
chance,  and  the  irrepressible  but  un- 
tutored bravery  of  her  di^ren. 

It  vrouM  be  of  little  serrice  to  in- 

Sulre  to  what  eombination  of  prcju- 
ice  and  fblly  this  strange  neglect  is 
to  be  ascribed ;  the  otject  which  we 
have  at  pvtfsenc  in  tiew,  ia  ntther  to 
point  o«l  a  lew  ef  theadvanta^  re- 
sulting from  a  miHlary  eduealiony 
even  in  dme  of  peaee,  rad  the  expe- 
diencv  of  introaucing  part  of  tBat 
peculfsr  system  of  instruction  into  al) 
our  great  public  schools* 
It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  military 


man,  that  not  only  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  durins;  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tate  long  war  with 
Fiance,  the  great  body  of  our  officers 
were  immeasurably  inferior  in  science 
and  skill  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
Skill  is,  no  doubt,  acquired  by  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  and  in  this  re-^ 
spect  the  superiority  of  our  rivals,  in 
tne  first  instance,  was  the  result  of 
circumstances  which  no  previous 
education  could  counterbalance ;  but 
science  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
schools, — and,  in  the  present  state  (^ 
the  art  of  war,  mere  experience  vrith- 
out  science  is  as  unavailing  as  mere 
science  without  experience.  We  had 
no  schools  where  military  science 
could  be  acquired.  Young  men 
were  transformed  into  officers  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  army-dothier  and 
the  drill-seijeant,  without  the  slight- 
est previous  acquaintance  irith  die 
principles  of  a  profession  whidi,  to 
DC  pursued  witn  advantage  to  the 
individual  or  the  public,  demands  an 
extent  and  variety  of  acquirement, 
equal  to,  or  perhaps  greater  than, 
those  requisite  for  any  other.  To 
qualify  them  for  civil  employments, 
9ur  youth  were  compellea  to  und^- 
go  a  course  of  prerious  study  and 
preparation ;  for  the  military  profes- 
sion, on  which  the  very  existence  of 
ihe  country  might  come  to  depend, 
none  was  judffed  necessary.  The 
army  was  filled  with  half-educated, 
idle,  and  dissipated  young  men,  iv^ 
capable  of  steady  and  continued  ap- 
plication,—destituteof  every  military 
accomplishnent,  except  Uie  courage 
vrhidi  diey  shared  in  common  with 
the  meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks, — and 
proud  of  tiieir  scarlet  and  cold  unt- 
rorms  more  for  the  grace  and  favour 
tjiey  procured  them  with  silly,  li^t« 
headed  girls,  than  as  the  badge  of  an 
honourable  profession,  distinction  i» 
which  was  only  to  be  attained  by  a 
happy  combination  of  physiod  and 
inteliectual  qualities,  llie  oense- 
quences  inseparable  from  such  a  state 
St  things  were  soon  felt  deeply.  In 
how  many  instances  vras  tne  une- 
qualled courage  of  our  troops  ren- 
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dered  nnaTatiing,  by  the  ignorance  or 
incapacity  of  their  officers !  and  bow 
frequently  were  the  blunders  of  offi- 
cers accompanied  b^  an  unprofitable 
waste  of  human  life — hj  the  sacri- 
fice of  those  gallant  fellows^  who, 
when  properly  commanded  and  led 
on,  were  capable  of  adneving  any 
thing  short  or  absolute  impossibility  1 
It  would  be  invi<Uous  to  condeaooid 
upon  specific  examples ; — the  recoU 
lection  of  every  reader  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  military  history  of 
the  last  thirty  years  will  supply  toem 
in  abundance- 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  £ngland 
has  several  Academies  expressly  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose  of  military 
education.    True ;  but  must  Scots- 
men repair  to  England  for  instruc- 
tion in  a  profession  which  they  have 
so  often  and  so  freely  shed  their 
blood  to  adorn  ?  There  is  no  other 
branch  of  knowledge  which  a  Scota* 
roan  may  not  acquire  in  his  own 
country,  in  as  much  perfection,  and 
to  as  great  an  extent,  as  in  any  other 
country ;  and  there  can  surely  be  no 
ffood  reaaon  why,  if  his  incunation 
lead  him  to  the  army,  instead  of  the 
law^  the  diurch,  or  phvsic,  he  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  at 
home.  Every  nation  and  state  on  the 
continent  bias  ita  military  schools, 
where  the  youth,  ambitious  to  sig- 
nalise themselves  in  arms,  are  regu- 
larly and  fiilly  instructed  in  all  the 
branches  useful  for  their  profession, 
and  where  they  acauire  the  rudiments 
of  the  science,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  perfected  in  the  field,  and  to  fit 
them  for  t)ie  command  of  armies. 
What  we  desire  is,  that  the  youth  of 
Scotland  nay  have  the  same  advan- 
tsge ;  that,  in  short,  whatever  pro- 
vision they  may  chuse  to  select, 
their  own  country  shall  affi>rd  them 
the  means  of  annate  instruction. 
Bat  even  supposing  it  perfectly  ex- 
pedient and  proper,  in  a  general  way, 
for  our  martial  youth  to  repair  to 
EagUnd,  it  is  well  known  that,  from 
the  oonstitotionof  themilitarv  schools 
of  that  country,  and  particukrlv  the 
interest  required  in  order  to  obtain 
idoussion,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
frosB  dKMe  establishments  must  ne* 
eesnriiy  be  of  very  limited  extent. 
It  b  not,  tbarefinre,  among  the  moBO- 
poliang  aristocraU  of  England  that 
(v  youth  are  to  be  sent  a-b^ng 
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for  instruction ;  we  require  a  mili- 
tary school  of  our  own,  which,  like 
all  our  other  establishments  for  edu* 
cation,  shall  be  open  to  the  whok 
world,  and  dispense  freely  to  every 
one  who  can  afford  to  enter  it,  the 
benefit  of  sdentifio  education  in  the 
profession  and  practice  of  arms. 

Thexe  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we  think, 
that  such  an  establishment  is  emU 
nently  requisite  and  necessary  in  this 
country;  and  the  circumstances  of 
our  being  at  peace  with  all  the  world 
(the  Birmans  excepted^  is  only  ano* 
ther  argument  in  its  favour.  It  is 
in  peace  that  nadons  strengthen 
themselves,  aud  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  war;  it  is  inpeaoe  that 
whatever  has  been  found  defective  in 
our  military  system  can  be  corrected 
and  amended ;  it  is  in  peace  that  the 
greatest  improvements  are  brought 
forward,  examined,  and  api^ed ;  it 
is  in  peace,  that  every  Intimate 
means  ousht  to  be  employed  in  sus- 
taining tne  military  spirit  of  the 
people,  and,  above  all,  in  encouraging 
the  upper  classes  to  devote  their  at- 
tention to  a  profession  which  is,  in 
ffeneral,  congenial  to  their  habits  and 
feelings,  and  in  which  they  ought  al* 
ways  to  be  ambitious  to  excel.  The 
cant  of  pseudo-philanthropists  and 
fanatical  divines,  who  labour  to  pro* 
scribe  the  profession  of  arms,  will  not 
surely  be  listened  to  by  those  who, 
having  looked  into  human  affiiirs,  are 
convinced  that  war  is  frequently  as 
inevitable  as  the  plague;  and  that, 
while  neighbourii^  states  maintain 
large  standing  armies,  and  neglect  no 
means  of  fostering  the  military  spirit 
of  their  people,  the  principle  of  self-* 
preservation  imposes  a  similar  duty 
upon  us.  These  arguments  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  weakened  by  refer** 
ence  to  the  actual  state  of  Europe  al 
the  present  moment,— exhibiting  a 
conflict  between  the  revolutionary 
and  the  despotic  principle ;  in  which, 
though  the  latter  be  for  the  present 
successful,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
how  soon  the  apple  of  discord  may 
be  thrown  down,  the  oppressed  arm- 
ed against  their  oppressors,  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  once  more  oon* 
Tulsed  with  the  struggle. 

We  would  only  nirlher  remark 
here,  that,  were  greater  care  and  at- 
tention directed  to  the  education  of 
young  men  previous  to  their  entern 
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ing  the  army,  the  general  respecta- 
bility of  the  military  profession  would 
be  ^eatly  enhanced.  Why  do  the 
individuals  belonging  to  the  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers  assume  a  higher 
place  in  society  than  the  officers  of 
marching  regiments  ?  The  reason  is 
obvious — because  they  are,  in  genC" 
ral^  incomparably  better  educated  and 
more  accomplished  men^  and  many  of 
them  distinguished  for  their  acouire- 
ments  in  the  exact  sciences.  Now, 
ought  it  not  to  be  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  with  Government,  that 
every  officer  should,  if  possible,  be 
equiilv  accomplished  ?  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  efficiency  of  the  hum- 
blest subaltern  is  prodigiously  en- 
creased,  if,  in  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  duties  which  are  more 
strictly  professional,  he  possesses  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
gunnery  and  fortiflcation^-can  use 
with  facility  his  pencil  in^ketchinff — 
and  has  rendered  himself  famiUar 
with  the  foreign  languages,  particu- 
larly French,  Italian,  and  German. 
Every  officer  is  considered  a  gentle- 
man, and  ought  to  possess  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman :  but,  above 
all,  he  ought  to  be  entirely  aufait 
in  the  science  and  details  of  his  own 
profession.  The  lawyer,  the  divine, 
and  the  physician,  are  regularly  bred 
to  their  reniective  callings ;  and  it  is 
more  than  high  time  that  the  forma- 
tion 6f  officers  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  tailor,  the  jeweller, 
and  the  man-milliner. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these 
observations  by  witnessing  the  ho- 
nourable efforts  of  a  gallant  and  ac- 
complished officer  to  supply  the  great 
defect  in  our  general  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  to  which  we  nave 
alluded.  More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr 
George  Scott,  who  had  served  for 
eleven  years  as  Adjutant  to  the  91st, 
or  Argyleshire  Regiment,  and  had 
been  distinguished  by  his  acquisitions 
as  a  linguist,  as  well  as  by  his  qua- 
lifications as  an  officer,  organized  an 
Institution  in  this  city,  which  he 
appropriately  denominated  "  The 
Scottish  Military  Academy." 
The  object  of  the  projected  esUblish- 
ment  was  twofold :  **  1st,  To  affi>rd 
to  young  gentlemen  intended  for 
the  profession  of  arms,  the  means  of 
preparatory  scientific  instruction,  up- 
on the  principle  of  the  celebrated 
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schools  established  in  Ei^land  by 
the  Grovemment  and  the  East  India 
Company,  and  according  to  the  sys- 
tem ktely  adopted  in  the  army  by 
his  Majesty's  command :  And,  9a,  To 
introduce  a  rational  and  useful  sys- 
tem of  bodily  exercise,  which  may 
be  practised  with  safety,  not  only  by 
boys  from  the  time  they  commence 
their  education,  but  also  by  grown- 
up persons,  whatever  may  be  their 
views,  and  while  they  are  pursu- 
ing their  other  studies  or  employ- 
ments—as agreeable  and  healthy  re- 
creations, beneficial  in  relieving  and 
invigorating  the  mind,  and  tending 
most  potoerjully  to  *  improve  the  car^ 
riage,  develope  and  strengthen  the 
physiccU  powers,  and,  by  strenuous 
exertion,  famish  the  means  of  self- 
preservation,  in  the  various  occur- 
rences incidental  to  human  life.' " 

In  furtherance  of  this  general  plan, 
Mr  Scott  announced,  that  the  follow- 
ing branches  would  be  taught  in  the 
Institution  :  1st,  Military  Mathema- 
tics, Fortification,  Drawing,  Geogra- 
phy, MiliUry  History,  French,  Ita- 
lian, German,  Spanish,  &c.  &c; 
and,  2d,  The  Br(MLd  Sword,  both  for 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  the  Small- 
Sword,  Firelock,  Tactics,  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  &c., — the  Mathematics^, 
Fortification  and  Plan- Drawing,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  Government,  and  India  Com- 
pany's Military  Schools  in  England, 
—and  the  Mihtary  Exercises  in  con- 
formity to  the  system  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  army.  This  was  un- 
questionably a  most  judicious  plan  ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  it  has 
been  carried  into  eSecU  On  the  9d 
of  this  month,  the  first  annual  exa- 
mination of  the  Institution  commen- 
ced, and  continued  during  part  of  that 
and  the  three  following  days,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  and  highly- 
respectable  body  of  spectators.  The 
general  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  in 
Mathematics,  Fortification,  Langoa- 

f»,  and  the  Sword  and  Firdock 
xerdses  in  all  their  branches,  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  Mr  Scott,  and  give  promise 
that  this  infant  Institution  wul  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  ijval  the  old 
and  lavidily .patronized  Military  Aca- 
demies of  the  south.  We  particu- 
larly remaH^ed  the  readihess  and  «o« 
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eaney  widi  which  the  young  gentle- 
men answered  the  different  questions 
proposed  in  Fortification^  as  Well  as 
the  beantT  and  accuracy  of  the  draw- 
ings diey  nad  executed  of  some  of  the 
ckefind^oeuores  of  Vauhan  and  Coe- 
bom.  Niw  were  we  less  gratified  wiUi 
their  readings  in  French  and  Italian^ 
in  the  principles  of  which  they  seem- 
ed to  be  thoroughly  grounded :  they 
translated  with  an  aocuricy  and  pre- 
cision  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
aa  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
grammatical  structure  of  a  language ; 
while  the  greatest  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion, particularly  of  French^  which, 
frMu  Its  extreme  nicety  and  delica- 
ey  in  many  respects,  is  seldom'^to  be 
beard  in  this  country.    Mr  Scott,  we 
are  aware,  has  had  many  advantages 
in  this  puticular,  which  he  has  not 
£uled  to  torn  to  account;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  his  superiority  to 
most  British  officers,  in  the  intimate 
knowledge  and  correct  enunciation  of 
the  French  language,  was  so  well 
known  to  his  superior  Mcen,  that, 
when  serving  with  the  Army  of  Ob« 
servation  in  France,  he  was  nrequent-* 
ly  employed  as  interpreter  in  Courts- 
Martial,  when  it  was  necessary  to  call 
Frenchmen  as  evidence.  Theexpert- 
neas  of  the  young  men  in  the  sword- 
exercise,  and  in  h)ose  play  with  cud- 
gds,  attracted  general  notice,  and 
elicited   repeated   plaudits  from    a 
very  numerous  and  genteel  company. 
Though  this  Institution  is  but  in 
its  infancy,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
at  once  as  a  proof  that  such  a  semi- 
nary is  wantra,  and  of  the  liberality 
of  our  eonntrymen  in  patronising  so 
highly  honourable  an  attempt  to  re- 
medy a  defect  which  was  generally 
admowledged,  that,  since  last  sum- 
mer, nearly  SOO  pupils  have  received 
instructum  in  the  Scottish  Military 
Academy.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that 
the  number  will  rapidly  increase,  and 
that  the  Superintendent  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the 
Instttotion,  so  that  the  young  men 
mav  be  carried  forward  into  the  high- 
er departments  of  the  Mathematics, 
and  initiated  in  the  principles  and  ap* 
plication  of  the  difierential  calculus. 
We  learn,  vrith  pleasure,  that  Mr 
Scott  has  it  in  contemplation  to  in- 
trodnce  a  system  of  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises, combining  the  l>est  parts  of  the 
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di£^nt  systems  practised  on  the 
continent,  or  recommended  in  the 
most  approved  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject. This,  in  our  opinion,  (and  on 
this  subject  we  speak  from  personal 
experience,)  will  be  a  prodigious  im- 
provement **  The  education  of 
youth,"  says  an  intelli^nt  officer  who 
has  written  well  on  thu  subject,  ''  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts — 
mental  and  physical.  In  England, 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
superintendoice  of  education  has 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  for- 
mer; the  latter  has  been  left  to 
chance,  and  the  natural  necessity  for 
exertion  which  characterizes  the  hu- 
man body  in  the  early  stages  of  life. 
The  importance  of  exercise  is  uni- 
versally allowed,  but  no  attempts 
have  mtherto  been  made  to  reduce  it 
to  any  system,  or  subject  it  to  the 
guidance  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment The  modes  of  exercise  have 
been  left  to  the  invention  of  children, 
whose  supreme  command  over  their 
own  spCHTts  has  never  been  denied  or 
molested.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  hours  of  exercise  are  turned  to 
very  small  account,  as  regards  their 
original  destination.  The  only  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  time  spent  in 
recreation  at  present,  is  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  body  is  left 
to  Uke  care  of  itself."    The  object 

S reposed  by  Mr  Scott,  is  to  intro- 
uce  a  system  of  bodily  exercise, 
which,  while  it  afibrds  considerable 
amusement,  and  total  relaxation  of 
the  mental  faculties,  brings  into  a 
full  and  healthy  action  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body.  **  Health,  vigour, 
elasticity,  robustness  and  beauty  of 
frame,  are  the  rewards  which  this 
system  holds  out  to  those  who  will 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  its  pre- 
cepts." 

It  is  astonishing  that,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancients  before  us,  the 
benefits  of  physical  education  should 
have  been  so  entirely  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  this  country.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  daily  observation,  where  Gym- 
nastics are  regularly  taught  and  prac- 
tised, that  the  most  feeble  constitu- 
tions are  strengthened, — the  most 
awkward  and  ill-formed  persons  im- 
proved, both  in  figure  and  in  graceful 
motion, — and  the  most  vigorous  and 
robust  bealth  secured  against  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  is  incessantly 
Dd 
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liable.  By  training  himself  Co  al- 
most daily  exercise  of  some  kind  or 
other^  the  wondrous  Childe^  now  un- 
happily no  more,  fortified  a  consti- 
tution singularly  delicate,  and  invi- 
gorated limbs,  tne  original  formation 
of  which  seemed  intended  for  any 
purpose  but  that  of  motion  or  exer- 
tion. By  a  similar  process,  health, 
strength,  and  symmetry,  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  If,  there- 
fore, a  small  portion  of  the  time 
daily  devoted  to  the  dancing*  master, 
or  to  those  games  and  sports  which 
injure,  instead  of  improving  the  phy- 
sical frame,  were  devoted  to  the 
Fencing- Master,  and  to  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  young  men  would  improve 
their  health,  elasticity,  vigour,  and 
even  the  forms  of  their  bodies,  and 
would  be  free  from  many  of  those  dis- 
eases which  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength. 
**  How  many  parents,"  says  Mr 
Clias,  **  would  have  preserved  their 
children,  if  they  had  had  the  precau- 
tion to  give  them  a  more  masculine 
education !" 

This  applies  to  young  men  for 
whatever  profession  they  may  be 
destined ;  to  the  intended  soldier, 
such  exercises  are  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. "  A  great  number  of  those 
brave  soldiers  (we  again  quote  from 
Mr  Clias's  book)  who  have  irrecover- 
ably lost  their  health,  or  who  perish- 
ed miserably  in  the  late  wars,  would 
have  been  at  present  the  consolation 
of  their  parents,  and  the  protectors 
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of  their  families,  if,  by  giving  them 
a  more  vigorous  education  in  their 
youth,  care  had  been  taken  to  mocus* 
tom  their  bodies  to  fatigue,  and  to 
enable  them  to  find,  in  their  physi- 
cal qualities,  the  efficacious  means  oi 
seconding  their  courage  in  the  mo« 
ment  of  extreme  necessity." 

We  hope  these  considerations  will 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  Pa- 
trons  and  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academic,  the  introduction  intowhidi 
of  Fencing  and  Gymnastics  we  should 
hail  as  a  very  great  improvement. 
We  trust  they  are  supaior  to  the 
paltry  prejudices  which  nave  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  any  efifectnal 
system  of  physical  education  in  this 
country  ;  and  if  they  are,  we  venture 
to  stake  our  credit,  that  Greek  and 
Latin  will  suffer  nothinc  by  teaching 
the  boys  the  use  of  tnose  natoral 

Sowers  with  which  Nature  has  cn- 
owed  them.  The  dancing-master 
is  by  no  means  to  be  dispens^  with  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  all  that  he  can 
give,  we  would  have  boys  weU  plant- 
ed on  their  legs,  their  cnests  thrown 
forward,  and  their  muscular  powers 
called  into  almost  constant  exercise, 
by  fencing,  running,  wrestling, 
climbing,  and  other  tasks  recom- 
mended by  approved  writers,  and 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  best  schools 
on  the  continent.  Four-fifths  of  our 
young  men  are  educated  as  if  they 
were  never  to  pass  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  library  or  the  drawing- 
room. 
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This  is  really  a  very  sensible  and 
amusing  work.  Mr  Bullock  has, 
with  great  judgment,  steered  dear 
of  the  course  of  former  travellers,  and 
his  information,  besides  being  new, 
is  interesting.  The  extensive  coun- 
try of  Mexico,  it  is  well  known,  was 
long  closed  against  foreigners,  by  the 
narrow  policy  of  Spain,  and  we  knew 
almost  as  little  of  it  as  of  China.  We 
knew,  indeed,  that  it  contained  the 
precious  metals,  but  further,  our 
Knowledge  did  not  extend.  Matters 
are  altogether  changed,  under  the 
new  government  that  has  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  old  despotism  of  the 
mother  country.     The  doors  of  this 


extensive  country  are  now  thrown 
wide  open  to  foreigners,  and,  by  the 
liberal  maxims  of  the  Mexican  rulers, 
their  visits  are  encouraged.  Under 
certain  limitations,  indeed,  a  freer  in- 
tercourse was  admitted  in  the  last 
years  of  the  original  government ; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  country  was 
visited  by  Humboldt,  who  has  pour- 
ed forth,  in  his  interesting  works, 
those  stores  of  original  information, 
by  which  he  has  not  only  extended 
the  science  of  geography,  but  has 
also  enriched  many  other  branches 
of  science  connected  with  it.  Now 
that  the  opportunities  are  enlarged, 
other  travellers  have,  as  might  have 
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been  expected,  followed  in  the  same 
tnMck,  and  the  demand  for  South 
American  knowledge  ia  now  in  a  fair 
waj  of  being  supplied. 

Mr  Bollock  is  wdl  known  to  the 
poblic  for  the  yarious  scientific  exhi- 
latioDs  which  he  has  got  up,  in  which 
he  has  contriyed  to  combine  amuse- 
ment with  solid  instruction  ;  and  in 
this  his  vocation,  he  yisited  Mexico 
in  the  banning  of  the  year  1823, 
where  he  resided  six  months.  He  tra- 
velled from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
where  he  made  it  his  business  to  ex- 
amine all  the  curiosities  and  antiqui- 
ties of  this  far-famed  capital,  and  in 
which  occupation  he  succeeded  far 
beyond  his  wishes,  owing  to  the  faci- 
lities afforded  him  by  the  revolution- 
sry  goyemment,  whose  liberality  he 
eommends  in  the  highest  terms.  All 
ancient  relics  of  the  Mexican  empire 
were  not  only  diewn  him,  bat  many 
of  them  were  dug  up  from  the  place 
where  they  lay  half-buried,  and  he 
wss  permitted,  not  merely  to  in- 
spect, but  to  take  drawings,  or  make 
ctsts  of  them  :  several  antique  me- 
morials and  MSS.  were  given  alto- 
gedier  into  his  possession ;  and  others 
he  was  allowed  to  take  to  London,  to 
have  them  copied,  and  sent  back  again. 
In  ibort,  the  liberality  of  the  new 
gorerament,  and  the  desire  to  show 
him  attention,  was  unbounded.  Every 
trace  of  the  narrow  jealousy  with 
which  foreigners  were  wont  to  be 
regarded,  is  now  entirely  done 
ftway,  and  instead  of  discouraging 
them,  there  is  an  anxiety  to  court  their 
>i«t8.  Favoured  by  those  opportu- 
liities,  Mr  Bullock  made  excursion?, 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  through 
the  country,  exploring  its  antiquities 
and  its  curiosities,  and  instead  of 
h^g  impeded,  was  favoured  in  his 
researches  by  all  dasses.  He  even 
procured  from  the  government  let- 
ters of  naturalisation,  and  became 
proprietor  of  a  mine  which  had  been 
fhandoncd  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing overflowed  with  water,  which, 
MrBuUock  thought,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  machinery,  that 
he  could  extract. 

Mr  Bullock  sailed  from  Ports- 
>Bouth  on  the  11th  of  December 
1^  and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  a 
handsome  pier  of  solid  masonry, 
p?ed  with  pigs  of  bar  iron  of  Eng- 
ush  manufacture.    He  remained  as 


short  time  as  possible  in  Vera  Cruz, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  scat 
of  misery  and  disease.  He  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  place,  in 
which  be  could  find  no  decent  accom- 
modation, being  obliged  to  sleep  all 
night  at  the  inn,  in  his  clothes,  m  an 
apartment  which  opened  into  a  bil- 
liard-room^  where  he  was  tormented 
witli  heat,  noise,  and  mosquitoes.  He 
went  at  day -break  to  the  market- 
place, where  he  saw  no  great  show  of 
either  fruits  or  any  other  provision, 
except  fish,  of  which,  however,  there 
was  a  most  splendid  collection. 
**  Hundreds,"  he  observes,  *'  of  va- 
rious species,  glowing  in  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  prism,  surpassing  the 
lustre  of  precious  gems,  and  all  the 
most  brilliant  tints  of  the  humming 
birds,  covered  the  stones  of  the 
market-place  of  Vera  Cruz.*'    The 

Elace,  it  is  well  known,  is  roost  un« 
ealthy,  and  the  stranger  is  in  dan- 
ger every  hour  he  remains  within  its 
walls,  surrounded  by  arid  sands,  ex- 
tensive swamps  and  savxmnahs,  the 
exhalations  from  which  scatter  every 
where  the  seeds  of  contagion  and 
death.  ]\{r  Bullock  was  assured  of 
protection  and  passports  fpr  his  aub- 
sequent  journey  to  Xalappa  (which 
is  half-way  up  the  Table  Mountain) 
from  the  republican  gjsneral,  whom 
he  met  there,  and  by  whom  he  was 
treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
Mr  Bullock  set  out  on  the  8th  of 
March,  in  a  hired  carriage,  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  in  company  with  Mr 
Vanderies,  an  intelligent  Frendi 
gentleman,  and  his  son,  on  the  road 
to  Xalapna.  In  order,  however,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  journey,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state  something 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  he  was  now  to  travel.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  country  4>f  Mexico 
begins  to  rise  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea-coast;  andthat  after  it  reaches 
the  height  of  from  0  to  8000  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  spreads  out  into  vast 
plains,  and  is  called  Table  Land,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  table.  Xalappa,  to 
which  Mr  Bullock  was  now  travelling, 
is  situated  more  than  halfway  up  this 
elevation.  It  need  hardly  be  stated, 
that  the  climate  is  sensibly  imiAx>ved 
as  the  traveller,  receding  from  the 
sea-coast,  climbs  the  Table  Land, 
the  great  tropical  heats  being  n^lti- 
gated  by  the  height  of  the  ground^ 
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and  the  country  becoming  pleasant 
and  healthy.  jThe  sea-coast  is  the 
abode  of  heat  and  ferer ;  but  Xalappa, 
where  the  European  oak  first  begins 
to  appear^  is  the  b^;inning  of  that 
happier  r^on  which  is  the  seat  of 
health  <ind  of  perpetual  spring. 

I'he  first  day's  journey  of  our  tra« 
▼elling-party  terminated  at  San  Ra-* 
£iel,  where  they  repaired  to  the  Po- 
sada, or  inn,  which  is  a  large  shed 
thatched  with  leaves  or  reeds,  partly 
inclosed  like  a  bird-cage,  and  freely 
admitting  the  air.  It  is  so  little  bar? 
rieadoed,  as  to  aUow  whaterer  passes 
within  to  be  seen  from  without,  and 
the  roof  projects  very  considerably 
over  the  sides.  Into  this  common 
resort  of  all  travellers  Mr  Bullock 
and  his  party  were  conducted,  and 
told,  that,  unless^  they  had  beds  of 
their  own,  they  must  repose  on  the 
floor,  nothing  being  furnished  but 
shelter  fh)m  t}ie  rain>  and  Indian 
corn  for  the  cattle.  Here  having 
disposed  their  matresses,  they  pro- 
poMd  to  go  to  rest;  hoping  that  fatigue 
would  operate  as  a  soporific ;  and  we 
have  the  following  account  of  the 
comfortable  manner  in  which  they 
passed  the  night,  which  may  be 
taken,  Mr  Bullock  informs  us,  as 
a  general  specimen  of  the  state  of  all 
the  inns  on  the  road. 

Several  persons  of  both  sexes,  with 
lorae  chfldrea,  were  in  the  same  room 
with  Of,  in  a  sort  of  gallery  that  project- 
ed over  the  enclosure.  Our  mules,  and 
those  of  other  travellers,  were  fastened  on 
the  out8ide»  while  numerous  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  house,  as  well  as  those  attach- 
ed to  the  difflsrent  conveyances  of  the 
travellers,  were  mingled  with  their  mas- 
ters, and  kept  up  such  a  barking  as  to 
render  sleep  impossible.  We  had  horses 
close  to  our  heads,  eating  Indian  com,— 
the  mules  kicking  and  fighting, — the 
mnleteers  cursing,— dntolerable  and  suf- 
ibcathig  heat,— braying  of  asses,— sing- 
ing and  stinging  of  mosquitoes,  and  the 
biting  of  myriads  of  fleas,  completed  the 
comfbfU  of  what  has  been  called  an  inn. 
How  did  I  pray  for  a  glass  of  water  to 
moieten  my  parched  and  feverish  lips  !— 
how  did  I  Umg  for  an  English  bam  oc 
bay-loft!  either  had  been  a  paradise  to 
inich  an  ii^bmtU  spot.  To  leave  it,  how* 
ever,  would  have  been  to  have  n;n  the 
risk  of  being  devoured  by  the  surroundli^ 
dogs.  Day-light  at  length  brought  us 
relief,  and,  clearing  our  persons  from  the 
dcposiu  of  the  poultry  that  had  roosted 


over  our  heads,  we  rdoaded  our  eaniage, 
and  proceeded  on  a  better  road  than  hm- 
tofore,  having  in  some  parts  been  carried, 
at  considerable  labour  and  ezpenoe,  over 
morasses  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impassable. 

Passing  through  various  towns  of 
less  importance,  they  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  which 
contains,  according  to  Mr  Bullock, 
90,000  inhabitants,  many  of  them 
wealthy,  and  livins  in  good  style. 

Puebla  is  a  splendid  city;  the  atreets 
are  straight  and  broad,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing 
the  whole  into  squares  of  consider- 
able size.  Its  manufactures  have 
fallen  off,  and  it  is  likely  will  fall 
off  still  more,  when  the  intercourse 
with  £urope,  and  especially  witli 
Britain — that  great  seat  of  capital  and 
industry — becomes  more  frequent. 
Coarse  woollen  cloths  were  formerly 
in^de ;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
cannot  possibly  stand  before  the  com- 
petition of  this  country.  Mr  Bullock 
also  visited  the  glass- manufactory, 
where  the  machinery  for  grinding 
the  flint  appeared  very  nme  and 
simple. 

Passing  through  the  city  of  Choi- 
Uda,  and  several  other  minor  towns 
and  villages,  Mr  Bullock  at  lei^th 
reached  the  far-famed  city  of  Mexico; 
and  great  was  his  disappointment,  as 
he  travelled  through  the  drearj  and 
desolate  country  by  which  it  is  ap- 
proached, and  where  there  is  nothing 
that  can  give  the  least  idea  that  a 
great  city  is  near.  "  All  (he  ob- 
serves) is  dreary  silence  and  miser- 
able solitude."  On  arriving  at  the 
harriers,  tbev  passed  through  a  part 
of  the  shabby-looking  trpops  that 
surrounded  the  city,  and  entered  the 
suburbs,  which  were  mean  and  dirty, 
the  people  inhabiting  them  being 
covered  with  ra^,  or  only  wrapped 
in  a  blanket.  The  following  account 
of  what  our  travellers  now  felt  is 
exceedingly  natural : 

So  great  was  ray  disappointment,  that 
I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  I  was  in  the  capital  of  New  Spain* 
the  great  mart  of  the  pcedoos  metals, 
whence  they  flow  to  all  parts  of  the  ha- 
bitable world  I— a  ftw  minutes  mote, 
however,  Iwoi^ght  as  into  the  city ;  and 
whatever  I  had  seen  of  regularity  and 
largeness  of  streets,  size  and  grandeur  of 
churches  and  houses,  was  here  surpassed, 
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md  I  ftbvepaldfilr  iB  fbt  dan^en  aod 
travUc*  I  had  midagoneu  Maayorthtt 
ilratCs  are  neariy  two  miict  in  lengthy 
pofiBctly  lerel  and  straight,  and  with  tha 
eadi  tflrmfaMitiiig  io  Ae  view  of  the  OMOB- 
taiw  thftt  aommiid  thoTaUey.  Most  of 
tha  hooaea  are  of  the  sasM  height,  gene- 
nSty  three  stories,  btgUj  decorated,  and 
wnamentad  with  two  rows  of  baloenies 
of  wvongfaft  iron,  painted  or  gilt,  and 
aooM  of  bronze.  The  stories  are  very 
kAj,  the  apartments  being  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  Ibet  high.  The  first  or  ground* 
ioor  ia  antered  by  a  pair  of  large  folding 
gatca,  ornamented  with  bronze,  often 
thfaty  Ibet  in  hdgfat.  These  lead  into 
the  eomt-yard,  snmranded  by  the  house, 
filled  with  trees  and  fiowers,  producing  a 
▼eij  pretty  eflbct,  and  having  a  gallery  to 
each  floor,  oflteing  so  many  separate  pro« 
ncDadee  under  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
lafau  The  lower  apartments  aie  gene* 
mHy  occnpfed  by  the  porter  and  other 
settama  ;  the  floor  above  is  often  let  off; 
hat  tho  higbest,  which  la  the  principal, 
is  oeoepied  by  the  £unily  themselves, 
having  a  separate  stone  staircase  of  great 
mugnlficence  leading  to  it  Nothing  can 
he  better  calculated  than  these  residences 
Ibr  the  delightlU  climate,  in  a  country 
where  change  of  temperature  is  scarcely 
known,  where  perennial  spring  reigns, 
where  fire-places  are  never  seen,  and 
where  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  have 
gfans  windows  to  exclude  the  night  air 
fhm  the  bed-rooms.  All  that  is  requi- 
site Is  a  strong  roof,  against  the  heavy 
rains  that  occur  at  certahi  seasons,  and 
hrfty  rooma  to  ailbvd  a  free  drcnlation  of 
Che  air;  and  nothing  can  be  better  adapU 
ad  for  tUa  porpoae  than  the  style  of  ar- 
cfaHectore  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 


Numbers  of  the  houses  are  entire- 
ly  covered  with  glaied  porcelaiu^  in 
a  varietT  of  designs  and  patterns, 
wldch  g;ive8  them  an  extremely  light 
and  brilliant  appearance.  The  walls 
of  the  great  staircases  are  also  oma- 
roented  in  the  same  manner,  mixed 
with  a  profusion  of  gilding,  which 
has  a  splendid  efi^t.  The  rooft  of 
the  houses  are  nearly  flat,  and  hrick- 
cd.  Many  of  them  are  corered  with 
flowers,  affording  a  ^leasaht  ^tce  of 
resort  in  a  fine  eveninff,  as  toe  pro- 
qiectls  ddi£^tful,and  the  air  refresh. 
ing»  and  uncontaminated  with  smoke. 
Owing  to  this  species  of  ornament, 
die  dty,  seen  from  an  elevation,  pre- 
sents a  £sr  more  beautiful  appesrance 
than  those  of  Europe,  where  tlie 
red-tiled  and  deformed  roofs,  and 


shapdess  stacks  of  chimnies,  are  the 
principal  features  in  Uie  pronect. 

The  late  convulsions  and  disor«^ 
dera,  the  invariable  consequence  of 
political  cbaiqies,  which  have  he£dlett 
this  country,  have  not  been  favour^ 
ahle  to  its  improvement  Uhinata 
good  will  no  doubt  spring  out  of  pre- 
sent evil ;  hut  the  imm^iate  oonse* 
quences  of  the  Revolution  have  been 
unfavourable,  and  have  wrought  a 
visible  and  melancholy  change  in  the 
sUte  of  the  caintaL  One  effect  of 
the  civil  contests  of  which  the  cou»< 
try  has  been  the  scene,  has  been  the 
dosing  up  of  the  rich  mines,  which 
gave  employment  to  a  numerous  class 
of  labourers,  and  difibsed  wealth  and 
comfort  through  the  country.  It  is 
not  that  we  suppose  the  digging  for 
gdd  or  silver  to  be  more  pofitabls 
tnan  any  other  brandi  of  mdustry ; 
hut  this  was  the  great  staple  produce 
of  the  country;  and  commerce  and 
industry  must  of  necessitv  receive  a 
shock  by  the  stagnation  of  the  trade. 
During  sixteen  years  of  revolution* 
ary  warfare,  also,  almost  all  the  old 
rich  Spanish  families  have  been  ex« 
pelled  the  country;  great  changes 
nave  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of 
others,  who  have  been  compelled  to 
remain ;  and  the  community  is  just 
smarting  under  all  those  immediate 
evils.  This  is  the  price  which  must 
be  paid  for  freedom.  There  is  no 
getting  quit  of  the  old  voke  without 
a  struggle,  and  partial  distress  is  the 
consequence  of  this  struggle.  Ar* 
riving  at  the  very  time  when  all 
these  evils  are  in  full  operation,— 
when  sodety  is  reeling,  as  it  were, 
under  the  revolutionary  shock,—* 
when  the  nauseous  draught  has  been 
Just  swallowed, — when  its  evil  only, 
and  not  its  good,  is  seen,  it  is  ex*- 
tremdy  natural  to  draw  inferences 
rather  unfiivourable  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  this  impression  seems  to 
have  been  strongly  made  on  the  mind 
of  our  travellers  by  the  %s^i  of 
existing  distress.  There  appeared, 
according  to  Mr  Bullodc,  a  visible 
decay  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  from 
that  splendour  which  it  exhibited  to 
Humboldt  immediately  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  "The  superb  Ubles," 
he  observes,  *'  chandeliers,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  of  sdid  silver— 
the  magnificent  mirrors  and  pictures, 
framed  in  the  same  precious  metal. 
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have  DOW  passed  through  the  mint^ 
and,  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  are  drcu- 
lating  oyer  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
families,  whose  incomes  exceeded  half 
a  million  per  annum,  can  now  scarce- 
ly procure  the  means  of  a  scanty  sul>- 
sistence."     These   are,    no   doubt, 
grievous  evils;  but  the  question  just 
comes  to  be,  whether  the  Mexicans, 
in  dread  of  'the  consequences  of  a 
revolution,  were    bound  to  submit 
to  the  intolerable  evils  which  op- 
pressed them, — were  bound  to  submit 
to  every  interdict  which  the  caprice 
or  tyranny  of  the  mother  country 
ahoiud  lay  on  their  industry  ?  Were 
they  bound — the  whole  population  of 
this  extensive  country — to  be  mere 
pack-horses,  to  bear  whatever  bur- 
dens the  insolent  inhabitants  of  the 
mother  country  should  fasten  on  their 
backs?      Were  they  bound  to  be 
quiescent  under  such  miseries,  from 
a  fear  of  those  temporary  convulsions 
attendant  on  political  changes  ?    We 
think  not     They  had  a  stormy  strait 
before  them^  over  which  they  must 
pass  to  the  land  of  light  and  liberty ; 
and  they  chose  rather  to  brave  its 
dangers,  than  to  remain  on  the  oppo- 
site and  dismal  shore  of  darkness  and 
misery.    These  dangers  are  now  sur- 
mounted;   the  evils  of  revolution 
have  been  endured,  and  the  benefits 
of  freedom  are  now  come ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that,  as  they  have  sown 
the  seed,  they  will  now  reap  the  har- 
vest.   There  is  no  doubtthat  indus- 
try, being  set  free  from  its  shackles, 
the  produce  of  the  country  will  be 
increased,  and  there  will  be  a  more 
equal  diffusion  of  wealth.     There 
will  not  be,  as  heretofore,  such  dis- 
tant extremes  of  overflowing  wealth 
and  extreme  wretchedness.    Labour 
will  be  open  to  all  classes,  in  what- 
ever line  they  ma^  think  most  pro- 
fitable.   There  will  be  a  similar  en- 
couragement to  the  free  employment 
of   capital;    wealth    will  circulate 
freely  through  all  its  natural  chan- 
nels;  and  the  aggregate  riches  of 
the  community,  without,   perhaps^ 
such  overgrown  fortunes,  Uie  con- 
sequence of  the  monopoly  of  pro- 
perty by  the  rich  and  the  great,  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  greater,  and  will 
be  more  equally  divided.    So  that 
though  there  may  not  be  the  shewy 
and  dazzling  spectacle  which    im- 
mense wealth  never  fails  to  present, 
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there  will  be  more  solid  comfort  and 
happiness ;  and  as  capital  slowly  ac- 
cumulates from  successful  iuduatrj, 
splendid  fortunes  will  again  arise;  the 
price,  not  of  political  monopoly,  but 
of  commercial  enterprize,  and  a  stand- 
ing encouragement,  therdbre,  to  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct 

The  evils  of  the  revolution  were 
every  where  visible,  not  mo^y  in 
the  ruin  of  individuals,  but  in  the 
decay  of  public  institutions,  estab- 
lished for  the  improvement  of  liter- 
ature and  the  arts.      Mr  Bullock 
visited  the  theatre  in  Mexico,  where 
the  exhibitions  were    wretched   in 
the  extreme ;   the  orchestra  indif- 
ferent ;  the  scenery,  dresses,  and  ma- 
chinery, inferior  to  the  performances 
of  Bartholomew  Fair.    The  perfor- 
mers were  in  a  style  entirely  correa- 
pbnding.  The  aspect  of  the  audience 
was  greatly  affected  by  the  woefol 
change  which  has  taken  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  once  gay  dty. 
Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  house  was 
occunied,  and  there  were  but  few 
females,  and  these  but  indifferently 
dressed.    Two  or  three  Canton  crape 
shawls  were  the  only  coloured  arti- 
cles of  dress  to  be  seen.    A  gentle- 
man mentioned  to  Mr  Bullock,  that 
he  had  visited  this  place  of  amuse- 
ment forty  ye^rs  before,  during  the 
vlceroyalty  of  Galvez,  and  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  miserably 
altered  appearance  of  this  once  splen- 
did place  of  amusement,  whicn  be 
had  before  seen  crowded  to  excess  by 
brilliant    audiences.      The  Botanic 
Garden  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can 
be  seen.    It  is  full  of  the  most  ele- 
gant plants  and  flowers  unknown  to 
the  eye  of  a  European,  and  all  flou- 
rishing in  the  highest  degree.   Such, 
however,  were  the  exigences  of  the 
state,  that  the  pension  to  the  Italian 
Professor,  who  had  the  care  of  this 
beautiful  and  useful  estabUshmenty 
was  about  to  be  taken  away. 

Mr  Bullock  gives  a  lively  and 
amusing  account  of  the  gcnenH  as- 
pect of  Mexico ;  of  the  inhabitantSy 
and  their  manners  and  customs. 
Their  markets  form  an  interesting 
spectacle,  particularly  the  markets 
for  vegetables  and  birds,  which  are 
constantly  arriving  of  a  rooming,  in 
hundreds  of  Indian  canoes,  by  the 
lake  of  Chalco.  Mr  Bullock  men- 
tions, that  he  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
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anuaing  the  fruits  and  Tegetobles, 
ibej  were  so  splendid,  and  in  such 
fsnety,  many  of  them  scarcely  known 
in  Europe.  For  these  details  we 
most  refer  lo  the  work  itself,  as  they 
ndier  run  to  too  great  a  length  to 
be  extracted.  The  Indians  also  bring 
to  market  a  considerable  quantity  of 
A  amsll  ddicate  fish,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  long,  which  they 
take  in  nets,  in  the  canids  and  ditches 
near  the  lakes. 

There  is  no  doubt,  when  we  con* 
aider  the  state  of  this  extensive  coun* 
try,  ss  to  incfostry  and  capital,  that 
it  win  afford  a  great  market  for  Bri- 
tidi  manufactures.   The  muslins  and 
calicoes  of  Great  Britain,  both  print- 
ed and  plain,  are  in  great  request ; 
but  the  German  linens  sell  better 
than  the  Irish.     The  blue  and  white 
earthen  ware,  manufactured  in  Bri« 
tain,  is  also  much  sought  after,  and 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  injure  the 
domeidc  manufacture  of  those  arti- 
cles. The  low-priced  French  woollen 
cloths  aeem  to  be  preferred  to  the 
British  fine  ones,  the  glory  of  a  Mex- 
ican dandy  being  to  appear  in  a  new 
coat  as  glossy  as  possible.    Cotton 
stoddncB  are  in  great  demand ;  and 
MrBoUock  thinks,  that  if  a  few  of  our 
well-dresBed  countrywomen  were  go- 
ing oTcr,  as  specimens  of  our  manu- 
frctures,  that  it  would  greatly  acce- 
lerate the  change  which  is  going  on, 
and  that  Glasgow  and  Manchester 
mig^t  double  tneir  exportations  in  a 
few  months.    There  are  no  optical 
instruments ;  and  cast-iron,  so  gene- 
nlly  useful  and  necessary  in  this 
country,  is  idmost  unknown  here. 
Of  its  powers,    as  connected  with 
tteam,  they  have  received  such  ex- 
merated  accounts,  that  they  gene- 
rally disbelieve  the  whole  as  an  idle 
tale.    English  beer  and  porter  are  in 
great  demand,  and  sold  sometimes 
lor  four  or  five  dollars  per  bottle. 
Breweries  are  about  to  be  establish- 
ed, for  which  they  have  a  verv  fine 
barley.    Medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge is  at  a  low  ebb.  Several  young 
eysidans  from  the  United  States 
d  arrived,  and  were  getting  into 
practice. 

From  this  account  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Mexico,  it  is  dear  that  it 
presents  a  noble  opening  for  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  In  this 
country  we  have  an  overflowing  ca- 


pital, with  a  host  of  articans  admira* 
bly  trained  in  every  species  of  re- 
fined industry.  We  nave  capital 
and  industry  at  command,  in  short ; 
and  such  improved  machinery,  also, 
that  we  have  increased,  to  an  ama- 
zing degree,  the  powers  of  labour  ; 
and  can,  after  paying  the  heavy  ex- 
pences  of  a  tedious  transport  by  sea, 
undersell  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
of  almost  any  countrv,  in  his  own 
market,  with  all  the  advantage  which 
he  has  of  cheaper  wages.  The  half** 
informed  countries  of  the  new  world 
are  just  precisely  in  that  state  in 
which  we  can  pour  with  advantage 
into  their  marketa  a  supply  of  our 
commodities.  They  are,  in  many 
parta,  extremely  productive;  they 
nave  abundance  of  rude  produce ; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  a  supply  of 
the  finished  manufacture.  They 
want  capital,  and,  still  more,  indus- 
try, of  which  we  have  a  superabun- 
dant supplv ;  and  the  two  countries 
are,  therefore,  in  respect  to  each 
other,  in  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tion imaginable  for  an  extensive 
commercial  intercourse.  We  consi- 
der the  independence  of  these  coun- 
tries of  vast  importance  to  Great 
Britain;  and  that  it  is  our  policy 
immediately  to  recognise  their  inde- 
pendence, which  is  now  notorious  to 
all  the  world,  by  which  we  might 
possibly  obtain  some  relaxation  of 
the  heavy  duties  which  press  on 
foreign  commerce  at  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  one  of  the  chief  inleta 
into  the  interior  of  this  great  con- 
tinent, and  at  which,  as  we  conceive, 
by  a  very  injudicious  policy,  a  heavy 
toll  is  levied  on  the  passage  of  all 
foreign  produce. 

The  improvemento  which  are  at 
present  going  on  in  Mexico,  the  free 
intercourse  with  this  country,  and 
the  great  probability  that  British  in- 
genuity and  capitu  will  be  trans- 
ferred in  great  abundance  to  this  (in 
a  mannerynew  country,  suggest  va- 
rious anticipations,  not  only  as  to  the 
effecto  of  this  change  on  Mexico,  but 
also  on  ti^e  world  at  large.  The 
great  staple,  it  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed, of  these  countries,  has  hitherto 
been  the  precious  metals,  of  which 
the  Mexican  mines  have  yielded 
large  supplies.  But  the  machinery 
by  which  they  have  been  wrought 
is  very  imperfect,  and  in  consequence 
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ei  the  want  of  proper  metns  for 
extracting  the  water,  wany  of  them 
haye  been  overflowed.  We  under^ 
stand  ftom  Mr  BuUodc^  that  the 
great  mine  of  Valendanai  whidi 
yielded  one  year  a  neat  profit  to  ita 
proprietors  of  £j9SO,000,  is  among 
the  number.  A  great  defalcation 
haa  thus  taken  place  in  the  supply  of 
silver  formerly  derived  ft'om  these 
mines.  But  when  new  and  im« 
proved  methods  ne  again  carried 
into  eff^t,  for  the  recovery  of  Uiese 
mines^  the  supply  will  agpain  in- 
crease ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
a  company  has  been  formed  in  this 
country  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
trade,  and  that  neither  capital  nor 
industry  will  be  spared  to  carry  it  on 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  we  may  na- 
turally expect  that  a  new  and  in- 
creased supply  will  be  poured  into 
the  European  market.  One  certain 
consequence  of  this  will  be  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  tbe  pedous  metals 
throughout  the  world,  wbich  leads, 
as  is  well  known,  to  a  general  rise  of 
all  prices.  All  commodities  will  be 
thus  increased  in  their  nominal  rate. 
Money  rents  will  fall  in  value,  and 
all  annuitants  will  eafSe!t  popor- 
tionably :  the  price  of  land  will  rise ; 
but  this  will  only  be  the  money  value; 
the  real  value  will  remain  as  it  is ; 
and  in  general,  no  benefit,  but  rather 
inconvenience  and  loss,  will  accrue  to 
die  oommunity,  from  the  change  that 
will  thus  take  place  in  the  standard 
of  value.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  money,  which  measures  tne  value 
of  all  other  things,  should  remain 
invariable  in  its  own  value.  Money 
is  the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of  im- 
porUnt  contracts.  It  is  thus  indi- 
rectly implicated  with  the  existing 
state  of  property;  and  when  its  value 
is  changed,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
shakes  the  superstructure  which  is 
founded  on  it.  It  subverts  ail  pecu- 
niary contracts,  and  is  the  source  of 
great  disorder,  and  often  of  extensive 
hijustice.  Thiseffect,  therefore,  which 
will  necessarily  be  produced  in  the 
transactions  of  the  world  at  large,  by 
the  improvement  of  6outh  America, 
is  rather  to  be  lamented,  as  it  tends 
to  unsettle  the  fixed  order  of  busi^^ 
ness,  and  cannot  possibly  be  attended 
with  any  good  effect  whatever.    We 
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may  hooe,  however,  that  the  great 
benefit  derived  inm  the  qieoing  of 
sudi  an  extensive  market  for  m«nn« 
iMtures  will  more  than  coonteraet 
any  evil  that  may  arise  Arom  tfais 
source.  At  any  rate,  what  nataimlly 
springs  out  of  the  common  oonrae  <tf 
human  improvement  cannot  be  help- 
ed; the  tide  of  the  world  will  roll  on 
in  qpite  of  all  opposition  ;  and  the 
great  object  ought  to  be,  not  to  ofler 
to  it  any  ineffectual  and  petty  o^in>- 
sition,  but  to  improve  opportunities 
aa  they  occur,  and  to  extract,  out  of 
passing  changes,  all  the  good  poasi- 
ble,  with  the  least  admixture  ofeviL 
Mr  Bullock  left  Mexico  on  the 
I9th  of  Julv  for  Vera  Cms,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  end  of  August, 
and  embarked  for  Burope,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  singularly  grand  and 
romantic  countrv,  marked  in  varioua 
places  with  the  dreadfiil  traces  of  ra- 
ging volcanoes.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  cbanj^  that  had 
occurred  in  Xalappa  dunng  his  ab- 
sence, which  mav  shew  to  our  readers 
to  what  extent  tne  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  operating  in  this  country. 

On  my  return  to  Xalappa,  I  was  im- 
mediately struck  with  tbe  alceratkm  that 
bad  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of 
many  of  tbe  ladies  during  the  short  time 
of  my  absence.  Instead  of  their  univer- 
sally appearing  in  black,  as  formerly, 
many  were  now  to  be  seen  in  the  last  fa- 
shions of  England,  in  white  muslins,  print- 
ed calicoes,  and  other  manufactures  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow ;  and  the  public  ~ 
promenade  on  the  evening  of  a  Sunday  or 
holiday  presented  an  appearance  of  gidety 
hitherto  unknown.  On  inquiring  the 
cause  of  this  change,  I  was  informed  that 
it  principally  arose  from  the  volumes  of 
Ackermann*8  fiuhious,  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  England,  and  the  arrival 
of  an  English  lady,  whose  newly-import- 
ed  wardrobe  had  made  a  hasty  tour 
through  most  of  the  respectable  houses  in 
the  city,  and  from  which  the  belles  had 
taken  their  new  costumes.  I  beUeve  a 
few  of  our  dashing  milliners,  with  a  to- 
lerable stock  in  trade,  would  soon  realize 
a  property ;  and,  by  introducing  British 
manufactures  where  they  are  at  present 
httle  known,  add  considerably  to  their 
consumption  :  the  revolution  in  dress  and 
ikshion  wfll  probably  be  as  great  as  that 
in  politks,  and  I  hope  will  change  more 
frequently. 
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THB  FAMILY  OP  OLBKHOWAK. 


The  literary  taste  of  tbe  pulilic 
hisoi  late  been  almost  excliuiTeljr 
directed  to  Uie  tracing  out  and  pain^ 
iog  the  antiquated  oharaoten  |ind 
customs  of  our  Scottish  ancestors ; 
in  consequence  of  whiqh^  many  na« 
'tionid  traits  and  eccentric p^uliari ties 
which  were  on  the  eve  of  being  fqr 
erer  foigotten^  have  been  caught 
whi)e  hurrying  intp  oblivion*  and 
fixed  ss  permanent  minrors*  wherein 
the  present  geperation  may  behold 
•hsdowed  forth  a  faithful  picture  of 
their  less  refined  and  more  simple 
lipgenitors.  This  tas^>  by  which.all 
je^m  to  be  influenced^  though  pee- 
hf^  carried  a  Uttle  too  far,  is  by 
DO  means,  with  respect  to  nation^ 
ieeUng,  either  a  partial  or  fictitious 
one.  There  is  something  in  the  de« 
linpfttion  cf  ancient  character,  which, 
while  it  amjdy  gratifies  our  most  ea- 
gff  cariosity,  speaks  also  powei^fully 
to  the  heart,  and  awakens  within  us 
80  many  kindred  sympathies,  that, 
to  remain  uninterested^  would  only 
aigaeour  want  of  sensibility;  and 
to  decry  them  as  untrue  to  Nature, 
ovr  utter  ignorance  of  what  consti- 
tntes  such  a  standard. 

I  would  also  add  my  humble  mite 
to  the  general  sum,  b^  attempting 
the  p(^traiture  of  a  family  at  present 
in  existence,  who  embody  within 
themselves  idmost  every  tning  now 
deemed  eccentric  in  ancient  Scottish 
character,  and  who  are  perhaps  less 
tainted  with  the  prevailing  manners 
of  the  pesent  day  than  any  other 
tolly  tnrougbout  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land. Boru  in  the  same  parish  In 
winch  they  and  their  forefatners  hava 
£or  centnriea  rusticated,  (a  parish  ly* 
h^  in  tbe  western  district  of  I>um« 
mes-shire,  and  which  Hogg#  in 
his  '' Queen's  Wake,"  denominates 

**  green ,"  &c),  I  have  knoWn 

them  almost  from  childhood,  and  can 
aver,  that  however  much  the  follow^ 
ug  account  of  them  may,  in  some 
reipects,  appear  like  caricature,  it  is 
itnctly  cmrrect  in  every  leading  par- 
ticidar,  and  mixed  with  as  little  ex- 
aggeration as  possible.  Indeed  it  is 
to  this  drcumstanoe  alone  that  I 
tmst  for  success;  for  though,  in  abler 
ksnds,  they  nii|^t  furnish  materials 
for  vdnmea,  in  mine,  the  nacrative 
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will  be  more  indebted  to  sterling  ve- 
racity, for  what  merit  it  may  possess, 
4han  to  the  diq[4ay  of  any  gra^c 
powers  J  am  master  of.  For  obvious 
reasons,  I  have  drawn  over  them  the 
.veil  i)i  a  fictitious  name,  which, 
however,  takes  nothing  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  picture,  for,  whatevejr  is 
natural,  comes,  with  r^ard  to  inters 
est,  within  the  scope  of  the  poet's  Unity 

^  The  rose,  by  any  other  name,  would 
smell  as  sweet.*' 

The  members  of  ik\»  singular, and 
.truly  original  famUy,  who,  notwitb- 
4itanding  the  many  oddities  attached 
to  their  character,  are  scarcely  known 
bevond  the  limits  of  their  native  n»< 
risn,  consist  of  one  man  considerably 
above  the  middle  age,  who  is  laird  q£ 
the  farm  they  occupy,  with  three  or 
four  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  older 
4han  himself,  and  wrinkled  enough, 
.as  may  be  supposed,  this  being  ge« 
nerally  the  case  with  old  forlorn  jnai- 
dens,  whose  tempers  have  become 
soured  by  want  and  disappointment. 
These  are  what  may  he  called  the 
old  stock ;  then  die  laurd  has  tiso 
sons,  the  £ruit  of  his  marriage  aevend 
years  ago,  vrith  a  woman  of  a  re- 
spectable and  somewhat  genteel  fa* 
inily»  who  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
.separate  from  him,  beina;  unaime  to 
transport  herself  from  the  point  of 
civilisation  to  which  society  had  then 
attained,  backwards  for  at  least  a 
century,  to  ''his  own  times,"  as 
Bishop  Burnet  hath  it ;  or  to  keep  her 
own  side  of  the  house  with  his  Ama- 
•onian  aisten,  who,  to  use  an  old 
phrase,  ''  could  have  eaten  all  they 
liked  of  her*"  One  or  two  of  these 
.sisters  have  also  added,  though  nat 
-so  economically  as  the  laird,  const* 
derable  additions  to  the  family,  soine 
of  whom,  in  their  turn,  have  again 
enlaiged  it ;  so  that  the  ancient  house 
of  Glenhowan  contains  under  its  roof 
no  fewer  than  three  generations. 

Jn  mentaUy  fetching  the  picture 
of  those  who  yet  retain,  without  any 
mixture  of  modem  refinement,  the 
unsophisticated  manners  of  our  an- 
cestors, we  never  fail  to  make  an  in- 
nocent and  artless  simplicity  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  in  thmr 
character;  but  such  an  Arcadian 
Be 
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trttit  formg  no  part  of  the  moral  phy- 
siognomy of  any  of  the  family  I  am 
describing.  That  sensitive  modesty^ 
which  blushes  with  embarrassment 
when  drawn  into  a  sphere  of  higher 
attainments  and  great  urbanity,  or 
when  surprised,  in  its  own,  by  the 
unexpected  intrusion  of  those  more 
conversant  with  the  customs  and  eti- 
quette of  the  world — that  war  between 
consciousness  of  worth,  and  diffidence 
in  presuming  upon  it — that  warm 
and  unvitiated  sensibility  of  soul, 
which,  like  a  well-tuned  instrument, 
is  ever  in  harmony  with  Nature,  are 
ingredients  at  best  but  sparingly 
mhced  with  mortal  composition,  and 
which  here,  in  particular,  have  been 
entirely  withheld.  Philosophers  in- 
form us^  that  the  first  step  man  takes 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  is  from 
savage  to  nastoral  life ;  but  the  fa- 
mily of  wnich  I  am  speaking  have 
convinced  me  that  mankind  do  not 
rush  at  once  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  but  that  there  are  some  inter- 
mediate stages,  at  which  they  halt 
for  a  little  occausionally,  to  habituate 
themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the  new 
sphere  they  have  attained,  and  estab- 
lish their  footing  there  before  they 
reach  forward  to  another.  The  tran- 
sition is  not  immediate,  as  we  are  apt 
to  suppose,  while  theorising  upon  the 
state  of  early  society ;  the  sun  does 
not  spring  from  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness in  the  east,  and  shoot  to  its  cul- 
minate position  in  a  moment;  it 
scales,  by  slow  d^ess,  the  steep  of 
heaven;  and  in  this  respect  furnishes 
a  very  apposite  picture  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  intellect.  Were  Kaimes 
himself  to  revisit  the  world  he  has 
enlightened  by  his  labours,  and  be 
placed  among  the  inmates  of  Glen- 
howan,  I  am  certain  he  woidd  find  it 
no  easy  task,  with  all  his  discrimina- 
tion and  logical  inductions,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  particular  stage  to  place 
them.  He  would  find  so  much  of  sa- 
vage and  pastoral  manners  huddled 
and  blended  together,  as  to  baffle  all 
his  efforts  at  drawing  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them ;  and  he  would  at 
last  be  obliged  to  set  his  mind  at  rest, 
by  coming  to  sudi  a  conclusion  as 
many  of  our  naturalists  sagely  do, 
when  a  different  colour  of  the  skin,  a 
joint  or  two  more  in  the  vertebre,  or 
any  other  slight  anomaly  among  some 
kzfemberi  of  a  species  of  anim&  be« 
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tween  which  the  great  and  general 
outlines  of  Nature  are  the  same — 
namely,  that  they  are  an  intenne- 
'diate  class,  and  ml  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two  to  which  they  bear  the 
nearest  resemblance. 

But  let  us  now  dose  vrith  our  srnb- 
ject ;  and,  in  order  to  proceed  me- 
thodically, let  us  take  a  peep  at  the 
scenery  amid  which  Glenhowan  is 
situated. 

The  reader  may  fancy  to  himself 
two  collateral  ridges  of  lofty  bills, 
running  in  a  westerly  direction  for 
several  miles,  tUl  terminated  bv  other 
masses  more  stupendous,  that  distract 
the  eye  with  their  wild  irregularity, 
while  striving  in  vain,  at  a  uistancey 
to  explore  an  egress  towards  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  a  little  stream  leaping 
fi-om  among  them,  as  if  descended 
from  the  Ay,  that  seems  there  to 
have  dropt  the  edge  of  its  curtain, 
and  realissed  the  fable  of  Atlas.  The 
valley  between  these  two  ridges  ia 
so  narrow,  that  in  most,  places  the 
stream  may  be  said  to  wash  the  bases 
of  both,  as  it  vrinds  round  their  vast 

angles,  to  fall  into  the  C ,  a  short 

way  beneath  the  village  of  M ; 

and  upon  its  banks,  which,  for  a  con- 
siderable way  towards  its  source,  are 
beautifully  shaded  with  the  birch, 
the  alder,  the  oak,  and  the  hazel, 
may  be  seen  gradually  peering  at 
intervals,  as  if  reposing  beneath  the 
shadow^of  the  incumbent  mountains, 
the  onsteadings  of  the  laird  and  the 
farmer,  or  the  smoke  curling  in  spi- 
ral wreaths  from  the  chimnies  of 
their  workmen's  cottages,  and  emu^ 
lating  the  altitude  of  the  hills,  whose 
summits,  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
seem  almost  to  lose  themselves  amid 
the  deep  cerulean  of  heaven.  Far- 
ther on,  the  houses  become  more  un- 
frequent;  the  woods  at  last  termi- 
nate, and  a  landscape  opens  upon  yon. 
composed  of,  here  and  there,  a  srodi 
piece  of  meadow,  and  hills  of  the 
most  vivid  green,  where  naked  Nature 
sits  enthroned  amid  rocks,  and  cata- 
racts, and  storms,  and  casts  her  eye 
over  the  aspect  of  a  country  nndiait- 
ged,  in  all  its  leading  feature^  since 
the  birth  of  creation.  Almost  at  the 
extremity  of  the  glen,  (for  here  maybe 
assigned  its  partial  termination,)  and 
nearly  the  last  farmer's  residence  widi- 
in  it,  sUnds  the  house  of  Glenhow- 
an, in  the  midst  of  a  small  clump  of 
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itngg^Ung  trees ;  amd,  from  Ae  raTaget 
of  thne,  and  the  ne^ect  of  its  owner, 
almost  an  utter  mia.  A  huge  moun- 
tain here  mas  ahnost  across  the  glen, 
and  intereepts  the  prospect  to  the 
westward,  and  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
eastwand;  the  acute  angle  of  the 
aboTe-mentioned  ridges  bound  almost 
die  view  in  that  cUrection,  ao  that 
joa  are  inclosed  within  a  spacious 
UDphitheatre  ;  where,  unlike  tne  nar- 
rowing efiect  produced  by  the  mi- 
mickrj  of  man,  the  soul  expands 
itsdf  to  embrace  the  vastness  of.  Na« 
tore,  and  becomes  elevated,  and  im- 
bued with  a  portion  of  her  sublimity. 
The  area,  to  continue  the  metaphor, 
is  here  considerably  extended.  Se- 
veral large  flats  of  meadow,  very 
fruitful  in  hay,  run  along  the  margin 
of  the  rivulet ;  and  in  many  places 
are  drier  and  more  genial  spots,  a- 
dapted  to  the  purposes  of  tillage,  that 
bear  good  crops  of  oats  and  barley ; 
hat  hay  is  their  principal  crop,  and 
exercises  their  industry  a  considerable 
part  of  the  summer ;  for,  though  the 
spots  capable  of  cidtivation  are  by 
DO  means  neglected,  yet  agriculture 
snd  its  produce,  in  the  moorlands, 
form  bat  a  secondary  concern.  The 
eottiog  and  winning  of  their  hay,— 
the  stacking  of  it,  which  is  always 
the  most  important  work,  and,  ex- 
cept smearing,  the  most  merry  in  the 
@r,— the  looking  of  the  hill,  a  de- 
uM  task  in  summer, — ^and  the 
tending  of  their  sheep  and  other  cat- 
tle, are  the  chief  avocations  of  the 
moorland  fanner. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the 
description  I  have  given  of  the  site 
of  Glenbowan,  how  little  intercourse 
its  family  can  have  with  society,  and, 
oon8eqaently,how  little  of  the  world's 
present  knowledge  or  habits  they  can 
be  nosaessed  of.  They  seem  like  i^ 
rock  in  the  middle  of  a  stream; — the 
^Asbions,  the  language,  and  the  man- 
ners of  mankind,  are  for  ever  chan- 
ging and  gliding  past  them,  while 
tbevreroain  unalterably  the  same,  and 
itill,  to  the  imagination,  appear  co- 
looitd  with  the  same  romantic  tinge 
of  andqaity.  The  customs  and  pe- 
coliarities  of  their  forefathers  appear 
to  have  he^i  no  less  an  heritablepro- 
^ertythan  their  land.  They  have 
mended  unadulterated,  through 
Bttay  generations,  and  bid  fair  to 
ttake  the  toor  of  many  stilL    Even 
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their  dress  is  still  imitated  vrith 
scrupulous  exactness;  and  the  house, 
the  furniture,  and  the  few  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  that  are  seen  on 
the  farm,  all  wear  the  aspect  of  the 
banning  of  last  century. 

1  have  often  had  the  drum  of  my 
ears  almost  beat  in  pieces  by  the 
noisy  garrulity  of  grandfadiers  and 
grandmothers,  while  enlarging  upon 
Uie  superior  merits  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  full  of  sap,  and  un* 
furrowed  with  a  wrinkle,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  bow  wi^  humble 
deference,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  to 
the  dogmatic  asseveration,  that  our 
flippant  period  could  bear  no  compa- 
rison with  their's;  and  the  family 
of  Glenbowan  have  not  escaped  this 
passion  for  reminiscence,  and  pride 
in  the  aniique,  which  seems  to  be 
the  rust  of  old  age,  and  the  common 
lot  of  humanity.  They  fail  not  to 
expatiate  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
times  that  are  past,  and  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  present ;  and,  to  the 
pride  of  belonging  to  a  nobler  era, 
they  add  the  genealogy  of  a  long  line 
of  dignified  ancestors,  in  recounting 
the  names  and  history  of  whom  they 
might  teach  a  Jew  correctness  and 
particularity.  A  great  number  of 
lairds  are  reckoned  on  the  paternal 
side ;  and,  on  the  maternal,  they  have 
no  less  pompous  a  list,  tracing  their 
descent,  if  1  remember  aright,  even 
so  high  as  knighthood.  That  they 
value  themselves  upon  these  "  full- 
blown" family  honours  is  a  very  ob- 
vious inference.  To  strangers  who 
visit  them,  they  affect  a  politeness 
and  consequential  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, which  form  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  and  laughable  of  all  their 
peculiarities ;  for  either  of  these  at 
upon  them  with  just  as  good  a  grace 
as  the  larse  black  coat  of  the  great 
iexicograpner  Dr  Johnson  would 
have  done  on  the  little  dwarf  kept 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  could 
have  danced  in  one  of  its  pockets. 
This  heterogeneous  mixture  of  pride 
and  politeness  leads  them  to  be' ex- 
tremely punctual  in  rendering  "  ho<» 
nour  to  whom  honour  is  due."  On 
going  among  them,  you  are  instantly 
beset  by  the  whole  troop  of  fair  ladies, 
ducking,  and  curtseying,  and  Sir-ing^ 
and  how-do- you-do-ing  you,  at  such 
a  rate,  and  with  so  much  oddity  of 
gesture,  that  it  would  require  all  th^ 
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Ml-otture  of  the  leaned  Doctor  I  teen* 
tionedabove  to  maintain  yoar  gravity^ 
lor  to  be  grave  in  tbe  teidst  of  audi 
a  Bcene  "  exoeedaaU  power  of  face." 
Then  the  kird  ooming  forward^ 
with  his  .narrow  and  weather-beaten 
▼isage^  reminding  yoa  of  the  sharp 
features  of  a  squirrel — a  tall,  meagre 
fcftm, — ^his  bones  kept  together  mere* 
ly  by  sinews,  and  almost  rattling  like 
«  Castanet  within  his  skin,— mddng 
his  obeisance  so  low  that  yon  see  into 
the  hole  of  his  neck,  and  elevating 
his  back-bone  to  such  a  height  as  ex- 
actly to  represent  the  figure  of  a 
camel !  he  is  there,  with  the  whole 
troop  of^ir  ladies  at  his  heels,  with 
their  "  nods,  and  becka,  and  wreathed 
smiles,"  as  when  I  at  first  beheld 
them ;  and  were  I  on  the  point  of 
death,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter. 

The  younger  members  of  the 
household  stand  at  a  distance,  in  the 
back-ground  of  the  picture,  and  gaze 
upon  you  with  a  mixed  expression 
of  inquisitive  curiosity  and  stupid 
astonishment,  among  whom  I  must 
not  pass  over  in  silence  the  elder  of 
the  laird's  two  sons,  a  lad  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  i^,  and  "  heir  ap- 
parent" to  the  esUte  of  Glenhowan. 
He  is  already  as  uU,  and  wants  only 
the  age,  the  withered  visage,  and  the 
unmceful  projection  of  the  hams, 
to  be  the  perfect  transcript  of  his 
fiither ;  for  in  every  other  particular, 
his  auldwartdness,  as  the  neigbbours 
aignificantlv  call  it,  fully  comes  up 
to  the  family  standard.  This  is  the 
Ineyiuble  consequence  of  the  way  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up  from 
his  infancy,  amid  the  same  wild  and 
aequestered  scenery,  and  eigoying  no 
opportunities  of  associating  with  any 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  domes- 
tic drde,  or  of  imbibing  ideas,  or  of 
acquiring  habits,  different  from  those 
which  were  thought  ancient  in  the 
days  of  his  great-grandfather. 

The  village  of  M is  scarcely 

Ave  [miles  distant,  vet  he  baa  been 
there  only  twice  in  his  lifetime.  His 
first  visit  happened  to  be  on  the 
evening  of  an  illumination,  during 
Ae  r^oicings  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  and  however  poor  such  an 
attempt  at  splendour  midit  in  reality 
be,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
nevfer  had  his  fancy,  even  in  her  su- 
bhtoew  flighte,  im^ied  to  herself  a 
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ftiiryland  so  repleie  with  novel  and 
wonderful  objeeto,  as  the  entirely 
new  world  that  now  burst  upon  hia 
bewildered  senses.  Tbe  nmnber  of 
houses  crowded  together,  with  a  re- 
gularity of  whidi  he  had  never  en-* 
tertained  the  most  disUnt  ooacep- 
tion,—^  brilliancy  of  the  windowa, 
with  a  candle  in  every  pane,— the 
vast  assemblage  of  people  parading 
the  streeta  to  tbe  sound  of  the  Ma 
and  drum,  and  ahnoat  rending  the 
weUcin  with  their  shouts  and  nierrU 
ment, — the  rattling  volliea  of  diet, 
discharged  at  intervals,  and  the 
flashes  that  preceded  thetr  report, 
striking  fiercely  against  the  canopy 
of  impenetrable  darkness  that  hnra 
over  the  shining  village,  which 
seemed  like  a  star  gleaming  through 
Uie  midet  of  a  pitchy  deud, — were 
subjects  of  amazement  and  wonder 
on  which  Lee  Boo  himself  oould  nea 
have  gazed  wi^  a  greater  iatenatty 
of  surprise  and  admiration.  Be  had 
heard  the  thunder  booming  along  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  that  towor 
above  his  isolated  dwelMng,  and  ha- 
tened  to  it  with  the  soul-subduinf 
impression  of  its  being  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty,— he  had  witaeaaed 
Ae  sublime  warrings  of  the  angry 
dements,  in  a  scene  whose  every  fen* 
ture  accorded  with  their  savage  wild- 
sess,  and  had  raised  hia  eyes  by 
moonlight  to  the  lofty  horison  that 
walled  him,  as  it  were,  from  the 
world,  and  seen  the  stars  apparently 
resting  on  its  edge  like  diadems :  bnt 
all  these  phenomena  had  been  fami- 
liar to  him  from  his  childhood,— their 
frequency  of  recurrence  had  ceased 
to  create  surprise, — and  his  mind, 
like  the  sun  of  Ossian,  sleeping  in  ita 
douds,  had  yet  to  awaken  in  the 
world  of  novelty,  and  experience 
here  the  first  innovation  on  the  sam»- 
ness  of  its  former  existence. 

Weean  scarcely  conceive  a  mote 
interesting  subiect  for  the  specula- 
tions of  a  philosophic  than  die 
thoughts  whicB  must  have  occupied 
his  mind  concerning  the  multitude 
of  olrjects  that  fVom  every  quarter  so- 
licited his  attention  in  thia  singular 
situation.  It  waa  Mke  a  Wnd  maiK 
opening  his  eyes  for  Uie  first  time ' 
upon  the  face  of  Nature  ;  every  thing 
he  beheld  waa  yet  f^  f^om  thoae  aa- 
aodationa  which  beeome  oonnected 
Irith  whatever  we  have  once  obntem*^ 
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fktod ;  atid  tbe  idea^  formed  by  the 
fint  strikiBg  of  80  many  sq^nte  ob* 
jeetoAtonee  upon  his  settsesy  nrast 

inqoe  and  original.  Hia  soul  faa^ 
teaed  io  anccesgion  upon  ail  he  saw^ 
with  an  intenaity  whiek  rendered 
biai  msenaible  to  everr  tlnng  elae ; 
aad  while  be  atammered  npaoddown 
Ihe  streets  like  a  moving  atatoe,  the 
tUnogt  appearaaee  he  exhibited  did 
BSl  M  in  attracting  a  noisy  crowd 
of  the  yoong  Tillage  imps  anmnd 
bim,  who  soon  fancied  that  in  him 
they  had  found  an  olject  more  wor- 
%  ibdr  attention  than  any  thing 
eootteeted  with  the  rc^dnga.  He 
inire  a  bonnet,  fitted  to  hia  head  aa 
closely  asA  wig^  with  an  old-fashion- 
ed  ooat  of  a  very  peenliar  cnty  and  a 
jkid  thrown  o^er  the  ri^tshotdder^ 
tad  knotted  beneath  hia  kft  arm.  A 
vest,  with  huge  pockets,  reached  to 
his  loins;  and  hia  long,  small  legs, 
idnchy  contraated  with  the  short* 
aesi  ef  his  body,  gave  him  the  ap« 
pevanee  of  a  person  moimted  upon 

stUf^  were  shaathed  to  the  kneea  in 

t  pair  of  gnn-mouthed  breeches^  and 

from  tbeMe  downwards  in  stockingB 

inth  the  feet  cut  from  them,  called 

bjthe  country  peo|^  hoshin*.    A 

cor  dog,  whioi  seemed  to  leel  aa 

mA  from  honie  aa  its  master,  at- 
tended respectfully  at  hia  heda;  and 

t  haid  stafl^  cut  hem  hia  natiTC 

ik^^k,  fillad  lua  rig^t  hand,   and 

eoaqdeted  the  aeoontremeata  of  the 

yoBog  heir  of  GleidiorwaB. 
It  is  not  snrpnaing  that  so  strange 

apbeaomendn  ahould  soon  become 

the  centre  of  aU  the  miadiieTons 

pesiB  of  the  i^age.    If  he  walkedi 
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tktj  rsn  shouting  before  and  behind 
him ;  and  tf  he  stopt  to  contemplate 
•ay  new  subject  of  wonder,  ihev  in- 
■tantly  duateied  round  his  stalwart 
person,  some  to  pluck  hia  taUa,  and 
others  to  annoy  him  by  a  profusion 
ofepitheta,  sum  aa  their  invention 
had  ready  for  the  occasion.  Yet  so 
aradi  was  he  absoibed  in  other  spe- 
culations, that  for  a  long  time  he 
tppcarsd  totally  unconecioua  of  their 
presence,  their  noise,  and  even  of 
their  bodily  applianoea,  till  at  k^ 
fiadmc  all  their  efforta  unaviiling  to 
ttake  him  recognise  them>  some  of 
^  note  forwud  aert  attempted  to 
^whim  off  hia  baknee  bt  tripping^ 
Um.    Thia,  though  it  had  the  de- 


sired effect  <tf  breaking  the  spefi  thaf 
aeemed  to  have  bound  his  faculties^ 
m%ht  have  proved  fatal  to  the  ur^ 
ehina  who  devised  it,  for,   had  h^ 
fairly  lost  hia  centre  of  gravity,  their 
utmoat  speed  could  not  have  carried 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  form 
tey  had  undermined,    whiehy    in 
whatever  cfeectlon  it  had  Adlen,  tras 
sure  to  have  overtaken  and  crushed 
one  or  two  of  tfaem.    In  the  very  act 
ef  ftdling,  however,  and  while  the 
dwarfish  rabble  were  predpitately 
vrideninj^  their  ring  on  all  sides,  like 
a  circle  in  the  middle  of  a  pool,  his 
long-lost  consdousness  flashed  upon 
him  at  once,  and  his  hazel  staff,  as 
if  by  instinct,  was  in   a  moment 
thrust*  forward  to  support  him,  and 
break  the  force  of  the  centripetal  at- 
traction  that  was  so  rapidly  shaking 
him  from  his  perpendicular.    Whe- 
ther the  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  his  ribs  came  in  contact  with 
the  end  of  his  staff,  or  a  keen  sense 
ef  the  insulte  thus  offered  him  had 
tended  to  blow  the  coals  of  his  in- 
dignation, is  not  known ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  on  recovering  his  equili- 
brium, he  immediately  cocked  his 
cudgel,  and,  glaring  around  him  like 
a  Hon  at  bay,  threatened  to  take 
fearful  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
••  wrought  his  fall."    It  was  in  vain 
that  the  innermost  drde,  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was  to  be  nearest  him, 
strove  to  avoid  the  desolating  sweep 
of  his  ponderous  weapon,  by  fixing 
their  heels  in  the  pavement  before 
them,  and  leaning  backwards  with 
all  their  might  against  those  in  the 
background.    The  rascals  who  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger  thetnselved 
felt  too  much  interestei  in  this  neiiT 
movement  and  threatening  attitud^ 
of  their  stalwart  automaton,  to  rc^ 
gard  the  danger  of  those  in  ito  more 
immediate  vidnity,  and  still  conti- 
nued pressing  forward  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  so  singular  a  specta- 
de.  Just  at  this  portentous  moment, 
when  the  heir  of  Glenbowan  stood 
collected  in  his  strength,  and  about 
to  lay  prostrate  the  whole  Lilliputian 
throng  that  swarmed  like  emmeta 
beneath  him,  his  father,  from  whom 
he  had  strayed  during  his  trance, 
and  who  had  been    searching  fot 
him  up  and  down  the  village  a  con- 
siderable time,  rushed  forward,  like 
Bin  between  Death  and  Satan,  and 
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9topt  the  execution  of  his  "  big  re- 
▼enge."  The  joy  of  hia  enemies  may 
well  be  im$glned^  when  they  saw 
themselves  thus  rescued  from  im- 
pending destruction ;  and  yet^  so 
short- hved  a  sentiment  is  gratitude^ 
that  no  sooner  were  they  sure  of 
being  out  of  danger,  than  their  for- 
mer impertinence  returned ;  and  both 
their  deliyerer  and  his  second-self 
were  escorted  b?  them  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Tillage,  deafened  with 
huzzas  and  laughter,  and  their  per^ 
sons,  together  with  the  garments  in 
which  Uiey  were  scabbarded,  made 
the  butt  of  the  most  insufferable  ri- 
dicule. 

This  specimen  of  polished  man- 
ners and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  I  have  given  in  the  person  of 
the  young  laird,  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  index  to  the  character  of  the 
whole  family,  except,  indeed,  the 
oldest  generation  of  the  ladies,  who, 
to  the  improvement  resulting  from  a 
very  few  more  visits  to  the  village  of 

M ,  add  the  experience  of  several 

scores  of  years,  with  all  the  prying 
inquisitiveness,  cunning,  and  waspish 
irritability  to  which  almost  every 
old  maid,  at  their  time  of  life,  is 
liable.  But  the  old  laird  forms  the 
greatest  exception  of  all,  having  been 
several  times  at  Dumfries,  about 
twenty  miles  distant ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  upon  urgent  occasions,  such  as 
that  of  his  courtship,  he  has  been 
seen  a  number  of  miles  from  home 
in  other  directions. 

At  these  times  he  appears  mount- 
ed on  a  large  draught-norse,  the  tail 
and  mane  of  which  have  never  been 
trimmed  except  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture, and  whose  long,  heavy,  and 
sluggish  pace  (for  it  is  in  no  case 
whatever  put  to  greater  speed  than  a 
walk)  give  it  an  appearance  no  less 
singular  than  its  rider.  The  dress 
he  thus  comes  abroad  in  consists  of 
a  coat,  vest,  and  breeches,  all  of 
black,  and  made  in  the  very  oldest  fa- 
shion,— a  three-and-sixpence  hat, — 
and  a  huge  pair  of  old  boots,  reach- 
ing to  his  knec'lids,  so  hard,  dried, 
and  wrinkled,  as  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  even  the  slightest  elasticity, 
and  so  wide,  that  he  might  jump  out 
of  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  No 
spur  graces  his  heel  to  goad  the  sides 
of  his  favourite  animal,  which  seems 
to  be  quite  familiar  with  its  master, 
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and  to  tmdge  along  ixnder  him  more 
from  dioice  than  fVom  compulsfon. 
At  times,  however,  he  carries  a  Btaff> 
but  apparently  more  for  ornament 
than  use — at  least  one  would  imagine 
the  horse  thought  so,  as  it  uni- 
formly, when  he  gives  a  tug  with  the 
bridle,  a  flap  with  his  legs,  and  a 
back-stroke  with  the  sUff,  all  at  the 
same  moment,  continues  at  its  usual 
pace,  without  in  the  least  mending  iC» 
or  shewing  the  slightest  conscioua- 
ness  of  having  received  such  an  ad- 
monition. 

I  have  sometimes  had  the  pleaauro 
of  thus  meeting  him  in  his  journey- 
ings ;  and  having  been  informed  how 
much  he  was  gratified  by  a  little 
homage,  I  did  not  fail  to  uncover 
my  head  to  him  on  passing,  and  to 
make  a  very  low  bow,  in  my  most 
approved  fashion,  for  which  1  was 
always  amply  repaid  by  his  ludicrous 
manner  of  returning  it.  The  ex- 
pression of  self-importance,  blended 
with  the  deepest  and  most  fawning 
gratitude  for  the  honour  paid  him, 
which  his  countenance  assumed,— 
the  low  bow,  till  his  nose  almost 
came  in  contact  with  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  and  the  air  with  which 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and 
again  lowered  it  till  it  fell  upon  his 
horse's  side, — were  subjects  of  mer- 
riment for  which  I  would  even  wil- 
lingly have  bowed  the  knee  to  him, 
and  made  every  sacrifice  of  self-con- 
sequence which  perverted  pride  ever 
taught  one  man  to  claim  trom  ano^ 
ther. 

In  this  way  does  the  Laird  of 
Glenhowan  hold  on  his  course,  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  almost  every 
one  he  meets,  but  never  failing  to 
attribute  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  is  gazed  at  to  other  causes  than 
the  appearance  he  exhibits.  The  re- 
presentative of  a  long  line  of  (ac- 
cording to  him)  illustnous  ancestors, 
with  the  light  of  their  memory  con- 
centrated in  himself  as  its  common 
focus,  and  being  still  arrayed  in  their 
venerable  costume,  and  adhering  to 
their  maxims  and  habits, — ^in  net, 
the  mirror  of  his  whole  genealogy,— 
he  fancies  (perhaps  with  as  much 
reason  as  all  who  urge  the  same  plea) 
that  public  notice  is  the  unavoidable 
result  of  that  deference  his  presence 
must  naturally  inspire. 

In  all  these  excursions,  he  takes 
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ptftioalar  care  to  aToid  toll-ban> 
aadbas  been  often  known  to  take 
i  circiiitoas  route  of  many  miles,  re- 
gtrdlea  of  every  obstacle,  the  least 
of  which  would  have  stopt  the  pro- 
gress of  any  but  himself-— and  all  to 
saves  single  three-halfpence.  Taxes, 
too,  ind  uie  share  of  the  Ministers' 
stipend,  which,  being  a  laird,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay,  give  him  no  small 
onessiness,  and  frequently  call  forth 
his  bitterest  invectives.  He  cannot, 
by  any  sort  of  reasoning,  perceive  the 
justice  of  making  him  pav  a  priest 
whom  he  never  went  to  near,  nor 
ever  did,  excepting  a  day  or  two  at 
tbe  time  he  got  his  two  sons  baptiz- 
ed ;  and  he  r^ards  this  contribution 
as  infinitelv  more  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive than  that  required  by  the  king. 
In  return  for  what  is  paid  to  the 
Utter,  he  has  his  property  protected, 
and  bis  rights,  both  personal  and  re- 
lative, confirmed  and  defended ;  but 
from  the  former  he  has — what? 
Why,  a  profession  of  being  his  ipU 
ritual  defender!  from  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  he  can  reap 
nothing  but  disadvantage,  as  the  in- 
visible attacks  of  his  spiritual  foes 
Defer  yet  tended  to  lighten  his  purse, 
i^idi  the  keeping  of  a  mortal  cham- 
pvon  to  repel  them  has  most  mate- 
rially done.  These  unseen  wars  of 
tbeworthv  priest  in  his  behalf,  of 
which  he  nas  heard  so  much,  but  felt 
10  little,  are,  according  to  his  view 
of  thugs,  entirely  destitute  of  merit, 
since  undertaken  so  pragmatically, 
and  merely  tar  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment ;  and  what  still  more  confirms 
bis  antipathy  to  a  standing  army  of 
theokigical  warriors,  is  the  belief  that 
tbe  cbarity  they  inculcate  is  a  home- 
drawn  argument,  levelled  at  his  own 
pocket  along  with  those  of  his  other 
demon-beset  lay  brethren,  and  alto- 
gether uninfluendal  with  regard  to 
wemselves.  Were  his  views  upon 
tbis  subject  adopted,  the  reverend 
ebampions  would  be  necessitated 
cidier  to  disband  or  starve ;  or,  em- 
bracing a  more  heroical  fate,  turn 
tbe  point  of  their  spiritual  weapons 
tpmst  a  more  material  substance, 
VIS.  themselves,  and  fall  with  the 
courage  of  an  ancient  Roman,  for 
not  a  single  zecchin  would  he  give 
iv  theur  maintenance  or  the  support 
^  the  system.  The  bitterness  of  his 
uiimosity  against  them  is  uniform 
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and  unceasing  ;  and  it  is  a  common 
remark  with  him,  when  speaking  of 
his  farm,  "  that  were  it  not  for  mi« 
nisters,  and  devils,  and  craws,"  he 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
himself  easy  and  comfortable  from 
its  produce. 

The  most  of  readers  are  perfectly 
aware  in  what  manner  the  rapacity 
of  ministers  and  crows  may  timet  the 
farmer's  Worldly  property ;  but  how 
devils  are  to  have  any  detrimental 
influence  over  it,  is  a  question  they 
will  no  doubt  look  upon  as  less  easy 
of  solution ;  as,  beyond  our  moral  prom 
perty,  the  influence  of  such  agents  is 
very  seldom  dreamt  of.  The  demons 
here  alluded  to,  however,  are  not  of 
what  may  be  called  the  old  legiti- 
mate stocjc,  but  belong  to  that  sub- 
ordinate class  conceivdl  and  brought 
forth  by  a  superstitious  imagination, 
during  tbe  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  known  by  the  now-scouted 
namesofelfs,  fairies,  &c.  The  fa- 
mily of  Glenhowan  would  present  a 
strange  discrepancy  of  character, 
were  this  superstitious  notion  the 
only  reUc  of  antiquity  they  had  cast 
behind  them  ;  and,  happily  for  their 
uniformity,  they  still  cling  to  it  with 
inveterate  prejudice.  No  accident 
befals  them  that  is  not  attributed  to 
some  supernatural  agency ;  their 
moral  world  is  crowded  vrith  genHf 
on  whom  devolve  the  consequences 
of  every  action  of  their  lives ;  and  as, 
in  many  instances,  the  apropos  occur- 
rence of  some  fortuitous  event  hath 
lent  an  air  of  probability  to,  and 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  justify 
the  harbouring  of,  such  opinions,  so, 
in  like  manner,  the  family  of  Glen- 
howan have  not  failed  to  experience 
some  synchronisms  of  omens,  and 
their  fulfilments  also,  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  their 
credulity.  One  or  two  instances  of 
this  I  can  give,  whidi  may  be  relied 
on  as  authentic :  They  have,  durii^ 
the  year,  a  number  of  unlucky  days, 
as  they  term  them,  when  certain  ob- 
servances must  be  kept,  with  the 
view  of  propitiating  the  invisible  be- 
ings who  are  deemed  hostile  to  their 
interest ;  and,  consequently,  to  avert 
the  danger  from  themselves  and  their 
e£^t8,  with  which  thej  believe  these 
gloomy  periods  of  their  existence  to 
bepr^nant.  Upon  one  of  these  days, 
a  cow  which  belonged  to  them  hap- 
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pened  to  stumble  into  a  ditch  that 
formed  the  boundarj  of  her  pasture, 
and  was  unfortunately  drowned  be- 
fore any  of  the  family  perceived  her, 
— a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
deepened  the  gloom  of  their  super- 
stition, almost  overthrew  their  sanity, 
and  for  a  long  time  rendered  them 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  they  _had 
sustained. 

Among  the  multitude  of  their  evil 
genii,  corncrakes  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  one,  its  cry  being  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  indication  of  death 
to  some  one  of  the  family,  from  its 
having  once  been  heard  a  little  be- 
fore the  demise  of  the  present  laird's 
fither.  His  widow  fell  badly  some 
-time  after;  and,  during  her  illness, 
a  cornarake  was  one  morning  heard 
to  tune  its  pipes  in  an  ac^oining  com* 
.field,  at  a  very  abort  dbtance  from 
the  house ;  and  had  Death,  even  in 
all  the  terror  of  Milton's  prosopopceia, 
entered  her  dwelling,  and,  before  their 
eyes,  struck  his  dart  into  the  bosom 
of  their. mother,  the  weeping  inmates 
could  not  have  been  ttirilled  with 
deeper  horror  than  that  which  curd- 
led their  blood  at  this  unwelcome 
sound.  Convinced  of  its  being  the 
death-call  of  their  mother,  they  im- 
mediately gave  way  to  Ismentation ; 
and,  actuated  by  the  absurd  belief 
that,  to  drive  from  their  ground  the 
•ominous  harbinger  might  perhaps 
avert  her  fate,  the  daugpbters  rushed 
out,  armed  with  long  sticks,  like  so 
many  female  maniacs  at  an  aneient 
Bacchanslia,  and  spread  themselves 
through  the  field  mm  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  thrashing  Ihe  com 
in  all  directions,  which  was  thai 
knee-height,  and  dripping  widi  dew, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  their 
enemy. 

Some  shepherds,  who,  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  happened  to  per- 
ceive Ais  strange,  and,  to  them,  un- 
accountable scene,  speak  of  it  as  one 
in  whidi  were  combined  many  cir- 
cunutances,  both  of  a  sublime  and 
truly  ridiculous  nature.  The  sun, 
Aough  a  while  risen,  was  only  be- 
ginning to  peer  over  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  to  the  eastward,  and  lighten 
with  its  slanting  ray  the  brawling 
bum  and  dewy  meadows  of  the  deep 
■vale  of  Glenhowan,  where  every  blade 
of  grass,  bending  und^  the  weight 
of  a  little  globule  of  humid  nouridi- 
ment,  darted  back  a  tingy  ray  towards 
the  broad-orbed  luminary  ^ra 
whence  it  derived  its  splendour,  and, 
blended  with  myriads  of  others,  dif- 
fused over  the  valley  a  brightneas 
which  seemed  to  those  above  it  an 
ocean  of  silver  radiance.  The  lark 
had  forsaken  its  lowly  dozing  place^ 
and  sprung  aloft,  to  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  moming,  where  it  was  some- 
times seen  to  carol  in  middle  air,  or 
lose  itself  amid  the  clouds  that  woe 
then  rolling  themselves  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  beginning  to 
ascend  into  heaven ;  but,  ben^uh, 
what  a  contrast ! 

The  daughters  of  Glenhowan,  re- 
gar41e8s  of  all  these  beauties,  with 
their  long  loose  hair  sometimes  bang- 
ing over  their  faces  in  matted  ring- 
lets, like  the  tatters  of  a  coachman's 
mop,  or,  at  the  least  puff  oi  wind, 
thrown  backwards  in  wild  disorder, 
and  streaming  over  their  Moulders, 
so  as  to  impart  to  them  the  exact  re- 
semblance of  Discord  preceding  the 
chariot  of  Mars  J  They  were  run- 
ning with  the  most  frantic  gestures 
through  the  long  corn,  that  drenched 
them  with  wet,  and  at  times  almost 
overthrew  them  in  their  progress; 
laying  about  them  with  their  sticks, 
and  fyequently  uttering  the  woid 
'^  Whish  !"  with  great  vehemence, 
the  shrill  and  searching  sound  of 
which  ascended  to  the  shei^erds 
above  them,  who  stalked  off  with  a 
smile,  imagining  that  all  this  bustle 
had  been  occasioned  merely  by  the 
trifiing  circumstance  of  some  of  their 
hens  going  astray.  Their  exertions 
had  at  least  the  effixt  of  silencii^ 
for  a  while  the  corncrake's  noise  ; 
but  not,  alas !  of  averting  the  fate  of 
their  moUier,  who  died  in  a  ^ort 
time  after,  and  thus  fairly  establish- 
ed  the  corncrake's  reputation  for  ma- 
lignity towards  them^  and  insii^t 
into  futurity. 


(To  be  cmcluded  in  our  ne^.J 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


Sermont  and  Charges  by  T.  F.  Mid- 
dfelon,  D.O.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life ;  by  H.  K. 
Bonoey,  D.O.  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  are 
in  the  press. 

Dr  Johnson  is  preparing  a  second  edi- 
tipn,  with  illustrative  cases,  of  Dr  Coin* 
d^*s  Observations  on  the  remarkable  Ef- 
Cscts  of  Iodine  in  Bronchode  and  Scro- 
&ia. 

Mr  J.  W.  Brayley  is  preparing  a  coipi* 
oos  work  of  Loadiniana,  or  Anecdotes  of 
the  Streeta*  Bnildings,  and  remarkable 
Scites,  in  and  near  London,  Historical, 
Antiqiiarian,  and  Biographical.  It  will 
extend  to  five  elegant  small  volumes,  and 
be  iUostrated  by  an  immense  number  of 
engravings. 

Dr  Busby,  whose  connexion  with  the 
mosica]  world   has  been  of  fifty  years 
standing,  will  speedily  publish  three  vo« 
himes  of  original,  or  scarce  and  curious 
Anecdotes  of  Music  and  Musicians,  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign,  and  of  all  ages  as  well 
at  his  own.     It  will  be  embellished  with 
portraits  and  other  engravings,  and  of 
ooorse  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  pre- 
sent scanty  musical  library. 
.  A  oomprebensive  collection   of  witty 
and  homoroos  compositions,  in  prose  and 
vcne,  will  soon  appear,  more  extensive 
tban  any  in  the  language,  under  the  title 
of  The  LBugMng  Philosopher. 
.  Journal  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras 
Army  in  the  Years  1817, 1818,  and  1819, 
with  observations  on  the  System,  accord- 
ing to  whidi  such  operations  have  usual- 
ly been  conducted  in  India,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  Improvements  that  appear 
necessary  ;  by  E.  Lake,  Ensign  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Madras  En- 
ghiecrs,    with  an  Atlas  of  explanatory 
ptetes,  are  neariy  ready  for  publication. 
.   Mr  J.  P.  Wood  has  nearly  ready  for 
pablkation,  a  Life  of  Law  of  Lauriston, 
inpo^ector  of  the  MissiMipi  Scheme ;  con- 
tainiog  a  detailed  account  of  the  nature, 
rise,  and  progress,  of  thb  extraordinary 
Joint  SUKk  Company,  with  many  curious 
anecdotes  of  the  rage  for  speculating  in 
its  ftmds,  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  its  Cuhire. 

Mr  J.  Malcolm,  late  of  the  42d  Regi- 
ment, has  nearly  ready  for  pubUcation,  a 
vtotase  of  poems,  entitled  the  Buccaneer, 
aid  other  Poems. 

Mr  MiOs,  anthor  of  '-<the  History  of 
the  Cmsades,**  is  engaged  on  a  History 
of  Chivalry*  for  next  season. 
Captain. D.  Thomson,  inventor  of  the 
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Longitude  Scale,  has  in  the  press  a  new 
work,  on  the  Methods  of  finding  the  L«m« 
gitude  at  Sea  by  Lunar  Observations  and 
Chronometers. 

The  Rev.  D.  Evans  of  Islbigton  has  on 
the  eve  of  publication  a  small  volume, 
entitled  RictrnKMid  and  its  Vicinity,  with 
a  Glance  at  Twickenhano,  Simwberry 
Hill,  and  Hampton  Court. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  English  Compo- 
sition, or  a  comprehensive  System  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Criticism,  and  Logic ;  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Smith,  A.M.  is  nearly  ready* 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  Ma« 
thematical  Tables,  containing  improved 
tables  of  logarithms,  of  numbers,  loga- 
rithmic sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  othelrs,  useftil  in 
prdfrtical  mathematics,  astronomy,  navi- 
gaUon,  engineering,  and  bushiess ;  by  W. 
Galbraith,  A.M.  Lecturer  on  Mathema- 
tics, Edinburgh. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lord*s  Table,  in  the 
Catechetical  Form ;  to  which  are  added, 
an  Address  to  Applicants .  for  Admission 
to  it,  and  some  meditations  to  assist  their 
devotions,  is  preparing  for  publication  t 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Belftage,  D.D. 
.  Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Lifo  and 
Administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by 
J.  Gait,  Esq. ;  third  edition,  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Dr  Dawson,  of  Sunderland,  is  about 
to  publish  a  new  System  of  the  Practice 
ciir  Physic,  together  with  an  original  No- 
sology, which  embraces  Physiology  and 
Mortrid  Anatomy. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  new  and 
elegant  work,  entitled  a  History  and 
D^criptkMi  of  the  Ancient  Town  and 
Borough  of  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  executed  in  the 
first  manner.  It  will  be  published  in  one 
volume,  of  which  there  will  be  editions  in 
royal  octavo  and  royal  duodecfano. 

M.  Monte,  the  Italian  poet,  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  edition  of  Dante,  with  notes 
and  illnstrationa. 


EDINBURGH. 

Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  by  the  Author 
of  «*  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Ac**  post  9vo, 

The  Duty  artd  Advantage  of  Bariy 
Rising,  as  it  is  fkvoorable  to  health,  basi- 
Oess,  and  devotion:  including  viduable 
extracts  Arom  the  writings  of  the  Rev* 
John  Wesley,  A.M. ;  Rev.  PhiHp  Dod- 
dridge, DD. ;  Rev.  W.  Paley,  D.D.; 
Right  Rev.  George  Horn,  D.D.  Lord  Bi» 
Ff 


MontlJy  List  of  New  PuLlicaiions. 


shop  of  Norwich ;  Dr  Gregory,  Miss 
Taylor,  and  others.  Handsomely  printed 
in  one  poclcet  volume  19rao,  with  an  ele- 
gant and  appropriate  Engraving.  2s. 
boards. 

The  S<H>ttish  Wanderer ;  or,  Patience 
and  Contentment  in  humble  life  exempH- 
ilad  $  in  an  interesting  Memoir  of  Thomas 
Hogg.  By  the  Rev.  William  Read,  A.M. 
Scone  Baston  Lodge,  near  Bath,  Domes- 
tie  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  With  a  fine  engrav- 
big.  Second  edition,  considerably  enlar- 
ged.   8d. 

•*«*  This  edition  contains  nearly  seven 
pages  of  additional  information,  obliging- 
ly communicated  by  the  Rev.  James 
Ckork,  Minister  of  the  United  Secession 
Chnvehy  Jodboigh* 


CAiig. 


Fragments  of  Wisdom,  a  cabinet  of 
sdect  Anecdotes,  religious,  moral,  and 
entertaining;  many  of  them  not  to  be 
found  in  any  former  collection;  with  an 
elegant  and  striking  likeness  of  the  Rer. 
Rowland  Hill,  A.M.  Surrey  Chapel,  Lon- 
don.     16mo.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  6vo.  with 
plates.  Illustrations  of  Acoustk  Surgery, 
in  which  will  be  introduced  a  new  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  Punitent  Discharge 
fhHn  the  M  eatus,  or  Tympanum,  aocomptt- 
nied  with  diminution  of  hearing.  By  T. 
Buchanan,  CM.  Licentiate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Phrenological  Sodety  of  Edin- 
burgh,  and  Suiigeon  to  the  Hull  Dispen- 
sary for  diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Bar,  and 
author  of  the  Guide  to  Acoustic  Soiigery. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AKTianiTIXS. 

The  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble 
and  Eminent  Persons;  comprising  the 
Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 
and  containing  the  only  existing  Rdics 
of  Illustrious  Personages  who  flourished 
in  the  early  History  of  our  Country  prior 
to  the  general  introduction  of  Portrait 
Ptinting.  By  Edward  Blore,  F.&A. 
Svo.     12s.  6d.  each  part 

ASCHITZCTUBE. 

An  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
House  ;  with  a  circumstantial  Detail  of 
the  Operations  carried  on  during  the  Pro- 
gress of  its  Erection,  &c.  By  Robert 
Stevenson,  F.  R.S.E.  Civil  Engineer. 
Royal  4to.  with  Frontispiece  by  J.  M. 
Turner.    £.5n5s. 

BIOORAFBT. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Wilson,  Esq.  R.A.  with  Testimonies  to 
his  'Genius  and  Memory,  and  Remarks 
on  his  Landscapes.  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  J.  Wright,  Esq.  4to.  £.l<i78. 


CLASSICS. 

TheOdesof  Anacreonof  Teos;  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  By  W.  Rich- 
ardson,  Esq.  with  Notes.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 
boards. 

Smith's  Translation  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  accompanied  with  copious 
Critical  and  Historical  lUustrations,  and 
in  a  neatly-printed  column,  in  juxta  posi- 
tion, Hutchinson*s  Greek  Text,  with 
Zenne's  Criticisms.  2  vols.  Svo.  £. litis. 

DRAMA. 

The  Parridde,  a  Tragedy,  in  FivS 
Acts.    By  Robert  Allen,  A.M.    Svo. 


The  Czar,  an  Historical  Tragedy.  By 
Joseph  Cradoek,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.    Svo. 

No.  IV.  of  the  Old  English  Drama  ; 
containing  Heywood*s  Rape  of  Lncrcoe, 
a  Tragedy.     Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Charles  the  Second,  or  the  Merry  Mo- 
narch. A  Comedy  in  three  Acts.  By 
John  Howard  Payne.    Svo.    6b.  sewed. 

EDOCATIOir. 

Lessons,  intended  ibr  introdoctioti  into 
Schools  and  Cottages;  consisting  of  De- 
scriptive Hymns,  selected  from  **  A  Ma* 
nual  of  Sacred  Poetry,  for  the  Use  of 
Public  and  Private  Charities.*'  On  sheet* 
of  open  foolscap,  in  the  style  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  Lessons,  each  page  being  oma« 
mented  by  a  descriptive  print.     Is.  6d. 

The  Paidophilesn  System  of  Education 
applied  to  the  ihrench  Language.  By  J. 
Black.    H  vols.     l^mo.    6s.  6d.  boards. 

The  English  Master;  or  Student's  G«ide 
to  Reasoning  and  Composition :  exhibit- 
Ing  an  Analytical  View  of  the  EngUsh 
Luiguage,  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  oC 
ihe  Principles  of  Fine  Writing.  By  WU- 
Uam  Banks.    Svo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Advice  to  young  Mothers  on  the  Phy« 
sical  Education  of  Children.  By  a  Grand- 
mother.     19ma    7s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Grammar  of  Drawing.  By  Dinaii 
Ball;  containing  a  few  plain,  but  well^ 
authorized  Rules  for  drawing  Heads  and 
Landscapes  in  Water-colours.    4to.     7s. 

FIVE  ARTS. 

British  Galleries  of  Pahiting  and  Seolp- 
tnre;  comprising  a  Oeaeral,  Historical, 
and  Critical  Csialogue,  with  sepsrate 
Notices  of  every  Work  of  Fine  Art  hi  the 
principal  CoUectiotM.  By  C.  M.  West- 
maoott,  illustrated  with  engraved  por* 
tndts  and  interior  views.    Svo. 
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GXOOBJJTBT. 


The  Sooth-Sea  lilands :  being  a  De- 
acription  of  the  Mamien,  Cmtoms,  &c  of 
Cfaeir  Inhabitant*;  and  containing,  among 
the  ocben,  an  iotereeting  Account  of  the 
Sudwich  lafande.  2  Tola.  ISmo.  with 
t«Bnty.iiz  coloured  engravingt.     12s. 

HIITOSY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Heniy  the 
Great.     2  vols.     Sra     £.lii48. 

Memoirs  of  Jeanne  D'Arc,  snmamed 
La  PnceUe  DH>rleans,  with  the  History  of 
her  Times.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  portrait 
«nd  other  plates.     £.lnl6s. 

Venice  under  the  Yoke  of  France  and 
of  Austria ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Courts, 
ivOTemments,  and  People,  of  Italy ;  pre- 
senting a  fiuthfnl  picture  of  her  present 
condition,  and  including  original  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Bonaparte  Family.  By  a 
Ladj  of  Rank«  2  vols.  8vo.  jClnls. 
boards. 

The  Stream  of  History  brought  down 
to  tiie  Year  1824,  shewing  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Empires,  and  the  Progress  of  the 
Arts,  Sdenoes,  and  Literature,  of  every 
Nation  in  the  World,  fh>m  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  £.lnI6s. 
coloured,  and  mounted  on  rollers. 

LAW« 

North^s  Discourse  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, with  lilotes.  Life,  and  Portrait. 
Small  8vo.     6s.  (kt 

A  Report  of  the  Trial  in  the  Court  of 
King*s  Bench,  '^  The  King  v.  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor  of  Cambridge,"  with  the  Pro- 
ceedings  in  the  University,  in  opposition 
to  the  Right  of  nominating  to  the  Profes* 
sotship  of  Mineralogy,  claimed  by  Heads 
of  Colleges.  By  Henry  Gunning,  Esq. 
M.A.     8vo.     56.  sewed. 

Mssicnns  Axm  su&oert. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Symp* 
toms  of  Cataract,  and  the  Cure  of  that 
Disease  in  its  esrly  stages,  by  a  mode  of 
fraotlce  calculated  to  prevent  the  Occur* 
lenoe  of  Blindness,  and  to  render  unne- 
cssiaiy  the  common  Operations  of  Couch- 
if^  and  Sztmction  t  illustrated  by  Cases. 
By  John  Stevenson,  Esq.    8vo.    8s.  bda» 

Lectures  on  the  General  Structure  of 
the  Human  body,  and  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Functions  of  the  Skin.  By  Thomas 
Chevalier,  P.R.S.  Ac   Svo.   128.  boerdsi 

A  Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement. 
By  Francis  Wails,  M.  D.    Svo.    7s.  6d. 


Fart  I.  of  Prindplss  of  Medical  Science 
and  PnwTtice.  By  Haidwicke  Shute,  M.D. 
Svo.    ISs.  boards. 

jaflCSLLAirXGUfl. 

Kow  19  of  the  Retrospective  Raview. 
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Part  XX.,  which  completes  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  Encyciopcedia  Edinensb ;  or  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Sctencet,  and  MiscellaneovMi 
Literature.    8s. 

The  Beauties  of  Modem  Ltterature,  in 
verse  and  prose :  to  which  Is  prefixed^  a 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Age.     By  Jd.  M'Dermot.    Svo.     14s. 

No.  IlL  of  the  Monthly  Critical  G^ 
zette.     2s. 

The  Modem  Reodpt  Book,  or  Arcana 
of  the  Arts  ;  containing  nearly  eight  hon- 
dred  valuable  receipts ;  written,  selectsd, 
and  arranged,  by  James  Cochrane.    4a* 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D. 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin ;  contain- 
ing additional  Letters,  Tracts,  and  Poema, 
not  hitherto  published :  with  Notes,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Sh:  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.    19  vols.  8va   £.8ulls.  bds. 

Parte  I.  to  XI.  of  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica;  or  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  &c.  By  Robert  Watt,  MJX 
jCIhIs.  each  part. 

Tables  for  finding  the  Contents  of  any 
Piece  of  Land,  from  Dimensions  taken 
in  Chains  and  Links,  &c.  By  John  To* 
vey.     l^mo.    3s.  6d.  boards. 

Economical  Cookery  for  Young  House- 
keepers,  or  the  Art  of  providing  good  and 
palatable  Dishes  for  a  Family  without 
Extravagance.     By  a  Lady.    2u  sewed. 

VATVBAL  HISTOST. 

The  Butterfly  Collector's  Vade-Me- 
cum,  or  a  Synoptical  Table  of  English 
BuHerflies;  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  WO- 
Ham  Kirkl^,  A.M.  FiR.S.  Ac.  Svo.  witii 
coloured  plates.     5s.  boards. 

Part  II.  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  ds* 
scribed  and  arranged  m  conformity  with 
its  Organization.  By  the  Baron  Cuviei^ 
4to.  with  plates  on  India  paper,  £.lii4a*, 
Royal  Svo.  with  coloured  plates  £.lu4s., 
or  plain,  18s.     Demy  Svo.  12s. 

SrOYELS  AND  &01UVCE& 

Tales  from  Afar.  By  a  Clergyman* 
Foolscap  Svo.    4s.  <kL  boards. 

Letters  between  Amelia,  in  Londooi 
and  her  Mother  in  the  Country.  WriU 
ten  by  the  late  William  Combe,  Es^ 
iSmo.    5s. 

Grandeur  and  Meanness,  or  Domsata^ 
Persecuttom  By  Mary  Chariton.  3  vols, 
^.InIs. 

Preference.  By  Sellna  Davenport.  2s, 

Man,  or  Anecdotes  National  and  Indi? 
v4dnal ;  an  historical  melange.  By  Maiy 
Ann  Hedge.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

How  to  be  Rid  of  a  Wife,  and  the  LiUy 
of  Annandale.  By  Miss  Spence.  2  vote* 
121110.    12s, 

7inX.0I.O9T2 

A  Glossary,'  or  CoUection  of  W€vdi» 
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Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Cus- 
toms, Pkx>verbs,  &c.  which  have  been 
thought  to  require  Illustration  in  the 
Works  of  English  Authors,  particularly 
Shakspeare.  By  Robert  Nares,  A.M. 
F.R.S.  &C.    440.     £.2iil5s.  boards. 

PHYSICS. 

•  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Coddington,  M.A.  8vo. 
8s. 

Wbgman*s  Principles  of  the  Kantesian 
or  Transcendental  Philosophy,  with  a 
Map  of  the  Human  Mind  according  to 
Kant,  in  English  and  French.    8vo.    6s. 

Wirgman*8  entirely  New,  Complete, 
and  Permanent  Science  of  Philosophy, 
Ibunded  on  Kant*s  Critic  of  Pure  Reason. 
4to.     10s. 

POET&Y. 

Lenella,  a  Poetical  Tale,  and  Miscel* 
laneons  Poems.  By  Richard  Matthews. 
12mo.    Ss.  6d.  boards. 

The  Improvisatrice,  and  other  Poems. 
'  By  L.  E.  L.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  plates. 
lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  an  Heroic 
Metrical  Romance.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Be- 
resford. 

The  Death  of  Uriah,  a  Poena.  By  Ken- 
neth  Bruce.    8vo. 

The  Village  Gnunmar  School,  and  other 
Poems.    Py  Thomas  Maude,  Esq. 

Rhymes  without  Reason,  with  Reason 
for  Rhyming.    4to. 

Poetic  Vigils.  By  Bernard  Barton. 
6vo. 

The  Poetical  Note-Book,  and  Epigram- 
matic Museum  ;  containing  upwards  of 
One  Thousand  Choice  Epigrams,  Fand- 
ftil  Incriptions,  and  Poetical  Mopceaux. 
Selected  ftom  the  most  approved  sources. 
By  G.  Wentworth,  Esq.    7s. 

POLITICS  AKD  POLITICAL  ZCOKOHT. 

State  of  Colombia,  or  Reports  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  presented  to  the  Fhrst  Consti- 
tutional Congress  in  the  Year  1823. 
Translated  from  the  OrigUial  Documents. 
Svo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth  most  conducive 
to  Human  Happiness,  applied  to  the  new- 
ly-propoeed  System  of  voluntary  Equality 
of  Wealth.  By  W.  Thomson.   8vo.  140. 

Is  the  System  of  Slavery  sanctioned  or 
condemned  by  Scripture  F  with  two  Es- 
says upon  the  State  of  the  Canaanite  and 
Philistine  Bondsmen  under  the  Jewish 
Theocracy.    Svo.    3s. 

A  Airther  Enquiry  Into  the  present 
State  of  our  National  Debt,  and  into  the 
Means  and  Prospect  of  its  Redemption. 
By  Francis  Corbuux,  Esq.    4to.     !«•• 
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THEOLOGY. 


Five  Sermons  on  the  Errors  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  preached  in  St* 
Peter*s  Church,  Dublin.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Maturin.    Svo.     58. 

Early  Piety  exemplified  in  a  brief  Me- 
moir of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Mabbft»  of  Mount. 
nessing,  near  BUlericay,  Essex,  with  Ex. 
tracts  from  her  Devotional  Papers.  Bjr 
the  Rev.  J.  Thornton.     ISmo.     Is. 

MassiUon's  Tboughto  on  difltrent  Mo- 
ral  and  Religious  Subjects;  extracted 
from  his  works,  and  arranged  under  dis. 
tuict  heads  ;  translated  from  the  French, 
l^  Rutton  Morris,  English  Minister  at  St. 
Pi^re  and  Calais.     12mo.     5s.  boards. 

The  Holy  Life  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  WaU 
ker,  giving  a  modest  and  short  Account 
of  her  exemplary  Piety  and  Charity.  By 
Anthony  Walker,  D.D.  Rector  of  Fyfi^ 
Essex.  First  published  1690;  abridged 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks, 
domestic  chaplain  to  \jatd  Galway.  1 2mo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Private  Memoirs  and  ConfcssioiiB 
of  a  Self.justified  Sinner;  written  by 
Himself,  and  found  in  his  Grave  112 
Years  after  his  Death.  With  a  short  de- 
tail of  Historical  Facts,  by  the  Editor. 
12mo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Christian  armed  against  Infidelity, 
for  the  Defence  of  all  Denominations  oi 
Believers.     I2mo.     5s.  boards. 

Ingenuous  Scruples,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  answered 
in  Eight  Letters,  forming  a  supposed 
Series  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter. 
By  Alicia  Catherine  Mant  Post  Svob. 
5s. 

TOPOOEAPHY. 

Tours  to  the  BriUsl^  Mountains,  with 
the  descriptive  Poems  of  Lowther  and 
Emont  Vale.  By  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of 
Yanwath,  Westmoreland.     Svo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Tour  in  Germany  and  some  of  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em. 
pire  in  1820, 1821,  and  1829.  B  vols, 
small  Svo.     16s.  boards. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  th* 
City  of  Durham  and  its  Environs.  12mo« 

48. 

yOTAOES  A2n>  TBAYELS. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
Comparative  Remaxks  on  the  Ancient 
and  aM  odem  Geography  of  that  Country. 
By  William  Martin  Leake,  F.R.S.  &a 
with  a  map.    8vo.     18s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine ;  a  periodical 

work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agiicultvrs 

and  Rural  AflUrs.    PubUsbed  QMarteriy. 

No.  XCIX.   Monday,  9th  August,   as. 
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Select  Views  In  Greece,  by  H.  W. 
Wfiliams,  Edinburgh.  Na  II.  Impe- 
rii %^o^  12s.  Proofo,  royal  4ta,  £.lul8. 
Pkoofs,  imperial  4to.,     £l.ullii6d. 

Remarks  on  the  intended  restoration 
of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  as  the  Na- 
tiooal  Monament  of  Scotland.  8vo.  5s. 
boards. 

The  Baocaneer,  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Malcolm,  late  of  the  43d  Reghnent. 
Foolscap  8vo.     6s.  boards. 

System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  with 
descriptive  letter-press.  By  John  Lizars. 
F.  R.  S.  B.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUege 
of  Sor^geoos,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.  Part  V. 
(Mnsdcs  and  Joints  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Extremities.)  Plain,  lOs.  6d., 
Cobmred  after  Nature,  £.lul8. 

%*  This  Part  is  accompanied  with 
two  Snpptemental  Plates  to  Part  IV.,  il. 
faistratiTe  of  Hernia,  from  Dissections  by 
the  hand  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart., 
Suigeoo  to  the  King,  kindly  presented  to 
the  Author,  and  preserved  in  his  Museum 
at  Edinbiirgh. 

Tnmqaillity :  a  Poem.  To  which  are 
added,  other  Original  Poems  and  Trans- 
latioas  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish. 
Second  edition.     By  Miss  Edgar.     8vo. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composition 
and  Application  of  the  English  Language. 
By  Peter  Smith,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish Composition,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Poet 
Svo.     lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Hmts  respecting  the  Improvement  of 


the  Literary  and  Scienti6c  Education  of 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Patrons  and  Professors  of  that  ID- 
stitution.  By  a  Graduate  of  King*s  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.     Is. 

The  Encyclopedia  Edinensis,  Part 
XXI.,  being  Volume  V.  Part  I.  4to.  8s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Patrons  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  Abuse  of  Classical  Educa- 
tion, and  on  the  Formation  of  a  National 
School,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  age, 
the  wants  of  Scotsmen,  and  the  fafar 
claims  of  other  Branches  of  Education. 
By  Peter  Reid,  M.D.     Is. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Minstrelsy ;  being 
a  Collection  of  the  Loyal  EffVisions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Visit  of  His  Mo&t  Gracious 
Majesty  George  IV.  to  Scotland,  August 
15,  1822;  embellished  with  a  correct 
fiilUlength  Portrait  of  the  late  Right  Ho- 
nourable Earl  of  Hoptoun,  Captain  Ge- 
neral of  the  Royal  Archers,  or  Eing^s 
Body  Guard,  from  the  painting  in  the 
Archer's  Hall.  By  John  Watson,  Esq. 
In  commemoration  of  His  Majesty*s 
Visit.  Foolscap  Svo.  68.  boards;  or, 
large  paper,  8s. 

A  Chart,  forming  a  short  introduction 
or  key  to  the  Linnean  System  of  Botany  ; 
neatly  printed  on  a  large  sheet  for  hang- 
ing up  in  the  study  or  shop,  for  the  use 
of  Students.  By  J.  Rattray,  Surgeon 
and  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Glasgow* 
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EUROPE. 

Prakcb.— The  Session  of  the  Cham- 
bers was  closed  by  royal  proclamation  on 
the  4ch  instant,  and  the  following  changes 
in  tbe  French  Cabinet  were  next  day 
oOkiaUj  announced : 

^  Lieutenant-Geiieral  Baron  Damas, 
now  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  Minister  for 
Pureign  Ainur8.^The  Marquis  Clermont 
Toooerre,  now  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
to  be  Minister  of  War. — Count  Chabrot 
to  be  Minister  of  Marine.^The  Marquis 
of  Lauriston,  now  Minister  of  the  House- 
hold, to  be  Grand  Veneur  of  France. — 
Tbe  Duke  de  Dondeauville,  now  Poet- 
msster-Geueral,  to  be  Master  of  the 
Kkig's  Household.— .The  Marquis  of  Lau- 
rittoo  to  be  Minister  Secretary  of.  Sute.*' 

Fnnn  the  complexion  of  the  Cabinet, 
it  il  eTideot  thai  the  triumph  of  De  VH. 


lele  and  his  party  is  as  complete  as  the 
humiliation  of  his  rival,  Chateaubriand. 
Essentially,  the  ministry  is  the  same  as 
it  was;  for  although  there  is  some  chan- 
ging of  places,  there  is  none  of  persons. 
We  may  look,  therefore,  for  a  continu- 
ance of  that  conciliatory  policy,  which  it 
ha^  always  been  understood  that  Villele 
has  been  desirous  of  pursuing. 

Spaik. — ^There  has  been  a  change  of 
ministry  at  Madrid.  Count  Ofalia  has 
been  dismissed,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be 
soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  colleagues. 
The  cause  of  their  disgrace  seems  to  be 
a  suspicion  of  liberalism.  Count  Ofalia 
is  to  be  replaced  by  M.  Zea  Bermudez, 
minister  from  Spain  at  lA>ndon.  King 
Ferdinand  is  now  governed  by  M.  de 
Calomorde,  a  devotee  of  the  apostolic 
jtmta.  The  Confessor  Saez  has,  of  course, 


shared  the  frulti  of  tht  success  of  hk  par- 
ty. He  has  beea  attached  by  the  Pope 
as  '*  prelate  of  the  household^'  to  king 
Ferdkumd,  and  is  soon  to  be  made  a  Car- 
dioaL  Fresh  arrests  have  taken  place. 
At  the  same  lime,  some  partisans  of  ser- 
vilism,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  at- 
tacking and  plundering  the  constitution- 
alists, and  even  of  proclaiming  the  Infant- 
Carlos  king  in  place  of  Ferdinand,  have 
been  liberated— ^^  in  order,"  says  the  mi- 
nister  of  the  apostolk  junta*  *^  to  eflkoe 
all  discord  among  his  mije8ty*s  subjects.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
rumours  of  disturbances  in  Spain,  which 
reach  us  through  the  French  papers,  are 
correct  or  not  in  the  particulars,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  state  of  the 
oouotiy  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  it.  A  quarrel  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  soldiers  took 
place  at  Madrid  on  the  25th  July,  when 
thirteen  or  fourteen  were  wounded,  some 
of  them  dangerously.  Detachments  of 
French  troops  had  been,  it  is  said,  sent 
to  Oviedo  on  the.  23d,  in  consequence  of 
serious  conflicts  which  had  occurred  be- 
tween men  of  both  parties,  and  a'  certain 
number  of  Constitutionalists,  who  were 
the  aggressors,  had  made  their  escape  in- 
to Portugal  It  would  certainly  appear 
from  this  statement,  that  the  banner  of 
the  constitution  had  been  temporarily 
nised  in  that  quarter,  and  that  the  move- 
ment had  not  been  entirely  put  down« 
for  otherwise  the  **  aggressors**  wottl4 
not  have  been  able  to  eflbct  their  escape, 
and  to  retire  where  they  may  collect 
greater  strength,  and  make  all  the  pre- 
parations necessary  for  their  return. 

PoaTUOAL. — Lisbon,  and  the  country 
generally,  continue,  in  appearance  at  least, 
perfectly  tranquil.  The  Royal  decree  for 
declaring  Lisbon  a  free  port  is  postponed 
to  an  indefinite  period.  A  similar  reluc- 
tance is  manifested  in  the  convocation  of 
the  Cortes— a  measure  which  has  been 
described  as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
FortugaL  It  Is  now  deferred  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  postponement  is,  that  the  party 
of  the  Queen  and  Don  Miguel  is  so 
powerful,  that  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained lest  they  should  be  able  to  return 
a  minority  of  members. 

The  determination  of  the  British  cabi.' 
net  on  the  demand  made  by  the  King  of 
Portugal  for  military  aid,  has  not  yet  been 
formed,  or  at  least  has  not  yet  transpired. 

A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
at  Lisbon  on  the  19th  of  June,  chiefly  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat  by  which  it  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed. A  great  many  persons  working 
in  the  fields  were  mortally  struck  with 
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the  malignant  influence  of  this  ezoesshre 
heat.  Many  animals  shared  the  same 
fate;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  otbtf 
plants  were  completely  dried  up  and  re- 
duced to  dust  What  is  called  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  phenomenon  a  *'*'  bonung 
wind**  blew  from  the  north  east.  It  was 
so  hot  that  the  thermometer  exposed  to 
it,  at  midnight,  stood  at  91,  and  in  the 
day-time  at  105.  The  vines  in  devatad 
situations  exposed  to  the  N.E.  are  said  to 
have  entirely  lost  the  abundant  fruit  with 
which  they  were  loaded. 

Germakt— The  German  papers  of 
the  18th  July  contain  two  ordinances  is- 
sued by  the  Austrian  Government,  pio> 
scribing  certain  individuals,  and  prohibit- 
ing them  entering  the  Austrian  territoties. 
These  indivduals  are  Lady  Oxford,  Mrs 
Hutchinson,  the  widow  of  Count  Bonrke, 
the  Danish  Ambassador,  Lord  HoUand, 
and  Lady  Morgan.  I.«ord  Holland*  we 
are  told,  entertains  *'  notoriously  veiy  bad 
sentiments,**  is  ^*  an  enthusiastic  adhe- 
rent of  radicalism,**  and  even  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  openly  utters  the  most 
insolent  abuse  against  the  Allied  Mo- 
narchs  ;**  Lady  Morgan,  again,  has  ex- 
pressed her  free  opinions  in  her  workiu 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  pitiful  than 
this  policy,  now  resorted  to  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  of  directing  their  vengeance  a- 
gainst  individuals.  What  is  it  they  can 
dreSd  from  those  persons  whom  they  have 
now  prohibited  from  their  territories  ? 
Their  subjecU  must  surely  be  in  a  very 
bad  state  if  they  cannot  bear  the  contact 
of  foreigners — if  the  least  exposure  to  con- 
tagion would  corrupt  the  purity  of  their 
principles. 

SwEDEv.— The  revenue  of  Sweden 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half,  but  with  these  receipts  Charles 
John  is  doing  th^  utmost  to  promote  inter- 
nal  improvements.  The  Canal  of  Goth- 
land, now  in  progress  in  Sweden,  is  one  of 
the  largest  works  of  the  kind.  It  is  about 
240  miles  in  length,  including  part  of  two 
great  lakes  it  passes  through,  and  it  ex- 
tends quite  across  the  most  fertile  pert  of 
the  kingdom,  from  Gottenburg  to  Nor- 
kaping.  The  depth  is  ten  feet.  In  or- 
der to  save  expense,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  work  is  executed  by  the  army.  In 
1823  there  were  2432  soldiers,  and  361  la- 
bourers  employed,  who  excavated  14,086 
fieet  in  length  (nearly  three  miles)  of  the 
canaU  It  is  expected  that  the  canal  win 
be  open  from  sea  to  sea  in  1828.  An- 
other canal,  to  connect  the  lake  Hielmaie 
with  the  Baltic,  is  also  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  two  others  of  smaller  extent  are 
forming.  The  Government  has  disbursed 
various  other  sums  for  improving  har- 
bours, draining  marshes,  planting  cdo* 
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vimM  in  the  fbretU  of  DalecaiUa,  and  it 
bitfiinDed  thrae  n«w  roods  aaroas  the 
momntaiiis  which  divSdo  Sweden  from 
Korwaj. 

TmucET. —  The  Ottoman  Porte  has 
amxmnced,  by  the  Reis  Eflfendi,  that  it 
has  given  orders  for  the  evacuation  of 
Wallachia ;  bat  that  it  cannot  consent  to 
the  evacoation  of  Moldavia^  because  this 
principality,  being  a  frontier  of  Russia, 
became  the  refuge  of  the  discontented 
who  disturbed  the  State.  The  note  to 
this  eflRsct,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  Ministers  of  France,  England,  and 
Analria,  has  been  sent  l^  Loid  Strang- 
ford  to  M.  Nesselrode.at  St.  Petersburgh. 
Private  advices  state,  that  the  Porte  also 
leqBues  that  Russia  shall  evacuate  the 
piaoes  which  she  holds  in  Asia. 

Gkbeck.— A.  letter  has  been  puUtsh- 
cd  by  Cokmel  Stanhope,  which  supplies 
a  variety  of  desiderata  on  the  affhirs  of 
Greeo&     Hitherto  the  public  have  had 
little  IntelligeQce  that  could  be  accounted 
aatiientic,  while  the  mass  of  loose  and 
conHicting  rumours,  supplied  by  the  con- 
tinental press,  made  any  fixed  inference 
almost  impossible.     The  details  fumidi<* 
ed  by  Colonel  Stanhope  are  of  a  mixed 
dMcracter.    He  thinks  wtXi  of  the  resour- 
ess  of  the  Greeks,  but  is  fSir  from  con- 
cehrii^  that  they  are  properly  drawn  out. 
The  peasantry  possess  the  best  character. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  blamed 
tor  avarice  and  deceit.    The  Captains,  to 
whom  chiefly  belongs  the  honour  of  ez* 
pefiing  the  Turks,  are  said  to  have  plun« 
der  ftir  a  leading  object.    Although  the 
Gceeka  are  brave  and  skilful  seamen,  their 
ships,  as  a  fleet,  are  not  considered  strong 
eacn^  to  oppose  that  of  Turkey.    Co. 
lood  Stanhope  therefore  approves  of  thefar 
oootinniag  to  act  as  corsairs  and  priva* 
teers.   ^  A  good  naval  officer,  who  could 
sBbmit  with  a  serene  mind  to  all  sorts  of 
crosses,**  would,  it  it  said,  be  very  useftiU 
Bat  the  necessity  of  such  submission  is 
■Ota promising drcnmstance.  Thetroops 
are  computed    at    upwards  of  30,000. 
They  are  greatly  improved  in  discipline^ 
bat  are  less  daring  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest.    ^  The  Greek  soldiers," 
sBjs  Colonel  Stanhope,  *'  are  extremely 
hardy,   can  make  long  marches,  carry 
heavy  weights  on  their  baeks,  Uve  coo* 
tfanCly  in  the  open  ahr,  proceed  without 
■■flwinri,  suffer  great  privations,  endure 
dirt  and  vermin,  and  still  preserve  their 
U|^  spirits.    They  are  swift  as  horses, 
sndaearcely  tangible;  and  if  a  love  of 
Acrty  ean  ensure  perseverance,  almost 
aneonqaerable  in  their  wild  fortresses. 
Ifery  aoldler'siniad  is  bent  on  success ; 
no  Greek  ever  admits  thei  possibility  of 
btSi^  again  subjected  to  the  Tarks.    K 
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yen  talk  of  mflUoM  that  are  about  to 
pour  down  into  their  country,  still  they 
never  appear  dismayed.  They  tell  you 
calmly,  that  as  more  come,  more  will  be 
frunished,  or  mowed  down  by  the  Helle- 
nists. This  gallant  feeling  is  universal. 
My  opinion  is,  ii  that  the  struggle,  how- 
ever protracted,  must  suceeed,  and  most 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  condition, 
not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  Asia." 

ASIA. 
East  rirDiEs.^A  new  war  has  bro- 
ken out  in  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Ben. 
gaL  It  appears  that  the  Kii^  of  Ava, 
who  reigns  over  the  extensive  and  popu- 
lous Birman  Empire,  had  set  up  soom 
groundless  pretensions  to  the  Island  of 
Shapuree,  and  had  attacked  some  of  the 
native  tribes,  who  were  under  the  protec-^ 
tion  of  the  British  Government.  As  his 
dominions  stretch  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Bengal,  occupying,  in  one  direction, 
the  interval  between  tiie  Chinese  Empire 
and  Bengal,  on  the  south-west  frontier  of 
the  former,  and  on  the  east  and  north-  > 
east  of  the  latter,  his  local  officers  had 
given  repeated  causes  of  complaint  to  our 
Government,  throughout  the  wh(^  line 
of  the  separating  frontier.  To  all  remon- 
strances and  expostulations  the  Court  of 
Ava  lent  a  deaf  ear,  even  expressing  its 
determination  to  proceed  to  hostile  ex- 
tremities, unless  its  demands  were  aooed-- 
ed  to.  Farther  forbearance  seemed  to. 
be  inconsistent  with  our  dignity  and  se- 
curity ;  and  the  Governor-General  has  ac- 
cordingly issued  a  declaration  of  war.^ 
The  postscript  to  the  Cakutia  GastOte 
states,  that  a  sharp  action  had  taken 
place  with  the  Birmese  on  the  Syphat 
frontier,  when  four  or  five  hundred  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
remainder  secured  themselves  by  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  The  Bengal  Government 
had  ordered  all  the  shipping  in  the  river 
Hoogly  to  be  taken  up  for  the  conveyance- 
of  an  armament  of  30,000  men>  which 
was  fiuing  out  to  be  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Aracan.  The  Moria  and  five  other 
ships  had  also  been  taken  up  at  Madras 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  eveiy  exertion 
was  making  to  send  off  the  expeditioa 
with  the  utmost  dispatch.  The  Birmese 
are  a  bold  and  warlike  people,  and  during 
the  last  seventy  years  they  have  been 
oontinually  engaged  in  a  course  of  des- 
perate struggles,  by  whteh  they  have  ob- 
tained a  weU-diadplined  body  of  veteran 
soldieiy. 

It  apears  that  the  Birmese  have  sac- 
ceeded  in  repulsh^  two  attempts  to  stam 
a  stockade,  made  by  Colooel  Bo#en* 
That  officer  was  forced  to  retire  with  a 
less  of  150  killed  and  wounded,  atnpng 
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wliich  number  are  the  followifig  officers  t 
—10th  regiment*  (native  infiuitry,)  Lieot. 
Armstrong,  iLilled;  Colonel  Bowen  se* 
va^ly  wounded ;  Rneign  Barberic,  ditto, 
lost  a  leg.  23d  regiment,  Captain  John- 
ston,  severely  wounded. 

-Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im** 
portance  attached  to  this  war,  Arom  the 
preparations  stated  to  be  making  to  pro. 
aecute  it.  The  India  Gazette,  of  the  11th 
of  March,  says,  that  a  ;fbrce  of  not  less 
titan  twenty  thousand  will  concentrate  in 
Cachar.  The  Hurkaru,  of  the  lOth  of 
March,  mentions,  that  two  thousand  men 
are  to  be  sent  to  Arracan,  and,  if  we  add 
to  these  the  Madras  contingent,  consist- 
ing of  five  thousand,  and  the  naval  force, 
both  of  King*s  and  Company's,  now  col- 
lecting, it  must  be  owned  that  the  domi- 
nions of  his  golden-footed  Majesty  are  in 
no  small  danger. 


AFRICA. 
Cap«  Coast. — It  appears  by  the  ac- 
counts from  this  settlement,  that  the 
Ashantees  are  following  up  their  late 
victory.  An  engagement  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  May,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  between  the  forces  undier 
Major  Chisholm  and  the  Ashantees—i- 
The  engagement  was  long  and  sangui- 
nary ;  it  lasted  upwsrds  of  five  hours, 
when  the  enemy  retreated  precipitately, 
after  experiencing  veiy  considerable  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
retreat  continued  for  two  days,  but  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  King  of  the  Ashantees 
had  subsequently  joined  his  army  with 
considerable  reinforcements,  which,  it  was 
estimated,  would  make  the  whole  of  his 
force  amount  to  16,000  men.  The  Fan- 
tees,  and  the  rest  of  the  co-operating  native 
powers,  conducted  themsdves,  during  the 
tattle,  in  a  manner  extremely  unsatiafoc* 
tory  to  Major  Chisholm,  who,  conse- 
quently, was  not  only  prevented  from 
pursuing  the  enemy,  but  obliged  to  retire 
to  his  former  position;  It  was  ascertain- 
ed from  the  prisoners,  that  the  enemy 
had  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
Castle,  which  the  presence  of  their  king, 
it  was  suppoaed,  would  expedite.  Of  the 
regulars  and  militia,  in  this  engagement, 
there  were  four  killed,  and  seventy-five 
wounded  t  of  the  unorganized  native  force 
eighty-four  were  killed,  and  603  wound- 
ed 1  besides  this,  there  were  eighty-eight 
of  regulars  and  militia  missing.  Two  offi- 
cers were  wounded— Captain  William 
Hutchison,  of  the  militia,  dangerously, 
and  Lieutenant  King,  of  the  rojral  navy, 
slightly.  The  force  that  is  now  to  be  de- 
pended upon  to  oppose  the  Ashantees 
may  be  estimated  nearly  as  follows:  of 
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regulars,  about  500;  militia  and  artificera, 
800 ;  Cape  Coast  people,  500 ;  Annam- 
aboe  people,  800;  Accra  people,  2500 — 
Of  Fantees  who  have  remained  staunch  : 
Affije's  people,  200;  Aduko*s  people, 
400;  Aumissas*  people,  200;  Appias* 
people,  1200 ; — the  total  being  only  7100 
men^a  force  by  far  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  King  of  Ashantee  in  person,  at 
the  head  of  16,000,  or,  according  to  other 
suiementi,  18,000  armed  men. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico.— Up  to  the  4th  of  June, 
when  the  last  accounts  frtnn  Mexico 
came  away,  Iturbide  had  not  reached 
that  country,  and  no  general  movement 
had  taken  place  in  his  favour,  though 
individuals  suspected  of  intriguing  on  his 
behalf  continued  to  be  arrested.  It  is 
also  stated,  that  a  strong  feeling  in  his  fa- 
vour existed  among  the  priesthood  and 
the  military,  and  that  he  was  likely  to 
find  numerous  adherenta  among  both 
those  classes,  provided  no  suspicion  ex- 
isted of  a  secret  design  on  his  part  to  de- 
liver the  country  over  to  Ferdinand.-* 
The  least  suspicion  on  that  head,  it  is 
added,  would  infollibly  prove  fatal  to 
him.  The  executive  at  Mexico  issued, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  a  proclamation,  the 
object  of  which  appears  to  be,  though 
his  name  is  not  mentioned,  to  put  the 
people  on  their  guard  against  the  in- 
trigues of  the  partisans  of  the  ex-Empe- 
ror, and  in  which  some  apprehension  is  be- 
trayed of  his  ultimate  success.  Another 
proclamation  declares  him,  and  all  thoae 
who  may,  by  writings  or  other  means, 
seek  eitho-  to  favour  his  return  to  the 
Mexican  Republic,  or  to  forward  the 
views  of  any  other  foreign  invader,  to  be 
traitors  to  the  state. 

PsRU—An  account  has  reached  this 
country,  by  way  of  the  United  States, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Guayaquil,  da- 
ted the  27th  of  May,  stating,  that  on  the 
6th  of  that  month,  Bolivar  had  attacked 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  Royalist  army 
imder  Canterac.  Intelligence  from  B<^ 
gota,  however,  of  the  6th  June,  makes 
no  mention  of  this  engagement,  which 
throws  considerable  suspicion  on  the 
story ;  as  it  is  scarcdy  possible  sudi  a 
long  period  should  have  elapsed  without 
an  account  of  such  a  victory  reaching 
Bogota. 

Busy  08  AT&Xi..— An  important  do- 
cument, the  message  of  the  Executive 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  representatives 
of  that  state,  has  been  received  in  this 
country.  It  gives  a  most  fovouraUe 
view  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, education,  &c.  but  we  shall  con- 
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ffpe  tmr  attentioii  lo  the  two  principal  * 
Copies  embraced  in  it— the  present  stats 
of  tf opte  Viileo  and  the  war  in  Upper 
Fera- 

Hie  Partuguese  have,  at  all  times, 
jiftly  considereii)  that  the  Banda  Oriental 
wDoki  be  an  immense  acquisition  to  their 
Biazilian  teritorry.  As  early  as  1819,  a 
Portuguese  army  marched  into  it ;  how- 
erer,  upon  an  armistice  being  concluded, 
tfa^  again  withdrew.  In  the  years  1817 
and  1818,  the  Portuguese  a  second  time 
pooicd  large  forces  into  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal, alleging  that  the  anarchy  which  reign- 
ed there  endangered  their  own  frontier. 
Although  it  was  repeatedly  pretended  that 
this  miliiaiy  occupation  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  that,  when  order  was  restoied, 
the  troops  would  withdraw,  the  Brazili- 
ans have  gone  on  encroaching,  step  by 
step,  and  the  decided  course  of  incorpo- 
rating it  with  the  Brazilian  Empire  has 
at  last  been  taken.  The  generality  of  the 
people  of  the  Banda  Oriental  are  desirous 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Portuguese :  a  simi- 
lar feeling  prevails  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
negotiations  were  resorted  to,  in  the  hope 
of  acc(MDplishlng  the  desired  end.  These 
negotiations  have  failed,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  General  Congress  to  decide  whethv 
the  free  provinces  are  to  authorize  the 
Government  to  make  the  attempt  to 
wrest,  by  force,  from  the  Brazilians,  the 


country  om  which  they  have  nsiarped 
an  arbitrary  and  ai\iust  dominion. 

With  respect  to  the  war  in  Upper  Peru, 
it  has  long  been  a  question  warmly  de- 
bated, daring  M.  Rivadavia*s  administis« 
tion,  whether  Buenos  Ayres  ought  or 
ought  not  u>  recommence  active  ho^ili- 
ties  against  the  Royalists  in  that  quartcc 
The  £ilinister  decided  in  the  negative,  on 
the  strong  plea  of  the  utter  inability  oL 
Buenos  Ayres  to  enter  on  such  an  nnder*' 
taking,  till  it  had  recruited  its  means,  and 
improved  the  state  of  its  own  domestic- 
affliirs.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  attempt* 
ed  for  nearly  tluce  years ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  last  year,  M.  Rivadavia  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
contest  between  the  Patriots  and  Royal- 
ists in  Peru,  with  the  view  of  assiiting 
the  former.  This  assistance,  it  appears, 
is  now  about  to  be  given.  Mon^  haa 
been  supplied,  and  it  is  in  contemplatioa 
to  send  4000  men  to  the  Upper  Provincas» 
to  act  against  the  common  enemy.  Should 
the  news  of  the  successful  operations  of 
Bolivar  prove  true,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  this  assistance. 

The  ministers  Rivadavia  and  Garda,- 
notwithstandlng  the  wishes  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  public,  declined  remain- 
ing in  oiBce,  but  it  was  thought  that 
Garcia,  at  least,  would  yield  to  the  solid- 
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House  of  Commons — April  1— 
The  House  went  into  a  Committee  upon 
the  Game  Laws  Amendment  Act,  when 
the  clause,  empowering  landlords  to  enter 
upon  demised  lands,  without  the  consent 
of  their  tcnanU;  and  the  clause,  empower- 
ing the  holders  of  50  acres  of  ground  to 
license  other  persons  to  sport  thereon, 
were  severally  rejected  by  the  Committee ; 
and  the  clause,  imposing  upon  wilful  tres- 
passers a  penalty  of  £.5,  and  that  per- 
mitting the  summary  arrest  of  persons 
obstinately  persisting  in  acts  of  trespass, 
were  adopted,  with  some  others  of  less 
importance. 

2. — iMr  Peel  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Alien  Act.  Mr  Hume  moved  a 
violent  amendment,  which  though  short, 
contained  a  blunder,  as  is  usual  with  the 
Hon.  Member's  writing.  The  amend.- 
ment  was  summarily  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  120  to  67.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  said 
a  few  words  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 
Mr  Canning  made  a  speech  of  consider- 
able length  in  its  support*  In  the  course 
of  his  observations  on  th«  policy  of  re- 
newing the  Act  in  the  present  instance, 
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the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  expressed 
a  hope  that  this  was  the  last  time  it  would 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  to 
sanction  the  measure,  and  that  on  the 
expiry  of  the  two  years  during  which  it$ 
provisions  are  to  continue  in  force,  Minif 
sters  would  be  able  to  propose  some  per- 
manent and  less  objectionable  system  for 
the  treatment  of  Aliens  resident  in  thii 
country.  Mr  Tiemey  spoke  against  tha 
motion,  and  Mr  Peel  replied.  On  a  divi« 
sion,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  172  to  92.  Mr  Peel  also 
pledged  himself  that  ministers  would 
never  again  apply  to  have  the  law  renewad 
in  its  present  shape. 

5.— The   Alien   Bill  was  committedf 
without  any  considerable  discussion. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  when  the  proposed  grant  for 
Windsor  Castle  gave  rise  to  a  very  long 
debate.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposed  the  grant,  in  a  speech 
which  had  much  of  the  pe^  detail,  with- 
out any  of  the  certainty  or  precision  of  a 
builder's  estimate.  Sir  Joseph  York  did 
not  directly  oppose  the  grant,  hot  inti- 
Gg 
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mated  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Mr  Home  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
grant  should  be  postponed  to  the  15th 
of  May.  Most  of  the  Members  who  usu- 
ally address  the  House  spoke,  some  on 
one  side,  some  on  the  other.  The  pre- 
vailing objection  to  .the  grant  was  the 
want  of  an  estimate,  and  the  consequent 
danger  that  the  sum  demanded  might 
not  prove  sufficient.  The  grant  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  123  to  54.  A  con- 
versation  arose  subsequently  upon  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  4^.500,000  to 
the  erection  of  Churches,  but  the  subject 
was  postponed  to  Friday. 

d.— Mr  6.  Lamb  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  allowing  perKms  prosecuted 
for  felony  to  defond  themselves  by  coun- 
sel, as  in  cases  of  misdemeanor.  Dr 
Lushington,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr 
Denman,  and  Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  sup- 
ported the  motion ;  Mr  North,  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solidtor-Geserals  opposed 
it ;  and  it  was  finally  lost  on  a  division  of 
50  to  SO. 

6.— The  House  went  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill.  A  de- 
bate of  great  length  followed,  in  which 
many  Members  spoke.  Several  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  debated  in  the 
Committee,  but  all  rgected  in  favour  of 
Mr  Sergeant  Onslow*s  plan.  The  Com- 
mittee then  reported  to  the  House,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again,  when  Mr  Little- 
ton proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  it 
should  sit  again  on  that  day  six  months. 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  63  to  59,  by  which  the  Bill  is 
defeated. 

9 — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  grant 
of  £.500,000,  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches.  He  justified  his  proposition  by 
a  reference  to  the  good  that  had  been 
produced  by  a  former  grant  of  £.  1 ,000,000, 
from  which,  he  said,  had  arisen  95  capa. 
cious  churches,  and  accommodation  for 
153,000  persons.  He  then  entered  into 
a  calculation,  to  show  that  much  remained 
to  be  done,  there  being  179  places,  con- 
taining a  populaUon  of  3,546,000,  in 
which  there  is  no  church  accommodation 
for  more  than  500,000  persons,  or  about 
one  out  of  seven.  Mr  Hobhouse  opposed 
the  motion,  and  moved  an  amendment, 
staling,  that  it  appeared  to  be  inexpedient 
to  make  any  ikrther  grant  for  the  erection 
of  new  churches.  The  original  motion 
was  supported  by  Mr  Secrctaiy  Peel  and 
Dr  Lushington,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
of  148  to  59— Some  discussions  arose 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  Duty  on  Rum. 
Of  1  Is.  7d.  per  gallon  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  to  mnU  Is.  14d...la 
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the  course  of  the  erenliig,  the  RlgbK 
Hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  it  was  lii» 
intention,  shortly,  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  French  kid  gloves. 

12— The  Alien  Bill  was  read  a  third, 
time,  and  passed.  Mr  Denman,  in  supporc 
of  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a. 
third  time  that  day  six  months,  passed  ai 
high  eulogium  on  the  liberality  and  talenta 
of  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  and  in  particu- 
lar expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  wdl- 
timed  generosity  of  foeling  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  manifested 
towards  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  after  the 
treatment  that  Gentleman  had  experienced 
ftom  the  Continental  Governments. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  recommending  £.500,000  for 
building  new  churches,  be  brought  upi, 
Mr  Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  Report  should  be  reodved  that 
day  six  months.  Mr  Wm.  Smith,  Sir 
Ronald  Ferguson,  and  Mr  Birch,  also  op- 
posed the  grant  Mr  Warre  dedared 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  he  must  oppose 
those  friends  with  whom  he  usually  acted, 
.because  he  fielt  that  the  grant  was  impe- 
ratively called  for.  Sir  I.  Coffin,  Mr  T. 
Wilson,  and  Mr  Butterworth,  also  sup- 
ported the  grant.  The  last  warmly  de- 
fended the  Home  Missionary  Society 
against  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Dr 
Lushington  on  a  former  evening.  On  a 
division,  Mr  Hume*s  Amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  144  to  30,  and 
the  report  was  brought  up. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Game  Laws.  Several  clauses 
were  agreed  to.  The  clause  authorising 
the  appointment  of  subordinate  game- 
keepers was  given  up,  upon  a  suggesUoa 
by  Mr  PeeL 

la— Sir  J.  Mackintosh  presented  a 
petition  fh>m  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, relative  to  the  case  of  Mr  Smith  of 
Demerara.  The  petitioners  proceed  on 
two  grounds :  they  desire,  .that,  as  Mr 
Smith  died  in  confinement  at  Demerara, 
without  having  had  means  to  iq)peal  ttoaa 
the  sentence  passed  on  him  by  the  Court 
Martial,  they  may  be  permitted  to  vindi- 
cate his  character,  by  proof  of  his  entire 
moral  and  legal  innocence.  Their  second 
ground  is  still  more  important-  Tbej 
demand  inquiry  into  the  transactioas  at 
Demerara,  in  order  to  insure  protection 
and  safety  to  other  Christian  Missionaries 
there  and  elsewhere. 

The  Bill  for  allowing  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith 
was  read  a  second  thne,  after  a  lively 
debate. 

Dr  PhUlinoore  then  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  place  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  upon  the  same  ibottng  as 
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Qiakeny  and  Jews,  and  Boman  Catholxcs 
in  Ifdandi  with  respect  to  marriages. 

The  Hooae  afterwards  went  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Warehousing  Act, 
when  Mr  Huskisson  explained  the  out- 
fines  of  his  plan  for  allowing  bonded  com 
to  be  tamed  into  floor  for  exportation. 
Any  person  who  posseases  foreign  wheat 
IB  hood  Is  to  be  at  liberty,  upon  giving 
proper  security,  to  take  out  any  quantity 
<tf  wheat  and  convert  it  into  flour.  The 
American  barrel,  containing  196  pounds  of 
Ahv,  is  obtained  from  five  bushels  of  good 
wheat.  But  as  this  com  is  now  deteri- 
cnted  by  long  keeping,  and  as  the  hdders 
have  safi^ced  great  loss  by  having  their 
capital  ao  locked  up,  they  are  not  to  be 
compelled  to  produce  more  than  one  bar- 
rd  of  flour  for  every  six  bushels  of  wheat 
taken  out.  Leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  was 
idtimateiy  given. 

14»Mr  Lurtlngton  obtained  leave  to 
farii^  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  certain 
Acts  of  George  If  L  relating  to  Hides  and 
Skins.  By  one  of  theie  acts,  a  butcher  is  > 
made  liable  to  a  fine,  vaiyhig  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.,  for  every  hole  made  in  the  hide  in 
the  eourse  of  flaying.  As  such  perfora- 
tions tend,  in  a  very  direct  and  obvious 
manner,  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  hide 
to  the  layer,  it  might  have  beeo  supposed 
tint  the  loss  inevitably  attending  misma- 
nagement in  this  operation  would  be  a 
snflldent  protection  against  its  frequent 
occurrence,  and  a  sufficient  punishment 
to  the  possessor  when  it  did  occur.  In 
ad£tioD  to  this,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  batcher  is  liaUe  in  the  fine  already 
mentioned  to  the  inspectors  of  hides,  be* 
fore  be  is  allowed  to  expose  the  unfortu- 
nate skin  to  sale  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  dumce  of  escaping  the  impost,  for,  ac- 


cording to  Mr  Curteis,  even  the  scanty 
hide  of  a  young  pig  is  submitted  to  the 
solemn  consideration  and  review  of  a  btmrd 
oftkinty  consisting  of  28  senators,  before 
it  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  mar* 
ket. 

1 5. — Mr  Rice  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda,  complaining,  that  though,  by 
the  act  of  1793  (Irish),  thej  were  eli^ble 
to  all  corporate  offices  and  franchises,  thej 
are  stfll  excluded  by  the  prtjudiee  of  the 
Protestants,  who  monopolize  the  Ccnponu 
tion.  Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr  Hume 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  petttion, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  Butterworth  presented  a  petitku 
from  several  fishmongers  of  the  metro- 
polis, praying  that  the  sale  of  mackerel 
on  Sundays  (which  led  to  the  sale  of  all 
other  fisb)  might  be  prohibited.  Mr 
Hume  ridiculed  the  petitk>o ;  if  the  peti- 
tioners, he  said,  had  any  conscientioua 
scruples  upon  the  subject  of  selling  fish, 
they  might  abstain  from  selling  it,  without 
being  compelled  by  law  to  do  so.  Sir  M. 
Ridley  followed  on  the  same  side.  Sir 
Thomas  Baring  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning,  in  moving  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  the  3d  of 
May,  took  occasion  to  congratulate  th^ 
members  upon  the  advanced  state  of  the 
public  business,  which  permitted  the  pro- 
position  of  so  long  a  recess. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  Bright, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  the  remission  of  thirteen-pence  half- 
penny by  the  gallon  of  the  rum  duty 
is  to  take  effect  from  the  passing  of  the 
act. 
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BrUuh  i{A7«fiti«.^Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britahi 
fa  the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  5th  July  1823,  and  5th  July  1824,  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof:— 


TsxeiL. 


Oqayt.  fay  AmUia 
Total — 


Von  flaa.m  July 
18f3.  U»i. 


9,552,954 
24,897.1« 
6,319^355 
1,547,000 
6,818,546 
409,334 


1036.398 
24,040353 
6,5^,139 
M«,000 
5,f4f.752 
984,520 
2,500,000 


IncreaieJ] 


Decr««.|  QV~«--  ^fSi-'y llBcre-.. 


1823.  1824. 


835,274 

206,784 
80,000 

2,500000 


^.      1       ^ 

2,095,420 

856»169P  5.618,938 

1,630,011 

533,000 

1.700,794||  2,631.415 

24,8140       90,766 


£. 

1,997,070 
5,963338 
1,691.588 
347,000 
1,918,672 
71,812 


49,374,311 50,4l2,502i3,620058S,58l,1 
2,581,777^ 
<mth<YeaTl/J36,281 


Decretap. 


544,400 
71^77 
14,000 


12,389,560,11,989,480    429,977|   830,057 
Deduct  Increase- 
DecresieoPthaQuar. 


£, 
98,350 


712,743 
18,964 
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K€w  National  Scotch  Church, —  On 
the  Itt  instant  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
New  National  Scotch  Charch,  to  be  erect- 
ed in  Regent  Square,  north  of  the  Found- 
ling  Hospital,  London,  was  laid  with 
the  usual  solemn  ceremony.  Amongst 
the  distinguished  persons  present  we  no- 
ticed the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Breadal- 
bane  and  daughter,  Earl  Gower,  Earl  of 
Rosebeiy,  and  Lady  Chetwynd,  with  a 
number  of  the  Scotch  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try. There  was  a  numerous  procession 
<Mi  the  occasion.  The  prayer  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Manuel ;  after  which  the 
Hev.  Mr  Inring  delivered  a  suitable  ad- 
dress. The  stone  was  then  laid  in  the 
ttsual  fbrm  by  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
'A  psalm  was  afterwards  sun^,  in  which 
the  children  johied.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ely  th, 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  London, 
then  off^d  a  short  thanksgiving,  and 
Ihe  Rev.  Edward  Irving  conduded  with 
-benediction.  At  the  conclusion,  three 
■cfaeeiB  were  given,  and  the  bend  struck 
up  **  God  save  the  King.*' 

&— 5jptirloM#  Tm.  — On  Wednesday 
came  on  before  the  Exchequer  Court, 
Edinburgh,  a  case  that  eicited  consider- 
able interest.  A  tea-dealer  in  Edinburgh 
was  found  to  have  in  his  possession  about 
nine  pounds  and  a  half  of  imitation  tea ; 
and  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  his 
ever  selling  any  of  it,  he  was  subjected 
in  the  statutory  penalty  of  ten  pounds 
Sterling  for  each  pound  of  the  spurious 
tea  found  on  his  premises. 

S.-^Itigh  Court  of  AdmiraUy ^This 

day  the  Court  met  in  the  room  belonging 
to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  proceeded  to  try  William 
Blackwood,  the  master,  and  Alexander 
Macalpine,  the  pilot  of  the  Hercules  tog 
steam-boat,  plying  in  the  Clyde,  for  cul- 
pably and  negligently  running  down  the 
Robert  Bums  steam-boat,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  February  last,  by  which 
Alexander  Thomson  was  crushed  to  deqth, 
or  drowned,  and  the  said  steam-boat 
Robert  Bums  was  sunk.  The  prisoners 
.pleaded  Not  Guilty.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  that  it  is  a  rule  for  vessels 
coming  down  the  Clyde  to  keep  the  mid- 
channel,  and  for  those  coming  up  to  keep 
-the  south  side,  and  that  the  Bums,  think- 
Ing  the  Hercules  meant  to  pass  her  to 
the  south,  steered  to  the  north,  by  which 
means  the  accident  was  occasioned.  The 
body  of  Thomson  was  not  found  till  two 
Months  afterwai'ds.  All  the  other  per- 
sons that  were  passengers  in  the  Bums 
got  on  board  the  Hercules  before  their 
own  vessel  sunk."  The  Judge  Admiral, 
in  chaiging  the  Juiy,  said  he  was  inclin- 
ed  to  think  the  identity  of  the  individual 
■  <9^-ho  lost  his  life  satisfactorily  proved,  but 
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that  the  chai^  of  culpabOity  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoners  was  not  made  out.  Tbe 
Jury  returned  an  unanimous  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty,  and  the  prisoners  were  dis« 
missed  from  the  bar. 

6.^Literary  Property,-^  Pl   queackm 
respecting  the  right  of  publishing  the  Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical  Journal   was    this 
day  brought  before  the  Court  of  Sesrioo. 
Most  of  our  readers  know  that  Professor 
Jameson  and  Dr  Brewster  had  been,  tiU 
recently,  joint  conductors  of  the  work. 
A  difference  having  arisen,  the  partica* 
lars  of  which  are   not  before  tbe  pab- 
lie,  Dr  Brewster  wished  to  continiie,   as 
sole  editor,  a  new  series  of  the  Jonms]  s 
but  Messrs  Constable  and  Ca  having  re. 
solved,  as  proprietors  of  the  work,  to  car. 
ry  it  on  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  Jameson,  they  applied  for  an 
interdict  against  Dr  Brewster^s  pablisfaing 
any   continuation  of   the   Philoeoptiical 
Journal.     The  Lord  Ordhiary,  in  respect 
that  the  copyright  of  the  Philosophical 
Journal  was  in  Messrs  Constable  and  Co., 
passed  the  bill,  and  continued  the  inters 
diet     Dr  Brewster  petitioned,  stating  at 
the  bar  that  his  wish  had  been,  after  the 
Edinburgh  Encydopedta  was  6nished,  to 
publish  all  he  should  compose  in  the  way 
of  science,  during  his  life,  in  the  Philoeo* 
phical  Joumal  $  that  it  was  a  favourite 
project  of  his ;  that  the  contributions  ot 
Dr  B.*s  friends  constituted  tbe  Pbiloso. 
phical  Joumal,  and  that  a  half  of  Uie 
copy-right  at  least  was  in  him ;  and  con- 
tending that  neither  party  ought  to  be 
interdicted  ;  that  Messrs  Constable   and 
Co.  might  continue  to  publish  tbe  work« 
Professor  Jameson  being  editor*   while 
Dr  Brewster  might  also   continue   the 
work,  Dr  Brewster  being  editor;  and 
that  in  this  way  only  could  justice  be 
done  to  both  parties.     The  Court  with- 
drew the  ratio  assigned  by  the  Lord  Or- 
dinary, as  settling  the  point  as  to  copy- 
right ;  but  they  adhered  to  the  interlocu- 
tor in  so  far  as  it  passed  the  bill,  and 
continued  the  interdict  against  Dr  Brews- 
ter. 

8.-i-His  Majesty  has  been  gradonsly 
pleased  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  Bfr 
John  Forrest,  Surgeon,  who  was  outlaw- 
ed at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary^ 
holden  at  Stirling  in  spring  18^  for  not 
appearing  to  answer  to  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  aiding  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  dead  body  firom  a  church-yard. 

10. — Edinburgh. — The  access  to  the 
New  Town  from  Stockbridge  is  under- 
going gi^at  improvement  Upon  the 
bridge  across  the  Water  of  Leith,  which 
is  so  inconveniently  narrow,  a  number  of 
masons  are  at  present  employed ;  and  it 
is  intended  to  give  it  an  addittonal  width 
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W  mcmal  ftcC  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of 
iuai^uyement  more  conspicuous  than  in 
.xbift  quarter.  The  stream  above  the  briii^ 
faas  been  conlined  within  banlcs  of  solid 
>  and  iu  margin  carpeted  with 
'.  turf.  TIm  naw  bridge  near  to 
8^  Bcnianl*s  Well  is  considerably  ad. 
jvBiioed  ;  and  id  all  directions  buildings 
joe  promdiog  with  great  rapidity. 

Ifc— /acrow  of  Shipping  at  Liverpool 
«*— The  dodL  duties  of  this  port,  in  1724; 
«aaounted  to  only  £.810;  in  1824  they 
junovnted  to  £.130,91 1.  Starting,  how- 
«wer,  fieom  a  more  recent  date,  the  pro- 
siTC  increase  may  be  more  justly  es> 
In  1800,  the  number  of  ships 
I  4724,  the  dock  duUes  £.23,379.  In 
1914,  only  ten  years  ago,  the  number  of 
I  was  5706,  the  tonnage  was  548,957, 
duties  £.59,741.  In  1824,  the 
aber  of  ships  was  10,001,  comprising 
1,180,914  tons,  and  the  dock  duties 
X.1S0,911,  being  more  than  double  the 
ianatx  amount.  So  rapid  an  advance  is 
■aexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

14w— .iktfiA  ofUte  King  and  Queen  of 
•the  Smidwleh  Islands.^Some  time  ago 
the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kame- 
hamrtia,  along  with  one  of  his  wives, 
Kamebamaln,  arrived  in  this  country, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  audience  with 
King  George  IV.,  which  ceremony,  for 
▼atioua  reasons,  was  from  time  to  time 
delayed ;  and  some  weeks  since  their  Ma- 
jesties were  attacked  with  the  measles, 
tram  which  they  never  thoroughly  re- 
covered. The  Queen  died  in  l..ondon, 
on  tiie  8th  instant,  of  inflammation,  and 
.his  Majesty  fbllowed  his  royal  consort 
this  momii^  Tliey  were  attended  in  this 
country  by  the  Governor  Poki,  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  his  wife,  and  se- 
ven! other  natives,  who  are  all  inconso- 
lable for  their  loss.  Yesterday  morning 
his  Majesty  was  considered  somewhat 
better,  and  had  passed  a  tranquil  night, 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  became  worse, 
and  at  night  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  for  Dr  Ley,  from  his  house  in 
Moont-Street.  On  the  arrival  of  that 
gentleman,  he  fomid  that  his  Majesty 
was  in  a  very  low  state,  and  death  ap- 
peared to  be  approaching  fast.  The  King 
on  seeing  Dr  Ley  caught  him  by  the  hand, 
and  aaid  in  his  own  language,  ^^  I  am  dy- 
ings I  know  I  am  dying.**  He  continued 
very  sensible,  and  knew  all  around  him. 
Madame  Poki,  the  Govemor*s  lady,  was 
particnhaly  attentive  to  his  Majesty ;  she 
sapported  his  head  from  one  o'clock  till 
the  time  the  vital  spark  had  fled  ;  Poki, 
the  Governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  suite, 
were  supporting  theh  Royal  master's  l^s 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  At  two  o'clock  he 
•beonne  alarmingly  worse,  and  he  seemed 
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then  not  to  know  any  peiten ;  the  Admi* 
ral  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  was 
affected  to  tears.  The  Khig  took  no  no- 
tice of  him,  nor  any  other  person  about 
him.  From  that  time  till  four  o'clock  he 
kept  continually  saying,  **  I  shall  lose 
my  tongue,  I  shall  lose  my  tongue,"  and 
just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  his  Ma- 
jest  AOntly  said,  ^  Farewell  to  you  all,  I 
am  dead,  I  am  happy.**  After  uttering 
these  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Madam  Poki — The  bodies  of  the  King 
and  Queen  are  to  be  sent  to  New  Zea- 
land, according  to  their  particular  in- 
quest 

15. — Bloody  Frofr— Stobb's  Fair  was 
held  at  Dundee  on  Tuesday  the  13th  in. 
stant  {  towards  evening,  the  usual  scenes 
of  turbulence  began;  and  by  six,  fights 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  |)ort  of  the  com- 
mon. About  nine  o'clock,  nine  young 
men,  masons,  who  bad  been  working  at 
Duntrune,  came  from  that  place  towards 
the  muir,  to  meet  their  employer,  Mr 
Scott,  mason,  Hawkhill,  who  was  there  to 
pay  them  wages.  This  done,  two  of  the 
party  escorted  their  master  olT  the  ground, 
while  the  others  went  towards  Stobsmufr 
toll,  for  the  double  purpose  o(  gettbig 
some  refreshment,  and  waiting  the  arri\'al 
of  their  companions.  Having  been  re- 
fused admittance,  they  had  only  gone  aside 
for  a  few  paces,  when  a  party  of  fellows, 
armed  with  diflbrent  lethal  weapons,  (one» 
it  is  said,  with,  a  hatchet,)  issued  from 
the  house,  and  began  theh-  murderous 
work.  One  young  man,  named  John 
Allan,  received  repeated  bloirs,  which  fell- 
ed him  to  the  ground  ;  and  he  never  after- 
wards opened  his  lips  or  uttered  a  sound. 
His  brother  rushed  forward,  kh^lt,  and 
seized  the  lifeless  corpse  in  his  arms ;  and 
while  hi  this  agonizing  positkm,  he  was 
flrst  knocked  down  ;  twice  he  raised  him- 
self, and  as  often  was  he  again  laid  pros- 
trate and  severely  wounded  by  the  relent- 
less assassins.  All  the  other  companions 
of  the  unfortunate  man  were  less  or  more 
wounded— one  of  them  very  seriously. 
The  assailing  party,  hi  number  twelve  or 
fourteen,  akled  by  a  younger  crew,  then 
attacked  a  ploughman,  and  with  blud- 
geons so  injured  his  head  and  body,  that 
it  is  feared  his  life  may  also  be  hdd  to 
their  account.  A  servant  belonging  to  a 
bleachfleld  is  in  much  the  same  sUte, 
for,  when  attacked,  he  in  vain  fled  for 
safety  to  a  field  of  com  ;  as  he  was  found 
lying  with  his  skull  fractured,  and  his 
body  fearftilly  bruised.  The  Sheriff-Sub- 
stimte  came  to  town  on  Wednesday,  tor 
the  purpose  of  inquhing  into  this  lament- 
able afl^ ;  and  a  judicial  investigation 
is  at  present  in  progress.  Warrants  have 
been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
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saspectcd  murdercnf  bat  they  have  as 
vet  duded  the  vigilance  of  the  offloefs  of 
justice.— DtMuier  Advertiser, 

17. — Convention  of  Royal  Burght.^-^ 
The  Convention  sat  as  usual  at  Edin- 
burgh^ on  the  13th,  14th»  and  15th  in- 
stant. No  public  business  of  importance, 
however,  came  before  them,  except  on 
the  last  day,  when  Mr  J.  W*  Macken- 
zie  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  Convention,  relative  to  the 
salaries  and  duties  of  iu  oflBcers,  should 
be  readv  which  having  been  done,  Mr 
Mackenzie  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  certain  resolutions,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  which  were 
similar  in  substance  to  what  he  had  pro- 
posed last  year,  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  expenditure  of  the  Convention,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  £.600  a-year,  or 
£.200  a.day,  for  tstrj  day  it  was  con- 
vened,— an  expense  which  was  quite  in- 
omsistent  with  the  present  state  of  its 
Ainds.  Mr  Mackenzie  proceeded  to  pro- 
pose resolutions  fat  the  abolition,  as  un- 
necessary, of  the  offices  of  depute-clerk, 
assessor,  recorder,  depute*agent,  burgfas*- 
offlcer,  &C.,  on  the  death  or  demission 
of  the  present  incumbents,  and  that  the 
allowance  of  £.20  a-year  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Receiver-General  should  immedi- 
ately cease,  as  they  had  ceased  to  per- 
form the  duties  for  which  it  was  grant- 
ed, and  because  such  allowance  did  not, 
in  fact,  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Re- 
ceiver-General's derks,  bufbf  some  other 
person,  who  performed  no  duties  to  the 
Convention.  Mr  Inglis  submitted,  that 
all  the  savings  which  the  Hon.  Member 
proposed  were  mere  cheese-parings  and 
candle*ends ;  for  all  his  economy  went 
only  to  eflbct  an  immediate  saving  of 
£.20  a-year.  For  this  reason,  he  would 
meet  the  resolutions  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  vote  was  put  on  Mi^  Inglis*8 
motion,  it  being  understood,  that  if  it 
was  not  carried,  it  remained  for  Mr 
Mackenzie  to  put  his  resolutions  seria* 
tim^  when  the  previous  question  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  n^jority  of  16  to  13. 

Mr  Mackenzie  then  moved  his  first 
and  second  resolutions,  relative  to  the 
offices  of  Depute-derk,  and  Depute- 
agent,  which  were  lost  by  a  migority. 
The  third  resolution,  relative  to  the  re- 
corder, and  the  fourth,  relative  to  the  sa- 
lary paid  to  the  Recover.  General,  were 
carried.  The  fifth  resolution,  fbr  with- 
drawing the  allowance  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, and  the  sixth,  for  abolishing  the 
office  of  burgh-ofllcer,  were  withdrawn 
till  next  year. 

t^h^^BUuphemout  puhUcations^^^Ai 
iht  New  Court,  Old  BaUey,  on  the  19tb 
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instant,  William  ROey  Pevfj,  another 
of  Cariile*s  shopmen,  was  found  -guilty 
of  publisUng  Pakncr's  Prindplea  of  Nm. 
ture*  The  prisoner,  with  much  efton- 
tery,  defjmded  his  conduct,  and  aaid, 
whenever  he  was  let  out  of  prison,  if  his 
opinions  remained  unchanged,  as  in  all 
probability  they  would,  he  would  inune- 
diatdy  recommence  selling  these  works. 
He  was  sentenced  to  three  yens*  im- 
prisonment, and  to  give  security  in  £.100 
for  his  good  behaviour  during  We,  The 
Recorder  said,  that  sum  would  be  en* 
forced  against  him  in  case  of  his  pcrao* 
veranoe  in  ofi^nding  the  law,  and  a  se- 
cond offience  will  also  malte  him  HsMe 
to  the  punishment  of  transportatioo. 

Right  of  the  Convention  to  otter  Ou 
set  of  Royal  Burghs, — On  Monday  the 
19th  instant,  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council  of  Brechin,  were 
served  with  a  summons  of  rednctian  and 
declarator,  at  the  instance  of  his  Gisee 
Alexander  Duke  of  Gordon,  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  the  Sight 
Honourable  Robert  Lord  Viscount  Md- 
vUle,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable William  Dundas,  Lord  derlc 
Register,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilttam 
Rae  of  St  Catherine^  Baronet,  Lord  A4* 
vocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
David  Boyle,  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Soou 
land.  Officers  of  State  for  Scotland.  The 
object  of  this  action  is,  to  have  certain 
elections  of  the  Magistrates  and  Coan- 
dllors  of  Brechin  reduced  and  annulled, 
which  is  craved  on  the  following  groondss 
Primo^  The  minute,  order,  act,  or  warw 
rant  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Barougfas, 
authorising  the  election  of  Magistrates 
in  Brechin,  dated  2?d  July  1820,  is  yrU 
tiated  and  erased  in  subrtantial^usy  is 
not  duly  signed,  sealed,  stamped,  or  test*  - 
ed,  and  is  defective  in  the  foims  and  so- 
lemnities required  by  law :  SecundOy  tht 
set  or  constitution  of  the  Borough  of 
Brechin  was  fixed  and  settled,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  Majesty^s  predecessors, 
according  to  certain  terms,  points,  and 
articles,  as  is  instructed  by  a  return  made 
to  the  Convention  of  Boroughs  on  2d 
July  1709,  and  unifbrmly  observed  and 
acted  upon,  until  the  date  of  the  fore- 
said pretended  mmute,  order,  act,  or  war- 
rant  of  the  said  Convention.  That  tl^ 
said  Convention  has  no  right,  title,  or 
authority,  to  alter,  vary,  change,  in- 
novate, or  modify  the  set  or  constitu- 
tion of  any  Royal  Borough ;  and  the  said 
minute  prof^essing  to  alter,  vary,  cn>  change 
the  said  set  of  the  Borough  of  Brechin,  is 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  absolute- 
ly and  intrinsically  void  and  null.  The  ac^ 
tion  concludes,  first,  fbr  reduction  of  the 
said  minute,  order,  act,  or  warrant  of  the 
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Conrentioa,  with  all  that  has  fbUowad  or 
maj  UOow  tbereapon:  aeoood,  to  have 
it  dedared,  that  the  ConventkNi  of  Bo- 
roogba  has  no  power  to  alter,  umorate, 
cfaaoge,  or  modify  the  constitution  of  any 
Rojral  Borough :  thhrd,  to  have  it  found, 
that  all  the  waiiantSy  civil  and  criminal. 
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granted  by  the  Magistrates  of  Brechin, 
posterior  to  the  election  in  1820,  made  in 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  Boroughs,  are 
illegal  and  ineflRsctual:  and,  lastly,  for 
payment  of  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  Sterling,  less  or  more,  as  the  ex- 
pences  of  process  and  dues  of  extract. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Z.  CtVlL, 
JJBflya^— Lord  Napier  ctoeled  one  of  the  B*. 
pcCMBStetiTe  PcciJ  of  ScothiBd» 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

JoM  t4.  Mr  John  Kirk  ordained  Minister  of 
OieFttldhorBarrie. 

SIX— Tte  Rev.  WiHiam  Logie  meMated  by  the 
King  to  fl»  Church  and  ft^  of  KirlLwaU  and 
StOtay^    ^ 

—  The  United  Aaodate  CongregitloQ  of  An* 
ilnither  gav*  m  unantanoiu  call  to  Mr  Alexan- 
der Stew,  to  Ite  their  Partor. 

July  15^— The  Her.  Robert  ADaa  indoctod  as 
AMbtaotmd  SnoecMor  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gib- 

flODf  SkBDNCT  WL  SKVOLBrt* 

SS. — ^Tlie  AsMxtate  Congregation  of  St  An- 
.  ^         . -,.L   g>ve  an  nnanhnous  eaP  to 
meir  Minister. 


MrJofanSmarttobel 

S9. — 3Ar  Wn.  Crow  presented  by  Mr  Ersldne 
oTBalhaU,  to  the  Churoh  and  Parish  of  Menmuir. 

—  The  Rev.  Alex.  Nivan  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Khuioul  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Balfron. 

lu.  MiLrrA&T. 

SUfeOds.  Lieut.  Douglas, t!apt  by  purch.  vice 
Locd  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  ret 

30  June  1824. 

Cocnst  and  SobUeut  Cuthb^  UeuL 

dow 

Cornet  Hon.  G;W.  Edimids,  from  17 

Dr.  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut.  dOb 

SDfcGda.Capt.  Cluunbeilayn,  Mi^or  by  purch. 

^^ee  UeutX^oL  Gardon,  ret    1  July 

UeuL  Knox,  CapL  do. 

Comet  Smith,  Lieut  da 

—  Curtis,  from  h.  p.  7  Dr.      do. 

J.  Osbom,  Comet  by  purch.  vieePsyne 

Tet  24  June 

1  Db>         T.  <i.  Skipwilh,  C(]rmtt  by  puzdi.  vkse 

B^iuEnofltt  nrt  8  Jid? 

0  Ccittict  H.  T.  Ijoni  Pethian,  ftom  15 

Dt*  Comrt  Tlce  Sparrowr,  h.  p.  17  Dr. 

Tfc^  ilUT-  24  June 

7  Eoiigit  Wardd,  frmn  4  F.  Comet  by 

jmtch-  r\Km  Prin^Je,  prnm.  da 


16  F. 

17 
19 

a 

27 
29 
31 


10 


47 

48 


50 


61 
62 
67 


Tfoop  berj.  Mu).  Kinkic.  Quart  Mast 

vice  Roj^erK  ^P&d  1  July 

15  Cornet  ^yB^tdHi.  from  h.  p.  17  Dr. 

Corih.'f  {iM^ing  iliUvH  t  ice  Lord  Pel- 

IiiAiYip  f]  I>r.  24  June 

17  B.  ¥\  Nr*  rtTCvUli?,  Comet  by  purch. 

%  ice  ivi  w^At^,  f  Lkfi?  Gds.       30  do. 

GxcB.Gdfc  Luut,  Vemotip  Ueut,  and  Capt  by 

ini fdi-  vice  Bruce,  rvL  8  July 

Gv   V.   Wigr4m,   Ens.  and  Lieut    by 

purch.  dOi 

1  p.  lieut  M*Cofnbie,  from  h.  p.  African 

Corps,  Ueut  vice  Graham,  17  P- ' 

24  June 

A,  H.  Dnmb¥i  Kof.  i^lce   Glover,  2 

W,  L  R,  29  da 

T.  BryTic>  da  SO  da 

4  A.  H'  Allovray,   do.  by    purch.  viee 

Watplc.  7  Df,  24  da 

7  Ensign  Lard   F-^  Lenjio^t,  ttOta  62  P. 

LipuT-  vkv  Bourh^t  di^-od  da 

g  Capt  fiaiu  Major  by  pitch-  vkse  Lieut ' 

CoU  De  Cmircy,  ret.  da 

Lk-uL  BsjfiiAf*  C'lipt,  da 

Eoiiigq  (.'akiler^  LwuU  da 

— riarlij  frrjni  Tt!  F.  Ens.     8  July 

10  J*  J-  FtmtoTt,  Km.  ^Ttq  BoTWick,  Aftt 

con  OjloniaL  Cnqn  26  June 

16  CoMgn  C&tTt  L^Eut.  tjd'  Orr,  dead 

^^  w>Deo.l8» 

— *-w  Smith,  Li*«L  ¥iOi  ^^l^Bcy^d^ 


75 


76 


77 
78 


81 


8S 
85 


87 


95 
96 


97 


Ekisign  Mackensie,  late  of  70  F.  Ent. 

25  June  1824. 

G.  M.  Archer,  Ens.  26  da 

Lieut  Graham,  firom  1  F.  Lieut  vice 

Harrison,  h.  p.  AlVicsn  Corps  24  da 

—  Vlgnoles,  from  h.  p.  Royal  Art 

Lieut  vbe  Sullivan,  h.p.  rec.  dilE  da 

C.  C.  Hay,  Em,  vice  Soden,  2  W.  L  R. 
27  da 

Bt.  MiOor  Hughes,  Major  vice  Craig, 
2  W.  L  R.  25  da 

Lieut  Ewing,  Cant  da 

Ensign  Dirom,  Lieut  da 

C  Sturgeon,  Ens.  da 

Capt  Landon,  ftom  h.  p.  70  F.  Capt 
vice  Franklyn,  eanodled  24  da 

— <—  Chambers,  from  99  F.  Capt  vice 
JolhiTe,  h.  p.  Bourbon  Reg.  da 

Enngn  Mlnchin,  from  h.  p.  100  F.  Ens. 
vice  BoUeau,  2  Vet  Ba  da 

W.  N.  Thomas,  da  vice  Burrows.  Af- 
rican Colonial  Corps  28  da 

Gent  Cadet  E.  Thowld,  fkom  R.  MU. 
ColL  do.  vice  Bagot  62  F.        24  da 

W.  Zuhlcke,  ftom  R.  MIL 

Con.  da  vice  Woodbura,  dead     da 

W.  D.  HewBon,  do.  vice  Smith,  dead 
25  da 

Ueut  Vander  Meulen,  Capt  by  mireh. 
viee  Maduiy,  ret  24  da 

Ensign  (yBrien,  Lieut  da 

A.  RrifkiTV>i  P?*s-  da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  J.  Louth,  fVom  R.  MiL 
CoU.  Ens.  vice  Maekenxie,  R.  African 
Cokmial  Corps  3  July 

Ensign  Gin,  Ueut  vice  Ross,  2  W.LR. 
25  June 

H.  M.  Otway,  Ens.  da 

S.  Hood,  da  vice  Conran,  2  W.LR 

28  da 

1  Bagot  flrom  38  F.  da.vice  Lord 

.  .  -«nnox,  7  F.  24  da 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Gubbfns,  ftom  75  F. 
Lieut  CoL  by  purch.  vice  Mackay, 
ret.  8JuW 

J,  .T.  II.  Boyit  Kn*-  vke  Patterson,  Af- 
rican Colonbl  thorps  27  June 

Bt.  Wah  Stewart  ^i^-  by  pUTCh.  viee 
Gub^ni.  GTF.  8  Julf 

LieuL  QtT,  Cnftpt.  da 

Ensij^  Vem£]n,  Llfnit,  da 

(w.  Dn^ifOQ,  tin**  da 

QmL  Cadct^  C.  Clark,  from  R.  MIL 
CuSL  Em,  slw  I^Jioginead,  44  F. 

24  June 
Hon-  C.  Gordon,  Ens.  by  puich.  vice 

Claik,  8  F.  8  J^Y 

R.  Harper,  Ens.  vice  Congrevej^dcad 

25  Junn 
Ensign  M'Alpin,  Ueut  vkse  Freser. 

Affioan  Colonial  Corps  da 

N.  Cameron,  Ens*  da 

Gent.  Cadet  O.  Reeves,  firom  R.  MIL 

CoU.  Eds.  vkse  Spiafaw,  Afiteaa  Ool. 

Corps  1  Jnly 

R.  KSly,  Ens.  vkse  Lisk,  dead  25  June 
Hasp.  Asrist  Brown,  Aastst  Sun.  vkse 

WWtneY,90F.  8  July 

Seijwnt  Carr,  Quart  Mait  vkse  PauL 

dead  24  June 

Hon.  C.  MondLtoo.  Ensi  by  purch.  vtee 

Hartopp,ret  ^    ^^^^ 

Ueut  Rafter,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Pay- 
master 24  June 
T.  A.  Soutsr,  Em.  vke  Oxley,  AMon 

Cokmial  Corps  30  da 

Ensign  Leslie,  Utut  by  puwh.  ▼*» 

6ooCt,rei.  1^ 
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iDUSi  ElM.  — 

F. d. BariowTSns.  Tleo  Buriton',  AM- 
OR  Corps  9  do. 

9B  Suig.  Vassailffirom  h.  p*  S4  F.  Suie. 

99  OnpC  Hint  ftom  h.  p.  BoiuboD  Rag. 

Capt  fvaa  Ouinben,  S9  F.    24  Jane. 
Rifle  Brig.  G.  Maddnnon.  3d  Lieut  vice  Robert- 
ton,  African  Colonial  Corps      19  do. 
1  W.  I.  R.  Lieut  Myen,   Capt  by  pazch.  viae 
Han,  ret  S4do. 

Ensign  Johnston,  Lieut  do. 

J.  Pentland,  Ekis .  do. 

S  Miy.  Craig,  l^om  94  P.  Lieut  Col.  2A  do. 

Hill,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R.  Mi^. 

vice  Joly,  cancelled  24  dOb 

Lieut  Ross,  from  60  F.  Cq>t      96  do. 
Ensign  Bi<Vicar,  Lieut  da 

Henry,  Lieut  do. 

Lieut.  Griffiths,  from  h.  p.  Art  DriTer, 
Lieut  S6do. 

■  Henry, from  h.  p.  59  F.  Lieut  do, 
M'Ghee,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  Lieut 

do. 

Lieut  and  Quart.  Mast  Hughes,  Lieut 

17  do. 

Ensign  Soden,  from  19  F.  Lieut  2?  do. 

Conran,  from  61 F.  Lieut  98  do. 

■  ■■         Glover,  from  1  F.  Lieut  99  da 
J.  M'Donnel,  Ens.  vice  Wetberell,  dead 

23Marcti 

n.  Grey,  Ens.  35  June 

J.  Brennan,  Ens.  96  da 

W.  Lardner,  da  27  da 

A  Tomkins,  da  98  da 

Assist  Surg.  Ritchie,  Surg,  vice  Tedlie, 

dead  1  July 

Ceylon  R.  llosp.  Assist  M'Dermot,  Assist  Surg. 

vice  Hoatson,  dead        25  Dec.  1823. 

Royal  Af.  \  Ma^J.  Gen.  C.  Turner,  Col.  vice  Sir  C. 

Col.  Corps,  r    M'Carthy,  dead  1  July  1824. 

Lieut  Fraser,  from  78  F.  Capt  vice 

S))arks,  dead,  25  June 

M'Combie,  from  1  F.  Capt  vice 

L*Estrange,  dead  1  July 
Ensign  Ersklne,  Lieut  95  June 
Grecthara,  Lieut  da 

■  Berwick,  from  10  P.  Lieut 

26  da 
■   Patterson,  from  76  F.  Lieut 

27  da 

—  ■       Burrows,  from  31  F.  Lieut 

98  da 

2d  Lieut  Robertson,  from  Rifle  Brig. 

Lieut  99  da 

Ensign  Oxley,  from  96  F.  Ueut  30  da 

. Splaine,  from  81  F.  Ueut 

IJuly 

—  Burlton,  from  97  F.  Lieut  2  da 
-■      Mackenzie,  from  48  P.  Lieut 

3  da 
J.  M.  Calder,  Ens.  25  June 

J.  SUpleton  da  26  da 

Hosp.  Assist  Geddes,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
'  Picton,  dead  8  July 

9  Vet  Bn.  Ensign  fioileau,  from  31  P.  Ens.  vice 
Ella,  ret  list  24  June  1824. 

Umitac7ted, 

M^jor  IVEste,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut  Col.  of  Inf. 

by  purch,  vke  Mi\Jor  Gen.  Macquarie,  ret 

1  July  1824. 

^——Somerset,  from  Cape  Corps  Cav.  da  by 

puTch.  vice  M^Jor  Gen.  Sir  C  Holloway,  ret 

17  da 

Ordnance  Department, 

MA  Capt  Butts,  Capt  18  June  1824. 

i-  MannseU,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  da 

1st  liMit  Wooloombe,  da  "^      ^  ^ 

Sd  Lieut  Trebeck,  1st  Lieut.  do. 

Oent  CAdet  Bognr.  9d  Lieut  da 

1st  Lieut  Ramadow  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  viee 
Monro,  h,  p.  23  da 

^----~-Symonf,frttmh.p.da  24aa 

Bt  M^or  and  2d  Capt  Ord,  A<U.  vice  Stewart, 
res.  A4J.  only  IJuly. 

Cbaplaim*  Department 

""^^i^^^Jl*^-,^  Hodgwjn,  D.D..  Dcui  of  Off- 
Ude,  Chaplain  General  to  the  Forces,  vice 
Archdeacon  Owen,  dead  12  July  1894. 


HotpUalStqff, 
Aasist  Surg.  Feoton,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  Aasbt  Surf, 
vice  Hosp.  Assist  Fergussoo,  African  ColooMl 
Corps  15June1B94. 

P.  Campbell,  da  Vice  Oeddas,  At  Cot  Ooipa  8  da 

Exchanget, 

Capt  Chratie,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  ree;  dUE  wtth 
Cut  Hay,  h.  p.  37  P. 

■  Bond,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  difil  with  CapC 
Johnston,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

M*Lcan,  from  44  P.  with  Capt  Jacob,  65 

F, 
Lieut  Warren,  from  54  F.  with  Ueut  CampbeB, 

h.  p.  94  P. 

■  .Lacy,  from  75  F.  re&dUC  with  Lieut.  Sal- 
mon,  n.  p.  10  P. 

Sparks,  from  2  W.  L  R.  with  UeuL  Wig- 
more,  h.  p.  9  Gar.  Bn. 

■  Lewis,  from  Ceylon  Reg.  with  Lieut  Ems- 
He,  h.  p.  83  F. 

PaymasterWood,  from  16  F.  with  Capt  Walker, 

h.  p.  44  P. 
Assist  Surg.  Cutler,  from  9  Life  Gdb  with  Anst 

Surg.  Gilder,  h.  p.  Gren.  Gds. 

Resignations  and  Retirements* 

Mi^or  Gen.  Macquarie,  from  73  F. 

~— — ^—  Sir  Cf.  Holloway.  from  R.  Engineen.  . 

Lieut  CoL  Gordon,  2  Dr.  Gds. 

De  Courcy,  8  F. 

Mackay,  67  P. 

Capt  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  9  Ufc  Gdf. 

■  Bruce,  Gren.  Gds. 

Mackayj48F. 

—  Hall,  1  W.  I.  R. 
Lieut  LesUc,  97  P. 
Comet  Payne,  7  Dr.  Odi. 

Beaumont,  1  Dr. 

Ensign  Hart<qip*  88  F. 

AppoUntments  Cancelled, 

Mj4orJoly.2W.  LR. 
Capt  Franklin.  27  F. 

Deaths. 
Mi^or  Gen.  Macquarie,  late  of  73  P.      July  1 8241 
Miuor  Maxwell,  Royal  Art  at  Pau  Is  June 

■  ■■  —  Kuper,  h.  p.  3  Hussars  Ger.  Le&  Vorden 

3  July 
Capt  M'Combie,  African  CoL  Corp* 

Robinson,  h.  n.  53  P.  6  July  1894. 

Ueut  M'Kensie,  6  F.  Dominica  -  7  Jone 

Orr,  16  P.  Badula,  Ceylon      28  Dec  18Ji 

-1 Clancy,  16  P.  Kandy,  Ccyk»    .        30  da 

Chureh,  20  F.  PortamouUi     S5  Jane  1824 

CampbeU,  h.  p.  1  F.  Glasgow  9  May 

Lock,  h.  p.  lOF.  15  FelH 

— — —  Summers,  h.  p.  62  F.  Ramsay,  Isle  of  Man 

16Ju»e 
— —  Gordon,  h.  p.  71  P.  99  May 

Crane,  h.  p.  Royal  Art  Portsea  Nay 

■■         Allan,  h.  p.  Queen's  American  Rang.  New 

Brunswick  14  Oct 
M'Kensie.  h.  p.  1  Light  Dr.  Ger.  L^ 

drowned  in  Hanover  9  June 

Mailer,  h.  p.  Bruns.  Inf.       94  Sept.  1829. 

Comet  Spier,  h.  p.  Waggon  Train,  Calais 

14  May  1894. 
9d  Ueut  Wilson.'late  Inv.  Art  Woolwich  12  July 


-  O'Brien,  h.  p.  21  P.  Sligo 


8Jtt 


Ensign  Smith,  47  P. 

Congreve,  77  F. 

— —  O'Meara,  African  Colonia]  Corpa 

—  Archer,  h.  p.  12  P.  Lymington  9  July 
Whiteford,  h.  p.  CBmpUdFs  Rec;  Corps 

Cogan,  68  P.  killed  by  lightnhig  at  QocEec 

9  June 

—  Gunn,  late  3  Royal  Vet  Bn.  Edinburgh 

5July 
Quart  Mast  Rogers,  10  Dr.  Dublin  5  June 
MiBdjcV,  99  F.  Tralee  93  do. 

Medical  Department, 
Surg.  Todd,  4  Dr.  Kaiia,  Bombay    KFA,  ISH, 
— r-  Ritchie,  9  W.  I.  R.  St.  Jag<^  Afrka 

26  MaTCO 
-*—  Bnkl,  h.  p.  81  P.  18  Juncb 

Staff  Aaiiit  Surg.  Kent,  LondflD  .     .     91  May. 
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CORN  AfABKETS. 
EMnburgh. 


9i» 


IflNb 

Whttt.           1 

Btdty. 

Oati. 

PoMa 

«Sf: 

^1 

1821 

OmmMLl 

MP.MmiI 

Bb. 

PrtOOB. 

Av.pr.' 

Bk. 

Peok. 

Bta. 

Pcdc 

iBly  21 
28i 

^,1 

G18 
533 

1.4.  cd. 
226330 
200320 
186316 
196310 

>.  d.1 
29  101 
28    2' 

27  2i 

28  4 

i 

8.d.i.d.8.d.s.d.U.d.i.d. 

230270180  i46ll80240 
230  24  0,180  240  180  240 
200  25  018  0  246  180  24(' 
240  280  200236  180  226 

d. 
10 
9 
9 
9 

t.  d. 
1    0 
1    0 
1    0 
1    0 

July   20 

10 

469 
421 
306 
352 

1.    d. 
1   6 
1    0 
1    6 
1    6 

99 
85 
70 

72 

■.  d. 
1   2 
I   2 

11 

- 

Glasgow 

;   1894. 

Whttt,240»M. 

Oats,  264  lbs.      | 

Barley,  320  ItM.  | 

Bns.*P^ 

OttmoU 

Flour. 
280  Ibt. 

1 

DntifaSi 

For.  red. 

British. 

Irish. 

Britisb. 

English. 

Soots. 

StiTLMflBS. 

140  lbs. 

!j0ly   22 

i.d.ft.d. 

i.d.i.d. 

Sid.s.d.   s.d.Sid. 
300  3301,18  0  216 
260  320  1160  200 
250  300,150  186 
250320  150  170 

Sid.  Sid. 
250  270 
230250 
820  22  6 
220  226 

•.jd.  s.  d.  i.  d.  8.  d. 
300  326270300 
300  326270280 
290  310  260  270 
290  310960270 

i.d.  s.d. 
226  250 
200  236 
18  0  220 
180  220 

S.d.8.d. 

180230 
176  S26 
170226 
176226 

s.    S. 

53  55 

50  51 
50  51 
50   — 

Haddington. 

DaOceWu 

1824. 

WbttL                   1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Bean*. 

1824. 

OatmeaL          ] 

Bolls. 

PriMS. 

At.  pr. 

PerB<dL 

Pr.Pw^ 

413 
4S2 
595 
552 

s.d.   s.d. 
24  0  33  0 
24  0  31  0 
21  0  31  0 
210  31  0 

s.    d. 
28    9 
27  11 
27    2 

27    6 

8.d.8.d. 
240316 
1230290 
230  280 
210  270 

Sid.  Sid 
190256 
900250 
900  240 
200250 

s.    s.di 
18  220 
20  24  0 
18  220 
18  22  0 

s.d.  s.d. 
180220 
180220 
1802S0 
180  220 

July  19 
Ang.1 

Si  d.    iudi 
20  0     219 
20  0     216 

20  0    2re 

20  0     216 

s.    d. 
1    5 
1    5 
1    5 
1    5 

London. 

!>». 

Wheat, 
per.qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats.         1 

Beans. 

1       Pe«-       11 

Fkmr,280  Ib.1 

gs: 

FddKPol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine.     2d. 

^5 

a.    s. 
40  78 

40   «> 

s.    ai 

34   40 
34    40 
39   38 

30  » 

31    39 
30    37 
30    86 

80    34 

s.    s. 

90   98 

Si? 

19  27 

s.    s. 

24   32 

23    32 
93   32 
23  39 

s.    s. 

38   45 
37   44 
36   42 
36   40 

s.    s. 

31    42 
31    41 
30  40 
30  33 

S.      Sb 

41    44 
40    42 
40    42 
40   42 

s.    s. 

35   37 
33   35 
33   35 

33   35 

s.    ■.  ••    •• 

55    60  46   55 
55    6046   55 
55  6046   55 
35   60  46   55 

s.    d. 

—  9 

—  9 

—  9 

I-' 

Liverpool 


Barley. 

Rye, 

Beens. 

Pease,! 

Flour.            1 

Oatm.9401bi  | 

mL 

Wheat. 

Oatk 

101b. 

451b. 

60  Ux 

perqr. 

perqr. 

perqr. 

^^ 

Amer. 
196  IK 

EngL 

Scots. 

ud,  a.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

sudf  Ik  d. 

S.       B. 

S.       8. 

Sb      Ik  1 

s.    •.    s.    s. 

S.     fc 

s.    s. 

h  £v 

«,« 

4   6  100 

3    6  4  0 

43  53 

38    44 

41     45 

30    45 

49    5146    4918    93 

32   34 

99  80 

5  0  10  0 

3    0  89 

4  4   58 

38    42 

88    45 

80    44 

45    48  44   4518    23 

30   S3 

30  83 

J7 

4   g    95 

2  11  3  6 

4  4  52 

84    38 

34    40     28    45  1 
34    40     98    45 

47   49  49   4711S   93 
4d   4947   -18   93 

j30    34 

30   33 
30  » 

•^i 

4   6    93 

2  11   3  6 

4  4   52 

34    38 

30    34 

4  6    93 

2  11   3  8 

44  52 

34    38 

34    40     27    45  K7  Bl\i4   47118   93 

30  34|  4W  M  I 

England  j[  WaUt. 


18ft     Wht.   Rye.  Barley  Oats.  [Beans.  Pease.  Oatm. 


July  10 
17 
24 
31 


I 


s.  d. 
61  8 
60    7 

9^ 


s.d. 
40    / 
89  11 
41 
47 


s.d. 
339 
944 
94  4 
84  4 


d.    s.d. 
27    6  39  9 

97    4  38  4 


s.  d. 
396 
385 

S9 
0 


s.  d. 


▼OL.  xr. 


Hh 


CAug 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  ObtervaUtry^  CaUanhUL 

K.&-.Th«  ObMrvaUoni  are  mada  twice  every  day,  at  nine  rfdjodt  forenoon  »i5«»  «S?? JE^ 
noon^-The  aeoond  Olaervatian,  in  the  afternoon,  in  tbe  firrt  oohunn.  Is  takm  by  the  HM^atm 


;  Tlur, 


Igai,     Tlwr.  BiLTO. 


15 


f  iA.fli 


t  M.67 


.i«H  s/t.m  S 

JS»HA*€^ 

,ff7,^  A,  ^9 
.G7>  M.Bti 

,401  H.fil  h^'^" 
*503A,£^\  ^ 

-5l£8M.GT 

.7^1  A*oa>  I 

*ftS3  A.  fie>'w 


Avera^  of  zaln  1.980  inches* 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  weather  has  continued  dry  since  the  date  of  our  last ;  the  depth  of  rain  does 
not  amount  to  one  inch.  The  mean  temperature,  from  the  middle  till  the  end  of  Julj, 
was  something  ahove  60*.  The  mean  for  what  is  past  of  the  present  month  is  about 
68*.  Under  this  genial  temperature,  with  so  little  moisture  at  the  root,  the  ripening 
process  has  come  forward  with  rapidity.  In  early  districts,  shearing  has  already  par- 
tially commenced,  and  will  be  general  within  a  week  from  this  date.  In  the  higher 
districts,  little  will  be  cut  before  September.  Notwithstanding  the  very  scanty  supply 
of  moisture  throughout  t}ie  summer,  the  crop  has  for  the  most  part  a  fair  appearance. 
Wheat,  on  retentive  soils,  and  in  early  situations,  promises  an  abundant  return ;  the 
ear,  though  short,  in  many  instances  is  plump  and  well  filled,  and,  if  well  got  in,  will 
yield  an  ezoeUent  sample.  Barley,  with  few  exceptions,  is  a  full  crop,  and  begins  to 
colour.  Oats,  for  the  most  part,  are  rather  short  in  the  straw,  but  carry  a  fine  pan. 
nicle.  Early  varieties  are  neariy  ready  for  the  sickle,  on  low  grounds,  and  some  has 
akeady  been  cut  Beans  and  pease  are  well  podded,  and,  upon  the  whole,  no  part  of 
the  com  crop  appears  at  present  to  be  deficient  of  an  ordinary  return.  Potatoes,  it  is 
lieared,  will  not  swell  freely  without  a  lull  supply  of  moisture.  Turnips  are  much  in 
want  of  rain  on  light  or  dry  lands ;  and  the  after^utting  of  clover  comes  forward 
slowly.  Pastures  would  also  improve  by  moderate  warm  showers.  A  more  propi- 
tiotts  season  for  cleaning  fallow  grounds  could  no(  be  wished,  and  this  operation  has 
been  conducted  to  the  farmers*  satisfaction.  The  dung  is  plowed  in,  and  the  ground 
is  ready  for  the  wheat-seed  foirow.  Hoeing  of  turnips  is  about  over,  and  finrmers 
are  ready  for  the  labours  of  the  harvest 

Wheat  has  fallen  in  price,  and  ordinary  samples  are  almost  unsaleable.  Best  wheat 
in  the  Northern  markets  only  brings  about  26s.,  and  much  has  been  sold  lately  at 
22s.  to  25s.  The  fine  appearance  of  the  crop,  togethec  with  the  stock  on  hand,  ren* 
ders  purchasers  shy.  Barley  sells  at  from  24s.  to  26s.,  ^ut  in  this  article  there  is 
little  doing.  OaU  begin  to  look  down  in  price,  and  it  is  nqt  yet  certain  whether  tbe 
ports  will  open  on  the  15th  for  foreign  oats,  but  that  will  be  decided  before  this  can 
%o  to  pres8«-W*«r<^W,  13<A  AugusU 
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Comrsg  ofExchange^  London^  August  la— ^-Aiiisterdaxn«  12 :  4w  Ditto  at  ngfat, 
IS  :  1.  Rotterdam^  12  :  5.  Antwerp,  12  :  4w  Hamburgh,  37  :  4.  Altona,  37 :  6. 
fans,  3  days  sight,  25  :  20.  Bouideaux,  25  :  50.  Frankfort-on.the-Maine.  154. 
Madrid,  S64.  Cadiz,  35i.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  47).  Genoa,  444.  Lisbon'^  51 1. 
Oporto,  51.    Bio  Janeiro,  47.    Dublin,  94-^Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Prices  ofBuUion^  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  <x>io,  £.OiiOuO.-.Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
£.S>17h6 — New  Doubloons,  £.OuOuO. — ^New  Dollars,  £.Ou4ul04.«.Saver  in  bars. 
Standard,  £.0ii5ii04. 

Prtmiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyds  i, — Gnemsej  or  Jersey,  lOs.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub* 

Un,  10a.  6d.  a  12a.  6d ^Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d — Hambro*,  7a.  6d.  a  Os.  Od— * 

Madeira,  20s. — Jamaica,  308..— Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  gs.  a  0  gs. 


W€€kly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  July  21,  to  August  11,  1824. 
July  21.    July  28.     Aug.  4.     Aug.  11. 


Bank  Stock 

3  ^  cent,  reduced. 

3  ^  cent,  consols 

34  ^  cent.  do..... 

4  ^  cent,  do 

Ditto  New  do. 

India  Stock. 

Bonds 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.1000).. 

Consols  for  account.. 

French  5  V' cents. 


922 
914 

loot 

1014 
105 

86 
39 

9li 


2364 
93 
924 
1014 
1014 
105 

86 
42 
924 


98fr.75c.|99fi:.50c 


2364 
93} 
92i 

101| 

105} 

80 
37 

99fr.50c, 


237} 

944 

»3i 
101{ 
1014 
106 

82 
89 
94 

101  use. 


ADeD,  W.  Greenwidi,  ooal-merdiant. 

Axclier,  J.  Lynn,  draper. 

Atkunon,  W.  Clement%'tane,  merchant 

AwtSn,  E.  Bedford-plaee,  Commercial-road,  baker. 

Bartwr,  J.  Pump-row,  SI.  Luke^,  chinaman. 

BatdwcU,  G.  Buneay.  Itnen-dxaper. 

Barnard,  J.  G.  Suimcr-street,  printer. 

Bbk&,  E.  SheflBekl,  grocer. 

Bbke,  J.  Onatituaoo-row,  St  Paocm,   boot. 


Blakey,  T.  Mould-green,  Yorkshire,  Cuicy-mantt- 

Caeturer. 
nanddO,  R.  UTeroool,  dittHler. 
Bow,  J.  Jun.  Wunvdow,  Cheahire,  oottoo-aptn- 


AlfujlBETICal  List  of  Eitolish  Baitkkupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  June  and  the  20th  of  July  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Air,  R.  Lower  East  Sraithfleld,  wine-merd&ant.         Greeh,  J.  Roh,  innholder. 
AUdiit,  T.  Bikton,  Staflbrdahire,   earthenware-      Halae.  T.  Bristol,  chemist 

HameCt,  E.  and  J.  J.  Kelly,  Lower  Shadwdl# 

ooal-meTchants. 
Harrison,  J.  Padiham,  Lancashire,  ooCtoo-fl|iinnar« 
Hendridc,  J.  Liverpool,  watch-maker. 
Hicks,  H.  W.  Connau^t-mews,  hor^dealer. 
HcJiagh,  G.  Siae-lane,  tea^ealer. 
HoMsworth,  R.  CakuUa,  Yorkshire,  flax-q^ 

ner. 
Hon,  F.  Piccadilly,  tavera-k 
Holl.  O.  Lothbury,  hat-man 
Hooker,  J.  SheemcM,  woollen-draper, 
laod,  J.  London-road,  auctioneer. 
Japha,  D.  M.  Colchester-street,  Savage^ardens. 
Johnson,  J.  Stoke-upoo-Trent,  Staflotrdshire,  gio* 

oer. 
Jones,  J.  Liverpool,  brewer. 
Laing,  B.  Fenchurdi-street,  ship<ywner. 
Lees,  J.  N.  WIgan,  linen-draper. 
Lowireston,  D.  Manor-row,  Rotherhitfae, 

mariner. 
M*Rae,  J.  Liverpool,  grocer. 
Mardiant,  T.  Brixton,  miller. 
Meek,  E.  Knaresterough,  Unen-dxaper. 
Moody,  W.  HolyweD-row,  Sboreditch,  1 
Nathan,  N.  and  W.  Mauel-atreet,  GoodmanV 

fields,  quill-merdiants. 
Neise,  M.  O.  ParliamentatreeC,   aoooutreoMnt- 

NcwEiL  J.  rkanniiflclit,  BucRa,  dnpcr. 
Ntwbolcl^  W.  iktuv?iiiMtr««t»  Flwt  Btreet^  tMiim. 
Niflifibfa],  R.  Plymauth.  ■*rine-iTitrcliflJH- 
Parltert   T.  Chiiiloi-*tTeirt*  City-TOJiil^  ^rowf. 
P&iTc?e*  W-  Orestdn,  Pevi;]fuhln<,  Aour^merohant* 
Pf-nn,  W.  B.  Dah^het.  BiirKs^  bauksditf . 
KiichI*?,  IL  T\  l-ontlnn^  ULCfvhuit. 
Robtmon^  W.  LiT?T]Nx>],  uphaliterer- 
FtQciliGi.  R.  Halifax  r  miff^-JuiiiL 
Shctfleirt*  T.  r>uthiiiTj*  ironmnngff, 
Ej^Ki^ts,  T.  BrittoL  &oiip-nijMnjif«turerHi 
Smith.  J.  QriAtol,  l^llow  mcifhiiiL 
^palimuii,  J,   liardKliBW-wiibiti-Wjodle,  L«iu«^ 
sliSre,  ihop-kwper. 


C  W.  H.  Aldengate-street.  goUsmith. 
J  A.  W.  Three-tuns  court,  MiW-fame,  Can- 
non-street, wine-mcrdiant. 
Brovn,  J.  Waterioo-Wharf ,  Strand,  ooa^merdlant. 
Capttng,  J.  HoDoway,  innkeeper. 
Croet,  R.  Liverpool,  soap-boiler. 
CMlingwood,  W.  Sunderland,  baker. 
Cmwfcid,  W.  fun.  CheapaideL 
Critcidey,  J.  Mandiestcr,  spiritpinerdutfit. 
CWxike,  C  Burnley,  Lancashire,     '' 
Driver,  J.  Knowl-graen,  Dutton, 


I>ufl:j. 

■aton,  S.  and  T.  Shelfidd,  ctttlers. 

fMd,  S.  L.  MaKtin's-]ana»  CannoiMtraeC  alkp 


TUdlng.  J.  Mottram  in  fongrtendaV,  Cheriiire^ 


Wcstbiilnster,  scaven- 


FW,  W.  Type^Creet,  letter-foander. 
GOWm,  T.  ItolywelUtreet,  Wcsttoil 
aer. 

J.  Liverpool,  mardialn. 

E.  Liverpool,  splrit^nercfaant. 

%  H.  Clapliam-road,  merchant 


Gybertj 


Oraan,  T.  Vaiaal  row,  Kanatogton,  bulkier. 
Orcaa.  W.  Wellingboroufh,  Tlorthamptonshire, 
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BwlBdettii  J.  Bri&nii«tioii«  Cberiiint»  taoow-buiktar. 
i^ykoi,  J.  Wood-»treet»  woollen-wmrehouaenuui. 
Tlrieney>  C.  de,  late  cf  Cambridge,  patentee  of 

patantUts. 
Tmvii,  W.  Andenshaw,  LaxKSihire,  hatter. 
Wane.  L.  Warwlck-plaoe,  Great   Surrey-itieet, 


CA«g 


Wataoo,  J.  Broom^groTe,  draper. 


WiDtle,  J.  NartlMtkeeC'dtf-RMd.  attvanmitii. 
WUUama,  M.  Old  BaUey.  eabiw-batt^keeper. 
Wife,  C.  Sandling,  tiear  Maidttone,  paper-mikar. 
Wiie,  R.and  O.  Wood-etfeet,  iiMrahanlib 
Wltham,  K.  Haliftdc,  banker. 
Wood«  J.  Leedi,  woobtapler. 
Wright,  R.  Low  Ireby,  Cumberiand,  grocer. 
Wright,  E.  Oxford-street,  linen-dxaper. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankritptcies  and  Dividekds,  announced 
July  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


sequestrations. 
Brown,  WiDiam,  lenior,  grocer  ic  Ayr. 
M*Culloch,  John.  6l  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow. 
Moon.  Duncan,  late  china-merchant  and  iaver 


PhUlips,  Lawroioe,  manuftcturer  and  merchant 

intflaseow. 
Thomson,  Robert  Soott,  druggist  and  apothecary 

in  Edinburgh. 

'  DIVlDElTDt. 
Adam,  James,  late  merdiant  and  ihlp-ownet  In 
Arbroath;  by  Thomas  Scott*  writer  there. 


CanweU,  Walter  Ae  George,  and  Robsrt  Canw«||, 

6t  Co.  manufscturexB  in  Paisley;  by  John 

M'Gavin,  accountant  in  Glasgow. 
Davidson.  David,  merchant  in  Gusgow ;  by  Jamea 

Aitkoo.  merchant  there. 
Jamieson,  Peter,  de  Co.  dothiers  In  Glasgow;  by 

Allan  CuthbertBoo.  aeoountaat  there. 
H'Phedran,  Dugald  6l  Son.  late  llsb-caxcss  la 

Greenock;  by  N. M*^Leod,  iiiwHiaiit  there. 
Samden,  John.  Junkv*  meicfaanC  ia  iiHth:  by 

P.  BorthwicJi,  merchant  theie. 
Sk>an,  Anthony,  doth-merdiant  in  Wlgton;  by 

Stewart  Guilline,  r —^-^ — 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  JOHNSTON. 


ffi 


It  W0a\A.  be  imJUKt  to  the  nmiarT  ^  pei^ulkwr 
worth  siul  beotvoleiK-'et  wi>n?  we  not  ponitfuUrly 
to  mlvftrt  to  the  c*uvmf*er  of  this  vffi«nibl#  Cter- 
who  difid  on  ihc  ^th  of  July  la*(-     Hp  w» 

le  fcaind  jnn  oif  the  Rcv^  Mr  JoaHitoai  of  Am- 

f*sk,  FifushlTift  and  tbe  niaicrnal  anndton  of  the 
tev.  Mr  WiHiamHonj  St.  Ciithbetri,  I^Dburgh  : 
hU  youili  wsi  wtSLLloutly  iJeTOtcd,  qjider  Uip  in- 
Au^oe  oT  i»rly  picty»  to  th«  vtudM  cvtiitect«^ 
wUh  thp  same  tugh  anO  imparuoi  offioo  w]*Ueh 
the^e,  liu  nniT  relative,  bo  hi^noiinib]^  flUc<J« 
After  be  Efi^oTtUine^  MiplHlift  of  Ijuifitcuu  m  lier- 
wi£kijhk»T  wliLTi?  he  rpiTuuncfl  about  *\%  y£an.  he 
vu  choMn  to  tbO'  Church  an^  Vtii\%h  oT  North 
Lrtih :  othf^  djurlng  thf  long  porifjd  of  hi^  life  and 
miniitry  l^erc,  neTcr  did  any  of  his  piJ^lc  regKt 
hSi  SfijHiir^lmfrit  to  *o  inipoTlaut  a  L+iirgis.  tin 
thic  contniry^  the  warmth  of  his  Attnchini'ntti  the 
eonji^lfnljau.'.ness  of  hi*  IniMfity,  the  mrdoijr  of 
hli  bcn4?volt?DcCf  onvl  the  con^Utcncy  oikI  the  esti- 
mabt^ia^  of  Mt  wbok-  LHjnituL't  a*  a  jnini*ticr,  ft 
Oimtiaiip  u.  etUjEcn»  s,t\A  3  fricfnJ,  cvet  secuicd  for 
Mm  therr  otllction  jux!  esteem. 

The  irimpUdty  (vnri  f^mca^tncu  of  bis  public 
mintiitniiDiii,  in  pieflchloft  tlie  (\octrliwa«F  *»id  &ar 
lordDc  thv  ilutkt  of  thv  tkupcU  aiicI  t1i«  dliligenee 
and  findlty  with  which  he  cquftlly  di^hiuigctU  10 
loiw  ■  thv  vrwable,  U^  prkvste  fiinchr^n^  of  the 
mimstiyf,  tii4tech|jitQg  tiii  iH-^iplr,  vUinn^  thvin 
frofn  bou4e  to  houidwand  ntteniinti  their  bed>  of 
»cKDe»i«ina  death,  cocnmunLl^l  him  tq  al]  who 
kinew  hun  v  one  who  Iwl  hii  divjne  Mutec'j 
work*  jOHl  the  ipiiitual  wqITox^  of  the  tief^plr^ 
moitsioiCTTeiy  Afhtan.  Their  imor^ls  tempo- 
trn^  Ai  ireU  ax  sptritu^,  ltE«^d£s,  he  felt  oa  if  they 
h^d  been  tgii  ot^n;  30[t  Ujug  flrill  it  be  tvinemlier- 
ed,  that.  In  tins  rifpci'i,  ta  innny  a  whl^n  lie  wjui 
»■  hu^bvif]^  (otn^ny  an  orpbnn  m  a  futher.  to 
many  of  Che  dcrtiiuic  amX  holpk-^,  a  ^tewnnl  of 
Hmren^i  boiitity,  their  [HcotecC^trf  and  pwitronT 
BlHl  tupprvrt. 

The  iittiiiity  and  rxteiit  of  bii  publ^r  benevo* 
letKv  are  io  well  knuws  to  AlJ  hiat]iL<i  vmoitjf^ 
(hit  it  ki  iiQifia:4y  neecssary  ^  ittiticularlc^  them, 
Tbt^  Indeed,  we  nboulU  hftte  no  in^n  fhffSculty 
in  AltianpMiKt  fox  Iheie  werv  few,  If  any  ^  t>tiai!itd- 
bk  inilltutioait  DOt  io  LfEth  i^oly.  bijf  [n  Edjn- 
buifh.  whetticr  they  hod  fdr  t?,.  I'ln  re- 

UeTof  the  t£oi|tc]f»l  wanti  anil  r  the 

aniflkimjE^ffiesiUritualDonrlr    '  ilUt'W 

oieQ,  10  whieh  he  did  mLiit  pmrnpu^  vmx  LibenUty 
ooAtribci(;&  nc^  of  hii  uLi^ntanw  onh,  bat  w  loBig 
ai  he  wai  able',  af  hit  dmr  jund  fiiltuBCice,  ana 
otfiA  ta]enS4.  Whe^  he  heard  of  imv  eaie  of  di*- 
tiflp,  Wi  »hwt,  he  miild  not  rest  till  ho  luul  done 
iomethti^,  if  poMltjil?.  tu  tttiio%e  or  aJlevinte  it; 


and  numberleia,  as  well  ai  indeAttig»ble,  were  hie 
penooal  eabortationa  and  Mlioltatkina  to  otbeta  In 
taiair  both  of  indivklual»  and  of  ineUtutioiM, 
whoie  resources  were  straitteed,  or  required  mote 
abundant  supplies.  In  the  ^stabUshmeotandaue- 
oess  of  ttia.ABylum  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Indus- 
trious Blind,  of  whidi  he  will  ever  be  regarded  aa 
the  revered  and  beneficent  founder,  the  Amda  of 
whieh  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  onatod  1^ 
his  own  unrenutted  aeal,  and  to  the  penonal  su> 
perintendenoe  of  whidi  he,  for  many  years,  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  every  day,  though  he  liad  to 
come  to  it  from  hisown  bouse  in  LdTth,  he  has  left 
a  monument  bdiind  him  far  more  precious  and 
durable  than  any  oohmm,  even  of  marble,  oomU 
present— a  monument  of  gratitude  in  ttie  benrls 
of  many,  who»  though  deprived  of  the  l^t  of  .dny , 
have  been  trained  to  useful  industry  and  virtue* 
and  had  their  minds  enlightened  with  the  beanaa 
of  divine  and  saving  truth— a  monument  of  great 
and  extensive  beneficence,  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory,  and,  we  trust,  continue  to  inoreaae 
in  its  power  of  doing  good  to  many,  for  gcner»> 
ttonstooomo. 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Uiougfa  not 
till  after  he  had  reached  an  age  eonsiderafiy  be- 

Sond  the  ordinary  days  of  the  life  of  man,  and 
lus  had  survived  almost  all  his  early  oootempo- 
raries,  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  that  his  mind 
became  gradually  enfe^>led.  even  when  hia  bodily 
vigour  was  scarcely  impaired.  It  was  his  memory, 
however,  chiefly,  that  had  lost  its  strength;  hiia 
affections  were  not  le»  warm,  nor  his  conesni  lor 
the  c. ..  kT  ^  »r , vth  Q--t .  \i^  arLlcTi  r.    f-  '■-  -  •-'-  "--*--. 

htm--,  :![aiUtn^<'i1  iiubtifcr  it  f^lii.-^  i^i  [Jis  AiJsiLam, 
and  njiw  hi>  Sucvi^iiorp  Dr  li^land^  hv  found  every 
thing  iie  etmU!  have  wished  141  rt4k<v(;  hnn  fmWi 
anxiety^  aa  t£>  i^iaroehiol  duties^  and  in  th^avof  bU 
aitnt'iieii  fmintc  friendf  b(^  eKpfrtetwed  every 
corn  fort  timt  h4:f*f^ujil  eajov.  Of  a  la^Rir  fiuoj^,. 
luit  one  daughter  s-uri'iTct  Ajm].  ami  wmlohf  *aa 
to  her  evLTy  thin^f  that  a  tktberf  ilie  wat  to  lilm 
Aia  Uint  n  ilau^hU.'r,(?Qiild  toe. 

Hie  ]a*t  |]|ibt^c  «ntiec  whieh  he  pBrlonflcd 
wn<i  nitetre^flhj;!  Ihc  eom^invtrtteeott  in  hu  own 
churi?h.  at  the  M^vond  tftljlep  io  the  month  of  Apni 
\m\,  when  he  was  within  a  fawr  dayt  of  coaxpkt^ 
inn;  hii  nineticith  yeat ;  arht  tven^  &t  ]wt,  bin  dasHi 
WM  by  no  mnafii  anbcipabEd^  but  it  t'ound  himlfe 
anattrrucJv  Ute  Btoa  ilc^lnihie  and  envt«tije— thM 
or  prayer  to  Uut  God  whom  tui  had  wnofi  i»lBr» 
du^Eri(}iu||  JD  the  Ooipel of  hit  Sw,  fiir*piri||i 
of  niArJy  bLyty-^K  ymn.  ajid  by  wwna  ha  Wtk 
wit]K»3t  slntost  a  bodily  pang  or  R&vgKKedM 
tJO  £^ter  into  the  t^ni  thQt  rcmalni  in  hemveji. 

On  ThiindjiT,  the  Stbj  hi<  ranAil£»  w«v  Inallow- 
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cd  to  tbecmve  by  neariy  five-hundrail  persons, 
aaooff  wfiom  wen  many,  not  of  hu  ooogngation 
ooly.  but  of  the  most  distinguished  otinns  of 
Kdmbuzj^h  as  weU  as  Leiih;  while  the  interastinf 
o(#euts  ar  hb  prruliar  care,  the  tnmaies  and  pen- 
sioDcts  of  the  ^Isytum  for  the  BUod,  lined  the  ao> 
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cess  to  it.  In  the  church-yard,  and  an  unusual 
crowd  of  i)[)ecfatan  were  a«embled  to  witness  the 
Kkeauk  scene.  •*  The  memory  of  the  righteous  is 
Messed  {  yea,  the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlastlqg 
temembrance." 


DEATU  OF  THE  REV,  THOMAS  FLEMING,  D.D. 


Tte  Rcveicnd  Thomas  Fleming,  D.  D.,  one  of 
themialslenofthbcity,  died  on  the  evening  of 
Mostftey  the  19th  of  July,  at  his  hoiise  in  Georg«ts 
Sqoase.  Edinburgti,  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
iiiatm^  whidk  he  bore  with  much  Christian  p*- 
tifime  Weeannot,  however,  allow  this  event  to 
paas  wish  a  bare  notification  of  its  oocurrenoe. 

Or  Fleming  waa  gifted  with  no  ordinary  hitel* 
todBal  powers,  amf  these  were  improved  by  the 
most  aewiuous  cultivatioa,  and  the  most  enlarged 
inticumae  with  m«n¥inrt.  His  understancfiog 
wasTigacoua  and  eomprehensive— patiently  sur* 
veying  the  •utqeet  before  it  in  all  its  bearings  and 
rriifinna  His  judgment  was  sound,  unwaveting, 
diauuulaatiagt  separating,  igth  the  most  poftct 
' ^every  tbtag esctraAeous from  the ofajject 


of  caataanplatian,  and  surveying  it,  isolated  and 
alone  with  a  keen  and  disocrnlng  eye.  He  indeed 
HBticolarly  excelled  in  the  reasoning  faculty— 
tm  mind  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  f^Minty 
la  disentangling  the  maaes  of  an  intricate  subject, 
and  piTing  the  point  of  difficulty  in  so  dear  a 
Bght,  that  every  eye  might  behold  it. 

Ilia  inCereaurse  with  mankhid  was  most  varied 
■Id  cstoMlvc;  and  the  object  of  thb  intercourse 
was,  Cbat,  bv  a  knowledge  of  our  common  nature, 
his  iliisimmiirli^  mind  might  with  the  greater 
rilliianry  administer  to  the  cure  of  Its  cvib.  His 
knowiadga  of  human  nature  was  accordingly  very 
pmtm  This  Aatore  in  hb  diaracCer  was,  perhaps 
^a  conmuxi  eyo.  the  maA  nmariu1]4e  of  any. 
1  h.*Te  of (4^11  been  saUiniinh^^!  al  \ht!  dji- 
1  In?  i-vuitfed  in  the  i^tiiiifiHrjn  of  *  ha- 
t  to  percci*^,  as  if  Uy  Lntxiitiionf 
erJcSJc  point  in  an  mdivinJu^iJi 
t'lte  aid  of  lliov  mani(e«idtimii  bo  liutb- 
bmMt  hi  OMinDoQ  mliufk 
Wiih  «Mh  quAllflc&lUiCLVt  H  DCPil  hot  iccni 
ituti  hif  co-opvrDiiLiin  va^  tolifittili 
^—'-  ting  JuiJ^mtnt  jimJ  on  iMLlAf{;E<d 
e  aravai].  And  this  m-oiwrm- 
.  readily  j^v«1j  Me  pcxaeidc^l 
»  '*nJlW3l  wTlich  Uirw?  we 
Athry  wtrui  woultl 
'  fv^^  eiitcetn.  The  quAli- 
I  tiy  Df  J-lpmiHij  In 
h%mA  of  the  UT]iJ>pntanr1mg. 
I  with  the  HsLimfhtt  of  \jq- 
fihwn  all  IhetrtJitT  nua^ 
,  by  whirfj  he  iv^ii]jtin;:m.*ib{.'<ii,  h\s 
CBBB^i^ailQMtfib*  pmeiluminatieili  Tlil»  vii^i  m 
(Oh^  Ae  «eqr  pitcK  an  •^hJeh  fii<  miorl  tumtH'l.  1  le 
Bot^lf  adbondto  wbat  wai  right— he  re^diti! 
■w^tf  .^  aiiiMriiiliiniUiii  to  ittiproprbctyh  "SvfV 
v^lfat  ofiHnM  «f  this  anoc^tci-f  witn  aiuk-- 
iHHb  It  ««  tesilM*Bd  by  the  kinL!T>c<d  ai  hi-i 
kARL  IHiirtaM^Mhlp  aworrlirit^ly  was  ccii^taint, 
,  aad  ^sotxTc^.  Hu  ccuiuel  va»  t^vtr 
_^  anrl  (froety  oivi-n;  ami  manv  Are 
t  HI  the  comlvncn  nert^  or  htukiiul- 
■■salid  lui  wiKioot^  \yk\v  fcntixl  ii  nnlufteti  of 
aU  ihsir  dldtevicii»-  TliM  viu  na  whurt^  miiirc  re- 
k  Ai  the  moiHgpnit.'nt  nf  the  pLiQlii: 
"~bii7gh^  In  ttwj^t  of  these  he  toofc 
Uu  xl^iLf?  wiu  desned  af  the 
iC]  Atal  cvtfs  hli  opponentJi  yieldtil 
p^af  their  unqnallilad  Ri^ect,  bcraiL-e 
^tti^e^x  xhmx  It  w«ii  the  Ksull  nf  ctc^t 
p  (umbiniErt  with  fhcitritTtat  iRtt^ntyf 
t  Tftth  aMiorT«m4  from  sm  ^saodatloii 
_iiaur*  Tal^t  ani  merit  hg  e^'cr  en^ 
;  U  w«fttliPia/  qr  hLii  hi!4rt  (u  kkt  ttiL-ir 
BweC  with  Ui^T  Etf>r»ro^riiileT^wfiinK  '' 
r  wm  an  nJlrnot  objc-vt  t<j  whjrh  all  'i  i^ 
faoCh   BtfUTa)  Ai^il  U!i|iun.-i1,    were 

rU!(it<     Jlcwaaa  mhusterni'  rhri-:t, 

M^m^mm  ^mt^gh  life  w»j.  that  lie  rcuftht  be 
-  ._  . ^  j.^  ^^^  tlllTuiion  oJ" 


raUgious  blessttMs  to  other  nations,  and  laboured 
with  unwearied  asdduity  that  they  might  have 
their  full  eflfect  on  his  own.  His  profieasloDal 
knowledge  was  at  once  extensive  and  accurate, 
the  reault  of  patient  research  and  mature  refleo* 
tion.  He  studied  the  Scriptures,  as  the  source  at 
once  from  which  he  was  to  draw  materials  for  the 
ineUuetion  of  hjs  people,  and  by  whidi  his  own 
mind  might  be  nerved  for  duty  and  fot  suflbrin^. 
HewasamanofGod— habltuwy  living  under  a 
sense  of  his  inspection,  and  of  the  accountabiitty 
he  was  under  for  the  trust  he  had  received.  Hof 
did  this  cast  a  gloom  over  his  character;  on  the 
contrary,  it  shed  a  beauteous  histra  over  aU.  It 
shed  its  influence  on  every  point  hi  his  duuacter, 
ao  that  the  beholder  might  see  it  had  received  a^ 
impress  from  on  high.  If  was  a  privilege  to  be 
admitted  to  his  private  Intercourse.  In  the  ftee 
uoembarrassed  ease  of  oooversatton,  his  mind 
poured  forth  her  copious  treasures,  and  ever  and 
anon  you  were  reminded  iHiat  a  redness  and  aest 
it  adds  to  the  discourse  when  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel  shed  their  hifluenoeover  iti  and  when 
it  is  not  held  irrelevant  to  talk  of  the  Ahnighty, 
while  sorveybig  those  wooden  which  his  hand  has 
wrought. 

11^  WW  CiiElotl  ta  pr^xlf  ovtT  foii' 
cDD^ecationA,  stiil  wm  mcaX  iiErt-ctiuiLiU'Jy  ftuJ 
fkti^xTL-Fy  r^rei(«(1  by  thc^m  fill — axid  it  tt  nut  tu 
be  wondeieQ  at.  He  wsr  anKHoiu  for  Uicir  wc^t^ 
(jirt  LJi>  hud,  indeed^  i  hifitiet  MwUrr,  and  tf 
H^proTt'd  b;  him,  ii  wiis  **  a  imEUl  thing  \m  b# 
jutuLgeil  ofmnii't  juilgti>mt;^  but  tie  jel  a*jted  fln 
the  nuuUin,  that  s  minbtcr  txi  ^  ukuuI,  miMC  bt^ 
aceeptable;  {iml  hh  whole  poAtaral  life,  uf  14 
ytinn,  ww  thvSn^  trattimony  tn  tht?  iilBcsry  e>f  its 
appltcAliDtt.  Kin  jrurpit  iisstruetiuos  txire  the 
TUkiblc  Impre*'!  ivT  hL-i  chaTMiiitlslJt^  qimUti^s-  H^' 
ever  mamLiiDt'd,  thjic  man  i^i  by  nature  a  cliLbL  of 


mrruiitlon  and  %m,  antt  that  hu  mulndiu  are  m- 

ihflj: 

bumi 

1  *h 

qua 

to  detA-e  the  leLtet  workinfts  of  the  nt!»rt,  mid  (o 


uiitKih  anil  % 
ointbleji  vnIeK  th^  (»nait  Pviidoh  tthsHX  ^^v^y  tUt 
tfit  tnowVen^  ^t  bumim  nature. 


;  balm. 

Mt  Hilrlti 
cndavmentBenablvdhlni  to  gnln 
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ilritUAJ  iti-TCPiition  whtch  hifbcr 
■   "  " 1-      ualilled  Tiina 


ihf  ifMiMti    Ii««n1y  alive 

laHhitJA  waaiinasii  fliat  Chni.tJBmty  li  thiLm'^aiC 
iM«Aaeirtiryiincit3ii]j'  thenit  Iw  «jrlJ^H 


ifttiw  hnw  apjTrOTTTBtr  tlw  remtily  i*  fiir  the  re- 

m.^'    :      ^  ■•     ■'.  : ■■-     1^:-   ■■■    ^■   ■  '       ■•■'■'h^^'t 

WiT-  ■  .  ^         .  '    .  !  r  irsiiiiii 

rich,  \jujcdt  su-^iMiUi — «ua»i  iJiiL-  a^j^jLciiiiuii  uf  iiU, 
to  the  chancier  and  conscience  of  his  hearen, 
powerful,  aiftetioQate,  dlscrimhiatlng.  His  devo- 
tional exercises  were  remarkable  for  the  variety 
■nd  fidieity  both  of  thehr  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion :  and  for  combining.  In  an  appropriate  mode 
of  supplication,  thoughn  and  emotions  that  pass 
through  the  mtaids  of  all,  but  <bat  few  are  abfe  to 
embody  in  words. 

The  W  scene  of  his  life  was  hi  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting.  For  many  months,  indeed,  bo- 
fore,  he  was  convinced  that  his  days  were  drawUig 
to  a  dose;  and  he  surveved  the  event  with  thai 
yftlTwn^tsf  and  magnanimity  whidi  fiuth  in  a  Re- 
deemer alone  uninspirfr  He  experienced  much 
bodily  suffering,  but  never  uttered  a  murmur. 
His  mental  fbculties  conUnued  unhnpaired  to  the 
last;  and  the  fuU  and  confident  hope  of  felicity 
shed  its  mrilow  and  sanctifying  influence  over 
them.  He  blessed  his  family— he  preyed  for  them 
—he  pnyed  for  his  friends— he  prayed  for  his 
people,  that  the  Lord  would  grant  them  a  pastor 
accordfaig  to  his  own  heart,  who  should  be  to 
them  for  a  bleanng  and  a  Joy.  And  at  the  very 
verge  of  thne,  testified  now  unchan£(eable  had 
been  the  fisithfulness  and  how  unwearied  the  af- 
fection of  his  Redeemer.  It  wait  a  blaMd  thing 
to  see  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  at  the  very 
end  of  hisjoumey,  as  he  retraced  those  stem  \n 
which  Providence  had  led  him,  ascribing  all  his 
blesslngB  to  the  operation  of  flree  grace :  and  trust- 
ing most  confldiiwly,  that  the  same  loving  khid- 
ness.  of  which  hehad  ever  been  the  ol^ect,  never 
would  abandon  him  till  it  i>laced  him  in  glory. 


in 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


,^  BIRTHS. 

18S4.  May  14.  At  Spanish  Town,  Janudoa,  the 
Lady  of  Lleut-Colonel  M'NaiU,  AT  the  91  it,  or 
Annrleshire  regiment,  a  ton. 

June  Sa  At  North  Berwick,  Mn  Hawthorn,  a 
ion. 

24.  At  hU  home  at  the  Admiralty,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Sir  Oeoige  Clerk,  Bart  M.  P.  a  son. 

25.  At  Flndranie  Hoiue,  Mn  Ledie,  of  Fin- 
anuiie,  a  ion. 

—  At  Falkland,  Mrs  Deas,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Netherhouae^  the  Lady  ^  Maior  Peat, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Dundee,  M»  Mytaie  of  Mylnefiekl,  a 
daughter. 

27>At  Portobdlo,  the  Lady  of  Donald  Chariea 
Cameron,  Esq.  a  son. 

i^  At  Logie,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Donald 
Ogilvy,  of  Clova,  a  aon. 

r- «).  At  Northumberland-Street,  Edinbuigh,  the 
Lady  of  George  Brodie,  Esq.  advocate,  a  ion. 

—  Mrs  Lang  of  Broomhill,  a  ion. 

—  At  Gatehouse,  Mn  Dr  Watson,  a  daughter. 
July  1.  At  Dltton  Park,  the  seat  of  hoA  Mon- 
tagu, Lady  Isabella  Cust,  a  daughter. 

3.  Mn  Abercromby,  19,  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

^  At  Colinton  Bank,  Mn  Logan,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Briary  Baulk,  Mn  Hutchins,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  20,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
WiUiam  Stirling,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

5.  At  MungalTCottege,  Mn  Stainton  of  Biggar- 
•hiels,  a  son.  ^^ 
^  7.  At  her  fiither^.  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Stod- 
ford,  the  Lady  of  Montague  B.  Bere,  of  Moie- 
bath,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

8.  At  Roseirunmt.  Mn  Christie,  a  daughter. 

9.  In  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  Lady  Ella. 
beth  Bdgrave,  a  daughter. 

13.  Mn  W.  C.  Learmonth,  of  Craigend,  a  son. 
16.  At  Aklington  Park,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Charteris,  Esq.  of^Cullivait,  Dumfrtes^shiie,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Benfidd  Lodge,  Newton  Stewart,  the 
Lady  of  James  Smith  Adams,  Esq.  a  son. 
--■";^^  ^<*"  '^»  Great  King-Stxeet,  Edinburgh, 
Mn  Kinnear,  a  son. 

fp.  AtBeddington,  in  Surrey,  the  Hon.  Lady 
Helen  Wedderbum,  a  son. 

—  AtBaksarras,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Head,  a 
daughter. 

«.""/' ^^^*«^  *"  Angua^blre,  the  Lady  of  A. 
Mackechnie,  Esq.  surgeon,  €9th  regiment,  of 
twin  sons. 

21.  At  Drununond  Place,  EdinbuxKh,  the  Lady 
of  A.  Scott  Broomfleld,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Blebo,  the  Lady  of  Ueut..Col.  Bethune, 

-22.  At  Mlddletop  Tenaoe,  PentonviUe,  London, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian Chapel,  a  son. 

p^  ^'*.!I*9S?f**°iJ^«*'»  Wales,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  David  Ersklne  of  Cambo,  Bart  a  son  and 

27.  At  St  Anthony's  Place,  Leith,  Mn  WiUiam 
Wvld,  a  dawditer. 

Aug.  U.  The  Lady  of  James  Browne,  Ahiwick 
Hul,  a  daughttf. 

L^.  At  9,  Circus  Plac^  Edinburgh,  Mn 
Maiuand,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1824.  March  «,  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
IWot  Thomas  Webster  of  Baigarvie.  in  the  £l 
vice  of  the  Hon.  Uie  East  India  Company,  to  Ag- 

p5S^2iiS5,?Jh'*^'''^*^^*'^^- 

^^  ^^I^X  S*  ^"7>»  Worfwteh,  Wniiam  Hun- 
^iJS^'  ^P^"^  "*"'  Lanarkshire,  to  Mary, 
o^rdjwghter of  Jamca  Reid, Esq.  ro^  hon£ 

li^M*^^  ^iJP**  ^.5?2?*'  Liverpool,  WUliam 
SSMl?^"{5r>-!?^55^t  LeithVto  Vfarianne, 
dav«hter  of  John  M'Culloch,  Esq.  M.D.  Liver' 


March  22.  The  Hon.  Hufh  Ftands  MianDets  ToU 
lemadie,  the  fourth  son  of  Lord  Huntinftower,  to 
Matilda,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume^  E^. 
of  NottinghiU,  Kensington. 

24.  At  Dairsie,  Dr  James  Spoioe,  physician, 
Cupar,  to  RoUna,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Coutti,  one  of  the  ministen  of  Brechin. 

28.  At  BowersweU,  near  Perth,  Sir  Mkhael 
Malcolm  of  Balbeadie  and  Grange,  Blart.,  to  Mm 
Mary  Forbes,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  John  F\or- 
bes,  Bowenw^ 

—  At  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  James  Dalrymple.  to 
Helen,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  TfaooBM  Yor- 
Btoun,  Esq.  Nithbank. 

—  At  London,  Samuel  Whitbccwl,  Eki.  M.  P. 
to  Julia,  daughter  of  Mi^-Geneial  the  Uoa. 
Henry  Brand. 

29.  At  Maybole  CMtle,  Jamea  Dow,  Ebq.  of 
Montrose,  to  Mary,  youngiest  dau^ter  of  the  lafte 
William  Douglas,  Esq.  merchant,  Lqith. 

~  At  Hartpurry,  Gloucestershire,  Mr  Robert 
Hill,  merchant,  Edbburgh,  to  Rose  BeiBn  ^ 
Martin,  daughter  of  Mr  TbomM  Martin, 
purry. 

5a  At  London,  Abner  WiUian  Brown,  1— 
Linodln's  Inn,  to  Miss  Dangei£eld  of  Burton  c 
cent. 

July  1.  At  Masham,  Yoifcshire,  the  Rev.  John 

Stewart,  minister  of  Son,  to  Mary,  dsaghter  of 

the  late  Lieutenant-General  GammeL 

^—  At  Eldersly  Houae,  Robert  C  Bontine,  &q. 

of  Ardoch,  eldest  too  of  WiUiam  C.  C. ^^ 


Esq.  of  Gartmore,  to  Frances  Laura,  daughter  of 
Archibald  Spieti,  Eki.  of  Eldersly,  ancT  grand- 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  DundK. 
.  2.  At  Phantassie,  James  Aitcfaison.  Ekq.  aaoosid 
ion  of  William  Aitchison,  Esq.  of  Drummote^  to 
Janet,  second  daughter  of  George  Renaie,  bq. 
of  Phantassie.  ^ 

—  In  St  Paulli  Chapel,  York  Place,  Edmbmsli. 
Dr  John  Argyll   Robertson,   to   Anne,   aeoond 
Iter  of  the  late  Charles  Lockbait,  l^qTof 


daujditert 
Newhall. 


_.5.  At  Dundee,  the  Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  <m       

BaDk,  North  Leith,  to  Catherine,  seeond  dauh- 
ter  of  the  late  Dr  HenderHW,  phyucian,  Dundiia. 
6.  At  Kingston  Place,  Ghuttow,  CapC  Lauefate 
Maoquanrie,  33d  reghnent  of  foot,  to  Mias  Mar- 
garet  M'AIpin,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Daaitf 
M*AIpin,  i£sq.  of  Ardnachaig. 

—  At  SackviQe  House,  county  of  Kerry,  Ire- 
land,  Maior  David  Graham,  59th  reglmcsit  oT 
foot,  to  Miss  Honoria  Stokes,  dau^iter  of  OUw 
Stokes,  Esq.  of  the  above  county. 

—  At  Drylaw,  Captain  Charles  Hope  Wataoo, 
R.  N.  to  Miss  Mary  Ramsay,  youngest  dsnchtBr 
of  the  late  WUliam  Ramsay.  EM?ofBarnta?^ 

_  ~  In  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh,  Richard 
Panton,  Esq.  of  the  island  of  Jamaka  and  Uni. 
versity  of  Cambridge,  to  Sophia  EUaabeth,  ektast 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Morrison,  Ekq.  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  civU  servioarfieaaal 
esteUishment.  ^ 

sJ'Ji^  Anderson,  92d  regiment,  to  GeorgiaiM, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Gnham. 
of  ttie  revenue  service. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Nalsmith,  &q.  writer. 
Hamilton,  to  Janet,  ekiest  daughter  oTtbe  Rev. 
James  Smith. 

8.  At  KirkaMy,  Hugh  Lumsdcn  of  Pitcaple. 
Em.  advocate,  to  Isabella,  fourth  (kugirteraf 
Waiter  Fergus.  Esq/ofStSihore.      '~*™'  " 

—  At  Momingside,  Blr  George  O.  Thomson, 
inerdiant,  Leith,  to  Mary,  youngest  dauiihter  of 
the  late  John  Riehmoid«  Esq.  wir^^^  • 
£dinbu3|rii. 

ttMJ  Hon.  CcS^Houy  Lyron, nSTpt,' to  Lad; 
Susan  ElUot,  second  (bu£^  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  St  Germain. 

~  At  Aberdeen,  George  Keith,  Esq.  of  Vmn. 
to  EUaabeth,  daughter  of  Mr  DooaldTbakcr,  Ab«^ 


—  At  London,  Lord 
Charkitte,  ekiest   daughter  of 
Esq.  M,  P.  for  Saadwidi. 


to  R( 


iftw.] 
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11  At  Dander,  EJwwrd  Bcxter,  Esq.  merehant 
J*"S-52  KuplKsniahyouMert  daughter  of  the ' 
tate  WUSam  Wiban.  Viq.  of  WhitflcM. 

inly  a  At  Ayr,  W.  F.  Eow,  Eaq.  M.  D.  Ato- 
wkk,  Nortiiumberbuid,  to  Jme,  daughter  of 
liwi-Colaod  Mackemie,  late  of  his  Mi^erty^ 
W  fcghnrnt  of  Highlanders.  ' 

-At  Edinburgh,  David  Gwig,  Em.  W.  S.  to 
Otfharioe,  daughter  of  Mr  JoriaK  Maxton,  Albany 

—  AtBdfaibuigh,  John  Campbell,  Bm}.  younger 
orSoeeaau  to  Anne  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
AefcrtePJanda  SitweU,  Elaq.  of  Barmoor  Cartle^ 
Northnmberiand. 

—  At  Ayr,  WiUiam  Forrester  Bow.  Em.  M.  D. 
to  Jtoe,  only  daraghter  of  Coknel  George  Mae- 


1i  At  Buratialand,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lebdi- 
Bon,  mfuhtef  of  the  o«peJ  at  rrdvan.  ta  Mlsi 
Jwi?  tHkiabet!!  Hoog,  daugFiEcr  of  the  late  Rdbcrt 

—  \t  Bicldi?ndU;n,  Krat^  iho  Hiiiht  Moi]*  Uwd 
OftiT^t  Hmrv  J^iNsacYT  cihun'hill.  mn  of  hJj* 
Cact  the  Duke  of  Marltwrciuglii  to  Elbmlieth, 
«i«lMgMcr  of  tile  Rn.  Dr  Nars.  Roctnr  of 
"■tenftsi,  md  iricL'p  tn  ths?  Dute  of  Mi^rlbono^ii^hi 

^  Hie  Ha&  ami  Rev,  Brnry  Evtlwan!  Johii 
frafd^yqtuigest  toa  of  ih©  Eaii  of  Carlisle,  to 
W«Wa  Eliffibeth.  dnUfrhtcTof  J.  Wright,  Eiq. 
^a^Wwh^  liTi  tKe  eountj,"  of  Xotiiitpjhmn. 

—  TV  Riil?hi  Hon-  Ijortl  Dp  DunitAnviilL',  i& 
MiHk  Lcnson^  daaf^Ktcr  gf  inir  Wm.  Lumon.  CiarL 

II.  4t  iCneawcirtfi  Hcwjap,  the  rtsicleik^  of 
Fnacis  Pjm.  jun,  E^.  Henry  Smith,  t^i-  Ifiirti 
Mlof.'swiiiiel  Sfiftilh^FUa.  ofWooilball  Park,  tft 
Ih&iIt   L«ey   Unlic  ^Mc-lvilk,  eldest  ^Uter  of  llift 

—  At  Q)ofilai]»  fiuirev.  Frpdcritrk  John  Bo^^t, 
l^'SMSleiit^Cofaiiian  ^itxeH,  to  J^abelU.  chX^t 
rtiVilii  t*  Uie  lii*  Janies  I  Jic>tMJU.  Khj.  nf  Ctov- 
Wt  MhS  ulcfv  to  the  Ute  Muo^o  r'arlie.  J-*:^. 

U,  M.  OrrhardraMiM:,  the  Hd-  Tlioniiwi  StrU' 
aecv  Hazniltcrn,  to  ImIkIIji,  eldnt  daughter  of 

—  AiT7i  Row-street,  ^(tlabun^h,  Jnhn  Hcn- 
^jdi^nKidiim^  LcaOi,  to  Jcvn,  ilnu^ht^r  of  the 
i*  Wa.  Sxiott,  Ehjk  formrrly  of  Bcfach^  Dum- 

CTHhillfc 

_  lA  At  Ashted,  in  Surrey,  Robert  Campbell 


^—  At  Tuam  Cathedral,  Edward  Barrington, 
Eiq.oftheath  dngooa  guards,  son  of  Sir  Jonah 
mnington.  Judge  of  his  VLt^altft  Court  of  Ad- 
mtrfai  Ireland/to  Anna  Hamilton,  third  daugh- 
^  of  NelierriUe  B'ake,  of  Berming  House,  coon- 
Krtu?^'  ^'  ^'^  gnud-nieoe  to  Viscount 

„-- At  Aberdeen,  James  Robs,  Esq.  solicitor, 
f^tbvigh,  to  Marniet,  eldest  daughter  of  WU- 
»w  DhF«.  M.  D.  Aberdeen. 

n.  At  Castlemillc.  James  Hotdilcis,  Esq.  of 
Temnlehan,  W.  S.  to  Maivaret,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Hart,  Esq.  of  CasOemiSL 
_~  At  Ratho,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Macfarlane,  Shettle- 
^  Glasgow,  to  Eliaabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
"WinAndenon. 

SI.AtEdinbutgh,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Turner, 
K««v  of  Wchnslow,  Cheshire,  xa  Miss  Louisa 
}^  Robertsoo.  ChiTd  dan^ter  of  the  late  Cap- 
ita George  RobertMm,  of  £e  R.  N. 

«i  At  Yarmouth  Churdi,  John  Joseph  Rolrfn- 
"■•  £•«•  to  Cordelia  Anne,  only  daughter  of  John 
^by  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  county 
rfNoifolk. 

J|2^  \.ht  )sixM  Or*ry«t  Uj  tljiTTiet  MuryMiii 
^™Uni,  dMghter  of  thtr  late  JamiK  Gmhanl* 
a^*f  RichMdhy,  Cumbcrtand, 

»*AtKtlinbuTgh,  Jajtkc?fe  \V.  DkksoD*  Khi.JwI- 
^watr,  to  Jiafittt^  Ut!k<n^  flAugUter  of  ih*?  late 
^'*fi'>floh*ij*iof  Gr^enfleM,  twq^ 

'-'  Al  Bdititmrtth,  Mr  Rolwrt  Plijndpi^eith.  Qiii' 
■B^Bddteyotie,  to  Mis*  Jcain  SShvu^,  Peebles 

"  Al  Ei^buighf  Hflritv  Knglf-fleldj  Ejifl-  son 
3£r*#''*I<-b«tes  ilnefcfletfC  Bart,  to  €flUu»- 
Of  HfLtirV  Withmn  yf  Lar- 
ly  of  ^'ork,  E*!.     Thetrre- 

^^  .__Jtiy  ihtf   Ri^ht  Kev,  Dr  Ts- 

"2?  "raWfle  Btrtiap,  im)  fffierwarda  by  Sir 
"^  Hoiflitefr  W^IJwood:,  Bart.  Kvot^lng  !d 
«■  liw«  of  itoi  ciuut*  of  ScotUaid. 


and  late  Commissary-tieneral,  after  a  polod  of  41 
rvice  lithe  Hon.  Eaat-Indfa  Company^ 
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July  S7.  John  Hutton,  Esq.  merahant,  Leith,  to 
Jane,  youqgest  daughter  of  Peter  Wood,  Esq. 
Rosemount,  Leith. 

DEATHS. 
^  18f4.  Feb.  At  Calcntte,  Cokmel  John  PMoa, 
honorary  Aid-<|B-Camp  to  the  GovemoiwGeDeraL 

and  late  Comnjisnry-Ocneral    ^^ 

years  service  f 
military  aervic 

April  t.  At  Oocbee,  in  the  89lfa  year  of  his  age, 
Robert,  son  of  the  late  Henry  Johnston,  Esq.  of 
Meadowbank. 

20.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  Mr  John  C.  M'DougaH, 
midshipman  on  board  his  Mi^esty'sship  SpartSte* 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Duncan  M'Dougall. 
&q.  Ardintrive.  ^^ 

!».  At  Jamaica,  Mr  Peter  Gmoe^  son  of  the  late 
Dr  Grace  of  Cupar. 

May  &  Mr  Thomas  Thomson,  overseer,  Plan- 
tetion  Plaliance,  east  coast  Demerary,  son  of  the 
late  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  tobaooonist,  Bdin- 
buigh. 

,  6.  Atsea,ColinBruoe,E^.onhispanagefirom 
Jamaica,  aged  19. 

9.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Dr  Colin  CampbeO, 
formerly  of  Gresaock. 

21.  At  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  Mr  John  Cotton, 
aged  108  yean,  a  revolutionary  pensioner.  Mr 
Cotton  served  seven  yean  in  the  old  French  war, 
and  seven  yean  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

June  9.  At  Quebec*  Ensign  J.  D.  Cooan,  of  the 
68th  regiment 

12.  At  the  CounteaaAi  Bush,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Mary  CosteUo,  aged  102  years.    Her  mother.  Ma. 


tiUa  Pickman.  died  precisely  at  the  f 
Her  grandmother  died  at  the  i         ' 


„.  of  120.    lf« 

groat  grandmother's  age  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
ft  exceeded  125  years,  and  long  before  her  death 
she  had  to  be  rocked  in  a  cradle  like  an  infant. 
Mary  Costelk/s  brother  Uved  beyond  a  hundred 
yean;  at  the  age  of  90  he  worked  regularly,  and 
oouki  cut  down  half  an  acre  of  heavy  grass  in  ono 

15.  At  StirUi«,  Mis  Gkig,  wife  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  GlSg. 

16.  In  Dublin.  Walter  Thom.  Esq.  of  Aberdeen, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Correspondent,  and  for  the 
last  few  yean  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Journal. 

June  17.  At  Pau,  capital  of  the  BasM  Pyrenees* 
Major  Stuart  Maxw^,  of  the  Royal  AttUIery. 
Tlus  Gallant  Officer  died  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  liis 
constitution  having  been  early  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  his  cotmtry.  His  remains  repose  no 
fisr  distant  Arom  one  of  the  brilliant  adiievements 
of  the  British  army,  at  whidi  he  had  the  honour 
to  assist— the  battle  of  Orthes.  He  served  seve. 
ral  campaigns  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  command- 
ed a  Brigade  of  Artillery  at  the  Battle  of  Vittorta  t 
was  a  Companion  oi  the  Most  Honourable  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Bath :  and  known  to  the  literary 
workl  as  the  Author  of  a  Poem,  *«  entitled  *'  The 
Battle  of  the  Bridget" 

19.  At  his  house,  Grange  ToU,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Robert  Wight,  late  former,  West  Byres,  Or- 
miston.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Moflkt,  very  suddenly,  Alex.  Moflkt,  Esq. 
of  Loch  Urr,  aged  fii  years. 

20.  At  Devonport,  W.  Cuming,  Esq.  Rcar-Ad- 
miral  of  the  Bhie,  and  Companicni  c3r  the  Most 
Honouiable  Militery  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Alexina  Duncan,  ddeat 
daughter  oi  Viscount  Duncan. 

—  At  Portfield,  BIr  William  Edgar,  merchant 
fai  Glasgow. 

21.  At  Scotstown,  Alex.  Moir,  of  Sootstown, 

^».  At  Frome,  Mary  White,  aged  105  years. 

23.  At  Warriston  House,  Miss  Mary  Brown, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Robert  Brown, 
Leith. 

25.  At  Currie,  Mr  Thomas  Hamilton,  senior, 
late  builder  in  Edinburgh. 

26.  At  RuchiU,  Miss  Dreghom.  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Drei^ro,  of  Blodiabn. 

—  At  Stranraer,  Provost  Kerr,  of  Stranxaer. 

—  At  Heatherwick  House,  East  Lothian,  Geoige. 
eldest  son  of  Capt  W.  H.  Hardyman,  Hon.  East- 
India  Company^  naval  service. 

—  At  Oirvan,  Mr  Andrew  Kirk,  aged  74.  He 
was  51  yean  parodiial  schoolmaster  in  the  paridu 
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June  S7.  At  Thornton  Home,  Amu,  cddett 
dsu^t^  of  Cokmel  Cunninghazn. 

~  At  Haddington,  Mr  VVm.  bbielliylat*  brewer 
there,  in  the  67ui  year  of  his  age. 

~  At  MUton  Cottage;,  Capt.  George  Macpher- 
son»  R.  N. 

48.  At  PreetoDpana,  Ann  Camb^  dMightar  of 
the  late  Jamet  Comb,  Esq. 

~  In  James's  Square,  Edinbur|di,  Un  Mary 
Hardy,  nlict  of  Mr  James  Gildiri2,  navy  agent 
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S9.  At  Bandlrran,  ^ped  seven  years,  WiUiam, 
only  son  of  J.  M.  Nairn,  Esq.  of  DuncinaBe. 

—  At  Burghead,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gordon,  D.  D. 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Elgm,tnthe  76th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  65th  of  his  ministry. 

8a  At  Burmide  of  Dalbeattie,  David  Copland, 
Esq.  late  of  Grq^ry. 

—  At  Burrowmiurhead«  Mrs  Janet  Spotdswood, 
spouse  of  Mr  John  RobertMm  of  Lawhead. 

—  At  Paddington,  William  ElUoe,  Esq.  in  the 
41st  year  of  his  agew 

3vif  1.  At  lUdbum,  parish  of  Lanrencekirk, 
after  ten  years  confinement  by  rheumatism,  whicii 
she  bore  ivlth  exemplary  fcMrtitiide  and  redgna- 
tion,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ueut.  Scott,  half-pay  flSfd 
regiment. 

S.  Mrs  Grixel  Smart,  relict  of  Mr  William  Cun- 
ningham, Haddington. 

3.  At  her  house  in  Berlteley  Square,  London, 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Albemarle,  in  the  81fd 
year  of  her  age.  • 

—  At  Clifton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93  yean, 
William  Complon,  Esq.  LL.D.  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Ely. 

4.  In  Cavendish  Square,  London,  after  a  sud- 
den relapse  of  Olness,  the  Countess  of  Brownlow. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Adam  Graham,  Esq.  of  Cnig- 
alUan. 

—  At  Edlnbnrffh,  Mr  Charles  Moodl^,  of  the 
Auditor's  OfBce,  Exchequer. 

5.  At  Abbey  St  llathan's,  Mr  Andrew  Wallace, 
teadicr  of  mathematics  In  Edinburgh. 

^Atthemanseof  LUT,  William  Seott,  seeood 
•on  of  the  Rev.  George  Addison. 

7.  At  London,  in  his  Slst  year.  Sir  Geoige 
Wood,  Knt  late  one  of  the  BaioBs  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer- 

8.  At  her  house  in  Brighton,  Amelia  Charlotte, 
aeeond  daughter  of  the  Urte  Archibald  Grant,  of 
mttencri^  Esq. 

—  At  Oreenoek,  Thomaa  Ramaay,  Esq.  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age. 

~  At  Wakefidd,  Janet,  wife  of  Daniel  Majide, 
Bsq.  and  second  daughter  of  the  late  Geo.  Munro^ 
Bsq.ofCaldertB»lL 

—  From  inflammation,  after  an  illness  of  two 
days,  George  Earl  of  Tyrone,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  ofWaterford. 

9.  At  Morttaner  Cottage,  Berkshire,  EHiabeth, 
relict  of  the  late  DavidMurray,  Enq.  taroOier  d 
Lord  EUbenk,  and  daughter  of  the  lata  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Harley. 

-~  At  Port  William,  Mr  Thomas  GiDeqrfe.  t*. 
nant  at  Ardachy,  one  of  the  most  extensive  stor^ 
fiirmen  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Wellington  Place,  Leith,  Mr  James  Marr, 
commerdiant. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mn  Ann  AUken,  wife  of  Mr 
John  Grey,  merchant  ther& 

—  At  sea,  on  his  passage  home  fyom  Jamaica, 
Colin  Stewart  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Seaforth. 

—  At  Balfton  manse,  the  Rev.  James  Jeflkey, 
In  the  7dCh  year  of  his  age,  and  d7thof  hismini- 

11.  At  Newck,  Mrs  James  Haig.. 

—  After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Wm.  Hen- 
derson, Esq.  of  Nunholm. 

—  Atlnverary,  Mi^or  General  Dugald  Camp- 


July  11.  At   Ghugow,  Ml 
merchant,  aged  71< 

—  At  Cal^  HaU,  near  Carlisle,  Isabella  Anne. 
ddast  daughter  of  General  Sir  R.  iEmiliua  Irving, 
Bart,  late  of  Woodbouae. 

13.  At  Ironside  House.  AbbeyhiU,  Edinbunb. 
Ann  SoroerviDe,  aged  73,  relict  of  the  late  lix 
David  Gray,  merdumt,  Edtaibuigh. 

~  At  Freeland,  Penelope  Leslie,  danghtrr  of 
M^JorWalket. 

—  At  Leith,  Wniiam  Henderson.  Esq.  of;  Bar- 
dister,  Shetland,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  aff*. 

14.  At  Edinbursh,  Mrs  Margaret  MactkmaM. 
wife  of  Captain  John  Maodonaki,  barrack-nkaater, 
Edinburgh,  and  youngest  sister  of  Sir  William 
Bulkdey  Hughes  of  Plasooch,  county  of  Anglraf  a. 
North  Watefc 

15.  At  Edinburgh.  Gilbert  Hutchesoo,  Esq.  De- 
pute Judge  Advocate  for  Scotland. 

—  At  the  Cottage  of  Rockhall,  Mary  Aaaae, 
third  daughter  of  Alex.  Grierson,  Esq.  yoni^er 

--At  Brunstain,  Mrs  Brown,  wilb  of  Mr  Jolni 
BroWn,  former  there. 

17.  At  Meadow  Pkwe,  Edinbuivh,  Mn  CaQia- 
rine  Wdister,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Wetasto. 
—  At  Ptoughlands,  near  Edinbuigh*   Mary, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Fraser,  Esq.  accountant. 

--^At  WalkeivStreet,  Edinburgh,  Geoi)ge  Stedi- 
land8,Esq. 

19.  Charles  Louis  Seeondat,  Baron  de  Meotea- 
quieu,  of  Bridge-Hill  House,  in  Kent,  and  of  the 
Chateau  de  Ldrede,  near  Bourdeaux,  South  of 
France.  He  was  fonnerly  a  distinguisbed  offiear 
in  the  French  service,  of  an  anoent  and  noble 
fismily  of  Guienne.  and  descended  of  theiflustii- 
ous  Montesquieu,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  French  Kteraturei  The  Baron  settl 
after  the  revolution  of  Ftanoe^ 

—  At  Gogar  Lodge,  Mrs  Dr  Stewart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr  llxanas  Pie. 
ming,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbur]rii,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  and  45th  of  his  miniMry. 

20.  At  Ruthwdl  Cottage,  Mrs  Ann  M*Munlow 
relict  of  the  Rev.  George  Duncan,  mintrter  of 


Lodmatton,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  Met 

21.  At  the  Priory,  Stanmorc,  Lady  Jane  Gor- 
don, eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Anerdecsk 


—  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Aim  Gariodi,  wkiow  of 
the  kite  Dr  Walker  of  Laurencekirk. 

22.  At  Falmouth,  in  the  58th  year  of  hia  mgt, 
Geoige  Munro,  Esq.  of  the  ookmy  of  Barbies 

23.111  Chark>ttB-StTeet,  Ayr,  Andrew  Belcfa,  Emt, 
writer  in  Ayr. 

24.  At  Saiwonale,  Mexico,  George  Cocluaii* 

M.oftbe  house  of  Robert  Cociiraa  and  Sosii^ 


25.  At  Bdinbuzi^  M^Jor  Jamea  Balkntyne^  of 
Holvlee. 

27.  Her  Grace  the  Ducfagas  of  Gordon,  alter  a 
most   severe  illness  of  above  twdve   "»*^*i*% 
which  she  bore  with  thegceatert  fortitude  and  re- 
signation. 
'     Lately.  At  Drayten,  near  Abii«don.  Berk^ 

:ed  85,  William  Hayward.  Esq.     In  Us  Bfo- 

ne,  Mr  H.  had  dis&ibnted  many  thousanda 
among  his  reUtives,  nevertheless,  he  died  wostia 
i:.40o,000,  the  greater  part  of  whkh  be  hM  IsA 
among  tham,  many  of  whom  axe  in  tndlgmt  dr> 


aged 
toe, 


—  On  hia  passage  to  Burape^  for  the  iecu»<iy 


of  health,  EnsignlSeoige  Huhtly  Gordon,  of  the 
Hon.  East-India  Company's  service,  youngest  son 
of  LieutenantOeneraf  Gordon  Cunaning  Skene, 


of  Pitlurg  and  Dyceb 

—  Off  Algiers,  suddenly,  Mr  Wm.  Rog&n,  Mat- 
ter of  his  MiO«i(ty'k  ship  Gla«ow. 

—  At  his  house  in  Duke-Stroot,  St  JaaaaA 
London,  Malos^Geneial  Macqnanie,  kte  Oovo- 
nor  of  New  South  Wake. 


J.  Ruthven  h  Son,  Printers. 
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A  DEFXNCS  OF  THE  LETTER  TO  TH*  EPITOR  OF  THE  BDINBOROH  RSYIBW, 

OK  MIRACLES. 

**  The  acoflbrs  who  have  laughed  at  the  miracles  are  unacquainted  with  this  faith 
of  ours  ;  the  unction  of  the  spirit  which  teaches  us  does  not  render  them  docile,  and 
hence  all  things  must  be  natural  to  men  unacquainted  with  what  is  supemaiuraL 
They  will  descend  with  Spinoasa  to  the  vit  medioairiss  naiurct,  and  search  for  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Divinity  in  the  inertness  or  volubility  of  matter,-»or,  with  Hobbes  or 
Hume,  tbey  will  disarm  the  Deity  of  his  power,  cast  down  with  human  liberty  the 
essential  land* marks  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  with  Eousseau,  doubt,  or,  with  the 
sage  of  Fexney,  laugh  at  all  that  ie  sacned  in  the  Gospel  dispensation.  They  will  do 
Uilh  and*  with  a  profanenefs  and  insolence  peculiar  to  infidelity,  affix  names  of  re» 
pnich  to  charfcters  t^  most  blameless,  filling  their  leviews,  or  pamphlets,  with  a 
silly  booibast,  which  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  Christian,  can  scarcely  peruse,  but  wbieh 
gnttifies  the  appetite  of  the  unlettered  and  profane ;  as  Lactantius  has  it,  *  omnia 
e^m  sloHdi  magit  admir^ntur  anvuU^ue  invertU  quae  tub  vcrUi  tatHantia  cermunV  *' 

J.  K.  L. 


To  the  Edkor  tfihe  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

.  Audi  aliermm  partem  is  a  maxim  vrhich  those  who  conduct  the  penodical 
pren  will,  I  trust,  i^ways  ke^  in  view ;  and  presunung  that  your  reqiect* 
Me  Misedlany  is  open  to  Uiose  who  nay  CQnsider  themselves  a^yprieyed  in 
lis  eokunns,  I  me$»  to  olPer  some  observations,  by  way  of  vindication,  on  the 
wdde  entitled  '*  Irish  Miracka"  inserted  in  your  Numbers  for  March  and 
April  loot,  professing  to  be  a  criticpe  on  my  hasty  literary  trifle  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  to  the  Edkor  (tf  the  Edmbuigh  Aeview.  Had  the  reviewer  con- 
iined  his  remarks  to  my  proposition,  that  miraculous  powers  had  never 
eeased,  and  would  probably  always  continue  in  the  Christian  diurch,  I 
.would  have  be^  contented  to  have  passed  him  over  in  silence ;  but  as  he  has 
■been  ^eaaed  to  make  an  un&ir  ottaick  upon  Catholics,  and  their  reli^on,  it 
beeomea  Beoesai^  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  baneful  efifecu  which  hia 
miareprewntatioBs  may  f^uce  in  the  minds  of  sudi  of  your  readers  as  may 
he  unfortunately  prepossessed  against  both,  by  exposing  them  in  their  true 
eolaura. 

The  reviewer,  no  doubt,  occasionally  displays  some  sound  sense,  and  a 
littlafgood  feeling,  hut  his  imagination  seems  to  be  so  bewildered  at  the  very 
idM  of  miradea  happening  in  any  Christian  country,  that  he  frequently  laya 
anae  both,  and  thus  inv^ves  himself  in  the  greatest  contradictions.  He 
diewa»  for  ioatanoe,  his  good  sense  in  ridiculing  the  *'  worse  than  trifling^ 
^baiKf  thoae  Protcatants  who  ^'  deny  the  fact  of  the  cures,"  who  "  nasp  at 
thiccrtifiqiles  of  the  physicians,"  and  who  '^  try  the  said  cures  by  the  tests 
af  wlM  ilk^  deem  true  mirages;"  and  he  indipates  his  good  feduig»  when 
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he  says,  that  **  the  absurdity  of  the  ProtesUnta  consists  in  attempting  to  in- 
validate the  fact,  (of  the  cares,)  by  imputing  to  the  patients,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  Dignitaries  of  Uie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  duplicity,  hypo- 
crisy, and  fraud,  which  charity  scorns  and  liberality  rejects."  Yet,  a  little 
before,  he  had  designated  the  miracles,  as  "  barefaced  imposture  ;"  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  article,  as  if  forgetting  what  he  had  previously  written, 
he  gravely  talks  of  the  "  manner  in  which  the  whole  aflBiir  was  ffoi  vp  and 
carried  on  at  Ranelagh  !" 

In  the  reviewers  apprehension,  the  ''ground"  which  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  taken  up  is  "  unsatisfactory;'*  for  the  Catholics  are  said, 
"  as  usual"  to  mix  **  a  bttle  bit  of  sophistry"  in  their  argument,  by  main- 
taining, what  appears  to  the  Reviewer  a  very  extraordinary  proposition,  that 
an  incurable  disease  cannot  be  cured  by  natural  means ;  and  the  Protestants, 
instead  of  denying  "  this  conclusion,"  which  the  reviewer  wisely  J^J^'/  *» 
unwarranted,  on  the  principles  of  fair  reasoning,  analogy,  and  experience"  are 
guiltv  of  the  "  absurdity"  of  calling  the  fact  of  the  cures,  and  the  evidence 
on  y/trnch  they  are  founded,  in  question— of  trying  the  miracles  by  tests, — and 
of  having  recourse  to  the  most  uncharitable  insinuations !  He  Uierefore 
laments  Uiat  ''  the  Protestants  have  not  entrenched  themselves  within  those 
principles  from  which  they  could  not  be  driven  by  all  the  learning,  subtilty, 
and  force  of  ^e  enemy ;"  and,  of  course,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  proposes 
to  erect  an  impregnable  fortress  of  prindples,  out  of  which  neither  learning, 
power,  nor  stratagem,  shall  be  able  to  drive  him.  He  disclaims  all  unfair 
dealing ;  and,  "  casting  away  from  his  mind,"  with  the  candour,  magnani- 
mity, and  charity  of  a  Christian  hero,  the  unworthy  insinuations  of  Protes- 
tants, •'  which  charity  scorns  and  liberality  rejecU,"  and  *'  admitting  the 
cures  as  told  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  their  witnesses,"  he  proceeds 
"  to  shew,  that  these  cures,  to  all  their  supposed  extent,  however  wonderful, 
are  not  supernatural"  But  before  entering  upon  his  mighty  task,  the  re- 
viewer, as  if  afraid  of  the  solidity  of  the  structure  he  is  about  to  raise,  has 
the  singular  precaution  to  intimate,  that,  although  the  *'  cures  were  sequences 
of  the  Prince  s  prayers,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  much  so  as  ef- 
fects ARE  OF  causes,  vct  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  have 
been  brought  about  by  tne  interposition  of  Heaven,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Prince,  or  his  power  with  God  ! !" 

To  establish  his  position,  that  the  cures  in  question  are  not  supernatural, 
the  reyiewer  first  considers  the  *'  infallible  tests  of  true  mirades,"— -*«ro«d/y, 
the  objects  ior  which  the  cures  were  wrought ;  and,  by  the  application  of 
certain  "  principles  deduced  from  these,  to  the  cures  before  us,"  he  con- 
cludes, ''  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  them  whatever ;"  a  method, 
he  observes,  which  rids  us  at  once  of  all  the  obstacles  ''  about  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  the  efficacy  of  the  mass,  the  power  of  working  miracles  bdng  con- 
tinued in  the  Church  of  Rome,  conspiracy  and  fraud,  and  natural  causes, 
and  brings  the  question  to  a  short  and  satisfactory  issue  1"  The  main  object 
of  the  reriewer's  plan,  which  he  endeavours  to  support  by  a  strange  misap- 
plication of  Scripture,  seems  to'.be,  not  so  much  to  controvert  my  proposidon, 
(which  indeed  were  impossible,)  as  to  shew  that  miraculous  powers  cannot 
now  exist  in  the  Catholic  Churdi,  on  account  of  certain  all^^  additions  to, 
and  subtractions  from  Scripture,  which  the  reviewer  fancies  to  exist.  Yet  he 
does  not  pretend  that  any  of  the  reformed  churches  either  had,  have,  or  will 
have  these  powers  conferred  on  them,  and  therefore  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines is  to  be  ascertained  by  an  absolute  negation  of  mirades,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Grotius,  Paley,  and  the  other  learned  advocates  of  revelation,  who 
consider  mirades  as  the  criterion  of  truth  1 

In  his  borrowed  enumeration  of  the  tests  of  true  mirades,  the  reviewer  is 
undoubtedly  correct ;  for  as,  under  the  old  law,  the  workers  of  false  mirades 
were  to  be  known  by  their  attempt  to  withdraw  God's  chosen  people  fh>m 
his  worship,  and  to  induce  them  to  *'  go  after  other  gods," — so,  under  the 
New  Testamsnt  dispensation,  the  false  Christs'and  false  prof^ets,  who  are  to 
shew  great  signs  and  wonders,  will  be  recognised  by  their  open  hostility  to 
Christ,  and  by  their  denying  that  he  has  come  in  the  flesh.  But  9m  the  tests 
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given  td  the  Jews  did  not  supersede  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  powers 
with  which  the  Saints  of  the  old  law  were  invested,  (the  whole  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  heing  a  series  of  miracles,) — so  neither  do  the  tCMU  for  dis- 
tingnishingjfaiig  from  true  miracles,  given  to  Christians,  set  aside  those  mi- 
nunilous  powers  which  our  Saviour  promised,  without  any  limitatum  of  time, 
to  his  followers.  To  argue,  therefore,  against  the  possihility  of  mirades^  mere- 
4t  because  there  have  been,  or  may  be,  false  miracles,  is  not  only  to  deny 
the  truth  of  all  history,  but  to  call  in  question  revelation  itself^.  " '  He  that 
believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  he  also  shall  do,  and  greater  than  these 
ahall  he  do.'  To  disbelieve  this  promise  requires,  on  our  part,  an  apos^ 
taey  from  the  faith ;  to  limit  its  operation,  depends  not  on  us,  but  on  God ! 
The  disciples  of  Christ  who  were  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
preparatory  to  the  consummation,  have  been  followed  by  the  signs  which  he 
doeribed  or  foretold.  They  might  take  up  serpents,  or  drink  poison,  with- 
out being  injured,  and  the  imposition  of  their  bands  could  cure  diseases. 
Who  will  disprove  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  Church  according  to  his 
promise?  Who  can  deny  their  existence,  without  rejecting  the  evidence 
which  human  testimony  and  public  records  exhibit  in  every  age  ^  ?" 

But  not  contented  with  the  tests  borrowed  from  Dr  Dovle,  of  whom,  on 
that  account  at  least,  he  ought  to  have  spoken  more  respectfully,  the  reviewer 
thinks  the  test  "  given  by  St.  John  in  Uie  Revelations  ^  is  the  security  of  the 
Church  in  every  age,"  (as  well,  of  course,  before  as  after  the  reformation),—- 
that  '*  it  points  out,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  Church  which  is  of  God,  which 
is  approved  of  him,  and  which  is  his  own.**  Most  assuredly  the  Church 
which  should  add  unto,  or  ^ake  away  from  the  words  of  St.  John's  pro- 
phecy, would  not  be  the  Church  which  is  of  God ;  but  the  reviewer  surely 
knows  that  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  has  existed  ''  in  every 
age^'  never  did  so.  He,  however,  with  a  reviewer's  licence,  addt  to,  or  en- 
laiges  the  text,  by  applying  it  to  all  Scripture  generally,  to  enable  himself 
the  more  readily  to  ansirer  a  question  he  puts,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  added  to,  or  taken  away  from  Scripture  r — a  Question  which,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, he  solves  very  satisfactorily,  by  saying  tnat  ''  it  has  done  both"  and 
adducing  a  few  instances  in  suppcnt  of  his  assertion.  That  the  same  denun- 
ciations which  St.  John  records  against  those  who  add  to  or  take  from  the 
words  of  his  prophecy,  await  those  who  use  the  same  liberties  with  other 
Scripture,  is  abundantly  obvious ;  but  befmre  we  can  arrive  at  any  fair  con- 
doaion  on  charges  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  those  made  by  the  reviewer, 
we  must  previously  ascertain  what  Scripture  is,  and  under  what  authority  it 
is  defined  and  explained.  Passing  over,  however,  such  inquiry  d  present, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  reviewer's  charges  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  hiaving  added  to,  and  taken  from  Scripture,  in  the  instanees  ad- 
duced by  him. 

1st,  We  are  accused  of  having  ''  taken  away  the  second  commandment, 
as  to  inaages."  This  charge  is  false,  and  the  reviewer  in  reiterating  it,  (for 
he  is  only  a  repeater  of  the  calumny,^  must  have  known  it  to  be  untrue,  or 
bdieved  it  credulously,  without  inquiry.  He  is,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
welcome  to  either  limb  of  the  alternative,  but  charity  warns  me  to  adopt  the 
latter,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding.  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  ask 
this  theologian,  in  whose  custody  Protestants  found  their  second  command- 
ment at  the  time  of  their  pretended  reformation  }  If  he  cannot  answer  this 

^   St.  Mark  xvi.  17, 18.     St  John  xiv.  12.  '  1  Cor.  xiL  28. 
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'  It  may  be  usefiU  to  the  reviewer  to  be  informed,  that  the  book  of  Revelations 
was  rejected  by  some  of  the  ancients  as  spurious,  (vid.  Euscbius  L.  3,  chap.  28,)  and 
9t  Jerom  (Epist.  ad  Dardanum)  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  Churches  in 
his  time  did  not  receive  it.  The  early  fothers,  however,  generally  attributed  the  book 
to  Sc  John  the  Evangelist,  and  though  not  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Coundi  Of 
Laodicea,  or  of  8t  Cyril,  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
was  leckoned  amongst  the  Canonical  books  by  the  third  Council  of  Ohrthage  in  897, 
and-latteriy  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Father  Luther,  notwithstanding,  rejected  it, 
akmg  wttl^.the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude ! 
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easy  qu^tion,  let  him  mention  by  what  notable  difcovery  this  concealed 
commandment  was  found  out.  But  is  it  really  possible  to  conceive  that  «. 
writtfy  who  boasts  of  <'  the  blaze  of  philosophical  and  religious,  light  wfaidi 
iUuminates  Britain/'  and  who,  of  course,  considers  himself  enlightOKd  by  its 
rays,  could  be  so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  every  word  of  the  ten 
oommandments  stands  in  the  Catholic  Bible  as  fully  and  explicitly  as  in  tbmC 
•f  Protestants  ?  If  he  was  really  so  ignorant,  it  was  his  Aiy  to  have  exa** 
mined  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  used  by  the  Catholic  Churdi  and  Cathotic^ 
(for  we  too  have  our  Bibles  in  our  houses,  though  we  do  not  make  them 
.school-books,)  to  have  ascertained  the  fact ;  nay,  farther,  he  should  Iwve 
perused  our  books  of  instruction  and  catechisms,  and  even  in  these  he  would 
Aave  found  his  second  commandment  inserted  at  fldl  length.  Should  his  li- 
berality and  charity  prompt  him  to  doubt  my  veracity,  and  make  him  sup- 
pose  I  am  committing  a  pious  fraud,  I  am  ready  to  produce,  on  demand,  a 
variety  of  doctrinal  works  and  catechisms  approved  of  by  our  Church,  toes* 
tablish  my  statement.  As  the  standard  of  these,  1  may,  in  the  mesntinie, 
refer  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  reviewer  wiU 
find  the  commandment  in  question  K  It  is  true^  Catholics  divide  the  eom* 
mandment  differently  from  Protestants,  by  making  what  Protestants  call 
the  first  and  second,  me  first,  and.dividing  the  tenth  of  Protestants  into  Hpo  g 
into  the  merits  of  which  division'  1  do  not  mean  to  enter.  Bat  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  although  mention  be  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  ten  words  of 
the  law,  the  mode  of  dividing  the  commandments  is  not  pointed  out,  and 
our  Saviour  comprehensively  reduced  them  to  two.  The  Catechism  &E  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  plan  referred  to,  observes  thus  on  the  second  com- 
mandment  o£  Protestants :  *'  Some  thinking  this  to  be  another  command- 
ment, will  have  the  two  last  to  have  the  force  of  one  commandment  only  } 
but  St.  Austin,  dividing  those  last,  will  have  these  words  to  belotig  to  Uie 
first  commandment;  which  opinion,  because  it  is  most  celebmted  in  the 
Church,  we  willingly  follow."  But  instead  of  disputing  about  the  cftvuran 
of  the  commandments,  let  us  emulate  one  another  in  their  observance  ;  and 
whether  the  precept,  ^*  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neig^* 
hour,"  be  the  eighth  or  ninth  commandment,  let  the  reviewer,  tM  fmtmre, 
bear  it  in  mind  when  he  comes  to  ^>eak  of  his  Catholic  brethren. 

2dlf/,  **  Though  the  cup  is  given  to  ail  in  the  Scriptures,  our  Lord  saying. 
Drink  ye  all  of  it,  yet  ^e  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  it  away,  and  given 
them  only  the  bread,  or  wafler,  in  the  communion;"  But  where  is  the  pi^ 
cept  that  the  peoj)U  must  communicate  Under  both  kinds  ?  Certainly  not  in 
the  words  of  the  institution,  for  Uie  comandment,  '*  Drink  ye  aU  of  It,"  was 
addressed  only  to  the  Apostles,  who  alone  yrere  present  at  the  Last  Supper,  and 
who  were  on  that  occasion  appointed  Priests,  to  perform  the  same  act  of  sa* 
orifice  and  communion,  in  remembrance  of  him  who  had  offered  up  his  body 
and  blood,  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  fulfilment  or  that  pro- 
phecy which  denominated  him  a  ''priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  M^ 
chisedec."  As  Priests,  therefore,  the  Apostles,  and  their  sucoesaors  in  tha 
^ministry,  were  to  receive  under  both  kinds,  which  was  indispensable  in  the 
discharge  of  their  priestly  functions ;  and  "  hence  (says  Dr  Milner)  it  it 
seen  that  the  command  of  Christ,  on  which  our  opponents  lay  so  much  stress. 
Drink  ye  ail  ofthis,  regards  the  Apostles  as  Priests,  and  not  the  Laity  at 
communicants  V  The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  reguded  the  wnole 
Church ;  as  a  sacrifice  and  sacrament  it  regarded  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  and  the  people,  merely  as  a  sacrament;  but  the  institution  docs  not 
determine  whether  the  people  are  to  receive  it  in  one  or  both  kinds.  We 
find,  however,  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  that  our  Saviour  himself,  on  Uie  day 
of  his  resurrection,  administered  the  sacrament,  under  the  form  of  bread 
alone,  to  Cleophas  and  the  other  dimple  ^ ;  and  that  the  Apostles  did  the 
same,  is  equally  clear,  ftom  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  baptized  converts  joining  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  from 

^  Part  Thinly  Scot  39.        '  Bnd  of  Relig.  Controv.,  Letter  39b 
'  8t.  Luke  xaiv.  30^  81. 
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the  aOdi  chapter,  in  whieh  the  breaking  of  bread  is  mctitioned  as  having 
taken  pbce  at  Trotts  on  ^he  first  day  of  the  week.  But  the  authority  of  St 
Ptail  k  quite  deeisiire  that  communion  in  either  fonn  is  sufficient,  for  he  says. 
"  whoever  shall  eat  this  hread  or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall 
he  guilty  of  the  body  and  Wood  of  the  Lord  ^"  The  alternative  implied  by 
the  d^giinetiYe  eonjitnction  or,  was  considered  so  strong  for  communion 
under  one  kind,  that  King  James's  translators  actually  corrupted  the  text,  by 
subttitatiilg  tbe  eopBlative  conjunction  and  in  place  of  or,  contrary  to  the 
origiiMd  Chreek,  the  Latin  tulgate,  the  yersion  of  Beza,  and  others.  \Ve  also 
know  *  that  the  cfattrcfa  at  Jerusalem  permitted  the  converted  Jews  to  follow 
iwiic  of  their  old  cuatonn,  particularly  the  Nazarites,  who,  during  the  time 
of  their  vow,  abstained  from  wine  ^ ;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
during  that  tinae  they  did  not  partake  of  the  communion. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  cup  is  forbidden  in  Scripture  to  the 
Lai^  ;  but  the  prohibition  thereof  is  considered  by  the  Church  an  affiiir  of 
discipline  solely,  which  she  may  alter  according  to  circumstances,  and  which, 
sceordiDgly,  has  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
a  proistscaoas  practice  prevailed,  of  communicating  sometimes  under  both 
kinds,  and  at  others  under  one  only.  Tertullian  ^  in  the  second,  St.  Denys  ^  of 
Alexandria,  and  St.  Cyprian  ^,  in  the  third,  and  St.  Ambrose,  ^  St.  Basil,  ^ 
and  St.  Chrysostom  ^  in  the  fourth  century,  all  mention  this  practice,  that  die 
Christians  kept  the  sacramental  bread  in  their  houses,  to  have  recourse  to  in 
case  of  sickness  or  martyrdom,  and  that  sea-fearing  people  carried  it  along 
with  them  on  their  voyage.   It  farther  appears  ft'om  St.  Cyprian,  that  child- 
ren received  the  communion  under  the  species  of  wine  only.    In  431,  the 
general  Council  of  Ephesus  enjoined  the  observance  of  communion  in  one 
kind,  in  opposition  to  the  heretic  Nestorius,  who  oppugned  the  practice ;  but 
a  liew  years  thereafter,  on  occasion  of  certain  Manichean  heretics,  who  came 
fnm  A&ica  to  Rome,  olijecting  to  the  sacramental  cup  altogether  from  a 
wicked  principle  ^^,  Pope  Leo  excluded  them  from  the  communion  ;  and  Pope 
Qelssiiis,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  ordered  all  his  flock  to  receive 
the  eommunion  under  both  kinds,  the  more  effectuidly  to  detect  those  con- 
cealed enemies  of  the  church.    These  facts  demonstrate,  if  no  other  proof 
coidd  be  adduced,  that  the  practioe  of  communion  under  one  kind  existed 
csrly  in  the  church.   Indeed  Eusebius  ^^,  Paulinus  ^',  and  Amphilochius  '^, 
testify  that  Serapion,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Basil,  received  the  communion  in 
one  kind  on  their  death-beds. 

Were  the  diflRnrences  betwixt  the  Catholic  Church  and  Protestants  re- 
duced to  this  single  question,  she  might  probably  alter  her  discipline,  and 
allow  the  Laity  the  use  of  the  chalice,  at  least  to  those  who  desired  it,  as  the 
eoancil  of  Basil  granted  to  the  Calixtins  ^^  at  their  own  request,  and  as  Pope 
Pius  the  4th  did,  by  desire  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by  authorizing  some 
of  the  German  Bii^ps  to  allow  the  same  indulgence  to  such  of  their  flocks 
as  desired  it  ^.  And  really  I  cannot  understand  why  Protestants  should 
seem  so  anxioos  upon  this  point,  when  they  profess  to  receive  nothing  but 
meie  bread  and  wine,  or  bUme  our  church  for  withholding  the  c^p,  when 
we  believe  that,  under  either  species,  we  receive  Christ  whole  and  entire,  his 
flesh  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity,  being  inseparable.    But  some  eminent 

1  1  Cor.  xL  37.         ^  Acts  xxL  24,  26.  3  Numbers  vi.  3,  4,  5,  18. 

4  Ad  Uxor.  L  2.     Euseb.  1.  6.,  c.  39.  *  Eueeb.  1.  6.,  c.  44. 

€  Scrm.  deLapds.  ^  De  Obitu  Satyr.  ^  Epist.  ad Ceesar. 

9  Apud  Sozomexi,  1.  8.,  c.  5. 

lOuiiig  known  to  every  learned  reader,  that  Mankheism  was  an  attempt  of 

Manes,  a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  third  century,  to  engraft  upon  the  Gospel  the 

Persian  system  of  the  two  principles,  one  eternally  and  sovereignly  good,  the  other 

eternally  and  sovereignly  evil.    The  soul,  and  whatever  is  derivca  from  it,  they  cou- 

ridered  to  proceed  from  the  former ;  the  body,  and  whatever  is  derived  from  the  body, 

to  proceed  from  the  latter.    To  the  body,  and,  therefore,  to  the  evU  principlo,  tb^ 

ascribed  the  great  inequality  of  power  and  property  among  mankind.**  Butler*8  Remi* 

nifcences,  C.  31.,  sect.  6.  ^^  Lib.  6,  c.  3G.  i*  In  vita  Ambros. 

W  Id  vito  BasiL  ^*  Seas.  11.  ^^  Mem.  Granv.  Tom.  xvii-  Odorhainal. 
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Protestants  have  considered  communion  under  one  kind  sufficient ;  for  Luther 
himself  says,  that  "  they  sin  not  against  Christ  who  use  hut  one,  Christ 
having  left  it  free  to  the  choice  of  each  ^ ;"  and  he  reproaches  Carlostmdius 
for  having  "  placed  Christianity  in  things  of  no  account,  such  as  comfiurfit- 
eating  under  hoth  kinds  -,  in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  hy  Melancthon  ^. 
Bishop  Montague  asks,  '*  Where  doth  the  Scriptures  command  the  haptism 
of  the  infant,  or  the  people  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  hoth  kinds  ^  ?  And  the 
French  Calvinists,  in  their  synod  held  at  Poictiers  in  1560,  expressly  decree, 
that ''  the  bread  of  our  Lord  s  Supper  ought  to  he  administered  to  those  ti^ho 
cannot  drink  wine,  on  their  making  a  protestation  that  they  do  not  refrain 
from  contempt  *.  Even  in  England  an  exception  is  made  /^  Act  of  Pariia^ 
ment,  from  communion  under  both  kinds,  in  case  '*  necessity  did  otherwise 
require  ^.*'  ^ 

1  now  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  reviewer's  charses,  of  having 
added  doctrines  to  Scripture.  These  charges  we  deny,  and  I  shall  presently 
refute  them  in  due  order. 

ist.  The  Catholic  Church,  it  is  said,  has  added  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state,  or  purgatory,  as  it  is  called.  Her  doctrine  upon  this  point  is,  tha^  "  as 
nothing  defiled  can  enter  into  heaven,  those  pious  persons  departing  this 
life,  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to  some  temjpo- 
ral  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt  of  some  venial  faults,  are  purged  and  purified 
before  their  admittance  into  heaven  7."  That  the  souls  of  the  saints  of  the 
old  law  were  detained  in  a  middle  state,  till  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned ;  and  the  extraordinary  fact  mentioned  in  Uie  27th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  "  that  many  bodies  of  the  Saints  which  slept  arose^ 
and  came  out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  appeared  unto  many,"  is  quite  decisive  oi  the  point  Indeed,  we 
learn  from  St;,  Peter,  that,  during  the  time  our  Saviour's  body  lay  in  the 
sepulchre,  *'  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  some 
time  were  disobedient  ^."  Our  Savioul*  himself  plainly  intimates  the  ex- 
istence of  a  middle  state,  when  he  says,  ^*  that  whosoever  speakedi  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come;**  which  evidently  implies,  that  some  sins  are  forgiTen 
in  the  "  world  to  come,"  the  place  for  forgiving  which  must  necessaruy  be 
some  middle  state,  as  maintained  by  St.  Augustine  ^  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  ^^.  And  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  Tertullian  ^S  8t* 
Cyprian  ^',  St.  Ambrose  ^',  St.  Jerom  ^^  and  Eusebius  Emmissenus  ^,  all 
explain  the  prison  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  8t. 
Matthew,  to  mean  a  middle  state  of  suffering  in  the  next  world. 

There  are  many  other  texts  of  Scripture  which  support  the  doctrine  in 
question,  but  passing  over  these,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  direct  allusioB 
to  a  middle  state  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  in  which  we  profess  to  b^eve  that 

1  Captiv.  Bab.  cap.  de  Euch.  '  Epist  ad  Gasp.  GnstoL 

3  Tom.  ii..  Germ,  folio  100  Witt.  Edit.,  Tom.  vii.  pu  360. 
*  Origines  Sacne,  p.  396.         5  On  the  Lord^s  Supper,  c  iii.,  p.  7. 
6  Bamet^s  Hist,  of  Reform.,  P.  ii,  p.  41.     Heylin,  p.  58.     For  proclomacioo  to 
that  effbct,  see  Bishop  Sparrow*s  Collection,  p.  17. 

7  Cona  Trent.  Sess.  25.  Gother*8  Papist  misrepresented  and  represented. 
8  1  Peter,  liL  19.  20".  9  De  Civitat.  DeL  1.  21 ,  c  13  and  14.  C  6,  coat. 

JiUian  c.  15.  W  L.  4,  DiaL  c.  39.  "  Lib.  de  Anima.  c.  17.  "-Lib.  4w  Epte.  2. 
^  In  ca.  12  Lucae.  i^  In  ca.  5  Math.  l^  Horn.  3.  de  Epiphan. 
•  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  sentiments  of  two  Hebrew  doctots. 
In  unison  with  those  of  St.  Peter,  both  of  whom  lived  prior  to  the  incarnation  of  oar 
Lord.  Rabbi  Haccados,  in  explaining  the  Prophecies,  introduces  the  Mesaias  speak* 
Ing  thus : — "  i  Juive  decreed  to  descend  into  hell,  io  deliver  the  souls  of  thejust^  which 
fny  Father  did  thrust  thither  in  the  rod  of  his  anger ^  for  Adam's  sin.*"  L.  inscrib.  Re- 
velator  Arcanorum.  And  Rabbi  Simeon,  more  ancient  than  Haccados,  after  alluding 
to  the  passion  of  the  Messias,  says,  "  Then  wiU  his  soul  descend  into  heU^  where  U 
shall  remain  Jbr  the  space  of  three  days^  to  hHng  from  thence  aU  the  souls  of  tlte  just 
and  ancient  fathers.''     Rabbi  Simeon  apud  Coccium,  L.  2  de  Christ  Salv.  Art  4w 
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oar  Savioar,  after  being  buried,  "  descended  into  hell,"  I  know  that  Pro- 
testants generally  explain  the  word  "  hell"  here  used  to  men  the  grave ;  but 
this  construction  is  absurd,  as  well  as  inconsistent,  and  at  utter  variance  with 
the- different  signiiications  thereof  in  holy  writ.  "  Some  (says  Calvin)  are 
of  opinion,  that  no  new  thing  is  said  (in  these  words  '  he  descended  into 
hdr,)  but  that  a  repetition  only  is  made  of  that  which  was  formerly  laid 
down  in  the  article  of  his  burial,  because  the  word  "  hell"  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Scripture  for  the  grave.  But  two  reasons  are  contrary  to  this  their 
ofdnion,  by  which  I  am  easllv  led  to  dissent  from  them.  For  what  an  ab<- 
snrd  thing  would  it  be  to  declare  a  matter  not  obscure  in  itself,  first  with 
plain  and  dear  words,  and  afterwards  to  signify  it,  rather  than  to  clear  it^ 
by  a  more  intricate  enumeration  of  words :  for  as  often  as  two  sayings  are 
joined  together  to  express  one  thing,  it  is  requisite  that  the  latter  be  an 
exposition  of  the  former.  Now,  what  a  strange  exposition  would  it  be  if 
one  should  speak  thus:  When  Christ  is  said  to  be  buried,  it  signifieth  he 
descended  into  hell !  Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  superiiuity 
of  words  should  in  any  sort  creep  into  this  brief  compendium  of  our  creed, 
wherein  the  chief  heads  of  our  faith  are  summarily  stated  in  the  fewest 
words  that  can  be  used  \"  The  word  ''  hell,"  in  common  acceptation,  denotes 
the  abode  of  the  damned,  but  it  is  also  used,  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  to 
imiify  a  middle  state.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
Cnrist,  savs,  '^  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope,  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
Mtnd  in  heU  ^  ."  It  would  be  impious  to  suppose,  as  Calvin  did  ^  ,  that  the 
^aee  here  mentioned,  or  the  prison  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter,  in  which  our 
Saviour  preached  between  the  period  of  his  death  and  resurrection^  was  the 
hell  of  the  damned. 

But  had  the  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  been  less  clearly  revealed  in  Scrip- 
tare  than  it  is,  still  the  traditionary  belief  of  its  existence  among  the'  pri- 
mitive Christians,  down  from  the  apostolic  ase,  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
assent  of  all  impartial  Christians,  who,  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  can  throw  a 
relErospective  glance  at  antiquity,  and  associate  themselves  in  sentiment  with 
the  brightest  om«nients  of  Christianity.  To  enumerate  instances  of  this  be- 
lief, from  j^  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  I 
shall  merelycontent  myself  by  referring  to  the  writing^s  of  Tertidliau  ^,  St. 
Cyprian  ^,  St.  Ambrose  ^,  St.  Jerom  ^,  and  St.  Augustine  \  Even  some  of 
die  Reformers,  and  especially  Luther  and  Latimer,  acknowledged  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  former  expressly  savs,  **  I  strongly  believe,  yea,  I  dare  boldly 
say,  I  know  there  is  a  purgatory  ^, '  To  those  who  disbdieve  our  doctrine; 
I  would  recommend  to  consider  one  question,  which  perhaps  never  occurred 
to  them,  viz.  in  what  place  the  soul  of  Lazarus  was,  between  the  period  of 
his  deaUi  and  that  of  his  restoration  to  life  ?  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
upon  this  point.  I  cannot,  however,  withhold  the  expression  of  my  surprise, 
that  Catholics  now-a-days  should  be  insulted  and  abused  for  holding  such 
a  doctrine,  when  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  purgatory  has  become  quite 
fashionable,  has  been  patronised  by  the  successors  of  Calvin  at  Geneva  ^^, 
uid  by  many  liberal  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1  ^  Sunt  qui  opinentur  non  aliqoid  novum  hie  did,  sed  aliis  verbis  repeti  quod 

ptios  de  sepaUora  dictum  fUerat ;  quandoqnidem  Inferni  vocabulum  saepius  in  Scrip- 

tins  pro  sepolchro  ponator,.  &c.    Sed  eorum  opinioni  rationes  dus  repugnant,  quibus 

tffi  fiKile  ducoc  ut  ab  illis  dissentiam.    Quants  enim  oedtantifle  fuisset  rem  minime 

dlffidlem  verbis  ezpeditis  et  claris  demonstrare,  obscuriore  deinde  verborum  com- 

pkza  indicare  magis  quam  dedarare  ?     Nam  quoties  locutlones  duae  rem  eandem 

ezprimentcs  simul  connectuntur,  posteriorem  esse  prions  exegesim  convenit.      At 

vero  quaUs  crit  ista  exegesis,  si  quis  ita  loquatur,  Quod  Christus  sepultus  esse  didtur, 

tignificat  ad  Infernos  descendisse  ?   Ddnde  non  est  verisimile  irrepere  potuisse  super- 

fiuam  cgosmodi  battologiam  in  compendium  hoc,  ubi  summatim  quam  fieri  potest, 

paodnimis  verbis  prsecipua  fidd  capita  notantur."     Instit,  L.  8,  c.  16,  sect.  8. 

>  Psahns  xvi.  9,  10.  '  Instit.,  L.  2,  c.  16. 

^  L.  de  Aniou^  c.  58.        ^  Epist.  52  ad  Antonin.         ^  In  c  3.  Epist.  ad  Corin. 

7lo  c.  5.  Matt.         ^  L.  20.  De  Civit.  Dd  c.  24,  and  L.  21.  c.  13.     Serm;  41.  De 

Sanctis.  ^In  Dispot  Lipdca  ^^  Boicydop.  Art  Geneva. 
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^if,  AkiD  to  andtM>iToborative  of  the  last^roentioDed  doctrine,  is  that  of 
puyetB  for  the  dead.  This  was  a  verr  early  practice,  and  always  existed  among 
the  Jews,  the  chosen  people  of  God.  In  particular,  we  learn  from  the  ae* 
cond  book  of  Machabeesi  that  Judas  Machabeus,  ''  thinking  well  and  reH- 

Slously  of  the  resurrection,"  ordered  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
ead,  "  for  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  rise  again, 
it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead  K"  The 
same  practice  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  * ;  and  the  Jews,  even  im  to  the 
present  day,  make  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  dead,  called  Haskaba  ^.  Now, 
this  practice  is  no  where  reprobated  in  Scripture,  but^  on  the  contrary,  is  ap- 
proved of  by  St  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who,  in  arguing 
for  the  resurrection,  asks  "  What  shall  they  do  who  are  biuptized  for  the  deao, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they,  then,  baptized  for  the  dead  *  ?" — 
as  if  he  had  said.  If  the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  what  benefit  can  they  receive 
from  the  prayers,  fasts,  and  alms-deeds  of  the  living?  The  word  '*  iM^tise" 
is  here  used  metaphorically  by  St.  Paul,  to  signify  punishment  or  affliction, 
according  to  the  meaning  adopted  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  aa^  '*  I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  withsu," — and  when,  in  reply  to  the  sone  «f -fSsha* 
dee,  he  asks,  **  Can  you  drink  of  the  cup  (chalice)  that  I  irivk  o(  or  he 
baptized  with  the  baptism  wherewith  I  am  baptized?"  And  the  saios 
definition  is  given  by  St  Cyprian  ^,  and  St  Gregory  Naziiiizen  ^.  Tbft 
the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  existed  among  the  ptimitive  Cfirit 
tians,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers.  St  Cieownt,  in  dv 
second  age,  says  e3q>res8ly,  that  '*  St.  Peter  taught  them,  among  other  w«iiB» 
of  mercy,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  diligently  penbrm  their  funeral  rite^  «q4. 
also  to  pray  and  give  alms  for  them  7/'  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  ^td 
same  age,  says,  "  We  make  yearly  oblations  for  the  dead  ^.'^  And  Origen  ^ 
in  the  third,  St  Cyril  ^o  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  Jerom  in  th*  fourth  i^,  md 
St  Augustii>6  ^^  in  the  fifth  age,  all  mention  this  pious  practice  being  in  mfk 
Catholics,  however,  are  not  singular  in  their  bdief  on  this  point,  for  mavff 
good  staunch  Protestants,  some  S[  them  divines,  are  agreed  with  ua.  1^ 
Johnson's  sentiments  are  well  known.  *'  Let  not  (says  Bishon  Forhes)'tJM^ 
old  practice  of  praying  and  making  oblations  for  the  dead,  rccMvod  t])rbu|^ 
out  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  whole  Church,  almost  0SSQ^the  tisMi$ 
of  the  Apostles,  be  any  longer  rejected  by  Protestants,  as  unlawful  or 
vain  ^^."  '*  Nay,  (says  the  celebrated^Doctor  Jeremy  Taylon)  we  find  hf 
the  history  of  the  Machi^bees,  the  Jews  did  pray  and  make  o^ringa  for  Om 
dead.  Now  it  is  very  considerable,  that,  since.our  Saviour  did  leprove  aO, 
their  evil  doctrines,  practices,  and  traditions,  and  did  argue  concerning  ihe 
dead  and  the  resurrection  against  the  Sadducees,  yet  ^  spoke  no  word 
against  this  public  practice,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it ;  which  ne  who  camo 
to  declare  to  us  all  the  will  of  his  Father  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not 
been  innocent,  pious,  and  full  of  charity  ^^." 

3J/y,  The  next  point  is  the  invocation  of  Saints,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  prescribes  to  Bishops  to  explain  thus,  that  the  Sainu  who  **  reign  with 
Jesva  Christ  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  good  and  use* 
fid  humbly  to  invoke  them,  and  recur  to  their  prayers  and  assistance,  m 
order  to  obtain  benefits  from  Ood,  through  *  Jesus  Christ  his  omlv  JSon,  our 
Ijord,  who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  JUaviour  ^^"  This,  like  all  oar  other 
dev^tionid  acts,  is  done  ''  through  Jesus  Christ,"  yet  it  is  said  to  interfere 
with  his  mediatorship ;  but  this  is  a  most  erroneous  idea,  and,  by  a  purity  of 
reasoning,  St  Paul,  in  desiring  the  prayers  of  the  first  Cfajristiana,  might  with 
equal  justice  be  charged  with  the  crime  imputed  to  us.    But  who  has  ever 

1  2  Mace,  c  12,  V.  43,  4^  45.  <  De  BeUo  Judak,  c.  19. 

3  Faocus  Fagiiis,  in  c.  14.         ^1  Cor.  xv.  29.         ^  De  Ona  Dom. 

P  Ozat  de  Epiphania.         7  Bpist.  I.  de  St.  Pet         6  De  Corona  MOit 

0  Epist.  ad  Boman.  and  Hot^.  35  in  St  Laike.        10  Cat^b.  Mystag.  5. 

11  ^om.  3  in  Bpist.  ad  Philiix     ,   12  ]£iichirid;  c.  110.  and  L.  De  Cut.  pro  mortuiss.  1. 

15  Discourse  on  Piiiigalpry.         "  Liberty  of  Prophtt^yipg,  No.  ll,p.  ^451. 

1^  Cone  Trid,  SeK*  25. 
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t  guilty  of  this  abtnrdity,  or  of  callibg  in  ^uestioQ  a  practice  sanctioned 
bj  all  Cbrutiana  ?  If,  then,  fellow-sinners  ask  the  prayers  of  one  another  on 
earth,  and  ohtaiu  aid  in  consequence,  mnlio  magin  may  they  expect  assist- 
anoe  from  those  happy  spirits  who,  having  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil," 
are  now  enjoying  the  rewards  of  their  labours.  To  suppose  that  death  de- 
stroys the  religious  ties  which  knit  kindred  souls  together  on  this  side  the 
^▼e,  or  annihilates  that  *'  communion  of  saints"  which  we  profess  to  be- 
Bere  in,  is  but  cdd  philosophy,  is  ai:  variance  with  our  bc^t  feelings,  and 
ineoosistent  with  that  true  charity  which  never  faileth.  But  why  i^gue 
mculativcJy,  when  we  have  an  assurance  from  our  Saviour  himself,  uiat  the 
Angels  in  Heaven  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner^;  and  when  we  find 
the  doctrine  believed  and  attested  by  such  writers  as  St.  Dionysius*,  St. 
Clement',  and  St.  Justin  Martyr*,  in  the  second  age.  Origin*  in  the  third^ 
St.  Chryaostom^  and  St.  Ambrose^  in  the  fourth,  and  St  Augustine^  in 
the  fiAh  }  I  cannot  omit  Luther's  testimony,  who  says,  "  1  agree  with  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  Saints  in  Heaven  are 
to  be  invoked ^.^  Nor  that  of  Bishop  Montague,  ''  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
Satota  are  mediators,  as  they  are  called,  of  prayer  and  intercession.  Thet 
interaoae  with  God  by  their  supplications,  and  mediate  by  their  prayers  ^^.' 

4iMy,  We  are  acct»ed  of  worshipping  images.  On  this  point  the  Council 
of  Trent  declares,  that  "  though  tne  images  of  Christ,  the  virgin-mother  of 
God,  and  the  other  Saints,  are  to  be  kept  and  retained,  particularly  in 
churches,  and  due  honour  and  veneration  paid  to  them,  yet  that  we  are  not 
to  believe  there  is  any  divinify  or  power  in  them,  for  which  we  respect  them, 
or  thai  any  thing  is  to  be  asked  of  them,  or  that  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  them, 
as  the  heathens  of  old  trusted  in  their  idols  ^^"  And  in  our  catechisms  we 
are  taught,  that  we  roust  **  by  no  means  pray  to  pictures  or  images,  because 
they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help^*."  In  fact,  in  respecting  the 
inulgea  or  pictures  of  Christ  snd  the  Saints,  we  do  no  more  than  what  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  do,  in  respecting  the  materials  of  the  Bible,  because 
^y  contain  the  written  word  of  God,  nor  as  both  do,  in  valuing  the  picture, 
bast,  or  relic,  of  a  dea^  friend  or  relative,  on  account  of  their  originals.  ''It 
is  upon  this  (says  the  great  Bossuet)  that  the  honour  given  to  images  is 
fotmded.  It  cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  that  the  image  of  Jesus  Cnrist, 
crucified,  must  excite  in  our  minds  the  most  lively  recollections  of  him  who 
bath  loved  us  so  much  as  to  deliver  himself  up  to  death  for  our  sokes  '^ ."  It 
is  agreed,  however,  among  our  learned  I>octors  and  Divines,  that  these  me- 
aoriala  of  religion  form  no  essential  part  of  it,  and  that  the  Church,  without 
ever  altering  her  doctrine,  can  extend  or  confine  the  practice  according  to 
times  and  circumstances ;  "  not  wishing  (says  Bossuet^  that  her  children 
dboald  be  tied  down  servilely  to  visible  objects,  but  desirous  to  excite  them 
by  inch  means,  or  remind  them,  as  it  were,  of  raising  their  hearts  to  God, 
to  ofier  him,  in  spirit  and  truth,  that  rational  service  he  expects  from  his 
creatures    > 

That  images  and  pictures  were  in  use  among  the  early  Christians,  and 
that  during  the  allied  purest  times  of  the  church,  is  evident  from  Ter- 
tnHian  ^  and  other  ancient  writers  ^^ .  But  laying  aside  these  authorities,  I 
dnll  adduce  Protestant  authorities  in  defence  of  the  practice,  the  testimony 
of  an  adversary  being  less  exceptionable.  Luther,  tot  instance,  defended 
ihe  practice  against  Carlostadius  and  his  followers.  "  Images',  (says  Bishop 
Montague,  in  answer  to  the  author  of  the  Gagg  for  the  New  Gospel,)  1 
know,  nave  three  uses  assigned  by  your  schools.  Stay  there.  Go  no  farther, 
and  we  charge  you  not  wiUi  idolatry  ^7  /'    Again,  "  The  pictures  of  Christ, 

1  St.  Luke  XV.  10.  «  Redes.  Hierar.,  c  7,  p.  3,  sect  3,  prope  fincm. 

3  Constitnt.  ApostoL,  L.  5,  c  8,  Edit.  Tarrian.         *  Apolog.  2.  ad  Antonin. 

^  In  LameDtaL  Horn.  3.  in  Cantica.         ^  Horn,  de  Sanctis  Javen.  et  Maxim. 

7  Serm.  6,  L.  de  Vid.  &  Serm.  de  Sanctis  Pet.  et  Paul. 

9  In  PmgatioDe  Quomnd.  Art.        10  Antidote,  p.  20.        ^i  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  25. 

W  Abstract  of  the  Douay  Catech.  c  iv.   **  Epodtion,  c  iv.  **  IWd.  ^^  Lib.  de  PudJs. 

^  Adrianns  i. in  Lib.  pro  Imag.  qoi habetnr post  7.  Synod.    ^^  Gaggor  gagged,  p.30a 
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and  the  blessed  Virgin^  and  of  the  Saints^  may  be  had  in  houses^  and  placed 
in  churches ;  tespect  and  honour  may  be  given  them.  Protestants  give  it. 
You  Papists  say  they  must  not  have  Latria :  So  say  we.  You  give  theni 
Dulia :  I  quarrel  not  with  the  term  though  I  could.  There  is  a  respect  due 
to  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  his  Saints.  If  you  call  this  Dulia^  we  Pro- 
testants give  it  too :  let  doctrine  and  practice  go  together ;  we  agree*  /*  Mr 
Thorndyke  observes,  that  *'  to  the  images  of  the  Saints  there  can  be  n0 
idolatry]  so  long  as  men  take  them  for  Saints,  that  is,  God's  creatures,  much 
less  to  the  images  of  our  Lord;  for  it  is  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  and  not  of 
his  imaged,"  He  again  says,  "  he  who  takes  the  Pope  for  Antichrist,  and 
Papists  for  idolaters,  can  never  weigh  by  his  own  weights,  nor  mete  by  bis 
own  measures.  Let  them  not,  then,  think  to  lead  the  people  by  the  nose,  to 
believe  they  can  prove  their  supposition  when  they  cannot*'."  "  You  can 
(says  James  the  Sixth,  addressing  himself  to  the  Scotch  Bishops)  endure 
lions  and  dragons  to  be  figured  in  your  churches,  but  will  not  allow  the  like 
place  to  Patriarchs  and  Apostles^."  His  worthy  predecessor.  Queen  Bess, 
of  pious  memory,  retained  a  crucifix  on  the  altar  of  her  chapel,  but  Patch, 
the  fool,  broke  it,  ''  no  wber  man  (says  Heylm)  daring  to  undertakie  such 
a  service^." 

Sthfy,  The  next  subjects  of  discussion  are  the  doctrines  of  the  real  pre- 
sence and  transubstantiation,  the  great  stumbling-blocks  of  Protestants,  as 
to  which  greater  misapprehension  exists  on  ^eir  part,  perhaps,  than  on  any 
other  point  of  controversy  between  them  and  Catholics.  Both  doctrines  are 
80  closely  connected,  the  one  following  as  a  result  of  the  other,  that  I  have 
classed  them  under  one  head,  but  shall  explain  them  apart,  banning  with 
that  of  the  real  presence,  which  doctrine  the  reviewer  considers  "  as  neces- 
sary a  consequence  from  transubstantiation,  were  it  true,  as  light  is  from 
the  sun."  In  arguing,  however,  against  the  Lutherans,  who  hold  the  ab- 
surdity of  consubstantiation,  or  a  real  presence,  without  transubstantiation,  we 
maintain,  that  transubstantiation  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  real 
presence,  deeming  it  superfluous  to  discuss  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
m  the  sacrament  till  the  question  whether  he  be  present  be  settled.  In  fact, 
transubstantiation  is  just  the  real  presence,  properly  understood. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  real  presence,  it  is  clearly  established  by  the 
words  of  the  institution,  as  reported  by  three  of  the  Evangelists.  St.  Mat- 
thew relates,  that  our  Saviour,  at  his  last  supper,  "  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  broke,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take  ye  and  eat,  this  is  my 
BODY.  And  taking  the  chalice,  (or  cup,)  he  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them, 
saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
WHICH  SHALL  be  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ^."  St.  Mark  uses 
the  very  same  words,  "  7'his  is  my  body"-^**  This  is  my  blood  7."  And  in  St 
Luke  we  find  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body," — and  "  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood  ^."  St.  John  is  quite  silent  as  to  the  institution.  In 
accounting  for  which  circumstance  St.  Augustine  thinks,  that  the  reason  pro- 
bably was,  that  he  had  said  many  thiAgs  nefore  concerning  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  ^.  After  relating  the  astonishing  miracle  of  the  oarley 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  that  the  multitude,  who  had  been  thus  miraculoudy 
fed,  had  next  day  followed  our  Saviour  to  Capharnaum,  St.  John  informs  us, 
that,  alluding  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  food  they  had  received,  and  to 
the  manna,  our  Saviour  observed,  that  his  Father  gave  '*  the  true  bread  from 
heaven  ^^,"  that  He  was  "  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  I  will 

S've  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews,  therefore,  strove  among 
emselves,  saying,  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?"  This,  then, 
was  the  time  for  informing  them  that  he  spoke  only  figuratively  ;  but  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  our  Saviour  enforced  still  more  strongly,  in  language  even 

^  Montague  in  Epistom.  p.  318.      ^  Just  Rights,  C.  19.      ^  Pageant  of  Popes. 

<  Spotswood*8  History,  p.  530.  5  Hist,  of  Reform,  p.  124^ 

6  St.  Matth.  XXV.  26,  27,  28.  7  St.  Mark,  xiv.  23,  24. 

8  St.  Luke,  xxU.  19,  20.         J>  L.  III.  De  Concord  Ev.  c.  2.         ^  St  John,  ch.  vi. 
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more  explicit  than  he  had  formerly  used,  the  real  participation  of  his  hodr 
and  Uood.  The  Jews  were  the  first  who  doubted,  but  after  the  explicit  and 
repeated  declarations  he  made  in  answer  to  their  question,  **  how  can/'  &c. 
Boroe  of  the  disciples  themselves  began  to  murmur,  for  many  of  them, 
'^  when  they  had  beard  this,  said.  This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it  V 
And  although  he  thereupon  proposed  to  them  the  doctrine  of  his  ascension, 
to  shew  his  power,  and  to  undeceive  those  who  may  have  understood  him 
in  a  carnal  sense,  we  are  informed,  that  "  many  of  nis  disciples  went  back, 
'  and  walked  no  more  with  him  !"  The  exposition  given  by  St.  Paul  is  no 
less  clear  and  decided ;  for,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  institution,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  death  of  the  Lord  is  shewn  as  often  as  the  Sacrament  is  ad« 
ministered  ;  from  which  he  draws  this  conclusion,  ''  wherefore,  whosoever 
afaall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
fiuilty  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  **  he  that  eateth  and 
driaketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drioketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discern- 
log  the  body  of  the  Lord  >." 

Founding,  therefore,  upon  the  texts  alluded  to,  and  considering  that  our 
Saviour,  in  bequeathing  tne  legacy  of  his  love,  would  leave  nothing  to  iro- 
Iwuity  or  doubt — that  when  he  said.  This  is  my  body.  This  is  my  blood,  he 
did  not  mean  the  contrary ;  as  if  he  had  said.  This  is  not  my  body,  ^119  is  not 
mj  blood,  or  only  Jigures  of  my  body  and  blood ;  the  Catholic  Churdi 
teaches,  has  always  taught,  and  will  perpetually  teach,  that  Christ  is  really 
and  truly  present  in  the  Eucharist  or  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  under 
the  outward  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  corporally,  yet  spiritually,  because 
imperceptible  to  the  senses ;  and  that  the  communicant  receives  tnerein  ve- 
rily and  Indeed  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man, 
yet  not  in  a  carnal  manner,  the  body  of  Christ  being -glorious,  impassible, 
and  immortal. 

Were  it  at  all  necessary,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  testimonies  from  the 
early  Others  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  Let  a  few  suffice.  St.  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in  the  year  107,  and 
who  was  a  disdple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  alluding  to  certain  heretics  of 
bis  age,  says, ''  They  allow  not  of  the  Eucharist  and  oblations,  because  they 
do  not  believe  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour,  which  suffered 
lor  our  sins  *  ."  St.  Justin,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  167,  in  his 
apology  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  thus  explains  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence :  "  We  do  not  receive  this  as  common  and  ordinary  bread  and 
drink  ;  but  even  as,  by  God*s  word,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  became  flesh, 
and  had  fleili  and  blood  for  our  salvation ;  so  are  we  taught  that  this  food, 
whidi,  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  of  God,  is  made  the  Eucharist,  and 
wberewfth  our  blood  and  flesh  by  conversion  are  fed,  is  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  self-same  Jesus  incarnate  ^  ."  And  St.  Irenieus,  who  died  about  S04, 
In  disputing  against  the  Valentinians,  who,  among  other  errors,  denied 
Christ  to  be  Son  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  who  admitted  the  real  pre- 
sence, asks  them,  ^'  How  can  they  be  assured  that  the  bread,  in  wnidi 
thanks  are  given,  is  the  body  of  their  Lord  and  the  cup  his  blood,  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Sou  of  the  Maker  of  the  world  ^  ?"  Re- 
ference may  also  he  made  to  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian  ^  ,  Origen  ^ ,  Ter- 
tnllian  7  ,  St.  Ambrose  »  ,  Optatus  Melevitanus  »  ,  St  Gregory  Nyssen  i®, 
St.  Chrysoatom  ^^  &c.  for  similar  testimonies.  Indeed,  so  explicit  was  the 
faith  01  the  primitive  Christians  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  that 
the  heathens  from  thence  took  occasion  to  accuse  them  of  the  crime  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh,  which  slanderous  accusation  was  repelled  by  St  Justin  i'. 
Attains  the  martyr  1^  Tertullian^*,  Origen  *^  and  others,  who  explained 
that  the  real  presence  did  not  import  a  carnal  participation. 

M  Cor.  xL  27,  29.         «  Epist.  ad  Smirn.         «  Apolog.  2.         <  L.  IV.,  c  34. 

^  Senn.  de  Coena  Dom.       ^  Hom.  7  in  Levit.         7  t.  IV.  Contra  Marcion,  c.  40. 

«  L.  IV.  de  Sacrament,  c  &         ^  6  Cont.  Parmen.         ^0  Orat  Catechis.  c  37. 

11  In  Psalm.  3&  Cone.  1.  i<  In  CoUoq.  Tripbon.  Apolog.  1. 

1^  Apad  Baseb.  Hist  L.  v.,  c  1.     H  ^pologetica,  c.  7.       I^  L.  VI.  Cont.  Celsum. 
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The  scriptural  evidence  for  tbe  real  presence  appeared  so  strong  to  L>i>- 
tber^  that  although  he  wished  to  call  it  in  question, nedurst  notyenture^far  he 
says,  "  I  clearly  saw  how  much  I  should  thereby  injure  Popery  ;  bol  I 
found  myself  caught  without  any  hope  of  escaping,  for  the  text  of  the  Go»* 
pel  was  too  plain  for  this  purpose  ^ ."  But  in  maintaining  this  doctrine 
against  Carlostadius,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  with  all  bis  characteristic  warmth 
and  ferocity,  he  invented  me  absurd  and  inconsistent  system  of  consubstan- 
tiation ;  and  his  reforming  contemporaries,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Gospel 
liberty,  invented  other  systems  for  themselves;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  different  explications,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  promulgated  within  a 
few  years  after  Luther's  revolt.  Of  all  these,  that  adopted  by  CalTin,  of 
a  bare  figure,  or  real  absence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Sacrament,  appears  to 
be  the  most  consistent  with  itself ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  .rest  hmre 
amalgamated  therewith,  or  disappeared.  For  instance,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
know  the  precise  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  upon  this  Sacrament; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  many  of  her  brightest  ornaments  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence.  "  Christ  (says  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester) 
said.  This  is  my  body ;  he  says  not  in  this  or  that  way  it  is  my  body.  We  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  ol^ject,  the  whole  difference  respects  the  modus  or  manner 
of  the  presence  ^."  Again,  *'  We  believe  a  recU  and  true  presence  no  less 
than  you  do.  The  king,  too,  believes  Christ  not  only  rea/l^f  present,  but 
tnilj  adorable,  in  the  Kucharist  V  Such,  also,  were  the  sentiments  of 
Bishop  Lawrence  *,  Archbishop  Laud  ^,  Bishops  Montague  ^>  Bramhall  ^, 
Cosin  ^,  and  the  celebrated  Hooker  ^. 

The  reai  presence  being  thus  established,  the  doctrine  of  iraniubstatUiaHom, 
which,  as  already  observed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  real  presence 
properly  understood,  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  Christ's  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament  must  exclude  the  matter  ot  sub- 
stance of  the  elements ;  a  conclusion  which  has  been  admitted  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  Protestants,  in  arguing  against  the  Lutheran  system  of  ood» 
substantiation.  When  we  say  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  (wnich  change  is  called  transubstan tiation,)  we  do 
not  mean  that  any  creation  takes  place,  the  body  of  Christ  being  incapaUe 
of  increase,  diminution,  or  change  ;  or  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  end 
wine  becomes  the  matter  of  Christ's  body  by  transfusion,  or  inoorpbradon, 
or  in  any  other  way ;  but  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  eeoM 
entirely,  the  accidents  still  remaining  ^^. 

St.  Augustine,  in  arguing  aminst  the  Donatists,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  when  any  doctrine  is  found  generally  received  in  the  visible  church,  in 
^ny  age  whatsoever,  whereof  there  is  no  certain  author  or  bmnniug  to  be 
found,  then  it  is  sure  that  such  a  doctrine  came  down  from  Christ  and  his 
AposUes  ^\  This  rule  will  hold  equally  good  in  tbe  nineteenth,  as  in  tbe 
fifth  century ;  and  to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  the  opponents  of  transubstan* 
tiation  have  pretended  to  discover  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced  long  afier 
the  apostolic  era.  Many  travellers  accordingly. set  out  on  this  Utopian  voyage 
of  discovery ;  but  the  result  of  their  labours  has  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  their  attempt,  as  a  proof  of  whidi,  these  voyagers  have  assigned  different 
degrees  of  latitude  (the  longitude  is  out  of  the  Question)  to  the  object  of  their 
research.  Some  pretended  to  have  ascertained  tnat  this  doctrine  originated  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  because  the  word  transubsuntiation  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  till  the  time  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council ;  but  these  were 
easily  disposed  of,  by  reminding  them  that  the  dispute  was  not  about  the 
word,  but  about  the  doctrine.  Others  assigned  the  eleventh  century,  because 

1  Epist.  ftd  Argent.  Tom.  IV.  fol.  502,  Ed.  Witteiu 

'  Answer  to  Bellarmin's  Apology,  c.  1.  p.  11.  ^  Ibid,  c  8.,  pw  IMw 

*  Sermons,  pp.  17,  18.  ^  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  286. 

^  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  289.         ^  Answer  to  Miltt  p.  74.         &  Hist,  of  Transob. 

P  Epdes.  Polit  B.  v.  67.        ^0  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Part  ii.  No.  26. 

"  U  IV.  de  Bapt.  c.  6.  24.    See  also  Lib.  de  Unit*  Eccles.  c.  19. 
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Berengmiis  then  called  the  doctrine  in  question ;  hut  these  were  again  si* 
kneedy  when  they  were  told  that  B^eogariusj  like  Luther,  **  stood  alone" 
against  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  their  system  could  only 
stand  by  adopting  this  extravagant  hypothesis — that  the  whole  people  id 
CbristeBdom  had  gone  to  their  beds  in  the  disbelief  of  transubstantiationy 
and  had  all  awoke  next  morning  in  its  belief,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  faith 
of  the  preceding  ni^ht !  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  still  farther 
back,  to  find  out  this  notable  era  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  some 
of  the  inquirers  admit  that  they  have  found  traces  of  transubstantiation  as 
high  as  the  fifth  centurv ;  whUe  others  acknowledge  generally,  that  it  enter- 
ed eoHy  into  the  Churcn,  but  that  they  are  Unable  to  fix  the  precise  period  K 
Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  St.  Cyprian  (anno  840)  ma^  have  at- 
timeted  their  notice :  ''  The  bread  which  our  Lord  ^ve  to  his  disciples  be- 
ing changed,  not  in  shape,  but  in  nature,  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Word,  is 
made  fl^  V  Or  they  may  have  observed  similar  expressions  in  Origen  ^, 
Tertnliian  \  Su  Ambrose  ^  St.  Cyril  ^  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  T,  St.  Augus- 
tine ^,  and  others,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  ancient  faith. 

The  reviewer  ridicules  transubstantiation  with  a  felicity  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  though  his  arguments  may  not  obtain  the  palm  of  originality,  they 
will  not  fail  to  secure  applause  by  their  drollery,  set  off,  as  they  moreover  are, 
with  all  the  archness  and  humour  befitting  such  a  grave  subject.  But  I  b^ 
the  reviewer's  pardon,  for  he  ka$  displayed  a  little  originality,  which,  how- 
erer,  1  am  afraid  will  not  raise  him  much  in  the  estimation  of  his  party, 
thoogh  he  has  engaged  their  atteption  b^  three  notes  of  admiration.  The 
passage  where  this  originality  is  shewn  is  too  exouiste  a  mor^u  to  escape 
quotation.  **  Were  such  a  doctrine  true,  it  would  not  onlv  be  a  standing 
miracle  itself  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the  greatest  of  all  miracles ;  and 
what  wonld  be  the  most  marvellous  thing  of  all,  would  be  calling  on  us  to 
believe  a  miracle  on  the  ttttimmiy  of  our  senses,  and  reason,  and  Scripture, 
when  our  senses^  and  reason,  and  Scripture,  were  annihilated  by  the 
miracle,  and  rendered  incapable  of  judging  of  the  reality  of  the 
change!/!"  What!  not  only  our  senses  and  reason  annihilated,  but  even 
Scriytmre  too,  and  rendered  incapable  of  Judging!  But  to  be  serious,  it  is 
upon  Scripture,  and  Scripture  alone,  and  not  upon  reason,  as  opposed  to 
Scripture,  or  upon  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  that  our  belief  is  founded  ; 
and  sure  I  am,  no  CatboHc  was  ever  instructed  to  trust  to  his  senses  in  this 
mystery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  led  to  believe  that  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  iberewiUi  ^.  It  is  not,  however,  with  Scripture  that  the  reviewer 
combats  transubstantiation,  but  with  the  common-place  appeals  to  the  sen- 
ses, and  with  arguments  on  its  supposed  impossibility, 

**  But  witinow  well  this  tboogbt,  and  you  shall  find 
lis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind." 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  then,  according  to  the  reviewer, ''  were 
it  true,  wo^  render  useless  the  senses  of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  feeling. 
Jour  ik  OUT  five  senses."  It  is  true,  that,  by  these,  we  cannot  discern  this 
mystery  of  our  faith  ;  but  the  remaining  sense  of  hearing,  is  here  exercised 
to  its  fullest  extent,  for  "faith  (says  St.  Paul)  comes  by  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing from  the  word  of  God  *<>."  Thus,  by  hearing  the  word  of  God  through 
dbe  Church,  we  learn  our  belief. 

But  OUT  senses,  it  seems,  would  also  "  mislead  and  deceive  us,  and  their 
testimony  would  be  of  no  avail,"  if  transubsuntiation  were  admitted.  Be  it 
so,  for  argument's  sake,  that  four  of  our  senses  are  deceived— What  then  ? 
Are  these  above  revelation,  or  are  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  become  sub- 
senriMt  to  ottr  senses  ?  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the  sense  of  hearing,  at 
least,  IS  not  deceived,  and  if  our  faith  rest  upon  our  "  hearing  from  the 

1  Adamua  Frandsd  Marg.  Theol.  p.  256.     Ant.  de  Adamo  Anat  Miss.  p.  30. 

'  8enD.de  C«iaDom.      dL.yiii.CoDt.Cel8.      «  L.  I V.  Cent.  Mardon.,  c  4a 

^  L.  I V.  De  Sacra,  e.  4w         6  Catechism.  Mystagoji^         1  Orat  Catechism.,  c.  37, 
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word  of  God/'  our  other  senses  must  yield  implicit  obedience.  It  it  a  hUmcj, 
however,  to  say  that  any  of  our  senses  are  deceived  in  transubstantiatiofi  ; 
for,  as  already  explained,  it  is  a  part  of  that  doctrine  that  the  accidents  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  irhich  are  merely  the  afiections  of  the  senses,  remain  ten* 
changed,  and  are  perceived  by  the  senses, nvhich  cannot  discern  the  nature  of 
any  substance.  It  is  the  judgment  properly  which  may  be  deceived.  Thus, 
when  Abraham  entertained  the  Angels,  his  judgment  was  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived at  first,  in  taking  them  for  men  ;  but  it  cannot  be  correctly  said  that 
any  of  his  senses  were  deceived  in  regard  of  the  accidents,  of  shape,  colour, 
&c.,  which  indicated  their  human  appearance ;  nor  can  it  be  properly  aakl 
that  the  senses  of  the  people  who  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Gboat, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism,  were  deceived, 
tlumgh  they  may  have  thought  that  they  really  saw  a  real  dove.  The 
*'  senses  of  sight^  taste,  smell,  and  feeling, '  were  not,  however,  given  ua  to 
be  used  as  tests  by  which  we  were  to  try  the  divine  truths  of  revelatioiu 

**  God  thus  asserted,  man  is  to  believe 
Beyond  what  sense  and  reason  can  conceive, 
And  for  mysterious  things  of  foith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  Heav*n*s  authority. 
If,  then,  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit, 
Vain  is  the  farther  search  of  human  wit.*' 

The  reviewer  deems  "  it  an  essential  property  in  a  bodv  to  be  in  one  and 
the  same  place  at  one  and  the  same  time," — and  he  says,  tnat  '*  the  commoa 
sense  of  a  Pagan  could  lead  him  to  see  that  a  body  could  not  be  in  two 
places  at  once."  Now,  I  readily  admit  with  the  reviewer,  and  PUutus, 
whose  authority  he  quotes,  what  nobody  ever  disputed,  that  a  natural  body 
cannot  be  in  different  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  though  few,  I  pre- 
sume, will  deny  that  tne  power  of  God  is  sufficient  to  effect  it.  But  to  say 
that  "  the  thing  implies  a  contradiction,"  is  absurd.  Contradiction  consists 
in  affirming  and  denying  the  same  proposition  concerning  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  I  should  say  that  the  reviewer  was  in  Edinburgh  on  a 
particular  day,  and  that  he  was  not  there  that  day.  But  the  true  question  is 
not  concerning  the  properties  of  a  natural  bodi/,  but  about  the  spiritual 
and  QhORiFiED  body  of  our  Lord;  and  who  can  define  the  properties  of  mc^ 
a  body? 

<'  Can  they,  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descried 

By  sense,  define  a  hody  glorified. 

Impassible,  and  penetrating  parts  f 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 

He  shot  that  body  through  th*  opposing  might        \ 

Of  bolts  and  bars,  impervious  to  the  light,  > 

And  stood  before  his  train  confessM  hi  open  sight.  | 

For,  since  thus  wonderfully  he  passM,  *ti8  plain 

One  single  place  two  bodies  did  contain. 

And  sure  the  same  Omnipotence  as  well 

Can  make  one  body  in  more  places  dwell. 

I^  Reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 

But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ?*' 

While  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  making  an  extract  from  a  small 
work  ^  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  well-meaning  Protestant,  as 
affording  a  complete  answer  to  a  great  deal  of  rodomontade,  uttered  by  the 
reviewer,  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  ''  He  (the  CatlioHc) 
believes  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be  reallv  present  in  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment, though,  to  all  outward  appearance,  there  is  nothing  more  than  broul 
and  wine  :  thus,  not  at  all  hearKening  to  his  senses,  in  a  matter  where  God 
speaks,  he  unfeignedly  confesses,  that  he  who  made  the  world  out  of  no- 
thing by  his  sole  word, — that  cured  diseases  by  his  word, — that  raised  the 

^  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented,  or  a  Twofold  Character  of  Popery. 
T^irenty.fifth  EditkNH  p.  23.    Keating  and  Brown.    Load. 
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dead  by  his  word> — that  comroaDded  the  winds  and  the  seas, — that  multiplied 
bread, — that  changed  water  into  wine  by  his  word,  and  sinners  into  just 
men, — cannot  want  power  to  change  bread  and  wine  into  his  own  body  and 
bkx>d  by 'his  sole  word ;  and  this,  without  danger  of  multiplying  his  body, 
of  naaking  as  many  Christs  as  altars,  or  leaving  the  rignt  hand  of  his 
Father ;  but  only  by  giving  to  his  body  a  supernatural  manner  of  existence, 
by  which,  being  without  extension  of  parts,  rendered  independent  of  place,  it 
may  be  one  and  the  same  in  many  places  at  once,  and  whole  in  every  part 
of  the  symbols,  and  not  obnoxious  to  any  corporal  contingencies.  And  this 
kind  of  existence  is  no  more  than  what,  in  a  manner,  he  bestows  upon  every 
gloriBed  body, — than  what  his  own  body  had,  when  bom  without  the  least 
Tiolatlon  of  his  mother's  virginal  integrity, — when  he  arose  from  the  dead, 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  without  removing  the  stone, — when  he  entered  among 
his  disciples,  the  doors  being  shut.  And  though  he  cannot  understind  how 
this  is  done,  yet  he  undoubtedly  believes  that  God  is  able  to  do  more  than 
be  is  able  to  understand." 

^  Away,  then,  with  the  unmeaning  jargon  about ''  finite  and  infinite, — wholly 
in  ft  place  and  wholly  out  of  it, — a  body,  yet  nobody,— one  body,  yet  a  mil- 
lion, '  and  the  impossibilities  which  "  ovr  limited  understandings  cannot 
iathom  ;"  and  let  us  believe,  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  On  this 
footii^  I  willingly  accept  the  cynical  compliment  paid  by  the  reviewer  to 
oar  sagacity,  in  believing  ''  what  the  sense  and  reason  of  other  people  reject." 
I  shall  dose  this  subject  with  a  single  quotation  from  Luther :  ''  What 
Scriptures  have  they  to  prove  that  these  two  propositions  be  directly  con- 
trary—-Christ  sitteth  iu  Heaven,  and  Christ  is  in  the  Supper  ?  The  contra- 
diction is  in  their  carnal  imagination,  and  not  iu  faith,  or  in  the  word  of 

Bthly,  The  last  doctrine  which  the  reviewer  quarrels  with  is  that  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  which  he  finds  ''  something  truly  revolting  to  our 
(his)  feeling"  This  something  is  founded  on  a  chimera  of  the  reriewer'a 
brain,  that,  in  the  mass,  "  Chrbt  is  sacrificed  afresh,"  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  offered  himself  on  the  cross,  which  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  I  shall  presently  shew.  But  a  few  words  previously  regarding 
external  sacrifice,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Reformation  (as  Bossuet  po- 
htely  styles  them)  contend  has  no  place  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

We  find  from  sacred  history,  that  the  offering  of  sacrifice  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  religious  rites.  Whether  the  Pagan  descendants  of  part  of  Noah's 
posterity  kept  up  the  practice  of  sacrificing  from  tradition,  or  were  led  by 
Uie  light  of  nature  alone  (after  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God) 
to  ofier  sacrifice,  need  not  be  inquired  into  ;  but  so  general  was  the  prac- 
tice, that,  according  to  Plato,  no  nation  could  be  found  so  barbarous,  nor  any 
people  so  rude  and  savage,  who,  with  vows,  victims,  and  outward  sacrifice, 
have  not  acknowledge  a  God  *.  And  Plutarch  says,  that  in  his  time,  a  man 
might  sooner  discover  cities  without  walls,  houses,  kings,  laws,  coins,  schools^ 
and  theatres,  than  without  temples  and  sacrifices^.  But  wanting  the  lighfr 
of  faith,  the  heathens  mistook  tne  true  object  of  adoration.  "  They  became 
vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  hardened.  ,For  profess- 
ing themselves  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  they  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  into  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  a  corruptible  man,  and 
of  birds,  and  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things.' 

Under  the  law  of  Nature,  however,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Levitical 
hierarchy,  we  find  sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  which  were  acceptable  to  God, 
as  those  of  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Melchisedech,  Job,  and  the  other  Pa-, 
triarchs.  Wlien  the  law  of  Nature  was,  in  a  mantier,  superseded  by  the 
written  law  under  Moses,  a  particular  class  of  men  were  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  altar,  to  offer  the  sacrifices  thereby  prescribed,  according  to 
the  forms  appointed ;  and  thus  the  worship  of  the  true  God  not  only  became 
more  frequent,  but  was  established  in  order.  These  sacrifices,  however,  were, 

1  Defens.  Verb.  Coens,  Tom.  VII.  Witt.  Ed.  155T,  p.  88a         *  De  Leg.  Dial 
3  AdversQS  Colotem. 
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mere  sbadows  and  types  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  or  of  that 
clean  offering  which,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Mahchi,  was  tobeoftred 
by  the  Gentiles  in  every  place,  all  of  whidi  were  to  cease  on  the  introdoctioia 
of  Uiat  sacrifice  which  they  typified.  To  select  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paadwl 
Lamb,  the  chief  standing  rite  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  an  instance — ^Do  we 
not  at  once  see,  in  the  killing  and  ofi^^ring  of  the  lamb,  a  lively  represenu- 
tion  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  alur  of  the  cross,  and  in  the  eating  of 
it  by  the  Priests  and  people,  a  no  less  obvious  image  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Last  Supper  ?  Therefore,  as  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  both  a  sacrifice  and  a  sa- 
crament, being  first  offered  bv  the  Priests,  and  afterwards  eaten ;  so,  m  like 
manner,  in  commemorating  the  death  of  the  Lord,  his  body  and  Mood,  un- 
der the  forms  or  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  are  offered  up  by  the  Priests 
of  the  new  law  before  they  are  received  by  them  and  the  people. 

When  at  length  the  time  arrived  for  the  abrogation  of  the  types, — when 
the  substance  was  to  take  place  of  the  shadow,  by  the  ushering  in  of  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, — ^and  when 
*^  another  priest  should  rise,  according  to  the  order  of  Melcbisedech,  and  not 
be  called  according  to  the  order  of  Aaron  ;"  what  was  the  time  and  occasion 
chosen  for  this?  Just  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover :  no 
intermission  takes  place,  for  nc^  sooner  is  the  Passover  ended,  than  our  Lord 
takes  bread  and  wine,  and  after  giving  thanksy  gives  it  to  his  Apostles,  idling 
them,  that  these  meare  bis  body  and  bl(x>d,  and  enjoining  them  to  do  the  same, 
*'  in  commemoration/'  of  him.  This  "  commemoration"  then,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  the  shewing  **  die  death  of  the  Lord  till  he  come,"  is  precisely 
what  is  daily  done  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  are  mystically  offered  up  in  an  unbloody  manner,  upon  those 
altars  alluded  to  by  the  same  Apostle,  *'  whereof  they  have  no  power  to  eat 
who  serve  the  tabernacle."  To  persons  who  are  educated  in  ignorance  of 
our  faith,  and  whose  prejudices  are  too  frequently  the  rule  of  their  judg- 
ment, the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  attended  with  all  that  solemn 
r»mp,  and  those  si^ficant  ceremonies  which  appear  in  our  worship,  must, 
confess,  appear  singular ;  but  these  persons  would  do  well  to  conmer  that 
the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  does  not  consist  in  these. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, as  to  this  sacrifice,  in  those  ages  in  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
Protestants,  the  Church  kept  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Sainu,  pure 
and  unsullied.  St.  Justin,  in  the  first  age,  says,  "  Christ  instituted  a  sacri- 
fice iif  bread  and  wine,  which  Christians  offer  up  in  every  place ^,"  accord- 
ing to  Malachi's  prophecy,  which  he  quotes. '  St.  Irenaus,  who  lived  in  the 
second  age,  observes,  that "  Christ,  in  consecrating  bread  and  wine,  has  in- 
stituted the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law  which  the  Church  received  from  the 
Apostles,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi^."  See  also  Origin',  8c. 
Cyprian^,  Epiphanius^,  St.  Chrysostom^,  St.  Ambrose",  St.  Augustin^, 
and  the  other  fathers,  who  all  speak  with  equal  clearness  r^pecdng  the  in- 
stitution of  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  our  faith,  and  how  gross 
the  reviewer's  ideas  of  our  doctrine  are,  by  supposing  that  we  believe  that 
''  Christ  is  sacrificed  afresh,"  in  the  same  bloody  manner  he  sufl^red  on  the 
cross ;  whereas  we  know  and  believe,  with  St.  Paul,  that ''  Christ  dieth  now 
no  inore ;  death  shall  no  more  have  dominion  over  him."  I  do  most  readily 
admit,  that  the  passages  quoted  by  the  reviewer  from  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, "  destroy  every  idM  of  Christ's  suffering,  as  a  sacrifice,  in  the  mass," 
that  is,  according  to  the  idea  of  **  perpetual  suffering,  agony,  and  death,"  so 
absurd!y  (I  shall  not  imitate  him  by  saying  Dlasphemously)  fancied  by  Me 
reviewer.  But  to  maintain  (as  the  reviewer  does)  that  this  sacrifice,  insti- 
tuted only  a  few  hours  before  the  great  expiatory  atonement  of  the  cross,  is 
not  to  be  reiterated,  because  St.  Paul  shews  the  Jews  the  infinite  superiority 

I  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  «  L.  IV.  32.  »  Horn.  13  in  ExocL 
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of  the  acdfiee  of  ^  croti  over  the  sftcnfloei  of  Ae  old  law,  U  to  aH^Qipt  to 
mtt  a«de  •wr  fiavkmr's  djing  injinictiBn  to  eommeinoTate  hit  dauh.  Not 
Boclf  lids,  but  Mdi  an  argument  woold  strike  at  Chriit's  eternal  priest- 
hood ;  fiv  is  what  does  the  resemhlaace  of  Mddttsedech's  sacrifice  of  bread 
and  wine  eoniist,  if  it  be  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass?  '*  Thou  art  4 
Pzieat  for  ever,  according  to  the  order  of  Mekhisedech." 

Bni  the  reviewer  fuictes  that  the  decfanration  of  St.  Peter  (whose  authority,, 
he  ignoraaUy  supposes,  ^'  will  gofiurtker  widi  Catholics"  than  that  of  St. 
Paul,  lor  Cathahes  do  not,  like  seme  Protestants,  make  any  distinction  of 
serif^Mrml  authorities)  <'  annihiUtes  the  very  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presoKe,  nnd  of  tranaubstentiatjpn,  as  well  as  of  a  sacrifice."  He  after^ 
wuda,  in  referenee  to  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven,  says,  that  "  be« 
lag  there,  we  arc  ioldy  his  human  nature  (as  if  both  his  divine  and  human 
oatnrea  hia4  not  been  inseparably  eo^joined)  is  to  remain,  not  to  deacend  in 
dtt  aaerifioe  of  the  mass,"  until,  as  St.  Peter  says,  "  the  restitution  of  all 
dunga."  Now,  without  renewing  ^  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
pccaence,  I  would  ask  the  reviewer  to  peruse  carefully  the  nmtfa  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  in  which  the  account  b  given  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  Saul 
•o  the  road  to  Damasems,  and  his  subsequent  appearance  to  the  diadple 
Ananias,  at  Damascus,  in  a  rition  ;  then  to  read  the  account  given  by  8u 
Paal  himaelf,  in  the  twenty-second  diapter,  in  which  he  also  relates  our 
Ssvionr'a  appearance  to  him  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple;  and,  lastly, 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  in  which  St  Paul  mentions  another  ap«> 
>  at  night,  in  the  Castte  of  /erusaiem,  when  **  the  Lord  stood  by 
,  and  then  say,  whether  he  sUll  believes  Christ's  real  presence  in  ibm 
terament  to  be  incompatible  with  St.  Peter's  deckration,  any  more  Uian  the 
diiftrent  instances  of  has  sensible  appearance  now  mentioned.  Indeed,  aU 
these  are  more  directly  opposed  to  tne  reviewer's  argument  than  the  real 
menee ;  and  had  the  reriewer  lust  reflected  a  little  more  soberiy,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  ooDclude,  diat  the  dedaraUon  of  St.  Peter  infers  merely  that 
Chriu  is  noC  to  descend  in  the  bodily  manner  he  ascended,  till  the  general 
jodgoent,  or  "  the  restitution  of  all  things." 

"  Bat  (anys  the  reriewer)  the  mass  contains  in  it  another  doctrine  as 
Mouatrona  ns  any  of  the  preceding,  namely,  the  adoration  of  the  host."  Yet, 
in  alflsoat  tlie  same  breatn,  he  admits,  that,  if  our  doctrine  be  true,  the  boat 
"  donanda  worship,  and  die  profoundest  Tcneration  .*"  In  his  wisdom^ 
however,  be  talks  of ''  the  ^i^  of  bread  turned  into  God,"  and  asks  if  there  be 
"  not  blaaphemy  in  the  thought  f'  Tes,  Sir,  diere  is  blasphemy,  even  in  the 
dM^t !  But  who  ever  said  that  a  bit  of  bread  mm  **  turned  into  God,** 
except  the  reviewer,  and  those  who,  either  from  sheer  ignorance,  or  design; 
aieuwderatand  or  misrepresent  our  doctrine  ?  It  has  already  been  diewn,  that, 
ianead  of  holding  that  die  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  becomes  die 
setter  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  we  bdieve,  that,  after  consecration,  it 
eessts  entirely  to  exist,  and  that  die  substance  cf  Christ's  body  is  introdiNed 
iata  its  place,  which,  being  perfect  in  itself,  is  incapable  of  any  inerease;, 
disnantion,  or  change,  whatsoever  \ 

After  quoting  a  passage  from  St  Augusdne,  in  proof  of  the  veal  presence, 
for  which  he  gpivea  a  reference  to  St  Chrysostom,  (an  excusable  error,  cerw 
taialy,  in  a  critic  who  "  boasts  not  his  deep  reading  in  the  primitive  fadiers," 
Mid  nho  widies  not  to  parade  it  ''  with  an  affectation  of  unparalleled  supo* 
risrity/')  the  reriewer  all  at  once  turns  round,  and  oddly  says,  ''  But  to 
adoie  fleah,  is  this  not  wonhipning  a  creature,  and  expressly  forbidden  by 
Hia  who  baa  said,  that  he  will  not  rive  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise 
to  graven  images;— which,  nevertheless,  the  Catnolics  do  in  the  worsnip  of 
tbe  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  invocation  df  Sain^  and  Angels,  and  even  in  re« 
Iftdoa  to  this  bread?"  What,  Sir !  is  the  adoration  of  that  '^  bread  which 
cuB^  down  from  heaven,"  of  which  the  manna  was  a  type,  worshipping  a 
creature?  ''  Idolatry  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  give  to  aometmi^ 

^  Catech.  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  P.  II.  Ko.  25.  Rdden  Analjs.  Fid.  L.  II.  c  4. 
BdltnniirDe  Each.  L.ia  CIS.    8t  Tho.  Aqoin.  IIL  P.  Q.  76.  Alt  5. 
'^•L.  XV.  L 1 
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created  the  supreme  honour  dne  to  God  alone ;  and  do  we  give  tihis  booour 
to  wine  and  hread  ?  The  child  at  the  breast  would  cry,  we  do  not — the  beanra 
of  the  roof  <^  the  temple  would  answer,  we  do  not.  We  give  it  to  the  Fadicr 
and  to  the  Son,  who  is  consubstantial  to  him,  and  who  was  made  man  ;  to 
them,  and  to  the  Spirit  who  proceeds  from  them,  we  give  supreme  workup. 
\Vliat  seems  hread  in  the  Eucharist,  we  value  not.  Those  accidental 
qualities  of  bread  and  wine,  which  we  distinguish  from  the  substaneey  but 
which  yet  are  tangible,  and  would  suffice,  lile  carnal  food,  to  noori^  the 
body,  are  not  the  object  of  our  worship ;  but  that  impassible  and  immartal 
God  made  Man,  which  they  conceal — Him  we  worship  ^"  Oh  !  how  ab- 
surd and  inconsistent  are  the  ideas  of  our  opponents,  wnen  they  thus  tax  its 
with  idolatry  !  Hear  what  the  learned  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  says :  ''  Idolatry  is 
the  forsaking  the  true  God,  and  giving  divine  worship  to  a  creature  or  to  an 
idol ;  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  God.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of 
their  (the  Catholics')  adoration  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  is  the  only  tme  and 
eternal  God  hy posts tically  joined  with  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity 
thev  believe  actually  present,  under  the  veil  of  Uie  sacramental  signs.  And 
if  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  .are  so  far  from  worshipping  the  bread 
in  this  case,  that  themselves  profess  it  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  dt^ 
moTiMtration  that  their  soul  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical  ^."  The  re- 
viewer is  equally  mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the  honour  we  give  to  the  ViTgin 
Mary,  and  the  invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels :  but  as  the  subject  has  been 
anticipated,  I  shall  leave  him  to  entertain  any  notions  be  pleases  of  the  noo- 
ther  of  our  Lord,  of  her  of  whom  it  was  prophesied  that  all  generaiums 
should  call,  her  blessed. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  mass,  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention 
an  extraordinary  fact  intimately  connected  wiA  it,  which  will  startle  many 
people,  but  no  person  will  dare  to  deny  it:    It  is  this-^THK  SAcairicx   or 

THE  MASS  WAS  ABOLISHED  BY  LUTHER,  AT  THE  INSTIGATION  OF  THB 
DEVIL,    WHO  CONVINCED    HIM    (aS  he  SSys)     THAT   IT    WAS   IDOLATSOITS. 

But  let  us  hear  the  matter  from  Luther's'own  mouth :  '<  I  must  now  (says 
Luther)  tell  a  little  anecdote  concerning  myself,  for  which  I  trust  you  will, 
my  reverend  father,  forgive  me,  though  it  may  somewhat  disgrace  you. 
Awaking  from  a  sound  sleep,  a  few  nights  ago,  the  devil  began  to  dispute  with 
me,  according  to  his  custom :  '  Listen  to  me.  Master  Doctor,'  said  he;  '  do  yon 
consider,  that  for  fifteen  years  you  have  said  mass  almost  every  dav  ?  What 
if  all  this  while  you  have  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  and,  instead  of  adoring  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  have  adored  only  bread  and  wine  ?'  1  answered 
him,  that  I  wasa  priest  lawfully  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  that  having, 
ttom  a  principle  of  obedience,  discharged  mv  ministry  with  a  sincere  inten- 
tion of  consecrating,  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  consecra- 
tion. *  True,  (replied  Satan,)  but  in  the  churches  of  Turks  and  Heathens, 
is  not  every  thing  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  ? 
Does  that  authorise  their  wonhip  as  orthodox,  and  perfectly  correct  ?  What 
if  your  ordination  were  null,  and  your  consecration  as  vain  and  uaeless  as 
that  of  Turkish  priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  or  of  the  false  pro* 
phets  under  Jeroboam?'  Here  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  sweat,  and  my  heart 
began  to  beat  in  a  strange  manner.  The  devil  is  very  artful  m  adjusting 
his  reasoning,  and  he  also  pushes  his  arguments  with  great  force ;  he  has  a 
voice  strong  and  rough,  and  is  so  pressing  in  his  objections,  one  after  another, 
as  scarcely  to  allow  you  time  to  breathe.  Hence,  I  can  conceive  how  it  has 
repeatedly  happened  that  persons  have  in  the  evening  been  found  dead  in 
their  beds.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  suffocate  them ;  he  may  also,  by  his 
method  of  disputing,  cause  such  a  trouble  in  the  soul,  as  to  render  her  unable 
to  make  any  farther  resistance,  and  thus  she  may  be  compelled  iastanily  to 
leave  the  body,  which  has  nearly  been  my  own  case  more  than  once."  Lu- 
ther then  gives  five  reasons  urged  by  the  devil  against  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which  he  considered  quite  satisfactory,  and  he  says  to  those  who  might 

1  Defence  by  J.  K.  L.,  p.  46.   4th  ed. 

?  i^iberty  of  prophesying,  Sect.  20.  Num.  26. 
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blame  him  for  foUowing  these  BUggestkms,  that  *'  if  they  had  heard  the  devil 
reatomtng  in  the  same  forcible  manner  as  he  had  done,  they  would  take  care 
mot  to  offfealjrom  his  arguments,  to  the  prctctice  of  the  Church,  and  the  usages 
ofanii^iiy^  which  would  never  satisfy  them  ^  !" 

Such,  then,  as  explained,  are  those  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Chorch  which  the  enlightened  and  philosophical  reviewer  denominates, 
"  Dot  only  anti^scriptural,  but  absurd  !"  It  is  evident,  from  the  confused 
and  mistaken  ideas  entertained  by  him  of  these,  that  his  theological  studies 
have  been  sadly  misapplied.  To  advise  him  to  begin  a  fresh  and  more  com- 
prehensive coarse  of  study  may  be  fruitless ;  but  he  will,  I  presume,  be  now 
aware,  that  without  this  he  can  never  expect  to  wield  his  pen  either  with 
credit  to  himself  or  to  the  cause  which  he  supports. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr  Editor,  I  am  making  too  great  an  encroachment  upon 
joor  valuaMe  pages,  but  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  and,  above  all,  my  regard 
for  my  religion,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  diffuseness  with  liberal  minds,  fond 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  regardless  whether  it  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
a  ^otestant  or  of  a  Catholic.  I  uiall  condude  my  remarks  on  the  remaining 
topici  handled  by  the  reviewer  in  another  letter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
\i%  to  subscribe  myself, 

Mr  Editor, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

lf<  September  1834.  C.  C. 


tit  tixfA  to  ]M^  %tMt* 

"  The  wbole  property  of  this  Arab  consisted  of  a  very  fine,  beautifhl  mare.  This 
snimal  the  French  Consul  at  Said  ofRired  to  purchase,  with  an  intention  to  send  her 
to  the  Kmg,  Loois  XIV.  The  Arab,  pressed  by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at 
Icogth  consented ;  and  having  arrived  with  his  magnificent  coarser,  dismounted,  but 
appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated  by  contending  emotions.  Looking  first  at  the  gold, 
UKi  then  at  his  mare,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  '  To  whom  is  it  I  am 
going  to  surrender  thee  ? — to  Europeans,  who  will  tie  thee  close,  who  will  beat  thee, 
who  win  render  thee  miserable !  Return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  jewel,  and  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  my  children.*  As  he  pronounced  the  lost  words,  he  sprung  upon  her 
bad,  and  in  a  (em  moments  was  out  of  sight.*' — Goldsmith, 

Ha!  seated  on  thy  back  once  more,  Now*8  no  time  for  foam*d-bits  champ- 

""      '  \  like  wind  the  sand-track  o*er,  ing. 


Uy  heart  beats  mighty  as  before,  Pawing,  backing,  neighing,  stamping— 

My  swift- wing*d  steed,  hurra  I  With  gallop  fleet  and  swift  pace  tramp- 
TV  nostrils  snorting,— dark,  dark  eye,—  ''*'  On   nn   «»„  c*««^    Kn™.  » 
Fhm  hooek,  that  nSce  the  plbbles  ly,  ^"'  **"'  "^  ^^"^^  **"™ ' 

Ahl  thistomeisecstacy,  As  if  bright  faulchion  met  thy  eye. 

My  swill-wing  d  steed,  hurra  I  And  tecbir  !  tecbir»!  war's  loud  cry, 

Le«»ii«  eadi  tow'r  and  tree  behind.  Sounded  'mid  waving  banners  nigh, 
AndgOfing  fleeter  than  the  wind,  ^»  on»  ^7  »*««*'  ^»»™ ' 

^ith  bit  and  curb  to  thee  resign'd,  . , ,  .  ^    j      j ^    v  n  ui 

Wefly,  wefly,  hu^!  At  hcmie,  sweet  food  and  rest  shaU  bless 
w     »  thee, 

MOW  fflong  tangling  jungles  dashing,  Children,  eager  to  caress  thee. 

Now  amid  the  blue  stream  splashing.  In  their  little  arms  will  press  thee, 
l>Bit  doods  rolling,  flint  sparks  flashing.  Their  fovour'd  steed,  hurra  I 

We  fly,  we  fly,  hurra  I  C 

^  De  Missa  Prhrsta,  Tom.  VII.,  p.  469.,  Witt  Edit.    P.  82,  Jense  Edit.  Gemu 
paThoms.   Tom.  YI.,  p.  86,  Altenberg  Edit.    See  also  the  Confierence  with  a  prefoce 
"T  Dr  Lfaigsrd,  the  celeteated  historian,  published  by  Keating  and  Brown  of  London. 
•  The  war-cry  of  the  Arabs. 
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Ws  were  now  shown  into  the  li- 
brary of  Father  Time,  and^  by  good 
fortune^  the  old  man  hanpened  to  be 
there^  arranging  some  volumes  which 
appeared  to  have  lately  arrived.  I 
was  mndi  surprised  on  lookinground» 
to  see  the  number  of  books  so  small ; 
indeed^  for  magnitode,  the  library  is 
surj^aased  bv  the  sorriest  modern  col- 
lection. The  whole  room  was  not  of 
rat  dimensions ;  about  one  half  of 
was  filled  with  books,  and  i\m 
other  was  fitted  up  with  shelves,  for 
the  reception  of  works  as  they  came 
in.  We  found  the  venerable  Libra- 
rian seated  at  a  desk  of  adamant ;  be 
bore  the  marks  of  the  greatest  age  of 
any  being  1  had  seen  in  my  travels ; 
his  few  scattered  locks  were  bleached 
to  a  snowy  whiteness ;  his  face-  was 
indented  with  deep  furrows;  but  there 
was  a  sparkling  freshness  in  his  eye, 
and  his  whole  countenance  indicated 
tL  giMt  deffeee  of  ycnuhiul  vigour, 
and  uncommon  penetration  and  sa« 
fficity.  ^  With  your  leave,  ray  good 
rether,  we  have  come  to  survey  your 
Hbrary*''  He  turned  about,  gave  a 
quick  stare,  but  uttered  not  a  word. 
I  advanced  nearer.  "  A  pleasant 
enough  recreation  this,  Sir,  for  a  lei- 
sure nour."  "  Pleasant,  indeed  I  a 
plague  on  all  such  pleasures;  'tis  such 
as  these  that  have  not  kft  roe  the 
life  of  a  dog.  It  is  not  enough,  that 
I  diould  toil  on  from  morning  to 
iiighti  and  from  night  to  morning, 
continually  harrassed  with  one  job 
or  another — ^for  every  lazy  lubber 
throws  his  burthen  on  my  shouldera ; 
but  I  must  be  distressed  with,  this 
business  also,  which  is  every  da^  getp 
ting  woiae  upon,  my  hands.  Thanks 
to  this  pretty  invention  of  printing, 
I  have  got  mom  trouble  in ,  this  de- 
nartment  of  late,  in  one  month,  than 
I  used  to  do  in  a  thousand  years.  It 
is  not  long  since  a  few  minutes  in  a 
morning,  every  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
were  sufficient  to  brin^  up  my  lee- 
way. The.  host  of  writers  were  not 
so  n^merous  in.thpse  days ;  and,  be- 
sides,, the  difficulty  of  multiplying 
copies  was  so  great,  that  all  works  ^ 
minor  importance  were  allowed,  to 
sink  into  oblivion,  and  only  a  few  of 


the  best  were  thought  worthy  of  send- 
ing to  roe,  that  I  mighi  make  a  ae-^ 
lection  :  but  now  I  will  have  whole 
cart-loads  of  them  at  my  door  every 
year;  and  were  I  to  admit  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  even  half •a.doxeD  years, 
there  would  be  more  than  aumcient 
to  fill  my  whole  hbrary,  even  were  I 
to  throw  its  present  contents  to  tho 
dogs."  '<  But,."  said  I,  ^  printing  ia 
now  brought  to  such  a  deare«  of  per- 
fection, and  the  fitaility  of  (he  opcr* 
ation  so  great,  that  nany  v^nmea 
are  produced,  on  local  and  piasing 
subjeetSi  whidi  are  never  meant  to  go 
down  to  posterity ;  and  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  pester  you  with  these,  as 
it  would  be  to  send  you  a  hand-bill 
or  a  lottery-puff.  I  n  my  humble  opi- 
nion, then,  you  would  be  much  reliev- 
ed by  having  some  faithful  deputy  to 
make  a  proper  selection  prevtoua  to 
your  own  fimd  revisaL"  *'  That  is 
,  what  I  have  long  had,"  replied  he; 
"  do  you  suppose  that  I  would  have 
patience  to  teaae  throngh  their  mnki- 
farious  heaps  of  trash !-— no ;  had  I  to 
do  so,  I  would  lose  all  patience,  and 
very  likely,  some  dav,  in  a  passion 
kick  die  whole  out  of  my  stud^  door, 
and  leave  posterity  to  do  their  best 
without  them.  But  I  will  tell  you 
how  1  manage.  You  see  that  atream 
which  mns  into  the  dstem  behind 
the  study  door,'— that  is  the  stream 
called  pubfio  opinion  ;  it  is  of  quick- 
silver, because  the  particles  df  which 
that  metal  ia  composed  are  indivi^ 
dually,  when  di^oined,  very  un- 
steady and  volatile,  but^  when  vnited 
into  one  ma6s>  form  the  steadiest 
and  most  equable  fluid  in  existence. 
Into  that  stream,  then,  are  all  works 
thrown  as  they  s^  published.  Many 
sink  to  the  bottom,  as  soon  aa  thev 
are  plunged  in  ;  but  all  those  whicn 
floM  down  are  received  into  dlis  cis- 
tern* Sometimes,  fVoro  die  strength 
of  the  current,  and  from  one  book 
bearing  up  another,  intruders  will 
come  down;  but,  aa^allais  sul^ected 
to  an  inspection. by  dm,  suoh  ar&not 
allowed  to  have  a  place  on  my  shelves, 
but  are  thrown  out,  or  put  into  »  hy- 
comer."  I  looked  but  from  the  win- 
dow, in  order  to  have  a  view  ^  thia 
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faiBedttream.  On  the  basks^  I  sanr 
a  number  of  people  with  poles  and 
Btkka  in  fh&t  nande,  bodl  j  engaged 
in  poshing  off  books  from  the  ^ore. 
Tney  tore  out  leaves  from  many^  and 
sent  them  skimming  down  the  cnr« 
rent.  To  some  they  were  tying  in- 
flated bladders  of  air,  in  order  to 
make  tham  float,  while  to  others  they 
bung  large  lumps  of  lead  in  a  dy 
manner,  by  which  I  saw  they  were 
inuaediately   sank.      '*  Are    these 

r^  employed  by  you.  Sir?"  said 
''  Employed  iv  me  I  that  they 
nrenoCy  indeed, — they  are  to  me  ar 
continual  annoyanee,  and  the  eause^ 
of  much  venation  and  trouble  in  con* 
ductii^  this  brandi  of  my  business.* 
They  very  often  sink  works  which 
would  otherwise  float  down  unmo- 
lested, and  their  bladders  often  sup- 
port odasrs  a  good  way  down  tne 
stream,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  other  floating  yoltunes.    But  aUr 
their  malice  comes- al last  to  nought; 
the  fedjie  threads'  by  which  they  tin 
on  dietr  lead   gradually  rot  away, 
when   the  incumbered    work   rises 
again  to  the  surface,  and  pursues  its 
course  with  greater  speed  than  be^ 
£9(6,  and  their  inflated  bubbles  often 
bursty  or  silently  waste  to  an  empty 
skin,  and  down  sinks  the  helpless 
ToIunBe,  and  sticks  ihst  in  Uie  mud, 
never  more  to  rise."    I  was  proceed* 
ing  to  say,  that,  although  I  thought 
such  persons  mi^t  sometimes   do 
harm,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
productive  of  good ;  but  I  observed 
that,  during  our  conversation^  he  had 
been  busy  in  laying  t^  some  volumes, 
and  I  had*  missed  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  they  were.    It  was 
in  vain  th^  I  begged  him  to  take 
them  down  again,  to  see  the  titles ; 
what  he  had  once  done  was  irrevo* 
cable;  and,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  proceeded  to  pile  up  others.    The 
first  book  whidi  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  looking  at  was  a  thin  volume 
of  a  few  pages,  closely  printed;  it 
was  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  LiJce, 
&C.    On  my  expessing  my  surprise 
at  seeing  the  ftiir  creature  so  slen- 
derly dressed,  he  told  me  that  I  was 
mtf^  V9  suppose  he  could  admit  every 
one  in  their  court-dress;  and  b^ 
skies,  said  he,  I  could  not  stow  that 
lady  and  her  associates  on  my  shelves 
with  such  a  load  of  antiquated  lum- 
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bar  on  their  badcs.    The  next  he ' 
todc  up  were  two  tlun  vdtnnes,— I 
read.  Poems  by  T.  Campbell.  ''This 
author/'  said  Time,  "  ought  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  to  all  modem 
writers,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry, 
but  especially  of  tk«  latter ;  he  is 
indeed  an  ancient  in  this  respect,  and 
reminds  me  of  the  good  tM  times ; 
he  never  obtrudes  any  thtnff  on  the 
public  without  selecting  and  polish-  • 
ine  his  pieces  with  the  most  respect- 
fin  care.    I  willingly  allot  a  place  in 
my  shelves  for  htmv-^volnminousnesa 
is  a  great  drawbadc  to  the  fame  of  a 
poet ;  *  The  best  of  things  beyond 
Aetr  measure   ck>y,'   as  my  good 
firiend  Honor  used  to  say."    I  took 
up  a  parcel  of  volumes  tied  together, 
and  marked  on  the  bade,  **  W aver- 
ley,"  '•  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  &c 
''Do  you  admit  these?"  said  L  "T<r 
be  snro  I  do ;  and  I  have  got^  them 
bound  in  the  strongest  and  most  sub- 
stantial bindings,  for  manjr  a  tease 
will  they  get  mm  the  stn^ings  of 
each  succeeding i^eneration :  lookup 
there,  and  see  m  what  tatters  are 
thosebooks  on  that  shelf,  (these  wero,. 
Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  &c); 
in  a  similar  state  wiU  these  be  by 
the  time  they  are  as  old."  I  express*^ 
ed  my  surprise  to  see  many  novela 
of  less  note  preserved  here.    "  Tou 
need  not  be  astonished  at  that,"  said 
he,  "  ibr  a  thousand  veam  hencoi 
when  Civilisation,  and  tne  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  her  suit,  getting  tlted 
of  their  old  abodes,  rinn  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Otaheite  or 
^mschstka,  when  it  will  then  be 
the  fashion  to  walk  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  live  at  the  bottom  of 
coalmines,  these  works  wiU  affi>rd 
some  d^ree  of  amusement.    People 
will  then  be  gradfled  in  knowing 
how  their  forefathers  used  to  walk 
on  their  legs,  and  live  on  the  surfhce 
of  the    earth,^how  their    grand- 
moU^rs  and  maiden  aunts  used  to 
sip  tea,  gossip,  and  coouette.  Would 
it  not  have  mterestea  you  to  have 
heard  how  die  mighty  Cflesar  ddiriit^ 
ed'  in  sporting  his  four*in-hand,— 
in  what  manner  he  set  about  ha- 
ving his  beard>--how  the  smve,  the 
thoughtf^,  stoidd,  and  philosophic 
Cato,  got  into  a  passion  with  his 
wife  for  not  mending  a  hole  in  his 
cloak,— or  in  what  manner  a  Roman 
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nymph  would  whimper  and  whine 
when  she  supposed  herself  in  love  ? 
Here/'  said  oe,  talcing  up  the  cele- 
brated wor^s  of  a  noble  poet,  *'  are 
hooka  which  I  must  put  on  my 
shelves.  Their  poetiod  merit  is 
undisputed.  I  say  not  so  much  for 
their  morality,  but  I  have  a  ffreat 
variety  of  readers,  and  I  must  please 
all.  To  be  sure,  1  have  books  which 
even  angels  might  condescend  to  per- 
use,— at  the  same  time,  I  have  others 
which  afford  special  merriment  to 
fiends."  *'  Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  I 
think  the  binding  of  these  is  not  so 
strong  as  will  enable  them  to  endure 
the  handling  which  they  will  receive 
if  their  future  fame  shall  continue  to 
equal  what  it  is  at  present."  '*  Pooh !" 
said  he ;  "  do  you  think  the  rage  la 
to  continue  for  ever  ?  Many  circum- 
stances conspire  to  heighten  contem- 
gorary  fame, — novelty,  eccentricity, 
irth,  &c ;  now-a-days,  it  is  as  great 
a  mirade  to  hear  of  a  poetical  lord  as 
of  a  poetical  ploughman  or  sheep- 
shearer."  A  few  more  poetical  works, 
and  also  some  volumes  on  other  sub- 
jects, followed,  but  with  such  rapidi- 
tv,  that  I  was  barely  able  to  ascertain 
their  names,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  getting  his  remarks  on  them.  I 
observed  Wordsworth  put  by  care- 
fully ; — "  This  is  a  poet,"  said  the 
librarian, ''  who  will  oy  no  means  be 
n^lected  by  posterity,  although  he 
will  perhaps  be  saved  the  rather  dis- 
gusting preference  of  being  bandied 
about  in  every  clown's  mouth,  yet 
he  will  not  want  his  admirers  of  a 

Srticular  cast.  Aye,  aye,  this  is  our 
utch  poet*  !  pah  !  I  feel  the  smell 
of  a  fish  dung-hill;  well,  well,  he 
must  go  in;  he  has  merit,  but 
atrangely  appUed.  It  is  a  pity  I  did 
not  construct  a  second  gallery,  for 
such  poets  who  delight  in  grovelling 
among  the  dung-hifls  of  Parnassus, 
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•od  cByiiw  amidst  the  mud  of  the 
pools  of  Flelicon." 

"  I  perceive,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  that 
of  the  works  which  you  are  kindly 
storing  up  for  futurity,  a  great  pro- 
portion is  of  the  poetical  kind.  Sure 
the  present  age  has  been  wonderfully 
prolific  in  this  department  ?"  "  Yea,*' 
returned  he ;  "I  have  now  in  my 
possession  a  pretty  mass  of  this  im- 
mortal lumber.  The  labours  of 
Hercules  were  but  childrens'  toying, 
compared  to  the  toil  of  wading 
through  my  poetical  shelves.  It 
was  a  good  turn  that  those  Goths 
and  Vandals  did  me  the  other  day, 
in  demolishing  the  greater  number 
of  my  shelves  of  Greek  and  Roman 
compositions ;  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
do  it  myself,  and  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  vexed  when  I  heard  it  was  done; 
but  it  was  a  very  good  thing;  it 
made  those  works  which  survived  be 
more  esteemed,  and  their  merita 
better  appreciated.  I  widh  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  would  hap-i 
pen  to  purge  my  modem  shelves, 
otherwise  I  shall  have  to  look  out  fw 
a  new  house ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
this  cannot  be ;  that  trick  they  have 
got,  of  printing  by  multiplying  copies 
indefinitely,  will  baffle  aU  attempta 
of  this  kind." 

I  began  to  observe,  that,  though 
printing  may  cause  trifling  inconve- 
niences, yet  these  are  infinitely 
counterbafanoed  by  its  advantages; 
but  he  interrupted  me — *'  It  may  be 
so ;  I  have  not  leisure  to  consider  the 
matt^  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  the 
man  who  first  invented  it  had  been 

at .    But  I  am  trifling  here, 

when  my  presence  is  required  else- 
where. Good-morning,  Sir !"  and  he 
darted  away  in  an  instant,  leaving 
us  in  astonishment  at  so  much  agi- 
lity displayed  by  such  an  a^  and 
decrepid  being.  C. 


j^onntt 


It  this  ft  vision,  or  by  Natttre  WTDUgfat? 
PiMQtastio— wild— luxuriant,  I  sbould  deem 
TlMt  it  was  Eden,  did  these  rocks  not  seem 
Too  rugged  and  stupendous  for  the  thought 
Fre  forard  ot  that  lair  garden  i  yet,  sure,  nought 


Can  this  eiccaL    Oh  Tonly  mark  that  Mream. 
On  which  these  heautks  aU  nfleetad gleam; 


Do  not  the  trees  bend  downward,  as  they  soiufht 
To  catch  one  passing  glance  oT  this  tfadrqneesw 
(Thedesert-queen^for  whom  this  scene  wasnada) 
Amid  her  court  of  rocks  and  woods  arnyU, 

Throiuh  which  she  tiaib  her  robe  of  sUveMhean, 
WhQe  countless  m^Iow  throats  rkh  mosle  poor. 
And  whi  gay  nnilas  &om  erery  happy  flowar  I 


•Crabbe. 
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CnAKACTEK  AND  WEITIN68  OF  DE  TUCKIR. 


Both  the  character  and  writings 
of  Dr  Tucker  lay  strong  and  decided 
cUims  to  our  esteem  and  admiration. 
His  talents,  his  principles,  his  con- 
dacty  his  original  and  acute  investi- 

Ens,  all  tend  to  eleyate  and  en- 
oar  conceptions  of  the  grandeur 
iignity  of  ouroan  nature.  Ani- 
mated by  feelings  and  principles  of 
a  pure  and  lofty  kind,  his  soul  re- 
▼olted  at  the  pitiable  degeneracy  of 
his  fellow-mortals.  Resisting  the 
altrmctioDS  of  the  highest  circles  of 
society,  in  which  his  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  wit,  learning,  and  superior 
intelligence,  always  made  him  a  wel- 
come and  distinguished  guest,  this 
wonderful  indiridual  retired  to  ban- 
quet in  the  delicious  enjojrment  of 
Bia  own  thoughts,  in  a  humble  situa- 
tion in  an  obscure  rillage,  and  this 
when  he  was  in  the  full  bloom  and 
maturity  of  life.  His  was  not  the 
retirement  of  the  decayed  rake,  who, 
haying  outrun  every  sensual  gratifi- 
cation before  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
finding  himself  incapable  of  tasting 
the  sweets  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
retires  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  morose,  misanthropi- 
cal, and  miserable  seclusion. 

That  knowledge  which  others  ac- 
quire by  many  years  of  experience 
and  painful  study,  he  seemed  to  be 
intuitlTely  possessed  of;  so  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  Na- 
ture to  elevate  the  human  character, 
by  his  dignified,  patriotic,  and  vir- 
tuous conduct,  and  to  illustrate  her 
powers  and  laws  by  his  talents  and 
investigations.  Experiencing  himself 
the  advantages  of  though  tfulness, 
self-command,  and  contentment,  he 
constantly  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
these  upon  others  ;  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  declare,  that,  although  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  opened  to  him, 
he  would  not  enter  them  until  he 
had  coolly  considered  the  consequen- 
ces which  would  result  from  his  do- 
ing so,  both  to  himself  and  others. 

I  have  been  told  by  my  deceased 
£ither,  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  Dr  T.  in  early  life, 
that  he  was  then  such  an  enthusias- 
tic lover  of  fame,  as  to  say^  that  if 


Dirine  Providence  would  give  him 
the  choice  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  with 
the  certainty  of  his  being  forgotten 
after  death, — or  a  life  of  complete 
misery,  to  be  recompensed  by  a  last- 
ing posthumous  fame, — he  would 
gladly  embrace  the  latter  part  of  the 
alternative.  But  his  subsequent  con- 
duct  evinced  a  total  revolution  in 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  His  ami- 
able manners  and  agreeable  disposi- 
tion, it  is  true,  gained  him  the  es- 
teem and  approbation  of  all  who 
knew  him  ;  but  he  rather  shunned 
than  courted  popularity ;  and  had 
not  his  writings  been  such  as  to  per- 
petuate his  name  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity^xcept  in  the  hearts  of  a  very 
few  friends — the  small  portion  of 
dust  which  covered  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Dr  Tucker  would  have 
consigned  his  name  to  everlasting 
oblivion. 

The  following  is  a  fragment  of  his 
composition,  which  was  placed  as  a 
marx  in  a  book  of  my  fatlier's  which 
the  Doctor  had  been  perusing.  As 
the  production  of  that  great  man,  it 
must,  1  should  presume,  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers : 

"  Science  is  the  surest  path  to 
wealth  and  eminence,  the  best  and 
noblest  source  of  worldly  enjoyment. 
The  cultivation  of  Science  presents  a 
constant,  rich,  and  boundless  field  of 
exercise,  pleasure,  and  improvement, 
to  the  whole  energies  of  human  in- 
tellect. All  other  exercises  and  en- 
joyments are  apt  to  cloy  upon  the 
mind,  and  constitute  no  lasting  or 
substantial  gratification ;  but  the 
more  we  court  and  gain  the  good 
graces  of  Science,  we  are  the  more 
strongly  induced  to  cultivate  and 
admire  her.  AH  other  pleasures  and 
possessions  fiuctuate  in  the  fieeting 
train  of  Fortune.  Knowledge,  se- 
cure in  conscious  strength,  erects 
alone  her  giant  form,  and  boldly  de- 
fies the  assaults  of  ever^  earthly 
power.  It  is  a  solid  and  imperish- 
able treasure,  which  enlarges  the 
mind,  improves  the  heart,  produces 
liberality  and  magnanimity  of  senti- 
ment, elevates  its  possessor  above  the 
world,— gives  him,  in  some  degree. 


sso 


fforace.  Book  I.  Ode  37. 


CSept- 


ft  foretaste  of  tbe  eDJoyments  which 
may  be  supposed  to  charm  the  soul 
in  a  future  state,  and  assimilates  him 
with  beings  of  purer  hearts  and 
brighter  intelligenoes  than  human. 

"  The  man  who  is  unacquainted 
with  Science  can  form  no  just  or 
adequate  conception  oi  the  Deity. 
To  him  the  works  oi  the  Almighty 
are  uninteresting  and  unconvincing, 
because  uninteUigible.  Like  the 
beasts  around  him,  he  sees  and  re- 
ceives tb«  benefit  of  the  different 
productions  <d  Nature,  without  ever 
inquiring  how,  or  for  what  purpose 
they  are  produced.  And  it  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  me, 
that  an  ignorant  and  foolish  man 
should  call  in  question  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  But  that  men 
of  judgment,  reflection,  and  learn- 
ing, can  seriously  doubt  that  this 
vast  and  magnificent  world  is  the 
production  of  an  omniscient,  omni- 
potent, and  eternal  Being,  is,  to  me, 
an  inotplicable  wonder.    Who  can 


oonteipplate  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,— -explore  the 
various  chemical  combinations  d 
natural  substances,— observe  the  ad- 
mirable mecfaanism  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
animal  body  are  adapted  to  perform 
their  numerous  wonaerful  fiuictioiM, 
or  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
mind,  without  being  dioroughly 
convinced  that  they  are  the  inven- 
tion and  production  of  matdikaa  in- 
telligence and  design ! 

**  The  beauty,  perfection,  and 
magnificence  of  tnis  world,  however, 
are  only  a  proof  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God ;  and  if  they  mani- 
fested nothing  more,  we  might  view 
Him  in  the  li^ht  of  a  cold-hearted 
and  reckless  spurit,  who  amused  him- 
self by  forming  a  world  to  delight 
his  own  eyes,  and  a  race  of  beings 
whose  haopiness  he  disregarded.  Bat 
His  handiworks  are  likewise  preg- 
nant with  convinchig  demonstrationn 
of  His  infinite  benevdence." 

J.D. 
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Now  let  the  flowing  cnps  be  crown*d  ( 

**  Come  and  trip  it  as  wc  gO  ;** 
Let  feasting,  mirth,  and  joy  abound^ 

And  let  as  on  the  gods  bestow 
Their  offtrings  due.    There  was  a  time 
When  all  such  mirth   was   thought   a 

crimei 
While  Egypt*8  queen,  by  passion  driven. 
Our  capital  and  state  had  to  destruction 
given. 

Madness  unutterable  f  and  did  she  dream 

That  beardless  caUmites — ^the  scum 
And  reAise  of  mankind,  and  shame, 

To  Rome*s  eternal  gates  durst  come  P 
Dreamer,  awalce  I— 4uro,  turn  and  fly  I 
Caesar  defends  our  Italy : 
Ruin  pursues  thee,  haste  away. 
Thy  fears  are  real  now,  thou  victim  of 
dismay. 


Ply,  timorous  dove,  the  hawk  is  o*cr  thee. 
The  lightaingof  his  eye  confiounds  thee  | 

Ply,  helpless  bare,  ruin*s  before  thee. 
The  huntsman's  crafty  net  sanoimda 
thee. 

Great  in  her  wickedness,  and  brave» 

Dreading  no  state  but  that  of  slave  ; 

A  stranger  to  effbminate  fears, 

Past  to  her  niin*d  realms  anshrinkloglj> 
she  steers. 

Her  throne  a  ruin  now  she  sees, 

Serene,  unAiuItering,  and  unmoved ; 
And  the  fell  asp  she  dares  embrace 
As  iTt  had  been  a  thing  beloved. 
Stem  in  her  gloomy  iTurprrtft^  death  — 
Mistrustftil  of  a  Roman's  faith. 
Dreading  tbe  curled  lips  of  Scorn, 
She  never  would  consent  a  triumph  t» 
adorn. 
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(Oontinued,) 


How  ingenious  are  people  in  tor« 
men  ring  tnemaelves  I  ana  liow  much 
of  the  unhappiness  we  experience 
majr  he  attributed  to  our  own  folly  \ 
It  would  aeeni^  ftrom  the  pains  we 
take  to    create  grieTsnoes  for  our* 
aelTea,  when,  in  the  wise  and  merci- 
ful order  of  things,  we  are  exempted 
from  their  hurden,  that  we  were  so 
eonatitated  as  to  be  incapable  of  liv- 
ing  wi&oQt  th^n ;  or  tnat,  like  the 
cxncure  who  must  have  recourse  to 
the  prescriptions  of  art  for  partially 
restoring  bis  lost  appetite,  we  could 
perceive  no  charm  in  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  give  us  pleasure,  without 
our  senses  being  previously  sharpen- 
ed fm  its  eiuoYment  by  the  bitterness 
of  pain !     Like  a  lunatic  standing 
beiiead^   the  tottering  fragment  of 
sonie  beetling  rock,  where  he  every 
moment  starts  with  apprehension  lest 
it  overwhelm  him,  and  yet  is  un- 
willing to  quit  his  station,  because 
in  the  frowns  of  the  giant  cliff,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  impending 
danger,    there   is    something    that 
pleases   his  wild  imagination,  and 
fills  it  with  sublimity  ;  so  we  in  like 
manner  woo  miserr  for  the  romance 
attending  it,  and,  like  a  weak-mind- 
ed gir^  who,  by  novel-reading,  has 
refined  away  the  small  share  of  rea- 
son which  originally  fell  to  her  por- 
tioD,  sit  down  and   siph,  and,  by 
the  help  of  a  diseased  imagination, 
tx^cj  that  we  are  happy,  because  we ' 
are  sentimentally  miserable.     I  do 
not  mean,  by  this,  to  insinuate  that 
asT  thing  like  sentimental  refinement 
mmgles  itself  with  the  ideal  misery 
expaienced  to  such  a  degree  by  tbie 
€rauly  of  Glenhowan.    Talking  to 
them  of  sentiment  would  be  like 
taUdng  to  an  Esquimaux  of  the  hix- 
VFies  of  dviliaed  life,  the  beauties  of 
a  Venus  de  Medids,  or  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon ;  yet  their  unhappiness,  thoufl;h 
diflSanng  in  degree,  is  still  of  the 
same  species,  and  derives  its  ori^ 
from  the  same  cause — the  unrestrain- 
ed Hcenoe  of  a  luxuriant  imagination. 
But,  indeed,  their  credulity,  in  this 
rcspeet,  as  well  as  every  other  pecu- 
liarity attached  to  their  character,  is 

TOL.  XV. 


not  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  sim- 
ple and  unchanging  mode  of  life  al- 
most entirely  precludes  the  exercise 
of  reason,  so  tnat  passion  and  fancy 
have,  in  consequence,  usurped  its 
dominion  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to 
what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  these  - 
may  at  last  arrive,  in  the  absence  of 
that  principle  implanted  in  man  to 
restrain  them. 

I  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  particulars  I  have  al- 
ready detailea,  respecting  this  sin^- 
lar  family,  previous  to  my  having 
seen  any  of  them  excepting  the  laird ; 
and  juaging  from  what  1  had  heard, 
that  a  sight  of  the  whole  group  would 
more  than  compensate  the  trouble  of 
a  visit,  I  went,  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  to  witness  in  person,  a  spec- 
tacle which  my  imagination  had  of- 
ten diverted  itself  in  drawing,  and 
to  satisfy  my  scruples  as  to  wnether 
theu  reports  of  fame  concerning  them 
were  authentic. 

It  was  then  the  season  for  cutting 
their  hay ;  the  rooming  had  been  wet 
and  stormy,  and  they  were  all  busily 
engaged  m  drass;ing  it  from  the 
lower  meadow  luong  the  margin  of 
the  bum,  to  prevent  its  being  swept 
away  by  the  little  current,  should 
it  happen  to  swell  with  the  rain. 
Horses  and  cars  (machines  which, 
from  their  convmience, are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moorlands)  were  employ- 
ed in  this  service,  to  bear  the  hay 
to  drier  and  more  elevated  spots, 
where  a  number  of  the  ladies  were 
engaged  in  tedding  it,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  ri<£ing.  The  laird 
liimself  was  driving  one  of  the  cars  ; 
his  two  sons  were  loading  them  at 
the  meadow;  one  or  two  of  the 
younger  females  were  raking  the 
ground  after  them,  and  the  rest  were 
tedding  along  with  the  older  ones — 
the  whole  forces  being  drawn  out 
on  this  occasion,  excepting  the  old- 
est dame  of  ail,  who  was  left  to  keep 
the  garrison  and  prepare  their  vic- 
tuals. 

The  only  plan  I  had  of  introdu- 
cing myself  was,  to.  feign  a  story  of 
my  having  come  to  visit  a  mineral 
well,  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a 
Mm 
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deep  and  rocky  burn  that  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  their  farm,  and 
goes  under  the  title  of  Glenhowan 
Linn.  To  this  well,  whicb^  from 
the  taste  and  colour  of  its  water, 
together  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
ferruginous  slime  it  deposits  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock  whence  it  issues, 
evidently  proceeds  from,  or  has 
its  course  over,  a  bed  of  iron  ore, 
they  attribute  a  great  many  virtues 
.  and  healing  qualities  of  which  it  is 
entirely  destitute.  Being  told  that 
they  looked  upon  a  visit  to  it  by  a 
stranger  as  an  honour  paid  to  them- 
selves, and  that  on  these  occasions 
they  displayed  all  their  courtesy  and 
complaisance,  in  directing  the  visi- 
tor where  to  find  it,  and  in  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  whole  arcana 
of  its  medicinal  properties,  I  had  no 
doubt,  that,  by  representing  it  as  the 
object  of  my  visit,  I  should  meet 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  I 
had  been  warned,  likewise,  to  be- 
ware of  committing  myself  in  point 
of  etiquette,  and  in  rendering  them 
that  homage  which  their  pride  de- 
mands from  all  who  visit  them ; 
determined,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wanting  in  this  particular,  I  went 
up  to  the  ladies,  who,  before  I  came 
forward,  had  been  standing  and  sta- 
ring at  me  like  so  many  statues ;  and, 
putting  my  hand  to  my  hat,  and 
bowing  to  them  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  I  wished  them  all 
good  speed.  Some  of  the  younger 
ones  were  bare-headed;  the  older 
sort  wore  mutches  with  long  flap- 
pets,  which  hung  down  the  cheek  and 
tied  under  their  chin,  exactly  in  the 
shape  of  those  hideous  flannel  head- 
dresses worn  at  night  by  our  grand- 
mothers, as  a  preservative  from  cold 
in  the  head,  and  consequent  tooth- 
ache and  rheumatism.  In  most 
other  respects,  their  dresses  were 
uniform, — short  jackets,  or  bed- 
gowns, as  they  are  called,  or  else 
gowns,  tucked  up  to  their  waist,  and 
fastened  in  a  large  knot  behind  them, 
like  the  hunch  of  a  dromedary- 
short  petticoats,  that  reached  little 
farther  than  their  knees — bare-foot- 
ed, and  hoshins  upon  their  legs.  I 
fancied  that  a  slight  expression  of 
regret  at  being  caught  by  a  stranger 
In  dishabille,  was  discernible  in  their 
countenances ;  but  to  speak  of  deep 
acarlet  blushes,  and  that  confusion 
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under  which  the  fk-ame  trembles  and 
the  tongue  refuses  to  do  Ita  office, 
was  out  of  the  question. 

In  returning  my  salute,  they  all 
curtsied  in  the  most  grotesque  man- 
ner, making  the  whole  bend  at  the 
knee,  and  holding  their  bodies  so 
erect  and  motionless  as  to  represent, 
bv  their  sudden  loss  of  attitude,  the 
idea  we  conceive  of  a  giant  dwind- 
ling, with  an  instantaneous  and  im- 
perceptible motion,  into  a  pigmy. 
The  under  hem  of  their  petticoats 
dropping  suddenly  to  the  groand, 
was  the  only  circumstance  by  which 
you  could  perceive  the  duck  they 
were  making;  and  these,  as  they 
rapidly  swallowed  up  their  l^s,  de- 
monstrated at  the  same  time  the 
depth  of  their  curtsey,  which  roust 
have  been  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  limb  from  the  knee  down- 
wards, as  their  petticoats,  which 
then  touched  the  ground,  reached  lit- 
tle farther  than  the  knee  when  stand- 
ing erect ;  so  that  if  depth  in  any 
way  enhances  such  an  honour,  mj 
salute  was  certainly  repaid  with  in- 
terest. I  then  addressed  mya^ 
more  particularly  to  an  old  sybil, 
who  stood  nearest  me,  and  who  ap- 
peared the  most  ancient  of  them  allt 
to  whom,  by  interlarding  my  story 
with  a  great  many  episodical  Misses 
and  Menu,  I  at  last  made  known 
the  pretended  object  of  my  visiu  My 
politeness  had  already  won  their 
good  graces,  and  rendered  roe  a  fa- 
vourite ;  but  this  honour  done  them, 
of  visiting  their  well,  was  its  very 
highest  consummation.  They  all 
shewed,  by  their  looks,  how  much 
they  were  gratified ;  the  old  Miss^ 
in  particular,  to  whom  I  had  address* 
ed  myself,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
had  been  most  highly  honoured, 
curtsied  repeatedlv,  smiled,  or  ra- 
ther grinned,  witn  as  much  polite 
cheerfulness  as  the  contracted  mus- 
cles of  her  face  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing; and  after  a  great  many 
tedious  digressions  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  well,  and  the  high  rank  of 
those  who  had  from  time  to  time 
come  to  taste  of  its  waters,  she  at 
last  succeeded  in  satisfying  my  in- 
quiries, by  giving  me  the  necessary 
directions  for  finding  it. 

My  expectation  before  reaching 
Glenhowan  was,  that  as  the  day  was 
not  very  fi&vourable  to  hay-winning» 
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I  would  fiod  tbem  all  in  the  house, 
and  thereby  hare  an  opportunity  of 
bdiolding  the  interior  of  their  man- 
sioD^  at  the  same  time  that  I  contem- 
plated themselves ;  and  now,  that  I 
had  unfortunately  found  them  in  the 
field,  I  saw  that  my  object  would  be 
only  half  attained,  unless  some  plan 
could  be  devised  for  calling  as  1 
passed  by  to  the  well.  I  therefore 
hinted  that  I  had  neglected  to  bring 
a  dish  with  me  to  drink  out  of,  sup- 
posing that  this  would  induce  an  in- 
vitation from  my  old  directress  to 
ask  for  one  at  the  house.  But  how 
was  I  mortified  to  hear  this  dilemma, 
which  I  thought  was  unanswerable, 
save  in  the  wav  I  had  calculated  up- 
on, immediately  obviated  by  the  as- 
surance that  no  dish  was  necessary, 
as  some  superior  being  had  kindly 
planted  beside  the  well,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  a  certain 
spedes  of  grass  peculiar  to  that  place 
alone,  with  a  long  grooved  leaf,  in 
the  form  of  a  spout,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  aperture  in  the  rock 
whence  the  water  issued,  conveyed 
the  eurrent  into  one's  mouth  without 
the  smallest  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience !  She  assured  me,  with  great 
seriousness^  that  the  grass  had  been 
ordained  to  grow  there  for  no  other 
purpose;  and  that  1  might  be  certain 
of  knowing  it,  (as  it  was  impossible 
I  could  have  seen  it  any  where  else,) 
she  pulled  a  broad  leaf  from  where 
she  was  standing,  and  bending  the 
sides  of  it  over  her  finger  so  as  to  re- 
present the  groove,  described  it  to  me 
as  minutely  as  possible,  and  then,  by 
laying  the  one  end  of  it  upon  the 
palm  of  her  hand  in  a  flat  position,  she 
shewed  me  the  way  in  which  I  must 
apply  it  to  the  rock.  Though  by  no 
means  pleased  with  this  su^titution 
for  one  of  her  own  dishes,  I  was  ob« 
l%ed  to  conceal  my  disappointment, 
and  agree  with  her  that  it  might  an- 
swer as  good  a  purpose ;  and  after 
thanking  her  with  a  most  profound 
bow,  which  I  also  vouchsafed  to  all 
die  others  in  succession,  I  took  my 
leave  of  her,  and  proceeded  forward  to  ' 
the  welL  As  my  way  to  it  led  me 
past  the  door  of  the  house,  however, 
and  as  I  knew  that  <me  of  the  Misses 
nmst  be  within,  I  resolved  to  call  and 
ask  a  dish  from  her.  It  was  very  pro- 
bable diat  she,  like  her  sister,  would 
foggest  the  grass  alio ;  but  I  would 
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then  have  gained  my  object,  and  be 
careless  of  either  her  well,  her  dish, 
or  her  sacred  gt^m,  having  only  made 
a  shew  of  these  being  my  motives 
to  excuse  ray  visit,  (which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  imperti- 
nent,) and  procure  an  introduction. 
As  I  approached  the  ancient  resi- 
dence ot  the  family  of  Glenhowan, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  lies  on  the  top 
of  a  small  knoll,  or  eminence,  with  a 
few  scattered  trees  crowing  roiind  it, 
I  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  dwelling- 
house  and  offices,  they  all  wore  so 
imif<nrm  an  aspect,  and  were  in  such 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  They  are 
built  in  the  oldest  style,  with  low 
dry  stone  walls,  and  long  rafters,  or 
kipples,  as  they  are  called,  resting  up- 
on the  ground,  and  bending  inward 
with  a  gradual  inclination,  till  they 
at  last  united  at  the  top,  and  formed 
the  roof,  over  which  was  scattered  a 
sprinkling  of  turf  and  thatch,  so  de- 
cayed in  many  places  as  to  be  entire- 
ly fallen  away,  and  in  no  place  what- 
ever impervious  to  the  weather.  The 
huge  rafters,  peeping  through  the 
time-worn  loop-holes,  like  the  ribs 
of  some  gigantic  animal  bursting 
through  its  decaying  carcase,  pro- 
duced a  very  dreary  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  There  was 
something,  too,  in  the  wild  murmurs 
of  the  wind,  as  its  current  became 
broken,  and  as  it  whirled  and  eddied 
among  the  openings,  or  swept  the 
long  tufts  of  grass  that  had  risen 
spontaneously  upon  the  spots  where 
the  thatch  remained  entire,  which 
filled  me  with  a  kind  of  poetical  me- 
lancholy ;  and  while  I  cast  my  eyes 
around  me  upon  the  romantic  but 
uncultivated  aspect  of  the  misty  hills, 
beyond  which  nothing  but  heaven 
was  visible,  or  watched  the  slow 
bending  of  the  trees  that  rustled  be- 
side me,  I  thought,  on  comparing 
the  features  of  the  whole,  that  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  so  finished  a 

Picture  of  solitude  and  desolation, 
^o  chimney  appeared,  as  you  ap- 
proached at  a  distance,  to  tell  you 
which  of  the  houses,  or  rather  sheds, 
were  inhabited ;  and  it  was  not  till 
I  was  near  enough  to  perceive  the 
smoke  oozing  through  the  crannies 
of  the  roof  and  walls,  and  wreathing 
itself  in  volumes  from  the  door  and 
windows,  one  pf  which  waa  entirely 
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divested  of  glat8>  and  the  others 
nearly  so,  that  1  could  ascertain  the 
door  1  would  have  to  call  at 

I  was  told  that  a  aumher  of  dogs 
which  they  keep  were  always  on  the 
alert  to  discover  strangers,  and  never 
failed  to  give  timely  notice  of  their 
approach;  so  that  such  of  the  inmates 
as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  he  seen, 
had  an  opportunity  of  ensconcing 
themselves,  or  of  putting  their  clothes 
in  order  for  an  interview ;  and  that 
when  this  was  the  case,  visitors,  hy 
never  finding  them  in  their  naturiu 
state,  were  iQways  disappointed.  De- 
termined to  shun  this,  and  take  her 
ladyship  hy  surprise  if  possible,  I 
stole  softly  towards  the  door,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  it,  and 
so  far  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  ca- 
nine guardians  as  to  meet  the  whole 
posse  just  at  the  threshold.  Cerbe- 
rus himself,  with  all  the  echoes  in  his 
rear  to  help  him,  could  not  have 
caused  so  prodigious  an  uproar  as 
their  mingled  bow-wows  and  snar- 
lings  produced  when  they  rushed  from 
the  nre-side,  and  were  immediately 
stopt  in  their  career  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  my  appearance.  The  sybil, 
starting  at  the  noise,  and  fancying, 
no  doubt,  that  the  person  who  caus- 
ed it  was  yet  al  a  distance,  came  run- 
ning out  oehind  them  with  the  disk* 
elout  in  her  hand.  The  emphatical 
words,  **  choo,  dogs !"  which  had 
already  half  escaped  her,  suddenly 
stuck  within  her  throat  on  parceiv- 
ing  my  head  poked  forward  into  the 
door ;  her  hand  partially  relaxed  its 
grasp,  from  which  a  fold  or  two  of 
the  dishclout  disengaged  itself,  and 
dropped  to  her  knees,  while  her  fixed 
eyes  and  motionless  attitude  remind- 
ed me  of  the  picture  I  had  often 
mentally  drawn  of  Endor's  hag,  when 
the  shade  of  Samuel  rose  up  before 
her,  and  she  discovered  her  visits 
to  be  the  monarch  of  Israel.  Her 
appearance  had  in  it  something  so 
striking  and  unearthly,  that,  had  I 
believdi  in  witches,  I  would  certain- 
ly have  taken  h^  for  one.  To  de- 
scribe her  dress  would  only  be  to  re- 
capitulate what  I  have  said  of  the 
others,  vnth  this  exception,  that  it 
was  infinitely  more  dirty;  but  that 
circumstance  was  not  what  consti- 
tuted her  chief  peculiarity.  Herfiaoe, 
which  was  literally  plottghed  with 
wrinkles^  and  so  bqpmmed  with 
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soot  as  nearly  to  have  lost  every  trace 
of  its  original  colour,  was  acaroel/ 
the  size  ^  a  common  time-pteee; 
her  mouth,  from  the  loss  of  teeth» 
(or  perhaps  it  was  naturally  jk>,) 
was  fallen  in  like  the  empty  wind- 
bag of  a  pair  of  bellows,  oyer  which 
her  nose  and  chin  almost  emlMticed 
each  other;  and  her  little  hollow 
eyes,  peeping  from  beneath  her  droop- 
ing eye-brows,  like  candles  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  gave  h^,  upon 
the  whole,  tue  most  wizard-like  phy- 
siognomy I  had  ever  witnesaed.  I 
had  not  much  time,  howev^',  to  con- 
template so  singular  a  face  with  the 
expression  it  then  wore,  for  her  sur- 
prise was  not  long  in  subsiding. 
Though  evidently  chagrined  at havii^ 
been  caught  in  so  unprepared  a  state, 
she  immediately  assumed  a  smile* 
dropta  curtsey,  and  invited  me  to 
wallcin.  I  walked  in  accordingly,  with 
my  head  uncovered,  and  was  politdy 
desired  to  sit  down  upon  a  chair, 
(the  only  one  I  saw  in  the  house,^ 
which,  after  a  number  of  hows  wiA 
diffident  excuses,  which  I  saw  pleas- 
ed her  extremely,  I  compBed  with. 
When  I  had  told  her  my  errand,  and 
the  reason  of  my  calling  upon  her, 
she  assured  me  1  was  extremely 
welcome  to  a  dish,  and  lowering 
down  a  little  tankard,  usually  called 
a  iifiy  from  where  it  hung  by  a  nail 
on  what  roi^ht  be  denominated  their 
dresser,  she  immediatdy  began  ^ewi- 
in^  it  with  the  dishclout,  and  puttittg 
it  m  its  best  trim  for  my  reception. 
During  this  operation,  which  sos- 
pendeu  for  a  wnile  our  routnal  ciW- 
lities,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing round  me,  and  suryeyii%  the 
inside  of  the  mansion. 

A  bed-stead,  which  scarcely  de- 
served the  name,  with  folding-leaves 
upon  it,  fronted  the  door,  bdTore 
which  an  old  press  stood,  in  so  awk- 
ipird  a  position  as  hardly  to  leave 
room  for  a  person  to  crawl  out  and 
in;  another  bed,  upon  the  left  hand 
on  entering,  run  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  house,  and  formed  a  par- 
tition between  the  passage  and  the 
kitchen,  so  that  you  had  to  pus  the 
end  ctf  the  one  on  your  leu  hand, 
and  alongside  the  other  on  your 
right,  in  advancing  to  the  firs.  The 
fi^plaoe  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor;  alaigeresting-chairxi^iakmg 
the  front-wall  of  tfaehouae^ia  wliich 
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wu  a  aoiall  window,  with  only  two 
panes  of  onbrokea  glass,  and  the  rest 
all  stopt  with  rags,  or  old  hats, 
which  only  served  to  make  "  dark- 
ness visibie^  in  those  parts  that  de- 
pended solely  on  it  for  illumination. 
Another  window  in  the  gable,  m^trf/jr 
destitute  of  glass,  or  any  kind  of 
stoiq^age,  gave  the  only  light  which, 
ezec^ng  that  admitted  at  the  door, 
they  mi^t  be  said  to  eiyoy.  Their 
drnser,  their  pots,  and  a  few  other 
homely  articles,  were  ranged  along 
the  back-wall;  and  a  number  of 
stools  (for,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I 
ttw  only  one  chair)  standing  here 
and  there  around  the  fire,  made  up 
the  sum-total  of  their  kitchen  furni- 
ture. Of  course,  I  did  not  see  into 
the  forlomr,  but  on  going  past  that 
end  of  the  house,  and  perceiying  it 
to  be  quite  destitute  of  glass  in  the 
gaUe  window,  I  thought  I  had  seen 
soffident  to  convince  me  that,  with-' 
oat  a  fire,  it  must  exhibit  a  more 
wietdied  appearance  than  even  the 
kitchen.  And  this,  thought  I,  is  the 
house  in  which  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
howan  is  contented  to  live ;  a  man 
who  eould  afiford  to  erect  for  himself, 
if  not  a  splendid,  at  least  a  handsome 
and  comfortable  mansion ! 

Mme  hostess  had  now  finished  her 
operation  upon  the  tin,  which,  by  the 
use  of  her  apittle  and  the  dishdout, 
die  had  burnished  as  bright  as  when 
it  was  new;  and  coming  forward  from 
the  dresser>  she  delivered  it  to  me 
with  a  low  curtsey,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  I  would  take  a  piece  of 
oatmeal  cake  along  with  me,  to  eat 
at  the  welL  From  the  appearance 
whidi  both  she  and  the  house  exhi- 
bited, 1  fdt  little  indinatioa  to  con- 
cede to  this  request,  and  excused 
niysdf  in  the  best  manner  I  could— 
but  in  vain.  She  averred,  that  it 
was  not  tonsy  to  drink  of  the  well 
without  something  to  eat  at  the  same 
tune;  and  opening  her  cupboard,  she 
ihru&t,  almost  p^orce,  a  large  piece 
of  cake  into  my  hand,  whidi,  as  I 
conld  not  have  refused  it  without 
rudeness,  I  accepted,  and  nut  into 
my  pocket.  Thus  provided,  I  sal- 
lied out  from  the  mansion-houae  of 
Glenbowan,  and  proceeded  towards 
theHnn. 

It  lay  at  the  distance  of  about 
hslf  a  mSe  to  the  westward,  and 
finmed  a  de^  ravine  between  the 
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end  of  the  southern  range  of  hills 
that  there  terminated,  and  the  high 
mountain,  which  run  almost  entirdy 
across  the  glen.  A  beaten  foot-path, 
leading  through  desolate,  uncultiva- 
ted fields,  and  over-fallen  and  ruined 
stone  inclosures,  soon  brought  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  long  rocky  chasm, 
at  the  bottom  of  whicn  the  well  was 
dtuated.  This  was  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  the  brows  of  the 
chasm  on  dther  side  were,  of  coursci 
low  in  proportion,  so  that  I  descend- 
ed without  any  difficulty.  From  that 
place  the  channd  of  the  burn  was 
almost  level  for  about  two  hundred 
paces  farther  up,  so  that  the  brows 
continued  to  deepen  with  the  in- 
creasing altitude  of  the  hills,  and  at 
last  beoime  so  lofty,  as  to  require  a 
considerable  efibrt  of  the  eye  to  trace 
them  to  thdr  summits.  They  were 
thickly  studded  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  them  on  places  where 
their  roots,  by  striking  deep  into  the 
earth,  had  attained  a  siae  which  as« 
tonished  me,  in  so  bleak  and  barren 
a  part  of  the  country  ;  while  others, 
of^smaller  dimennons,  dung  like  bats 
to  the  crevices  in  the  rocks,  where 
scarcdy  a  sprinkling  of  earth  was 
visible,  to  supply  them  with  nourish- 
ment, and  waved  their  tiny  branches 
above  me  with  a  faint  and  feeble 
rustling,  as  I  leaped  from  stone  to 
stone,  along  the  course  of  the  current 
boieath  them,  or  sometimes  halted 
to  look  upwsjrd,  and  admire  thdr 
fantastic  appearance.  In  many  parts 
the  rocky  walls  of  mj  almost  sub- 
terranean path  were  indented  with 
huge  gaps,  the  farthest  extremities 
of  which  were  overhung  with  the 
gloom  of  the  superincumbent  moun- 
tains, and  frowned  as  if  dark  and 
unfathomable,  like  an  unknown  fu- 
turity; while  other  parts  projected 
forward  nearly  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  a  short  way  In 
advance  seemed  to  deny  the  possi- 
baity  of  all  farther  passage.  My 
ears  had  for  some  time  been  saluted 
with  a  suUen  plunging  noise,  as  of  a 
cataract;  and  on  turning  one  of  thoss 
acute  angles,  a  qiectade  burst  8ud<« 
denly  upon  me,  which  I  had  been 
very  far  Arom  antidpating  in  such  a 
place,  although,  had  my  mind  at 
the  time  been  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  enthusiasm  which  the 
•cene  in^ired,  I  would   oertoinly 
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have  been  led  to  condude,  that  the 
course  of  the  streaiD,  by  running  in 
a  level  so  far  into  the  deepening  hula, 
must  somewhere  have  an  abrupt  and 
precipitous  termination.  From  the 
edge  of  a  vast  rock,  which  rose  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  the 
bum  was  rushing  in  a  sheet  of  foam 
that  resembled  a  pillar  of  crystal, 
till,  dashed  to  atoms  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pool,  it  threw  up  around 
it  a  cloud  of  spray,  which,  as  I  stood 
beside  the  boiling  gulph,  soon  edged 
the  borders  of  my  hat  and  neckcloth 
with  that  beautiful  silvery  tinsel  in 
which  1  have  often  proudly  seen 
nyaelf,  assuming  the  colour  of  the 
clouds,  while  running  like  a  deer 
among  the  morning  mists  of  my  na- 
tive mountains.  On  every  side,  the 
black  weather-beaten  rocks,  dripping 
with  the  misty  shower  that  inces- 
aantly  moistened  them,  rose  to  a 
height  that  set  all  human  efforts  to 
advance  at  defiance;  there  was  nt> 
egress  from  this  gloomy  dungeon 
but  by  retracing  mv  steps,  and  while 
standing  beside  the  cataract,  even 
that  seemed  impracticable.  The  deep 
passage  the  struggling  bum  had 
worn  for  itself^  during  me  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  by  suddenly  bending  to 
the  northwaiti,  at  a  snort  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation,  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  being  entirely 
dosed,  and  impressed  me  with  a 
kind  of  dreary  feeling,  as  if  Nature, 
since  my  entrance,  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  turnkey,  and  shut  me  out  from 
the  world  a  prisoner  for  ever.  The 
eye  followed  the  bum  from  where  its 
broken  and  foaming  waters  poured 
themsdves  forth  of  the  basin  in 
which  they  had  been  boiling,  in  hopes 
by  that  due  to  trace  an  c^ninff, 
but  in  vain.  As  it  rolled  onward,  it 
gradually  assumed  a  darker  hue, 
and  a  more  pladd  motion,  winding 
like  a  serpent  round  every  obstade 
that  opposed  iU  progress;  and  at  last, 
as  if  by  magic,  or  a  miracle,  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Moses  at  the  rock  of 
Meribah,  it  entirdy  disappear^  be- 
neath the  vast  and  seemingly-united 
masses  that  hung  over  it. 

At  a  short  distance  1  discovered 
the  well,  from  the  quantity  of  fer- 
ruginous dime  it  had  deposited  in 
its  escape  from  beneath  toe  moun- 
tain, together  with  the  sacred  grass, 
of  whidi  I  had  been  told,  growing 
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beside  it  in  abundance.  At  abovit 
the  height  of  three  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bum,  a  small  deft 
appeared  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  water  oozed  slowly,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  dropt  into  a  little 
basin  hollowed  out  by  its  own  action, 
immediatdy  beneath  where  it  issued  ; 
whence  it  again  trickled  over  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  and  fell  into  the 
bum.  The  grass  I  found  to  be  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  place,  as 
had  been  affirmed  by  my  credokms 
informants.  1  had  seen  it  ft^quently 
in  similar  situations,  and  used  it,  too, 
upon  similar  occasions;  and  as  I 
therefore  knew  very  well  how  to  ap- 
ply it,  I  drew  forth  mine  hostess's 
tin,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
deansing  she  had  given  it,  I  rinsed 
tightly  in  the  bum ;  and  forming  a 
spout  with  one  of  die  blades  of  the 
grass  which  was  nearest  me,  I  soon 
gratified  myself  with  ahearty  draught 
of  the  cooling  beverage.  It  was  by 
no  means  delicious ;  and  as  I  appre- 
hended that  mine  hostess's  bread 
might  be  equally  so,  I  ventured, 
maugre  its  unsonsiness,  to  break  her 
injunction  with  re^>ect  to  eating  a 
piece  of  it ;  and  as  no  calamity  after- 
wards befd  me  which  could  be  at- 
tributed to  this  cause,  I  had  no  rea* 
son  to  repent  of  my  disobedience. 

I  had  now  accomplished  the  olgect 
of  my  journey,  and  pocketing  my 
tin,  and  casting  anotner  lingering 
look  over  the  sublime  features  of  the 
savage  scene,  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  foaming  of  the  waterfall,  the  ma- 
jestic difis  over  which  it  was  predpt- 
tated,  the  boiling  cauldron  at  its  base, 
the  giant  and  rocky  walls  of  the  linn 
that  frowned  above  and  around  me, 
and  the  little  well  at  which  I  was 
standing, — and  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards the  place  at  which  I  had  en- 
tered. As  I  withdrew  from  the  ca« 
taract,  its  thunders  gradually  died 
upon  my  ear,  while  the  wild  and  so- 
lemn voice  of  the  gusty  winds,  that 
careered  along  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  or  shrilly  whistled  on  the  brows 
of  the  linn,  grew  louder  in  propor- 
tion; and,  while  sometimes  scram- 
bling up  the  sides  of  the  rocks  to 
pluck  the  strawberries  that  grew  in 
thdr  crevices,  I  looked  down  frona 
my  elevation  upon  the  burn  that 
rolled  beneath,  and  upwards  to  the 
doudfl  that  still  retained  their  dark 
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and  rainy  app^railoe^  and  spread 
their  tattered  dcirts  upon  the  wind  in 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  and  heard 
still  nuHre  audibly  the  voice  of  the 
rapid  current  that  bore  them,  I 
oould  not  help  fancyinc  my  situation 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Elijah 
on  the  Mount  of  Horeb,  when  the 
Almighty  passed  by  him,  and  ''  a 
g^reat  and  strong  wind  rent  the  moun- 
tains, and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks ;" 
and  when  ''  there  came  a  voice  unto 
him,  and  said.  What  dost  thou  here, 
Elijah  ?"  I  quitted  the  scene  with 
regret !  It  was  one  which  entirely 
coincided  with  my  feeling8,^ne 
which  so  completely  took  possession 
of  my  soul,  that,  at  the  moment,  I 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  so* 
ciety,  to  dwell  amid  its  rocks,  its  tor- 
rents, and  its  tempests,  .mingle  my 
voice  with  the  wild  music  of  its 
winds,  and  admire  it  for  ever ! 

Darkness  was  deepening  in  the 
l^en,  and  twilight  hsd  almost  taken 
Its  flight  from  tne  tops  of  the  hills, 
where  its  last  faiqt  traces  yet  con- 
tinned  to  linger,  like  the  memory  of 
happiness  after  its  ei\joyment  is  past: 
the  moon  had  not  arisen ;  the  stars 
were  entirely  veiled  from  sight  by 
the  deep  curtain  of  clouds  that  was 
spread  out  before  them ;  and  all  was 
dark,  silent,  and  lonely,  by  the  time 
I  again  reached  the  house  of  Glen- 
howan* 

The  whole  family  had  deserted  the 
hay  bog,  and  assembled  within  doors 
around  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of 
Uie  floor,  above  which  hung  a  huge 
pot  full  of  potatoes,  intended  for 
their  supper.  The  fire  was  newly 
put  on  ;  and  the  smoke,  which  oozed 
through  the  widls,  and  rolled  in  deep 
and  almost  tangible  volumes  out  at 
the  doors  and  windows,  told  me  on 
my  approach  how  difficult  it  must  be 
to  enter  and  retain  breath  enough  to 
thank  them  for  the  loan  of  the  tin 
and  the  directions  they  had  given  me. 
In  I  ventured,  however,  and  found 
the  ladies,  in  expectation  of  my  re- 
turn, dedced  out  in  clean  mutches 
and  bed-gowns,  (the  old  housekeeper 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  wash  her 
hce  and  hands,)  and  grouped  in  a 
line  around  the  fire,  which  occupied 
fully  one  half  of  the  house ;  while  the 
male  sex,  in  an  opposite  line,  occu- 
pied the  oUier  half,  with  the  Laird 
planted  in  patriarchal  dignity  near- 
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est  the  door  upon  the  only  chair  in 
his  possession.  On  my  first  entering, 
smoke  appeared  to  be  the  only  tenant 
of  their  drearv  dwelling ;  it  was  so 
dense  and  dark,  as  for  some  time  to 
baffle  ray  utmost  efforts  to  perceive 
any  thing,  (how  my  lungs  must  have 
throbbed  under  the  gross  weight  of 
it,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge ;)  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
seconds  that  the  blaze  of  the  fire  be- 
gan gradually  to  become  apparent,  of 
a  colour  resembling  the  bloody  red- 
ness of  the  sun  when  rising  or  set- 
ting amid  the  thick  watery  haze  that 
so  often,  both  at  morning  and  even- 
ing, envelopes  the  horizon.  So  close 
and  incumbent  was  the  smoke,  that 
the  flame  actually  seemed  to  be  liv- 
ing upMonit;  and  I  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  quickly  retreated, 
to  enjoy  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven 
outside  the  door,  fully  satisfied  of 
the  absence  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  had  I  not  at  the  moment 
heard  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  exclaiming,  in  a  friendly  and 
familiar  tone,  "Come  away.  Sir!" 
My  eyes,  though  pumping  forth  tor- 
rents of  bitter  brine,  became  in  a 
short  time  so  far  familiarized''  with 
the  Glenhowan  household  medium  of 
vision,  that  the  whiteness  of  the 
ladies'  mutches  became  at  length 
perceptible, — ^peering  at  first  like  the 
faint  and  distant  waftures  of  some 
sheeted  ghost  at  the  depth  of  mid- 
night, and  gradually  emerging  into 
greater  distinctness,  like  Satan  un- 
folding himself  to  the  view  of  his 
astonished  associates,  after  his  first 
return  to  Pandemonium,  till  at  last 
the  rigid  weather-beaten  features  of 
the  Laird,  and  the  hag-like  visage  of 
old  Miss  Meg,  the  housekeeper,  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  me,  became 
perfectly  visible.  On  stepping  up  to 
the  fireside,  and  catching  now  and 
then  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  group^ 
by  the  help  of  its  lurid  gleams,  the 
scene  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
pictures  my  fancy  had  often  drawn 
of  a  party  of  the  dark-complexioned 
Aborigines  of  America,  squatted  u]^n 
the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  gazing 
upon  each  other  through  the  smoke 
of  their  night  fire,  blazing  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  Laird  was  on  his  shanks  long 
before  I  could  approach  him ;  and 
setting  forward  the  chair  for  my  ac- 
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oommodation,  and  at  the  same  time 
resting  his  hand  still  upon  the  hack 
of  it,  to  counteract  the  gravitating 
tendency  of  the  upper  storey  of  his 
long,  gaunt,  and  recumhent  person, 
he  requested  me,  in  as  kindly  terms 
as  he  was  master  of,  to  he  seated.  I 
did  sit  down  for  a  minute  or  two, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing, if  it  were  possihle,  some  new 
aubjeot  of  amusement,  hut  the  smoke 
was  too  much  for  me.  As  the  Laird, 
while  I  occupied  his  seat,  had  no 
other,  his  being  obliged  to  stand 
furnished  me  with  an  excuse  for  not 
sitting  longer,  and  the  increasing 
lateness  of  the  night  furnished  an 
equally  good  excuse  for  not  staging 
supper  with  them,  as  they  desired 
me.  I  therefore  ddivered'the  tin  to 
mine  old  hostess,  accompanied  with 
as  many  thanks  and  hows  as  I  had 
patience  to  give  under  the  torture  I 
was   suflfering;   and  bidding  good- 
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night  to  the  family  of  Gknbowan,  I 
hastened  to  the  door,  not  without 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  many  a  sop-i 
pressed  cough  struggling  for  veat 
within  my  bosom. 

After  the  onen  air  had  brouglbt  mt 
a  little  rouna  again,  the  first  thing 
which  ocoufned  my  mind  was  a  sen* 
timent  of  surnrise  at  the  totsl  indif-^ 
ference  of  tne  whole  family  to  a. 
nuisance  which,  in  a  few  mimitaa 
more,  would  have  sent  mc  to  sleep 
with  my  fathers.  It  was  become  like 
their  natural  element,  however,  ao 
that  they  felt  no  inconvenience  from 
it ;  and  I  turned  from  the  manssoo* 
house  of  Glenhowan,  indebted  to  tlM 
group  I  had  left  for  die  ooofirma* 
tion,  if  not  the  first  conviction,  of 
this  general  truth,  that  evils,  of  what* 
ever  kind,  soon  become  partial,  and* 
in  efl^t  almost  harmless,  to  those 
who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  con* 
stantly  under  their  influence. 

W.B. 


Oh  !  say  not  that  Glory  is  nought  but  a  name 
Which  Wisdom  can  smile  at,  and  Virtue  despise ; 

Oh !  say  not  that  Glory,  like  light'ning's  red  flame. 
Only  shines  o'er  its  victim  to  tell  that  he  dies. 

I  ne'er  will  believe  it ;  the  thought  would  destroy 
The  visions  of  bliss  that  have  floated  before  me. 

When  remembrance  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Troy, 
Like  the  bright  cbuds  of  evening,  stole  silently  o'er  me. 

"What  rapture  to  dwell  on  the  days. that  have  fled, 
Embalm'd  bv  the  fame  of  the  mighty  of  old— 

Embalm'd  by  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  who  bled 

For  the  rights  of  their  country,  the  free  and  the  bold-— ^ 

Embalm'd  by  the  poets  whose  numbers  could  throw 

The  light  of  eternity  over  the  dying, 
And  brighten  the  eye  that  had  glisten'd  in  woe. 

Through  the  mists  <^  the  present  the  future  descrying ! 

What  rapture  to  grasp  at  the  crown  of  the  worlds 
Through  labour,  and  perils,  and  slaughter,  and  war — 

To  see  kings  from  the  thrones  of  their  ancestors  hurl'd. 
And  the  flame  of  thy  sceptre  bright  glancing  afar ! 

Oh  !  then,  rais'd  aloft  o'er  the  worms  of  the  earth. 
Thy  heart  with  the  pride  of  dominion  is  glowing  ; 

Thou  art  more  than  a  mortal  in  rank  and  in  birth. 
The  breeses  of  heaven  around  Uiee  are  blowing ! 

Then  say  not  that  Glory  is  nought  but  a  name 
Which  Wisdom  can  smile  at,  and  Virtue  despise ; 

It  may  glitter  around  you,  like  light'ning's  red  flame. 
But  ita  l%ht  16  a  sunbeam  whi<£  guides  to  the  sides ! 
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EVENTUAL  DISUSE  OP  WAR. 

*'  Cedant  arma  toga.** 

Iniroductiofu 

It  mmat  have  been  obsenred  by  tbe  comparatively  few  persons  who  have 
been  led  to  reflect  apon  tbe  sulject,  that  very  dissimilar  and  indistinct  no- 
turns  are  dicnlated^  as  well  by  books  as  ia  conversation,  with  respect  to  the 
fotore  temporal  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  Revelation  has  thed  a  suffix 
denty  if  Boty  to  our  impatient  desires,  a  satisfactory  li^t  upon  the  economy 
«f  thie  sipiritnal  wcMrld ;  but  it  has  been  evidently  ordained,  that  we  are  to 
derive  from  Reason  our  chief  knowledge  of  what  more  immediately  con- 
cetBs  tbe  present  life.  Reason  is  too  commonly  neglected,  often  perverted, 
and  neiFer  at  the  same  time  justly  and  adequately  applied :  hence  in  every 
department  of  science  something  will  always  remain  to  be  performed  ;  and 
thai  consideration  may  help  to  account  fcNr  tbe  actual  want  of  fixed  atten- 
tion upon  a  point  of  such  general  interest  The  march  of  social  improve- 
ncna  ia  mi  different  occasions  represented  as  retrograde,  as  vacillating,  as 
stationary,  and  sometimes,  but  more  seldom,  as  hurrying  us  towards  a  state 
of  nnattainable  perfection.  These  opinions  are,  for  me  most  part,  only  in- 
ddenteUy,  although  not  unimpressively  thrown  out,  without  any  attempt 
to  examine  the  data  upon  which  they  mav  have  been  casually  founded ;  and 
thns,  after  much  converse  with  books  and  the  world,  the  mind  becomes  in- 
seDflQ»lv  crowded  with  a  mass  of  confused  notions  upon  this  peculiar  sub- 
jeet,  wnidi  materially  impede  its  acquisitions  in  tne  higher  tamches  of 
moral  and  p<^tical  knowledge. 

A  Irnninona  and  well-arranged  inquiry  into  the  rational  grounds  of  our 
ezpectationa  of  future  improvement,  the  probable  extent  of  that  improve- 
ment, and  its  reasonable  influence  on  our  judgment  regarding  the  great 
theokigi<Sal  question  of  the  destined  term  of  the  material  world,  would 
be  a  becoming  employment  for  a  highly-gifted  and  enlightened  mind.  We 
have  proposed  to  ourselves  a  mudi  himiUer  and  less  arduous  task.  The  in- 
vestigation alluded  to  would  evidently  embrace,  among  its  numerous  rami- 
fications, the  question  of  the  probable  eventual  disuse  of  war,  upon  which 
Uie  current  onions  are  equally  vague  as  those  relating  to  the  more  oom- 
ptdienalve  sabject.  To  this  simple  brandi  are  the  observations  in  the  pre- 
sent riiort  tract  intended  to  be  prindpalljr  confined,  although  we  have  felt 
onraelves  eompdled  to  renounce  the  ambition — ^if,  in  the  araour  of  the  first 
conoepdon,  it  was  momentarily  entertained— of  doing  justice  even  to  this 
Inniled  province :  all  we  reallv  hope  to  accomplish  is,  to  awaken  attention 
and  reflection,  and  to  assbt  toe  reader's  more  extended  inquiries  bv  die 
few  naeftil  considerations  which,  as  the  natural  result  of  thought  sedulously 
applied  to  any  subject,  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  produce. 

Brief  as  our  work  is  intended  to  be,  we  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  ne* 
^ect  altogether  an  attention  to  arrangement ;  although  its  humble  character 
precludes  any  value  being  attached  to  the  particular  divisions  which  have 
almost  at  a  venture  been  adopted. 

On  the  progress  of  civilization  must  rest  all  our  hopes  of  eventual  im- 
provement, as  well  as  of  the  cessation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
practice  of  war ;  but  tbe  word  is  commonly  used  in  a  very  indefinite  sense, 
and  made,  without  the  adjunct  of  many  distinctive  characters,  to  represent 
very  diasirailar  degrees  of  refinement  This,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  a  serious 
impediment  to  our  inquiry  at  the  outset ;  and  we  shall  therefore  attempt,  in 
the  first  book,  to  describe  the  most  prominent  features  of  civilization,  and  to 
consider  it  as  divided  into  distinct  parts  or  stages,  of  which  those  features 
win  be  the  characteristic  marks. 

Proceeding  upon  the  principle,  that  the  moral  acquisitions  of  a  single 
community  must  in  the  end  influence  those  of  the  world  at  large,  we  shidl, 
rou  XT.  N  n 
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without,  in  the  first  Instance,  particularly  adverting  to  the  existing  anoma- 
lies in  the  degrees  of  civilization,  consider^  in  the  second  hook,  the  causes  of 
wars  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  respective  stages  poortrayed. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  investigate  the  probability  of  the  eventual  oestt- 
tion  of  those  causes.  It  will  accordingly  be  shewn^  in  the  third  book,  that 
60  far  as  certain  of  the  existing  societies  are  concerned,  some  of  the  moat  in- 
veterate of  the  causes  of  war  have  already  become  considerably  weakened,  or 
have  altoffether  expired.  Among  a  race  of  beings,  all  the  families  of  wbidi, 
however  locally  divided,  are  derived  from  a  common  stock,  too  much  weight 
cannot  be  given  to  the  force  of  example ;  and  on  its  power  we  may  confi- 
dently rely  for  the  similar  operation  of  similar  circumstances,  when,  in  the 
due  course  of  time,  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  several  nations  of  the 
earth.  Hence  will  be  deduced  the  moral  certainty  of  the  extinctkm,  at 
least,  of  some  of  the  causes  of  war ;  and  an  inquiry  will  be  instituted  as  to 
the  probable  ultimate  cessation  of  the  remainder. 

We  shall,  finally,  advert  to  the  supposed  advantages  of,  and  neceadty  for 
the  practice  of  war,  and  to  the  objections  which  may  be  made  upon  that 
ground  to  some  of  the  views  we  may  have  occasion  to  unfold. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  that  side  of  this  question,  as,  upon  the  most  per- 
fect conviction,  we  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  do,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
warmesthopesof  humanity,  without  anticipating  very  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  several  existing  political  establishments.  Our  views,  however, 
are  purely  and  unaffectedly  general:  by  whatever  terms  we  may  find  it  con- 
▼enient  to  develope  them,  they  must  not  be  considered  as  having  the  slii^^t- 
est  reference,  in  a  hostile  sense,  to  local  or  temporary  politics.  We  shall 
have  occasionally  to  allude  to  existing  abuses ;  but  it  will  be  only  in  very 
flagrant  instances  that  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  animadvert,  even  in  ge- 
xieral  terms,  on  the  errors  of  any  particular  state.  In  asserting  the  probable 
amelioration  or  subversion  of  imperfect  or  deleterious  institutions,  we  pre- 
sume not  to  mark  the  periods  of  the  expected  changes ;  and,  above  all,  we 
ahall  be  careful  not  to  propagate  the  gross  fallacy,  that  any  change  can  be 
beneficial  which  is  founded  on  violence  and  injustice. 

Religion  must  of  necessity  take  a  part  in  this  inquiry.  Although,  ereo  in 
this  supremely  important  department,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  look  for- 
ward to  improvement,  we  believe  that  our  intend^  observations  upon  it  can 
reasonably  give  offence' to  no  sect  or  party.  Firmly  assured  of  the  suflieien^ 
as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  volume,  we  can  neiUier  expect  ncnr  wisn 
for  any  improvements  in  the  sound  doctrines  deduced  therefrom  by  its  nn- 
merous  able  expounders ;  but  much,  unquestionablv,  remains  to  be  per- 
formed in  respect  to  the  general  religious  practice  and  discipline.  Irration- 
ally attached  to  no  particular  formulary  of  worship,  we  *  are  not  alow  to 
discern  the  defects  of  that  church  to  which  we  are,  from  principle  aa  wc^ 
as  education,  in  our  own  practice  subservient ;  but  our  subject  is  too  ge- 
neral to  require  a  specification  of  their  nature.  We  shall  content  oorselves 
with  indicating  our  reasons  for  believing  that  those  defects,  as  well  as  others 
whidi  may  adhere  to  the  practice  of  Christianity,  under  all  its  various  de- 
nominations, will  be  certainly,  but  gradually,  removed. 

All  speculations,  however  humble  their  pretensions,  lay  claim  to  a  portion 
of  utility.  We  conceive  that  an  inquiry  of  the  peculiar  description  of  that 
into  wluch  we  are  about  to  enter,  comprehending  a  very  considerable  field 
for  moral  reflection  and  disquisition,  cannot  be  temperatidy,  although  inade- 
quately, conducted  vnthout  some  useful  result  We  are  free,  however,  to 
confess,  that  for  the  attainment  of  diis  end  we  rely  more  upon  the  value  of 
our  materials  than  upon  our  power  of  duly  applying  them  ;  and  that  after 
all  our  efBarts  to  be  useftil,  our  chief  m^nt  wul  consist  in  the  attempt  to 
combine,  in  something  like  a  consistent  fonn^  the  various  bearings  of  a  very 
popular  and  interesting  sulgect* 
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PROGRESS  OF  CZVILIZATIOX* 

Book  J. 

Preliminary  Observations* 

The  termt  Barbarism  and  Civilizadoii  have  been  adopted  to  designate  two 
'Very  opposite  conditions  in  the  circumstances  of  mankind.  Each  of  these 
eoiidition8>  and  particularly  the  latter^  may  be  varied  indefinitely  in  degree^ 
although  the  poverty  of  human  language  prevents  our  appljring  appropriate 
sppellatioDs  to  the  respective  points  of  difference.  A  society  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  soon  after  it  has  ceased 
to  depend  altogether  for  subsistence  upon  the  casual  bountv  of  unassisted 
nfttore,  and  commenced  to  draw  regular  supplies  from  a  culuvated  soil.  The 
Abori^nes  of  New  Holland  afford  an  instance  of  a  people  existing  in  a  state 
of  bamrism ;  the  inhalntants  ^  the  Friendly  Islands  had,  at  the  time  of 
tbe  first  visit  of  our  countrymen  in  the  last  century,  already  entered  within 
the  pale  of  civilization.  The  Mexicans,  in  the  age  of  Hernando  Cortes,  had 
erected  towns,  instituted  a  standard  religion,  or  rather  supmtitious  creed> 
and  made  some  advances  in  the  arts :  they  hi^,  therefore,  arrived  at  a  higher 
degree  in  the  scale  of  imnrovement.  One  still  superior  is  that  of  the  Chinese 
of  die  present  day,  who  nave  established  a  r^^ular  system  of  jurisprudence^ 
and  made  some  efforts  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Ancient  Carthage,  besides  these  advantages,  possessed  a  considerable  navy, 
had  embarked  widely  in  foreign  commerce,  and  interested  herself  in  the 
eoBcems  and  policy  of  neighbouring  states :  long  before  her  final  destruction 
by  her  great  rival,  she  had  attained  a  higher  rank  in  the  order  of  dvilisadoa 
than  the  Chinese  have  yet  reached.  All  these  acquirements  were  subse- 
quently surpassed  by  the  republic  of  Venice — ^principally,  if  not  altogedier, 
in  consequence  of  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  amairing  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter,  and  the  impurities  which  had 
wingted  themselves  with  its  holy  rites,  bad  already  succeeded  in  aroeliora- 
tinff  the  general  condition  of  the  Roman  world.  The  reformation  of  some 
of  uie  abuses  of  religion,  and  the  natural  disposition  to  advance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  have  since  produced  still  more  important  effects  in 
society :  these  effects  may  be  discerned  in  estimating  the  moral  acquirements 
of  several  of  the  existing  European  communities ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  p^ect 
system  of  rational  freedom  has  been  effected,  civilization  may  be  confidently 
said  to  have  attained  a  point  which  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
impffovement  which  may  still  be  expected,  no  one,  whose  mind  is  not  per- 
verted by  false  estimates  of  the  past,  and  gloomy  but  unfounded  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  will  dispute  the  probability  of  future  advances  in  the 
giand  work  of  civilization.  Experience,  and  an  enlightened  theory,  equally 
fMMy6"»  the  assurance,  that  not  only  wiU  the  people,  placed  in  the  lowest  ot 
the  scales  to  which  we  have  adverted,  pass  on  successively,  although,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  the  highest,  but  that  those 
who  have  already  attained  that  fortunate  eminence  are  labouring  success- 
fully in  the  road  to  much  greater  preferment.  A  candid  observer  of  hu« 
man  nature,  and  a  thorough  convert  to  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity, 
wdl  knows,  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  existence,  there  must  be  an  im- 
passaUe  limit  beyond  which  perishable  man  must  not  hope  to  soar :  he  will 
stop  infinitely  short  of  perfection,  after  the  progressive  improvement  of  in-^ 
numerable  ages ;  but  vast  and  spacious  indeed  is  the  room  between  our 
hig^iest  present  attainments  and  tliat  necessary  limit.  It  is  to  that  vacant 
chasro,  tnat  place  of  superior  enjoyment,  which  man  is  invited  and  destined 
by  hb  benevolent  Creator  to  occupy,  to  which  we  must  be  understood  to 
dvect  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  not  to  the  forbidden  ground,  which 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  better  and  immortal  world. 
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Societies  in  a  state  of  civilizatioo  differ  from  each  other  by  i 
impalpable  degrees.  Peculiarities  of  climate  and  manners  help  to  mnltipl  j 
the  Tarious  shades  of  difference ;  but  there  are,  common  to  all  nations,  some 
of  a  broader  or  more  prominent  cast,  which  are  therefore  capaUe  of  general 
description.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  most  striking  transitions  in  the  progrecB 
of  civilization,  as-  they  have  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  this  g^obe, 
or  which,  upon  an  application  of  the  past  to  the  future,  appear  likely  here- 
after to  occur,  is  required  to  support  tne  gratifying  inferences  to  be  deduced^ 
in  the  sequel,  from  the  views  we  have  b^n  led  to  entertain  of  this  hi^  j- 
interesting  subject. 

To  the  earliest  ages,  the  terms  Barbarism  and  Civilisation,  in  the  aense  m 
which  we  usually  accept  them,  do  not  apply.  When  man  had  but  recentl  j 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  tie  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  direct 
revelation,  which  equally  screened  him  from  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and 
precluded  a  reliance  for  moral  improvement  upon  die  mere  exertion  «if  bis 
natural  powers.  In  the  arts  and  sciences  he  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  his 
cultivated  descendants  of  a  distant  period ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  higher 
accomplishments  of  life — those  spiritual  accomplishments,  which  cspedall  j 
characterise  an  immortal  being — must  have  been,  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  his  actual  situation,  alreidy  complete;  His  ethical  principles,  infinite!/ 
removed  from  the  darkness  of  subsequent  ages,  were  comparatively  perfect, 
when  contrasted  vnth  those  of  communities  in  a  rapid  career  of  ctvilisatioin 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  must  attribute  the  awful  visitations  of  the  Divine  ven^nce  on  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Adam  at  the  Deluge,  on  the  clues  of  Sodom,  and 
the  nations  of  Canaan.  The  vmtth  of  the  Alm^hty  does  not  waste  itself 
on  the  vnvtched  victims  <^  helpless  ignorance.  All  these  people  fell  into 
Uie  lowest  depths  oi  depravity  in  the  broad  glare  of  noon-day  light ; — Uieir 
knowledge  of  the  celestial  economy,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  their 
individual  interests,  was  probably  superior  to  that  of  the  roost  refined  tui- 
tions of  modem  times ; — their  rebeUion  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  deHban- 
ate  and  diabolical  insult  to  the  Most  High,  and  necessarily  and  ji»tly 
called  down  upon  their  heads  those  fearful  severities  which  tiave  so  fre- 
quently produced  the  superficial  animadversions  of  sceptical  writers. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  down  to  the  period  of  th«r  final 
dispersion,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  stood,  with  respect  to  their  p<ditical 
position,  in  nearly  the  same  predicaments  At  no  time  barbarians,  they  moved 
not  with  the  <»^inary  current  of  civilization.  Superior,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  existence,  as  a  nation,  in  their  religious  and  moral  institutions, 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  were  greatly  suipassed,  even  at  its  ckwe,  by 
Greece,  Rome,  and  some  less  celebrated  countries,  in  the  distinguid^ng 
marks  of  social  improvement.  A  more  decisive  internal  evidence  than  this 
cannot  be  afforded,  of  their  having  dwelt  under  a  peodiar  dispensation,  of 
which  the  natural  order  of  progression,  as  established  by  the  economy  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  common  business  of  life,  formed  no  part  of  the  plan. 

The  all-v?ise,  but  inscrutable  designs  of  Heaven  did  not  require  diat  the 
same  supernatural  interposition  should  illumine  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  greater  part  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  lost  the 
remembrance  of  the  primev^  revelation,  or  retained  it  only  through  the  ob- 
scure and  erring  channel  of  distorted  tradition.  These  peo|4e  soon  display- 
ed, as  others  still  exhibit  even  in  the  present  day,  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  fallen  creatures,  involved  in  the  mist  of  profound  ignorance,  and  iineon- 
sdous  of  their  natural  capacity  to  efiect  some  amelioration  of  their  deploraUe 
condition.  Such  is  the  age  of  barbarism,  in  which  every  nation,  not  set 
apart  for  a  peculiar  end  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  Omaisdence,  has 
been  benighted.  A  total  want  of  law  and  order— practices  similar  to,  and 
probably  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  an  imitation  of  those  of  the  bmte 
creation,  and  miseries  rendered  tolerable  only  by  the  absence  of  all  humait 
sensibility— are,  in  roost  instances,  the  lamentable  characteristics  of  the  sa- 
yaae  state. 

Out  of  such  a  state  of  abasement,  barbarians,  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
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aeoording  to  drcmnsUncefl,  at  length  emerge.  Placed  in  happy  climates  antl 
ddiationa,  a  part  have,  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  operated  their  extri« 
catioa  ;  ocbers  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  light  from  a  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bour, and  followed  in  the  race  of  improvement  The  greater  numbers,  ena- 
moured of  A  slothful  freedom,  and  tenacious  of  depravity,  have  been  tamed 
odIj  by  the  galling  yoke  of  a  conqueror,  and  in  gradually  imbibing  the 
mannera  of  weir  masters,  earned  by  their  involuntary  sufferings,  a  less  de- 
graded station  for  their  descendants.  Not  a  few,  alas  !  still  remain,  and  af- 
fard,  it  may  be,  a  salutary  lesson  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  vitiated  nature. 

There  are  but  two  general  points  of  view  in  which  civilization  may  na- 
turally be  considered — that  which  is  past  and  present,  and  the  state  to  which 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain  in  future  times.  Under  the  distinct 
beads  of  retrospective  and  prospective  civilization,  those  general  views  will 
oocnprehend  various  subdivisions  in  the  two  separate  parts  of  the  first  book. 
CT<y  be  continued. J 
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-The  beat 


Of  an  unsteady  youth,  a  giddy  brain. 

Green  indiscretion,  flattery  of  greatness. 

Rawness  of  judgment,  wilfulness  in  fdly, 

Thoughts  vagrant  as  the  wind>  and  as  uncertain.— .FordL 


Thb   Reverend  Moaes  Gray  was 
pariah  minister  of  Balwhinny,  situ- 
ate in  the  bosom  of  the  Grampians, 
and  anrroiiiided  with  hills,  which,  in 
a  manner,  dint  it  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.    Mr  Gray  had  been 
ordained  to  this  diarge,  after  having 
Imgered  on  the  brink  of  the  pool  of 
patronage  for  twenty  of   the   best 
years  of  his  life,  and  had  been  some- 
what more  than  fifteen  years  minister 
of  the  parish,  when  I  became  an  in- 
mate of  the  roanae.    The  family  con- 
BBted  of  the  minister,  Mrs  Gray,  a 
son  in  his  fotnrteenth  year,  a  daugh- 
ter about  mv  own  age,  a  maid-ser- 
vant, and  a  herd-boy.    Mr  Gray  had 
all  tibe  piety,  learning,  and  simplicity 
of  a  patriarch  of  the  primitive  times. 
There  were  many  richer  pastors  in 
the  church,  where  worldly  wealth  is 
supposed  to  constitute  riches  ;  but  it 
might  be  questioned  whether  the  or- 
der to  which  he  belonged  contained 
a  happier  member  than  Moses  Gray. 
His  courtship  with  the  woman  wno 
was  now  his  wif^  had  commenced 
about  the  time  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preaehcr;  and  perhaps  the  long  years 
that  he  was  doomed  to  pass  in  almost 
hopaWta  eipectation,  seemed  to  lin- 


ger more  tardily,  because  they  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  his 
union  with  one  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  whom  he  loved  too  well  to  plunge 
into  poverty  and  its  accompanying 
privations.  Her  love  was  not  less 
ardent ;  and  she  gave  proof  of  her 
attachment,  by  living  in  virgin  con- 
stancy, till  time  had  blighted  the 
roses  on  her  cheeks;  and,  in  the  for-^ 
deth  year  of  her  age,  she  became 
mistress  of  the  manse  of  Balwhinny. 
Her  husband  had  seen  more  than 
half  a  century  of  years  pass  over 
him ;  but  the  regularity  of  their  lives, 
the  equanimity  of  their  minds,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  made 
the  worthy  couple  appear  at  least  ten 
years  younger  than  they  really  were. 
When  1  first  entered  the  family,  I 
believed  it  impossible  that  I  should 
not  die  of  downright  weariness  in  a 
few  weeks ;  for  there  was  a  quietness, 
method,  and  regularity,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  so  unlike  all  that  I  had 
been  accustomed  to,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  as  the  stillness  of  the  grave ; 
and  had  it  not  been  the  fear  of  my 
father's  whip,  I  should  certainly  have 
returned  to  my  former  companions 
in  a  few  days  after  my  arrival.     For 
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the  first  Week,  I  was  pennitted  to  be 
an  idler,  Charles  and  Ellen  Gray 
also  relaxing  in  their  usual  studies, 
that  they  might  contribute  to  my 
amusement.  But  there  was  a  manly 
gravity  about  the  one,  a  modest 
bashfulness  about  the  other,  and  the 
style  of  speech  in  both  was  so  differ- 
ent from  all  that  I  had  heard  or  seen, 
that,  even  in  idleness,  my  hours 
seemed  of  interminable  lengtn.  How- 
ever, there  was  such  uniform  kind- 
ness displayed  by  every  member  of 
the  family,  that  although  J  might  be 
unhappy,  it  was  impossible  to  be  dis^ 
pleased. 

When  I  began  my  studies,  the 
good  minister  seemed  astonished  at 
my  ignorance,  but  contented  him- 
self with  calling  forth  the  most  bril- 
liant qualifications  of  his  own  chil- 
dren in  my  presence.  Charles,  al- 
though only  about  two  years  mj 
senior,  read  Latin  and  Greek  vidtn 
ease  and  fluency ;  he  was  now  study- 
ing hard,  preparing  for  College, 
and  I  should  have  looked  upon  him 
as  a  phenomenon,  had  not  Ellen  so 
far  outshone  me :  she  read  English 
with  that  graceful  propriety  which 
indicated  that  she  understood  and 
felt  what  she  read,  whether  prose  or 
verse;  compared  with  mine,  her 
hand- writing  was  copperplate,  and 
executed  with  a  facility  to  which  I 
had  no  pretensions;  in  arithmetic, 
she  was  equally  my  superior,  being 
not  only  much  farther  advanced,  but 
in  what  I  had  learned,  she  put  me 
to  shame,  for  she  understood  prin- 
ciples, while  I  only  recollected  rules: 
in  fact,  she  was  a  sentient,  reflecting 
being,  while  I  was  merely  an  auto- 
maton, lier  father  rightly  conjec- 
tured that  this  would  arouse  ray 
pride,  although  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  consequences  correctly;  for  I 
considered  them  so  far  in  advance, 
that  I  despaired  of  ever  overtaking 
them,  and  therefore  looked  on  the 
attempt  as  hopeless.  Mr  Gray  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  human  heart ;  he 
saw  my  mortification,  and  took  the 
most  effectual  means  to  remove  it, 
by  praising  my  efforts,  predicting  my 
future  success,  and  more  especially 
in  permitting  the  gentle  Ellen  to  be- 
come my  teacher,  while  she  pretend- 
ed to  be  only  my  play-fellow ;  and 
she  possessed  the  art  of  making  her- 
self agreeable  in  such  a  degree,  that 
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her  lessons  soon  made  a  deeper  im* 
pression  than  those  of  her  father. 
Still  there  was  a  monotony  in  my 
present  life  which  was  irksome,  and 
many  privations  to  which  I  felt  it 
painful  to  submit.  It  was  tme,  I 
liked  the  company  of  Ellen ;  but  I 
would  have  liked  it  much  better  had 
she  been  less  worthy  of  esteem,  and 
borne  a  greater  resemblance  to  those 
of  her  sex  with  whom  I  had  former^ 
ly  associated.  Although  I  had  sd- 
dom  participated  in  the  delicacies  of 
t)ie  table,  with  which  my  brothers 
were  pampered,  and  although  I  coold  • 
endure  hunger  and  thirst  in  do  or- 
dinary degree,  yet  I  had  learned  to 
riot  in  the  luxuries  supplied  by  the 
dairy-maid,  and  even  felt  &  ddight 
in  drinking  strong  liquors.  But 
here,  although  our  table  was  abun- 
dantly supplied,  our  food  was  plain, 
and  it  required  air  and  exercise  to 
give  it  a  proper  relish ;  our  pleasures 
and  amusements  were  equally  simple ; 
no  cards,  no  fowling-pieces,  no  dogs, 
no  horses,  except  the  minister's  grey 
poney,  as  staid  and  formal  as  mm- 
self.  I  had  attempted  to  romp  with 
Ellen,  but  she  burst  from  me,  and 
when  I  repeated  the  freedom,  she 
left  me,  and  came  not  in  my  aight 
for  the  day.  We  were  seldom  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  kitchen,  and  on 
no  account  to  pass  our  time  there, 
which  I  considered  as  not  one  of  the 
lightest  of  my  privations ;  for  I  still 
recollected  the  companions  with 
whom  I  had  associated,  and  longed 
to  enjoy  a  little  of  that  ease  and  firee- 
dom,  both  in  speaking  and  acting,  to 
whidi  I  had  long  been  accustomed  ; 
and  although  I  could  have  wished 
that  Matty,  the  servant-maid,  had 
had  a  companion,  to  give  a  greater 
zest  to  our  frolics,  I  imagined  that 
even  her  company  would  1^  a  relief 
from  the  restraint  and  dull  fmnality 
which  pervaded  the  mansion,  and 
had  at  different  times  contrived  to 
introduce  myself  into  the  kitchen. 
Matty  was  cheerful,  seemed  good- 
natured,  and  rather  pleased  wim  my 
company,  as  she  was  generally  alone. 
I  talked  freely,  and  she  would  some- 
times laugh  at  my  drolleries,  till  one 
evening,  Qiat  the  minister,  his  wife 
and  daughter^  were  out  walking,  and 
Charles  retured  to  study,  I  was  left 
to  con  over  a  lesson,  but  soon  stole 
down  to  Uie  kitchen,  for  the  sake  of 
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Hatty's  oompanj;  and  as  she  seemed 
in  a  pleasant  moody  I  began  to  exer« 
cise  some  practical  jokes,  similar  to 
diose  wbidi  I  had  frequently  prac« 
tiaed,  to  the  amusement  and  appa- 
rent satisfaction  of  my  former  asso* 
ciales»  when  Matty  uapped  me  m 
die  face,  till  the  blood  sprung  from 
its  moat  prominent  part — told  me 
never  to  enter  the  kitchen  again — and 
muhing  me  out,  bolted  the  door  be- 
nind  me. 

I  had  thus  been  foiled  in  finding  a 
companion  to  my  liking,  after  having 
triea  every  one  except  the  cow-boy, 
and  I  found  him  equally  formal  and 
intractable  with  the  others.  Hence, 
although  every  one  was  dvil,  indeed 
kind,  yet  all  was  so  different  from 
what  I  had  ever  known,  that  although 
there  was  nothing  of  which  I  could 
oomdbin,  all  was  weariness  and  in- 
aipsoitj.  Mr  Gray,  I  have  no  doubt, 
saw  this,  and  his  unremitted  endea- 
Toara  so  far  succeeded  in  removing 
my  emttuL  No  effi>rt  was  spared  to 
inanire  me  with  a  love  of  learning ; 
and  my  progress,  if  not  eoual  to  the 
good  man's  wishes,  was  at  least  com- 
mensurate to  his  expectations.  Had 
I  Imown  how  to  avail  myself  of  the 
instructions  now  daily  set  before  me, 
both  in  precept  andexample,  I  should, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  been 
a  very  different  man  from  what  I 
now  am.  This  was,  if  not  the  only, 
at  least  the  best  opportunity  I  ever 
had  for  intellectual  improvement; 
but  I  was  ignorant  of  its  value,  a 
pddy,  unthinldng  fool,  which  I  have 
<rf^  since  vainly  deplored ;  for  al- 
though, in  the  first  years  of  my  life^ 
circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control  influenced  my  fortune,  yet, 
in  ray  after  years,  I  must  acknow* 
ledge  with  Cowley,  that 

*TtB  onr  own  wisdom  moulds  our  state, 
Onr  fimlts  and  virtues  make  onr  fktet 

Mrs  Gray  displayed  a  far  greater 
degree  of  maternal  kindness  towards 
me  than  I  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced, and  I  began  to  regard  her 
with  an  affection  which  I  had  never 
before  felt ;  it  had  some  resemblance 
to  that  which  I  entertained  for  the 
dairy-maid,  who  flattered,  fondled, 
and  pampered  me  with  delicacies, 
but  wa^  minffled  with  a  respect 
which  that  gin  had  never  inspired ; 
it  was  more  like  the  fondness  with 


which  I  had  once  regarded  mv  mo^ 
ther,  but  was  far  more  equal,  and 
less  interrupted  by  my  resentments 
and  angry  passions.  The  pastor  con- 
tinued to  avail  himself  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  his  own  children,  to  stimu- 
late me  in  my  education;  and  his 
duty,  as  my  preceptor,  was  more  than 
faithfully,  it  was  fondly  discharged. 
Charles,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  had  little  leisure  for  being 
my  companion ;  but  this  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  gentle  El- 
len, in  whose  company  I  rambled 
over  the  valleys,  and  climbed  the 
brown  hills  that  rose  around  our 
dwelling.  Nothing  but  the  presence 
of  this  amiable  girl  could  in  any  de- 
gree have  fixed  my  attention  on  the 
objects  to  which  it  was  directed  by 
her ;  she  was  a  philosopher  in  petti- 
coats, yet  so  modest  and  unassuming, 
that  she  appeared  utterly  unconscioua 
of  the  knowledge  she  possessed.  I 
then  thought  her  acouirements  won- 
derful, but  have  since  found  that 
they  only  appeared  so  to  my  ignor- 
ance, with  which  she  never  upbraided 
me,  but  was  every  day  endeavouring 
to  remove,  by  informing  me  of  some- 
thing hitherto  unknown,  and  which, 
from  her  manner  of  introducing  it, 
had  peculiar  attractions.  A  year  had 
passed  away,  and  I  was  now  not  only 
reconciled  to  my  situation,  but  often 
imagined  it  pleasant ;  vet  there  was 
a  dJmness  and  want  of  sensual  ex- 
citement in  every  thin^  which  I 
saw,  heard,  and  felt,  which  did  not 
alti^ther  accord  with  the  ardour  of 
my  disposition;  my  former  habits 
were  weakened,  but  not  eradicated ; 
and  Although,  in  m^  present  situa- 
tion, I  might  have  been  compared  to 
the  Israelites  with  their  manna,  feed- 
ing on  food  from  Heaven,  had  I 
known  how  to  appreciate  it,  yet, 
like  them,  I  did  at  times  long  for 
the  flesh  poU  of  Egypt,  that  is  to 
say,  the  company  of  my  former  asso* 
ciates  of  both  sexes. 

This  vitiated  appetite  was  gradu- 
ally weakening,  when  fate  interposed 
a  powerful  obstruction  to  my  refor- 
mation. The  small-pox  appeared  in 
the  vUlage  in  which  the  manse  was 
situate,  and  as  I  had  never  had  that 
disorder,  I  was  instantly  sent  home 
tUl  the  contagion  should  pass  away. 
Although  doubtful  about  my  recep- 
tion from  my  parents,  yet  I  had 
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many  friends,  from  wbom  I  antici- 
pated a  hearty  welcome^  and  reckoned 
upon  passing  many  ddightful  hours 
in  their  company.  I  was,  however, 
leceiVed  witt^  a  semblance  of  kind- 
ness beyond  my  expectations,  and 
complimented  by  both  father  and 
motb^,  that  my  manners  and  beha- 
viour were  now  such  as  could  be  to« 
lerated.  Although  this  was  but  ne- 
gative praise,  I  felt  its  value,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  the  best  foot 
foremost,  by  exhibiting  my  varbus 
improvements  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous light.  1  had  seen  and  talked 
with  my  friends  below  stairs,  but 
found  my  reception  from  my  parents 
so  novel  and  agreeable,  that  1  passed 
most  of  my  time  in  their  company. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  my  brother 
David,  who  had  been  at  the  acade- 
my, came  home  at  the  vacation,  a 
few  days  after  my  arrival.  Although 
his  absence  had  been  much  shorter, 
his  welcome  was  so  much  warmer 
than  mine,  that  the  filial  affection 
which  had  just  sprung  up  in  my 
heart  was  blighted  in  the  bud. 
When  I  compared  my  reception  with 
his,  the  one  was  cold  d^ty,  and 
the  other  extravagant,  doting  fond- 
ness. When  he  first  entered,  my 
mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  him ;  the  embrace  shot  a 
pang  through  my  heart,  for  she  had 
only  taken  my  hand  when  I  appear- 
ed before  her.  This  partiality  was 
too  evident  not  to  have  an  effect,  and 
it  certainly  tended  to  make  my  eye 
evil,  because  that  of  my  jwrent's  was 
good ;  making  me  to  behold  my 
brother  with  jealousy  and  dislike, 
and  awakening  the  unkind  feelings  of 
former  days,  which  a  more  prudent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  my  parents 
might  have  taken  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  annihilate.  I  soon  felt, 
with  bitterness  of  heart,  my  own  in- 
significance in  his  presence ;  all  the 
attentions  of  our  parents  were  di- 
rected to  him,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  nameless  trifles  shewed  that 
they  had  not  a  thought  to  bestow  on 
roe,  except  when  my  mother  began 
to  make  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween us,  in  which  I  was  always 
exhibited  as  the  foil,  to  make  him 
shine  with  superior  lustre.  My  fa- 
ther, when  he  walked  out,  often  ask« 
ed  David  to  accompany  him,  but  left 
me  always  at  home,  as  if  I  had  been 
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a  child.  I  felt  this  as  an  insult,  for- 
getting that  my  brother  was  older, 
although  I  had  my  doubts  if  be 
was  wiser ;  but  Dand  seemed  to  feci 
this  as  keenly  as  I  did,  and  gave  bin- 
self  not  a  few  airs  on  the  preference 
thus  shewn  to  him,  behaving  to  me, 
even  in  his  very  best  moods,  wida 
a  formal  civility,  far  from  like  fra- 
ternal feeling.  In  consequence  of 
all  this,  before  I  was  two  vreeks  at 
home,  1  had  quarreUed  with  my  bro-- 
ther,  been  s(x>lded  by  my  mother, 
and  threatened  by  my  father  ;  and  as 
1  was  too  proud  to  attempt  a  reeonci- 
liation  with  my  brother,  or  even  X» 
make  concessions  to  my  parents,  we 
continued  to  give  just  canae  of  of- 
fence to  each  other,  till  1  became 
disgusted  with  my  situation  up  stairs;, 
and  again  sought,  with  avidity,  my 
friends  below,  into  whose  aooety  I 
now  entered  with  renewed  deUgfat. 
They  were  oveijoyed  when  I  joined 
them,  but  quisxea  me  on  my  aUctw 
ed  style  of  speech  and  modest  beha- 
viour, which  I  began  to  rdax  daily. 
My  stay  at  home  was  nearly  two 
months,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
spent  in  the  company  1  have  jost 
mentioned ;  and  before  my  departure, 
the  groom  had  said,  there  vras  yet 
hope  I  would  turn  out  a  lad  of  jrpiciiit  / 
and  my  friend,  the  dairy-maid,  af- 
firmed I  would  be  a  dear  deligfatfiEil 
devil  in  a  few  years.  My  brother 
and  1  again  quarrelled,  a  {ntciied 
battle  took  place,  and  we  fou^t,  not 
as  a  trial  of  stren|;th,  but  wWh  irraa- 
dbilit^,  unbecommg  in  men,  and  dis- 
graceful to  brotners;  both  wera 
bleeding  whoi  my  mother  saw  iu» 
and  throwing  herself  betwem  us,  led 
David  away,  leaving  me  to  shift  for 
myself.  A  court-martial  washdd, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  except 
ourselves,  and  we  most  roundly  con- 
tradicted each  other,  so  that  my 
father,  although  leaning  to  the  side 
of  his  first-bom,  did  not  venture  to 
administer  corporal  punishment  ta 
me.  A  letter  arrived  from  Mr  Gray, 
announcing  that  I  might  return  with^ 
out  danger ;  and  my  mother  raised 
her  hands,  devoutly  thanking  Heaven 
for  the  deliverance  from  my  pre« 
sence. 

When  I  took  my  departure  for 
Balwhinny,  there  was  no  disj^y  of 
either  filial  or  parental  affection; 
and  I  felt  more  i:egret  at  parting  with 
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«be  gniovi  aad  dAiry-Budd  than  all 
ay  relalioos  pot  to^^or.  Mr  Gray 
hM  BO  small  trouble,  at  my  firtt  «^> 
teriiig  mider  bis  €ht^,  to  clear  tbe 
edl  for  the  receptton  of  the  seed 
vhidi  be  wished  to  sow;  hehad, 
howeTer,  succeeded  so  far,  and  had 
seen  some  spriDging  up  in  fair  pro« 
Bitse ;  but  when  I  now  returned,  he 
fDOod  that  his  work  had  almost  to 
be  beg;an  dc  novo,  for  many  of  his 
good  princi]^  had  been  withered,  or 
tore  up  by  the  roots,  and  those  that 
remained  were  in  a  languishing  state, 
or  msuij  choked  with  luxuriant 
veeda,  whi^  shewed  they  had  found 
a  eengenial  soil.  The  good  man  saw 
what  had  happened,  renroved  me 
with  the  aflfection  of  a  fatner  rather 
than  tlie  seTerity  of  a  tutor,  and  set 
hiBMelf  to  the  task  of  my  reformat 
tioii  with  most  unwearied  assiduity. 
Tbe  wish  which  I  still  felt  to  please 
Ellen  Oray  produced  wonderKil  ef* 
feets,  and  1  was  again  impro?ing, 
whoi  she  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  for 
the  s^oe  of  bet  eduoation ;  Charles 
went  to  College,  and  I  was  left 
witboiU  a  companion. 

WhatcTor  might  be  the  minister's 
feelings  towards  me,  the  more  im- 
portant duties  of  bis  office  prevented 
bim  from  associating  with  me  except 
at  regular  and  stated  periods ;  and, 
unless  when  engaged  in  my  lessons, 
I  was  entvely  without  society,  a 
stato  most  unsuitable  to  the  invacity 
of  my  disposition.  In  this  seques- 
tered aitnation,  I  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  Hugh  Todd,  tbe  sexton 
and  grare^gg^*  He  was  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  employ  the  ana- 
chronism) the  prototype  of  the  sex* 
ton  in  Blair's  Grave :  so  dose  was 
the  leseroUance,  that,  had  the  pastor 
of  Adielstonefoid  really  intended  to 
poortray  Hugh  Todd's  character,  it 
could  not  have  been  done  in  terms 
more  strictly  true,  or  more  amnro* 
priato  laBguage>  for  be  was,  in  fact, 
an  old  hoary  debaudiee,  but  with 
no  fneoDstderable  share  of  low  hu- 
mour, or  radier  vulgar  drollery, 
whidi,  however,  too  often  degenera- 
ted into  bufibonery,  profaneness,  and 
obsoenity.  In  my  present  scarcity  of 
associates,  one  with  fewer  attractions 
wotdd  have  been  welcome ;  but  after 
a  short  acquaintance,  I  found  him  an 
acquisitiim  which  I  would  have  hail- 
ed with  delight  in  my  happier  days  ; 
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for,  todisdose  tbe  trtfdi  at  once,  I 
felt  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  my 
conduct  bjr  tbe  worthy  Mr  Gray  as 
peculiarly  irksome.  1  have  already 
mentianed  that  I  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation;  and  the 
good  man,  although  he  perceived 
my  errors,  was  not  aware  how  deeply 
wej  were  rooted  in  the  heart:  I 
had  the  address  to  make  him  be* 
lieve  they  were  eradicated,  when,  in 
fact,  I  was  nursing  them  with  secret 
delight  My  tutor  had  been  at  some 
pains  to  furnish  my  mind  with  ge- 
neral knowledge,  and,  if  possible,  to 
excite  in  me  a  love  fbr  reading ;  and 
ibr  this  purpose,  he  supplied  me  with 
bodes  of  voyages  and  travels,  to  be 
perused  as  a  relaxation  from  study. 
1  had  quick  perceptions,  which,  when 
I  was  inclined  to  exercise  them,  left 
me  many  vacant  hours.  Mr  Gray's 
higher  studies  prevented  him  from 
making  the  discovery  of  how  my 
leisure  time  was  employed ;  and  he 
often  rdied  on  my  own  report  of 
having  been  walking,  of  which  he 
approved,  as  necesttry  for  my  health. 
But  I  deceived  him;  for  much  of 
that  leisure  was  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  Hugh  Todd,  who,  to  the 
occupation  of  making  graves,  added 
that  of  cutting  monumental  stones 
for  those  previously  made ;  and  when 
not  in  the  village  ale-house,  I  was 
most  generally  to  be  found  at  one 
or  other  of  these  kindred  employ- 
ments. I  have  stood  beside  him 
digging  a  grave,  and  not  only  heard 
him  whistling,  but  venting  vile  and 
indecent  jests,  either  upon  diose 
whose  bones  he  threw  up,  or  those 
who  were  to  occupy  the  sdent  cham- 
ber which  he  was  preparing.  When 
cutting  grave-stones,  he  would  en- 
tertain me  with  vUe,  profene,  and 
obscene  parodies,  on  the  epitaphs  ho 
was  inscribiiu; ;  yet,  so  well  did  he 
disguise  all  tfis,  that  Mr  Gray  was 
ignorant  of  his  real  diaracter,  and 
merely  imagined  him  a  cheerful  old 
man. 

In  the  third  year  of  my  residence 
at  Balwhinny,  I  got  a  companion, 
a  fellow-boarder.  Hector  Jarvis,  a 
West  Indian.  He  was  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  twelve  of  which  had 
b^n  passed  in  Jamaica,  but  his  fa- 
ther having  purchased  a  small  es- 
tate, about  thirty  miles  from  Bal- 
whinny, sent  the  son  to  Mr  Gray, 
Oo 
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to  prepare  bim  for  the  Uniyerstt^. 
Hector  was  tall^  and  Btout  made ;  m 
appearance  a  man,  but,  for  lack  of 
a  better,  made  me  his  companion. 
I  soon  discoTered,  that,  compared 
with  him,  I  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance Mj  address,  which  some 
thought  approached  to  impudence, 
compared  with  Hector's  was  mere 
awkward  bashfulness ;  my  courage 
seemed  cowardice ;  my  liveliest  sal- 
lies of  wit  and  fi^eedoms  of  speech 
downright  modesty.  The  blood  in 
his  veins  seemed  still  to  partake  of 
the  fervours  of  a  tropical  sun, 
which  appeared  also  to  influence 
every  feeung  and  passion  of  his  mind. 
In  scholastic  education,  he  was  near- 
ly on  a  par  with  myself ;  but  in  the 
indulgence  t>f  the  passions,  and 
what  ne  termed  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  left  me  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  behind  him,  although 
with  a  most  eager  desire  to  follow. 
I  had  hitherto  considered  myself 
as  only  a  boy,  but  he  taught  me, 
what  I  was  very  willing  to  be- 
lieve, and  now  imagined  myself  a 
man.  I  need  not  be  more  explicit. 
Through  me  he  soon  became  inti- 
mate with  the  sexton,  and  we  made 
sudli  a  trio,  that  had  Mr  Gray  known 
our  conduct,  every  one  of  us  would 
have  been  expelled  from  his  pre- 
sence for  ever.  I  continued,  how- 
ever, to  give  application  to  my  stu- 
dies, and  was  assured  by  my  teacher, 
that,  by  assiduity,  I  might  be  ready 
to  enter  the  College  with  Hector. 
My  wish  had  been  for  a  military 
life ;  but  I  was  ignorant  of  my  fa- 
ther's intentions  respecting  my  fu- 
ture destination.  However,  1  could 
not  now  think,  without  regret,  of 
parting  from  Hector,  for  he  had 
taught  me  much  which  was  agree- 
able to  the  early  habits  I  had  ac- 
quired; he  had  found  me  an  apt 
scholar,  and  having  always  a  com- 
mand of  money,  by  the  aid  of  Hugh 
Todd  we  soon  discovered  haunts  of 
pleasure,  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
ftnd,  I  still  hope,  rarely  to  be  found 
in  a  country  village. 

I  had  indulged  resentful  feelings 
against  Mattv,  ever  since  she  had 
expelled  me  from  the  kitchen  vi  ei 
armit,  and  my  invention  had  been 
racked  for  a  scheme  of  revenge.  At 
last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.  Having  dis- 
covered that  she  was  very  credulous 
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and  superstitious,  one  day,  when  Mr 
and  Mrs  Gray  were  from  home,  I  ar- 
ranged with  Hector,  in  her  hearing, 
to  go  a-fishing,  and  we  departed  ac- 
coraingly.  Matty  was  in  tae  garden, 
and  saw  us  set  out ;  but  tnraing  a 
comer,  I  entered  the  house  unob- 
served, secreting  myself  in  a  doaet 
adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  through 
which  I  had  observed  the  bell- wire 
to  pass ;  and  from  a  cranny  in  the 
door,  I  could  see  all  that  passed  in 
the  kitchen.  As  the  day  was  calm 
and  still,  and  the  garden  quite  near, 
I  rung  the  bell  violently.  Mat^  en- 
tered, apparently  in  great  auurro. 
Running  over  the  house,  and  finding 
no  person  within,  her  agitation  wia 
increased.  While  she  sat  staring  wild- 
ly around  her,  I  gave  the  wire  a  sud- 
den jerk,  that  made  her  spring  frmn 
the  chair  with  a  loud  scream.  Before 
she  had  in  any  d^;ree  recovered,  I 
attempted  to  imitate  the  tolling  of  the 
churcn-bell  at  a  funeral,  till  msr  hor- 
ror*became  so  excessive,  that  she  ran 
out  of  the  house ;  and  I  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  slipping  out  by  a 
back-door,  and  soon  made  my  escape 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  tne  pos- 
sibility of  detection.  Returning  a- 
bout  two  hours  after,  accompanied 
by  Hector,  we  found  Mattj  in  bed, 
and  attended  by  a  bevy  of  village  ma- 
trons, whom  she  would  not  permit 
to  leave  her  till  the  return  of  her 
master  and  mistress. 

No  efibrt  of  the  minister  eould 
reason  the  afiHghted  girl  out  of  the 
fixed  belief  of  what  she  had  so  distinct- 
ly heard ;  and  as  there  was  no  other 
evidence  to  corroborate  her  assertions, 
the  good  man  persuaded  himself  that 
it  must  have  been  some  illusion  of 
the  senses;  but  die  positively  refused 
to  sleep  alone,  and  thqr  were  under 
the  necessity  of  procuring  a  girl  firom 
the  village  for  her  nightly  compa- 
nion. This  trick  was  attended  vritk 
more  serious  consequences  than  I 
had  wished  or  anticipated,  for  the 
poor  girl's  mind  had  received  such  a 
shock,  that  she  became  hysterical,  to 
which  hapless  disease  1  understand 
she  continued  sutject  for  life. 

Another  of  my  pranks  at  the 
manse  produced  a  more  laughable 
result.  Joseph  Dickson,  a  newly-li- 
censed' probationer,  came  to  reside 
for  some  time  at  the  manse  of  Bal- 
whinny;  he  was  an  affected  puppy, 
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ifliid  pedaattoiluiA  ««• 
perlaCiTe  degree ;  be  had  often  nor- 
tiflrd  me  and  my  companioii,  bjr 
ezpoADg  our  ignoraooe  of  what  we 
doobtleaa  ooght  to  bave  knows  ;  I 
liad  also  reason  to  believe  that  he 
bad  reported  some  of  mj  early  con- 
duct to  the  minister  which  1  could 
h^re  willed  concealed.  It  has  id- 
ready  appealed^  diat  there  was  little 
idncabiluy  in  the  composition  of 
whidi  my  mind  wasformed ;  I  there- 
lore  determined  to  mortify  him  in 
torn,  and,  like  GlenalTon,  said. 

The  Bobleit  vciigeance  is  Che  most  com- 
plete. 

Mr  Gray  always  preached  from 
nesBoryy  and  bis  place  was  one  Sun- 
day supplied  by  Joseph  Dickson,  who 
took  the  easier  method  of  reading  his 
diseoorse,  for  which  the  good  folks 
of  Balwhinny  would  have  despised 
the  best  sermon  that  erer  the  A- 
postle  Paul  preached  or  delirered  ; 
cf  course  Joseph  was  spoken  of  with 
general  contempt  by  the  congrega- 
tion. Mr  Gray  was  to  be  absent, 
assisting  in  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  bis  place  supplied  by  Joseph 
Pickson,  whose  motions  I  had  watch- 
ed dnring  the  week.  After  break- 
last  on  Sunday  morning,  I  obser- 
Ted  that  he  |^ced  over  the  writ- 
ten copy  of  his  sermon,— deposited  it 
in  the  parish  Bible,  for  the  officer  to 
carry  to  church, — and  dien  retired  to 
make  bis  toilette.  1  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  the  sermon  for  a 
few  minutes,  dnring  which  I  ttans- 
pooed  the  pages,  not  only  by  putting 
them  out  of  their  natural  order,  but 
by  placing  them  beads  and  tails  al- 
tematdy;  and  as  he  had  not  number- 
ed the  pages,  never  was  "  confusion 
worse  confounded ;"  I  tlien  dexter- 
ously stitched  the  whole  up,  leaving 
die  first  sheet  in  statu  quo,  placed 
it  in  the  same  part  of  the  Bible, 
and  made  my  exit  without  observa- 
tion. The  consequences  to  the  poor 
probationer  may  easily  be  anticipa- 
ted. He  began  his  sermon  in  fine 
sQrle^  and  for  two  pages  made  a  grand 
exhibition  of  his  oratory;  but  on 
taming  his  eye  to  the  top  of  the 
durd  page,  he  found  it  topsy  turvy  ; 
tumii^  the  paper,  and  attemptii^;  to 
lead,  it  landed  nim  in  the  conclusion, 
1  of  the  exordium ;  in  a  word. 


after  tundngibr  a  considerable  time. 
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he  was  enabled  to  proceed  for  ano- 
ther couple  of  pages,  when  he  be^- 
came  involved  in  difficulties,  whi<A 
he  soon  found  insurmountable,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  relinquish- 
ing  the  hopeless  attempt,  while  many 
of  the  congreffation  were  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  tneir  smiles ;  some  bold* 
ing  down  their  heads  in  pity,  and 
others  laughing  outright,  at  his  awk* 
ward  appearance.  The  poor  fdlow 
looked  like  one  bewitched.  A  little  re* 
flection  shewed  him  it  was  a  hopeless 
task  to  proceed;  he  therefore  read 
out  a  psalm  for  singing,  sat  down  to 
recover  his  composure,  and  reading 
some  chapter  of  the  Bible,  dismissed 
the  congreffation,  with  a  promise  of 
acquitting  himself  better  in  the  after- 
noon.  He  employed  the  interval  in 
restoring  the  chaotic  mass  to  its  pris- 
tine order,  and  read  it  to  the  audi- 
ence with  most  unblushing  confi- 
dence. But  the  tale  drculat^;  a  lu- 
dicrous and  domrel  ballad  appeared, 
in  which  poor  Joseph  made  a  most 
ridiculous  figure,  and  his  respectabi- 
lity was  almost  annihilated  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country.  Hector  and 
I  were  both  accused  of  the  trick;  but 
as  we  denied,  and  there  was  no  me- 
thod of  establishing  the  charge,  it 
was  i^aced  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
visible agent,  which  had  alarmed 
Matty  by  ringing  the  bells. 

1  now  considered  myself  of  that 
age  which  gave  me  a  right  to  inquire 
at  my  father  concerning-  my  future 
destination ;  I  therefore  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  this  effect,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply,  ordering  me  to  chuse 
between  law  and  physic  I  re- 
quested an  Ensign's  commission  in 
the  army ;  but  was  told,  if  I  wi^ed 
to  wear  a  sword,  I  must  begin  my 
course  of  heroism  by  carrying  a  mus-* 
ket  It  will  perhaps  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  I  should  have  preferred 
the  mvstification  of  physic  to  the 
quibbhng  ^icanery  of  law ;  but  of 
two  evils  I  chose  what  appeared  the 
least,  and  was  put  apprendce  to 
Adam  Buzxard,  surgeon,  apothecary, 
accoucheur,  and  citisen  of  Aberdeen ; 
by  public  courtesy,  generally  termed 
Dr  Buzzard,  altbou^  he  had  never 
graduated. 

I  was  for  some  time  kept  thump- 
ing at  the  mortar  from  morning  to 
night,  from  which  I  ascended  to  the 
lighter  task  of  compounding,  or  ra- 
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garland  of  ivy  leaves,  from  the  door 
of  a  tavern-keeper^  to  that  of  a  jolly, 
red-nosed  parson,  whose  devotion  to 
the  bottle  was  generally  known; 
another,  whose  pulpit  resounded  with 
the  fulminations  of  the  law,  rather 
than  the  glad  tidings  of  the  goq[>el, 
had  his  mansion  decorated  with  the 
sign,  "  Artificial  fire-works  mann-i 
factured  here ;"  a  third,  who  prefer^ 
red  copying  to  eorooosing  sermons, 
was  designated  ''Dealer  in  old  books." 
Over  the  door  of  the  Methodist 
Chapel, ''  White- washing  on  reascm^ 
able  terms."  Finding  the  watchmen, 
who  had  been  regaled  with  a  dram, 
all  fast  asleep,  we  carried  away  their 
lanterns,  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
hung  them  round  the  cross  in  Castle- 
Street,  except  one,  which  we  hung 
over  the  door  of  a  Professor,  gcmeral- 
ly  dubbed  bv  the  wags  in  his  class 
''  the  dark-lanthem.'  A  braasier's 
sign-board  was  placed  over  the  door 
of  a  lawyer,  who  was  famous  for  the 
liberties  he  took  in  speaking  and 
writing  professionally.  Over  the  gate 
of  a  celebrated  physician  was  placed, 
*'  Undertaker  for  funerals  of  every 
description  ;"  and  on  my  late'  roas- 
ter's door  was  placed  a  painting  (pre- 
pared for  the  occasion)  of  Dr  Bui- 
zard,  pursued  by  a  troop  of  skeletons, 
and  underneath, 

**  These  are  ghosts  that  were  slain.^* 

A  magistrate,  famous  for  political 
tergiversation, was  designated  "  Deal- 
er in  old  clothes ;"  and  the  door  of  a 
haberdasher's  shop,  "  Shaving  soft 
and  easy."  A  Turk,  smoking  a  to- 
bacco pipe,  stood  centinel  over  the 
door  of  a  fashionable  milliner ;  and 
an  enormous  pair  of  horns  were 
placed  over  the  door  of  a  gentleman 
of  whom  common  report  said  they 
were  an  appropriate  emblem.  On  the 
city  prison  was  fixed  a  board,  with 
''  No  admittance  here ;"  and  on  the 
door  of  three  spinsters  of  quality, 
*'  Jjodgings  to"  let— entry  immediate- 
ly ;"  and  below,  in  capitals  cut  from 
a  recruiting;- sergeant's  bill,  ''  Grand 
opportunities  and  good  encourage- 
ment, for  genteel  young  men."  Such 
are  specimens  of  the  childish  tricks, 
or  profane  wit,  in  which  we  amused 
ourselves  ;  and  we  next  morning 
enjoyed  the  mingled  wonder  and 
lauprhter  of  the  good  citiaens.  Com- 
plaiots  were  doubtless  made  to  the 
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dvic  rulers,  but  we  left  the 
immediatdy  after  breakfast. 
.  On  my  way  home,  I  called  ai  the 
manse  of  fialwhinny,  and  was  moat 
kindly  received ;  for,  exduaive  of  Mr 
Gray  s  benevolent  dispodtion,  EUen, 
I  found,  had  mentioned  what  I  had 
done  for  her  in  such  terms,  that  I 
was  hailed  as  the  preserver  of  her  lUe, 
And  most  warmly  pressed  to  pass  the 
summer  at  the  manse,  where  Chariea 
and  his  sister  w^e  expected  in  a  weA 
or  two.  This  was  an  IndueoiieBt 
more  potent  than  the  good  folks  were 
aware  of,  and  1  promised  to  retmrn 
for  a  short  time,  after  seeins  my  pa- 
rents, to  whom  I  was  im^med  more 
by  a  sense  of  duty  than  inclination. 
The  welcome  I  received  to  nay  pa- 
ternal home  was  neither  so  frank 
nor  so  cordial  as  that  which  I  bad 
met  at  the  manse ;  and  1  found  tibat 
Buzzard  had  been  making  re«»ts  to 
my  disadvantage,  in  which  ne  had 
so  artfully  blei^tod  truth  and  Cdae- 
hood,  that  it  would  have  been  no 
ea^  task  to  have  separated  then, 
had  I  thought  it  worth  my  trouble  ; 
but  observing  that  they- had  obtained 
full  credence  with  my  parents,  I  fdt 
too  indignant,  and  resolved  to  leave 
a  spot  which  was  no  home  to  me. 
With  the  form  of  BUen  Gray  float- 
ing in  my  delighted  imagination,  it 
was  impossiUe  that  I  could,  find 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  my  old 
assodates  down  stairs;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  dairy-maid  did  not  find 
me  the  ''  dear  delightful  devil",  ebe 
had  predicted :  I  did  feel  aonae  in« 
clination  to  renew  my  wonted  fiuni- 
liarit^,  for  which  slie  endeayoored 
to  give  me  evei^  encouragement; 
but  BUen  Gray's  image  still  appear- 
ed to  my  fancy,  and  I  loathed  my- 
sdf  for  the  levity  of  my  own  heart. 
.  On  my  return  to  Balwhinny,  I 
found  the  brother  and  dster  both 
there ;  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
posdble  to  say  whether  my  reception 
was  kindest  from  the  parents  or  their 
children.  Time  glided  away  with 
imperceptible  flight, — hours  seemed 
minutes, — weeks  were  only  days, — 
and  I  was  astonished  when  I  saw  the 
fidds  glowing  in  the  gdden  hue  of 
harvest,  while  I  imagined  that  sum- 
mer had  just  begun  to  put  forth  her 
sweets.  At  no  period  ot  my  life  had 
three  months  passed  so  pleasantly, 
and  80  innocently ;  and,  worait  pow 
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m  BIT  power,  I  would  willingly  bar- 
tar  mu  the  time  that  I  have  trod  this 
earth  in  exchange  for  them,  and 
reckon  myself  a  gainer  to  an  infinite 
amoiiiit.  If  I  ever  felt  unsophistica* 
ted  happiness,  or  ever  indulged  pu- 
rity of  mind,  it  was  in  that  short 
period  ;  gazing  by  day,  and  dream- 
ing by  night,  of  the  lovely  features 
ami  spotless  mind  of  EUen :  and  yet 
I  liyed  to  but  let  me  not  anti- 
cipate. Suffice  it  at  present  to  say, 
that  my  winged  moments  of  bliss, 
and  lingering  hours  of  bitter  anguish, 
both  proceed  from  the  recollection  of 
that  delightful  period. 

I  returned  to  College,  and  joined 
my  bosom  friend.  Hector  Jarvis,  who, 
next  to  Ellen  Gray,  held  a  place  in 
my  heart.  It  may  seem  a  paradox 
how  two  beings  so  very  dissimilar 
ooald  both  share  in  ray  esteem,  or 
rather,  how  I  should  be  such  a  dif- 
ferent character  at  Bal  whinny  and  in 
Aberdeen ;  but  I  relate  facts,  with- 
out attempting  to  explain,  or  account 
for  the  anomalies  in  the  mind  of  man. 
At  the  manse,  I  considered  Ellen  as 
witnesnng  my  every  action,  hearing 
every  word  that  I  uttered;  vea,  I 
imagined  her  endowed  witn  the 
nower  of  reading  the  purposes  of  my 
neart,  and  shuddered  when  a  thought 
passed  over  my  mind  which  might 
not  have  been  freely  expressed  before 
her;  and  had  I  continued  there, 
sndi,  I  flatter  myself,  might  have 
been  my  conduct  and  feelings  through 
life.  At  College,  the  change  was  too 
remarkable  to  escape  the  observation 
of  Hector ;  and,  by  the  force  of  wit 
and  good-humour^  raillery,  he  ef- 
fected that  which  no  arguments 
would  have  accomplished,  and  my 
nascent  principles  became  every  day 
weaker.  It  is  true,  I  could  not  all 
at  once  forget  Ellen,  and  the  recol- 
lection at  first  shot  pangs  through 
my  heart;  but  I  became  so  nabituated 
to  these  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
till  by  and  by  they  fell  like  blunted 
arrows,  making  at  most  a  very  faint 
impression.  The  old  man  awoke 
within  me,  and  I  became  the  nightly 
companion  of  Hector,  and  the  ready 
participator  of  his  licentious  plea- 
sures. About  this  time  an  incident 
occurred,  which  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating, as  an  instance  of  how  the  heart 
may  become  indurated  by  what  first 
aw^ke  the  finest  and  keenest  feclinga : 


Nancy  Shei^herd  was  a  yoitng  ani 
beautiiiil  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  in  town.  Hector  and  I 
often  visited  at  her  father's,  and  I 
had  reason  for  believing  that  Nancy 
had  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  my  friend.  A  ball  was  given  bv 
the  young  sparks  in  town,  at  which 
Hector  and  I  attended ;  Nancy  Shep- 
herd was  Hector's  companion  for  the 
evening;  he  displayed  much  fond- 
ness for  her,  and  she  was,  seemingly, 
S leased  with  his  attentions.  Both 
anced  with  peculiar  grace,  which, 
combined  with  their  mutual  feelings, 
induced  the  youns  lady  to  continue 
that  exercise  till  she  overheated  her- 
self, caught  cold  in  going  home, 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after,  and  Hec- 
tor and  I  saw  her  once  lovely  form 
covered  with  its  kindred  dust.  Soon 
after,  I  called  on  my  friend,  his  door 
was  fastened,  but  on  announcing  m  v 
name,  I  was  admitted.  Although 
not  unaccustomed  to  sights  nearly 
similar,  I  started,  on  seeing  a  human 
head  on  the  table  before  him.  '^  Come 
away,  "cried  he;  ''  what  alarms  you? 
—look  at  that  face,  and  try  to  recog- 
nise it,"  at  the  same  time  lifting  a 
lock  of  the  long  auburn  hair,  which 
hung  on  the  lifeless  skull,  and  twin- 
ing it  carelessly  round  his  fingers.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  me,  but  my 
heart  rejected  it  as  impossible,  and  I 
stood  in  silence.  ''  Come,  sit  down," 
said  he,  '^  and  take  your  last  look  of 
what  was  once  Nancy  Shepherd. 
See  how  livid  those  lips  which  I  have 
fondly  pressed;"  and  he  touched 
them  with  the  dissecting-knife  in  his 
hand ;  *^  how  sweetly  did  they  smile 
oxk  me,  as  I  squeezed  her  hand  in 
the  dance ! — she  was  a  lovely  girl- 
but  that  is  past !"  My  heart  was  al- 
most sick,  and  at  last  I  said,  '*  But 
how  is  that  here?  where  is  her 
body  }"  "  Divided  among  the  stu- 
dents ;  Jack  Sangster  had  a  leg,  and 
Bill  Rob  an  arm ;  the  carcase  was  di« 
vided  by  lot,  and  my  good  luck  gave 
roe  the  head."  There  was  some- 
thing so  shocking  and  appalling  in 
this — such  an  absence  fk  feeling  in 
the  nonchalance  with  which  he  spoke^ 
that  I  not  only  despised,  but  I  be- 
lieved my  heart  loatned  and  abhorred 
him ;  yet  such  were  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  or,  at  least,  such  was  the 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  iny 
mind;  that,  before  we  parted,  he  made 
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ne  hftlf  ashamed  of  my  morbid  sen- 
sibility, and  I  became  reconciled  to 
the  study  of  anatomy,  on  the  bead  of 
a  woman  whom  a  few  weeks  before 
I  had  seen  in  the  bloom  of  youthfol 
health  and  beauty.  Although  my 
faco  glows,  and  my  heart  sickens,  at 
the  recollection,  the  fidelity  with 
which  I  write  compels  me  to  state, 
that  Hector,  by  a  chemical  opera- 
tion,  cleansed  the  skull,  and  one 
night  before  the  rising  of  the  session, 
with  a  party  of  licentious  companions, 
of  which  I  was  one — as  has  since 
been  done  by  a  late  celebrated  poet— 
de<^nted  a  bottle  of  wine  into  this 
horrid  receptacle,  lifted  it  to  his  lips, 
toasting  the  health  of  a  favourite  fair, 
and,  passing  the  cup,  it  went  round, 
till  he  was  pledged  by  every  one  in 
the  coropariy. 

The  associate  of  one  who  could 
induce  me  to  such  voluntary  degra- 
dation of  all  that  exalts  man  above 
the  brute  creation,  it  will  bo  sup- 
posed that  I  soon  forgot  Ellen  Gray. 
Ah  no !  I  did  not — could  not  forget 
her ;  but  I  too  often  thought  of  her 
in  a  way  for  which  my  own  heart, 
depraved  as  it  was,  bitterly  reproach- 
ed me.  Never  was  there  one  retain- 
ing the  use  of  his  reason  more  at 
war  with  himself  than  I  was  at  this 
period  ;  my  life  was  one  continued 
aeriea  of  luternate  wild  dissipation 
and  repentance,  producing  tears  and 
aleeplesa  nights.  At  one  time  I 
would  think  of  Ellen  merely  as  a 
woman,  an  olgect  of  sensual  plea- 
sure ;  then  she  would  appear  to  my 
imagination  as  a  being  so  pure  and 
sublime,  that  I  loathed  myself  for 
having  associated  her  with  one  im- 
pure Uiought.  Ah !  little  did  I  an'* 
ticipate  how  much  greater  cause  I 
should  In  a  few  months  have  to  de- 
plore my  existence. 

One  day  a  servant  of  my  father's 
arrived  at  my  lodgings  with  a  letter, 
merely  requesting  me  to  accompany 
the  bearer  home,  who  had  brought 
■a  horse  for  my  accommodation :  upon 
being  informed  that  all  were  well,  I 
was  much  surprised,  but  obeyed.  On 
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my  arrival,  I  found  a  stranger,  whoHt 
my  father  introduced  to  me  as  Cap* 
tain  Sydney,  of  the  Calypso  East  \u^ 
diaman,  and  immediately,  in  rather 
a  blunt  style,  reminded  me  of  bein^ 
a  younger  brother  ;  but  added,  that 
the  Captain  had  agreed  to  carry  me 
out  to  India,  where  he  had  influence 
to  get  roe  introduced  to  the  Governor 
of  CalcutU,  whose  patronage  would 
soon  enable  me  to  acquire  a  hand- 
some fortune.  He  was  to  depart  for 
London  in  a  few  days,  and  I  wis 
ordered  to  be  ready  to  accompany 
him.  Although  I  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  peremptory  style  in  which 
this  mandate  was  delivered,  allowing 
me  no  vote  in  the  matter,  yet,  k^v* 
ing  Ellen  Gray  was  the  principal, 
indeed  the  only  objection  I  felt  to 
the  proposal.  As  I  passed  out  of  the 
parlour  door,  my  sister,  whom  I  had 
hitherto  neglected,  pushed  the  fol- 
lowing note  into  my  hand,  and  in- 
stantly left  me: 

Dear  Brotthsr, 

Do  not  consent  to  go  to  India, — it 
is  a  trap  laid  to  deceive  you ;  I  have 
not  time  to  say  more,  but  will  in- 
form you  of  particulars  to-morrow. 

Your  affectionate  Sister. 

These  three  lines  were  sufficient  to 
keep  me  awake  for  the  night ;  and 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
my  sister  in  the  mortiing,  my  father 
presented  an  agreement  for  my  sig- 
nature, in  which  I  bound  myself  to 
serve  as  surgeon  on  board  the  Ca- 
lyi>80,  to  India. 

A  long  and  warm  4li8pnte  ensued, 
in  which  both  parties  forgot  their  re- 
lation to  each  other.  My  father's 
angry  threats  were  received*  with 
haughty  defiance,  and  an  indignant 
reftual  to  sign  the  agreement,  whieh 
I  tore  in  pieces  before  him.  His  rage 
now  rose  to  frenzy,  and  he  literally 
kicked  me  out  of  doors,  which  I  have 
never  since  entered.  But  I  must 
pause,  before  entering  on  still  more 
important  events. 
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Mm  EOITOB, 

I  HATE  fretjuently  thoiight  tbtt 
the  disdnguishing  features  of  modern 
Engtiah  literature  present  many  in- 
daceinents  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  its  connection 
with  our  political  situation^  The 
migh^  revolution  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  distracted  France,  and  spread  its 
agitating  influcgaoe  over  our  own  land, 
has  now  in  a  great  measure  subsided ; 
and  we  begin  to  speculate  coolly  on 
die  astonisiiing  events  which  marked 
its  ptogress,  and  upon  the  results 
wiiic^  these  events  have  producedi 
and  are  still  producing,  on  the  so- 
cial condition  of  nations  within  the 
^here  of  their  influence. 

It  has  been  customary  to  assign 
to  the  literati  of  France  the  chief 
agency  in  the  production  of  the 
Frencn  Revolution.  They  have  al- 
ways been  talked  of  as  an  associated 
band,  small,  indeed,  in  number,  but 
whose  extraordinary  genius,  under  a 
fiitalmisdirection,  hurried  the  govern- 
ment to  destruction,  and  the  people 
into  anarchy  and  ruin.  Their  phi- 
losophy, as  they  vainly  termed  it, 
was  certainly  sufficiently  daring  and 
extravagant ;  and  the  powerful  elo- 
quence by  which  it  was  enforced 
conces^ed  its  fallacy,  and  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  dissemination  of  its 
teneta.  These,  indeed,  were  few,  and 
to  the  weakness  of  humanity  exceed- 
ingly captivatiuff ;  for  they  almost  al- 
tograier  merged  in  the  impious  prin- 
ciple, that  man  is  of  himself  suflscient 
to  discover  what  is  ridit  and  advan- 
tageous for  him  in  tnis  world,  and 
that,  if  there  be  a  foture  state  of  ex- 
istence, there  also  he  would  be  able 
to  act  for  himself.  This  shallow 
doctrine — the  oftpring  of  minds  alike 
wicked    and  vain — ^tne    speculative 

eything  of  men  resolved,  at  all 
ards,  to  dazzle,  and  therefore  of- 
ten ready  to  seize  on  impossibilities 
for  the  exercise  of  their  mental  ener- 
gies— was  calculated  to  make  a  stronjg 
unnression  on  a  people  naturally  fri- 
vouma  and  vain-glorious,  and  redu- 
ced, by  the  long-continued  vices  of 
tbdr  governors,  and  by  other  causes, 
.  to  that  state  of  depravity  in  whidli 
DUMrality  had  become  antiquated  and 
QttfUdonable,  and  virtue  unworthy 


of  r^;ard.  In  vulgar  soils,  this  con« 
taminated  seed  produced  fruits  still 
more  rank  and  oisgusting,  and  these 
fruits  ripened  into  revolution. 

So  often,  and  by  so  many  able 
writers,  has  this  view  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  been  ex- 
hibited, that  it  has  ceased  to  be  en- 
forced by  argument;  and  he  who 
doubts  its  accuracy,  may  perhaps  be 
stigmatised  as  a  man  exceedingly  ig- 
norant of  the  history  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet^ 
with  all  deference  to  higher  names^ 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  doc- 
trine is  quite  fdlacious.  It  is  true, 
the  literature  of  France  co-operated 
with  other  causes  in  accelerating  the 
Revolution ;  but  it  was  neither  the 
first  nor  most  powerful  cause  of  that 
event.  A  lon^;  course  of  bad  govern* 
men  t,  of  positive  oppression,  of  dis- 
gusting favouritism,  of  marked  and 
open  injustice,  aggravated  by  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  the  governors, 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  suf- 
fering of  the  governed,  led  the  people 
to  desire  a  change.  They  never 
thought  what  that  change  should  be  ; 
—to  them,  indeed,  any  change  could 
scarcely  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
The  time  had  passed  away  when  the 
vices  of  their  princes  were  concealed, 
or  but  partiallv  seen,  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  royalty,  the  splendour  of 
individual  talents,  and  the  Ppnp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  Their 
kings  had  ceased  to  be  warriors,  or 
men  of  talents,-^their  noblesse  had 
become  the  pimps  of  royalty,  or 
the  petty  tyrants  of  hamlets.  On 
every  side,  corruption  forced  itself 
on  their  attentbn,  insulted  their 
feelings,  and  wasted  even  the  means 
of  theur  existence.  There  is  a  point 
in  political  sufiPering  beyond  which 
a  nation  cannot  be  carried,  and  that 
point  is,  when  the  many  are  made 
the  slaves  of  the  few,  and  the  few 
cease  to  have  talents  to  conceal  or 
virtue  to  mitigate  their  tyranny. 
At  this  point,  su£fbring  becomes 
general,  and  the  feelings  of  i^ju^ 
tice  and  oppression,  and  the  con- 
sequent desire  of  relief,  become  so 
powerful,  as  to  form  a  part  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  of  the  education  and  mind 
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of  the  people.  It  is  now  that  numy 
tnen  will  eveti  hazard  their  all  for  a 
change ;  and  when  every  man  is  in 
his  heart  an  enemy  to  nis  govern- 
ntent,  it  requires  but  the  daring  of 
an  enthunast,  or  the  blunders  of  a 
ruler^  or  the  intrigue  of  a  talented 
statesman,  to  kindle  the  flame  of  re« 
ydutioB.  Thegovemment  of  France, 
Uto,  was  often  changed,  and  its  ooun* 
sels,  therefore,  were  varying  and  per- 
plexed. Indeed,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  ministers  were  quite 
remarkable  for  incapacity  and  servi* 
lity,  and,  withal,  so  unable  to  discern 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  their 
stupid  and  vasdllating  measures  pre* 
<»pitated  the  downfal  of  the  mo- 
narchy they  attempted  to  uphold, 
and  led  the  people  to  demand"  and 
aaforee  changes  of  which  they  had 
never  previoiuly  dreamed,  and  which 
were  not  even  beneficial  to  them- 
selves. In  one  word,  the  march  of 
human  suflfering,  aggravated  by  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  human 
^rranny,  kd  to  the  Freneh  Revdu- 
Iton. 

The  philosophers  of  France  saw 
and  participated  in  the  general  suf- 
fering,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  their  writingB.  In  this  way, 
perhaps,  they  hastened  the  catas- 
trojf^e.  But  they  merely  joined  the 
stream,  though  their  efforts  might 
increase  its  force.  They  echoed  the 
voice  of  their  countrymen, — they 
created  not  that  voice.  The  political 
suflferings  of  the  people  had,  in  truth, 
reached  a  crisis  which  roused  them 
to  action,  and  would  have  roused 
them  to  action  although  the  literati 
of  France  had  never  lifted  a  pen  in 
their  favour.  Nay,  although  the 
spoils  of  expiring  royaltv  had  enlist^ 
ed  the  talent  of  the  philosophers  on 
its  side,  the  storm  misht  Ymve  been 
delsyed,-*it  could  not  have  been  pre- 
venl«d.  That  storm  was  the  nurs- 
ling of  many  years'  oppression,  and 
must  have  broken  forth.  The  daz^ 
sling  scepticism  of  the  accomplished 
Voltaire,  the  powerful  declamations 
of  the  fickle  and  eloquent  Rousseau, 
the  broad  Ubertinisra  of  Diderot,  and 
Ae  philosophical  and  political  reiie- 
ries  of  IXAlembert,  Helvetius,  Bay-* 
nal,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
Ae  ijindanx  denominated  the  Philo- 
sophers of  France,  would  have  failed 
in  any  attempt  to  avert  its  ryi^. 


The  position  I  would  fain  estab- 
lish on  tne  foregoing  observations  is, 
that  literature,  or  its  particular 
character  at  any  given  period,  is 
rather  the  effect  than  the  ca«se  of 
p(^ttGal  movements  or  changes  in 
the  social  condition  of  a  nation  ;  and 
the  French  Revolution  appears  to 
afford  the  best  data  for  iliustrating 
ihe  position,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
be  the  source  to  which  the  leading 
eharacteristics  of  modem  literature 
ought  to  be  traced.  I  have  not  oos- 
sidered  it  neoesaary  to  be  either  very 
explicit  or  copious  in  the  preoecBng 
statements,  because  I  M^  that,  with 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  won- 
•  derful  event,  every  reader  must  be 
pretty  well  acq«unted.  But  I  hope 
enough  has  been  said  to  entitle  ine 
position  alrendy  mentioned  to  some 
regard ;  and  I  trust  the  remarks  now 
to  be  submitted,  on  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  English  literature,  do- 
ring  the  last  thirty  years,  will  go  £w 
to  confirm  its  accuracy. 

The  commencement  of  ike  Revo- 
lution exhibited  no  other  spectacle 
than  that  of  a  people  struggling  to 
regain  some  portion  of  liberty.  The 
first  representatives  of  the  French 
people,  though  animated  and  zealoos 
m  tne  discharge  of  their  duties,  were 
nei^r  violent  in  their  demeanour 
nor  unreastmabk  in  their  demands ; 
and  even  when  these  demands  were 
reluctantiy  complied  with,  or  evaded 
altogether,  there  was  no  undue  ebul- 
lition of  popular  resentment.  In 
Ikct,  the  nation  seemed  only  to  de« 
sire  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  as  oppressive  and 
disgusting  as  their  existence  was 
palpable.  At  first,  accordingly,  the 
public  voice  of  England  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Revcdu- 
tion.  It  was  hailed  as  a  mighty  po* 
litical  deliverance,'*''*^  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  centuries  of  potitical 
slavery.  France  was  believed  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  rational  liberty, 
and  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  ar- 
rived, when  a  Constitution,  combine 
ing  the  excellencies,  and  avoiding  the 
defects  of  our  own,  was  to  bo  given 
to  her  dttzeoi.  For  the  first  time^ 
ihe  political  ri^ts  of  the  people,  aa 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Crown,  were 
botdljT  exhibited,  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  did  the  demand,  or  the  ex* 
erdse  of  these  r%hts,  give  rne  to 
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i  and  ponerful  tbinkiug,  to  vivid 
declapiatioHj  and  aometiines  to  the 
aost  eztevagant  and  impraetlcable 

^is  irmtt  theproq>ect8  of  the  friends 
4xf  freedom  were  quickly  blaited; 
and   Iht  a  rapid  seriea   of   events, 
(to   whicb  it  is  unnecessary  more 
fMuticalarly  to  allude,)  the  people  of 
'  France  Ranged  U&  oppressive  mo* 
iiireliy  for  a  tyrannical  republic,  and 
afterwards  submitted  ta  tne  sway  of 
an  individual,  the  most  extraordinary 
perhaps  that  ever  shone  in  the  pages 
<d  history.    Their  political  changes, 
however  great,  were  followed    by 
changes  in  the  literature  of  thdr 
^mn  oQuntrv,  and  of  surrounding 
nations  equally  striking.     In  France, 
the  tremendous  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  procfaiced  appeals,  which,  for 
doqnence  and  force,  were  never  sur- 
passed.   As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, too,  reason  and  mediation 
wore  cdftoi  sacrificed  to  declamation 
and  daring,  and  doctrines  wild  and 
tmpioiis  were  not  merdy  broadied, 
but  avowed  and  acted  on  with  somt- 
thix^  lUce  reddess  ferocity.    In  fact, 
the  turbulent  materials  which  pro- 
duced confusion,  and  havoc,  and  vio- 
lence, among  ^  people,  seem  to  have 
led  to  the  same  e^cts  on  literatuve. 
These,however,  are  drawbacks  which 
attend    all   nnusual  efitH-ts.    Simi- 
lar efieds  were  apparent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  our  own  country,  but  in  a 
4aodified  degree.    Though  not  in  the 
asidst  of  the  tutmoil  of  opinions,  we 
were  too  near  it  to  escape  its  in- 
^uence.    Accordingly,    while  Eng- 
lish literature  ranged  in  its  ranas 
writers   of   imaginative   force  and 
.overwhelming    doquence,    it    also 
contained  writers  whose    doctrine^ 
were  frequently  carried  to  absolute 
wildness,  with  whom  the  develope* 
meat  of  powerful  thinking  led  to  the 
«u)st  irrational  positions,  and  many, 
also,  whose  bold  and  daring  self-re- 
liance gave  a  tinge  of  dogmatism  and 
extravagance  to  their  opinions,  which 
time  and  experience  have  not  yet 
completely  eradicated.    Method  was 
very  generally  despised ;  knowledge 
was  attempted  to  be  grasped,  and 
the  shadow  was  often  hugged  and 
blaxoned  forth    as  the   substance; 
character,  too,  was  no  longer  sacred  ; 
office  was  stript  of  ito  imposing  dress; 
and  the  evxors  of  superiors  were  not 


merely  exposed  with  freedom,  but 
canmsed  with  a  severity  which 
aeemed  to  possess  something  of  the 
bitterness  of  revenge.  There  was, 
in  truth,  a  total  ommge  of  thinking 
and  feding ;  difBdence  and  delicacy 
were  thrown  aside,  and  pnesumpftion, 
and  carelessness,  ana  arrogance, 
took  their  place.  Bashly,  perhaps, 
jnany  will  ^link,  was  the  change 
intreduced ;  and  though  productive 
of  some  advantages,  it  may  not  be 
doubted,  whether  the  literature  tof 
the  present  day  can  lay  claim  to  any 
permanent  superiority  over  {he  litera- 
ture of  former  times.  To  many,  its 
auperiority  will  not  be  very  apparent ; 
for  if  modern  literature  displays  more 
force,  it  also  displays  less  research; 
if  it  is  more  imaginative,  it  is  also 
more  deficient  in  sound  reasoning  ; 
if  it  is  more  spirited,  it  is  also  more 
superficial  and  reckless ;  if  it  is  more 
•easy  and  daszling,  it  is  more  scurri- 
lous and  heartless.  In  short,  for 
the  sparkling  novelties  of  the  mo- 
dem school,  it  may  be  thou^t  that 
we  have  relinquished  the  staid  phi- 
losophy and  sound  logic  of  our  fa- 
thers. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  posi- 
tion I  have  laid  down^  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  literature  of  the 
last  thirty  years  characterised  b/ 
cahn  reflection  and  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. Arts  and  sciences,  vad 
noetry  and  eloquence,  may  have 
^omrished;  but  the  events  of  the 
-times  were  too  rousing,  and  the 
minds  of  men  wore  too  much  agi- 
tated, to  produce  historical  and  pni- 
loaophieal  works  equal  to  those  of 
Xurevious  times.  Accordingly,  Hume, 
<}tbbon,  and  Robertson,  are  still 
without  successors ;  and,  except  ihate 
vf  Stewart  and  Brown,  philosophv 
claims  no  modem  names.  The  stm  - 
el^ancies  of  high  life  have  not  found 
their  way  into  a  good  comedy,— the 
ta-rors  of  the  tragic  muse  alone  have 
been  courted  by  our  writers,  fiv^n 
the  pulpit  has  partaken  of  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  change  ;  and  instead  of 
the  smooth  morality  of  Blair,  and 
^e  poetical  devotion  of  Logan,  it 
now  displays  the  bold  imaginative 
eloquence  of  Chalmers,  and  the 
fervid  dedamation  of  Hall. 

Toproduoe  changes  so  great  and  so 
general,  a  powerful  cause  was  neces- 
sary, and  to  me  it  appears,  that  the 
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only  adequate  cause  to  which  they 
can  be  assigned  is  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  investigate  the  influence  of  this 
event,  by  a  more  particular  survey 
of  some  branches  of  our  literature. 
But  before  entering  on  this  survey,  it 
is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  remarks 
which  may  be  ventured  on  any  work 
are  not  to  be  held  as  altogether  cri- 
tical, but  rather  as  elucidatory  of  the 
general  spirit  which  may  pervade 
the  writer.  With  this  preliminary 
stipulation  in  view,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  hold  (what  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  letter  render  it  almost 
necessary  to  hold)  one  work  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  class  to  whicn  it  belongs,  or 
at  least  of  the  other  writings  of  the 
same  author. 

Perhaps  political  writings  do  not 
£iiirly  come  under  review,  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  our  modem  litera- 
ture, since  they  are  almost  always 
the  fruit,  and  carry  in  them  much 
of  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling. 
Yet,  what  English  reader  can  pass 
over  the  remarkable  productions  of 
Burke  and  Mackintoen,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  era  of  the  French 
Revolution?  The  two  productions 
alluded  to  are  still  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  eloquent  reasoning,' 
though  the  controversy  which  gave 
them  birth  is  now  interesting  only 
in  their  pages.  What  glowing  de- 
▼elopment  of  principle,  what  strik- 
ing displays  of  feeling,  what  over- 
whelming powers  of  argument  dis- 
tinguish both !  In  the  whole  range 
of  political  writings  for  the  L^t 
liundred  years,  no  such  works  are  to 
be  found.  They  are,  even  now,  not 
only  the  masterpieces  of  their  au- 
thors, but  almost  the  only  modern 
.writings  which  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared vrith  the  finest  specimens  of 
ancient  eloquence. 

The  field  of  fiction,  however,  af- 
fords, perhaps,  the  best  date  for  en- 
abling us  to  form  a  true  notion  of 
our  kterature.  And  here  the  ear- 
liest work  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  still  remains  a  memo- 
rable specimen  of  the  effects  of  those 
feelings  which  were  generated  by 
this  event ;  I  allude  to  the  Caleb 
Wmiams  of  Godwin.  In  this  work, 
the  usual  matSriel  of  nbvds  is  dis- 
f«rdfd ;  lov9,  iind  ita  delicate  embar- 


rassments—humour, audits  VrMd  ex- 
*travagances,are  nowhere  to  be  found; 
but,  instead  of  these,  a  most  mas- 
teri^  delineation  of  human  passiopa, 
a  display  of  human  feeling  moat  in- 
tense and  terrific,    and    withal  so 
much  of  the  realities  of  existenee  in 
every  page,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  avow  Uie  whole  to  be  true  to  na- 
ture.   So  powerful  is  the  pen  of  this 
writer,  and  with  such  anatomical 
precision  does  he  lay  open  die  pas- 
sions and  vices  of  the  human  heart, 
,  that  we  almost  shudder  while  we 
admire  his  genius,  and  in  our  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  is  mixed  mudi  of 
pain.    There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to 
be  compared  with  Caleb  Williams' 
among  English  novels.    .  It  stands 
unique ;  its  claims  are  all  of  a  pecu- 
liar description  ;  it  is  no  more  like 
the  writings  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
let,   than  it  is  like  the  periodical 
traish  of  the  Minerva-press  ;  its  cha- 
racter is  its  own  ;  it  has  nothing  in 
common   with  any  other  novel  or 
romance  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  England.    It  is  thie  ofr- 
spriuff  of  feelings  strongly  roused — 
.  of  bold  and  penetrating  views  of  the 
human  character,  as  displayed  in  the 
various  relations  of  existing  society. 
The  author  employs  no  su^rhuman 
means ;  his  agents  are  all  men  like 
ourselves — men,  too,  who,  in  the  eye 
of  kindred  and  of  the  world,  are  fur 
and  honourable  men.    But  he  de- 
picts vice  with  such  horrible  truth — 
he  detects  the  secret  springs  of  hu- 
man action  with  such    convincing 
accuracy— he   exhibits  all   in    co- 
lours so  vivid  and  appropriate,  that 
we  read  with  a  painnil  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  his  instruments,  and 
yet  are  still  chained  to  the  work. 

Godwin,  as  a  writer,  is-  the  Tery 
child  of  the  French  Revolution.  As 
a  man,  indeed,  he  is  the  medc,  reti- 
ring creature,  that  shuns  obs^va- 
tion— a  being  whose  appearance,  con- 
duct, and  conversation,  bespeak  the 
harmlessness  of  childhood,  and  the 
pure  and  active  benevolence  of  ab- 
stract goodness.  But  his  feelings 
as  a  wnter  were  certainly  roused  by 
the  struggles  of  France.  'Twas  ia 
these  he  saw  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression which  he  i^terwards  em- 
bodied in  his  novel ;  'twas  in  these 
he  studied  the  mazes  of  the  human 
heart,  and  made  himself  master  of 
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itm  mtmt  Mcret  d^bnnities.  He  had 
bot  to  concentrate  these  defcrinities^ 
and  to  apeak  of  them  with  the  elo* 
qnence  of  native  beneyolence  and 
powerfbl  geniua — and  the  result  was 
Caleb  Williams. 

Matmin  is  a  child  of  the  same 
parent,  but  his  mind  is  of  a  much 
weaker  grasp.  He  can  accumulate 
borrorH — ^he  can  depict  the  vices  of 
humanity  with  a  dreadful  force  of 
colouring  ;  but  to  pave  the  way  for 
tfiis,  he  requires  romantic  situatipn 
and  unnatural  incident.  Maturin's 
grandeur  is  disjointed^  and  appears  to 
beproducedfor  effect;  Godwin  s  is  the 
legltiniate  oflbpring  of  a  great  mind 
influenced  in  a  particular  manner. 
Maturin  is  terrible^  but  nothing  more ; 
Godwin  u  frequently  sublime.  The 
former  seems  to  indulge  in  the  hor- 
rible, because  he  wishes  to  be  thought 
a  master  of  this  species  of  writing ; 
the  latter  is  only  pouring  forth  the 
indignation  of  virtue,  roused  to  its 
highest  nitch  by  the  contemplation 
of  horrible  vice  in  others.  The  for- 
mer  sometimes  pourtrays  his  charac- 
ters with  accuracy  as  well  as  force ; 
the  latter  ahnosi  always. 

The  crowds  of  novel  and  romance- 
writers  which  flutter  in  our  literary 
hemisphere  may  be  disposed  of  by  a 
single  remark — that,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  slipslop  sentiment  and  non- 
sensical incident,  there  is  frequently 
to  be  found  considerable  boldness 
and  originality  ;  and  that,  compared 
with  the  crowds  which  preceded 
them,  they  display  great  freedom 
and  depth  of  observation,  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  cha- 
racter. 

There  is  one  Novelist,  however, 
whose  writings  at  first  sight  appear 
to  form  an  exception  to  all  general 
criticism — the  Great  Unknown;  his 
novels  and  romances  occupy  a  dis- 
tinct and  exclusive  place  in  our  li- 
terature. They  resemble  no  previous 
novels  and  romances.  The^  have 
chalked  out  a  particular  province  for 
themselves,  which  they  have  proudly 
occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  com- 
petitors. And  withal,  their  author 
seems  to  write,  as  if  his  works  were 
pastime;  He  scatters  beauties  around 
nim  with  a  lavish  hand,  '*  and  laughs 
the  wfaUe."  He  hits  off^  a  character 
in  a  dialogue  or  a  sentence,  and 
throws  it  tfom  htm  as  a  thing  of 


nought*    He  seems  to  write,  Kkea 

Sentleroan  author,  for  his  own  gratis 
cation ;  and  while  he  cares  not  for 
the  public,  and  even  runs  counter  to 
its  firmest  opinions  or  most  favourite 
whims,  he  draws  the  public  after 
him  as  if  by  enchantment 

So  far,  however,  as  the  writings  of 
this  author  come  within  the  scope  of 
ray  present  argument,  I  have  only  to 
notice  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  his 
pencil  in  sketching  character,  his 
bold  and  happy  delineation  of  human 
passions  and  feelings,  the  wholesome 
and  undisguised  chastisement  ho 
bestows  on  vice  and  crime,  and  the 
attitude  of  defiance  he  successfully 
assumes  and  maintains  against  all  the 
prejudices  and  weaknesses  which 
stand  in  his  way.  His  characters  are 
often  national,  and  with  very  slight 
additions  or  retrenchments,  one  might 
stand  for  a  whole  class ;  yet  still  a 
happy  touch  preserves  their  indivi- 
duality, and  exhibits,  in  palpable 
outline,  the  one  single  character  be- 
fore us.  He  frequently  rivals  the 
masterly  and  minute  delineations  of 
Fielding,  and  oftener  indulges  in  the 
broad  humour  of  Smollett ;  but  he 

goes  far  beyond  both,  in  probing  the 
uman  heart — in  unfolding  its  mas- 
tersprings — in  displaying  its  most 
guilty  movements.  It  is  nere  he  be- 
trays the  school  in  which  he  has  been 
bred.  Had  he  written  fifty  years 
ago,  he  would  have  produced  works 
combining,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
merits  of  the  two  great  novelists  of 
England,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
sentiment  which  then  entered  into 
the  composition  of  every  novel ;  but 
he  would  have  done  nothing  more. 
As  a  writer  of  the  present  spirit- 
stirring  times,  however,  he  has  de- 
viated widely  from  both,  and  has 
boldly  approached  whirlwinds  of 
passion,  from  which  both  would  have 
recoiled,  or  of  which  neither  would 
have  dreamed.  There  is  a  power  and 
mastery  of  feeling  about  him,  not 
merely  great  and  admirably,  but 
which  appear  to  have  sprung  from 
the  hot  and  reckless  times  of  revolu- 
tion,— so  fearlessly  and  often  adroitly 
are  they  wielded. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  to 
extend  mv  remarks  on  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  author,  which,  in- 
deed, have  already  be^n  criticised  to 
satiety,^rto  enter  into  any  discus- 
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mem  regarding  the  merits  of  many 
other  novels  and  romances,  which  de- 
serve attention,  as  well  from  their 
own  comparatiYe  excellence,  as  from 
tile  support  they  would  afford  to  my 
argument  I  hope  I  ha^e  said  enougo 
to  demonstrate  the  great  influence  of 
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the  French  RcTolution  on  one  brmndi 
of  our  literature ;  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  occupy  a  few  of  your 
columns  in  another  Nomher,  with  a 
short  survey  of  other  hran^es.  Mid 
my  concluding  ohserratioDs  on  the 
BUDJect. — 1  aaA>  &c  X. 
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Ins  polished  state  of  society,  there 
is  no  title  so  precious  to  persons  in 
the  middle  and  superior  ranks  as 
that  of  GENTtEMAN.  It  has,  accor- 
dingly, heen  claimed  hy  a  multitude 
of  pretenders,  many,  perhaps  mos^ 
of  whom  would  hazard  their  lives 
to  support  their  right  to  it.  As  the 
henents  are  great  which  arise  from 
this  feeling,  It  is  presumed  that  it 
cannot  he  an  uninteresting  inquiry 
which  professes  to  deduce  the  origin 
of  the  title,  and  to  show  in  what  par- 
ticulars a  real  gentleman  can  estab- 
lish his  claim  tot  that  proud  .distinc- 
tion; the  investigation  will  also  detect 
the  hollow  pretences,  and  ridiculous 
or  dangerous  mockeries  of  those  who 
claim  tolerance  in  good  society,  on  the 
groundof  their  bcingreally  gentlemen, 
hut  who  are,  in  fact,  only  impostors. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
title,  we  must  refer  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages.  In  strict- 
ness, no  one  was  then  considered  a 
gentleman  who  did  not  inherit  from 
a  line  of  ancestors  a  portion  of  land- 
ed property.  The  appellation  was 
common  to  the  proudest  Baron,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  single  Knight's 
fee  ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  violence, 
and  misery,  which  distinguished  the 
era  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of 
chivalry,  the  term  was  destitute  of 
tiny  moral  or  really  ennobling  sense. 
The  gentlemen  of  that  epoch  were  in 
too  many  instances  dangerous  to  their 
sovereign,  openly  or  treacherously 
inimical  to  each  other,  cruel  to  their 
dependents,  inconceivably  savage  and 
rude  in  their  general  deportment. 
The  age  of  romance  followed ;  the 
extremity  of  the  evil  produced  a 
most  singular  remedy,  and  the  dawn 
of  chivalry,  with  all  its  sorgeous 
trappings,  and  its  solid  blessings, 
arose  upon  an  afflicted  and  harraased 
world.  The  ferocious  Baron  became 
a  Knight,  consecrating  his  sword  to 


God,  his  mistress,  and  the  defence  ^ 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  High 
notions  of  honour,  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, suavity  of  manners,  mag- 
nificence in  dress  and  equipage,  aM 
a  taste  for  the  fine  ^ts,  became  not 
only  fanHliar,  but  aeoesaary  to  him. 
The  Chevalier  Bayard,  Dugoesdin, 
Edward  the  First,  Edward  the 
Third,  the  Black  Prince,  Hemr  the 
Fifth  of  England,  Francis  the  First, 
Henrv.the  Fourth  of  France,  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  were  not  only  dis- 
tinguished Knights,  but  accomplish- 
ed gentlemen  in  the  true  etymologi- 
cal sense  of  the  word.  At  length  the 
general  subjection  of  the  nobles,  a 
stricter  administration  of  justice,  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  increase  of 
and  security  for  property,  cansed 
the  decline  of  the  cumbrous  and  in- 
applicable institutions  q£  chivalry; 
but  the  spirit  of  those  institutions 
survived.  The  title  of  gentlemen,  al- 
though, in  France,  and,  anterior  to 
the  late  revolution,  strictly  confined 
to  the  privileged  orders,  and  the 
members  of  the  diflferent  Parliaments, 
was,  in  England,  gradually  extend- 
ed ;  eminent  merchants  and  bandcers 
were  complimented  with  it,  and,  ia 
our  times  it  has  been  bestowed  not  on- 
ly on  these  individuals,  and  all  raem* 
bers  o{  the  liberal  professions,  but 
upon  well-educated  and  proqierous 
tradesmen. 

Having  now  established  the  origin 
of  the  title,  it  remains  to  cons^er 
the  elementary  constituent  qualities 
which  it  repVesents.  . 

A  real  gentleman,  then,  should 
possess  strong  natural  sense,  softened 
by  true  delicacy  ;  his  integrity  must 
be  unsullied ;  he  must  also  have  the 
tact  of  appreciating  and  personally 
applying  the  bienseance  of  society,— 
good  nature,  exempt  from  weakness—- 
genuine  courage,  which  :never  slirinks 
from  danger,  nor  submits  to  indi^^ 
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nity,  yet  caatknulj  abstains  from 
proTOcatioD — a  poutencss  founded 
upon  good  feeling,  and  distinguished 
firom  the  superstition  of  oeremonj, 
by  a  graceful  insinuation^  not  an  os- 
tsrotatiotis  display  of  acts  of  kindness, 
aod  which,  founded  on  a  permanent 
princiDle  of  action,  extends  to  all 
poBsible  relations  aod  circunistances 
of  Mfe.  These  qualities  together 
compose  the  character  of  a  real  gen« 
tkman.  High  education,  and  intro- 
doctaoa  into  society,  will  embellish 
the  tints,  bat  can  add  nothing  to 
the  eotUnes  of  the  picture.  The 
rank  of  gentleman  is  an  order  of  mo- 
nl  knighthood,  into  which  peasants 
msy  enter,  from  which  princes  may 
be  rightfially  excluded.  It  is  the 
ftee-oittKmry  of  honour,  and  estab" 
hshee  a  brotherhood  of  feeling  a- 
mongst  its  members,  however  sepa- 
rated  by  diversities  of  birth,'  rank, 
station,  or  fortune.  >Vlien  accom* 
pamed  by  a  deep,  humble,  rational, 
tense  of  religion,  the  individual  so 
privileged  and  endowed  on  earth  be* 
cornea  a  denizoi  of  the  skies. 

We  eome  now  to  the  last  branch 
of  oar  subject,  viz.  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfounded  pretensions  to 
gentilitT.  We  have  seen  that  no  ac- 
cidental drcomstanoes  can  authorize 
such  churoa ;  yet,  upon  this  and  other 
firandations  equally  slender,  the 
hopes  of  these  aspirants  are  built 
The  first  pretender  to  gentility, 
whom  we  shall  notice,  is  the  retired, 
hixorious,  but  vulgar-minded  citizen, 
who,  having  no  genuine  taste  except 
Ibr  aecnmnlating  property,  nluroea 
hhneelf  opon  his  c{urria^,Dis  horses, 
table,  and  grounds ;  origmaUy  a  grub, 
he  can  never  emerge  nrom  a  crysal« 
ha  state.  The  second  claimant  is 
^  whiskered,  essenced,  tight-laced, 
small-talking,  sentimental,  dancing 

»[>,  who  mistakes  his  proper  statk>n 
a  lady-bird  for  that  of  a  gentleman. 
Then  follows  a  member  of  the  Fancy, 
stimnlating  his  follow-creatnres  to  a 
flerodoos  and  mercenary  competition 
ef  eoarage  and  strength,  and  im- 
porting the  dialect  and  the  manners 
of  die  psigilktic  ring  into  the  saloons 


of  the  great,  and  the  boudoirs  of  the 
fair.  Another  unsuccessful  compe- 
titor, is  the  aristocratic  coachman, 
whose  ancestors  were  foremost  in  the 
race  of  glory,  but  who  limits  his  am- 
bition to  a  rivalry  with  peasants  in 
a  mean  art.  we  must  not  here 
omit  the  spiritual  Nimrod  of  a  south- 
ern division  of  the  island,  who  fully 
and  closely  shears  his  flock — carries 
on  a  brisk  campaign  against  phea* 
sants,  hares,  partridges,  foxes,  &c^— > 
inebriates  with  the  squire — ^browb^kta 
and  screws  the  curate — remembers 
that  he  has  tithes  to  receive,  but  for- 
gets that  he  has  sacred  duties  to  per- 
form :  nor  can  we  pass  over  the  holy, 
simpering  dandy,  whose  time,  atten- 
tion, and  few  disposable  faculties,  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  ladies, 
"  but  never  mentions  hell  to  ears 
polite."  We  must  also  glance  at  the 
scholastic  pedant,  who,  rude  in 
manner,  arrogant  in  disposition,  dogr- 
matic  in  assertion,  and  uncharitable 
in  sentiment,  creates  a  prejudice  in 
nndisceming  minds  against  learning 
itself:  he  is  an  irritable  pimple  on 
the  body  of  literature.  Lastlv,  what 
shall  we  say  ef  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able mere  men  of  the  worid,  who 
have  acquired,  almost  in  despite  of 
Nature,  the  elesantease  and  polished 
courtesy  of  high  life,  enchanting  the 
circles  wherein  they  move,  ai3  in 
which  they  shine,  but  who,  when  the 
vizor  is  thrown  aside,  and  they  re- 
sume their  prsdominant  characters  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  are  un- 
kind husbands,  stem  fathers,  severe 
masters,  tyrannical  landlords,  and 
nnprindpled  debtots. 

The  influence  of  women,  in  forming 
the  characters,  and  fashioning  the 
manners  of  men  in  a  civilized  state, 
is  universally  admitted ;  wouM  tbey 
therefore  reserve  their  distingoisliiBg 
smiles  for  real  gentlemen,  a  new  spi- 
rit would  be  enkindled  amengst  ns,  m 
partial  refonnatoi  might  be  wrought 
m  the  pesent  generadon,  a^  in  the 
next,  the  exotic  plant  of  true  fpsntitt- 
ty,  nurtured  in  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
sMl,  would  become  a  t««e  whose  top 
would  readi  i6  hesiven. 
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A  LAMENT  FOR  TQE  BALLADERS. 


I  haye  often^  Mr  Editor,  been 
led  to  make  many  gloomy  reflections 
on  observing  the  lamentable  pass 
to  which  the  degenerate  children 
ojf  an  ancient  and  highly  honour- 
able  family— I  mean  your  poor, 
leathern-lung'd  Ballad-Singers — 
have  at  leng^  arrived ;  for  it  was 
not  so  of  old  ;  and  the  farther  back 
we  trace  them,  they  rise  higher  and 
higher,  till  we  reach,  as  it  were,  the 
fountain-head,  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  middle  ages.  We  shall  cast 
a  ''  long  and  lingering  look  behind" 
at  the  vanishing  vestiges  of  "  an- 
cient minstrelsie,"  which,  in  this 
country,  received  its  death-blow  du<* 
ring  the  reign  of  James  II.,  when 
it  had  seemingly  been  considered 
such  a  nuisance  as  to  require  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  its  suppression. 
We  accordingly  find  the  following 
harsh  sentence,  consonant  only  with 
the  severity  of  the  times,  "  Item,  it  is 
statute  and  ordanit,  for  the  away  put- 
ting of  somaris,  ouerlyaris,  &c.  that 
all  officiarisals  weil  vnthin  the  Burgh 
as  without,  tak  ane  inquisitioun  at  ilk 
court  that  thay  hald,  and  see  gif  thair 
be  ony,  that  makes  tham  fuus,  and 
ar  bardis,  or  others  siclyke  rinnaris 
about  And  gif  ony  sic  be  fundin, 
that  they  be  put  in  the  Kingis  waird, 
or  in  his  irinis  for  thair  trespassis, 
als  lang  as  thay  haue  ony  gvdis  of 
thair  awintolefFvpone,  And  fra  thay 
haue  not  to  leif  upon,  that  thair  eiris 
he  nalit  to  the  trone,  or  till  ane  uther 
tre,  and  thair  eiris  cuttit  of,  and  bo- 
nist  the  cuntrie.  And  gif  thair efter 
thay  he  Jundin  agane,  that  thay  be 

HANGIT  ! !" 

One  of  the  last  flittering  shadows 
of  this  race  is  to  be  seen  in  Lane- 
ham's  singular  "  Letter,  wherein  part 
of  the  entertainment  unto  the  Queens 
Maiesty,  at  Killingwoorth  Castl, 
Warwick^eer,  in  this  soomerz  pro- 
cess 157^,  is  signified."  This  Letter 
&  referred  to  in  the  valuable  Essay 
prefixed  to  Perc/s  Reliques,  which 
bring^  together  nearly  aU  that  can 
be  sud  on  the  interesting  sulyect  of 
the  ^'  Ancient  Minstrell,"  who,  on 
this  occasion,  was  represented,    as 


Laneham  tells  us,  by  ''  a  panon 
very  meet  for  the  nurpose,  of  a  XLV 
years  olid,  apparelled  partly  aa  he 
woold  himself:  hiz  cap  of  nis  bed 
seemly  roounded  tonster  wyse ;  £ayr 
kerob,  that  with  a  spoonge  deintly 
dipt  in  a  littl  capon's  grees  was  fine- 
ly smoothed,  too  make  it  shine  like  a 
mallard's  wing.  Hiz  beard  smugly 
shaven  ;  and  vet  hiz  shyrt  after  the 
nu  trink,  with  rufis  fayr  starched, 
sleeked,  and  glistering  like  a  nayr  of 
nu  shooz,  marshalled  in  good  order, 
with  a  setting  stick  and  stroat  that 
every  rufife  stood  up  like  a  wafer  ;** 
and  so  he  goes  on  to  describe  his  ap- 
parel most  minutely.  **  Out  of  his 
bozome  was  drawn  foorth  a  lappet  of 
his  napkin,  edged  with  blu  lace 
marked  with  a  truloove,  a  hart,  isnd 
a  D.  for  Damian— ^  payr  of  pumra 
on  hiz  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the 
toze,  not  nu  indeede,  yet  cleanly 
blakt  with  soot,  and  shining  az  a 
shoing  horn — "  a  pewter  chain  (f6r 
silver)  hanging  round  his  waist,  at- 
tached to  wnidi  were  the  arms  of  his 
employer  blazoned.  And  ''  after 
three  lowlie  cooarsiez,  cleared  his 
yois  with  a  hem  and  a  reach,  and 
spat  oout  withal;  wiped  hiz  lips 
with  the  hollo  of  his  hand,  for 
fyling  hiz  napkin,  temperd  a  string 
or  too  with  hiz  wreast,  and  after 
a  little  warbling  on  his  harp  for  a 
prelude,  came  foorth  with  a  soUemn 
song,  warraunted  for  story  out  of 
King  Arthurz  Acts,  the  1st  booke, 
and  26  chapter." 

These  Minstrels  sang  the  chivalric 
deeds  of  the  chieftains  to  whom  they 
were  retainers, — partook  of  the  same 
board, — and  without  them  no  feast  or 
**  fast"  was  reckoned  complete: 
ascending  a  step  higher,  we  find 
them  holding  the  sacred  diaracter  of 
the  Bards  or  Bardes,  who,  in  the 
middle  ages,  stood  in  the  complica- 
ted character  of  historians  and  musi- 
cians. They  were  called  "  Baides," 
Holingshed  observes,  from  Bardos, 
Fifth  King  of  the  Celts,  who  was 
*^  an  excelleiit  poet,  and  no  leas  en- 
dued with  a  dnffular  skill  in  the 
practice  and  speculation  of  musicke. 
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of  whioh  too  laaDy  «uppo6e  him  fo 
be  the  yery  author;"  but  at  this 
etrly  period,  they  oolyebaDted  the 
Bijrtt^ies  of  the  Proidical  reUgion, 
a&d  they  descended^  in  hooeet  Ralph's 
opinion,  when  "  th#y  became  to  be 
niutt^ls  at  feasts^  droonken  meet- 
ings, and  abbominable  sacrifices  of 
the  idols  f  where  they  sang  most  co- 
monlie  no  divinitie,  as  before,  but 
tbepnissant  acta  of  valiant  princes 
and  fabolons  narrations  of  the  adul« 
Um»  of  the  gods." 

We  are  told  ^at  the  Rohans 
coold  not  swaUow  these  same  Bardes, 
and  therefore  they  applied  the  word 
Btrdns  to  fools  and  knaves.  Not 
90  with  ns:  they  were  pherished 
and  protected,  in  dmes  of  peace,  9ia 
chroDideis  of  past  ages,— befoie  bat* 
tie,  is  rensiiig  to  emulation  the  vas- 
sals of  their  lord, — after  the  stru^e^ 
cbey  soothed  the  sHef  of  survivors^ 
and  immcutalisea  the  heroes  who 
htd  Men  iu  the  fight  The  well* 
known  incident,  asrdatedbvHnme 
•nd  other  historians^  of  Alfred  ea^ 
tmag  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  878,  habited  as  a  minstrel^ 
ihowB  clearly  how  sacred  that  cha- 
ncter  was  held. 

Tracing  them  still  farther,  we  find 
the  BsKdes  sBrending,  under  various 
nwcs,  nearly  jJl  over  £uro|>e,  so 
widely  did  the  branches  of  this  de- 
gner^  daut  *t  one  time  extend, 
lo  the  Troubadours  of  Provence^ 
who  were  the  Ca^thers  of  Freoch,  ItSr 
ura,  and  Spani^  minstrelsy,  we 
find  them,  and  {ninces  ranked  in  their 
Dumber.  Among  the  Danes,  and 
<>w  Northern  nations,  we  reoog^ise 
usm  in  the  venerated  character  of 
SM4s :  so  called  fi-o^  akall,  fopus, 
«f  4s  Watcher  deiivqs  ii,  from  Mia, 
^uore,  carmen  caaere,  and'by  others 
Emulated  "  polishers  <^  UnguMe." 

Bat  not  to  grope  in  the  darkness 
of  ue  middle  ages,  let  us  oome  nearer 
^m,  and  see  what  influence  they 
w  in  polishing  our  own  warlike 
"jce.  Under  the  chivahric  reign  of 
«^fienee  Richasd,  they  were  in  great 
wpnte.  In  Favine's  Theatre  of  Hor 
»«pf  we  find  an  account  of  the  ex- 
FMt  bj  Bbadel  de  Ncsle,  a  "  Min- 
'^Z  in  eaUricating  the  Cceur  <|e 
■hionfrom  his  captivity;  which>  if 
^f  foifet  notylma  been  touched  .vrith 
*"•  tt«gic  p^  by  the  "  Author  of 
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Waverley,"  in  his  Romance  of  I  van* 
hoe :  it  proceeds  by  recounting  how 
he  had  been  so  long  without  the 
sight  of  his  lord,  that  his  ''life 
seemed  wearisome  to  him,  and  he  be* 
came  confounded  and  melancholy,'' 
till,  after  many  perils  by  sea,  and 
perils  by  land,  ne  came  by  chance  to 
the  castle  where  he  was  confined, — 
sung  part  of  a  song  which  the  king 
had  composed  in  the  Proven9al  lan- 
guage,— and  stopping  short  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  king  todk  it  tip  and 
concluded.  Blondel  returning  to  Eng- 
land, collected  his  barons,  and  had 
him  released  about  1190;  which  al- 
together makes  a  most  romantic  story, 
well  worthy  of  the  times  when  that 
*'  flower  of  diivalrie  rang." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, thej  had  so  far  fallen  as  to  exr 
dte  the  indignation  of  the  ''  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon,"  who  excWms, 

*^  I  bad  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  Mew, 
Tfaaa  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad- 

mong^: 
I  bad  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  tiim*d, 
Or  a  dry  wlieel  grate  on  an  axle-tree.*' 

And,  as  before  recounted.  King  James 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  race  of 
minstrels,  who,  phoenix-like,  seem 
to  have  given  birth  to  a  puny  rac^ 
of  ballad-singers,  who  have  been 
gradually  giving  up  the  ghost  ever 
since.  But  not  a  few,  even  in  our 
times,  must  remember  to  have  heard 
ballads  of  an  historical  class^  such 
aa  ''the  Battle  of  Otterboume"^thje 
Boul-enHvening  "  Chevy  Chace^-r 
the  border  l^nd  of  "  Edom  or 
Adam  o'  Crordon,"  with  perhaps  the 
ancient  ''  Adam  Bell,  Clym  o'  the 
Cleugh,  and  William  o'  CloudesUe." 
To  »o  no  farther  back,  however,  than 
the  last  p^ace,  we  sometimes  had  the 
selanoboly  pieasuce  of  seeiiM;  some 
brave,  and  mayhap  shipwrecked  tar, 
who,  having  ''fought  witi>  gallant 
Jarvis,"  was  turned  adrift>  miuus  an 
arm  or  a  leg,  to  sing  of  "  battles  and 
of  men,"  looking  l3ce  a  rode  amid  a 
<»owd  of  inquiring  grandmothers, 
and  ever  and  anon  squirting  his 
"  baooo,"  with  infinite  nonchaiamce, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  iiegeft  and 
the  said  grandmioth^rs,— even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  boisterovs  jpassages 
in  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay-O/^  which, 
till  lately,  was  reckoned  the  mare 
Qq 
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mortuum  of  terribly  stormy  places. 
Even  since  then^  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen]  It  is,  now-a-days,  neither 
"  baked,  nor  boiled,  nor  stewed,  nor 
roasted,"  but  liker  the  yowl  of  a 
three-days- starved  cat  than  any  thing 


else.  And  they  are  a  copper-nosed, 
caM-cobured  generation,  only  giving 
employment  to  authors  as  jaundioed- 
eyed  as  themselves,  and  printers 
whose  characters  are  as  black  as 
their  own  devils. 

NiGxr- 
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The  following  passage  in  the 
thirty-fifth  ode  of  the  first  book  of 
the  oaes  of  Horace  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  still  remains,  as  a  leam- 
,ed  and  ingenious  correspondent  ex- 
presses it,  one  of  those  "  lod  diffi- 
ciliores,"  of  which  no  satisfactory  so- 
lution has  yet  been  given : 

**  Te  Spes  et  albo  rare  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno  ;  nee  comitem  abnegate 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
ViMte  domos  inimica  UnquU.^* 

L21.&C 

Upon  this  passage  M.  Dader  ob- 
serves, "  Ce  passage  est  un  peu  diffi- 
cile, parce  ou'il  semble,  d'abord 
qu'  Horace  ait  le  contraire  de  ce 
qu'il  veut  dire."  Bentley  makes  the 
toUowing  annotation  upon  the  con- 
duding  word  **  linquis."  Quippe  d 
Fortuna  linquit  domos  afflictas^ 
unaque  comitatur  Spes  et  Fides ; 
tum  profecto  omnes  omnlno  diSugi- 
unt,  tam  fidi  amid,  quam  infideles ; 
quo  nihil  absurdius  ;" — and  hence 
he  substitutes  ''  vertis ;"  but  this 
seems  incondstent  with  die  notion  of 
''  Comes,"  which  is  applied  to  Fides 
tAjbUowing  Fortune  in  her  travel, 
Dr  Hunter,  with  his  wonted  acuto- 
ness  and  accuracy,  observes,  *'  Poeta 
dbi  finxisse  videtur  generaUm  for- 
tune notionem,  tanquam  ancipiUs 
de«,  qu»  quemque  comitatur,  in- 
terdum  heto  vultu,  et  splendida 
Teste,  interdum  vultu,  ac  veste  mu- 
tatis." And,  in  fact,  any  obser- 
vations which  I  have  to  add  upon 
this  passage  are  only  in  elucidation 
of  the  Doctor's  statement,  and  are 
derived  principally  from  a  conddera- 
tion  of  tne  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
whole  ode. 

The  Poet  begins  by  addressing  the 
goddess  Fortune,  as  represented  In 
the  temple,  and  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitanu  of  Antium,  and  he  at 


once,  by  a  general  statement,  recog- 
nises her  double  capadty. 

"  Prtetens  vcl  imo  tollere  dc  grada 
Mortale  corpus,  vd  saperbos 
Vertere  Aineribus  triumpbos  !^ 

Having  made  this  general  averment 
respecting  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  goddess,  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, he  proceeds,  in  the  precise 
order  of  his  own  annunciation,  to 
exemplify,  by  an  induction  of  parti- 
culars, die  proposition  which  he  had 
stated.  He  had  said,  *'  Prcsens  imo 
tollere  de  gradu,"  and,  in  consonance 
with  this  view,  the  case  of  the  **  pau- 
per colonus"  iB  adduced : 

'*  Te  pauper  ambit  soUidta  prece 
Ruris  cdoDUS ;  te  dominam  sequoris,  &c. 

which  last  drcumstance  is  very  ju- 
didally  sdected,  as  Antium  was  a 
maritime  state. 

Having  thus  adduced  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  Pnesens,  or 
bona  Fortuna  ambiiur,  is  courted^  as 
raising  *'  ab  imo  gradu,"  whether  of 
worldly  circumstances  or  of  danger, 
the  Poet  next  proceeds  to  reyerae  the 
picture,  and  to  represent  Fortune  as 
an  object  of  fear,  by  those,  quos  rer- 
tat,  as  it  were,  **  funeribus,  t.  e,  bjr 
the  *'  Dacus  asper,"  the  "  profiigi 
Scythe,"  the  "  urbes,  gent^ueet 
Latium  ferox,"  the  ''  matres  i^S|J™ 
barbarorum"  and  the  *'purpurd  Ty- 
ranni;"  and  the  grounds  of  their 
dread  are  added^  ^*  iiyurioeo  ne  pede 
proruas  stantem  columnam,  neu  po- 
pulus,  &C." 

Still  preserving  the  double  ospect 
of  Fortune  before  him,  the  Poet 
proceeds  to  shew  the  grounds  of  the 
^'  ambitio,"  or  courting,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  "  metns,"  or  aver- 
don,  on  the  pther ;  and  this  he  does 
by  adhering,  in  all  probability,  to 
such  representations  of  the  goddess 
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and  of  her  suite  as  were  fimilibr  to 
his  couDtrymeD.  He  has  been  view- 
ing Forttme,  in  the  yerse  immediately 
preceding,  as  adverse*  and  an  object 
of  dread,  and  he  still  continues, 
without  break  or  interruption,  the 
same  view. 

**  Te  semper  antdt  saeva  necessitas  : 
Clavoe  trabales  et  cuneos,*'  &c 
and  then,  with  the  view  of  contrast- 
ing this  painting  of  the  presence,  as 
he  had  formerly  contrasted  the  cAa- 
racter  of  the  goddess,  he  adds, 
*'  Te  Spes,  et  albo  rara  Fdes  colit, 
Velata  panno ;  nee  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcanque  mutata  potentes, 
'  Veste  domos  inimica  linquis. 

''Thee,  Hope,  and  Faith,  rarely  to  be 
foond  clothed  in  white,  attend, — nor 
does  Faith  refuse  to  accompany  thee, 
even  when  you  change  your  charac- 
ter and  yonr  dress,  and  desert  the 
houses  of  the  great  ;*'  t.  e.  these  are 
those  who  wUlfaithfidJy  accompany 
the  gr^at  and  the  fortunate,  even 
when  all  this  is  reversed,  and  they 
are,  bj  ''inimica  F(»'tuna,"  driven  in- 
to  exOe,  &c.  Those  who  have  hence 
the  good  fortune  to  have  such  friends 
are  Jbriunate  indeed,  and  therefore 
the  whole  statement  is  a  favourable 
one.  How  nnhke  this  averment  is 
to  what  follows, — to  the  description 
of  those  whom  no  "  rara  fides '  ac- 
tuues,  but  who  change  with  the 
changing  chrcumstanoes ! 

**  At  vulgros  infidum,  et  meretrix  retro 
Pajara  oedit ;  diflbgiant,  cadis 
Cum  fieoe  siccatis,  amici 
Perre  jagam  pcuiter  dolosL** 

This  last  verse  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
commentary  upon  the  former,  as  the 
"  Amici  ferre  jugum  foriter  dolosi" 
contrast  so  directly  and  precisely  with 
the  "  Nee  comiiem  ahnegat,  uicufi" 
que  mntata  potentes  veste  domos  ini* 
mica  linquis."  The  one  set  of  co^ 
mites,  or  amid,  are  willing,  and  the 
other  unwilling,  "  ferre  jugum  pari- 
ter,"  in  adversity.  It  woiud  proba- 
bly remove  all  impression  of  obscurity 
from  the  above  passage,  if,  instead 
of  the  abstract  term  Fides,  Uie  words 
"  fidiles  amid,"  which  are,  in  fact, 
in  as  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned, 
an  equivalent  to  Fides,  were  substi- 
tnted.  "  Faithful  friends  are  found, 
not  only  in  good,  but  in  bad  for- 
tune.   Fortune,  in  the  general  sense. 


has  the  advantage  of  being  attended 
by  such  '  comites.'" 

In  the  first  book  of  the  history  of 
Tacitus,  and  at  the  seventy -first 
chapter,  there  is  the  following  pas- 
sage: "  Cehtus  constanter  servatce 
erga  Oalliam  fidei  crimen  coitfessus, 
exemj^um  ultro  imputavit.  Nee  Otho 
quasi  ignosceret,  sed  ne  hostis  metum 
reconetliationis  adhiberet,  statim  inter 
amicos  habuit  et  mox  beUo  inter 
duces  delegit,  See."  The  circumstan- 
ces under  vrhich  the  above  statement 
is  made  are  these:  Otho  had  con- 
trived to  have  the  Emperor  Galba 
murdered  by  the  soldiery,  and  had 
thus  assumed  the  reins  of  empire. 
Marius  Celsus,  consul  elect,  had 
proved  true  to  the  last  to  the  murder- 
ed Oalba,  and  was  therefore  obnox- 
ious to  the  soldiery.  "  Marium  Cel- 
sura,  (we  are  told,)  consulem  desig- 
natum,etGalb«  usque  in  extremas  res 
anucum  fidumque ;  ad  supplicium  ex- 
postulabant,  industria  gus,  inno- 
centiseque  quasi  malis  artibus  infen- 
si."  Hereupon  Otho,  "  simulatione 
irs,"  but  with  the  view  of  saving 
Celsus*  life,  "  vinciri  jusstun,  et 
mc^ores  pcenas  daturum  qffirmans, 
proBsenti  exitio  subtraxit."  In  the 
context,  we  find  this  same  Marius 
Celsus  "  per  speciem  vinculorum 
seevitie  militum  subtractum,  "  or- 
dered to  be  brought  into  the  capital 
and  into  the  presence  of  Otho ;  and 
here  Tacitus  adds  his  own  opinion 
upon  the  motives  of  Otho,  "  Clemen- 
tiie  titulus,  a  viro  daro  et  partibus 
inviso,  petebatur ;"  next  follow  the 
words  which  have  already  been  quot- 
ed aJB  involving  some  difficulty  and 
obscurity.  "  Celsus  constanter  ser- 
vatie  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  con- 
fessus,  exemplum  ultra  imputavit. 

Celsus,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  his  character,  persist- 
mg  with  firmness  in  confessing  his 
crime,  if  crime  it  must  be  deemed,  of 
stand  ingby  Galba  to  the  last,  not  only 
justified  the  particular  act  on  special 
grounds ;  but  of  bis  own  acoonif  and 
without  being  driven  by  necessity  to 
go  so  far,  he  openly  and  avowedly 
proposed  his  case  as  a  precedent,  as 
"  an  example"  to  others,  exemplum 
a  se  datiun,  ultro  et  animo  voluntario, 
imputavit ;  L  e.  putavit  esse  in  alios, 
et  pnedpue  in  Othonem  ipeum,  cui 
porteaquam  fideliter  adhaesit." 
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The  expression  "  exeroplum  impu- 
tavit"  is  left  general,  without  point* 
ing  out  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
It  is  meant  to  be  apt>lied,  as  these 
might  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
context ;  and  in  the  same  manner  we 
find  this  author  using  the  word  *'  im* 
putavit"  in  his  treatise  **De  moribus 
Germanorum/'  where  he  says,  "Gau* 
dentmuneribus,  sed  nee  data  imnu* 
tent  nee  aceeptis  obligantur."  They 
rejoice  in  receiving  presents,  but  they 
neither  think  of  these  presents  in  re- 
ference to  the  givers,  "  (nee  data 
imputent  daioribus" )  nor  do  they 
consider  them  as  obligations.  Next 
follows  the  statement  respecting 
Otho's  conduct  upon  occasion  of  Cel- 
bus'  intrepidity  and  boldness. 

''  Nee  Otho,  quasi  ignosceret,  sed 
ne  hostis  metura  reconciliationis 
adhibeat,  statim  inter  amieos  ha- 
buit." 

Upon  this  latter  ckuse  Lipsius 
makes  the  following  remarn : — 
*'  Frons  aHqua  sententis  apparet,  sed 
si  excutias,  Tanse  et  false.  Centeo 
emendendum  sed  nee  hostis  metu  re* 
eonciliatUmi  seadhiberet;  duo  vide- 
licet, cum  Celsum  dbi  jungeret,  Otho 
cavit.  Ne  aut  ignoscere  videretur, 
ut  in  vero  magnoque  erimine,  aut  ne 
hostis,  id  est  Vitcllii  metu  adsdscere 
sibi  virum  fortem  et  nobilem."  But 
if  ibis  way  of  going  to  work,  with- 
out the  authonty  of  MSS.,  is  to  be 
t»ermitted,  then  farewell  to  all  just 
and  legitimate  criticism.  We  must 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  some- 
thing of  the  words  as  they  stand 
o^erwise  fairly  confess  ^at  they  are 
unintdligible. 

There  are  two  things  which,  it  is 
quite  natural  to  suppose,  Otho  would 
be  anxious  to  accomplish.  He  would 
wish,  in  the  first  place,  since  he  ap- 
proved of  the  sentiments  of  Celsus^ 
to  avoid  all  appearance,  even  by  im- 
plication, of  pardoning  him;  for  that 
would  necessarily  presume  crime  and 
oflfonce :  and  he  would  naturallv  be 
desirous,  in  the  second  place,  of  ob- 
taining the  conMence  and  fiiU  at- 
tachment of  so  steady  a  friend  to  the 
imperial  interests.  Both  of  these 
views  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  dedu- 
ceable  from  the  words  as  they  stand,' 
*'  Nee  Odio  quasi  ignosceret,"  as  if 
he  were  pardoning  bim  whom  he  did 
not  consider  guilty,  sed  ne  adhiberet 
roetuni  reeoncUiationis  hostis;"  but^ 


that  he  might  remove  all  apprdien- 
sion  upon  the  mind  of  Celnui  of  re- 
conciluition  with  an  enerav,  in  which 
light  Celsus  was  well  entitled,  both 
f^^  his  own  opposition  and  ftam 
his  late  imprisonment-  by  orders  oi 
the  Emperor,  to  consider  Othob  Thia 
was  surelv  the  primary  object  in  view, 
**  statim  habuit  inter  amioos ;"  he, 
for  both  these  reasons,  his  wish  not 
to  have  the  appearance  of  pardoning, 
and  his  desire  to  remove  ail  ftar  re- 
specting a  complete  reconciliation, 
immediately,  without  any  hesitation 
or  delay,  numbered  him  amongst 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  raised 
him  to  places  of  great  trust. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  words  ''  metua  reconcilia- 
tionis," are  equally  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  dread  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  the  appre- 
hension that  it  nas  not  taken  (Mace ; 
and  that  aecordingly,  in  the  above 
instance,  the  latter  of  these  senaca  k 
the  one  adopted. 

In  the  life  of  Agricola,  by  the  same 
author,  the  following  sentence  ocean 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter: 

'*  Hinc  ad  capessendos  Magistra- 
tus  in  urbem  digressus  Domitiara 
Decidianam  splendidis  natalibns  or- 
tam  sibi  junxit,  idque  matrimoninm 
ad  majora  nitenti  decus  ac  robur  fuit, 
vixerunt^ue  ffitra  eoncordia,  per  mu- 
tuam  caritatem  et  invicem  ae  ante«> 
ponendo."  Nisi  ^uod  in  bona  uxort 
tanto  major  laus,  quanto  in  mala  plms 
culpoe  est. 

Upon  the  latter  clause  of  this  sen- 
tence, which,  in  its  general  import, 
is  too  manifest  to  require  any  illus- 
tration derived  from  the  context, 
Lipsius  thus  animadverts :  **  Asaen- 
tior  vero  Pichene  ianio  minor  teau, 
ingeniose  adstruenti.  Quod  ego  ta- 
men  aliter  ab  illo  explieo.  Non  est 
maxima  laus  in  femina  bonam  case 
et  mariti  sequentem.  Quid  ita?  ouia 
sic  facta  a  natura  est,  mitis,  rowis, 
imbecilla,  ad  parendum.  Si  ei^ 
non  facit ;  tanto  plus  culpanda,  quia 
et  in  naturam  pugnat."  So  diat,  ac- 
cording to  Lipsius  and  Pichenas,  we 
are  to  read,  sddv  because  it  suits 
thek  view,  minor  m  mqjor;  and  are 
thus  to  reverse,  in  as  far  as  these 
terms  are  conomied,  the  sense  of  the 
whole  statement  This,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  is  a  somewhat  sum- 
nuury  proceeding. 
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£.omt  reckfendniD,  ne  pan  sincera    tnu 
batur! 

If  we  are  to  be  permitted,  when  it 
snlti  our  eonventenee,  as  coiDroenta* 
tors  or  interpretenr,  to  substitute 
mtiior  for  major,  it  is  not  easy  to 
amy  what  other  substitution  or  com* 
muiation  we  may  not  boldly  eflTect. 
The  deUverance  of  a  little  Irish 
rog:ue,  who,  to  the  face  of  the  Justice, 
atoatiy  maintained  that,  whereas,  on 
his  precognition,  he  had  said  '*  No," 
he  really  meant  "  Yes,"  is  much  of 
m  piece  with  this  method  of  proceed-* 
ing.  Let  us  see,  however,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  method  of  the  poet, 
whether  *'  omnia  prius  tentata  fue- 
rint,"  before  we  consider  the  case  as 
eorapletely  desperate,  before  we  pro- 
Bounee  it  *'  immedicabile." 

Tacitus  sUtes,  that  his  fkther-in- 
law,  Agrieola,  after  his  return  from 
Britain  to  Rome,  had  united  himself 
in  maniage  with  Domitia  Deddiana, 
a  lady  of  hieh  birth  and  eminent 
Tirtues,  and  tnat  this  connection  was 
of  adrantage  to  him  in  promoting  his 
▼lews  of  preferment,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  proved  most  happy  in  respect 
of  his  private  and  domestic  comfort 
and  happiness.  ''  Vixerunt,"  says  he, 
"  mira  coneordia."  They  Kveid  to- 
gether in  a  d^iree  of  concord  indeed 
"^"J'^'^^gy  *'  per  mutuam  caritatem, 
et  mvicem  se  anteponendo:"  and  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  of  this  astonish* 
ing  concordance,  is  given —it  was  buOt 
upon  reciprocal  affection,  and  recipro- 
cal deference.  Hereupon  a  break  fol- 
lows, as  is  customary  with  this  most 
reflecttve  and  elliptical  of  all  histo- 
rians, and  something  passes  in  the 
writer's  mind,  to  which  the  word 
"  nisi"  has  a  direct  reference.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  discover  that  train 
of  reflection  which  would  necessari- 
1 V,  or  at  least  naturally,  conduct  to 
thb  term.  The  historian  has  just 
stated  that  the  '' ooncordia"  in 
which  Agrieola  and  his  vrife  lived 
was  rare,  it  was  '*  mira ;"  and  this 
comparison  must  have  a  reference, 
either  to  that  degree  of  happiness  and 
concord  ergoyed  in  the  matrimonial 
state  in  general,  or  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  Tacitus'  own  day,  and 
in  the  society  where  he  lived.  Under 
whatever  views,  however,  whether 
more  or  less  general,  the  reflection  is 
made,  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that 


the  historian  considers  the  degree  of 
concord  which  Agrieola  and  his  wife 
enjoyed,  as  far  above  the  average,  as 
**  mira,"  and  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  upon  what  grounds  an 
occurrence,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  common,  was  by  him  regarded  as 
"  rare."  This,  says  he,  (or  seems  he 
at  least  to  say,)  this  would  not  appear 
to  me  so  praiseworthy  and  remark* 
able  as  it  does,  **  nisi  quod"  ne  si,  or 
si  ne  (esset)  quod,  were  it  not  that, 
*'  in  bona  uxore,  tanto  major  laus, 
quanto  in  msla  plus  culps  est ;" 
**  in  a  good  wife,  tne  merit,  and  the 
praise,  in  consequence  of  the  merit,  is 
greater  in  precise  proportion,  as  in  a 
bad  wife,  the  demerit,  and,  conse* 
quently,  the  censure,  is  greater ;  and 
why  ?  because  the  temptations  to  be 
bad  are  extreme,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  to  be  good  are  cx«* 
treme  and  alluring ;"  as  if  the  his* 
torian  meant  to  state,  **  every  body 
praises  a  good  vrife  in  prc^rtion  as 
they  censure  a  bad  one ;  just  as  a 
roan  who  hears  the  storm  raging, 
without  congratulates  himself  the 
more  sincerely  upon  his  fortunate 
stote  at  a  snug  fireside  within ;  a 
good  vrife  being  estimated,  and  being 
really  estimable,  not  from  the  middle 
point  of  separation  betwixt  good  and 
bad,  not  from  the  point  of  indijffer^ 
ence,  but  from  the  extreme,  mala ;" 
just  as  a  spirit  which  has  reached 
Paradise,  will  estimate  its  happiness, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  not  from  the 
earth  merely,  but  from  the  lowest 
pit  of  perdition  into  which  it  might 
liave  been  cast.  He,  for  example, 
who  has  a  wife  like  Agrieola,  and 
looks  at  the  same  time  at  his  neigh- 
bour, who  is  saddled  with  a  scold  and 
a  rixen,  irill  prize  and  praise  his 
own  wife,  and  wonder  at  his  own 
good  fortune  the  more,  that  he  has 
a  riew  of  both  extremes.  AVhilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  "  culpa,"  the 
culpabiHty  of  a  bad  wife  will  be  so 
much  the  more  exposed  to  reproba* 
tion,  that  it  is  contrasted  with  a  good 
one;  for  she  who  sees  how  lovely 
and  enga^ng  **  concordia  et  cari- 
tas"  are  in  Uie  married  state,  is  so 
much  the  more  culnable  tliat  she  ne- 
^ecte  or  despises  tne  lesson  and  ex* 
ample.  A  good  wife  has  every  in- 
ducement to  be  otherwise  than  good, 
from  the  extended  scate  of  bad  ex- 
amples; and  therefore  she  has  <'  ma- 
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joreiD  laudetu/'  by  becoming  and 
remaining  good ;  whilst^  on  the  other 
hand,  a  bad  wife,  from  the  extended 
scale  of  laudable  and  amiable  ambi- 
tion, has  every  temptation  to  be 
otherwise  than  bad,  and  therefore  her 
condemnation,  if  she  remain  bad,  is 
the  greater  ''  plua  culps  est,"  and 
these  two  motives  act  proportionally 
on  both  sides.  Whilst  it  is  "  tanto ' 
on  the  one^  it  is  *'  quanto"  on  the 
other. 

In  the  famous  speech  of  the  Cale- 
donian leader,  Galgacus,  to  his  army, 
there  occurs  the  following  sentence, 
not  far  from  the  beginning  of  that 
address: 

"  Brigantcs,  fsmina  duce  exurere 
coloniam,  expugnare  castra,  ac  nisi 
felicitas  in  secordiam  vertisset  exuere 
jugnm  potuere.  Nos  integri  et  in- 
domiti,  et  libertatem  non  in  preesen- 
tia  laturi,  primo  statim  congressu 
unde  ostendamus  quos  sibi  CaJedo- 
uia  viros  seposuerit." 

Without  entering  into  the  various 
and  somewhat  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  put  upon  this 
"  locus  vexatus,"  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  what  appears  the 
roost  natural  and  obvious  sense,  will, 
probably,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most 
similar  instances,  be  found,  upon 
more  mature  investigation,  to  be  the 
best,  and  most  condstent  with  the 
style  of  the  author  and  his  strain  of 
reasoning.  Tacitus,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  fond  of  contrasting  one 
idea  with  another ;  he  is  ever  on  the 
outlook  for  such  words  or  phrases, 
as,  by  being  placed  over  against  each 
other,  may  thus  acquire  a  stronger 
force,  and  a  more  impressive  mean- 
ing. "Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt,  ;>acem 
appellant — si  locuples  hoetis  est,  avari 
*— si  pauper,  ambitiosi,"  &c.  are  in- 
stances in  point.  In  the  speech  of 
Galgacus,  there  is  a  reference  had  to 
the  case  of  the  Brigantes,  as  an  ex^ 
citement,  a  fortiori,  to  the  vindica- 
tion and  support  of  Caledonian  li- 
berty. The  Brigantes  are  represent- 
ed as  able  *'  exurere  coloniam,  ex- 
pugnare castra ;"  and  had  it  not  been 
that  they  did  not  follow  up  their 
good  fortune  by  a  suitable  vigilance 
and  activity,  "  nisi  felicitas  in  se- 
cordiam vertisset,"  they  might  even 
it  is  added,  have  been  able  "  exuere 
jugum''(Romanum)  altogether.  And 
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all  this  they  had  effected  "  fe- 
mina  duce,"  under  the  conduct  of  a 
woman. 

Then  the  orator  proceeds  to  con- 
trast all  these  circumstances  with  a 
nation  in  some  respects  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced with  the  Caledonians,  and 
to  shew,  that  if  the  Brigantes  oould^ 
less  favourably  circumstanced,  effect 
so  much,  the  Caledonians,  more  fa- 
vourably circumstanced,  might,  a 
fortiori,  effect  still  more.  He  admits 
that  the  Brigantes  were  "  domiti,"  fcv 
he  represents  them  as  "  sub  jugo  Ro- 
mano '  at  the  time  when  the  effort 
was  made  to  regain  their  freedom ; 
he  states,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
Caledonians,  that  they  were  yet  "  in- 
tegri et  indomiti,"  unassailed  and  un- 
subdued. He  admits  that  the  Bri- 
gantes were  not  able  to  retain  the 
liberty  which,  by  their  valour,  they 
had  acquired,  for  "  felicitas  in  ae- 
cordiam  vertit;"  but  he  augurs 
boldly  of  the  Caledonians,  that  what 
they  might  win  by  their  valour  they 
would  fa«  enabled  to  keep;  libertatem 
non  in  preseniia  iaturi^' — not,  like 
the  Brigantes,  fighting  for  what  their 
*'  socoruia"  might  lose  to  them  after- 
wards. He  avers,  lastly,  of  the  Bri- 
gantes, that  a  woman  conducted  them 
to  all  this;  he  exhorts  the  Cale- 
donians to  shew  that  they  neither 
were  under  the  conduct,  nor  possess- 
ed of  the  spirit  of  women.  '*  Unde," 
(sunt)  savs  he,  **  ostendamus  auos 
sibi  Caledonia  Viros  seposuerit;  let 
us  shew  them  of  what  stock  those 
men  are  to  whom  Caledonia  hath 
committed  the  defence  of  her  liberty. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  above 
is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  the 
words  in  "  non  in  presentia  lib^tatem 
laturi,"  are  taken  in  a  usual  and  clas- 
sical sense,  as  signifying  that  they 
were  about  "  ferre  libertatem,**  to 
obtain  liberty ;  '*  non  in  presentia" 
alone,  but  for  ages  to  come;  whereas 
by  supposing  as  some  have  done, 
that  "  non  in  presentia  libertatem 
laturi"  refers  not  to  what  they  had 
yet  to  do,  but  to  what  they  had  o/- 
readi/  done;  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  previous  to  this  speech, 
*'  as  if  it  were"  not  to  obtain  liberty 
now  for  the  first  time ;  there  is  a  pal- 
pable necessity  for  some  verbal  alter* 
ations,  or  unnatural  twistings,  to 
effect  this  sense  legitimately.  By 
placing  a  point  of  interrogation,  in- 
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deed,  after  "  laturi,"  and  by  connect- 
ing *•  indomiti  and  integri"  with  it, 
BO  as  to  make  the  sense,  "  shall  we, 
all  entire  and  unsubdued  as  we  are, 
not  likewise  obtain  liberty  for  the 
present?"  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  our  own  ingenuity,  which,  how- 
ever, will  probably  be  mistaken  by 
the  judicious  and  thinking  scholar 
for  absurdity. 

In  the  first  book  of  Livy's  History, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  S4th 
diapter,  the  following  stotement  is 
made : — The  historian  is  speaking  of 
Ae  elder  Tarquin,  who,  under  the 
designation  of  Lucumo,had  removed, 
along  with  his  wife,  Tanaquil,  from 
Tarquinii  to  Rome.  Hereupon,  he 
obacryes,  "  Has  opes  cogitationes- 
que  secum  portantes,  urbem  ingressi 
sunt,  domicilioque  ibi  comparato  Lu« 
dum  Tarquinium  Prisum  edidere  no- 
men." 

Upon  this  sentence  there  is  no 
note  or  observation  in  any  one  of  the 
classical  commentations  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  ; 
and  yet  it  appears  to  me  not  a  little 
odd,  and  even  absurd,  that  Livy 
should  state  Lucumo  as  assuming  a 
name  which  bears  a  reference  to  ano- 
ther person  not  yet  known  or  heard 
of.  In  fact,  Lucumo  could  not  npw 
assume  the  appellation  or  cognomen 
of  "  Priacus, '  as  posterity,  and  they 
alone,  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  there  should  ever 
appear  another  Tarquin  less  andent 
tnan  this  one.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  Tarquin,  as  an  aged  individual, 
assumed  this  title ;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  great  age  at  this  time ; 
and,  in  fact,  Arom  the  drcumstances 
of  his  previous  life,  and  ^m  the 
length  of  his  future  reign,  it  appears 
that  he  was  "  not  aged,"  whilst  his 
son,  Turquinius  Superbus,  who  at- 
tained, in  all  probability,  to  an  age  . 
infinitely  more  advanced,  was  never 
denied  by  such  an  appellative. 

Had  Livy  been  barely  stating  any 
event  which  took  place  under  Tar- 
^nius  Superbus'  reign,  and  merely 
m  reference  to  that  reign,  the  case 
had  indeed  been  di£Percnt ;  he  might 
have  said,  that  such  and  such  im- 
provements were  made  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  T.  Superbus,  in  the 
same  muiner  as  we  say  every  day, 
that  the  Lady  of  the  lake  was  writ* 
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ten  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  that 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn  painted  such 
and  such  "chefs  d'oeuvre."  But  when 
Livy  stotes  drcumstantially  an  act 
of  Lucumo  himself,  in  changing  his 
own  name  for  another,  which  he  then 
thought  proper  to  assume,  he  was 
bound,  in  common  sense,  to  give  the 
name  which  he  actually  did  assume 
and  appropriate  to  himsdf ;  and  that 
name  was  not  "  Priscus,"  nor  could 
it  be  so,  but  was  undeniably  mere- 
ly L.  Tarquinius,  from  Tarquinii, 
whence  he  came  to  Rome. 

Besides,  on  other  similar  occasions, 
and  even  when  the  slip  would  imply 
no  such  absurdity,  Livy  shews  him- 
self peculiarly  wary  and  accurate. 
If  any  instance  can  be  more  apposite 
than  another,  it  must  be  that  of  die 
younger  Tarquin,  who  was  after- 
wards designed  "  Superbus."  In 
this  case,  the  words  of  Livy,  at  the 
beginninff  of  the  49th  chapter,  are, 
"  Inde  L.  Tarquinius  regnare  oc- 
cepit  cui  Superbo  cognomen  facta 
indiderunt."  Had  Livy,  in  this  in- 
stance, merely  sUted,  •*  Inde  Ludus 
Tarquinius  Superbus  r^are  occe- 
pit,'  no  one  would  have  found  much 
fault  with  him,  as  this  mode  of  in<i 
accuracy  is  sanctioned  by  every  day's 
usage ;  but  he  is  quite  distinct  and 
accurate,  and  gives  you  the  drcum- 
stances which,  in  his  opinion,  led  to 
the  cognomen  afterwards  given  of 
*'  Superbus."  The  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  case  of  Caius 
Martins,  who,  from  the  taking  of 
Corioli,  was  afterwards  designated 
CorioUnus ;  he  is  not  introduced  at 
once  "  slap  dash,"  under  his  moat 
distinguished  and  honourable  title, 
but  the  statement  is  made  in  Livy's 
usually  distinct  and  accurate  man- 
ner. Lib.  9,  c.  33.  "  Erat  tum  in 
castris  inter  primores  juvenum  C. 
MartiUs,  cm  cognomen  poBiea  Corio^ 
lanofiiit." 

Of  the  same  kidney  is  the  follow- 
ing  statement  in  the  3 1st  chapter  of 
the  6ih  book :  *'  Creati  consules  L. 
Valerius  Potitus,  M.  Manlius,  cui 
Capitolino  postea  etiam  fuit  c(^o« 
men." 

In  the  history  of  Ludus  Tarqui* 
nins,  by  Dionysius,  there  is  no  moni- 
tion made  of  the  co^omen  Priscus 
at  all.  Tarquin's  onp;inal  coming  to 
Rome,  and  tne  changing  of  his  nam^ 
from  Lucumo  to  '^  Lucras,"  Lr  nar- 
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mted  by  Dionysiut  in  the  foUowiog 
words  :  *'  Ait/x/oy  fctP  »pti  AwKOfUi* 
peg  'mvtm  rt  0trm  roxotpop  ovofitt,  T«^ 
MVPiOP  Zt  TO  avpyywiMP  nrt  rne  vdhutg 

From    the  above   considerations, 
taken  in  connection  with  others  which 


Freedom*  C^cpl- 

iBtght  be  adduced,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  early  copier  has 
added  the  word  '*  Priscus'  in  the 
margin,  or  over  the  line,  which, 
through  the  carelessness  or  stupidity 
of  Editors,  has  gradually  crept  into 
the  text.  Gaxv A. 


^reetfom* 


AwAT  !  away  I  my  f^laDi  tteed ! 

Daab  on  where'er  thy  fancy  guide  ( 
Let  nought  thy  lightning  course  impede. 

Nor  rock,  nor  glen,  nor  foaming  tide: 
TSlovr  let  her  on  her  minion  smile, 

As  once  she  dared  to  smile  on  me. 
And  let  his  heart  dance  light  the  while, 
'  But  I,  my  gallant  steed,  am  free  ! 

Da^  Ob  !  dash  on  !  I  love  those  wares, — 

I  love  tihis  wild  and  desart  shore ; 
Those  billows   have  been  brave  men*s 
graves, 

There's  mosic  in  their  hollow  roar ! 
Ha !  once  again  my  soul  bounds  high. 

New  life   runt  tingling  through  my 
veins; 
I  scorn  the  glance  of  that  bright  eye. 

And  trample  in  the  dust  her  chains. 

On  !  my  good  Arab,  swift  as  %ht ! 

Sweep  with  the  winds  across  the  moor; 
The  gloom  and  gathering  douds  of  night 

Are  bugbears  only  fbr  the  boor ;.— . 
Hark  1  how  the  thunder  rattling  plays 

Through  that  dark  lurid  slcy  above ; 
Ay!  this  is  better  than  the  blaze 

Of  banquets,  and  the  tale  of  love  I 


Nay,  slack  not  yet  thy  eager  speed. 

The  world  is  wide, — and  lies  beffase  usi 
Dash  on  !  dash  on  1  my  gallant  steed. 

See  !  now  the  burning  sun  shines  o*cr 
us! 
Its  beams  are  flashing  on  my  brain, 

I  feel  their  scorching,  maddening  powV ; 
Look  there !  look  there  !  that  face  agaia. 

That  magic  smile,  that  secret  bow'r ! 

Away  !  away  !  she  smil*d  on  kirn  ; 

The  bow*r  is  deck*d,  but  not  for  me  ; 
Ho  !  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim. 

Let  me  drink  deep,  fDr  1  am  firee  ! 
And  let  her  on  thy  breast  redine,' 

And  heave  the  fond  luxurious  sigh  ; 
And  let  her  lip  be  prest  to  thine. 

With  laughter  in  her  wanton  eye  ! 

There  was  a  time  those  eyes  of  blue 

On  other  features  lovM  to  rest ; 
There  was  a  time  that  foir  form  knew 

No  other  pillow  than  my  breast ; 
A  dream !  a  dream  !  she  lov*d  me  not, — 

Hearts   once    enthrallM   what    powV 
could  sever  ? 
Away  !  my  steed,  fly  swift  as  thought,    ' 

And  bear  me  firom  her  smiles  for  enfer  t 
H.G.  B. 


8KBTCUE8  OF  THE  EARLY  BISTOAT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  aCOTLAND. 

No.  rv. 


The  fourth  General  Asse^Uy  of 
tlie  Church  of  Scotland  was  more 
regularly  constituted  than  any  of 
those  which  preceded  it.  Its  pro« 
ceedings  appear  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  much  solemnity  and 
decorum,  and  have  been  recocded 
at  considerable  length.  The  loU 
of  those  who  were  present  is  more 
fuHy  given  in  the  ''  Bujk  of  the 
Universal  Kirk"  than  in  Cidder- 
wood's  large  MS. ;  and  as  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  constitution  of 
^e  Cpurt^  and  the  state  of  4he 
Qiurch,  it  is  here  set  down^  from 
the  former  source. 

"  The  Convention  of  the  Kirk  of  . 


Scotland,  gatherit  in  Edinbur^  tha 
penult  day  of  Juuj  1568,  in  the 
quhilk  wer  present  Uie  Superintend 
Oents,  Ministers,  and  CommissioB* 
ars,  after-written. 

''  Superintendents;  Mrs.  Johne 
Spottiswood  of  Loudiiane,  Johne 
Wynrhame  of  Fyfe,  Johne  WiUock 
of  Qlasgow,  Johne  Areskine  #f  Dm 
of  Angus,  Johne  Carswell  of  Ar^ 
gyle." 

"  Ministers  and  CommisaMaars ; 
Johne  Knox  Minister  of  Edii^m^, 
James  Banow  and  Edward  Hope 
Commissionars ;  James  Long«  Mr 
Darid  Lindesay  Minister  at  Xaithy 
Patrick  Cockbtom  and  Jotme  Brown 
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Commissioiiare ;  Mr  Johne  Craig  Mi- 
nister at  Halieruidehouse,  John  Hart 
and  William  Oswald,  Commission- 
ars ;  Williame  Harlaw  Minister  of 
St.  Cutbbert's  Kirk,  Johne  iBarroun 
Minister  of  Mussilbargh,  Mr  Thomas 
Cranstoun  Minister  at  Tranent, 
Alexander  Forrester  Minister  of  Li- 
bertoun,  Mr  Greorge  Fnird  Minister 
of  Dummanie,  Mr  David  Weymis 
Minister  of  Ratho,  David  Cnnning- 
hame  Minister  of  Lanerick,  James 
Walker  Minister  of  Steinston,  Paul 
Methven  Minister  of  Jedburgh,  Mr 
George  Hay  Minister  at  Eddilstoun, 
Christopher  Gudman  Minister  at  St. 
Andrew  8>  Mr  Cieorge  Leslie  Minister 
at  Straithmigbw,  Richard  Melvill 
Mimater  at  Inchbniock  and  Marit ; 
Johne  Douglas  of  Pamfrestoun,  and 
Johne  Douglas  in  Howden  Commis- 
alonara  of  the  ELlrk  of  Calder;  the 
Laird  of  Spot  Commissionar  for  Dun- 
bar^ and  diverse  in  the  Merse ;  James 
Fleming  Elder  and  Commissionitf 
of  (Glasgow,  the  Laird  of  Lye  Com- 
missionar of  Lanerick,  the  Laird 
of  Barre  Commissionar  of  Kyle, 
Johne  Cathcart  of  Cariltoun  Com- 
misnonar  of  Carrick,  Mr  Robert  Pont 
Elder  and  Commissionar  of  St  An- 
drew's, Thomas  Scott  of  Hayning 
Commiasionar  for  Selcraig  and  Mel- 

T08- 

In  this  roll,  the  designation  of 
"  Mr"  is  not  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed, but  seems  to  be  confined  to 
those  who  had  received  an  academi- 
cal degree;  and  this  circnmstance 
ma^  serve  to  shew,  that  the  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  the 
first  reformed  ministers  in  Scotland, 
as  being,  in  general,  men  of  no  edu« 
cation,  is  not  well  founded.  The 
reader  will  observe,  that  some  of  the 
llinisters  are  styled  Ministers  "  of," 
whOe  others  are  styled  "  at,"  their 
particular  parishes  or  churches. 
Whether  this  distinction  be  acciden- 
tal or  designed,  and,  if  designed,  upon 
what  it  is  founded,  does  not  appear. 
As  only  two  of  the .  Commissioners 
are  called  "  Elders,"  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  not  then  a  necessary 
qualification  for  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly.  Indeed  there 
is  some  reason  to  think,  that  at  first 
it  was  not,  as  now,  a  representative 
court,  but  open  to  all  the  members 
of  die  Church.  A  roll  of  those  pre- 
sent ia  very  seldom  inserted  eiUier 


in  the  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
or  in  the  MS.  Calderwood.  But  in 
many  of  the  subsequent  Assemblies, 
mention  is  made,  not  only  of  Super- 
intendents, Ministers,  and  Commis- 
sioners, but  also  of  Barons,  Burgesses, 
and  Gentlemen ;  and  in  a  supplica- 
tion presented  by  the  Church  to  the 
Regent,  in  1574,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  **  It  is  not  unknown  to  your 
Grace,  that,  since  the  time  God  hath 
blessed  this  country  with  the  light 
of  the  Evangell,  two  Godly  Assem- 
blies  of  the  whole  general  ku-k  of  this 
realme  should  be  ilk  year,  as  well  of 
all  the  members  thereof  in  all  estates, 
as  •fthe  Ministers"  But  the  incon- 
venience of  this  mode  of  meeting 
was  soon  felt,  and  in  the  Assembly 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent sketch,  the  attendance  of  the 
Ministers  was  ordained  to  be  limited 
by  the  calls  of  business,  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Superintendents.  It 
may  be  proper,  however,  to  take  a 
regular  survey  of  its  proceedings. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  .A^m- 
bly  was  held  in  the  house  of  ''  Mr 
Hendrie  Law."  Mlio  Uiis  person 
was  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. Calderwood  Large  MS.  VoL 
I.  p.  289.)  has  preserved  some  very 
minute  and  interesting  particulara 
concerning  the  ^'  first  face"  of  a 
Church  among  the  Reformers  in 
Edinburgh,  and  has  commemorated 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members ; 
but  the  name  of  Law  does  not  appear. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  reputation  and 
zeal,  or  his  house  would  not  have 
been  thus  honoured  by  the  Refor- 
mers. 

The  first  Session  was  opened  with 
prayer,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded 
to  lay  down  a  series  of  regulations 
for  conducting  their  inquiries  into  the 
general  state  of  the  Church,  and  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  its  Ministers  and 
members.  Trial  was  first  to  be  had 
of  the  Superintendents, — a  r^;ulation 
which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb all  the  parallels  which  have  been 
drawn  between  this  class  of  Minis- 
ters and  Bishops.  Balfour,  in  his 
MS.  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  344.,  says, 
that,  at  first,  **  the  Scots  were  not  re- 
solved whether  to  embrace  the  Re- 
formation of  England,  or  that  of 
Geneva."  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bring  any  proofs  of  their  want  of 
Rr 
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resolution  upon  this  point,  from  the 
history  of  the  times.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendents  is  always 
represented,  in  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, as  a  temporary  expedient; 
and  from  the  very  beginning,  those 
who  exercised  the  office  were  subject 
to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  composed 
of  Presbyters,  Elders,  and  lay  Com- 
missioners. If  they  had  felt,  or  fan- 
cied in  themselves,  any  peculiar  or 
episcopal  authority,  they  would  never 
have  submitted  to  such  uncanonical 
handling. 

After  trial  was  taken  of  the  Super- 
intendents, the  Elders  of  every  par- 
ticular kirk  were  to  be  charged,  in 
God's  name,  to  declare  what  diey 
knew  touching  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  their  Minister.  After  the  Minis- 
ters, the  Elders  of  every  kirk  were 
to  be  tried  concerning  such  thii^  as 
might  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Avhile 
the  inquiry  was  going  on^  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  it,  whether 
Minister  or  Elder,  was  to  be  remov- 
ed :  and  in  the  event  of  his  being 
convicted  of  what  was  allied  against 
him,  he  was  to  have  no  vote  tul  he 
satisfied  the  Assembly.  The  Super- 
intendents, with  the  Ministers  and 
Elders  within  their  bounds,  were 
then  to  declare  the  general  state  of 
the  kirks  under  their  inspection,  an4 
the  offences  which  they  knew  to  pre- 
vailj  tlut  mca^surcij  might  be  taken 
accordingly. 

In  thb  Session,  it  was  also  ordain- 
ed, "  that  if  Ministers  be  disobedient 
to  Su|>crinteti(lent3,  in  anie  thing  be- 
longing to  eiliBcation,  they  must  be 
subject  to  correctione."  At  the  same 
time.  Intimation  wiis  appointed  to  be 
made  throughout  the  whole  church, 
of  thc!  order  which  had  now  been  es- 
tablished for  the  discipline  of  all  its 
servants ;  and  all  who  had  any  thing 
to  lay  to  thc  chart^e  of  Superin ten- 
den  ta^  Ministers,  Elders,  or  Deacons, 
were  rcqturtxl  to  do  so  at  the  next 
AfiSCTivblyj  to  be  held  in  December. 
Ministers,  however,  were  admonish- 
ed '*  not  to  leave  iheir  flocks  for  com- 
ing to  the  said  Aasembly,  except  they 
have  complaints  to  make,  or  ellia  be 
complained  upon^  or  at  the  least  be 
warned  thereto  be  the  Superinten- 
dent,* 

In  the  Second  Session  of  this  As- 
sembly»  which  was  held  on  the  last 
day  of  June,  Alexander  Gordon^  who 


had  been  Bishop  of  Galloway,  but 
who  now  professed  the  reformed 
creed,  seems  to  have  presented  a  pe- 
tition, praying  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted Superintendent  of  the  district 
included  in  his  former  diocese.  The 
Assembly  replied ;  1st,  That  they 
bad  no  evidence  of  his  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  people,  or  presented  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  province  of 
Galloway ;  and,  2d,  That  although 
be  might  have  a  presentation  from 
the  Council,  he  had  not  observed  the 
order  laid  down  for  the  election  of 
Superintendents,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  acknowledged  by  tbem  at 
present.  They  promised  him  their 
aid,  however,  if  the  kirks  of  Gallo- 
way should  bereafter  solicit,  and  thc 
Lords  of  Council  present  lum  to  the 
office.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  re- 
<^uired  to  subscribe  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, and  letters  were  sent  to  the 
kirks  of  Galloway  to  learn  their  opi- 
nion and  wishes  in  the  matter.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  the  mor^ 
zealous  Reformers  were  doubtful  of 
the  sincerity  of  Grordon's  professions, 
and  ascribed  them  to  a  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  fruits  of  his  benefice^  more 
than  to  any  concern  for  the  interest 
of  the  church ;  and  that  they  would 
rather  have  had  some  person  whose 
principles  were  more  decided  to  watch 
over  that  district.  In  a  visit  which 
he  made  to  that  part  of  the  country 
soon  after  the  rising  of  this  Assem- 
bly, Knox  carried  with  ^im  Mr 
Robert  Pont,  and  left  him  in  the 
house  of  the  Master  of  Maxwell ; 
with  a  view,  it  has  been  thought,  to 
his  being  proposed  as  Superintendent 
of  Galloway.  But  the  piety  and 
learning  of  ront  were  not  duly  ap- 
preciate by  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict, v^ho  continued  long  subject  to 
the  superstitions  of  popery.  In  the 
following  Assembly,  indeed,  be  was 
put  upon  the  leet  for  the  offiice.  But 
Gordon  was  appointed,  with  the  power 
of  a  Commissioner,  to  admit  Minis- 
ters,*£xhorters,  and  Readers,  and  "to 
do  such  other  things,  as  war  before 
accustomed  in  planting  of  kirks." 

In  this  Session  the  Assembly  re- 
newed their  injunctions  upon  Minis- 
ters to  be  ''  subject  to  the  Superin- 
tendents in  all  lavTful  admonitions." 
It  was  also  enacted^  that  all  Minister^ 
regularly  admitted  to  their  Kirks 
shall  remain,  unless  they    can  be 
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proTed  criminal  In  life  or  doctrine. 
But  such  as  have  been  serving  with* 
oat  a  formal  admission,  may  be  re- 
cdTed  or  refused  by  tbeir  respective 
Kirks,  as  they  can  shew  canse.  And 
the  trial  of  those  who  have  not  been 
already  examined  was  appointed  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  best-reformed  kirk 
within  the  bounds.    To  these  regu- 
lations, tending  so  manifestly  to  es- 
tablish the  independence  and    re- 
spectability of  tlie   Ministers,  was 
added  an  injunction,  that  Superin- 
tendents, at  the  time  of  their  visita- 
tion, **  tak*  accompt  what  bookes  the 
Ministers  have  in   store,  and  how 
they  doe  profite  from  time  to  time 
in  reiding  and  studying  the  samen." 
The  only  other  business  transacted 
in  this  Session,  was  the  taking  order 
with  some  charges  which  had  been 
brooght  a^inst  particular  Ministers. 
In  the  rhird  Session,  which  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  July,  it  was 
ordained,  that  Elders  refusing  to  as- 
sist Ministers  in  correcting  offences, 
should,  after  admonition,  be  excom- 
municated, and  that  Ma^trates  pro- 
fessing the  reformed  faith  shoula  be 
dedt  with  in  the  same  manner.     It 
was  also  concluded,  that,  in  future, 
no  Minister  should  be  admitted  with- 
out nomination  of  the  people,  and 
due  examination  and  induction  by 
the  Superintendent.   Those  who  had 
been    otherwise    "  intrused"    since 
1558,  were  to  make  supplication  for 
their  provision  according  to  the  re- 
gulations laid  down  in  the  former 
Session.     Ministers,  Exhorters,  and 
Readers,  having  complained  of  the 
smallness  of  their  stipends,  it  was 
ordered,  that,  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, they  should  give  in  to  their 
respective  Superintendents  their  par- 
ticular cases,  spedfying  the  amount 
of  their  stipend,  and  assigning  the. 
reasons  of  its  insufficiency,  that  sup- 
lication  for  suitable  aid  may  be  made 
to  tibe  Queen  and  Council.    In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the 
stipends  of  the  Ministers  were  in 
many  cases  not  paid,  from  the  Queen 
having    granted    remission    of   the 
thirds  due  from  those  who  possessed 
benefices,  a  supplication  should  im- 
mediately be  presented  to  her  High- 
ness upon  tms  point,  and  also  for 
providing  stipenda  to  the  Ministers 
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of  burghs  where  the  thirds  were  in- 
sufficient. The  restoration  of  manses 
and  glebes  to  the  Ministers,  the  re- 
paration of  decayed  kirks,  and  some 
provision  for  maintaining  schools  in 
every  parish,  and  for  supporting  the 
poor,  were  points  upon  which  it  was 
also  agreed  to  make  supplication. 

The  Fourth  Session,  which  was 
held  on  the  second  day  of  July,  was 
devoted  to  arrangements  for  a  more 
regular  and  extensive  dispensation  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  Mr  John 
Scharp,  who  (according  to  Knox, 
p.  311,)  had  left  the  ministry  for 
some  more  profitable  vocation,  was 
charged  to  return  to  the  sacred  office. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Town  Council,  it  was  ordained, 
that  Mr  John  Craig,  at  this  time 
Minister  at  Holyro<Hlhouse,  should 
be  associated  with  Knox  in  the 
Ministry  of  Edinburgh.  Several  Po- 
pish pnesis  had  come  over  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Queen,  and,  since  her 
arrival,  the  service  of  the  mass  had 
been  regularly  performed  in  the 
chapel.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  labours  of  Craig  were  not  likely 
to  be  either  acceptable  or  useful.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  preach- 
ing three  times  during  the  week,  and 
twice  on  Sunday,  was  too  much  for 
the  declining  years  of  Knox,  who, 
by  his  previous  exertions,  had  me- 
nted  every  expression  of  respect  anA 
gratitude.  Some  delay  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  from  want  of  sufficient 
funds;  but  the  measure  was  soon 
after  accomplished,  and  Craig  offi- 
ciated as  colleague  to  Knox  for  nine 
years.  The  rest  of  this  Fourth  Ses- 
sion was  occupied  in  appointing 
Ministers  to  preach  in  those  oiistricts 
where  kirks  were  not  yet  planted. 

The  transactions  of  the  Fifth  S^ 
sion  are  briefly  recorded,  both  in 
Calderwood  and  the  Bulk  of  the 
Universal  Kirk,  as  follows:  "  David 
Forrest  was  requested  to  take  on  the 
Ministrie ;  Mr  Johne  Scharp  and 
Robert  Wilson  war  ordained  to  serve 
in  such  kirks  as  the  Assemblie  sotdd 
appoint  in  the  next  Session."  ' 

In  the  next  Session,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr  John  Scharp  should  serve 
in  any  kirk  which  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Lothian  might  appoint.  No 
farther  mention  is  made  of  Wilson's 
case ;  but  an  answer,  which  had  been 
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given  in  by  Forrest,  was  referred  to 
tne  Superintendent  of  Lothian  and 
the  kirk  of  Edinburgh.  In  describ- 
ing the  infant  church  of  the  Refor- 
mers, in  1558,  Calderwood  makes 
mention  of  one  David  Forrest,  who, 
with  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others, 
sometimes  exhorted  the  congregation. 
This  is  probably  the  person  referred 
to  above  ;  but  whether  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept  the  higher  office  of 
the  Mmistry,  or  what  was  his  answer 
to  the  Assembly,  does  not  appear. 
In  this  last  session,  John  Douglas  of 
Pumfrestone,  in  the  name  of  the 
kirk  <^  Calder,  complained,  that 
since  their  Minister  had  been  made 
Superintendent  of  Lothian,  the  word 
was  not  regularly  preached  to  them ; 
and  desired,  that  either  the  said  Su- 
perintendent should  be  restored  to 
them,  or  some  other  qualified  Minis- 
ter anpointed.  The  Assembly  ad- 
mitted the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
quest, but  added,  that  in  the  present 
scarcity  of  Ministers,  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  church  could  nqt  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  a  single  parish* 

"  Being  informed  that  Mr  David 
Spence  gave  Institution,  be  vertue  of 
the  Pope's  BuUes,  to  Mr  Robert 
Auchinmoutie  of  the  Prebendrie  of 
Bussell,  the  93d  of  June  last  by- 
past,  the  Assemblie  ordained,  that 
the  Superintendents  of  Fyfe  and 
Lowthian  take  order  respective  with 
the  forsaids  persons,  and  to  informe 
the  Justice-Olerk  to  call  them  to  par- 
ticular dietts,  for  breaking  of  the 
Queln's  acts,  if  they  find  me  mater 
deerlie  tried ;  and  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Lothian  signifie  the 
mater  to  the  Duke."  In  the  Par- 
liament 1560,  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  *'  Bishope  of  Rome,  called  Uie 
Pape^  have  no  jurisdiction  nor  au- 
ihoritie  within  this  realme  in  any 
time  coming;"  and  all  were  dis- 
charged fVom  desiring  or  holding 
title  or  office  from  him,  under  pain 
of  barratry :  so  that  the  transaction 
referred  to  above  was  obviously  iUe- 
fS^ ;— and  as  the  Ministers  at  this 


time  were  under  strong  apprehen- 
sions of  the  re-establishment  of  Po- 
pery, they  could  not  have  passed  it 
over.  When  they  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  general  state  of  the 
country  and  the  church,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  Supplication  should  be 
made  to  the  Queen  for  removing 
idolatry  and  suppressing  vice.  It 
was  also  agreed,  that  suit  should  be 
made  to  the  Justice-Clerk,  that  order 
may  be  taken  with  those  who  sre 
disobedient  to  Superintendents,  and 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  assistance 
and  support  to  the  visitors  of  Aber- 
deen and  Banffi  With  reg^  to 
questions  of  divorce,  it  was  agreed, 
tnat  the  decision  of  them  Mould 
either  be  transferred  to  the  kirk,  or 
that  persons  of  reputation  and  jiuk- 
ment  should  be  established  for  toe 
purpose. 

The  form  of  the  SuppUcatioD  to 
the  Queen  and  Council  was  drawn 
up  by  Knox,  and  is  inserted  in  bit 
History,  p.  311.  In  addition  to  the 
points  specially  mentioned  above,  it 
contains  very  earnest  pleadings  for 
stipends  to  the  Ministers,  and  for 
provision  to  the  poor.  Calderwood 
says,  that  this  draught  of  the  Sap- 
phcation  was  read  in  the  Assembly, 
and  generally  approved  of.  He  even 
adds,  that  some  of  the  Members 
wished  that  '' more  sharpness  had 
been  used."  But  Lethington  and 
the  Court-party  regarded  it  as,  in 
many  particulars,  harsh  and  oncilled 
for.  He  ridiculed  the  fear  of  Popenr 
being  again  introduced,— afearwniiS 
this  Supplication  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed,— and  prevailed  so  far,  thtt 
ne  was  permitted  to  drawupsno* 
ther  form  of  the  Supplication,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  r9* 
tain  the  substance, 

"  And  swa  dissolves  this  Amem* 
blie,  and  appoint  it  to  convene  ague 
the  25th  of  December  Qixt  te  eum, 
in  Edinburgh. 

"  Sic  subscribitur, 

"  John*  Gbat." 
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THE  TALES  OF  A  TAAVELLER.  sf  GEOFFREY  CEATOK^  OEMT. 

It  is  always  a  disagreeable  task  to  tell  an  old  friend  that  you  are  not 
pleased  with  him^ — and  it  is  pecldiarly  embarrassing  when  you  are  conscious 
that  the  ground  of  complaint  consists^  less  of  any  tangible  offence^  than  of  a 
crowd  of  petty  grievances  and  microscopic  vexations,  each  of  them  very  en- 
■ignificant  in  itself^  but  altogether  amounting  to  a  pretty  formidable  quan- 
tum of  annoyance.    Now,  tnis  is  exactly  the  situation  in  which  we  stand 
with  our  old  friend  Geoffrey  Crayon.    Here  is  a  new  work,  by  the  author  of 
the  Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridg^  Hall,  and  one  precisely  similar  in  kin(f ; 
poaacflniDg,  to  a  certain  extent,  every  characteristic  of  those  beautiful  works, 
and  yet  so  evidently  inferior  in  degree — so  much  less  delicate  and  refined  in 
its  humorous  parts — so  much  less  touching  in  the  pathetic  (by-the-bye,  there 
is  little  of  the  latter^^-80  nearly  approaching  to  common-pla^,  in  some  of  its 
remarks  on  life  and  manners,  and  to  prosing  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  its 
tales,  that  we  feel  occasionally  inclined  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  we  are  not 
perusing  a  successful  imitation  of  the  author's  style,  rather  than  an  original 
-work  ?  In  one  point  only  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller 
are  equal  to  their  predecessors,  and  Uiat  is,  the  peculiar  elegance  of  style,  and 
happy  quaintness  of  verbal  expression  in  subjects  of  a  comic  cast,  which  are 
80  characteristic  of  Mr  Irving  s  writings.    These  the  present  work  possesses 
in  perfection,  but  in  almost  every  other  point  we  feel  conscious,  sometime^ 
witnout  being  able  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  the  feeling,  of  a  deficiency 
— of  a  certain  coldness  and  constraint--of  an  inartificial  and  languid  tone  in 
the  longer  tales^  and  an  abruptness  and  want  of  point  in  some  of  the  shorter, 
lor  which  we  were  not  altogether  prepared.   In  particular,  the  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  tales  in  the  present  work,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Young 
Italian,  and  the  Narrative  of  Buckthome,  are  extremely  deficient  in  interest; 
and  the  denouement  of  the  first  is  so  obviously  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
consequences  it  is  supposed  to  produce,  that  the  reader  immediately  thinks 
of  the  awkward  win^gs  up  and  lame  explanations  of  Mrs  Radcliff's  ro- 
mances.    In  Buckthome,  again,  where  the  author  has  obviously  ventured 
MUra  crepidam,  in  an  attempt  to  exhibit  some  varied  and  enlarged  views  of 
life,  the  same  want  of  sequence  in  the  incidents,  with  a  good  deal  of  feeble* 
ness  in  the  execution,  is  visible.     Invention,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  quality 
in  which  he  is  most  deficient.    Give  him  the  most  insignificant  legend,  and 
be  contrives  to  throw  over  it  a  wonderful  interest,  by  that  tone  of  quiet,  sub- 
dued humour,  and  that  admirable  command  of  corresponding  language,  which 
he  possesses  ;  but  the  creation  of  the  incidents  of  a  Tale,  and  indeed  any 
prcuonged  or  continuous  painting  of  character,  seem  to  be  beyond  his  powers. 
His  characters,  like  his  jokes,  disclose  themselves  only  in  hints  and  insinua^ 
tions  ;  and  his  Tales  seem  rather  to  consist  of  a  number  of  lively  or  grace- 
ful d^criptions,  than  of  a  series  of  scenes  bearing  on  any  definite  or  precon- 
ceived end.    But — irhfe  de  critique  ;  it  is  time  our  readers  should  see  what 
they  have  to  expect. 

The  work  is  dirided  into  four  parts,  entitled.  Strange  Stories  by  a  Ner- 
vous Cventleman—Buckthome  and  his  Friends— The  Italian  Banditti-— and 
the  Money-Diggers.  £ach  of  these  parts  serves  as  the  frame- work  for  se- 
veral narratives ;  and  of  the  four,  the  first,  which  consists  principally  of 
serio-comic  ghost  stories,  and  the  last  consisting  of  some  Ihitch  legends, 
relating  to  tne  subject  of  hidden  treasure,  are  decidedly  the  best.  The 
Nervous  Gentleman's  Tales  are  preceded  by  an  extremely  well- written  In- 
troduction, aboundk^  with  delicate  humour,  and  happy  sketches  of  a  con- 
vivial party  assembled  at  the  seat  of  an  old  fox-hunting  Baronet  in  the 
country.  Indeed  the  author  has  a  trick  of  wasting  his  powers  on  his  Intro- 
ducdons,  to  the  manifest  injury  and  damage  of  the  Tales,  to  which  they 
serve  as  a  Preface ;  just  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  an  unlucky  urchin,  in 
preparing  for  are  joicing  day,  blow  away  his  whole  magazine  of  combus* 
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tibles  in  preliroiDary  explosions^  before  the  imporUut  moment  when  they 
were  to  be  made  use  of.  Of  the  legends  which  follow,  the  Irishman's  Tik 
is  a  very  fair  specimen.  # 

OB, 

The  Adventures  of  my  Orandfather. 

My  grand&ther  was  a  bold  Dragoon,  for  it's  a  profession,  d*ye  see,  that  has  run  in 
the  fiunily.  All  my  foreftithen  have  been  Dragoons,  and  died  on  the  field  of  honoor, 
except  myself,  and  I  hope  my  posterity  may  be  able  to  say  the  same ;  however,  I 
don*t  mean  to  be  vain-glorious. — Well,  my  grandfather,  as  I  said,  was  a  bold  Dra- 
goon, and  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  ftct,  he  was  one  of  that  vety  army 
which,  according  to  my  uncle  Toby,  swore  so  terribly  in  Flanders.  He  could  swear 
a  good  stick  himself;  and^  moreover,  was  the  very  man  that  introduced  the  doctrine 
Corporal  Trim  mentions,  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mode  of  keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch-water  by  burnt  brandy.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it*s  nothing  to  the  purport  of  my  story.  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  that  my  grand- 
father was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  humbugged.  He  had  seen  service,  or,  according  lo 
his  own  phrase,  he  had  seen  the  devil — and  that's  saying  every  thing. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfother  was  on  his  way  to  England,  for  which  he  in- 
tended to  embark  from  Ostend — bad  luck  to  the  place ! — for  one  where  I  was  kept  by 
storms  and  head-winds  for  three  long  days,  and  the  devil  of  a  jolly  companion  or 
pretty  Dture  to  comfort  me.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my  grandfkther  was  on  his  way 
to  England,  or  rather  to  Ostend— no  matter  which.  It's  all  the  same.  So  one  evening, 
towards  night-fall,  he  rode  jollily  into  Bruges. — ^Very  like  you  all  know  Bruges, 
gentlemen ;  a  queer,  old«>fashioned  Flemish  town,  once,  they  say,  a  great  place  fbr 
trade  and  money.making  in  old  times,  when  the  Mjmheers  were  in  their  glory ;  but 
almost  as  large  and  as  empty  as  an  Irishman's  pocket  at  the  present  day, — Well, 
gentlemen,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fair.  All  Bruges  was  crowded ;  and  the 
canals  swarmed  with  Dutch  boats,  and  the  streets  swarmed  with  Dutch  mercbonu  ; 
and  there  was  hardly  any  getthig  along,  for  goods,  wares,  and  mercfaaDdina,  and 
peasants  in  big  breeches,  and  women  in  half  a  score  of  petticoats. 

My  grandfother  rode  jollily  along,  in  his  easy  slashing  way,  for  he  was  a  sauqr 
sun-shiny  fellow — staring  about  him  at  the  nootley  crowd,  and  the  old  houses  with 
gable-ends  to  the  street,  and  storks*  nests  on  the  chimneys ;  winking  at  the  yafkowa 
who  showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  joking  the  women  right  and  left  in  the 
street ;  all  of  whom  laughed,  and  took  it  in  amazing  good  part ;  for  though  he  did 
not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  yet  he  had  always  a  knack  of  making  himself  un- 
derstood among  the  women. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  being  the  time  of  the  annual  fair,  all  the  town  was  crowded, 
every  inn  and  tavern  AiII,  and  my  grandfather  applied  in  vain  fh>m  one  to  the  other 
for  admittance.  At  length  he  rode  up  to  an  old  rackety  inn  that  looked  ready  to  fhU 
to  pieees,  and  which  all  the  rats  would  have  run  away  from,  if  they  could  have  ftnmd 
room  in  any  other  house  to  put  their  heads.  It  was  just  such  a  queer  buOding  as  you 
see  in  Dutch  pictures,  with  a  tall  roof  that  reached  up  hito  the  clouds,  and  as  Qumy 
garrets  one  over  the  other  as  the  seven  heavens  of  Mahomet.  Nothing  had  saved  it 
from  tumbling  down  but  a  stork's  nest  on  the  chimney,  whkh  always  brings  good 
luck  to  a  house  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  at  the  very  time  of  my  grandfrither's  ar- 
rival, there  were  two  of  these  long-legged  birds  of  grace  standing  like  ghosts  on  the 
chimney  top.  Faith,  but  they've  kept  tl^  house  on  its  legs  to  this  very  day,  Ibr  you 
may  see  it  any  time  you  pass  through  Bruges,  as  it  stands  there  yet,  only  it  is  turned 
into  a  brewery  of  strong  Flemish  beer,— at  least  it  was  so  when  I  came  that  way 
after  the  battle  of  Waterioo. 

My  grandfather  eyed  the  house  curiously  as  he  approached.  It  might  not^have  al- 
together struck  bis  fancy,  had  he  not  seen  in  large  letters  over  the  door, 

BEER  VERXOOPT  MAX  OOEDEH  DRAKX. 

My  grandfather  had  learnt  enough  of  the  language  to  know  that  the  sign  promised 
good  liquor.     ««  This  is  the  house  for  me,"  said  he,  stopping  short  before  the  door. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  dashing  Dragoon  was  an  event  in  an  old  inn,  fVeauented 
only  by  the  peaceful  sons  of  traffic.   A  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  a  stately  ample  man. 
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io  a  broad'  Flemish  hat,  and  who  was  the  great  man,  and  great  patron  of  the  estab« 
lishment,  sat  smoking  a  clean  long  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  door  ;  a  fat  little  distiller 
of  Geneva,  from  Schiedam,  sat  smoking  on  the  other ;  and  the  bottle-nosed  host  stood 
in  the  door,  and  the  comely  hostess,  in  crimped  cap,  beside  him ;  and  the  hostesses 
daughter,  a  plump  Flanders  Ian,  with  long  gold  pendants  in  her  ears,  was  at  a  side, 
window. 
*^  Hamph  !**  said  the  rich  bvij^er  of  Antwerp,  with  a  sulky  glance  at  the  stranger. 
**  Der  duy  vel  !*'  said  the  fat  little  distiller  of  Schiedam. 

The  landlord  saw,  with  the  quick  glance  of  a  publican,  that  the  new  guest  was  not 
at  all,  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  old  ones  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  himself  like 
my  grandfother*8  saucy  eye.     He  shook  his  head.     *'*•  Not  a  garret  in  the  house  but 
wasfiilL** 
'^  Not  a  garret  T  echoed  the  landlady. 
**  Not  a  garret  !"*  echoed  the  daughter. 

The  bori^er  of  Antwerp,  and  the  little  distiller  of  Schiedam,  continued  to  smoke 
their  pipes  sullenly,  eyeing  the  enemy  askance  from  under  their  broad  hats,  but  said 
nothing. 

My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten.  He  threw  the  reins  on  his 
hOTse*s  neck,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side,  stuck  one  arm  akimbo,  *^  Faith  and 
troth  !**  said  he,  ^'  but  TU  sleep  in  this  house  this  very  night.'* — As  he  said  this,  he 
gave  a  slap  on  bis  thigh,  by  way  of  emphasis— the  slap  went  to  the  landlady's  heart. 
He  followed  up  the  vow  by  jumping  off  his  horse,  and  making  his  way  past  the 
starhig  Mynheers,  into  the  public-room  — May  be  youVe  been  in  the  bar-room  of  an 
old  Flemish  inn^faith,  but  a  handsome  chamber  it  was  as  you'd  wish  to  see ;  with 
a  brick  floor,  and  a  great  fire*place,  with  the  whole  Bible  history  in  glazed  tiles  ^  and 
then  the  mantel-piece,  pitching  itself  head-foremost  out  of  the  wall,  with  a  whole  re* 
giment  of  cracked  teapots  and  earthen  jugs  paraded  on  it ;  not  to  mention  half-a- 
dozen  great  Delft  platters,  hung  about  the  room  by  way  of  pictures ;  and  the  little  bar 
in  ooe  corner,  and  the  bouncing  bar-maid  aside  of  it,  with  a  red  calico  cap  and  yellow 
ear-drops. 

My  grandfather  snapped  his  finger^  over  his  head,  as  he  cast  an  eye  round  the 
room—*^  Faith  t^iis  is  the  very  house  I've  been  looking  after,"  said  he. 

There  was  some  frirther  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison ;  but  my 
grandfather  was  an  old  soldier,  and  an  Irishman  to  boot,  and  not  easily  repulsed,  es- 
pecially after  he  had  got  hito  the  fortress.  So  he  blarneyed  Ae  landlord,  kissed  the 
landlord's  wife,  tickled  the  landlord's  daughter,  chucked  the  bar-maid  under  the  chin  t 
and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  and  a  burning 
shame  into  the  bargain,  to  torn  such  a  bold  Dragoon  into  the  streets.  So  they  laid 
their  beads  together,  that  is  to  say,  my  grandfather  and  the  landlady,  and  it  was  at 
length  agreed  to  accommodate  him  with  an  old  chamber  that  had  been  for  some  time 
shut  up. 

^  Some  say  it*s  haunted,"  whispered  the  landlord's  daughter;  '^  but  you  are  a  bold 
Dragoon,  and  I  dare  say  don*t  fear  ghosts." 

'^  The  divil  a  bit  I"  said  my  grandfather,  pinching  her  plump  cheek.  «<  But  if  I 
should  be  troubled  by  ghosts,  I*ve  been  to  the  Red  Sea  in  my  time,  and  have  a  plea- 
sant way  of  laying  them,  my  darling." 

And  then  he  whispered  something  to  the  girl  which  made  her  laugh,  and  give  him 
a  good-humoured  box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  there  was  nobody  knew  better  how  to 
make  his  way  among  the  petticoats  than  my  grandfother. 

In  a  tittle  while,  as  was  his  usual  way,  he  took  complete  possession  of  the  house, 
swaggering  ail  over  it ;  into  the  stable  to  look  after  his  hotse,  into  the  kitchen  to 
look  after  his  supper.  He  had  something  to  say  or  do  with  every  one ;  smoked  with 
the  Dutchmen,  drank  with  the  Germans,  slapped  the  landlord  on  the  shoulder, 
romped  with  his  daughter  and  the  bar-maid :— never  since  the  days  of  Alley  Croaker 
had  such  a  rattling  blade  been  seen;  The  landlord  stared  at  him  with  astonishment  | 
the  landlord's  daughter  hung  her  head  and  giggled  whenever  he  came  near;  and  as 
he  swaggered  along  the  oorridor,  with  his  sword  trailing  by  his  side,  the  maids  looked 
after  him,  and  whispered  to  one  another,  ^  What  a  proper  man  I" 

At  supper,  my  grandfather  took  command  of  the  table-d'hdte  as  thoogh  he  had 
been  at  home ;  helped  every  body,  not  forgetting  himself;  talked  with  every  one, 
whether  he  understood  their  language  or  not ;  and  made  Ids  way  into  the  intimacy  of  the 
rich  burger  of  Antwerp,  who  had  never  been  known  to  be  sociable  with  any  onedoring 
his  life.  In  foct,  he  revolutionized  the  whole  estahUshroenl,  and  gave  it  such  a  rouse; 
that  the  very  house  reeled  with  it  He  outsat  every  one  at  table  excepting  the 
little  fat  distiller  oC  Schiedam,  who  sat  soaking  a  long  time  before  he  broke  forth ; 
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bat  when  he  did,  he  was  a  very  devil  incarnate.  He  took  a  violent  afifection  for  mj 
graodfotber ;  so  they  sat  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  telling  stories,  and  singing 
Dutch  and  Irish  songs,  without  understanding  a  word  each  other  said,  until  the  Httk 
Hollander  was  fairly  swamped  with  his  own  gin  and  water,  and  carried  off  to  bed^ 
whooping  and  hiccuping,  and  trolling  the  burthen  of  a  low  Dutch  love  song. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  shown  to  his  quarters  up  a  large  staircase, 
composed  of  loads  of  hewn  timber ;  and  through  long  rigmarole  passages,  hung  with 
blackened  paintings  of  fish,  and  Anit,  and  game,  and  country  ftolics,  and  huge 
kitchens,  and  portly  Burgomasters,  such  as  you  see  about  oki-&shioned  Flemish  inns, 
till  at  length  he  arrived  at  his  room. 

An  old-times  chamber  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  crowded  with  aO  kinds  of  trum- 
pery. It  looked  like  an  infirmary  for  decayed  and  superannuated  i\irnitare,  where 
every  thing  diseased  or  disabled  was  sent  to  nurse  or  to  be  forgotten.  Or  rather,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  general  congress  of  old  legitimate  moveables,  where  every  kind 
and  countxy  had  a  representative.  No  two  chairs  were  alike.  Such  high  backs  and 
low  backs,  and  leather  bottoms,  and  worsted  bottoms,  and  straw  bottoms,  and  no 
bottoms ;  and  cracked  marbles  with  curiously-carved  1^,  holding  balls  in  their 
daws,  as  though  they  were  going  to  play  at  nine-pins. 

My  grandfather  made  a  bow  to  the  motley  assemblage  as  he  entered,  and,  havin^g 
midressed  himself,  placed  his  light  in  the  fire-place,  asking  pardon  of  the  tongs, 
which  seemed  to  be  making  love  to  the  shovel  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  whispering 
soft  nonsense  in  its  ear. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  were  by  this  time  sound  asleep,  for  your  Mynheers  are  hoge 
sleepers.  The  house^maids,  one  by  one,  crept  up  yawning  to  their  attics,  and  not  a 
female  head  in  the  inn  was  laid  on  a  pillow  that  night  without  dreaming  of  the  bold 
dragoon. 

My  grandfather,  for  his  part,  got  into  bed,  and  drew  over  him  one  of  those  great 
bags  of  down,  under  which  they  smother  a  man  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  there  he 
lay  melting,  between  two  feather  beds,  like  an  anchovy  sandwich  between  two  dices 
of  toast  and  butter.  He  was  a  warm-complexioned  man,  and  this  smothering  played 
the  very  deuce  with  him.  So,  sure  enough,  in  a  little  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  legkn  of 
imps  were  twitching  at  him,  and  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  in  a  fever  heat. 

He  lay  still,  however,  untit  all  the  house  was  quiet,  except  the  snoring  of  the  Myn- 
heers from  the  difilbrent  chambers,  who  answered  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  tones 
and  cadences,  like  so  many  bullfrc^  in  a  swamp.  The  quieter  the  house  became, 
the  more  unquiet  became  my  grandfather.  He  waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  until  at 
length  the  bed  became  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

^^  May  be  the  maid  had  warmed  it  too  much  ?**  said  the  curious  gentleman,  in- 
quiringly. 

^  I  rather  think  the  contrary,**  replied  the  Irishman.  ^  But«  be  that  as  it  mi^,  it 
grew  too  hot  for  my  grandfather.** 

^  Faith,  there*8  no  standing  this  any  longer,'*  says  he.  So  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  went  strolling  about  the  house. 

«'  What  for  ?"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman.  "  Why,  to  cool  hunself,  to  be  suie 
—or  perhaps  to  find  a  more  comfortable  bed — or  perhaps — But  no  matter  what  be 
went  for—be  never  mentioned — and  there*s  no  use  in  taking  up  our  time  in  cociiec- 
turing.**  B    f  J-. 

Well,  my  grandfather  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from  his  room,  and  was  re- 
tummg,  perfectly  cool,  when,  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  he  heard  a  strange  noise 
within.  He  paused  and  listened.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to  hum  a 
tune  in  defiance  of  the  asthma.  He  recollected  the  report  of  the  room  being  haunted ; 
but  he  was  no  believer  in  ghosts,  so  he  pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  peeped  in. 

Bgad,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  gambol  carrying  on  within,  enoi^h  to  have  astonished 
St.  Anthony  himself.  By  the  light  of  the  fire,  he  saw  a  pale,  wcazen-faced  felk>w  in 
a  long  flannel  gown,  and  a  tall  white  nigbt-cap  with  a  tassel  to  it,  who  sat  by  the  fire 
with  a  bdlows  under  his  arm  by  way  of  bagpipe,  from  which  he  forced  the  asthma- 
tical  music  that  had  bothered  my  grandftitber.  As  he  played,  too,  he  kept  twitching 
about  with  a  thousand  queer  contortions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing  about  his 
tasselled  night-cap. 

My  grandfother  thought  this  very  odd,  and  mighty  presumptuous,  and  was  about 
to  demand  what  business  he  had  to  play  his  wind4nstrument  in  another  gentleman^s 
quarters,  when  a  new  cause  of  astonishment  met  his  eye.  From  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rooip,  a  long.backed,  bandy-legged  chair,  covered  with  leather,  and  studded  aU 
over  in  a  coxcombical  fashion,  with  little  brass  nails,  got  suddenly  into  motion,  thrust 
out  first  a  daw-foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  lengthy  making  a  leg,  sUdcd  grace- 
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^aSif  up  to  an  ea^-cfaair  of  taroished  broca4i»,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  led  it 
^lantly  out  in  a  ghostly  minuet  about  the  floor. 

The  mu^cian  now  pished  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobbed  his  head  and  bis  night-cap 
about  like  mad.  By  degrees,  the  dancing  mania  seemed  to  seize  upon  all  other  pieces 
of  ftimltare.  The  antique,  long-bodied  chairs,  paired  off  in  couples,  and  led  d6wn  a 
country-dance ;  a  three-legged  stool  danced  a  hornpipe,  though  horribly  puzzled  by 
its  supernumerary  leg  ;  while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel  round  the  waist, 
and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German  waltz.  In  short,  all  the  moveables  got  in 
motion  ;  pirouetting,  hands  across,  right  and  left,  like  so  many  devils ;  all  except  a 
great  dothes-prass,  which  kept  curtsying  in  a  comer,  like  a  dowager,  in  exquisite 
time  to  the  music,  being  rather  too  corpulent  to  dance,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  loss  for  a 


hlj  grandfather  concluded  the  latter  to  be  the  reason ;  so  being,  like  a  true  Irish* 
man.  devoted  to  the  sex,  and  at  all  times  ready  for  a  fW>lic,  he  bounced  into  the  room, 
called  to  the  musician  to  strike  up  Paddy  0*Rafi^y,  capered  up  to  the  clothes-press, 
and  seiaed  upon  two  handles  to  lead  her  out :— ^when—whirr !  the  whole  revel  was 
at  an  end.  The  chairs,  tables,  tongs,  and  shovel,  slonk  in  an  instant  as  quietly  into 
their  places  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  musician  vanished  up  the  chimney, 
leaving  the  bellows  behind  him,  in  his  hurry.  My  grandfothea  found  himself  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  the  clothes-press  sprawling  before  hhn,  and  the  two 
handles  jerked  off,  and  in  his  hands. 

^  Tbra,  after  all,  this  was  a  mere  dream  !'*  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

**  The  devil  a  bit  of  a  dream  I**  replied  the  Irishman.  *'  There  never  was  a  truer 
fiKt  io  this  world.  Faith  I  should  have  liked  to  see  any  man  tell  my  grandfisUher  it 
was  a  dream.** 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  clothes-press  was  a  mighty  heavy  body,  and  my  grands 
fiofaer  likewise,  particularly  in  rear,  you  may  easily  suppose  that  two  such  heavy  bodies 
coining  to  the  ground  would  make  a  bit  of  a  noise.  Faith  the  old  mansion  diook  as 
though  it  had  mistaken  it  fbr  an  earthquake.  The  whole  garrison  was  alarmed.  The 
landlord,  who  slept  below,  hurried  up  with  a  candle,  to  inquire  the  cause,  but,  with 
aU  his  haste,  his  daughter  had  hurried  to  the  scene  of  uproar  before  him.  The  land- 
kmi  was  followed  by  the  landlady,  who  was  followed  by  the  bonndng  bar-maid,  who 
was  followed  by  the  simpering  chamber-maids,  all  holding  together,  as  well  as  they 
could,  such  garments  as  they  had  first  laid  hands  on ;  but  all  in  a  terrible  hurry  to 
see  what  the  deuce  was  to  pay  hi  the  chamber  of  the  bold  Dragoon. 

My  grandfather  related  the  marvellous  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  broken 
handles  of  the  prostrate  clothes-press  bore  testimony  to  the  foct.  There  was  no  con* 
testing  such  evidence,  particularly  with  a  lad  of  my  grandfather's  complexion,  who 
seemed  aMe  to  make  good  every  word,  either  with  sword  or  shilldah.  So  the  landlord 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  silly,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  puzzled.  The  land* 
lady  scratched — no,  she  did  not  scratch  her  head,  but  she  knit  her  brow,  and  did  not 
seem  half  pleased  with  the  explanation.  But  the  landlady's  daughter  corroborated  it, 
by  recoUeeting  that  the  last  person  who  had  dwelt  in  that  chamber  was  a  ikmooa 
joggler,  who  had  died  of  St  Vitus's  dance,  and  had  no  doubt  inflected  all  the  flimitureu 

This  set  all  things  to  rights,  partkularly  when  the  chamber-makis  declared  that 
diey  had  all  witnessed  strange  carryings  on  in  that  room ;  and  as  they  declared  this 
**  upon  their  hononis,'*  thete  could  not  remain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject 

^  And  did  your  grandfother  go  to  bed  again  in  that  room  ?*'  said  the  in^iisitiva 
gentleman. 

^  Tbat^smore  than  I  can  tdL  Where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  was  a  secret 
he  nerer  disclosed.  In  foct,  though  he  had  seen  much  service,  he  was  but  indifferently 
acquainted  with  geography,  and  apt  to  make  blunders  in  his  travels  about  lima  at 
idght,  which  It  would  have  puzded  him  sadly  to  account  fbr  in  the  morning.*' 

«^  Was  he  ever  apt  to  walk  in  his  sleep  ?'*  said  the  knowhig  old  gentleman. 

»  Never,  that  I  heard  of.** 

After  an  erening  spent  in  the  narration  of  these  marrdloos  stories,  the 
ptrtj  retire  to  bed.  The  landlord,  in  answer  to  a  question,  whether  he 
ooold  not  accommodate  any  of  his  guests  with  a  haunted  chamber  ?  informs 
Aem  that  he  has  such  a  thing  in  the  house,  but  that  none  of  them  should 
know  which  had  got  the  haunted  apartment  until  circumstances  should  re- 
veal it.  The  nervous  gentleman  fails  asleep  in  his  chair,  while  staring  into 
the  fire>  and  has  a  fit  of  the  nig^t-nuure.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  description  of  his  tcoment,  and  the  state  of  ffetfolness  and  restless* 
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ness  in  which  it  leaves  him  ;  the  whole,  in  fact,  is  so  graphical,  that  we  fesr 
our  unfortunate  friend  Geoffrey  is  himself  an  occasional  sufferer  from  the 
nocturnal  visits  of  Ephialtes. 

We  now  separated  for  the  night,  and  each  went  to  his  allotted  room.  Mine  was 
in  one  wing  of  the  building,  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  resemblance  io  stjle  to 
those  eyentfiil  apartments  described  in  the  Ules  of  the  supper-uble.  It  was  spackms 
and  gloomy,  decorated  with  lamp.black  portraits ;  a  bed  of  ancient  damask,  with  a 
tester  sufficiently  loAy  to  grace  a  couch  of  state,  and  a  number  of  massive  pieces  of 
old-fashioned  furniture.  I  drew  a  great  daw-footed  arm-chair  before  the  wide  fire- 
place ;  stirred  up  the  fire  ;  sat  looking  into  it,  and  musing  upon  the  odd  stories  I  had 
beard,  until,  partly  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day^s  hunting,  and  partly  by  the 
,  wine  and  wassail  of  mine  host,  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 
.  The  uneasiness  of  my  position  made  my  slumber  troubled,  and  laid  me  at  the 
mercy  of  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fearful  dreams.  Now  it  was  that  my  perfidious  dinner 
and  supper  rose  in  rebellion  against  my  peace.  I  was  hag-ridden  by  a  fat  saddle  of 
mutton ;  a  plum-pudding  weighed  like  lead  upon  my  conscience ;  the  meny-thongfat 
of  a  capon  filled  me  with  horrible  suggestions ;  and  a  deviled-leg  of  a  turkey  stalked 
in  all  kinds  of  diabolical  shapes  through  my  imagination.  In  short,  I  had  a  violent 
fit  of  the  night-mare.  Some  strange  indefinite  evil  seemed  hanging  over  me,  that  I 
could  not  avert ;  something  terrible  and  loathsome  oppressed  me  that  I  could  not 
shake  off.  I  was  conscious  of  being  asleep,  and  strove  to  rouse  myself,  but  every  ef- 
fort redoubled  the  evil ;  until  gasping,  struggling,  almost  strangling,  I  suddenly  sprang 
bolt  up-right  in  my  chair,  and  awoke. 

The  light  on  the  mantel-piece  had  burnt  low,  and  the  wick  was  divided  ;  there 
was  a  great  winding-sheet  made  by  the  dripping  wax,  on  the  side  towards  me.  The 
disordered  taper  emitted  a  broad  flaring  flame,  and  threw  a  strong  light  on  a  painting 
over  the  fire-place,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed.  It  consisted  merely  of  a  head, 
or  rather  a  face,  that  appeared'  to  be  staring  full  upon  me,  and  with  an  expresaioa 
that  was  startling.  It  was  without  a  fhune,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  not  a  real  face  thrusting  itself  out  of  the  dark  oaken  pan- 
nel.  I  sat  in  my  chair  gazing  at  it,  and  the  more  I  gazed  the  more  it  disquieted  me. 
I  bad  never  before  been  affiled  in  the  same  way  by  any  painting.  The  emotions  it 
caused  were  strange  and  indefinite.  They  were  something  like  what  I  have  heard 
ascribed  to  the  eyes  of  the  basilisk,  or  like  that  mysterious  influence  in  reptiles,  term* 
ed  fosdnation.  I  passed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  several  times,  as  if  seeking  instinc- 
tively to  brush  away  the  illusion — in  vain.  They  instantly  reverted  to  the  picture, 
and  its  chilling,  creeping  influence  over  my  flesh  and  blood  was  redoubled.  I  looked 
round  the  room  on  other  pictures,  either  to  divert  my  attention,  or  to  see  whether  the 
same  efi^  would  be  produced  by  them*  Some  of  them  were  grim  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  eff^,  if  the  mere  grimness  of  the  painting  produced  it.— No  such  things.- 
my  eye  passed  over  them  all  with  perfect  indifi^n^nce,  but  the  moment  it  reverted  to 
this  visage  over  the  fire-place,  it  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  darted  through  me.  The 
other  pictures  were  dim  and  faded,  but  this  one  protruded  from  a  plain  black  ground 
hi  the  strongest  relief,  and  with  wonderfVil  truth  of  colouring.  The  expression  was 
that  of  agony — the  agony  of  intense  bodily  pain ;  but  a  menace  scowled  upon  tba 
brow,  and  a  few  sprinklings  of  blood  added  to  its  ghastliness.  Yet  it  was  not  all  these 
characteristics ;  it  was  some  horror  of  the  mind,  some  inscrutable  antipathy  awakened 
by  this  picture,  which  harrowed  up  my  feelings. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  chimerical, — that  my  brain  was  cooftised 
by  the  fUmes  of  mine  host^s  good  cheer,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  old  stories  about 
paintings  which  had  been  told  at  supper.  I  determined  to  shake  off  these  vapours  of 
the  mind  ;  rose  ftom  my  chair ;  walked  about  the  room  ;  snapped  my  fingan  ;  ral- 
lied myself ;  laughed  aloud — It  was  a  forced  laugh,  and  the  echo  of  it  in  the  old 
chamber  jarred  upon  my  ear.  I  walked  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  discern  the 
landscape  through  the  glass.  It  was  pitch  darkness,  and  howling  storm  without : 
and  as  I  heard  the  wind  moan  among  the  trees,  I  caught  a  reflection  of  this  accursed 
visage  in  the  pane  of  glass,  as  though  it  were  staring  through  the  window  at  me. 
Even  the  reflection  of  it  was  thrilling. 

How  was  this  vile  nervous  fit,  for  such  I  now  persuaded  myself  it  was,  to  be  con- 
quered ?  I  determined  to  force  myself  not  to  look  at  the  painting,  but  to  undress 
quickly  and  get  into  bed.  I  began  to  undress,  but  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt,  I  could 
pot  keep  myself  from  stealing  a  glance  every  now  and  then  at  the  picture  ;  and  a 
glance  was  now  sufficient  to  distress  me.  Even  when  my  back  was  turned  to  it,  the 
Idea  of  this  strange  fiice  behind  me,  peeping  over  my  shoulder,  was  insupportable; 
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I  threw  off  my  clothes  and  hurried  into  bed,  bat  still  this  visage  gazed  upon  mc.  I 
bad  a  foil  view  of  it  fhnn  my  bed,  and  for  some  time  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it; 
I  had  grown  nervous  to  a  dismal  degree.  I  put  out  the  light,  and  tried  to  force  my* 
self  to  sleep — all  in  vain.  The  fire  gleaming  up  a  little,  threw  an  uncertain  light 
about  the  room,  leaving,  however,  the  region  of  the  picture  in  deep  shadow.  What, 
thoaght  i,  if  this  be  the  chamber  about  which  mine  host  spoke  as  having  a  mystery 
reding  over  it  ?  I  had  taken  his  words  merely  as  spoken  in  jest ;  might  they  have 
a  real  import  ?  I  looked  around.  The  faintly-lighted  apartment  had  all  the  qualifi- 
cations  requisite  for  a  haunted  chamber.  It  began,  in  my  infected  imagination,  to  as- 
sume strange  appearances, — the  old  portraits  turned  paler  and  paler,  and  blacker  and 
blacker  ;  the  streaks  of  light  and  shadow  thrown  among  the  quaint  articles  of  fiimi- 
tore  gave  them  more  singular  shapes  and  characters.  There  was  a  huge  dark  clothes- 
press  of  antique  form,  gorgeous  in  brass,  and  lustrous  with  wax,  that  began  to  grow 
oppceasive  "to  me. 

^^  Am  I  then,**  thought  I,  *'  indeed  the  hero  of  the  haunted  room  ?  Ts  there  really 
a  spell  laid  upon  me,  or  is  this  all  some  contrivance  of  mine  host  to  raise  a  laugh  at 
my  expense  ?*'  The  idea  of  being  hag-ridden  by  my  own  fancy  all  night,  and  then 
bantcccd  on  my  haggard  looks  the  next  day,  was  intolerable ;  but  the  very  idea  was 
soOdeot  to  produce  the  effbct,  and  to  render  me  still  more  nervous.  ^*  Pisb,**  said  I, 
**  it  can  be  no  such  thing.  How  could  my  worthy  host  imagine  that  I,  or  any  man, 
would  be  so  worried  by  a  mere  picture  ?  It  is  my  own  diseased  imagination  that  tor- 


I  turned  in  bed,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side,  to  try  to  fall  asleep,  but  all  in  vain ; 
when  one  cannot  get  asleep  by  lying  quiet,  it  is  seldom  that  tossing  about  will  efSbcX 
the  purpose.  The  fire  gradually  went  out,  and  left  the  room  In  darkness.  Still  I  had 
the  idea  of  that  inexplicable  countenance  gazing  and  keeping  watch  upon  me  through 
the  gkxnn, — nay,  what  was  worse,  the  very  darkness  seemed  to  magnify  its  terrors. 
It  was  Hke  having  an  unseen  enemy  hanging  about  one  in  the  night.  Instead  of 
having  one  picture  now  to  worry  me,  I  had  a  hundred.  I  foncied  it  in  every  dlrec- 
tkm, — ^  And  there  it  is,**  thought  I,  *^  and  there !  and  there  !  with  its  horrible  and 
mysterious  expressions  still  gazing  and  gazing  on  me !  No,  if  I  must  suflOsr  this 
strange  and  dismal  influence,  it  were  better  f)ice  a  single  foe  than  thus  be  haunted  by 
a  thousand  images  of  it.** 

Wlioever  has  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  must  know,  that  the  longer  it 
cootinues  the  more  uncontrollable  it  grows.  The  very  air  of  the  chamber  seemed 
at  length  infected  by  the  baleful  presence  of  this  picture.  I  fancied  it  hovering  over 
me.  1  almost  felt  the  fearfol  visage  fhnn  the  wall  approaching  my  face — it  seemed 
faRatfaing  upon  me.  **  This  is  not  to  be  borne,*'  said  I,  at  length,  springing  out  of 
bed :  **  I  can  stand  this  no  longer, — I  shall  only  tumble  and  toss  about  here  all  night ; 
make  a  very  spectre  of  myself,  and  become  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber  in  good 
ttmest.  Whatever  be  the  111  consequence,  1*11  quit  this  cursed  room,  and  seek  a 
night*s  rest  elsewhere^ — they  can  but  laugh  at  me,  at  all  events,  and  they'll  be  sure 
to  have  the  laugh  upon  me  if  I  pass  a  sleepless  night,-  and  show  them  a  haggard 
and  wD-begone  visage  in  the  morning.** 

AQ  this  was  half-muttered  to  myself,  as  I  hastily  slipped  on  my  clothes,  which 
having  done,  I  groped  my  way  out  of  the  room,  and  down  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Here,  after  tumbling  over  two  or  three  pieces  of  furniture,  I  made  out  to 
reach  a  8oft^  and  stretching  myself  upon  it,  determined  to  bivouac  there  for  the 
nigfat.  The  moment  I  found  myself  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  that  strange  pic- 
ture, it  seemed  as  if  the  charm  were  broken.  All  its  influence  was  at  an  end.  I  felt 
aasmed  that  it  was  confined  to  its  own  dreary  chamber,  for  I  had,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive caution,  turned  the  key  when  I  closed  the  door.  I  soon  calmed  down,  there- 
fbre,  into  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  from  that  into  a  drowsiness,  and,  finally,  into  a 
<leep  sleep ;  out  of  which  I  did  not  awake  until  the  housemaid,  with  her  besom  and 
her  mattin  song,  came  to  put  the  room  in  order.  She  started  at  finding  me  stretched 
upon  the  sofa,  but  I  presume  circumstances  of  the  kind  were  not  uncommon  after 
hunting-dinners  in  her  master's  bachelor  establishment,  for  she  went  on  with  her 
song  and  her  work,  and  took  no  farther  heed  of  me. 

Tbe  mystery  of  the  pictcire  is  explained  (very  lamely,  we  think)  in  the 
•tory  of  tne  younp  Italian. 

The  second  senes  of  these  tales  consists  principally  of  sketches  connected 
with  literary  life  in  London ;  and  considering  the  author's  extensive  ac« 
qnaintance  with  "  that  many  headed-heast,  the  Town,"  we  confess  we  think 
he  might  have  turned  his  knowledge  to  more  account.    H^re^  again,  the 
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introductory  part — a  bookseller's  dinner — ^is  the  most  spirited^  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  laughing  partner,  and  the  car?ing  partner,  will  probahl  j 
occasion  some  amusement  m  the  Row.  On  the  whole,  howerer^  this  series 
of 'tales  is  flat,  and  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 

Nor  do  we  much  admire  the  Italian  Banditti.  The  anecdotes  from  which 
the  tales  have  been  expanded  are  already  familiar  to  the  public,  many  of 
them  beine  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1821  and  IS22,  and  in 
Maria  Granam's  Three  Months  in  the  Mountains  near  Rome.  There  is  a 
want  of  variety  about  them ;  and,  except  in  the  Painter's  Adventure,  little  that 
is  calculated  to  excite  any  interest.  We  therefore  gladly  escape  to  the  fourth 
series, — the  Money- Diggers, — Extracts  from  the  Papers  of  IMedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, the  historian  of  New  York,  where  the  author  regains  something 
of  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  former  times.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  move 
with  a  more  firm  and  confident  step  the  instant  he  approaches  Mannahalla^ 
and  seems  never  to  feel  himself  so  much  at  home  as  amidst  the  sleepy  tran- 
quillity of  Uie  old  Dutch  cities,  conjuring  up  visions  of  departed  Burgo- 
masters and  Fraus, — ^indulging  in  endless  jokes  on  pipes  and  pantaloons,— 


sketching  those  rude  and  magnificent  scenes  which  form  such  a  ttiquami 
trast  to  the  stiffbess  and  listlessuess  of  their  inhabitants, — or  colouring  with 
his  own  inimitable  ironical  playfulness  the  wild  traditions  which  linger  in 
those  lonely  recesses.  Tales  of  pirates,  and  hidden  treasure,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  series : — and  as  we  dislike  the  system  of  mutilating  a 
story  by  short  extracts,  we  shall  quote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  legend  en- 
titled tne  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.  Tom  is  a  miser,  and  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  married  to  a  termagant  as  avaricious  as  himself. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to  a  distant  part  of  the  neighbourfaood,  be 
took  what  he  considered  a  short  cut  homewards,  through  the  swamp.  Like  most 
short  cuts,  it  was  an  iU-chosen  route.  The  swamp  was  thickly  grown  with  great 
gloomy  pmes  and  hemlocks,  some  of  them  ninety  feet  high,  which  made  it  dark  at 
noonday,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the  owls  of  the  neigbboorhood*  It  was  fhll  of  pits  and 
quagmires,  partly  covered  with  weeds  and  mosses,  where  the  green  surface  often  be> 
trayed  the  traveller  into  a  gulf  of  black,  smothering  mud ;  there  were  also  dark  and 
stagnant  pooli,  the  abodes  of  the  tadpole,  the  bull.frog,  and  the  water.«nake  ;  whcte 
the  trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  half  drowned,  half  rotting,  looking  like  alljgatata 
sleeping  In  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way  cautiously  through  this  treacherous  forest ; 
stepping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  rushes  and  roots,  which  afforded  precarious  foot-holds 
among  deep  sloughs ;  or  pacing  carefully,  like  a  cat,  along  the  prostrate  trunks  of 
trees ;  startled  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  screaming  of  the  bitten,  or  the  quackiiy 
of  a  wild-duck,  rising  on  the  wing  from  some  solitary  pool.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
a  piece  of  firm  ground,  which  ran  out  like  a  peninsula  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
swamp.  It  had  been  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  Indians  during  their  wars  with 
the  fim  colonists.  Here  they  had  thrown  up  a  kind  of  fort,  which  they  had  looked 
upon  as  almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place  of  ref\ige  for  their  squaws  and 
Children.  Nothing  remained  of  the  old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  embankments,  gradually 
sinking  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and  already  overgrown  in  part  by  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  dark  pines  and 
hemlocks  of  the  swamp. 

It  was  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening  when  Tom  Walker  reached  the  old  fort,  and  he 
paused,  therefore)  awhile  to  rest  himself.  Any  one  but  he  would  have  felt  unwilling 
to  linger  in  this  lonely,  melancholy  place,  for  the  common  people  had  a  bad  opinion 
of  it,  from  the  stories  handed  down  fVom  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  when  it  was 
asserted  that  the  savages  held  incantations  here,  and  nuule  sacrifices  to  the  evil  spirit. 
Tom  Walker,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  troubled  with  any  fears  of  the  kind. 
He  reposed  himself  for  some  time  on  the  trunk  of  a  fUlen  hemlock,  listening  to  the 
boding  cry  of  the  tree  toad,  and  delving  with  his  walking  staff  into  a  mound  of  black 
mould  at  his  feet.  As  he  turned  up  the  soil  unconsciously,  his  staff  struck  against 
somethbig  hard.  He  raked  it  out  of  t^e  vegetable  mould,  and,  lo  !  a  cloven  scull, 
with  an  Indian  tomahawk  buried  deep  in  it,  lay  before  him.  The  rust  on  the  weapon 
showed  the  tteae  that  had  dapsed  since  this  death-blow  had  been  given.  It  was  a 
drearj  memento  of  the  ileroe  struggle  that  had  taken  place  in  this  Ust  foot-hold  of  the 
Indian  warrkirs. 
»« Humph  r  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he  gave  the  scttU  a  kick,  to  shake  the  dirt  from  it . 
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**'  Let  that  scull  alone  T*  said  a  gruff  voice.  Tom  lifted  ap  his  eyee,  and  beheld  a 
great  black  man  seated  directly  opposite  him  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  He  was  ex- 
oeedingljr  surprised,  having  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  one  approach ;  and  he  waa 
still  DMre  peiplexed  on  observing,  as  well  as  the  gathering  gloom  would  permit,  that 
the  straxiger  was  neither  negro  nor  Indian.  It  is  true,  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude  half- 
Indian  garb,  and  had  a  red  belt,  or  sash,  swathed  round  his  body ;  but  hit  fhce  was 
neither  blade  nor  copper-colour,  but  swarthy  and  dingy,  and  begrimmed  with  soot,  as 
if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  toil  among  fires  and  forges.  He  had  a  shock  of  ooerse 
black  hair,  that  stood  out  from  his  head  in  all  diiecUons,  and  bore  an  axe  on  his 
afaoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom  with  a  pair  of  great  red  eyes. 

*'*'  What  are  you  doing  on  my  groimds  ?**  said  the  black  man,  with  a  hoarse  growU 
Jog  voice. 

^  Your  grounds  !**  said  Tom,  with  a  sneer,  *^  no  more  your  grounds  than  mme ; 
tiicy  bekmg  to  Deacon  Peabody.'* 

"*'  DeKoo  Peabody  be  d-— -d,*'  said  the  stranger,  ««  as  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be, 
if  be  does  not  kwk  more  to  his  own  sins,  and  less  to  those  of  his  neighbours.  Look 
yonder,  and  see  how  Deacon  Peabody  is  ftring." 

Tom  looked  m  the  direction  that  the  stranger  pointed,  and  bdield  one  of  the  great 
Uessi  fisir  and  flourishing  without,  but  rotten  at  the  core,  and  saw  that  it  had  been 
nearfy  hewn  through,  so  that  the  flrst  high  wind  was  likely  to  blow  it  down.  On 
the  bark  of  the  tree  wbb  scored  the  name  of  Deacon  Peabody,  an  eminent  man,  who 
had  waxed  wealthy  by  driving  shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians.  He  now  looked 
round,  and  found  m6st  of  the  tall  trees  marked  with  the  name  of  some  great  man  of 
the  colony,  and  all  more  or  less  scored  by  the  axe.  The  one  on  which  he  had  been 
seated,  and  wliich  had  evidently  just  been  hewn  down,  bore  the  name  of  Crownin- 
shield ;  and  he  recollected  a  mighty  rich  man  of  that  name,  who  nuule  a  vulgar  dis- 
play  of  wealth,  which  it  was  whispered  he  had  acquired  by  buccaneering. 

**  He*s  just  ready  for  burning  1**  said  the  Uaek  man,  with  a  growl  of  triumph. 
^  Yoo  see  I  am  likdy  to  have  a  good  stock  of  fire-wood  for  wmter.*' 

^  Bat  what  right  have  you,**  said  Tom,  ^  to  cut  down  Deacon  Peabody*s  timber  ?** 
•  ^  The  right  of  a  prior  daim,**  sakl  the  other.  '^  This  woodland  bdonged  to  me 
hM^  befiire  one  of  your  whlte>faced  race  put  foot  upon  the  soiL** 

*^  And  pray,  who  are  yon,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ?**  said  Tom. 

**  Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  1  am  the  wild  huntsman  in  some  countries ;  the 
black  miner  in  others.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  the  black 
woodsman.  I  am  he  to  whom  the  red  men  consecrated  this  spot,  and  in  honour  of 
whom  they  now  and  then  roasted  a  white  man,  by  way  of  sweet^melling  sacrifice. 
Since  tlie  red  men  have  been  exterminated  by  you  white  savages,  I  amuse  myself  by 
presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  Anabaptists :  I  am  the  great  patron  and 
prompter  of  slave-dealers,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  Salem  witches.*' 

•*  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,*'  said  Tom,  sturdily,  "  you 
are  he  commonly  called  Old  Scratch.** 

**  The  same,  at  your  service  !*'  replied  the  black  man,  with  a  half  dvil  nod. 

Old  Scratch  endeavours  to  drive  a  bargain  with  Tom  for  the  discovery  of 
a  krge  treasure  concealed  by  the  pirates,— -on  the  usual  conditions ;  but 
Tom,  who  has  taken  some  time  toxonsult  on  the  subject,  declines  the  offbr, 
prindpally  because  his  wife  urges  him  to  comply  with  it.  The  lady  then 
sets  out  to  condude  an  arrangement  for  herself,  taking  with  her  her  silver 
^ooDs, — and  never  returns. 

Tom  Walker  grew  so  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  his  property,  that  he 
set  oat  at  length  to  seek  them  both  at  the  Indian  fort.  During  a  long  summer's  af. 
temooo  lie  searched  about  the  gloomy  place,  but  no  wife  was  to  be  seen.  He  called 
her  name  repeatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded 
to  his  voice,  as  he  flew  screaming  by,  or  the  bull-ftog  croaked  dolefully  from  a  neigh, 
bearing  pooL  At  length,  it  is  said,  just  in  the  brown  hour  of  twilight,  when  the 
owls  began  to  hoot,  and  the  bats  to  flit  about,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cla* 
momr  of  carrion  crows,  that  were  hovering  about  a  cypress  tree.  He  looked  up,  and 
bshald  a  boodle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  and  hanging  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  with 
a  great  TOltore  perched  hard  by,  as  if  keeping  watch  upon  it.  He  leaped  with  joy  ; 
far  he  recognized  fats  wife's  apron,  and  supposed  it  to  contain  the  household  valuables. 

•*  Let  us  get  hold  of  the  property,'*  said  he,  consolingly  to  himself,  "  and  wc  will 
:  to  do  without  the  woman.** 
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As  be  scrambled  up  the  tree,  the  valtore  spread  its  wide  wings,  and  sailed  oiT 
screaming,  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forest.  Tom  seized  the  check-apron,  bau* 
woeful  sight !  found  nothing  but  a  heart  and  liver  tied  up  in  it ! 

Such,  according  to  the  most  authentic  old  story,  was  all  that  was  to  be  found  of 
Tom*8  wife.  She  had  probably  attempted  to  deal  with  the  blaclc  man  as  she  bad 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  her  husband ;  but  though  a  female  scold  is  generallj 
considered  a  match  for  the  devil,  yet  in  this  instance  she  appears  to  have  had  the  worst 
of  it.  She  must  have  died  game,  however ;  fbr  it  is  said  Tom  noticed  many  priots 
of  cloven  feet  deeply  stamped  about  the  tree,  and  found  handsful  of  hair,  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  plucked  from  the  coarse  black  shock  of  the  woodman.  Tom 
knew  his  wife*s  prowess  by  experience.  He  shrugged  his  ahouUers,  as  he  looked  at 
the  signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing.  **  Egad,**  said  he  to  himself,  ''  Old  Scratch 
must  have  had  a  tough  time  of  it  !*' 

Tom  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  property,  with  the  loss  of  his  wii^,  fbr 
he  was  a  man  of  fortitude.  He  even  felt  something  like  gratitude  towards  the  Mack 
woodman,  who,  he  considered,  had  done  him  a  kindness.  He  sought,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  with  him*  but  for  some  time  without  suocess  :  the 
old  black-legs  played  shy,  for,  whatever  people  may  think,  he  is  not  always  to  be  had 
for  calling  for :  he  knows  how  to  play  his  cards  when  pretty  sure  of  his  game. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had  whetted  Tom*s  eagerness  to  the  quick,  and 
prepared  him  to  agree  to  any  thing  rather  than  not  gain  the  promised  treasure,  he 
met  the  black  man  one  evening,  in  his  usual  woodman's  dress,  with  his  axe  on  faoB 
shoulder,  sauntering  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  humming  a  tune.  He  aflbct- 
ed  to  receive  Tom*8  advances  with  great  indifRsrence,  made  brief  replies,  and  went  oo 
humming  his  tune. 

.  By  degrees,  however,  Tom  brought  him  to  business,  and  they  began  to  bag;^ 
about  the  terms  on  which  the  former  was  to  have  the  pirate's  treasure.  There  was 
one  condition  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  being  generally  understood  in  all  cases 
where  the  devil  grants  favours ;  but  there  were  others  about  which,  though  of  leaa 
importance,  he  was  inflexibly  obstinate.  He  insisted  that  the  money  found  thrdtagh 
his  means  should  be  employed  in  his  service.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  Tom 
should  employ  it  in  the  black  traffic ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  fit  out  a  slave- 
ship.  This,  however,  Tom  resolutely  refUsed  :  he  was  bad  enough  in  all  consdeooe  ; 
but  the  devil  himself  could  not  tempt  him  to  turn  slave-dealer. 

Finding  Tom  so  Mjueamish  on  this  point,  he  did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  pgoposed 
instead,  that  he  should  turn  usurer ;  the  devil  being  extremely  anxious  for  the  in- 
crease of  usurers,  looking  upon  them  as  his  peculiar  people. 

To  this  no  objections  were  made,  for  it  was  just  to  Tom's  taste. 

*'^  You  shall  open  a  broker's  shop  in  Boston  next  month,"  said  the  black  man. 

**  I'll  do  it  to-morrow,  if  you  wish,"  said  Tom  Walker. 

"  You  shall  lend  money  at  two  per  cent  a  month." 

«  Egad,  I'll  charge  four  !"  replied  Tom  Walker.  ' 

'*  You  shall  extort  bonds,  foreclose  mortgages,  drive  the  merdiant  to  bank- 
ruptcy— ^" 

"  I'll  drive  him  to  the  d— 1,"  cried  Tom  Walker,  eagerly. 

'*  You  are  the  usurer  tor  my  money  !'*  said  the  black-legs,  with  delight.  "  When 
will  you  want  the  rhino  ?'* 

•♦  This  very  night." 

'«  Done  !*'  said  the  devil. 

**  Done  !*'  said  Tom  Walker.     So  they  shook  hands,  and  struck  a  bargain. 

Tom  becomes  usurer  accordingly, — grows  immensely  rich  ;  and  at  last^ 
having  rendered  himself  independent  of  this  world,  begins  to  think  bow  he 
nia^  contrive  to  cheat  the  black-legs  with  regard  to  the  next.  He  becomes 
a  violent  church-goer, — prays  in  the  comers  of  the  streets, — and  talks  of 
putting  down  Quakers  and  Anabaptists. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  strenuous  attention  to  forms,  Tom  had  a  lurking  dread 
that  the  devil,  after  all,  would  have  his  due.  That  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares* 
therefore,  it  is  said  he  always  carried  a  small  Bible  in  his  coat-pocket.  He  had  also 
a  great  folio  Bible  on  his  counting-house  desk,  and  would  frequently  be  found  read- 
ing it  when  people  called  on  business.  On  such  occasions  he  would  lay  his  green 
spectacles  in  the  book,  to  mark  the  place,  while  he  turned  round  to  drive  some  usu- 
rious bargain. 

Some  say  that  Tom  grew  a  little  crock  .brained  in  his  old  days,  and  that  foncying 
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fail  end  tjiproaching,  he  had  his  hone  new  8hod»  nddled  and  bridled,  and  buried  with 
his  feet  appermost ;  because  he  supposed,  that,  at  the  last  day,  the  world  would  be 
turned  upside  down ;  in  which  case  he  should  find  his  horse  standing  ready  fer  mount- ' 
ing,  and  he  was  detemained,  at  the  worst,  to  give  his  old  friend  a  run  for  it     This, 
however,  is  probably  a  mere  old  wives*  fable. 

If  he  really  did  take  such  a  precaution,  it  was  totally  superfluous ;  at  least,  so  saya 
the  authentic  old  legend,  which  closes  his  story  in  the  following  manner : 

On  one  hot  afternoon,  in  the  dog-days,  just  as  a  terrible  black  thunder-gust  was 
coming  up,  Tom  sat  in  his  counting-house,  in  his  white  linen  cap  and  India  silk 
mormng-gown.  He  was  on  the  point  of  foreclosiBg  a  mortgage,  by  which  he  would 
complete  the  ruin  of  an  unlucky  land-speculator,  for  whom  he  had  professed  the  greaU 
est  Aiendship. 

^^^  poor  land-jobber  begged  him  to  grant  a  few  months'  indulgence.  Tom  had 
grown  testy  and  irritated,  and  refused  another  day. 

••  My  family  will  be  ruined,  and  brought  upon  the  parish,*'  said  the  land-jobber. 

**  Charity  begins  at  home,'*  replied  Tom.  *•  I  must  take  care  of  myself  in  these 
hard  times." 

*•  Yott  have  made  so  much  money  out  of  me !"  said  the  speculator. 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety. 

**  The  d— 1  take  me,"  said  he,  "  if  I  have  made  a  farthing." 

Just  then  there  were  three  loud  knocks  at  the  street-door.  He  stepped  out  to  see 
who  was  there.  A  black  man  was  holding  a  black  horse,  which  neighed  and  sUmp. 
ed  with  impatience. 

**  Tom,  you're  come  for  !"  said  the  black  fellow,  gruffly.  Tom  shrunk  back,  but 
too  late.  He  had  led  his  little  Bible  at  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  his  big 
Bible  on  the  desk,  buried  under  the  mortgage  he  was  about  to  foreclose :  never  was 
sinner  taken  more  unawares.  The  black  man  whisked  him  like  a  child  into  the 
saddle,  gave  the  horse  a  lash,  and  away  he  galloped,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thunder-storm.  The  clerks  stuck  their  pens  behind  their  ears,  and  stared 
after  him  from  the  windows.  Away  went  Tom  Walker,  dashing  down  the  streets. 
Us  white  cap  bobbing  up  and  down,  his  morning-gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and 
his  steed  striking  fire  o^t  of  the  pavement  at  every  bound.  When  the  clerks  turned 
to  kx>k  for  the  black  man,  he  had  disappeared. 

Tom  Walker  never  returned  to  foreclose  the  mortgage.  A  countryman,  who  lived 
on  the  border  of  the  swamp,  reported,  that  in  the  height  of  the  thunder-gust,  he  had 
heard  a  great  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  a  howling  along  the  road,  and  that  when  he 
ran  to  the  window,  he  just  caught  sight  of  a  figure  s^ch  as  I  have  described,  on  a 
hone  that  galloped  like  mad  across  the  fields,  over  thfe  hills,  and  down  into  the  black 
hemfeck  swamp,  towards  the  old  Indian  fort;  and  that  shortly  after  a  thunderbolt 
fell  in  that  direction,  which  seemed  to  set  the  whole  forest  in  a  blaze. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  shook  their  heads,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders ;  but 
had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  witches  and  goblins,  and  tricks  of  the  devil  in  all 
kind  of  shapes,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  that  they  were  not  so  much 
horror-struck  as  might  have  been  expected.  Trustees  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  Tom's  effects:  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon.  On  searching 
his  coffiera,  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages  were  found  reduced  to  cinders.  In  place  of 
gold  and  silver,  his  iron  chest  was  filled  with  chips  and  shavings ;  two  skeletons  lay 
in  his  stable  instead  of  his  half-starved  horses  ;  and  the  very  next  day  tus  great  house 
look  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Let  all  gripping 
money-brokers  lay  this  story  to  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
veiy  hole  under  the  oak  trees,  Arom  whence  he  dug  Kidd's  money,  is  to  be  seen  to 
this  day ;  and  the  neighbouring  swamp,  and  old  Indian  fort,  are  often  haunted  in 
stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on  horseback,  in  morning-gown  and  white  cap,  which  is^ 
doubtless,  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  usurer.  In  fact,  the  story  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  proverb,  and  is  the  origin  of  that  popular  saying,  so  prevalent  throughout  New 
Englaad,  of ''  The  DevU  and  Tom  Walker.*' 

The  other  tale,  Wolfert  Wehber,  or  Golden  Dreams,  contains  some  <»- 

Sital  portraits,  and  some  interesting  scenes,  but  rather  lags  on  the  whole, 
till,  however,  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  ordinary  hand. 
On  the  whole,  we  suspect  the  book  is  not  likely  to  make  a  strong  impress 
sion,  nor  altogether  to  sustain  that  high  character  which  the  author  has  al- 
ready attained.     Its  chief  fault,  we  think,  arises  from  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tiSn  cla^  of  subjects,  unsuited  to  the  powers  of  the  author  ;  since,  when 
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he  resumes  his  more  peculiar  walk,  he  manifests  in  a  great  ipeasore  his 
former  powers.  In  one  point,  we  have  heen  both  surprised  and  disappointed. 
We  cannot  conceive  how,  in  the  course  of  his  German  tour,  he  could 
have  overlooked  the  multitude  of  popular  legendsand  fantastic  stories  con- 
nected with  every  part  of  Germany,  and  which  are  evidently  so  susceptible 
of  comic  effect,  ana  so  congenial  to  his  talent.  We  hope,  that,  like  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  haunted  head,  he  has  only  given  us  the  result  of  one-half  d 
his  tour,  and  that  he  has  still  a  large  magazine  of  wonders  in  reserve. 


ESTIMATE  OF  "  CLASSICAL  LEARNING,  WITH  A  VIEW  TOWARDS  A  NEW 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS,  AND  OF  EDUCATION 
THEREIN.      IN  LETTERS  FROM  A  PLAIN  MAN  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letter  L 


Sir, 

YooR  readers  will  discover  in  me 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  one,  too, 
who  comes  forward  occasionally,  as 
he  trusts,  for  their  good :  I  am  to 
my  countrymen  what  the  old-fa- 
shioned brownie  was  to  those  High- 
land families  to  which  he  took  a 
liking,  for,  on  important  emergen- 
cies, he  made  his  appearance  always 
to  their  advantage.  Besides,  as  he 
frequently  changed  his  shape,  and 
showed  himself  in  different  places, 
io  do  I ;  for,  in  your  Magazine,  I 
treated  to  them  of  the  improvement 
of  our  Scotch  Judicatories,  and  the 
noted  Entail  case  of  Agnew  of  Seu- 
chan:  b^ore  that,  in  the  New  Edin- 
burgh Review,  I  illustrated  to  them 
the  Scotch  Poor  Laws,  and  the  state 
and  future  prospecta  of  the  Landed 
Interest ;  and  at  still  a  remoter  pe- 
riod, in  the  year  1816,  under  the  sig- 
nature which  I  have  written  below, 
I  addressed  them  in  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  then  important  subjecta  of 
Com  and  Money,  which,  being  copied 
from  one  Newspaper  into  another, 
found  their  way  into  almost  all  the 
Journals  of  Scotland. 

In  those  letters.  Sir,  I  mentioned 
what  I  am  ;  but  as  most  people  are 
apt  to  forget  their  friends,  especially 
if  they  have  been  obliged  to  them,  I 
must  recall  my  history  a  little  to  their 
remembrance.  Like  the  greatest  part 
of  bc^s  about  Edinburgh,  in  the 
niddbng  ranks  of  life,  I  was  an  alum" 
nus  of  the  High  School  of  your  city. 
My  first  four  years  were  passed  there 
iinder  the  tuition  of  the  stern,  but 
accurate  Cruickshanks,  from  whose 
tawse  Latin  ''nouns, pronouns,  verbs, 
participles,  adverbs,  prepositions,  in- 
teijections,  and  conjunctions,"  passed 
into  my  aching  and  unfortunate  fin- 


gers, just  as  the  electrical  fluid  does 
into  the  body  of  a  patient  submitting 
to  the  working  of  the  machine ;  and 
I  can  tell  you,  too,  they  did  so  with 
as  smart  sensation.  "  In  the  course 
of  the  rolls,"  as  a  writer  would  say, 
I  came' under  the  charge  of  Rector 
Adam.  His  merits,  both  as  a  clas- 
sic and  disciplinarian,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment ;  but  to  the 
last  of  these  I  can  bear  ample  testi- 
mony, for  I  have  frequently  been 
made  by  him  to  ride  the  strong- 
backed  cuddy,  and  undergo  the  ame-i 
liorating  operation  of  cocking'. 

Oh,  ye  who  teach  the  ingenuous  yoath  of 

nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germaiiy,  or 

Spain, 
I  pray  yejlog  them  upon  all  occasioos. 
It  mends  their  moraU^-never  mind  tlie 

pain. 

So  sang  Lord  Byrdn,  in  an  after 
day.  But  in  due  time  1  escaped 
from  such  nurture,    and  came    to 

esy  ball  in  the  College,  instead  of  the 
igh-School- Yards;  yet  I  neglected 
not  my  studies,  for,  under  our  ex- 
cellent Latin  Professor  Hill,  I  read 
portions  of  Livy,  Horace,  and  Vir- 
gil, and  the  famous  lOth  Satire  o€ 
the  4rth  Book  of  Juvenal — OmnHms 
in  terris,  &c.  I  could  give  you  the 
whole  of  it.  Sir,  would  it  not  fatigve 
your  readers,  but  I  shall  spare  them. 
We  were,  besides,  well  instmcted  in 
the  niceties  of  synonimes,  and  heard 
also  from  the  chair  many  delightful 
puns  and  jokes,  most  (^  which  we 
recollected  better  than  the  graver 
disquisitions  we  got  on  Roman  Anti- 
quities; so  necessary  is  it,  or  at  least 
proper,  to  join  the  utile  with  the  lAd^^* 
vVith  our  able  Greek  Professor^  Dal- 
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iril,  Ibeganwitb  alpba^  beti^  gtmma, 
&e. — went  througb  thegrammar^  and 
a  few  diaptera  of  John,— listened  to 
die  song  of  Anacreon^  whose  lyre 
wonld  sonnd  nothing  but  love— a 
most  important  lay  to  a  youth  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen^--got  acquainted 
witb  Cbrvseis  and  Briseis,  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  Iliad, — and  became  quite 
sftdsfied  that  Achilles  was  the  great- 
est hero,  Agamemnon  the  greatest 
emeral,  and  Homer  the  greatest  poet 
mat  erer  existed ;  and  all  of  them 
fsa  superior  X6  what  degenerated  hn- 
man  nature  can  possibly  produce  in 
these  puny  modem  times. 
-  These^  Sir^  were  the  bounds  of 
my  classical  instruction.  But  I  threw 
not  my  learning  at  my  heels,  as  many 
do,  when  no  longer  subject  to  the 
fernkiy  or  under  the  regulations  of 
tlie  hen-dass  :  for  what  was  so  wdl 
driven  into  mj  tail,  has  never  escaped 
from  my  head ;  and  I  have  kept  up 
my  acquaintance  with  the  uicients 
and  their  lanffuages  more  than  al- 
most any  man  does  who  has  bustled  so 
much  in  the  world  as  you  will  see  in 
die  sequel  that  I  have  done.    I  have 
been  anxious  to  tell  you  these  things, 
fnr,  had  they  been  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  not  a  little  presump- 
tiop  in  my  now  addressing  you  on 
tins  topic    So  fiir  as  to  my  book- 
idi  education — ^my  knowledge  of  ac- 
eonnts  I  got  fk-om  my  worthy  writ- 
ing-master AUan  Masterton,  whose 
name  wiD  never  die,  as  it  stands  in 
die  imperishable  verses  of  my  old 
ftiend  Bums  ;  he  having  been  one  of 
the  social  three  who  joined  in  drink- 
ing the  brewing  of    Willy  Nicol's 
a^  o'  maut.      That  information, 
Aowever,  was  but  very   limited;  it 
being  dien  generally  the  idea,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  a  few 
Latin  words,  or  the  tranuation  of  a 
few  ancient    verses,    which   would 
Iflcely   be  never  recited  more,  was 
lar  more  important  to  a  lad  setting 
^mt  in  the  modem  world,  than  Prac' 
tiee.  Tare  and  Tret,  and  the  science 
i£ Double  Entrv.    This  notable  fan- 
cy was  founded  on  the  dictum  of  an 
eminent  pedagogue  who  wielded  the 
nlit-leather-thong  in  the  town   of 
Dunse  for  forty  years,  and  who  was 
wont  to  say,  with  not  a  little  self- 
gratnlation   on  his  own  success,— 
*'  As  for  a  young  fellow,  rot  him, 
(which  was  a  fovoarite   phrase  <^ 
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the  old  gentleman's)  cram  him  weU 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  pack  him 
off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  him." 

Before  coming  to  Edinburgh,  I 
had  been  taught  penna,  regnum,  and 
even  amo,  in  that  place.  My  father 
was  a  friend  of  tnis  schoolmaster; 
and  it  was  on  his  maxim,  though 
reared,  as  I  afterwards  was,  in  the 
great  city,  that  I  was  educated  in  the 
manner  1  have  described,  and  sent 
off  to  Jamaica  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
my  pursuits.  On  my  arrival  there,  I 
was  appointed  a  book-keeper  ;  and  I 
bqgan  to  fear  that  my  friends  had 
mistaken  the  matter  a  little,  for  it 
did  seem  to  me  that  less  Latin,  and 
more  of  debtor  and  creditor,  might 
have  been  better  for  me.  There  ap- 
peared, however,  no  help  for  it  then; 
but  I  still  hoped,  like  Gil  Bias,  when 
he  rode  bis  uncle's  mule  to  Madrid, 
that  I  would  bring  my  Latin  and 
Greek  to  good  account.  You  have 
probably  heard.  Sir,  of  a  scramble  in 
the  West  Indies, — something  like 
what  boys  occasionally  make  when 
they  come  huzzaing  out  of  durance 
vile,  after  the  hour  of  dismissal  has 
strack ;  but  the  West-bidia  one  was 
a  far  more  serious  thing.  Importa- 
tion of  negroes  into  our  colonies  is 
now  over,  b^t  it  was  not  so  then ; 
and  when  a  cargo  of  living  human 
flesh  was  brought  in  by  our  traders, 
we  white  men  scrambled,  as  we  call- 
ed it,  to  lay  hold  of  and  buy  it.  We 
'  rushed  all  at  the  same  time  on  the 
poor  creatures,  who  were  generally 
m  the  utmbst  terror,  for  Uiey  had 
no  doubt  but  we  were  to  devour 
them  alive;  such  having  been  the  fate 
which  their  insidious  native  priests 
in  their  own  country  had  told  them 
awaited  them.  Now,  I  being  a  stout 
young  fellow,  my  master  permitted 
me  to  try  my  hand  at  one  of  those 
marts,  and  part  of  my  purchase  I 
found  to  be  a  male  and  a  female  ne- 
gro from  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
"  'Tis  all  well,"  thought  I.  "  The 
Hellenes  and  the  Pelasgi,  the  originsl 
Grecian  tribes,  camefrom  thereabouts^ 
and  in  all  probability  these  people 
can  speak  Greek,"  I  therefore  ad- 
dressed the  girl,  ^and  a  smart  young 
'  huzzy  she  was,)  out  of  the  Anacreon^ 
with  theh,  thelo  phelesai;  but  gallant 
though  my  speech  was,  she  stared  at 
me  m  perfect  ignorance.  To  the 
T  t 
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negro  fellow  I  spoke  from  my  ao 
quaintance^  the  First  Book  of  Ho- 
mer, but  800D  found,  not  a  little  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  Ag^n  it  occurred  to 
me— Of  what  use  is  all  mtf  Greek  to 
me  ?-^  then  gave  him  a  touch  of 
liatin,  quoting  extensively  from  Te- 
rence, because  he  was  an  African,  and 
had  been  a  slave ;  but  thejr  answered 
me  with  Uieir  own  gibberish,  which 
I  began  gravely  to  suspect  was  just 
as  good  as  my  own. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative. 
Strange  is  the  perversion  of  language! 
The  term  book-keeper,  which  desig- 
mited  my  ofiSce,  does  not,  in  the  co- 
lonies, mean,  as  one  would  suppose, 
a  person  who  keeps  books,  but  one 
who  drives  negroes.  With  a  long 
whip,  I  often  conjugated  the  Greek 
verb  tupto  over  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders of  poor  blacky, — a  practice 
which,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  is 
matly  diminished  now;  for  that 
harahness  which  so  frequently  exist- 
ed towards  the  slaves  is  verv  much 
over.  As  we  gentlemen  of  toe  lash, 
however,  were  not  then  under  such 
salutary  restraint,  1  was  resolved  that 
my  education  should  not  be  alto- 
gether thrown  away ;  besides,  I  recol- 
lected the  excellent  lessons  of  flog- 
ging, which,  to  my  coat,  I  had  re- 
ceived in  my  youth,  though  I  could 
not  practise  it  in  die  same  manner  as 
I  was. wont  to  see  it  done,  having  no 
such  aid  as  our  Rector  had  from  the 
*  patient  and  excellent  cvddif. 

It  is  needless  hire  to  recite  all  my 

flantation  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
thrived  like  a  green- bay  tree  plant- 
ed by  a  river — made  much  si4;ar— 
realized  my  property — and  came 
home,  undevoured  by  musquitoes, 
and  in  tolerably  good  health,  notwith- 
standing all  my  broiling.  Af  y  for- 
tune, however,  was  moderate,  but  I 
was  contenius  parvo,  (you  see.  Sir,  I 
have  not  forgot  all  my  Latin  even 
yet.)  I  bought  a  neat  house  and  gar- 
den in  my  native  village,  and  married 
a  wife,  an  honest  man's  daughter  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  I  have 
two  sons,  Jock  and  Tom,  whom,  as 
Roderick  Random  said  of  his  family, 
I  devoutly  believe  to  be  my  own. 
My  days  are  spent  in  walking  about, 
and  reading  a  little,  and  my  evenings 
frequently  m  playing  a  hit  at  back« 
gammon,  ct  a  rubber  at  whist,  with 
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a  few  good-natured,  aoeial 
hours,  who  are  well  pleased  to  come 
in  to  me,  as  we  generally  have  a 
welsh  rabbit,  and  a  jug  or  two  of 
warm  toddy,  made  from  some  of  the 
best  rum  Uiat  ever  came  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  manufactured  for  my  own  use. 
Sir,  should  you  happen  to  come  our 
way,  we  will  be  most  happy  to  see 
you,  and  vou  shall  taste  it. 

In  my  former  letters,  I  mentioned 
a  little  club  which  we  have.  It  con- 
sists of  the  minister,  the  school- 
master, the  exciseman,  the  doctor,  and 
an  extensive  farmer  or  two,  living 
within  a  mile ;  and  gash,  sensible  fel- 
lows they  are,  for  being  self-educa- 
ted, they  have  more  knowledge  than 
learning.  We  have  also  two  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  mer- 
diant,  and  the  other  an  advocate;  but 
who  having  passed  through  the  war- 
fare of  life,  have  now  hung  up  their 
armour,  and  retired.  We  meet  at  the 
sign  of  the  Harrow^  in  honour  of 
agriculture;  and  patriotically  mois- 
ten our  day  with  ale  and  whisky- 
punch  for  the  good  of  the  revenue, 
unless  when  I  occasionally  present 
the  party  with  a  few  gallons  of  my 
excellent  Jamaica. 

The  sulgects  of  our  cracks.  Sir, 
are  all  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
to  which  we  are  led  by  our  dailv  per- 
usal of  the  newMMtpers,  and  otyovur 
Magazine  ;  and  frequently  we  nave 
sent  to  us  any  of  the  new  pamphlets 
which  seem  the  most  interesting. 
Among  these,  we  have  found  *'  A 
Letter  to  the  Patrons  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  InhabitanU  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  Abuse  of  Classical  Edu- 
cation ;  and  on  the  Formation  of  a 
National  School,  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  wants  of  Scotchmen, 
and  the  fair  dairos  of  other  branches 
of  education ;  by  Peter  Reid,  M.D." 
That  Letter,  with  all  that  we  see  go- 
ing forward  on  the  sulnect,  has  made 
these  matters  very  much  our  topic  of 
late,  and  sundry  most  important 
questions  on  it  nave  been  started 
amongst  us ;  as,  1st,  What  is  the  pre- 
cise value  and  worth  of  classical  learn- 
ing as  we  have  it?  2d,  While  three- 
score-and-ten,  or,  at  most,  four-sccvs 
years,  do  "  sum  up"  the  life  of  man, 
(though  by  far  the  greatest  part  ti 
the  human  race  tumble  through  the 
trap-door  long  ere  they  reacli  such  ad* 
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▼anoed  age^) — b  it  not  preposterous 
to  spend  no  less  than  seven  or  eight 
of  these  few  fleeting  years  of  the 
fiyes  of  our  fine  boys,  in  hammerings 
or  rather  thrashing  into  them  a 
knowledge  (and  that  a  very  imperfect 
one)  of  a  dead  language  or  two? 
3dly,  Suppoae  that  such  Iniowledge  is 
worUi  the  having,  is  it  not  possible 
to  communicate  it  to  our  youngsters 
ina  ^u-  shorter  time?  Sir,  every 
Aing  else  has  increased  in  rapidity  ; 
and  we  ask,  why  should  not  this  do 
ao  too  ?  Tou  can  now  reach  Glas- 
fow,  from  Edinburgh,  in  five  hours, 
instead  of  a  whole  livelong  day. 
You  steam  it  now  Arom  Leith  to 
London  in  two  days,  instead  of  sail- 
ing it  in  twenty,  which  was  the  cus- 
tom fvty  or  fifty  years  ago.  As  to 
the  land  journey  toere,  the  terms  of 
the  old  song  of  Igo  and  Ago  are  now 
verified,  for  '^  to  go  to  London's  but 
a  walk,"  it  being  a  very  different 
kind  of  expedition  indeed,  by  the 


daily  mail,  from  one  by  the  lumber- 
ing coach  and  six,  which  of  old  was 
omy  occasionlly  dragged  to  the  me- 
tropolis in  several  weeks'  travel,  by 
the  same  set  of  horses,  from  some 
hostelry  or  change-house  in  the 
Grassmarket,  at  which  it  was  always 
advertised,  that  Mr  John,  or  Mr 
Thomas  Such-a- thing  the  coachman 
might  be  talked  with.  Now,  while  all 
these  things  are  so,  we  inquire,  why 
is  the  daffiical  curriculum  the  only 
machine  which  now-a-days  travels 
slowly?  Sir,  all  these  questions 
we  have  discussed;  and  on  settinff 
out,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  told 
you  our  reasonings  on  them  both  pro 
and  con,  and  to  have  tried  my  hand 
on  a  review  of  Dr  Reid's  pamphlet; 
but  my  room  is  out,  and  I  must  de- 
lay them  till  a  future  letter.  I  am, 
in  the  meantime. 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Plain  Man* 
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Ckxl  mad*  the  eoimtry,  aoA  man  1 
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(hn  day  I  wandcr'd  Idsarriy  along  And  find  out  Pleasure,  that  so  sweetly 

Tbe  bridges,  sadly  muaiog  on  the  past—  shines 

Onherfbr  whom  I  song  a  pretty  song.  Into  the  heart  of  man— I  read  the  S^ffffM  I 

Who  left  me  like  a  rainbow  in  the 


^,      .      .  , i..^*i^u^  Like   that    phitoeopher— Pve   lost   his 

A  tovely  rainbow,  which  the  boys  pomie,  name, 

Andmonm  to  see  it  vanish  firom  their  ^^^  he  UvM  somewhere  on  theContl^ 

^^**^*  nent, 

istbeieacaiefbrscnow?    Bomeiblks  And  died  there  too,  and  yet  is  known  to 

Aiidswl;;dit  out,  Ukesickness,  Ihim  ^^^JlJ"  ^  ^^^^'^  ^^•'- 

A»atber*td£^wine^p  to  beguile  Beaune^confW-d  like  a  poor  weaver^. 

His  heart  to  happiness    and  tos  his  coontedX'red  tiles  on  some  neighbour- 


Ing  roof^ 


WhQe  others  ■■  and  by  fkr  the   wisest 

thev^* 

Bow'd  down  before  the  soorce  of  comfort,  """^^^^il^^  ^^^  *"   D'IsraaU's 

*"^*  Upon  tiJeUtwsry  Character  :•• 

But,ieader,  I  nor  toU*d,  nor  drank,  nor  D'Isradi!  how  my  throbbing  heart  doth 

pfij'd,  Ueasye 

Tbaa^  I  have  done,  and  yet  can  do  For  being  such  an  oseftd  catcRr ! 

them  all ;  Though  I  confess,  flrom  Literature's  sweet 

Bat,  In  a  novel  manner,  I  csMiy'd  bow'rs, 

.    Toieefiram8ocrow,withhermidnighU  Thou  pluck'st  tbe  weeds  as  often  as  the 


pan. 


flow*rs. 
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And  BO  do  aU  the  labourers  of  thy  kind- 
Even  Ramsay,  Percy,  Cromdc,  Diar- 
mid,  Gait ; 
And  nameless  thoosands,  who  teem  mnch 
indinM 
To  rise  to  fame^that  is  to  say,  exalt 
Themselves  on  borrowM  pinions,  like  the 

In  peacock  plumes,  that  soon  were  torn 
away. 

I  read  the  Signs^-ayy  and   with  higher 
pleasure 
Than  one,  a  blockhead  border  laird, 
who  got 

A  dictionary,  which  he  thought  a  trea- 
sure; 
And  when  he  boldly  to  the^ni^  fought, 

Folks  asked  him  if  'twas  good  ?  be  made 
reply, 

*'  The  beuk  is  wed  enough,  but  some* 
thing  dry." 

I  read  the  5'<^#— each  laige  and  lovely 
word, 
Which,  like  most  tombstones,  generally 
teUslies; 

For  every  shop's  the  cheapest—- most  ab- 
surd. 
When,  •*  the  superlative  (the  teacher 
cries) 

Admits  of  no  comparison ;"  but  grammars 

The  merchants  study  less  thaii  anctioo- 
hammers. 

Here's  the  Hat-manufacturer,  a  trade 
Most  profitable,  as  I  understand ; 

And  pleasant  too,  for  it  requires  no  aid 
From  intellect,  if  people  have  a  hand. 

Or  rather  two,  from  sheep  to  pluck  the 
wool. 

And  place  it  on  the  cranium  of  a  fboL 

There's  the  Silk-mercer,  with  his  crape 

and  gauze. 
And  all  those  baubles  ladies  go  from 

home  in; 
EiltaiiDate  profinsion  for  the  paws 
Of  man  t  O,  give  the  business  up  to 

woman  t 
No,  never  mind,  worms  will  be  butterflies, 
.And  ^uman  orawkn  too  like  brilliant 

dyes. 

Here  is  the  Grocer,  very  useftil  creature, 

If  justice  sway  his  consdenoe  and  his 

scales; 

For,  like  a  jackal,  he  provides  our  nature 

With  tea  and  mustard,  treacle  and  ales ; 

And  all  that  people  dioose  to  set  their 

table  on— 
For  few  eat  grass  now,  like  the  King  of 
Babylon. 

There  is  the  Clothier,  very  useftil  too, 
Since  folks  were  baniah'd  from    fiUr 
Eden's  bow'rs  | 
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Especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  dew 
Is  often    chill,  and    heavy    too   the 

show'rs ; 
To  go  quite  naked  would  be  most  ooplea^ 

sant. 
And  sober  soulff  might  think  it,  too  ■io« 

decent 

Here  is  the  Gloveri    speak,  ye  g^ovcn^ 

speak 
Your  pleasure  when  a  bride  comes  in 

to  boy 
Her  wedding'kids— what  Audi  is  on  her 

cheek  I 
What  meUow'd  light  within  her  liquid 

eye  I 
Sure  it  can  ne'er  be  such  sweet  nymph^ 

desbre 
To  cheat  her  groom,  though  Jacob  did  his 

sire. 

There  is  the  Hoder^  oh,  I  wish  that  Capid 

Had  been   a  stocking-maker  to    his 

trade! 

For  human  labourers  often  are  so  stnpid. 

They  spoil  the  finest  works  e'er  Nature 

made: 

An  eye,  a  lock,  a  b'p,  may  point  Love's 

dart. 
But  handsome  ankles  kick  it  to  the  heart. 

Here  is  the  Jeweller,  where  many  a  jewd 
(I  mean  the  pretty  ladies)  call*  frill 

ofren. 
To  look  at  glittering  toys  that  not  a'^ftw 

will 
Rejoice  in  purchasing  ;  such  things  may 

soften 
A  fdlow's  flinty  heart,  for  more  than 

half 
This  wicked  world  adore  a  golden  calf. 

Here  is  the  Bookseller,  the  man  of  dieets, 
Not  winding  ones,  for  shrouding  lifeless 
limbs ; 

Not  bridal  ones,  whtre  Love  with  Plea- 
sure meets; 
But  paper  ones  of  tales,  and  plays,  and 
hymns : 

Deuce  take  their  venders !  theyareacMne- 
times  greedy,' 

And  authors.  Heaven  protect  them  t  odea 
needy. 

Here  is  the  Teacher.— all  success  to  them 
Who  *'  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"— 
Not  hares  tit  grouse,  or  any  sort  of  game. 
For  this  is  meaning  that  would  never 
suit 
The  tender-hearted  Thomson ;  he  but  sings 
In  metaphors,  because  ^.they're  g^ariqg 
things. 

There's  the  Apothecary— mercy  oo  as !  * 
Who  saps  our  constitatioii  and  reprfn; 
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m  hif  dngn  baT»  often  thown 


Tbe  pow*r  of  serpents,  and  the  art  oC 


And  knowing,  too,  as  Midas,  who  of  old 
Conld  tnzn  each  filthy  substance  unto 
gold. 

Here  is  the  Haberdasher,  Peter  Snail,^ 
My  atais!  I  knew  a  feUow  of  this 


A  boor,  who,  from  beside  my  native  Tale, 
To  gnat  Dnnedin  an  apprentice  came ; 
And  by  his  industiy  rose  iaist  and  ikster, 
Until  he  got  the  fine  shop  of  his  master. 

Oh,  Peter  Snait  t  here  let  me  for  a  whfle 
In  meditation  on  the  pavement  stand, 

Thon^  elbows,  like  a  fiddler's  at  their 
toil, 
Ponnce  me  unpityingly  on  every  hand  ; 

Here  let  my  qniit,  in  delightful  dreams, 

Reeal   onr   native    moontains  and  oar 


Recal  tbe  village  sdiool-house,  where  we 

miet 
To  read  oor-lessons,  generally  ill  read ; 
Always  the  case  with  thee,  who  oft  wast 

set 
Upon  the  donee's  stool ;  and  as  thy 

head 
The  niastar  could  not  any  knowledge 

teac^,      . 
He  tried  to  whip  it  oft  into  thy  breech. 

Tbe  fiuher  of  this  bk>dchead,  Peter  SnaD, 
Was  rich  in  workDy  goods,  if  not  in 
grace; 

Perhaps  he  had  that  too,  but,  in  my  tale, 
Religioas  bickerings  shall  have  no  place, 

Lest  I,  l&e  other  pugilists,  may  throw 

My  bosom  open  to  a  knock-down  blow. 

I  ssj,  the  man  was  rich,  that  is  enough. 
Gold  is  a  pasqiort  to  all  things  save 
heaven; 

Td  peer*s  attention,  and  to  peasant's  puiT, 
To  ocdonelships,  and  admiralshtps,  and 


To  senates  and  to  pulpits— and  (I  start 
With  anger  and  disgust)  to   woman's 
heart. 

Wen,  he  was  rich— and  he  resolved  to 


Aeooidiiig  to  the  phrase,  his  son  a  man ; 
But  mother  Nature,  who  appear'd  to  take 

Some  interest  in  the  matter,  marr'd  his 
plan. 
By  having  purpos'd  that  the  boy  should 

tenestrial  creatures  as  an    assi 
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Ko  matter— he  must  be,  at  aay  rate, 
Bred  to  a  learned  profession— such  as 
scribe. 
Or  minister,  or  leech,  or  advocate. 
Or—nothing  more..4he8e  are  tbe  learned 
tribe; 
How  wondrously  miscall'd !  they  boff  a 


To  which,  as  I  shall  prove,  they  have  no 
claim. 

The  man  who  learns  to  labour  with  an 

awl. 

Might  just  as  easily  labour  with  a  pen  ; 

The  bailad^^inger  that  has  lungs  to  bawl. 

Might  well  confound  a  dozen  jurymen ; 

The  ragged  wretch  that  cries  the  felon's 

speech 
Might  be  a  priest— the  tinker  be  a  leedi. 

It  has  been  saU,  that  every  infent  head 
Is  lighted  to  its  trade  by  inborn  Upers; 

Some  to  write  tragedies— others  to  read- 
One  to  cut  throats,  another  to  cut  ca- 
pers; 

One  to  gulp  wine— another  not  to  gulp  it ; 

Some  to  the  gaUows— others  to  the  piUpiU 

This  I  deny— it  rather  seems  to  me. 
That  people's  names  are  emblematical 

Of  what  ihqr  shall  hi  their  professions  be^ 
As  they  go  trundling  round  this  earthly 


Through  iniSEUicy  and  jrouth,  manhood 

and  age. 
Unto,  at  last,  they  roU  quit*  off  the  stage. 

Gray  are  the  shadows  when  the  suns  de- 
part. 
And  pensive  people  walk  the  Churchm 
yard  way ; 

A  Spencer  that  inwraps  a  woman's  heart, 
Holds  realms  as  feir  as  Fairy  Queen's 
display; 

It  is  a  Cooper's  task  those  things  to  form. 

Which  bring  delicious  wines  through  sea 
and  storm. 

A  MatoiCs  tehonr  rears  die.  sheltering 
waU 
Around  an  EngHsh  GarietCe  blossoms 
bright ; 

Bwma  through   their  kmely  mountains 
sweetly  brawl 
To  cottars*  ears  on  Saturday  at  night ; 

Dan  is  a  name  of  honour— and  if  mar- 
ried on 

The  drink  that  makes  men  merry— we 
have  Sherry^dan, 

But  where  is  Master  Snafl  ?— Fve  kist  his 
story 
While  proviqg  thus  the  wonders  of  a 


•  Aecordhig  to  the  account  hi  Cocrft's  Voyages,  the  natives  of  Kamschatka  are  in- 
deted  to  tiie  bean  fer  the  knowledge  of  phy^  and  the  «rt  of  daadhg. 
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Whf,  Peter  yet  would  never  dream  of 

glory, 
or  wigs  or  gowM,  of  honour  or  of 

ftune; 
Even  nothing  wai  to  hfan  a  aoldier's  lash 

or 
dBflor*8  eock'd  hat— so  be  tam*d  haber. 

dasher. 


WaUcs  in  Edinburgh.  Z?^V^ 

^Aht  I  abode  among  the  hills  and  rocks. 

Companion  of  the  plover  and  curlew. 
Companion  of  the  cattle  and  the  iodu. 
Pondering  on  lovely  dreams,  that  proiT'd 
iintrae— 
tJprearing  beaateona  ♦  castles  hi  Ibeafr,* 
That  tumbled  down  and  left  me  in  de* 
spair: 


His  name  too,  reader,  is  a  striking  proof 

Of  this  my  thecvyx  a  snail  is  slow, 
Ay,  but  *tis  sure ;  I've  seen  it  climb  the 
.  roof 
Of  loffy  houses,  where,  if  chanced  to  go 
The  butterfly,  its  brother,  the  first  bntace 
Puff*d  it  away  like  blossom  from  the 
trees. 

Genius  Is  useless  in  a  workl  like  this. 
It  cannot  ke^  the  road  with  other 
folk; 
But  dvOness,  blessed  dulncss !  wiU  not 


The  beaten  path-way— to   the  daily 

yoke 
It  gives  its  sboukiers,  like  the  patient  xnc, 
And  feels  its  purse  swell  like  a  strong 

man*s  box. 

ant  1*11  step  in  and  see  him-^^  Master 


I   hope  you*re  wdl,  Sir  ?«^Ah !  Ibll 
many  aday 
Has  o'er  us  past,  like  douds  upon  the 

Since  in  the  chntch-yaid  we  were  wont 

to  play 
At  sdiool-boy  leisure .honrs  ■  where  now 

thestones 
Mark  out  ttie  rest  of  our  best  kindred'-s 

bones."  . 

**  Ha !  Master  Peppermint,  my  old  sdiooU 

fellow, 
'    How  have  you  been  these  ten  long 

years  and  more? 
I  see  yoto  coriy  ringlets  still  are  yellow. 
Your  cheeks,  too,  are  as  ruddy  as  be- 

Ibfei 
Yet  on  your  brow  I  mark  some  new- 

diuwtt  ftirrows, 
"Whidi  I  could  hope  have  not  been  made 

by 


'  Why,  Master  Snail,  I  shall  not  yet 
complain; 
In  all  my  woes    and  I  have  had  my 


Tve  seen  tiie  hopes  Unt  daneed  eroimd 
my  brain 
Kxpirs  like  foam4ieUa  in  the  «npty 
air; 
I've  fidt  the  joys  within  my  bnast  that 

flow'd, 
Freese  up  like  streamleU  .on  Mf  wlotry 
road. 


«« While  you^  0  happy  man  !  fbnook  the 

fold, 
The  hay-mead  and  the  harvest^idd 

forsook; 
And  hi  this  dty,  that  seems  pav'd  with 

gold. 
And  built  with  silver,  to  my  fiuiey*-* 

took 
Your  dwdling  up— where  Fortone  oo  jaa 

smilM, 
And  pre8s*d  yoa  to  her  bosom  as  her 

child. 

<(  Oh,  curse  the  country  I  what  are  streams 
and  lakes. 
And  trees,  and  flowers,  and  hills,  and 
rocks,  and  dales  ? 
Fftiesidencefor  wild-dndcs  and  for  drakes. 
And  timorous  havea,  and  evcr-taarpiiy 
rails; 
PH  residence  for  stupid  abeep    imilinen 
That,  Uke  a  badger,  grovd  in  tbdr  den. 

^  But,  bless  the  dty  1  here  are   ^piret 

and  domes. 
And  streeU  and  squares,  that  give  tbt 

heart  delight; 
And  wealth  unbounded  as  the  set  tfiat 

foams. 
And  honours  numerous  as  the  stars  €f 

night; 
And  men  with    brains  where  emfaiye 

volumes  lie, 
And  maids  with  lips  where— mine  wiU 

jMver  sigh." 

<'Why,  Master  Peppermhit,  I  can*t  agree 
With  this  comparison  that  yon  have 
made: 
The  hills  and  dales  of  my  nativity. 
The  banks  of  head,  and  the  hawtbona^ 
shade. 
Are  still  the  resting-placea  of  n^  soul. 
The  sunny  spots  o*er  wfaidi  no  dark 
douds  rolL 

^  Give  me  the  mountain  with  its  heather, 
bdl. 
The  odorous  meadow  vrilh  ks  Uos- 
som'd  willows. 
The  vettsy  with  its  nevef^foOii^  wdl, 
The  river  with  its  gently  heaving  UU 


Give  these  to  me,  and  thon  art  hm  te 

share 
The  ^lendid  s^gh|s  of  every.  handtOBif 

square* 
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The  bittem*8  booming  from  the  mqor- 

land  fen. 

The  cockooV  note  amid  the  doweiy  thorn. 

The  wood-dove^s  cooing  in  the  lonelj 

gien,— 

Give  then  to  me,  and  thou  art  free  to 


**  Gin  me  the  hnrk*8  aong  at  the  toeak  of    While  I  shall  wilk  open  the  itoojr  street^ 

More  safe  by  fiur  than  bog  bene|th  my 
feet" 

^  Lord  !  Master  Peppermhit,  my  worthy 

friend^ 
Vm  Uke  a  fly  within  a  cobweb  eaogfati 
Tve  a  good  bosiness— that  wiU  still  ex. 

tend-i. 
I*ve  money  oot^I  can't  get  in  whcq 

songht<— " 
Vv  dreams  of  wealth,  too,  wUdi  iny  sfl* 

ly  pate 
WOl  not  give  up— ahhoagh  my  trade  I 

hatei 

^  But,  oh !  I  love  to  muse  upon  the  spot 

Where  first  I  gambol'd  in  nib's  vernal 

day; 

And,  oh  I  I  trust  it  yet  may  be  my  kA, ' 

When  eyes  are  dim,  and  locks  are  thin 

and  gray. 

There  to  retire,  and,  like  a  worn-out 


The  noiae   that  hums    through    every 
crowded  street* 

*^  Men  in  the  country.  Sir,  are  like  the 


All  bu^  in  the  summer's  brilliant  day ; 
Throwing  their  wood-notes-  on  the  pass- 
ing breeze, 
As  thrmigfa  the  primrose-painted  fields 
they  stray ; 
And  when  the  winter  desolates  the  earth. 
Sweet  is  the  shdter  of  their  househoUl 
hearth. 


An  grayling  keen  as  hungry  grasps, 
AEl  holding  firm  as  twining  serpents 
hold; 
And  an  deeeivM  thmiiiflren   .thsmselves 

deceiving 
By  every  paltry  trick  of  legal  thieving." 

**Lordf   Master  Snail,  I  wonder  you 


««  Retain  these  thoughts,"  unto  qystlf  I 

cried. 

When  we  had  parted ;  ^  nnrse  them 

in  your  breast; 

They  are  like  sunbeams  shining  on  a  tide 

Tliat  winter  comes  to  JVecae    they  will 


In  sneh  a  den  of  vipers  you  detest ; 
Go  to  the  cotti^  by  the  greenwood  ride, 
Your  fitther's  cottage,  like  a  linnet's 
nest; 
Ge  therv  and  cultivate  the  dale  and  hill. 
Which  your  fond  heart  with  such  sweet 
vislonsfill; 

^  VThile  I  shall  gaxe  upon  the  busy  crowd. 

Mace  pleasant  unto  me  than  clump  of 

wood; 

While  I  shall  listen  to  street-fiddlers  loud, 

MoR  sweet  than  any  dove  that  ever 

ooo'd; 


The  searing  power  of  avarice,  which  de- 
stroys 
Theheart  for  earthly  and  for  heavenly  joys. 

^  But  is  this  Peter  Snail  ?— what  won- 
drous freaks 
Are  often  pUy'd  by  Fate  on  human 
things! 

As  boy — he  seem'd  Just  what  his  name 
bespeaks. 
As  man—he  seems  indeed  to  have  got 
whigs; 

Yet  'tis  not  always  thus— I've  known  at 
schools 

Some  clever  lads  that  now  are  dnwnv%^ 
fools." 
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Magna  Partns, 

It  isan  <dd  observation,  that  extremes 
fxe  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  Pain 
and  pleamire,  heat  and  cold,  the  sn- 
Uime  and  the  ludicrous,  may  he- 
come,  in  their  extremes,  almost  iden- 
tical. I  do  not,  however,  purpose  to 
parsuethis  copious  topic,  which  would 
Mrm  a  fine  suhject  of  metaphysical 
iaqoirjr-  But  I  wm  kd  to  make  the 
losegMiig  trite  remark,  hy  ohsening, 
at  the  liidicioui  aod  the  tab* 


lime  may  become,  in  the  extreme  of 
the  latter,  (and  the  latter  only,)  iden- 
tical, so  common  images  and  low 
metaphors  often  "  furnish  forth"  the 
nohlest  and  most  expressive  sublime 
composition.  An  idea  or  a  thought 
Is  fiequently  heightened  and  exaited 
(pmdoxical  as  the  assertion  may 
appear)  by  a  common-place,  or,  I 
might  say,  a  petty  illustrative  epi* 
thet.  Examples  of  what  I  mean  are 
innumerous.  The  following  occur 
toBayreooUectioA: 


sa 
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M  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  tbat  Is  the  quee- 

tion; 
Wbether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  snflRer 
The  sHngt  and  arrows  of  outrageous  For- 
tune,** &c.  &C. — UanUeL 

•<  O  wretched  state  !   O  bosom  black  as 

death! 
O  llm^soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged  !*•— JJowilrt. 

M  Why,  man,  he  doth  teilHitf  the  narrow 


Like  a  Colossns  t  and  we,  petty  men, 
WaUc  tmder  hit  huge  Ug».''-^ 

JuHus  Camr» 

^  But  hera,  upon  the  hank  and  thoal  of 

Time, 
We*d  jump  the  fiHe  to  come."— Jlfocftstt. 

*•  Sleep,  that  Jmits  up  the  raveUed  sleave 
qf  care**^'^Macbeth. 

««  Make  me  to  see  it;  or  (at  the  least)  to 

•  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  fio  Mfi^  MOT  top 
Tohamgadoubt  tm.^^OthOUK 

♦«  GaOof  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  PhabuT  mansion,^*^^ 

The  above  are  taken  at  random 
from  Shakespeare,  every  page  of 
whose  immortal  writings  is  so  re« 
clundant  with  examples  of  my  arga« 
inenty  Uiat  he  alone  would  confirm 
mypodtion. 

Take  the  following  from  Milton  :— 

^  First  in  his  last  the  gtorious  iamp  was 
seen, 
.  Begent  ofday.**-^.  L, 

^  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors  g 

let  in 
The  great  Creator.**— P.  L, 

"  They  with  \mhoar  pushed 
Oblique  the  centric  gtobe.**— P.  L, 

Milton  somewhere,  in  his  ffreat 
work,  finely  describes  the  vamt  of 
heaven  as  ** powdered  with  stars;" 
which  expression  is  a  complete  and 


powerful  example  of  the  sort  of  wrili^ 
ing  to  which  I  allude. 

Gray's  Odes  might  furnish  wmnj 
examples:  and  I  will  here  obeerre, 
(though  I  do  not  say  that  I  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion,)  that  the  poet  Cow- 
per  esteemed  Gray  the  only  subUtme 
poet  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

Had  Cowper  lived  in  our  day»— 
had  he  basked  in  the  sunahine  of  omr 
Byron's  sublime  and  varied  poetry  % 
he  would,  assuredly,  have  thot^glit 
otherwise:  but,  even  as  it  was,  he 
passed  rather  irreterently  over  the 
memory  of  Milton.  However,  Gray, 
though  by  no  means  a  natural  poet, 
had  certainly  studied  effect,  in  thought 
and  in  language,  enough  to  give  him 
some  tact  in  the  sublime.  We  must, 
therefore,  adduce  a  quotation  or  two 
from  his  Odes,  (his  sublime  things,) 
in  fiurther  confirmatioa  of  oar  doc- 
trine. 

"  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 
With  leaden  eye,  that  knres  the  groand.** 

Speaking  of  Shakespeare,  •'Na- 
tures darling,"  the  lyrical  bard  pro« 
ceeds— 

<<  To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awfUl  fiice :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch*d  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smU'd. 
This  pencil  uke,  (she  said,)  whose  coloars 

dear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  years 
Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys^  immortal 

boy! 
This  can  unlock  tfbe  gates  of  joy  ; 
Of  horror  that,**  &c  &c. 

So  much  for  Oraif,  whose  Odes 
are  perhaps  the  roost  celebrated  and 
artincial  pieces  of  composition  that 
ever  obtained  the  distinction  of  fine 
poetry. 

I  cannot  dose  my  exemplificatioiis 
of  this  subject,  without  citing  some- 
thing from  the  pages  of  Byron.  It 
was  well  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinm 


*  In  a  remarkably  fine  and  powerful  paper  on  the  lamented  decease  of  Lord  Byron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  ^  His  foot  was  always  in  the  arena,  his  shield  hung  al- 
ways in  the  lists ;  and  although  his  own  gigantic  renown  increased  the  difBculty  of 
the  struggle,  since  he  could  imxluce  nothing,  however  great,  which  exceeded  the 
public  estimate  of  his^nius,  yet  he  advanced  to  the  honourable  contest  again  and 
again,  and  came  always  off  with  di8tin<*tion,  almost  always  with  complete  triumph. 
As  various  in  composition  as  Shakespeare  himself,  (this  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
are  aeqnainied  with  his  Don  Juan,)  he  has  embraced  erirj  topic  of  human  Hfe,  and 
sounded  every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  flrom  its  Slightest  to  its  most  powerful  and 
heart-astonnding  tones.  There  is  scarcely  a  passion  or  a  situation  whidi  has  escaped 
his  pen,  ftc  ftc  His  genius  seemed  as  proUfic  as  various.  The  most  prodigal  use 
did  not  exhaust  his  poFers^  oay,  seemed  rather  to  increase  tbsir  vtgoor/'  Suu  dec 
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hgrg^  Review,  that  ''  thoughts  that 
%ieathe,  and  words  that  bum/' are  not 
merely  the  omameDto,  but  the  com- 
inoD  staple  of  his  poetry.  In  mak- 
ing my  quotations,  therefcwe,  from 
this  illnstrioas  poet,  I  shall  not  refer 
to  his  works,  for  thereis  no  possibU 
my  oi  seUctinjg'  where  sublime  verses 
are  crowded  in  every  page  of  many 
Tolames.  The  two  following  passa- 
gn  occur,  on  the  moment,  to  my 
mind,  and  thev  alone  will  sufficiently 
answer  m^  object.  In  the  memo- 
rable description  of  the  Cataract  of 
Tdino,  in  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  B.  says — 


-•*  How  profound 


The  gulf!  and  bow  the  giant  element 
PkOm  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  deliriont 

boond, 
CnnUng  the  cUift,   which,  downward 

worn  and  rent 
^Vlth  hlg  Herce  fioUUptf  jkUd  in  chasms 

a  liesrful  vent 
To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on  !** 

&c 

Mentioning  Man,  in  the  apostro- 
1^  to  the  Ocean,  with  which  Childe 
Harold  closes,  the  poet  observes — 

^  HIa  steps  are  not  npon  thy  paths  ;  thy 

Jtddt 
Are  not  a  spoil  far  Mm  ;  then  don*t  arise, 
And  diake  him  from  thee  t 

And  then,  two  stanzas  after,  in  the 
same  apostrophe,  he  says  sublimely—- 

*^  Time  wriUi  no  wrinkle  on  thine  asoie 


Having  now,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
illustrated  my  argument,  by  exam- 
ples from  four  of  England's  greatest 
poets,  I  shall  not  encumber  myself 
with  any  further  extracts,  which 
would  necessarily  be  superfluous. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that,  as 
this  style  of  sublime  writing  natural- 
ly and  fitly  suggests  itself  to  the 
mind  of  true  genius,  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  aped  and  affbcted  by  little 
imitators,  who  possess  no  genius  at 
alL  In  the  hands  of  such  men,  the 
meditated  sublime  drops  into  the 
lodicrous : — and  it  is  strange  enough, 
that  not  a  few  of  even  Shakespeare's 
sublime  touches  of  this  description 
partake  of  a  ludicrous,  at  least  of  a 
vulgar  character.  Indeed,  it  requires 
some  judgment  and  discrimination, 
as  WW  as  great  genius,  always  to 
-daite  sublimely  what  is  intended  to 
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b^  suWme:  and  that  Ujfh  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  is  a  great  fea- 
ture in  the  sublime.  Refinement  of 
imaginatum  is,  perhaps,  the  surest 
preservation  against  the  fatal  fault 
of  lowering  the  sublime  into  Uie 
vulgar  or  ludicrous : — yet,  excessive 
and  cautious  refinement  is  sometimes 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
strength  and  vigorous  boldness,  and 
it  too  often  defeats  sublimity  alto* 
gether.  Hence,  Shakespeare,  with 
all  his  faults,  is  a  poet  more  replete 
with  noble  sublimities  of  thought 
and  expression,  than  any  one  of  ouir 
more  r^ned  genuiaes--excepting  By- 


Collins  and  Gray. 
Of  our  own  poets,  Gray  and  CoUina 
have,  perhaps,  left  us  the  most  fi- 
nished specimens  of  what  is,  by  way 
of  eminence,  styled  "  lyrical  poetry. ' 
The  grasp  of  Milton's  powers  was 
too  wide  for  this  minute  species 
of  composition;   yet    he,  too,  be- 

?ueaihea  some  fine  Ivrical  efiftisions. 
n  times,  however,  distantly  subse- 
quent to  our  great  epic  era,  the  mi^ 
nutis  of  our  language  were  more 
diligently  cultivated ;  and  exnletivesL 
so  frequently  and  Continually  used 
by  the  old  writers,  were  gradually 
reprobated  and  dirallowed.  Pope, 
on  this  particular  point,  held  iip  a 
mirror  to  his  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity,  in  the  well-known  line — 
**  While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do 
join." 

But  to  say  a  word  respecting  the 
twin  bards  whom  I  named  first  in 
this  paper.  Oray's  mind  was  copious 
and  judicious — ^but  not  original.  Col- 
lins is,  I  think,  superior  to  Gray  in 
moral  power.  Gray's  Odes  are  the 
productions  of  a  refined  and  well- 
cultivated  intellect ;  those  of  Collins 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creations 
of  an  independent,  vigorous  fancy. 
I  would  always  observe  this  distinc- 
tion :— Gray's  poems  are  not  creations. 

In  r^ard  to  sweetness,  perha^ 
Collins  is,  in  the  main,  (but  I  say  it 
"widi  some  hesitation,)  inferior  to 
Gray,  who  was  excellently  and  pre- 
eminently skUful  in  the  various  {no* 
perties  of  rhythm.  But  it  is  rathnr 
singular  that  Gray,  with  all  his  po- 
lish,  presents  very  numerous  defeo- 
-tive  rhymes.  It  is  qaHie  fair  to  re* 
U  u 
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jnmrk  a  failing  poine  of  this]  sort  in 
referenee  to  such  writers  as  I  am 
now  speaking  of.  They  are  poets  of 
little  compass  and  great  labour; 
tyerj  flaw  in  them  is,  therefore, 
s^anng.  Opening  Gray's  small  to- 
hime  at  random,  I  find  ''  adores"  as 
a  rhyme  to  •'  towers"—*'  helow"  to 
"  brow"—"  youth"  to  *'  soothe"— 
^«  ware"  to  «  deare"— "  constraint" 
to  "bent"— "joy"  to  "descry"— 
^'  men"  to  "  train"—"  pain^'  to 
''  mem" — and  these  all  in  one  ode^ 
that  very  beautiftd  one  on  the  dist* 
ant  proniect  of  Eton  College.  This 
defect  (for  I  must  really  presume  to 
pronounce  it  a  defect)  is  the  only -one 
that  impairs  or  AMurs  Gray's  poetical 
polish. 

To  revert  to  Collins.  He  thinks 
morally,  when  Gray  thinks  romanti- 
cally. They  are  both,  indeed,  highly 
jRomantic ;  and  I  am  very  mudi  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Collins  had  more 
native  romance  of  feeling  about  him 
than  Gray :  but  Gray  cungs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  romance  of  the 
middle  ages;  whereas  Collins  not 
unfrequently  sends  his  soul  back  to 
dassiod  times.  But  he  nev»  thinks 
Ipedantically ;  and  his  moral  tone  is 
always  perfectly  independent  and 
unfettered.  The  minds  of  both  these 
writers  wero  happily  tinctured  with 
that  spirit  of  poetical  fandfolness, 
which  finely  and  effectively  converts 
popular  superstition  into  nourish- 
ment for  the  imagination.  But  the 
Runic  mythology  scarcely  did  so 
much  for  Gray  as  the  popular  su- 
perstitions of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land did  for  Collins. 

Gray  is,  always  will,  and  indeed 
must  be,  moro  popular  than  Collins. 
The  poetry  of  the  latter  is  generally 
moro  abstracted  and  removed  from 
common  apprehension.  His  noble 
enthusiasm  is  high  and  peculiar;  and 
Jbe  sometimes  goes  far  m  the  choice 
.of  expressions  calculated  to  embody 
uod  concentrate  his  meaning.  Beta 
these  poets  were  curious  economists 
in  expression,  and  they  were,  in  some 
points  of  view,  equally  felidtous; 
but  the  expresdons  of  Collins  are  ge- 
j^erally  more  pr^;nant  with  highiy- 
wrou^t  imaginative  feeling. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thou^^t  to 

undervalue  Gray.  He  has,  however, 

iett  reason  to  oomphun  (if  parted 

.^iriu  complain)  of  being  under* 


valued,  than  any  poet  that  ever 
breathed;  forcerUdmythewoiMfasB 
made  as  mudi  oat  of  his  few  pro- 
ductions aa  could  posdUy  be  msde 
of  them  by  the  most  ingenioos 
and  partial  investigation.  NoiUog 
of  his  is  lost.  But  it  is  his  Eltfff 
which  has  made  him  universsDy  po- 
pular. Yet  the  assertion,  that  tlie 
"  Ekgy,"  beautifiil  and  perfect  ss  it 
is,  is  "  the  comer-stone  or  his  gkffj)" 
is,  after  all,  rather  a  satire  on  tbe 
poetical  greatness  of  Thomas  Orsj. 
On  the  whole,  I  would  snert, 
that,  if  it  be  a  question  wbidi  of 
these  justlv-distingulfifaed  writen  hu 
left  behind  him  Uie  finest  examiiles 
of  poetical  composition,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  most  competent  snd 
attentive  readers  of  both  esteem  tbe 
spirit  of  CoUins  moro  nstivelypoeii- 
otl  than  diat  of  his  odebrsted  rival 

Happy  Moments. 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Gray, 
accuses  the  Ivrical  bard  of  "  fantai- 
tic  foppery,'  for  appposmg  that  be 
could  only  write  at  certain  times,  or 
at  certain  happy  moments.  But  tbe 
old  critic,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  strictures  on  poetry,  was  any 
thing  but  a  man  of  poetical  s»iibi- 
lity.  Though  himadf  the  author  of 
some  very  oorroct  and  roeritorionB 
poems,  he  must,  in  this  part  of  his 
nigh  literary  character,  be  accounted 
raUier  a  rhetorical  writer  than  a  poet 
He  was  eminently  deficient  in  that 
glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling  vluch 
uniformly  characterizes  the  poetical 
imind. 

Every  true  poet  feels,  I  presume, 
with  Gray,  that  it  is  only  at  certain 
happy  moments  he  can  produce  ver- 
ses to  his  mind — con  amore,  and 
from  the  heart.  This  is  no'affi^cta- 
tion.  It  is  undoubtedl]^  easy  at  fU 
times  to  a  practised  writer  to  com- 
pose rhythmical  verses ;  but  sU  rhyth- 
mical verses  are  not  poetry.  Certain- 
ly, from  the  head  alone,  "  thougbto 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  bom, 
can  never  be  derived. 

I  have  always  very  much  admired 
Bloomfield's  simple  myocatioD  i»  the 
opening  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy ;  — 
**  O  come,  blcBt  spSrit !  whatsoe'er  tbop 

art. 
Thou  kinOUiig  warmth,  that  hover*itioand 

my  heart ! 
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It  is 'this  porttcttlar  ''kindling 
warmth"  about  thefaeart  that  impeb 
a  natmallv-Hnpired  poet  to  write — 
chat  inpeued  the  onoe-obecure  Robert 
BloomfieldHo  write.  Artificial  ver- 
atfiera  may  write  without  it ;  bat  to 
the  prodnettoa  of  genmne  poetry,  it 


^  Fed  !^Bttds    must  fed,  or  periih. 

TiUth^glow, 
Cor  pushre  broutt  oo   tympethy  can 

know. 
*Tis  from  their  warmth  we  kiodle.    The 

■oofs  beat 
Spreads  to  all  near  from  i\s  creative  seat. 
We  readjust  as  you  pen.** 

Turner' 9  Prolutionsy  p,  ItS. 

I  cannot  condnde  theie  remarks 
withimt  citing  the  following  capital 
linei  from  Cowper : 

**  When  a  poet  takes  the  pen, 
Far  oKire  alire  than  other  men. 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  Nature's  noblest  part, 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart : 
And  this  is  what  the  world,  which  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose, 
Hk  more  sublime  vagaries  sllghtfaig. 
Denominates  an  Itch  for  writing.*' 

Pope,  Bowles,  Byron,  and  Cowper. 

In  1821,  Lord  Byron  published  a 
very  derer,  but  not  very  Judidoui , 
letter  on  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowies' 
Strictures  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Pope.  Very  many  of  the  opinions 
contained  in  that  letter  are  more  than 
[ucstionable ;  for  Lord  B.  seems  to 

ive  been  infected  with  the  new 
spirit  of  ultraism  in  favour  of  Pope. 
Ur  Bowles  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
done  flpreat  service  to  tne  memory  (at 
least  uie  poetical  memory)  of  Pope. 
He  hasrerived  hb  poetry,  and  set 
all  our  wits  (some  of  them  very  hish 
names)  to  woric  at  raking  up  all  the 
exaggerated  praises,  aided  by  fresh 
party  exaggerations,  that  ever  were 
bestowed  on  that  most  doquent  rea- 
sooer  and  accomplished  verseman.  I 
by  no  means  acquiesce  fully  in  llr 
B.'s  opinions  respecting  Pope  s  poetry 
or  his  charact^;  yet  I  certainly 
think  that  he  is  more  correct  in  his 
estimate  than  his  late  illustrious  and 
ri|^t  honourable  antagonist  The 
public  mind  may  be  agitated  and 
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air 

swayed  awhile  by  rirulent  argument 
in  support  of  an  old  and  itcknow- 
lodged  name,  but  it  can  never  ul- 
timately  be  drilled  into  a  preference 
of  the  artificial  to  the  natuAu,  at  least 
in  poetry. 

.  But  it  is  not  mj  purpose  to  enter 
into  this  strange  diispute.  I  merely 
take  up  the  pen  at  present  to  notice, 
with  surprise,  an  opinion  expressed 
cursorily  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  77th 
page  of  his  letter.  That  opinion  ia 
perhaps  the  freest  piece  of  literary 
judgment  that  ever  escaped  a  critic. 

Speaking  of  Pope  and  Cowper, 
Lord  B.  observes,  **  These  two  wri- 
ters, Jbr  Cowper  is  no  poeif  &c" 
Cowper  no  poet,  forsooth  !  Lord  By* 
ron  could  not  mean  what  he  wrote ; 
or,  at  least,  if  hedid,  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  of  Cowper  since  writing 
his  ''  English  Bards."  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  he  had  not  presumed 
lightly  and  wantonly  to  attack  so  un-* 
assailable  a  reputation. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  institute  so  unrequired 
a  Uak  as  the  defence  of  William 
CowpEa's  poetical  diaracter*  The 
delightful  and  impressive  genuine* 
ness  of  that  character  is  perceived, 
felt,  and  acknowledged,  by  all  poetical 
readers,  at  least  by  tnose  who  are  not 
too  eccentric  to  speak  their  mindi 
fairly  imd  candidly. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Task"  is  one 
of  the  very  few  writers  whom  X 
should  at  once  confidently  pronounce 
a  naturally-gifted  poet,-Ht  poet  as 
superior  in  all  essentiid  repects  to 
Pope,  as  Shakespeare  to  Shirley,  or 
Byron  to  Darwin. 

The  Alarmed  Coterie. 

On  one  occasion,  being  in  a  com<- 
pany  of  ladies,  (but  not  blues,)  I 
happened  incidentally  to  speak  of  rom 
mance,  or  romantic  feeling^,  (I  forget 
which,)  and  they  all  immediately 
weae  up  in  arms  against  me. 

«(  Mr !"  cried  the  eldest  Udy, 

a  middle-aged  married  woman,  ''you 
seem  very  romantic !"  **  Nay,  Ma* 
.dsm,"  I  replied  coolly,  *'  is  there 
any  harm  in  being  romantic  ?"  'f  In-  - 
deed,"  said  Ae, ''  I  thidc  we  aie  all 
too  prone  to  be  so,  and  oug^t  to 
check  rather  than  encourage  that  sort 
of  thing."  '*  Hem,"  said  I,  turning 
to  one  of  the  yooog  ladies,  ''  you 
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undersUnd  what  I  mean,  don't 
you  ?"  "  No,  indeed !"  she  ezcUtm. 
ed,  seemingly  desirous  to  escape  the 
impuUtion  of  any  irregular  or  indis- 
creet feeling.  No,  indeed  !  Emily, 
do  you  ?"  Emily  was  frightened  at 
the  appeal,  but  faintly  edioed,  "  No, 
indeed,"  whispering  an  interrogatory, 
^*  Do  you  ?"  to  the  young  lady  who 
sat  next  to  her  on  the  sofa.  In  short, 
"  No,  indeed,"  went  round  the  Co- 
terie. 

I  clearly  perceiyed  that  the  ladies 
had  roisUKen  the  sense  in  which  1 
used  the  word  romantic,  or  romance  ; 
and  that  they  imagined  (dear  loyes !) 
I  meant  the  notion  which  would  he 
attached  to  it  by  a  boarding-school 
girl  eloping  to  Gretna.  Accordingly, 
when  the  agitation  and  flutter  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  1  ventured 
to  explain.  I  told  my  fair,  blushing 
opponents,  that  I  used  the  word ''  ro- 
mantic" in  its  nroper  and  extended 
signification, — tnat  signification  in 
which  it  was  used  by  the  poetical 
critic  who  called  Shakespeare  the 
**  creator  of  our  romantic  drama." 
This  modest  explanation  quieted  the 
two  married  ladies  who  were  pre- 
sent; but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Sottiip- ladies  did  not,  in  their  ''.polite 
ttle^'  hearts,  stiU  beiieye  that  I  must 
haye  intended  the  GretnO'Oreen  no- 
tion of  romance. 

Epistolary  Descrifiion  of  two  Antique 
PaintingM, 

There  are  two  large  oil  paintings 
In  my  sitting-room,  which,  seated 
leisurely  in  my  own  chair,  I  like 
much  to  contemplate.  One  repre- 
sents the  rocky  and  sea-girt  coast  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's  solitary  island; 
the  other  is  a  formal  landscape, 
(painted  many  years  ago,)  through 
the  midst  of  which  a  long  canal^  co- 
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yered  with  small  yessels,  laiily  wfaids 
its  course.  In  the  foregroood  of  diii 
picture  is  a  yerj  interesting  groap  of 
rather  antique  figures:  yfz.  a  Udytncl 
gentleman,  seated  (somewhat  rude* 
ly)  with  their  backs  towards  ns ;  ap- 
parently ^by  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
tleman s  left  hand,  and  thepositioii 
of  his  right)  engaged  in  the  contem- 
plation of  some  dtttant  object ;— two 
young  and  extremely  beautiful  ladSet 
(whose  costume  I  particularly  ad- 
mire) walking,  on  a  broad  gn?el 
garden-road,  near  the  bench  whereon 
the  aboye-noticed  personages  are  seat- 


ed, attended  by  an  elegant  gret- 
hound,  which  (nappy  dog !)  is  lick- 
ing the  small  white  hand 


His  lick- 
id  of  the 


nearer  one ;— a  dapper-looking  foot^ 
man,  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bench,  with  two  green  umbrel- 
las ; — a  maid-seryant,  tending  a  most 
loyely  child,  which  absolutely  seems 
to  speak,  while  its  eager  hands  and 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  foot- 
man, who  smiles  dissent  at  the  dt- 
morous  reauest,  whatever  it  be,  (pro- 
bably to  giye  it  the  umbrellas,)  just 
as  well-bred  seryauts  do  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  superiors ;— finally,  t 
lap-dog,  which  is  barking  from  tbe 
edge  of  the  bench,  on  tne  yoong 
lames'  side,  at  the  greyhound  above 
commemorated,  who  (as  I  stated)  is 
infinitely  better  engaged  than  in  no- 
ticing his  impertinence. 

You  must  not  conclude,  from  tbe 
length  of  detail,  that  this  landscape 
is  the  better  painting  of  the  two. 
The  tumultuous  and  dashing  sea, 
represented  in  the  other,  does  erery 
thing  but  roar  in  your  ears,  as  you 
contemplate  it :  the  rod»,  too,  some 
swelling  among  the  clouds,  othors 
shelving  into  the  ocean,  all  washed 
and  slippery,  are  very  finely  «»* 
odved  and  executed. 
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Ixmd  in  tht  pnite  of  her  bmenfeed  lordf 
Who  her,  dear  jiuuil  with  all  her  Amlti  adoc'd* 
(Let  not  the  Mum  her  faUinga  judge  fai  haste;) 
'r^»1->  (who  doubts  ?)  was  wife  and  widow  cfaaat^ 
Let  deeds  bear  witness ;  dear  her,  if  you  can  i 
But  was  she  not  found  chambered  with  a  man  ? 
VcA.mose.'-fiwBdtripidngt  whatdidsh0FCCt«)d' 
T«««  but  a  drunken  froUe  of  ^  Mend, 


WhOk  halfeeaa-oTcr,  she  aOe^d,  or  men, 
Took  liberties,  in  Jest,  and  lock'd  the  door. 

Yet,  were  tho  dame  as  fkmVl  Diana  efaaaiK 
Intrudeis  she  wctiki  not  admit  la  bart» 
If  aU  be  troe  that  poets  ions  or  said. 
Aelaeoafbr  his  peeptogdeariy  paid  t 
The  youth  w|io  dar'd  the  goddess  wdesmprtW 
Tuxtfd  to  a  sti^.  HBknown,  unpltied  diei. 
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It  wanted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  five  o'clock  in  tne  afternoon^ 
when  I  repaired  to  Snow*hill,  Lon« 
don,  to  set  out  by  the  coach  for  my 
home  at  Liverpool.  Mr  White  had 
been  my  companion  all  the  way^ 
and  we  were  now  walking  backward 
and  forward  near  the  Inn  gateway, 
when  I  perceived  my  very  excellent 
friend,  Louit  Peithman,  a  native  of 
Leipstc,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
several  years,  standing  before  me. 
We  were  both  of  us  amazed,  neither 
of  ua  being  aware  that  the  other  was 
in  town.  It  was  one  of  those  particu« 
lar  events,  which,  though  surprising, 
stiH  not  unfrequently  happen.  In 
the  present  instance,  I  chanced  just 
to  come  up  to  the  coach  at  the 
time  that  he  was  passing  by:  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  however, 
it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  parties 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  on  a 
particular  spot,  at  a  particular  time, 
to  converse  and  to  embrace.  As  our 
time  was  very  short,  in  order  to  make 
the  moat  of  it,  we  ascended  the  coach, 
and  unwittingly  sat  down  in  the 
guard's  place,  to  talk  over  what  had 
happened,  and  to  conjecture,  perhaps, 
what  might  take  place  in  future.  It 
was  a  fine  evening  in  September,  and 
that  we  might  improve  this  casual 
interview  aa  much  as  possible,  Louis 
determined  to  go  with  me  three  or  four 
miles  on  the  road,  and  then  to  walk 
back  again.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
wasready-— we  were  busy  talking — the 
guard  had  mounted,  and  we  took  no 
notice.  Enraged  at  our  neglect,  he 
mdered  us,  in  a  very  surly  manner, 
to  get  out  of  his  seat,  and  to  find 
some  more  proper  situation.  We  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  his  insolent  treatment,  be- 
ing well  aware  that  the  will^of  the 
giuird  is  always  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration  relating  to  the 
coach ;  beside  which,  we  knew  that 
we  were  in  the  wrong, — we  ought  im- 
mediately to  have  removed,  for  where 
can  the  guard  sit  but  in  his  own 
place  ?  When  we  pavted,  my  friend 
save  the  fellow  hid^>a-crown,  to  teach 
bim,  I  suppose,  to  behave  better  in 
future :  he  certainly  did  order  coaches 
to  draw  up  a  little ; — I  gnxped  poor 


Peithman's  hand,  but  in  a  moment 
he  was  on  the  ground  ;•— we  looked 
another  adieu,  and  he  was  marching 
towards  London.  This  was  our  last 
interview,  for  a  short  time  after- 
wards, the  melancholy  tidings  arrived 
that  he  was  dead. 

All  the  time  we  had  been  talk- 
ing, the  guard  had  been  engaged 
in  "  blowing  up"  the  passengers.  I 
had  now  leisure  to  listen,  and  he 
had  just  fallen  foul  on  a  poor  bar-^ 
ber.  The  little  roan  had  a  terrier 
dog  with  him,  which  the  guard 
swore  he  should  pay  for,  as  well  as 
a  box  of  wigs,  tied  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach.  •'  Well,  well,"  said  the 
barber,  "  if  I  must  pay,  why,  I 
must;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
you  are  shaving  me  a  little  too 
close."  "  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that 
I  shave?"  said  the  enraged  bom- 
blower.  "  Why,  you  Jesuitical  ten- 
sor, vou  scratch,  you  prig,  you 
death  s-head  upon  a  mop-staff,  I  am 
no  scraper  of  faces,  I  am  no  barber, 
I  am  a  servant  to  his  Royal  Miyesty 
King  George  the  Fourth,  of  blessed 
memory  ;  I  am  a  King's  Guard,  by 
appointment !"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied 
the  barber,  "  and  you  are  some- 
thing more  than  you  have  mention- 
ed ;  you  are  also  a  black-guard  /" 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at 
Waltham  Cross :  the  angry  passions 
had  been  kicking  up  a  sad  dust,  and 
had  verv  nearly  got  the  better  of 
my  prudence.  I  bad  twenty  times 
been  on  the  point  of  taking  up 
cudgels  against  the  roan  in  scarlet, 
although  an  officer  by  the  King's 
appointment ;  but  my  better  genius 
prevailed,  for  when  we  stopped  to 
change  horses,  I  had  so  far  subdued 
these  enemies  to  good  order,  that  I 
asked  him  to  take  a  glass,  and  as  he 
descended,  I  dropt  a  uiiUing,  nodded 
and  smiled  as  he  picked  it  up,  and 
from  that  moment  we  became  good 
friends,  and  continued  to  be  such 
all  the  time  we  travelled  together. 
This,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  the  only 
friendship  I  ever  purchased,  nor  was 
it  the  worst  bargain,  in  .that  way,  I 
ever  made. 

When  he  returned  from  the  house, 
he  touched  the  nether  brim  of  his 
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large  white  bat^  with  his  broad 
thumb  J  and  requested  that  I  and 
my  friend  Mr  Wbyte  would  go  into 
the, inside.  "No,"  said  1;  "  the 
evening  is  warm ;  1  took  only  an 
outside  place,  and  we  shall  do  very 
well  on  the  outside."  "Why,"  re- 
joined he,  "the  coach  is  top-heavy; 
we  have  not  one  inside  passenger ;  it 
already  spits  with  rain,  looks  very 
black,  and  vou  wiU  be  more  com- 
fortable during  the  night  Besides, 
somebody  must  go  in,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  put  gentlemen  inade  than 
barbers,  or  such  like  rubbish."  To 
prevent  any  farther  importunities, 
we  consented,  and  soon  after  we  were* 
safely  stowed  within,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents ;  so  that  the  poor  barber,  his 
wigs,  and  his  dog,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  Ae  dead  and  live  luggage  on  the 
top,  were  completelv  drenched,  while 
.we  were  comfortable  enough.  "  It 
is  good  policy,  Mr  Wliite,"  said  I, 
"  always  to  be  civil."  The  old  man 
grunted  out  something  by  way  of  ac- 
quiescence; and  nothing  more  was 
said  (bv  us)  till  we  arrived  at  Bun- 
tingford,  wnere  it  was  ordained  that 
we  should  take  supper. 

Before  1  entered,  Mr  White  had 
made  a  survey  of  the  table,  and  came 
to  me,  and  made  bisrqtort  according- 
ly. "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  the  two 
extremitiesof  aham,  which  is  brought 
out  for  the  three  hundred  and 
8ixty*fifth  time  at  least:  now  I 
abominate  ham,  you  know,  as  much 
as  any  Israelite  of  any  of  die  twelve 
tribes.  There  is  also  a  goose,  and  a 
leg  of  mutton,  but  neither  fid),  pie, 
padding,  nor  tart.  My  opinion  is, 
that  we  should  not  sit  down  to  such 
a  supper."  "  Never  mind,"  said  I ; 
80  we  went  in,  and  sat  down  with 
the  remainder  of  the  party.  There 
were  twelve  of  us.  I  was  assisted  to 
a  leg  of  the  goose,  but  it  was  very 
strong,— I  fancied  that  it  tasted 
fishy, — I  did  not  like  it, — there  was 
no  gravy,  and  it  was  literally  stuffed 
vnm  sage  and  onions.  Mr  White 
cut  up  the  leg  of  mutton,  but  it  was 
quite  raw :  "  I  will  thank  ye,"  said 
he  to  a  waiter,  "  to  take  these 
alioee  of  mutton  and  fry  them." 
"  We  have  not  a  frying-pan,"  said 
Joha.  "Not  a  fVying-pan  in  an 
inn  not  thirty  miles  from  London  I" 
"  No,  Sir."  «  Then  put  them  on 
the  gridiron."    "  I  Will,  Sir,  and 


they  shall  be  done  enough,  I'll  war- 
rant you."  "  And,  I  say,  be  quick, 
will  ye?"    "Yes,  Sir." 

He  now  sat  looking  about  him, 
vrith  a  countenance  full  of  disap- 
pointment, and  appeared  sadly  vexed  ; ' 
ms  eye-brows  were  eurled,  his  lipc 
protruded,  and  his  eyes  darted  anger. 
"  Will  you  taste  the  goose  ?"  said  L 
"  No,  Sir;  you  know  I  nate  gooae;  the 
smell  is  enough  to  make  me  vomit ; 
and  all  this  is  owing  to  your  folly."  I 
became  silent,  ate  my  leg  of  gooee,  and 
afterwards  qualified  it  with  a  g^ass  of 
brandy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  de- 
stroy Us  rising  qualities.  Just  as  the 
horn  beffan  to  blow,  at  the  moment 
the  coachman  came  in  to  say  "  ready, 
gentlemen,"  while  one  waiter  was 
gathering  three  shillings  a-head  te 
uie  supper,  the  other  waiter  brou|^t 
in  the  mutton-steaks,  burned  lo  a 
cinder,  and  placed  them>t  myiiiend's 
elbow.  He  shrugged  up  his  raooldersy 
cuxsed  the  wuter,  and  the  landlord 
for  keeping  him,  and  railed  at  all 
inn-keepers  in  good  round  terms. 
However,  he  snatched  up  some  sitoes 
of  bread,  cut  off  a  laige  lundieon  o£ 
cheese,  and  with  these,  and  a  botde 
of  porter,  we  made  our  escape,  and 
placed  ourselves  very  snugly  oh  thft 
back-seat  of  the  coach,  where  my 
friend  continued  to  munch  his  bread 
and  cheese  with  mud)  seeming  com- 
posure. "  What  cheau,"  said  I, 
"  these  publicans  arc!"  "  Aye," 
said  he,  "  and  what  fbds  diej  are, 
also.  I  shall  sup  there  no  more,  yoo 
may  rest  assured ;  nor,  as  I  aheold 
think,  will  any  of  the  presmt  com- 
'  I  am  incUnficl  to  bdieve 
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d)at  they  will  not."  said  I ;  "  fani 
perhaps  neither  mey  nor  you  will 
ever  travel  this  road  again."  "That," 
said  he,  "  is  what  I  suppose  th^ 
must  think ;  but  I  expect  tnat  I  dusU 
travel  this  way  again,  and  if  I  do^ 
you  may  rely  on  it  that  I  will  be 
even  with  them."  In  a  few  mimites, 
while  I  was  listening. to  what  he 
would  do,  I  heard  him  begin  to  snore;^ 
so  I  placed  myself  in  a  comer  of  the 
vehide,  Morpneus  was  kind,  and  we 
neither  of  us  awoke  till  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
coach  st<^^  at  AukeBbcreu^lnlL 
Here  we  got  on  the  ontside,  to  breatfac 
the  sweet  morning  air,  to  see  tfaeaun 
rise,  (idtich  is  a  glorious  spectacle!,) 
and  to  admire  ^  hamkte  and  viU 
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kiges,  u  diey  gradually  opened  to 
o«r  Tiew. 

At  8tUton^  we  stopped  to  breakfast. 
Here  the  guard  and  coachman  left 
OS,  and  here  our  "  honours"  were 
desired   to    remember    the  aboTe« 
neationed  stase-coach  appendages. 
Every    one  of  us   ga^e   each    of 
Ihem  a  shillings  except  a  very  love- 
ly* handsome  young  woman,  a  8ol« 
duei^s  widow,  who  bad  lost  her  hus- 
handj  and  was  returning  home, — she 
gave  eadi  of  them  sixpence,  which 
was  all  the  money  she  had  left,  and 
lor  which  they  gave  her,  in  return, 
some  very  rough  and  indecent  Ian- 
guage.      The  poor  forlorn  creature 
crept  to  the  kitchen  fire,  for  her 
dothes  were  still  wet  with  the'  heavy 
lain  whidi  had  fallen  the  preceding 
evening:  but  she  had  nothing  left 
for  Inreakfast ;  her  last  shilling  had 
been  given  to  the  guard  and  coach- 
jnan.     As  she  appeared  dejected,  I 
followed  her,  Mid  sat  down  to  chat 
with  her.    ^*  Shall  you  not  breakfast 
with  the  other  passengers?"    "  No* 
Sir."    "  Are  yoii  not  well?"    "Oh, 
yea !  I  am  only  a  little  low  in  spirits. 
and  a  little  vexed  at  the  unmerited 
■treatment  I  have  just  now  experi* 
enoed."    "  Have  you  far  to  travel  ?" 
"  No,  Sir,  only  fifteen  miles;  but  I 
leave  the  coach  here,  and  shall  have 
to  travd  that  distakioe,  perhaps,  on 
loot."     "  You  appear  to  be  very 
weak.''    "  Yes,  I  am  weak ;  I  have 
juat  crossed  the  ocean,  and  I  was 
sick  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage." 
''  From  the  circumstance  of  your 
hnop  treated  so  shamefully  by  the 
coachman,  I  am  aftaid  you  have  no 
money."    *'  No,  Sir,  I  have  not ;  I 
cave  him  the  last  sixpence  I  had 
&t ;  but  I  am  now  so  near  to  my 
home,  that  1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
struggle  through.  When  in  London^ 
I  wrote  to  my  father,  begging  that 
he  would  meet  me  here,  but  nerhape 
he  has  not  got  the  letter,— or  ne  may 
be  dead,  you  know,  for  it  is  five  years 
since  I  heard  from  any  of  my  rela* 
tions.''    I  slipped  a  crown-piece  into 
her  hand,  and  ahe  gave  me  a  look 
whidi  I  dhall  never  forget ;  it  was  a 
look  of  gratitude  which  sprung  from 
the  aouL    "  My  husband,"  md  she, 
*'  was  a  soldier ;  he  always  protected 
no  hom  insult,  but  he  died  of  his 
wottB^  three  days  after  the  battle : 
.1  sat  by  him,  and  waited  on  him 
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with  all  the  tender  anxiety  of  hone ; 
but  all  would  not  do ;  Heaven  had 
ordained  that  he  should  leave  me." 
"  What  will  you  Uke  ?"  said  I.  "A 
little  milk,  if  they  have  got  any."  I 
ordered  a  couple  of  pint  bowls  to  be 
brought,  and  a  couple  of  roUs,  and 
we  breakfasted  together.  "  And 
what  is  to  pay?"  said  I.  ''Two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Sir,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Humph !"  1  exchumed, 
and  gave  him  the  money.  He  hoped 
also  that  I  would  remember  the 
waiter,  so  I  threw  down  aixpenoe, 
to  get  rid  of  his  importunities;  he 
bowed,  and,  as  I  thought,  mc^ired 
to  be  satisfied.  A  short  time  before 
the  coach  waa  ready  to  set  off,  an 
elderly  man,  in  a  lidnt  cart,  drove 
up,  and  inquired  if  a  Mrs  Beaumont 
had  come  oy  the  coach  ?  He  was 
told  that  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
he  entered.  ''  Where  is  she  ?"  he 
cried,  as  the  door  opened.  She  start- 
ed, at  the  well-remembered  accents ; 
it  was,  ves,  it  was  her  dear  father, 
who  clasped  his  long-lost  darling 
to  his  breast.  She  wept,  as  she 
fell  into  his  arpis;  he  messed,  and 
kissed  her,  called  her  hia  dear  Mary, 
and  both  of  them  were  soon  very 
happy  and  composed. 

As  the  coach  drove  away,  she 
waved  her  hand,  but  in  a  few  seoonda 
I  had  lost  sight  of  her;  a  turn  in  the 
road  hid  her  from  my  view, — for  the 
coach  rattled,  and  we  proceeded 
rapidly  on  our  journey.  "  Well," 
said  Mr  White,  ''have  you  been 
boxing  Harry  ?"  "  No,"  said  I,  "  I 
have  had  my  breakfast  in  the  kitch- 
en." "  With  the  poor  woman  that 
looked  so  melancholy  ?"  "  Even  so ; 
but  the  conse<]uence  will  be,  that  I 
shall  have  to^me  with  Duke  Humph- 
rey, for  my  finances  are  getting  so 
low,  that  I  shall  soon  have  pockets  to 
let  at  a  low  rent."  "  Oh !  never  fear," 
said  he ; "  I  have  as  much  as  will  suf4 
fice  for  both,  till  we  get  home :  but 
was  she  in  distress?"  "Shewaswith* 
out  money  ?"  "  Why,  being  in  dis« 
trees,  and  being  without  money,  are 
much  the  same ;  but  I  hope  you  gave 
her  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  he^ 
her  forward?"  "I  did."  "Then  thou 
art  a  friend  after  my  own  heart," 
said  he,  "  and  shalt  never  want  a 

finea,  if  I  have  one  to  give  thee." 
now  cast  my  eyes  v  towards   the 
coach-box,  and  observa}  a  very  fine 
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young  gentleman,  tlbngtide  of  coach- 
ee,  flogging  away  in  fine  style. 
**  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  iaid  I, 
to  a  plain*looking  man  who  sat  hy 
my  side?"  "  It's  a  farmer's  son  in 
this  neiffhhourhoody  Sir/'  said  be; 
^'  bis  father  was  senrant  to  my  father, 
when  I  was  a  lad  at  school ;  but  the 
high  price  of  com  and  cattle  has 
lately  made  gentlemen  of  many  a 
beggar's  brat  beside  Master  Goslin 
here."    **  It  seems,  then,  you  are  ac- 

3uainted  with  him  ?"  "  Not  I,  in- 
eed:  his  father  lives  in  the  next 
yilliqg;e  to  where  I  liye,  but  1  have 
no  acquaintance  wi'  him  neither  ;  in 
bis  own  opinion,  he's  a  great  man, 
but  not  in  mine,  as  well  as  many 
other  folks;  however,  he  visits  at 
the  squire's,  and  talks  loudlv  at  mar* 
ket-dmners,  and  now  and  then  rides 
ower  a  poor  labourer,  as  he  gallops 
home  on  his  blood-horse,  drunk  wi' 
vrine."  '*  But  the  young  man  ap- 
pears to  be  a  genteel  youth  enough." 
'*  Aye,  as  you  say,  he's  genteel 
enough ;  why,  he  and  his  sister  have 
both  on  'em  been  seven  years  at 
boarding-school,  and  you  see  he  is 
finishing  his  education  by  learning 
to  drive  ;  and  the  girl  his  sister  sits, 
aye  for  hours  together,  in  a  fine  car« 
peted  parlour,  wi'  mahogany  chairs, 
and  a  great  huge- looking-glass,  wi'  a 
gilt  fiiirae,  plaistered  up  again'  a 
papered  wall,  drumming  on  the  black 
and  white  thingums  of  a  pie-hannah, 
and  squalling  Uke  a  tom-cat  to  the 
music,  as  she  ddls  it  His  muther 
is  i'  th'  inside  the  coach,  as  fine  as  a 
dancing  horse ;  but  at  home  she's  as 
mean  aa  muck, — she's  an  owd,  gim- 
ing  owd,  gripe-gutly  owd  creattu-e, 
that  wouldn't  give  a  poor  fellow  a 
drink  o'  small  beer,  an'  ne  were  clam- 
ming wi'  thirst.  But  she  can  spare 
money  for  the  lad  and  her  to  go  to 
Lincoln  races  vi',  and  thither  it  is 
they  are  now  posting."  "  They  have 
risen,  then,  in  the  world  ?"  said  I. 
"  Aye,  aye,  the  goslin  has  become 
a  goose,  but  it's  all  a  casualty ;  just 
so,  and  nothing  more,  1  assure  ye ; 
ai^  it  cannot  last  long:  why,  my 
farm  is  my  own,  an*  it's  as  big  as 
the  one  he  rents, — ^but  set  a  bej^r 
6n  horseback,  and  away  he  rides  to 
the  devU." 

I  smiled,  for  at  this  insUnt  the 
horses  were  galloping  down  a  hill 
as  hard  as  they  could  clatter,  and 
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ooachee  was  all  in  a  bustle  to  get 
hold  of  the  reins,  and  appeared,  as 
my  right  hand  friend  observed,  to  be 
quite  in  a  Jlusier,  The  passengers 
were  all  on  the  alert,  expecting  every 
minute  to  be  upset,  and  those  that 
could,  put  themselves  in  readiness  to 
make  a  spring.  As  soon  as  we  ar« 
rived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  over 
went  the  vehicle,  and  such  leaping^ 
and  such  scrambling,  and  such  souaU 
ling  ensued,  as  would  hare  fri^^ted 
a  hero,  had  he  been  at  leisure  ;  but 
as  every  one  was  busy  in  taking  care 
of  himself,  and,  as  soon  as  landed^ 
was  examining  his  own  limbs,  to  as- 
certain if  nothing  was  wTong> — aU, 
for  a  season,  was  hurry  and  conhk* 
sion.  At  length,. as  no  one  com- 
plained, it  was  concluded  that  bo  one 
was  hurt.  £very  one  next  examined 
his  dothes,  and,  except  a  little  dirt, 
there  was  no  damage  done  this  way, 
save  that  Mr  Goslin's  dandy  top-coat 
had  received  a  rent  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  back ;  it  bad,  mor^ 
over,  lost  one  of  the  ddrts,  and  a 
pocket, — which  latter  article  hung 
dangling  on  a  bough,  like  a  mole  in  a 
bush.  The  inside  passenirers  were  in 
a  worse  plight  than  any  of  us  ;  for  the 
osjroniis  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  in 
its  way  to  the  ground,  coming  in 
contact  with  Mrs  Goslin's  nose,  liad 
opened  both  sluices,  and  the  blood 
ran  down  in  copious  streama ;  both- 
her  eyes  also  were  black ;  so  that  what 
with  stir,  and  the  disaster  before 
mentioned,  she  and  her  son  were 
obliged  to  return  home ;  he  to  refit 
for  the  races,  and  she  to  atop  at 
home,  which,  as  the  adage  says,  is 
always  the  best  place  for  good  house- 
wives. •'  Well,  Sir,"  said  I  to  my 
friend  the  farmer,  as  soon  as  we  had 
got  under- way  again,  "  and  how  do 
you  like  to  be  driven  by  a  dandy 
coachman?"  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
he,  scowling ;  "  and  I  assure  you,  if 
I  was  a  Justice  o'  Peace,  I  would 
prevent  such  doing  in  future,  or  I'd 
fine  the  owners ;— and  I  should,  let 
me  tell  you,  ha'  been  upon  the  bench 
long  ago,  but  you  see  they  found  out 
I  was  a  bit  on  a  Radical.  My  name  is 
Smith  ;  I  am  fond  o'  readme  Cob- 
bet's  Register-^aye,  he's  the  boy  for 
exposing  the  Borough-mongers,  and 
the  Tax-eaters,  and  the  Drmies,  and 
all  the  rest  that  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  Devil,  or  the  Ministers,  vHiioh 
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k  tM  due.  Yet,  he  does  a  world  o* 
good  ;  and  would,  if  they  would  let 
Bim,  aoon  set  all  things  to  right ;  I 
bdiere  hell  he  i'th'  Parliament  House 
hefore  long."  *'  I  heHe?e  not,"  said 
1 ;  '*  and  as  for  the  good  he  does,  or 
ever  will  do,  why—"  "  I  think," 
said  Mr  White,  "  that  he  is  a  great 
rascal."  '*  I've  heard  many  a  rascal 
say  so/'  replied  Mr  Smith.  <'  He  is  a 
monstroua  liar  also,"  said  Mr  White. 
"^Ihrnre"  said  Mr  Smith,  ''heard 
many  a  monstrous  liar  say  so."  **  Let 
us  drop  the  suhject,  gentlemen," 
said  I  ;  **  every  political  demagogue 
has  hia  admirersy  and  so  has  Mr  Cob- 
hetty  some  of  whom  are  as  coarse  in 
their  manners  as  he  is  in  his  writ- 
iBes." 

vTe  dined  at  Newark,  where  we 
had  almoat  a  fresh  party,  our  former 
eompany  having  fallen  off  one  by 
one,  till  nobody  was  left  but  Mr 
White  and  myself. 

A  atage-coach  may  very  properly 
be  compared  to  the  world  at  large ; 
—we  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  to« 
gedier,  a  few  times  at  most,  and  then 
part,  lo  meet  no  more.  A  few  slight 
regrets  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment of  separation,  but  in  most  cases 
we  kM^  with  indifference,  and  some- 
times  with  cold  neglect,  at  the  loss 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  often  do 
not  tnfkT  even  a  si|^  to  escape  us. 

The  eompany  here  were  all  of 
Aem  fkr  superior,  in  point  of  dress, 
to  those  who  had  left  us ;  I  verily 
thought  that  some  of  them  had 
been  of  the  higher  order  of  gentry, 
or,  for  ought  I  could  tell,  some  of 
them  might  be  of  noble  Mood,  or 
of  ancient  family.  But  I  was  out 
in  mr  reckoning;  for,  when  their 
nioutos  opened,  oh  !  what  a  falling 
off!  all  Uie  gentry,  and  all  the  nobi* 
Ety,  tank  into  sober  dtixens,  and 
mereoiechanics; — a  lady  desired  to 
be  helped  to  a  *'  spoonful  of  sauce, 
after  that  here  gentleman  had  been 
sirved."  By  way  of  opening,  I  ob« 
served  to  a  gentleman  on  my  right, 
that  it  was  a  fine  day.  "  Yes,  Sir," 
said  he,  giving  me  a  nod,  which  he 
intended  for  a  bow,  ''  it  is  a  very 
fine  day,  verv  fine  indeed,  I  never 
Miw  a  more  finer  dav  in  ihe  whole 
eoorae  of  my  Ufif.  Wonderful, 
thoo^t  I ;  but  I  was  relieved  from 
fiuther  thous^  ^  E  hurry ;  he  on 
my  left,  having  twisted  and  twined 
VOL.  xr. 
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his  mouth  and  lips,  snd  writhed  till 
his  words  were  almost  strangled  in 
the  delivery,  thus  opened  :  **  He  was- 
certain  that  we  shoukl,  before  long,* 
have  rain,  for  he  observed  that  the 
barometric  tube  evidently  portended 
that  vapour  was  ascending  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  he 
thought^  too,  that  the  delightful 
fumes  arising  from  the  effluvia  ex«^ 
haled  from  the  bean-flowers  by  the 
solar  beams,  evidently  betokened  a 
diange  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  fir- 
mament; that  a  junction  of  these 
phenomena  would  precipitate  the 
moisture ;  that  the  particles  would 
coalesce,  and  that  rain  would  ulti-. 
mately  be  produced."  This  gentle- 
roan,  I  afterwards  discovered,  was 
the  master  of  a  large  boarding-school 
in  that  neighbourhood.  A  young 
man,  who,  1  was  informed,  was  his 
usher,  bawled  out,  Just  as  we  ware 
going  to  the  coach,  '<  I  say,  does 
none  o'  ye  naw  nowt  o'  no  hat  o*^ 
mine  no  where?"  To  which  ano^ 
ther  of  the  eompany  replied,  '*  I 
think  beloike  that's  it  under  th'  table 
i'  th'  fii^  nookin,  with  crown  trodden 
out  a'  moast."  "  Aye,  and  so  it  is," 
said  the  other;  ''  the  crown's  squeea* 
ed  out,  an'  its  nudged  all  to  pieces— 
I  shall  be  forced,  I  m  'feard,  to  ha'  a 
new  one."  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
mention,  that,  at  Newark,  we  bad  a 
good  plain  dinner,  for  whidi  we  x>aid 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  each; 
and  eigh teen-pence  for  a  glass  of 
port- wine- negus,  which  made  just 
five  shillings.  At  this  there  was  no 
grumbling,  although,  I  can  assure 
you,  if  experience  has  not  already  told 
you,  that,  at  home,  I,  and  my  mife^ 
and  eight  children— in  all,  ten  of  us— > 
can  have  a  touch  better  dinner  for 
that  sum.  Here  again  ooadieeleft 
us:  Another shDling, "your honour,*^ 
and  another  touch  of  the  hat.  We 
are  always  generous  when  front 
home,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  we  should 
be  taken  for  low  scrubs: — ^why,  if 
you  do  not  blab,  you  may  oossildy 
be  taken  for  an  Esquire ;  at  the  nme 
time  that  those  of  your  own  street^ 
in  your  own  town,  who  know  yon, 
only  call  you  Mr  Snip,  the  tailor ;— ^ 
who  is  there,  then,  so  paltrv,  that 
would  not  cheerfully  pay  a  soilling, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Esauire?  The  follow- 
ing recipe  will  ne  useful  to  persons 
X  X 
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going  to  London,  or  elsewhere: 
**  You  must  stare, — knit  your  brows, 
—look  cross, — never  speak  except  to 
order  what  you  want, — use  no  civility, 
— strut,  swagger,  look  big ;  and  then 
every  blockhead  which  you  may 
chance  to  meet  with  will  take  you 
for  a  great  man"  'Tis  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  mistaken  by  an  ostler,  or 
a  barber,  or  a  coachman,  for  a  fat 
Parson,  a  country  Esquire,  or  a  gen- 
tleman farmer ;  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  a  student  being  called  a 
learned  man  by  his  washer- woman  : 
but  there  are  people  who  are  desi- 
rous of  being  thought  to  be  rich,  or 
great,  by  any  body ;  and  such  peo- 
ple may  every  day  be  met  with  in 
stage-coaches,  or  in  steam-packets, 
or,  in  fact,  any  where  else :  tfiey  are, 
fox  the  most  part,  tailors,  or  drapers, 
or  grocers,  or  shoe-makers — plucky 
dogs,  who  have  been  successful  in 
business ;  or  else  they  are  merchants' 
clerks,  or  a  sort  of  would-be  gentry, 
whom  nobody  owns,  or  with  whom 
no  respectable  person  claims  rela- 
tionship. 

At  Dopcaster  we  had  a  fresh 
coachman — another  shilling  went; 
but  I  took  notice  that  two  passen- 
gers, of  the  above  gentlemanly  de- 
scription, no  doubt,  gave  coachee, 
the  one  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  the  other  three  snillings.  1  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  it  is 
very  common  for  a  single  coachman 
to  make  three  hundred  pounds  a*year. 
At  Leeds  we  had  another  coachman, 
and  another  guard,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  more; — here,  because  we 
would  not  tiJce  supper  at  one  o'clock 
in  ike  morning,  tiie  landlord  was 
vexed,  and  would  not  let  us  have  a 
bottle  of  wine :  when  I  asked  for  a 
bottle  of  port,  "  we  do  not  sell  wine," 
was  the  reply.  At  Manchester,  ano- 
ther coacnman — another  shilling. 
Our  last  staee  was  from  St.  Helen's 
to  LiTerpool,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  which  we  ran  in  ten  minutes 
less  than  an  hour;  the  coachman 
flogged,  and  the  horses  were  at  full 
stretch  every  inch  of  the  way.  1  was 
terrified  for  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue ;  Mr  White  grew  pale 
dirough  fear,  and  told  the  fellow  that 
be  would  apply  to  a  Magistrate; 
but  he  continued  to  cut  away,  with- 
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out  at  all  mioding  what  was  said» 
till  we  arrived  at  the  Bell  Inn,  at  the 
entrance  into  Liverpool.  The  hones 
were  all  in  a  white  foam ;  one  of  them 
dropt  down,  and  the  assistants  got 
pieces  of  hoop- iron  to  scrape  off  we 
sweat,  before  coachee  dared  to  drive 
them  through  the  town,  to  the  Red 
Lion.  An  informer  in  such  a  case 
would  be  a  meritorious  character :  a 
poor  carrier  is  often  fined  for  whip- 
ping his  horse,  when  he  is  driving  a 
solitary  cart,  or  a  pot-man  for  kick- 
ing his  donkey  ;  and  all  this  is  very 
right :  but  a  viUanous  coachman  can 
insult  you  with  impunity,  distress 
the  horsesy  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  passengers,  whenever  he  pleases ; 
because,  perhaps,  he  has  laid  a  wsger 
with  another  rascal  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity, or  that  he  may  swagger 
about  what  he  did  in  the  morning, 
after  he  has  got  drunk  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  the  society  for  prosecuting 
vice,  or  for  punishing  cruelty  to  tl^ 
brute  creation,  are,  in  this  case,  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  humanity,  and  blind 
to  these  unwarrantable  proceedings. 
I  have  twice  crossed  toe  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  I  do  positively  aver,  that, 
in  a  good  ship,  there  is  not  hadf  the 
danger,  in  sudi  a  voyage,  that  there 
is  in  a  Journey  from  London  to  Li- 
verpool by  a  stage-coach.  And  as 
to  impositions,  exeept  among  Corn 
Jews  and  Millebs,  no  such  tmpoW- 
tion  is  any  where  to  be  met  with,  as 
that  which  is  every  dsy  practised 
upon  travellers,  by  inn-keepers, 
coach-proprietors,  and  their  under- 
lings of  every  description.  I  shall 
only  further  observe,  that,  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival,  an 
opposition  coachman  drove  against 
a  lamp-post,  by  which  piece  of  care- 
lessness the  coach  was  nearly  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  five  passengers  nearly 
killed ;  one  woman  had  her  jaw- 
bone broken,  another  had  a  leg  and 
an  arm  broken,  and  a  man  haa  hia 
head  terribly  crushed.  The  coach- 
man ran  away,  and  by  so  doing,  left 
the  proprietors  at  full  liberty  to  say 
that  they  had  ordered  him  to  be 
careful ;  this  decampment  Adjudged, 
no  doubt,  would  be  a  sufiScient  apo- 
logy to  public  feeling,  and  an  atone- 
ment  more  than  sufficient  to  the  poor 
unfortunate  mangled  passengers  1 
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Tbcattses  upon  particular  departments  of  thxi  mnnlcipal  law  have  been 
tnnltipUecl  astonishingly  of  late,  to  the  grief  and  dismay  of  small  practition* 
era,  who  are  ambitious  of  a  complete  collection.  Such  a  collection  strikes 
the  vulgar  eye  as  a  type  of  professional  eminence,  and,  in  that  resoect,  is  of 
great  utility  to  the  owner ;  but  the  expense  of  forming  it  is  vastly  oppres- 
sive^ and  hence  it  is  that  the  clamour  against  the  multitude  of  law-pubnca* 
tions  is  exchisively  confined  to  a  very  small  and  insignificant  circle  of  the 
learned  brotherhood.  Doubtless,  such  treatises  may  be  propagated  to  an 
endless  anfl  intolerable  amount.  Judges  in  this  country  are  Taw-makers, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  law-breakers  ;  smashing  an  old  Act  of  Parliament 
^th  about  as  much  remorse  as  a  squirrel  feels  in  cracking  a  filbert ;  and 
ihey  being,  after  all,  but  "  mortal  men,"  (as  one  of  their  number  once 
modestly  observed  to  a  rustic  who  was  overpowered  by  awe  in  his  godlike 
presence,)  their  notions  of  right  and  expediency,  "  the  moral  fitness  of 
things,"  as  Philosopher  Square  has  it,  and  so  forth,  must  fluctuate  more  or 
less  with  the  opinions  of  (he  age,  and  bear  the  faint  impress  of  its  spirit.  A 
considerable  number  of  years  ago,  it  was  held  good  that  a  guardian  should 
expend  bis  ward's  m'oney  in  rout  and  lyassail,  as  the  excellent  means  of 
strengthening  the  link  which  connects  the  higher  and  lower  orders.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  however,  opined  differently,  thinking  there  was  no  call 
ftr  introducing  Epicurism  into  the  social  system  ;  and  it  therefore  was  not 
left  to  Time  to  correct  the  highly  philosophical  decision.  But  since  steel 
links  instead  of  golden  ones  have  come  into  fashion,  it  may  safely  be  predi- 
cated, that  no  such  decision  would  have  been  pronounced  at  the  present  day. 
This  IS  an  exemplification  of  what  we  prop<^  to  remark, — ^namely,  that, 
not  to  the  originating  of  new  cases  alone,  but  partly  to  the  instability  of  the 
human  judgment,  is  it  owing  that  our  Supreme  Courts  are  continually  giv- 
ing out  new  decisions,  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Valombrosa.  These  float  for  a 
time  like  the  ova  of  fish  upon  the  surface  of  Chinese  rivers,  which  the  care- 
ful fiaherman  collects,  and  preserves  in  ponds  until  they  become  portly  and 
saleable  sidmon.  In  the  same  way  does  the  Collector  of  Decisions  drag  the 
Couru  for  the  spawn  of  the  intellect, — ^hatches  them  into  life  and  palpable 
entities, — ^and  marshals  them  in  the  stately  and  phalanx-like  form  of  a  trea- 
tise or  commentary. 

In  the  extensive  vineyard  of  the  law,  there  is  not  a  more  invaluable 
labourer  than  the  collector.  His  labour  is  not  simply  productive,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  productive  of  incalculable  benefits  to 
the  whole  community.  A  book  which  professes  to  embrace  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  law,  however  lucidly  it  may  explain  general  principles  and  analogies^ 
must,  of  necessity,  be  defective,  in  marking  all  the  perpetually  occurring 
peculiarities  and  exceptions,  and  the  various  modifications  which  rules  must 
undergo  in  practice,  when  brought  into  collision  with  others  no  less  sacred 
and  v^uable.  Such  a  book,  Erskine's  Institutes  for  example,  is  of  indis- 
pensable use  to  the  neophyte,  who  derives  from  it  a  clear  and  unbroken  view 
of  die  system,  which  is  spread  out  before  him  like  the  face  of  a  country 
upon  a  scientifically  constructed  map ;  but,  like  that  map,  it  is  not  descrip- 
tive of  numberless  minute  solecisms  and  phenomena,  which  the  student 
ought  carefully  to  investigate ;  and  hence,  every  practitioner  must  have  ex- 
perienosd,  that  it  is  of  little  value  to  him  in  solving  the  doubts  and  difficnltieg 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  and  Letters  of 
Credit,  in  Scotland.  By  William  Glen.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  en* 
larged,  including  the  roost  important  decisions  in  Scotland  afid  England,  brought 
down  to  the  present  period  ;  by  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Printed  for 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  Bell  &  Bradfute,  Edinburgh.  Smith  &  Son,  and  Robertson  h 
Atkinson)  Glasgow ;  and  O.  ft  W.  B.  Whittaker,  and  Charles  Hunter^  London. 
1884.  ^ 
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which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  To  do  jnstioe  to  anv  one 
hranch  of  the  law,  a  hook  must  he  exclusively  devoted  to  it ;  in  which  book, 
the  connection  of  each  case,  with  iU  governing  principle,  is  traced,  and  itk 
essentials  are  defined  with  the  same  precision  as  the  primitive  colours  of  the 
sun's  rays  bv  a  prism.  In  the  multitude  of  such  works,  there  is  not 'the 
danger  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  sciences,  of  cross-lights  to  beguile  the 
vision ;  for  though  the  rules  or  decisions ^of  courts  are  engendered  in  oontro- 
versy,  they  fix  the  state  of  the  law  for  th^e  time  being,  and  there  ia  no  mis* 
taking  their  import.  Writers  may  speculate  and  wrangle  upon  untried  and 
hypotlietical  cases ;  but  the  business  of  the  collector  and  commentat<Hr  is 
ihj^t  of  the  historian  ;  his  views  are  confined  to  the  past  and  the  present ; 
and  though  some  may  excel  in  simplicity  of  arranp^ement,  or  depth  of  re- 
search, among  them  there  can  be  no  conflicting  opmions  or  statenentSy  since 
aU  derive  Uieir  materials  from  the  same  unimpeachable  source. 

These  tracts,  or  oommenuries,  of  which  we  speak,  from  the  narrowness 
and  consequent  comprehensibility  of  tlie  sul\|cct,  circulate  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  profession,  and  convey  le^  knowledge  to  the  hearths  both  of  die  opu- 
lent and  industrious  classes.  By  so  doing,  they  tend  to  break  down  the 
formidable  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  lawyers, — an  aristocracy  which,  in  an 
advanced  state  of  civilisation,  exercises  the  same  gloomy  dominion  «ver  the 
public  mind  which  the  priesthood  has  assumed  in  all  barbarous  ages,  and  ex- 
tends ite  protection  to  every  species  of  rottenness  and  antiquated  fdly.  These 
works  also  enlarge  the  sphere  of  that  public  opinion  which  steadies  the 
march  of  the  iudicial  intellect,  and  prevents  those  unseemly  aberrations  and 
reelings,  whidbi  are  so  symptomatic  of  the  intoxication  of  a  weak  head,  brought 
on  by  excessive  vanity.  The  roost  adventurous  Bench  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  judgment,  subverting  a  principle  laid  down  by  itself^  were  the 
public  in  a  condition  to  detect  the  inconsistency ;  that  Bench,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  orator,  would  not  choose  to  "  turn  its  iMck  upon  it- 
self," when,  after  so  extraordinary  an  evolution,  it  had  to  look  the  public  in 
the  face ;  and  pirouettes  of  all  kinds,  we  venture  to  say,  would  fall  into  great 
disrepute. 

But  what  we  particularly  admire  w.orks  of  this  kind  for  is,  that  they  ma- 
terially hasten  a  great  reformation,  which  we  are  morally  conrinced  mnstbe 
efi&cted  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  us  as  mudi  the 
misfortune  as  the  reproach  of  the  age,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  ncoes* 
sarily  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  define  their  obligations  to  society,  and  fte^ 
scribe  a  penalty  for  every  breach  of  them  ;  and  that,  while  ignorance  forms 
no  excuse,  loEislatorB  and  lawyers  combined,  have  succeeded  in  ^puttin^  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  beyond  the  reach  of  all  who  cannot  bestow  a  lifetime 
upon  the  study  of  it.  Innumerable  are  the  ofiences,  both  real  and  factitious, 
recognised  by  the  criminal  law,  some  of  whidi  the  best-intentioned  and 
best-informed  are  hourly  in  the  danger  of  ignorantly  violatii»g ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  ciril  law  abounds  in  traps  and  pit-falls,  which  no  one  can  hope 
to  shun,  unless  guided  at  every  step  by  an  experienced  attorney.  A  know- 
ledge of  his  rights  and  duties  is  the  most  useful  and  honourable  of  all  ac- 
quirements to  the  citiaen  of  a  free  state,  and,  were  it  extensivdy  difibsed, 
would  be  the  meet  efiectual  safeguard  of  the  public  liberties ;  but  to  every 
ordinary  citizen,  this  knowledge  is  positively  forbid ;  in  which  point  of  view, 
his  social  condition  is  inferior,  in  point  of  respectab^ity,  to  that  of  the  mere 
savage,  who  can  repeat  by  rote  all  the  laws  of  his  tribe,  and  expound  and 
reason  upon  them  to  his  children.  As  a  certain  English  traveller  set  down 
the  spectacle  of  a  skeleton  dangling  in  chains  as  a  sure  mark  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  land  wheie  it  occurred,  so  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider 
'the  obscurity  which  invests  most  juridical  systems  as  a  proof  that  the  eonn- 
-tries  where  these  are  established  have  long  since  emerged  f^om  a  state  of 
barbarism.  And,  doubdess,  as  nations  advance  in  improvement,  their 
wanu  and  desires  are  multiplied,  and  laws  are  multiplied  as  a  necessary 
consequence ; — new  institutions  are  formed,  which  b^get  a  variety  of  new 
relations ; — the  value  of  rights  is  enhanced,  and  these  are  dainsed  and  dt- 
Tcnded  with  additional  lobtifity ;  hence,  nice  distinctions  and  ti|geniou»  es- 
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«^9ii« ;— advocacy  in  courts  of  law  becomct  a  trade,  and,  to  ahrood  iu 
mystcriea,  a  jargon  is  inTeoted :  add  to  all  which,  precedents  accoroulate 
"  out  of  all  reasonable  compass/'  and  every  statute  is  of  itself  a  Tolume  of 
unmeaning  verbosity.  This  is  the  unavoidable  consummation  <^  every  un<« 
digested  system  of  law,  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  indi« 
cative  of  no  more  than  imperfect  civilisation.  A  people  truly  wise  and  en« 
lightened  will  set  about  producing  order  out  of  this  chaos,  where  "  confusion 
worse  confounded"  reigns,  by  disinterring  all  the  edicU  of  the  legislature  and 
dicia  of  judges,  whidi  lay  smothered  and  buried  ib  massive  tomes,  or  rather 
tomUu  innumerable ;  making  a  digest  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  Uiey  appear 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  age ;  and  giving  to  this  digest  the  force  and  au« 
thority  of  statute  law.  By  a  measure  so  simply  grand  did  the  Emperor 
Jnstiiuan  immortalise  his  n^me ;  e«  longo  intervaUo  his  illustrious  exaro^ 
pie  was  successfully  fdlowed  by  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia;  and,  in 
our  own  days,  it  was  reserved  for  the  powerful  mind  of  Napoleon  to  conceive 
the  schenoe  of  that  Code  which  will  embalm  his  name  in  the  gratitude  dT 
Frenchmen  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  Iq^lative  achievements  <^  those  three  monarchs  demonstrate  the 
perfect  practicability  of  that  reformation  in  British  jurisnrudenoe  which  we 
contemplate  as  one  to  be  eventuaUy  accomplished,  ^ready  we  observe 
an  approximation  to  it  in  the  measure  recently  proposed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  HoQse  of  Commons,  namdv,  to  abrogate  and  re- construct  the  whole 
system  of  criminal  law.  Considering  the  enormous  mass  of  penal  statutes 
which  a  chfldish  rage  for  legislation  nas  inflicted  upon  the  country,  the  in« 
tended  measure  is  not  of  less  dUSIcnlt  execution  than  the  reducing  of  the 
civil  law  into  the  simple  shape  of  a  code ;  and,  indeed,  the  propriety,  if  not 
the  necessity  of  the  one  measure,  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the  adoption  of 
the  other. 

In  prospect,  one  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  salutary  changes  which 
vookl  arise  from  this  contemplated  reformation.    A  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
which  regulate  the  conduct,  and  determine  the  righte  of  all,  will  be  nearly 
universal ;  no  pettifogger  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  entrap  a  man  into  an 
iniquitous  law*suit ;  uie  number  end  expense  of  suits  will  be  incalculably 
ksseoed,  and  so  will  the  labour  which  a  court  at  present  hss  to  bestow  upon 
each  particular  case ;  the  study  of  the  law  will  become  a  necessary  part  of 
education,  as  it  was  with  the  young  patricians  of  Rome,  snd  as  it  wss,  st 
one  period,  with  the  sons  of  Scottish  gentlemen.    Then  there  will  be 
Jittle  apprehension  of  the  arbitrary  temper  <^  petty^  Magistrates ;  and  Jus- 
tices of  Peace  may  become  as  signally  useful  as  now  they  are  the  very 
reverse.    Public  prerogatives  and  privileges  being  well  understood,  there 
will  bo  no  danger  of  vident  collisions  between  the  Government  and  the 
people ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  for  crown-lawyers  to  chouse  and  juggle  one 
part  of  the  people  out  of  their  sober  convictions,  and  the  whole  out  of  their 
ri^ts.    And  why,  since,  to  constitute  a  good  citiscn,  a  knowledge  of 
his  kmmoM  obligations  is  essential,  might  not  the  imoive  prominent  precepts 
of  the  law  be  taught  in  public  shook  ?  As  the  Church  of  England  at  one 
tinse  endeavoured  to  impose  ito  faith  and  forms  upon  the  people  of  Scodsnd, 
by  audi  Chri^an  contrivances  as  thumbscrews,  shootings,  tiad  drownings  ; 
.80  DOW  it  proposes  to  make  converts  of  the  juvenile  Irish,  by  torturing  their 
minds  in  public  seminaries  with  orthodox  hornbooks,  and  similar  engines, 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  receiving  the  smallest  portion  of  edu- 
cation ;  thus  exhibiting  in  ito  conduct,  at  one  period,  the  sanguinarv  spirit 
of  the  inquisitor,  and,  at  another,  the  craft,  without  the  exalted  sesi  of  the 
Jesuit.    Believing,  as  we  do,  that  every  attempt  to  initiate  a  mere  child  into 
the  awful  mysteries  of  religion,  before  it  has  been  tought  to  distrust  the 
strength  of  ite  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  seek  the  proper  guides  to  convic- 
tion, is  only  to  imphint  in  ito  breast  the  seeds  of  scepticism  and  infidelity, 
.  whidi  a  more  matured  knowledge  may  not  uproot ;  we  apprehend  that  the 
intfodvetion  into  sdiools  of  a  Catechism  embracing  the  most  intelligible  of 
Isfil  praeepts,  would  be  a  happy  cemptomise  between  Chureh-of-£ng- 
-knd  bifotry^  and  Gatbolia  jeatoiisgr^  and  would  be  of  uaivenal  advantage. 
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We  are  aware  that  these  will  be  derided,  by  some,  as  Utopian  notions ;  bat 
really  the  state  of  things,  which  we  are  imagining,  is  but  a  stage  in  the  na- 
tionid  progress  towards  a  state  of  social  perfection,  and  it  it  a  stage  which 
the  people  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of  Prussia,  and  of  France,  would  nave  sue* 
cessively  attained,  had  they  possessed,  as  thb  country  does,  a  vigorous  press 
and  popular  institutions. 

Having  indulged^in  this  long  digression,  we  return  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us.  In  this  commercial  country,  the  law  of  Bills  of  Sx* 
change  and  Promissory  Notes  is  in  daily  operation  ;  and  there  is  no  persoa 
in  active  life  who  is  not  affected  by  its  multitudinous  provisions.  As  is  well 
curved  by  the  Editor  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Glen  upon  Bills,  in  his  Pre- 
£ice, ''  these  deeds  are  met  with  so  frequently  in  the  daily  business  of  life,  and 
the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  respecting  their  form,  transmission,  and 
1^1  effect,  with  the  duties  of  the  parties  engaged,  are  so  numerous  and  minute, 
while  the  consequences  of  ignorance  or  negligence  regarding  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars are  often  so  serious,  that  such  a  work  is  more  necessary  in  this  toan 
erhaps  in  any  other  department  of  the  law."  In  England,  thisone  department 
_ias  been  made  the  subject  of  several  commentaries  bv  lawyers  of  the  very 
first  eminence.  But,  if  we  put  out  of  view  a  work  published  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  bv  Forbes,  and  which  has  long  since  become  obsolete,  as  a  guide 
or  authority,  the  only  Scottish  Treatise  upon  the  subject  is  that  by  Glen. 
When  it  first  appeared,  its  utility  and  value  were  at  once  acknowledged,  by 
both  professional  men  and  merchants  ;  and  to  both  it  has  ever  since  servd 
as  a  manual.  Mr  Glen  being  a  practitioner  in  the  great  mercantile  emporium 
at  Scotland,  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Bills  of  Ex* 
change,  and  the  established  forms  of  negociating  them,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  mere  lawyer ;  and  appears  to  have  been  deeply  acquainted  with  their 
legal  essentials,  privileges,  and  effects,  as  these  concern  the  different  parties 
interested. 

Since  Mr  Glen's  time,  the  law  of  bills  has  been  both  illustrated  and  en* 
larged  by  decisions,  in  a  variety  of  new  and  most  intricate  cases,  which  have 
been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Courts,  and  has  acquired  great 
additional  consistency.  A  new  edition  of  this,  the  only  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject, became  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  the 
Editor  seems  to  have  brought  to  his  task  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  great  powers  of  discrimination  and  research.  He  has  analyzed 
the  different  cases  with  the  most  searching  accuracy,  and  has  been  no  less 
felicitous  in  generalizing  his  observations  into  sound  and  indisputable  prin- 
ciples. Above  all,  however,  he  has  conferred  vast  additional  value  upon  the 
work,  by  numerous  references  to  the  law  of  England,  upon  points  which 
have  not  yet  been  mooted  in  the  Scottish  Courts.  '*  That  the  commercial 
law,  of  both  Scotland  and  England,  is  the  same  in  its  leading  features,  we  are 
assured,  not  only  by  the  most  approved  writer  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  but 
by  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Session  itself,  in  allowing  the  a<yudged 
cases  of  the  English  Courts  on  the  different  branches  of  the  law  to  be  quoted 
as  authorities  before  it ;"  and,  consequently,  the  English  authorities  referred 
to  in  this  work  may  be  held  as  settling  many  points  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
which  have  not  yet  been  formally  decided  by  its  Courts.  The  minuteness 
with  which  those  points  have  long  since  been  investigated  by  English  law- 
yers, curiously  contrasts  with  the  contemporaneous  crudities  of  our  law ;  and 
nothing  will  tend  more  to  exalt  the  reader's  opinion  of  the  great  talent  and 
learning  of  the  English  Bench,  than  the  scrupulous  regard  to  settled  prin- 
ciples, and  the  utter  absence  of  speculative  and  extiraneous  considerations 
which  are  apparent  in  its  judgments. 

In  short,  the  work  before  us  is  of  indispensable  use  to  the  student  and 
practitioner  of  law,  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats,  and  scarcely  las 
valuable  to  the  banker  and  merchant.  The  law  of  bills  is,  in  truth,  based 
upon  the  usages  of  that  class  of  people,  and  the  effects  which  they  conven- 
tionally attach  to  certain  acU  and  ceremonies,  and  the  omission  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  such  usages  and  conventional  meanings  do  not  comprise 
the  whole  law,  for,  in  every  country  they  are  aibcted,  and  sosoetimes  eoa* 
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tneted  bv  enactments  and  rnles^  conferring  upon  bills  extraordinary  priyihgea, 
and,  noaer  certain  circumstances,  rendering  them  invalid^  or  operating  their 
extinction  ;  while  the  questions  which  arise  out  of  bill-transactions  occasion* 
ally  become  involved  with  others  ;  so  that  the  law  of  bills  has  often  to  be 
cdnsidered  with  reference  to  other  laws  of  the  same  country.  While,  there- 
fore, the  present  work  instrucU  the  young  merchant  and  banker  in  the 
whole  science  of  bills,  as  understood  and  acted  upon  by  the  commercial 
world,  to  the  more  experienced  it  explains  what  is  the  law  in  relation  to 
them,  under  every  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  hitherto  occurred ; 
and  pute  him  on  his  guard  against  the  consequences  of  acts  of  omission, 
whetner  proceeding  from  negligence  or  ignorance.  In  truth,  no  counting* 
room  should  be  without  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing,  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  the  8Upe« 
riority  which  the  Scotch  law  of  bills,  in  one  respect,  possesses  over  that  of 
other  countries.  We  allude  to  the  facility  with  which  payment  may  be  en- 
forced by  the  holder,  simply  by  recording  the  protest,  within  a  given  time, 
and  suing  out  the  necessary  writ, — thus  avoiding  all  the  expense  and  plaguery 
of  an  action  at  law.  The  Acts  which  first  authorised  thb  summary  pro- 
ceeding, and,  by  so  doing,  struck  the  severest  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  tedious- 
ness  of  litigation,  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  at  which 
ert  in  our  history,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Perthshire  Freeholders  over- 
shadowed, as  tbey  now  do,  the  wnole  of  Scotland  with  their  mightv  import- 
ance, or  acted  the  dignified  part  of  *'  My  Public**  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
whenever  he  had  an  sd>U8e  to  defend,  or  a  reform  to  oppose  *,  Those  Acts 
were  passed,  in  the  roost  piping  times  of  legitimacy,  without  any  opposition, 
for  the  inestimable  value  of  the  law's  delay  had  not  then  become  part  of  a 
politicd  creed  ;  and  but  for  the  simplicity  which  they  introduced  into  the 
recovery  of  commercial  debts,  it  is  impossible  that  Scotland,  with  the  cum- 
brous forms  of  her  Courts  of  Law,  could  have  advanced  a  single  step  in  im- 
provement. Of  such  advantage  is  this  simplicity,  that  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  friends,  who  have  a  reasonable  dread  of  being  scratched 
and  torn  into  raggedness,  and  a  distaste  of  life,  by  the  thorns  and  briars 
which  beset  the  avenues  of  law,  to  wind  up  all  their  transactions  in  which 
they  happen  to  stand  creditor,  by  bills  or  promissory  notes. 

*  We  observe  that  this  corporate  body  has  been  put  in  motion  to  oppose  the  im* 
pcQf?ement8  suggested  by  the  Scots  Law  Commission, — improvements  which,  it  ia 
■id,  "  threaten  the  liberties  of  Scotland."  As  was  said  of  the  virtue  of  Mrt  Deborah^ 
in  T&m  Jonet,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  ^*  good  men  and  true**  of  Perthshire  is  like  the 
valour  of  the  train-bands— most  rampant  when  there  is  the  least  danger.  Out  of  the 
profession  and  the  Perthshire  Roll,  there  is  not  one  man  in  fifty  who  would  think, 
the  natxmal  liberties  the  less  secure,  or  feel  the  least  regret,  were  the  whole  courts  in 
the  kingdom  radically  remodelled.  After  all,  however,  ^*  where  there  is  shame  there 
nay  yet  be  virtue,*'  as  Dr  Johnston  observes  ;  and  the  late  turti'Oui  is  so  fkr  credit- 
able to  Perthshire.  '  At  one  time,  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Scotland  would  have  drawn 
together  all  her  chivalry  to  repel  it ;  but  on  this  occasion,  though  the  Jlery  crost  was 
Hwd  from  freeholder  to  freeholder,^ — though  secure  in  the  panoply  of  their  own  insig- 
mieance  from  popular  groans,  and  even  paper  pellets,  only  ten  out  of  the  whole  body 
fioold  be  brought  to  assemble.  The  silence  in  which  their  cry  of  danger  to  the  public 
fiberiy  has  been  listened  to  by  the  rest  of  Scotland,  is  truly  edifying.  The  tale  of  the 
Cfyof  **  Wolf  I**  conveys  not  half  so  good  a  moral.  The  junta  who  did  assemble 
•nd  resolve,  are  precisely  the  sort  of  men  who  would  exclaim  against  the  presumption 
of  popular  bodies  discussing  subjects  above  their  capaciiy;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
hare  occurred  to  them,  that  it  was  a  little  pretumptuoue  on  their  part  to  oppose  their 
opinion,  in  a  question  respecting  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  ffarst  lawyers  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
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WRITTCX  AFTE»  8CKIHO  HAYDOV*S  PICTUAXt  "  THB  mAItllTO  OF  UUBABUt.** 


Lo!  where,  in  consdoot  pow*r  subKroe 
The  Sftviour  of  the  world  appears  I 

The  pang  of  fHendship  past,  behold 
The  God  whom  death*8  dread  tyrant 
hears! 

And,  lo !  forth  fhrni  his  rock-boand  tomb, 
Obedient  to  th*  oronific  word, 

l^azarus  comes  !  give  him  to  see. 
To  know,  and  to  confess  his  Lord. 

Appaling  fbrm  I  save  in  that  hand 

Bager  to  tear  the  veil  away. 
And  that  eye  lit  with  wiki*ring  (irt, 

No  signs  twaken*d  soul  betray. 

No, — all  is  Ax*d  and  deathy  else* 

As  if  in  the  uncertain  strife. 
No  other  bold  had  yet  been  won, 

And  death  were  victor  still  o*er  life  : 

Bat  soon  to  yield :  for  see,  where  near 
Parental  love  impatient  presses 

To  fold  hiin  in  a  mother*s  i 
Ah  !  give  him  to  her  fond  < 

Lo  they,  too  I  Mary,  joy  to  thee. 

Wake  fVom  de^ahr*s  deep  trance  and 
look! 


And,  Martha,  see  the  powV  of  God, 
And  let  thy  doubts  receive  r^Mike. 

Oh,  kneel  no  more  I  *tis  be«  *tis  he, 
Call'd  fhnn  the  silent  realms  away  ; 

Your  brother,  haste,  his  bands  nakioaa, 
And  lead  hhn  forth  to  love  aod  day. 

Ah  !  in  your  rapt  embrace,  how  sodo 
Shall  death*s  last  lingering  chlU  de- 
part. 

And,  mingling  with  the  crimaon  tide, 
The  HJb  of  life  poor  Arom  bis  heart ! 

Stupendous  scene  !  and  could  there  be. 
Who,  steelM  in  soul,  lookM  coldly  oo  f 

With  Peter,  Lord,  I  bow,  adore— 
And  own  thy  Godhead  with  Saint  John. 

Pass  but  a  few  fleet  years  of  tlmci 
0*er  me  oblivion's  turf  they'll  rear  7 

Yet  pass  this  mdrtal  frame  of  things, 
I  too  the  dreod  command  shall  bear. 

Be  it,  good  Lord,  to  meet  thy  smOe, 
And  feel  each  rising  fear  remove* 

A  better  being  to  commence. 

And  share  with  Lazarus  thy  love. 


WBITTSK  IN  A  BLAKK  LCAF  OF  '<  THE 

PretenUd  to  a 

She  kneels-iJiabitual  piety  renews 
'  The  Evening  Sacrifice.    No  eye  beholds 
The  worshipper,  save  His  to  whom  un- 
folds 
The  secret  heart  its  workings,  yet  who 

views. 
From  his  high  throne,  with  more  benign 
regard 
A  human  spirit  struggling  to  be  pure, 
Than  ev'n  their  taintless  homage,  who, 
secure 
Id  nnlaps'd  innocence*  keep  holy  ward 
Before  Him,  servants  of  his  wllL     No 

ear, 
Save  His,   is   nigh.     And  while  the 

prayV  ascends, 
So  humble,  fervent,  simple,    meekly. 

breathing, 
Her  soul  unto  its  Shepherd,  and  be- 
queathing 
Her  good-night  blessings  on  all  lovM 

and  dear— . 
The  guardian  angel  to   his  post  de- 
scends. 


MORHnrO  AND  EVTNING  SACnUFiaB.'' 

YoHfig  £a^. 

Now  mom  is  forth,  and  grateAiIly  arise. 
To  Him  that  blessM  her  slumbers,  and 

again 
Restores  her  soul  flrom  dark  oblivion's 
reign. 
The  odours  of  that  holier  sacrifice 
Than  e'er  on  Salem's  holiest  altar  bled— 
The  guileless  worship  of  a  \irgin  heart 
Ofifer'd,  ere  yet  one  thought  of  time 
impart 
Its  desecrating  tinge,  through  Him  who 
shed 
Acceptance  on  the  pray'r  of  fiutb.   Oh, 

Thou 
Who  hear'st  in  mercy  alway,  hear  whSe 

DOW 

She  asks  the  safeguard  of  thy  love-^ 

thy  grace 
To  shield  her  spirit  'mid  the  snares  of 

life. 
And,  with  the  Christian's  hop*  tbeo 

brightest,  chaoe 
The  fears  that  yex,  in  Nature's  mortal 

strife.  F. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LOKDOK. 
Tbe  Hktorj  and  Anti^USflf  of  th« 
Ward  oC  Biibopigate,  bj  Samnd  Bob* 
gtw,  jaa.  is  propving  kar  the  ptem, 

Ib  tbe  ensuing  mooth,  Mr  6.  dmf 
vai  pobUsh  a  new  edition  of  **  Every 
Man  his  own  Stoek-Broko',**  considerablj 
enlar]ged,  including  the  Poceign  Ponds  as 
well  as  our  own. 

The  Rev.  W.  Eastmead  has  nearly 
ready  lor  pubUcation,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Hyaena's  Den,  lately  discovered  at  Kirk- 
dale,  near  Kirby-Moorside;  with  a  His* 
tovy  of  tbe  latter  place,  and  its  vicinity, 
to  the  diatanre  of  fifteen  mSes. 

A  Joomal  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras 
Anny,  in  tbe  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  with  Obeer. 
vatkms  on  the  System  according  to  which 
sDch  Operations  have  usually  been  con^ 
ducted  in  India,  and  a  statement  of  the 
improvements  that  appear  neoessaty.  By 
Bdwsrd  Lake,  Ensign  In  the  Company's 
Madras  Bngineers ;  ticcompanied  by  an 
Atlas  of  B3q)lanatoty  Plates. 

Barly  in  the  ensuing  winter  win  be 
published,  a  Description  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  by  the  hte  P.  Edward  Bowdich, 
EsBi^  Conductor  of  the  Misslofi  to  Ash« 
antee :  to  which  are  added,  a  Narrative 
of  Mr  Bowdich*s  last  Voyage  to  Africa, 
tetmlnatlug  at  his  death ;  Remarks  on 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Inlands;  and  a  De» 
saipUou  of  BngUsh  Settiements  on  the 
Biver  Gambia.    By  Mrs  Bowdich. 

A  very  imperfect  work  on  Bibliography 
having  appewed  within  the  month,  whose 
chief  otject  is  to  recommend  obsolete  and 
Uadc-letter  books,  the  public  are  advised, 
that  a  ftill  and  perfect  Catalogue  RaUom* 
nSe  ofSaglUh  Literature^  or  a  guide  to 
stadenu  and  libraries  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  books,  which  has  long  been  in 
preparation,  will  be  pubBshed  pi  the  en- 
suiiiig  winter,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Dr  Uwins  is  preparing  a  Compendhim 
of  Medical  Theory  and  Practice,  founded 
oa.Dr  CuUen's  Nosology,  which  will  be 
given  as  a  Text-Book,  and  a  trandation 
annexed*  To  which  will  be  prefixed,  a 
brief  Dissettstlon  on  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  Nosology ;  with  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  tlM  treatment  of'  each  disorder, 
an  estimate  of  modem  improvemenU  in 
patholt^gy ,  and  im  enumeration  of  the  best 
satliors  fyr  the  siafiMt  of  medicine  to 


Mr  E.  A.  CrsMh  ti  i*ed»  to  pablMi 
IBastrations  of  Conobology,  aocofiuhg  to 
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the  system  of  Lamarck,  in  a  ssriss  of 
Twenty  Ei^gravings,  on  royal  Uo^  each 
plate  contaibing  many  spedmena. 

Thenewvolume  of  tbe  Annual  JNa. 
grapky  and'  OMuary  (the  ninth)  Is  In 
preparatkm,  and  the  friends  of  those 
sminent  persons  whose  decease  has  oe<^ 
curred  in  the  present  year,  are  requested 
to  forward  conmiunications  without  delay. 

Mrs  Prances  Porkes  is  about  to  present 
the  female  world  with  a  Uttle  work  en- 
titled **  Domestic  Duties,**  conveying  in- 
structions to  young  married  ladies  on  the 
management  of  their  household,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct  hi  the  various 
relations  and  duties  of  married  lUk 

Amongst  the  noveltias  in  preparatluii 
for  the  approaching  literary  season,  is  an 
additional  vohune  of  Lettert^  hy  Anm 
Seward  f  devetoping  tlie  progress  of  an 
early  attachment,  disclosing  her  more 
private  ophiions  on  various  subjects,  and 
embracing  numerous  anecdotes  of  her 
contemoOTaries;  to  which  will  be  prefix- 
ed, an  Esmv  on  Miee  Seward 9  IMk  and 
literary  Character.  By  Mr  HarraL 
The  work  will  be  fbrther  illustrated  by 
Notes,  a  Portraft  of  Miss  Seward,  a  yhc- 
ehmiUe  of  her  hand- writing,  &c. 

Early  hi  the  ensuing  winter  will  ajH 
pear,  Amaldo^  or  the  BvU  ChaWxy  ami 
other  Poems  ;  by  the  author  of  ^  Lyrical 
Poems,**  "  The  Siege  of  Saragoza,** 
^^  Cbilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Dead  Sea,**  &C. 

Mr  Pisbroke,  Resident  Surgeon  at 
Cheltenham,  is  about  to  publish  some 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  Deafbess,. 
on  Improved  principles.  Illustrated  by  one 
case  of  twenty  years,  and  others  of  iDi^ 
standing,  successftdly  treated. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pnb- 
Ushed,  Death-Bed  Scenes,  or  tbe  Chris*' 
tian*s  Companion  on  entering  the  Dark 
VaUey ;  by  the  author  of  tbe  Bva«gali* 
cal  BamUer. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  In  a  neat 
pocket  volume,  the  History  of  Origbis^ 
farming  a  collection  of  antiquities,  import^ 
ant  historical  facts,  singular  customs, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  na- 
tional peculiarities,  combining  a  eopions 
f^nd  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

In  a  few  days  wiU  be  published  '^Com- 
mentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels  of  Chikhen.  By  RoUey 
Danglison,  M.D.,  &c  ftc 

In  the  press,  «*  Lastfaig  Impressions,*' 
a  Novel,  by  Mrs  Joanna  Carey. 
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EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  pablication,  Gaims  of 
the  late  Patrick  Miller,  Eeq.  of  DaU. 
winton,  as  Inventor  of  the  Steam-Boat, 
vindicated.  By  William  Miller,  late 
Major  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse 
Guards. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wstings 
of  Dr  William  Cullen,  and  also  an  Edi- 
taon  of  his  Physiology,  and  of  his  First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic ;  to  which 
will  be  added  various  original  papers, 
taken  flrom  the  unpublished  Manuscripts 
of  that  Author. 


CSept 


An  Historical  sketch  of  the  Town  of 
Hawick,  and  its  vicinity,  indoding  a 
number  of  Circumstances  and  Anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  Character 
of  the  Inhabitants,  with  occasional  ofaaer. 
vations.     By  a  Trader  in  the  Town. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  wHl  be  pub- 
lished, with  embeJHshments,  in  one  vo- 
lume, large  8va,  Saint  Baldred  of  the 
Bass,  a  Pictish  Legend;  the  Siege  of 
Berwick,  a  Tragedy ;  and  other  Poems 
and  Ballads,  descriptive  of  East  Lolhian 
.  and  Berwickshire.    By  James  Billies. 
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LONDON. 

ABCHITECTUBE. 

Observations  on  the  rebuilding  of  Lon« 
don  Bridge.    By  John  Seward,  Esq.  Svo. 

128. 

BIBLlOORAPHr. 

The  Library  Companion ;  or,  the 
Young  Man*s  Guide  and  Old  Man*s  Com- 
ibrt  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.     Svo.     £li.7s. 

Watts*  Bibliotheca  Britannica  complete, 
hi  11  Parts.     £.llulls. 

BIOOBAPHT.  ' 

Marshall's  Royal  Naval  Biography. 
Vol.  IL  Part  L     Svo.     1S«. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halybor- 
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MONTHLY  EEGISTEIL 


FOREIGN  INTELUGENCR 


EUROPR. 
F]iAiicx..~The  King  of  Franae  has 
appointed  a  connhsfon  of  twehwpenane 
to  revise  all  arrests  and  decrscs,  and 
e«her  decisions^  whkh  were  issued  before 
t*o  ve.establi8hBsent  of  his  Mt^mty  on 
the  throne,  and  to  prepare  ordtnaaeee  te 
«i*ega«e  Uiose  which  are  not  proper  to 
^  upheld,  aMl  to^  saaetio»  Ihoae  which 
may  be  deemed  uselUL 


A  Royal  oadiMBcefaaa  BMStahlisbcd, 
during  the  prorogataoA  of  tlM  €k«nbrvs, 
the  cowsershlp  of  ti>e  press  »  tiKie  potting 
aa  end  to  the  iiapsnfeet  liberty  whioh 
the  French  Journals  have  Car  o  shaii 
time  been  pemiittsd  to  eiyop.  The 
Journals  now  leave  a  bUniL  in  tbo  plars 
ofevwyavtide  wUoh  m  oHokodott  by 
the  censsra,  and  «ho  pnhlk  are  time  en. 
«bled»  to^  j«d0»  or  tfw  eMiit  oi  tho  R. 
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lUgUtcr^^^Fureigu  ItUeUigauf* 
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Uaxy  and  poUUcal  rianghler  which  ha» 
been  conamitted- 

.  From  what  is  stated  in  the  French  pa- 
pers, it  appears  that  the  Kiiig*s  health 
is  oontiDuiag  rapidly  to  decline,  and  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  can  struggle 
much  loiter  with  the  accumulation  of 
iiacMBS  cuider  which  he  iabovis*    Kot- 
withstaxttng   hia   dapkvahla   8ituatii»» 
however*  be  is  rtprsacted  as  pcrfann* 
ingwitk  regularity  the  lallgwhig  dutiea 
af  his  liigh  station^  in  so  te  as  these 
•oosistin  atiendiag  public .  carmnoniahit 
hoidii^  Vsreea,  and  giving  aodienoesi    It 
srgnea  no  small  degrsa  oC  fiprtHude  to 
miro  even  sach  excrtiona  aa  these  ;  and 
it  is  inpoasiUe  for  a  moment  to  snppoaa 
that  him  M^esty  can  at  pceseat  iBtcxte^ 
with  or  eontiol  ttie  messuias  of  the  go* 
veramoit.  Indeed  this  unavoidable*  and* 
ve  are  convinced,  most  unwiUing  relin* 
qnishirpt  ef  iiis  more  esssntisl  itonotiopa, 
seems  to  aflbrd  the  oidj  leaable  means 
of  aeosnnting  for  the  increasing  disrs* 
gnd  shewn  kgr  his  Blinistvs  for  the  eon* 
alitntional  principles*  saeh  as  thejare* 
which  ezirt  in  the  thssrjr  of  the  F^nench 
gDVCSBOMOt.     The  King  ia  known  to 
have  been  oniformlj  moderate  andlibe* 
nl  in iias  views;  and  Ida  whole  reign  has 
been  a  continued  personal  straggle  a* 
gsinst  those  members  of  his  ftanUj  and 
gpiiiMiMniiiii  who  have  for  their  ofc^ect 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  an« 
cisni  order  ef  tUagk    In  this  stnggle* 
though  he  has  fiMq^Mntl  j  filled*  yet  he 
has  aometioies  been  sacesssftd:  and  his 
name  will  go  down  te  posterity  as  that 
ef  one  ef  the  meet  virtaons  andpatriotie 
ef  the   French  Monaroha.     Unhappily* 
however,  his  psvsonal    influence   must 
new  be  at  an  end.    His  Miidstais  are 
bigbuung  to  look  towards  the  rising  son; 
and  the  dunacter  and  politics  of  the  pre* 
asmptive  hak  to  the  throne  sre  snAdent 
le  aoeoant  for  the  pre  sunt  policy  of  those 
individodsy  who  roust  speedily .  depend 
en  his  pleasure  for  a  contfaraance  of  their 
power  and  dignity* 

Sp^ucp^-fipain,  for  from  being  in  a 
Iraanail  state,  is  still  the  scene  of  se* 
viona  eonmotions,  and  in  different  qnar* 
tees,  the  adiierenta  ef  the  constitutlooal 
party  are  canying  on  a  desullufy  warfore 
i  the  French  troope.  On  the  3d* 
—  piisid  the  fortress  of  Tariilh, 
1  aterm  even  to  Sevflle.  Their 
I  in  iSbki  quarter,  however,  was  not 
ef  long  contimunoe*  as  it  appears  from 
the  following  oiBcial  dispatch  ftom  Ge- 
neral D%eon,  that  Tariilh  was  retaken 
by  storm  on  the  19th. 

«^The  fortNSB  of  Tariilk  was  taken  by 
elerm  on  tlie  19th,  at  five  o*clock  in 
llw  aftqnood,  tiy  thj^  Fmnch  and  Spa* 


pish  troops.  The  rehds,  who  retreated 
into  the  island,  were  attacked  the  next 
morning*  at  day-break,  by  the  landing  of 
French  troops  of  the  34th  regiment  of 
the  line.  One  Chief  only  escaped  in  a 
boat ;  the  rest  were  killed  or  taken.  The 
prisoners  have  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Spaniards,  to  be  tried  acoordii^  to  the 
laws.** 

But  Tarifb  was  not  the  only  point 
where  the  Constitutionalists  gained  a 
footing.  Another  party  landed  at  Mar- 
bella,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  ito  final 
destruction  or  capture^  This  movement 
is  taken  notice  of  in  the  report  of  Gene- 
ral O'Doonel,  as  follows :— . 

*'  Merconchini,  who  had  come  out  of 
Gibraltar  with  150  smugglers,  hoped  to 
land  at  Estepona*  but  he  could  not  su^ 
ceed*  and  therefore  could  only  disembark 
at  Marbclla.  He  levied  50,000  reals,  but 
had  scarcely  collected  seven,  when,  seized 
with  a  panie  at  the  report  of  the  ap- 
proach of  our  brave  mountaineers,  he 
hastily  re.embarked.  He  attempted  to 
return  to  Gibraltar,  but  the  Englith 
would  not  let  him.** 

Detestation  of  the  French  seems  to  be 
the  universal  feeling  among  all  classes 
of  Spaniards ;  and  the  most  likely  effect 
of  persisting  to  keep  military  possyoion 
of  Spain,  will  be  to  unite  all  parties  in  a 
simultaneoua  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
invaders. 

The  Spanish  King  has  issued  a  decree 
declaring  free-masonry,  and  all  secret  so- 
cieties, high  treason  against  God  and  the 
King !  And  all  persons  who  harbour  such 
societies  are  to  be  sulject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason. 

Gexsce On  the  3d  of  July,  the 

Turks,  under  the  Captain  Pacha,  sueceed* 
ed  in  surprising  the  island  of  Ipsara,  and 
obtaining  possCTiien  of  it*  the  troops  on 
the  island,  and  many  of  the  inliabitanta* 
eicaping  by  flight  One  fort,  that  of  St. 
Nicolo,  alone  held  out  against  the  infidela, 
and  latterly  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  seventy  men,  nobly  sacrificed  them- 
selves, for  the  sake  of  vengeance  on  their 
invaders.  They  blew  up  the  fort,  and 
thereby,  it  is  said,  destroyed  about  20«000 
of  the  Turks.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Ip- 
sariots,  who  had  been  obtaining  succours 
from  Hydra,  returned,  and,  attacking  the 
Turkish  fleet,  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  it.  They 
afterwards  landed  and  re-took  Ipsara, 
cutting  to  pieces  the  few  Turkish  troops 
who  bad  been  left  upon  it ;  and  it  is  said 
the  Captain  Pacha  himself  only  escaped 
their  fate  by  a  sudden  flight.  No  regu- 
lar narrative  of  these  proceedings  has  ap- 
peared in  any  ofllcial  or  connected  shape, 
audtwoof  all  the  numerous  statemcnia 
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that  have  been  given  as  veritable  ac* 
con  tits  of  what  has  taken  place,  agree 
with  each  other  in  the  particulars.  We 
quote  the  following  account  of  the  re- 
capture as  having  the  fewest  features  of 
exaggeration  about  it,  and  being  the  most 
inteUigible.^-It  is  from  a  letter  dated 
Constantinople,  July  26.—^*  Some  of  the 
Ispariot  ships  which  had  escaped  by  flight 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Sd  July,  did  their 
utmost,  when  they  reached  Hydra,  to  ob- 
tain assistance,  ttom  which  they  might 
«xpect  some  advantage,  because,  when 
tliey  left  Ipsara,  two  of  the  strongest 
forts  were  not  yet  taken.  The  Hydriots, 
in  foct,  put  to  sea  with  all  expedition, 
vrith  thirty  armed  vessels,  landed  at  Sa- 
mos,  took  on  board  Albanian  and  other 
troops,  and  appeared  on  the  16th  before 
Ipsara,  when  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
island  had  been  long  decided.  The  Cap* 
tain  Pacha  had  left  behind  only  six  or 
seven  hundred  men  (according  to  his  own 
account  only  three  hundred,)  some  boats 
for  removing  the  booty,  and  a  couple  of 
gun.boats.  -  The  Hydriots  having  de- 
stroyed these,  and  cut  the  Turks  to  pieces, 
immediately  retired.*'  Other  versions  of 
the  story  say  that  the  Greek  fleet  attack- 
ed and  defeated  the  armament  of  the 
Captain  Pacha  with  very  great  loss,  im- 
mediately after  the  disembarkation  of  the 
Turks,  and  that,  having  driven  the  bar- 
barians to  take  reftige  at  Mitylene,  the 
Greeks  returned  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  Turks  they  found  on  the  island. 

ASIA. 

The  Burmax  Wab.— Private  letters 
flhnn  Calcutta  mention,  that  a  force  un- 
der Colonel  Bowen,  in  an  attempt  to 
storm  a  stockade,  was  twice  repulsed, 
and  in  the  evening  had  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  150  killed  and  wounded. 

The  following  casualties  are  mention- 
ed:— 

10th  regiment  (native  infantry,)  Lieu- 
tenant  Armstrong  killed ;  Colonel  Bowen 
severely  wounded ;  Ensign  Barberie  ditto, 
lost  a  leg. 

23d  ditto,  Captain  Johnston  severely 
wounded. 

The  total  of  the  force  under  orders  for 
the  expedition  against  the  Burmese,  a- 
mounts  to  20,000  men,  namely,  12,000 
firom  Bengal,  6000  from  Madras,  and 
2009  from  Bombay.  Captain  Canning 
accon&panies  the  expedition  as  Political 
Agent,  and  was  to  embark  at  Calcutta 
on  the  10th  of  ApriU  The  Diana  steam- 
boat had  been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  80,000  rupees,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  expedition.  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  the  Conunandcr-in-Chief;  returned 
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to  Calcutta  on  ^  29d  of  March  from 
the  interior,  and  had  been  unremittingly 
employed  in  focilitotiog  all  the  anaoge- 
ments  for  the  expedition. 

AFRICA. 

Cape  Coast.— Dispatdiesi»  dated  the 
5th  July,  have  been  received  at  the  Co* 
lonial  Office  fttxn  Siena  Leone.  AcoooMs 
of  the  16th  June  had  arrived  then  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle;  and  at  that  period 
nothing  material  in  the  vray  of  military 
operations  had  occurred  between  the  Bii 
tish  and  the  Asbantees. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Owen  Glcndower 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  however,  we  kun 
that  the  King  of  the  Ashantees  was  ad« 
vandng  towards  that  settlement  with  a 
considerable  force ;  and  it  vras  undsrMsod 
that  he  had  brought  with  bim  one  hoa- 
dred  thousand  ounces  of  bullion  and  gM 
dust,  in  the  expectation,  that,  by-jmylag 
■eadily  for  provisions,  &c.  be  would  is- 
sure  a  better  supply  for  his  troops. '  It 
was  apprehended  he  might  do  injury  to 
the  N^rro  Town,  but  no  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  the  safety  of  the  Castle,  ss 
it  could  resist  any  force,  however  giest, 
that  was  unprovided  with  a  battering 
train.  Six  officers  and  160  troops  hsd 
arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bu^ 
many  had  follen  victims  totheonbealtlqr 
state  of  the  dimate. 

Colonel  Sutherland  was  carrying  on  ae* 
tive  measures.  Several  skirmishes  hsd 
lately  taken  place  in  the  bush,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Blenkarae,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Ashantees  was  suppraed  to  be 
great.  They  had  surrounded  the  Fantes 
country  in  immense  bodies. 

Algiebs. — By  dispatches  from  Sir 
Harry  Neale,  commaiiding  the  British 
Squadron  off  Algiers,  we  learn  that  pesee 
hta  been  again  concluded  with  the  Dey. 
Sir  Harry's  dispatches  are  dated  the26di 
of  July ;  he  states,  that  having,  on  the 
24th,  placed  his  squadron  in  their  proper 
positions  for  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
Algiers,  he  was  about  to  commence  the 
action,  when  a  negociation  began,  which 
terminated  on  the  fbllowing  day,  by  tb« 
Dey*s  submittuig  to  all  the  cooditiont 
proposed  by  the  Admhral,  and  signing  tbe 
declaration  which  bad  been  transmitted 
from  England.  A  few  shots  and  shells 
had  been  Bred,  but  no  lives  were  kjst 
On  the  signature  of  the  declaration  l^ 
the  Dey,  peace  vras  restored,  and  the 
blockade  raised. 

AMERICA. 
Peru, — Extract  of  a  letter  fttmi  Msl- 
colm  McGregor,  Esq.  the  British  Consnl 
at  Panama,  dated  27th  June.-."  I  ^^ 
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joi  «n  officM  aooonnt  of  the  deftctfcm  of 
the  Spaniali  General  Olaneta,  who,  it  ap- 
pean,  has  put  himself  in  commankation 
with  some  Buenoi  Ayiaans  on  the  fron* 
tiCTs  of  Upper  Pern,  which  will  act  as  a 
poarerAil  diversion  in  favour  of  the  oper* 
atMMis  of  General  Bolivar  on  this  side. 

**  A  general  engagement  was  expected 
to  take  place  in  Peru  in  all  this  month. 
The  appearance  of  a  Spanish  force  on  the 
other  coast  has  prevented  the  arrival  of 
aome  troope  here,  destined  for  that  coun. 
tij;  but,  notwithstanding  this  drcnm- 
stance,  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  the  issue 
of  the  campaign.  General  Bolivar  has  a 
fone  of  upwards  of  10,000  good  troops 
with  him,  wdl  clothed,  organised,  and 
discipUued,  and  ikr  superior  to  any  thing, 
ftom  what  1  can  learn,  that  can  be  brought 


Other  aooonnts  have  been  received  from 
Fluiama,  stating  that  Bolivar  had  again 
made  hfanself  master  of  Lima,  but  this 
wants  confirmation. 

•  BBAXiL.'.^An  alarm  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
dwt  the  King  of  Portugal  was  upon  the 
point  of  sending  out  to  Brazil  a  strong 
araoament,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
the  ra-aubjogatfon  of  that  country,  has 
given  occasion  to  two  proclamations  of 
Don  Pedro,  which.  If  they  speak  his  sen- 
timents, show  that  he  cherishes  no  inten- 
tkMi,  aa  it  has  been  somethnes  iosinua^ 
ted  be  dkl,  of  replaemg  his  dominions. 
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when  a  ittlng  opportttdty  shmdd  pteasBt 
itself,  under  the  domhuon  of  Porti^saL 
These  prodamations  maniftst  the  most 
determined  resohukm  of  oAring  resis. 
tanoe  to  whatever  measures  Portugal  may 
*  undertake  against  the  independence  of 
BraziL  The  people  are  called  upon  to 
take  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
hi  order  to  prevent,  as  Ikr  as  possible,  the 
enemy  from  landing  on  their  territory, 
and  should  that  be  impossible,  to  re. 
tire  into  the  interior,  leaving  the  coun- 
try desolate  behind  them.  A  promise 
of  pardon  to  all  deserters  who  should  re- 
join  their  standards,  has  also  been  is- 
sued ;  such  as  were  liable  to  serve,  and 
yet  failed '^  to  join  the  army,  have  been 
impressed,  and  the  same  activity  was  dis> 
jdayed  hi  fitting  out  the  navy,  the  vessels 
employed  hi  the  blockade  of  Pemamboco 
being  recalled.  AU  these  ptecautkms, 
however,  seem  needless,  and  we  can  hard- 
ly conceive  how  they  should  have  been 
thought  otherwise ;  for  Portugal,  we  well 
know,  is  not  hi  a  state  to  make  the  at- 
tempts which  are  dreaded. 

West  Ikdies.  — By  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  Jamaica,  it  appears  that  the 
island  was  tranquil.  '  Twelve  of  the  ne- 
groes who  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  h^ve  been  executed  pursuant  to 
their  sentence ;  and  almost  all  those  en- 
gaged hi  the  Uite  insurrection  had  return- 
ed to  their  labour. 
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Honss  or  LoMpe.— JIfay  4w— The 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  obtamed  leave  to  bring 
in  a  BiH  to  repeal  the''  SpUalfields  Acts," 
which  was  read  a  first  time.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  is  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
the  Silk  Trade,  whkh  his  Lordship  said 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  local  and  ge- 
nend  intereats  than  the  partial  repeal  that 
had  been  adopted. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  mov- 
ed the  cammittal  of  the  Unitarians*  Mar- 
riage Bill.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  opposed 
the  law,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  surrender  of  the  doctrines 
and  discipUne  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  concluded  by 
proposing  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill 
should  be  read  that  day  six  months. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Davkl*8  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  opinions,  plainly  repug- 
nsnt  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christiaoity,  were  entitled  to  so  much 
eonsideratioo.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury supported  the  motion.  He  pro- 
fiessed  to  set  no  value  upon  the  insincere 


and  reluctant  conformity  extorted  from 
Dissenters  by  the  existing  Marriage  Laws. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  defended 
his  Bill  at  great  length.  He  asserted,  that 
it  professed  nothing  more  than  to  restore 
the  Unitarians  to  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  before  Lord  Hardwicke*s 
Marriage  Act ;  which  Dissenters  still  en- 
joy in  Ireland,  and  which  are  now  freely 
indulged  to.  Quakers  and  Jews  in  this 
kingdom.  The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed 
the  Bill,  as  inimical  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Established  Church,  whkh  Church 
he  venerated,  not  only  as  the  purest  m  her 
doctrine,  but  as  the  great  bulwark  of  civU 
liberty,  and  the  only  security  for  a  per- 
manent toleration.  The  details  of  the 
Bill,  he  said,  went  to  degrade  the  Church 
to  the  condition  of  handmaid  to  the  Dis- 
senters, and  therefore  he  should  oppose  it. 
Lord  Holland  supported  the  Bill,  and 
ridiculed  the  exaggerated  strain  which,  he 
said,  had  been  used  m  canvassing  a  mea- 
sure so  limited  in  iu  operation  and  pro- 
bable  hifluenoe.    The  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
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pnkadng  tb« 
to  the  Gbufch  of  BogUnd,  nevtrtbtlcM 
floppoited  the  motioB,  whidi  be  thoo^t 
only  a  teaeonable  cenoeerioii.  Tbe  Hodm 
then  divided  on  tbe  Bmcndment— Con* 
tenia,  10&  Non-Contenti,  66.  Tbe  Bill 
was  in  ooaeequenoe  loet. 

1&— The  Barl  of  Liverpool  moved 
tbe  teoond  reading  of  tbe  Alien  BilL 
Earl  Groevenor,  the  Berl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  Lord  Holland,  oppoaed  the  motion, 
vbieb,  on  the  other  hand,  woa  supported 
bgr  Loid  Calthorpe,  the  Barl  of  West, 
merelondf  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  '  On 
a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  se* 
cond  reading,  80— Against  it,  35. 

14.<i^Lord  Gage  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Alien  Act,  by  way  of  rider,  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  no  Alien  should  be  depcurtad 
to  the  dominions  of  his  lawftil  Sovereign 
without  his  own  eonsent.  After  a  short 
debate*  the  clause  was  rqjeeted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  85  to  ISL 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale*s  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Spitalfialds  Acts  was  read  a 
second  time,  aitet  a  ve>y  brief  discussion, 
and  a  division,  in  which  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  amounted  to  83,  and  its  oppo< 
nents  to  8. 

17. — Tbe  Eari  of  Liverpool  obtained  a 
Committee  to  inquire  Into  the  state  of  the 
disturbed  diatricU  in  Ireland,  simikn*  to 
that  whkfa  was  appointed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  Mr.  Ooulbuni*8 
amendment  of  Lord  Ahhorpe*s  motion. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  comphdned 
of  the  local  and  limited  field  of  inquiry 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  and  contend- 
ed that  the  state  of  the  whole  kingdom 
should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, challenging  the  Eari  of  Li- 
verpool to  name  any  one  county  which 
might  not  be  the  scene  of  disturbance  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  year ;  and  com- 
fmring  the  conduct  of  Ministers  to  that 
of  a  Turkic  physician  h)  a  harem,  who  is 
requhed  to  fix  the  pathology  of  every  dis- 
ease by  a  single  symptom—the  state  of 
the  pulse.  Lord  Kbig  called  Ministers 
empirics,  quacks,  &c.  On  a  division,  the 
motion  for  a  Committee  was  carried  by  a 
mtQority  of  50  to  80. 

fl. — Upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  readhng  of  the  United  Gas  Light 
BIH  being  read,  the  Eari  of  Lauderdale 
warmly  opposed  the  motion,  and  moved, 
is  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  should  be 
fead  that  day  six  months.  The  Barl  of 
Lfaneridc  defonded  the  Bill,  and  express- 
ed great  surprise  that ameaanre  proposed 
aolong  ago  as  the  first  6f  February, 
•horid  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  with 
opporition.  TTie  Earl  of  Boeslyn  oppo. 
Mi  the  Bffl.  The  Lord  Oiancellor  spoke 
at  some  length.    He  eondemnfd,  gene^ 
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rally^  the  principle  opoB  which  many 
Joint  Stoek  Gompaniea  had  lately  been 
incorporated,  as  taking  them  from  under 
the  wholesome  superintendance  which 
the  Crown  exercised  over  Companies  in^ 
oorporated  by  Charter.  Tbe  pnanolera 
of  the  BiU  before  the  House,  be  said,  had 
taken  very  good  care  of  thMDsdvea,  but 
they  appeared  a  little  indifftrent  to  the 
security  of  thefar  creditors,  to  whom  they 
appeared  to  have  left  no  remedy  but  a 
proceas  against  the  gasometer,  or  a  dia* 
tress  upon  the  inflammable  air.  The 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  gave,  in  hie 
speech,  a  reading  upon  tbe  nature  and 
policy  of  commercial  IncorporatioiiB,  watt 
worthy  of  tbe  attention  of  political  econo* 
mists.  The  amendment  (throwing  ooft 
the  Bill)  was  carried  without  A  division. . 

The  Earl  of  Lsuderdale  then  moved 
tbe  third  reading  of  tbe  Spitalfields  AcU 
Repeal  BilL  The  Lord  Chancellor  apm 
posed  the  motion.  He  said  that  be  did 
not  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  %ical* 
fields  Acts ;  and  that  were  they  oowpro* 
posed,  he  should  vote  against  tbem  i  but 
be  thought  aome  delay  due  to  tbe  appro* 
henskms  of  the  weavers.  Tbe  Bill  (fo- 
peoUng  tbe  Spitalfields  Acta)  waa  oarriad 
by  a  majority  of  61  to  55L 

84 — ^The  Eari  of  Lhretpool  faraoght 
down  Bills  originatfaig  with  the  down, 
(as  by  law  such  Bills  nrast,)  to  revecse  the 
respective  attainders  of  tbe  Earl  of  Bfatr, 
ancestor  of  John  Fronds  Erskine,  Esq. ; 
of  tbe  Earl  of  Kenmure,  ancestrarof  John 
Gordon,  Esq. ;  of  the  Barl  of  StratfaaDan 
and  Perth,  ancestor  of  James  Drummond, 
Esq. ;  and  of  Lord  Baron  Nalrne,  anoea- 
tor  of  WUlkm  Nalme,  Esq. ;  and  to  ve- 
atore  the  above-named  living  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  attafaited  Peers  to  tbe  honettra 
forfeited  by  their  predecessors.  To  tfiaaa 
restoratkms,  which  tbe  noble  Bart  de* 
sieribed  as  spentaneoos  acts  of  merey  and 
grace,  the  RoyM  proposltkNi  added  an- 
other, whfch,  with  equal  truth,  the  Bast 
at  Liverpool  called  an  act  of  strict  jvatirew 
namely ^the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
the  Eari  of  StaHbrd,  the  inaooent  victim 
of  Gates'  peijuiy.  The  Earl  of  LNcr* 
poors  motion  for  the  first  rmdSmgjm^e 
riaetosome  observatkms  ftem  tbe  tela 
Radnor  and  Lauderdale,  and  Lord  B^ 
haven;  against  whfch  the  noUe  HKwcr 
remonstrated,  as  behig  quite  unpreeedent. 
ed  upon  a  first  rea^ng  in  the  Howe  of 
Lords.    The  Bill  was  read  a  fiiat  tiiBe. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanadown,  then  moved 
the  aeeond  reeding  of  his  two  BiBa  kKt 
granting  the  Btoetive  Pranehiae  lo  Oia 
English  CatiMKea,  and  aUowbig  ^em  to 
hold  the  same  sitootiona  In  Bngtand  a» 
their  brethren  of  the  aame  penMsioii  4o 
la  Ireland.    The  meHon,  however,  wa* 
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met  by  an  amendment  on  the  port  of 
Lord  Cdcbester^that  the  Bills  be  read 
that  day  atx  months ;  and  though  support^ 
cd  hy  the  Rarls  of  Ltrerpool  and  West- 
moreland, who  voted  with  the  Noble 
Marquis,  both  his  mearares  were  thrown 
oat,  OQ  two  divisions,  by  majorities  of  139 
to  101,  and  143  to  lOd^ 

25..— The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  mo- 
▼ed  fbr  the  production  of  returns  of  all 
the  officers  of  Excise,  who  had,  within 
the  last  jeer,  taken  the  oaths  of  quali- 
fcation  enjoined  bj  the  acts  18  and  15 
of  Ctiaries  the  Second.  The  purpose  of 
his  motion,  he  said,  was  to  show,  that 
Ministers  had,  in  fact,  exercised  a  dls- 
peosing  power  with  respect  to  these 
oaths,  which  some  of  them  would  no( 
permit  to  be  repealed.  The  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool explained  that  these  oaths  had 
beea  included  in  the  annual  indemnitj 
act.  Lords  King  and  Holland  bestowed 
nonch  sarcasm  upon  the  division,  upon 
various  details  of  the  Catholic  question, 
existing  amongst  Ministers,  and  contend- 
ed, that  though  the  act  of  indemnity 
might  be  admitted  to  protect  the  Officers 
n^tecting  to  take  the  qualification  acts. 
It  offi^red  no  protection  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointing  or  employing  such  un- 
qiialified  officers. — The  returns  were  or- 
dered. 

29.— The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bills  for  the  resto- 
ration, in  blood,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  attainted  Scotch  Lords,  and  for  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  made 
some  objeotions  to  the  form  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  the  Scotch  Lords;  and  Lord 
Redesdale  intimated  an  opinion,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  whose  ftivour  the  measure 
was  intended  to  operate  ought  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  prove  their  right  of 
succession,  in  the  first  place.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  explained,  that  the  King^s 
sign  manual,  recommending  a  Bill  of 
tlw  nature  of  thoce  before  the  House, 
had  always  been  held  equivalent  to  any 
proof  of  fhcttf ;  because,  in  truth,  accord- 
fag  to  the  Constitution,  the  King,  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  did  always  de- 
termine questions  of  succession  by  the 
mere  issuing  a  writ  of  summons,  which 
was  never  withheld  but  in  a  case  of  mani- 
fest difficulty  and  doubt  A  conversation 
of  some  length  followed,  the  final  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  tfane,  whh  an  understanding,  that, 
before  it  passed,  a  committee  might  be 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents. 

31 — Earl  Grey  presented  the  Catholic 
petition,  which  he  introduced  in  a  speech 
of  great  length ;  enforcing,  by  the  usual 
arguments,    that   part  of  the  pethiort 
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which  was  llmiUd  to  the  removal  of  dis- 
qualifications, and  protesting  against  being 
understood  to  coilnteaance  the  proposals 
finr  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
church,  the  proscription  of  Orangemen, 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  corpora- 
tions, which  the  petitioners  had  also  ur- 
ged in  their  petition. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  introduced  a  Bill 
to  relieve  officers  of  the  revenue  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  expressed-  his 
satisfoction  at  the  proposition,  but  lament* 
ed  that  the  Earl  Martial  of  England  was 
not  induded  in  it.  Lord  Kmg  professed 
some  suspicion,  that,  though  introduced 
by  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
IVeasury,  the  BIH  might  be  defeated  by 
the  other  Ministers.  The  BUI  was  read 
a  first  time. 

House  or  Comhoxs — Jl/ay  3.-* 
The  House  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  ad«- 
joumment,  but  no  business  of  importance 
was  transacted. 

4 — Lord  A.  Hamilton  presented  a  pe- 
tition fVom  the  Scots  distillers,  praying 
to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  of  favour 
in  the  English  market  as  the  distillers  of 
Ireland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, admitting  that  the  claims  of  the 
Scots  distillers  deserved  consideration,  • 
pleaded  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
subject  as  his  excuse  for  not  being  able 
to  give  any  distinct  pledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Captain  Maberly  then  brought  forward 
a  motion  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ire* 
land,  by  empowering  the  Government  to 
advance  a  million  sterling  by  way  of  loan. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr 
Goulbum,  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Peel,  and  Mr 
Abercromby,  opposed  the  motion,  all  fol- 
lowing pretty  nearly  the  same  line  of  ar* 
gument,  namdy,  that  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  loans,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  could  not  be  contined  for 
any  consid^ble  period,  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  diverting  the  gentry  and  ma- 
nufooturers  of  Ireland  ftY>m  the  cultivation 
of  their  proper  and  permanent  resources  ; 
that  it  would  interfere  mischievously  with 
the  ihir  competition  of  capitalists ;  and 
that,  by  making  the  crown  a  frequent  cre- 
ditor with  all  the  prerogatives  of  priority, 
which  the  King  necessarily  enjoys  in  the 
recovery  of  debts,  it  would  exercise  a 
Very  pemidous  influence  upon  the  gene- 
ral state  of  credit.  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr 
S.  Rice,  Sir  J.  Newport,  Mr  Monde,  and 
Alderman  Bridges,  supported  the  motiooy 
which,  however,  on  a  division,  was  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  S5  to  38. 

6.— In  the  course  of  a  desultory  dis* 
cussion  of  various  topics,  Mr  Huskisson 
took  occasion  to  remonstrate  against  the 
Zs 
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recent  passion  for  forming  companies,  to 
be  incorporated  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Such  incorporations,  he  said,  were  not 
only  an  invasion  of  the  Royal  Prerogative 
of  incorporating  by  Charter,  bat  also  a 
ftaud  upon  the  public,  as  the  members 
of  Companies  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament were  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bankrupt  Laws. 

Mr  Hume  then  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion to  institute  an  inquiry,  whether  the 
Irish  Church  establishment  is  not  un- 
necessarily numerous  and  expensive,  with 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  population  ? 
The  Hon.  Member  introduced  his  motion 
with  a  speech  of  vast  extent,  but  of  little 
novelty.  He  declared  himself  an  enemy 
to  all  religious  establishments.  Mr  Stan- 
ley opposed  the  motion,  and  exposed  the 
exaggerations  of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish 
Church,  upon  which  all  the  Hon.  Mover*s 
arguments  rested.  Mr  Grattan  and  Mr 
Dominick  Brown  supported  the  motion. 
Mr  Robertson  sugg^ted  the  possibility, 
that,  by  mutual  concessions,  it  might  be 
found  practicable  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  into  the  Established 
Church  ;  and  cited  the  examples  of  Prus- 
sia, and  some  other  German  states,  in 
which  it  had  been  found  easy  to  unite 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  sects  as  re- 
pugnant as  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  Mr  Plunkett  spoke  at 
some  length  against  the  motion.  Mr 
Leslie  Foster  and  Mr  Dawson  also  op- 
posed it.  Sir  F.  Burdett  warmly  sup- 
ported the  proposition  for  inquiry.  The 
House  then  divided,  when  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  152  to  79. 

7.— A  short  conversation  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  a  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws,  in  the 
course  of  which  Sir  A.  Hope,  Mr  Drum- 
mond,  and  several  other  Scottish  Mem- 
bers, warmly  opposed  the  change  which 
had  been  proposed  in  Mr  Kennedy*s  Bill. 
The  change  was  from  the  present  system, 
which,  like  the  English  poor  laws,  enfor- 
ces a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor, 
to  a  plan  formed  upon  the  principles  of 
Mr  Malthus,  by  which  the  indigent 
would  be  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  vo- 
luntary relief. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
brought  forward  the  Budget  The  inte- 
rest of  this  communication  was,  however, 
much  impaired  by  the  previous  disdo- 
•ures  of  the  23d  of  February.    The  ex- 

Sttition,  however,  given  by  the  Right 
on.  Gentleman  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  in  the  highest 
degree  cheering  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
Resolutions  moved  by  him  were  severally 
carried  without  a  division.  He  announ- 
ced it  to  be  the  intention  of  Government 
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to  reduce  the  intoest  of  Exofaeqaer  Bills 
ftrom  two-pence  to  three  half-pence  per 
day,  by  which  about  £.220,000  wiU  be 
annually  saved.  He  also  recurred  to  tha 
Act  for  paying  off  the  four  per  cents.,  and 
stated  that  the  Dissents  did  not  amonat 
to  more  than  seven  millions ;  conteqoeut« 
ly,  notice  had  been  given  that  the  whoJe 
would  be  paid  off  in  October.  In  allusion 
to  the  Silk  Weavers*  Act,  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  he  said  that  its  fiu 
vourable  effbct  already  bad  been  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  that 
the  trade  was  now  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est activity.  He  stated  that  the  repay- 
ments made  on  account  of  the  alteretjas 
in  the  Silk  Duties  will  be  about  £.500,000. 
At  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  in  a  Commit- 
tee, some  alterations  in  the  laws  respect- 
ing Savings  Banks,  with  a  view  of  ixmit- 
ing  the  amount  of  deposits  in  those  banks 
to  such  sums  as  might  be  lona  Jide  the 
property  of  poor  persons. 

10. — Lord  Stanley  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Manchester  Equitable  Loan 
Bill.  Mr  Huskisson,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  repeated  the  objections 
which  he  had  ofl^red  on  a  former  even- 
ing, to  the  incorporation  of  commercial 
societies  by  Act  of  Parliament,  instead  of 
the  old  practice  of  incorporating  by  Char- 
ter from  the  Crown.  The  principal  of 
these  objections  was,  that  the  integral  in- 
dividuals of  societies  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament  being  irresponsible,  the 
company  itself  was  also  uncontrolled  by 
the  fear  which  always  operated  to  keep 
chartered  companies  within  proper  bounds. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr  Manning  then  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  West-India  Company  BilU 
Mr  Sykes,  Mr  Williams,  Mr  Whitmore, 
Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  F.  Buxton,  opposed 
the  Billj  as  likely  to  raise  the  price  of 
sugar,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the  com- 
pany to  be  incorporated,  as  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  delusive  speciilation,  and 
as  threatening  to  procrastinate  the  period 
at  which  the  Negroes  might  be  eooand- 
pated.  Mr.  T.  Wilson  and  Mr  C  B. 
Ellis  supported  the  Bill,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  a  measure  calculated  mendy  to 
relieve  the  suffering  Planters,  by  inviting 
capitalists  to  advance  their  money  upon 
West  India  security.  Mr  Huskisson, 
protesting  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  Bill 
to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  l^islative  in- 
corporations, to  which  he  had  a  general 
dislike,  proceeded  to  answer  the  parti- 
cular objections  to  its  provisions.  He 
denied  that  the  Bill  would  give  any  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sugar  trade,  that  it  was 
likely  to  lead  to  any  d<du8ion,  or  that  Ik 
could  ^SSfycX  the  condition  of  the  Negroes 
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otherwise  than  fiivourably.  On  a  divi. 
■ion,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
108  to  90. 

Mr  Maberly  next  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  House,  Win- 
dow, Servant,  Horse  and  Carriage  Taxes, 
amannting,  in  the  whole,  to  three  mil- 
lioos  and  a  half.  The  Hon.  Member 
directed  his  arguments  principally  against 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  other  finan- 
dai  anrangements  of  the  Ministers.  The 
general  purport  of  his  speech  was  to 
show  that  the  Sinking  Fund  might  be 
«|bandoned  without  injury,  in  order  to  set 
the  Surplus  Revenue  free  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Taxes.  Mr  Leycester  seconded  the 
motfatti  and  took  nearly  the  same  line 
of  argmnent.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
dwquer  defended  the  Sinking  Fund,  by 
which,  he  said,  thirty-nine  millions  of 
debt  had  been  redeemed  since  1816 :  be 
professed  an  UBwiillngness  to  indulge  in 
antidpotiaos  of  any  kind,  but  bagged  to 
deny  that  he  had  ever  declared  that  no 
further  remission  of  .taxes  could  be  ex. 
pected  before  1829.  Mr  Hume  contra- 
dieted,  iu  the  most  positive  manner,  the 
assertion  that  thirty-nine  millions  of  debt 
bad  been  redeemed.  Mr  Alderfx^an  Hey- 
gate  declared,  that,  though  be  thought 
the  Assessed  Taxes  the  most  objection- 
aiile  of  all  sources  of  revenue,  he  could 
not  consent  to  repeal  them  at  the  expense 
of  the 'Sinking  Fund.  Mr  Maberly  re- 
pliad  shortly,  when  the  House  divided. 
Ayes  78,  Noes  171— majority  against  the 
motion  93b 

11.— Lord  Althorp,  in  a  very  long 
speech,  introduced  a  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Ireland  generally,  with  relation 
to  population,  employment,  commerce, 
the  church,  tithes,  rents,  the  military  es* 
tabtisbment,  the  tnsurrection  act,  the  state 
ofedncatioD,  and  the  Catholic  question. 
Sir  H.  Pamell  seconded  the  motion.  Mr 
Goiilbum,  at  some  length,  vindicated  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  Ireland  by  Par- 
liament and  by  Ministers ;  he  deprecated 
eng^i^  in  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  as 
that  suggested  by  the  noble  mover,  and 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  **  that  the 
inquiry  of  the  Committee  be  limited  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances 
that  have  prevailed  in  those  districts  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  Insurrection 
Act,  that  is,  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Clare,  and  Kilkenity.'*  Lord  Milton  sup- 
potted  the  original  motion.  He  thought 
that  the  widest  scheme  of  inquiry  was 
necessary  to  throw  open  to  the  people 
of  Sogland  full  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Sister  Island.  He  argued  in 
favour  of    Catholic   emancipation,    and 
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called  upon  the  Government  to  discoun- 
tenance the  Orange  system,  by  excluding 
all  Orangemen  from  office.  Mr  North 
supported  the  amendment,  in  a  speech, 
which  was  highly  complimented  by  all 
the  subsequent  speakers  on  either  side  of 
the  House.  He  seemed  to  think  that  co- 
lonization presented  the  only  efitetual  re- 
medy for  the  evils  which  oppress  Ireland. 
He  defended  the  Clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  in  that  country  from  the  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  upon  them  on 
a  former  evening,  and  declared  without 
hesitation,  that  the  property  in  their 
hands  was  (even  with  a  view  to  secular 
advantages  only)  more  beneficially  bestow- 
ed for  the  people,  than  it  would  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  lay  gentry.  Sir  John 
Newport  and  Sir  John  Sebright  support- 
ed the  original  motion.  Sir  F.  Burdett 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  he  charged 
Mr  North  with  inconsistency}  in  resisting 
the  most  ample  inquiry,  while  he  ac- 
kiiowl^ged  the  dreadful  evils  to  exist  in 
Irehuid,  but  concurred  with  that  gentle- 
man iu  the  opinion  that  colonization  was 
the  most  promising  remedy  for  these 
evils  :  of  such  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
policy  as  colonization  on  a  proper  scale, 
he  had,  however,  he  said,  no  hope  from 
the  present  Ministers.  Mr  Peel  support- 
ed the.  ameoclment,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantage  which  must  result  from  limit- 
ing the  inquiry  to  what  the  committee 
.could  eifecti^ally  engage  with.  Mr  Can- 
ning supported  the  amendment.  He 
spoke  less  to  the  question,  than  in  expla- 
nation of  his  own  views  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  Mr  Tiemey 
supported  the  motion  in  a  humorous 
and  sarcastic  speech. — On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  amendment  ^84^ 
against  it  236 — ^majority  48. 

13. — An  interesting  conversation  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  existing  Corn 
Laws.  Mr  Curteis,  the  Member  for  Sus- 
sex, complained  that  the  averages  by 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  grain 
was  to  be  regulated  were  never  feirly 
struck,  and  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  made  returns 
of  sales  of  com  in  the  n^irkets  of  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  &c.  for  the  six  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  l^th  of  May,  with  a  view  to 
check  the  frauds  practised  in  striking  the 
averages.  Mr  Huskisson  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  evils  of  which  Mr 
Curteis  complained ;  and  allowed  the  im- 
perfection of  that  system  from  which  the 
evils  emanated.  He  should  be  happy,  he 
said,  to  see  the  day  when  a  moie  general 
feeluig  should  exist  for  revising  the  pre- 
sent system ;  and  he  had  felt  great  plea- 
sure on  seeing  a  petition  from  a  "part  of 
the  empire  peculiarly  alive  te  the  merlta 
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of  the  solject,  requesting  Parluunent  to 
adopt  the  system  of  free  importation, 
flUttded  by  a  sufficient  protecting  duty, 
m  preference  to  the  law  at  present  in  oper. 
ation. 

Mr  Wod^ouse  then  moved  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  existing  Salt  Duties,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Window  Tax  on  small 
bouses,  which  he  proposed  to  tepeaL  Mr 
W.  enforced  his  motion  in  a  very  able 
speech,  in  which  he  proved  that  all  the 
evils  of  smuggling,  perjury,  and  penal  in. 
flictions,  which  were  alleged  against  the 
former  Salt  Tax,  had  been  removed  by  the 
reduction  that  had  taken  place*  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  the 
inclination  of  his  own  miiid,  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  motion,  but  said,  that,  pledged 
as  he  was  upon  the  subject,  he  could  not 
feel  justified  ifi  proposing  a  cbntinuance 
of  the  Salt  Tax,  unless  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  coun- 
try. (The  Right  Hon  gentleman  was 
here  cheered  by  the  House  in  a  manner 
which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  be 
ought  to  adhere  to  his  pron^ise.)  He 
therefore  moved  the  previous  question. 
The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

17.— A  conversation  took  place  on  the 
Beer  Duties*  Bill,  against  which  several 
Members  expressed  themselves  decidedlv 
hostile,  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Li- 
censed' Victuallers  if  passed.  Mr  H. 
Drunmiond,  on  presenting  a  petition  from 
the  Magistrates  of  Stirling  against  the 
measure,  gave  notice,  that  if  the  part  of 
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the  Bill  rdating  to  011111  or  dmp  bee** 
were  not  altered,  he  should  oppose  the  Bill 
altogether  as  far  as  concerned  Scotknd, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  be 
had  many  alterations  to  make,  partica- 
larly  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  duties* 
The  House  would  then  see  what  he  real- 
ly desired,  and  he  should  be  prepared. 
to  state  what  course  he  would  pursue,  aod 
whether  he  would  persevere  in  the  Bill 
or  noL  The  latter  observataon  of  ibe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  excited  tbe 
manifest  satisfaction  of  tbe  Hoosa 

Mr  F.  Buxton  moved  for  leave  to  trii^ 
in  a  Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  of 
George  I.  as  restricts  Partnerships  and 
Societies  from  insuring  Ships  and  Goods, 
and  from  lending  money  upon  Bottosory. 
The  object  and  the  eflfect  <^  this  Bill 
would  be,  the  Hon.  gentleman  explained, 
to  give  Joint  Stock  Companies  the  right 
of  making  Marine  Insurances  in  com- 
mon  with  the  two  great  Chartered  Com* 
panics,  namely  Llojd*s  and  tbe  Sun  Fire 
Company.  The  motion  was  opposed,  od 
the  ground  that  the  Bill  would  destroy 
those  Chartered  Companies  ^  but  Mr 
^uskisSDn  showed  that  they  only  took 
four  ))arts  out  of  one  hundred  in  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  and  tliat  the  other 
ninety-six  parts  were  in  the  hands  of  pn- 
yate  individuals,  members  of  Lk>yd*s. 
The  aiguments  in  favour  of  the  measaie 
being  of  a  cgnvincing  nature,  the  leave 
asked  fur  was  granted,  and  the  Bill 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time* 
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James  Martin,  alias  Leecbman,  a  boy  who 
stated  himself  to  be  ten  years  of  age,  was 
was  found  Guilty  of  theft,  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  habit  and  repute,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  beyond  seas  for 
fourteen  years. 

12...Daniel,  or  Donald  Gow,  a  boy  a- 
bout  15  years  of  age,  was  convicted  of 
theft,  and  being  habit  and  repute  a  thief, 
and  iBcntenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Robert  Brown  was  then  put  to  the  bar, 
accused  of  tbe  murder  of  Mary  Brown, 
his  illegitimate  daughter,  by  putting  her 
into  the  water  or  river  of  Slitrig,  near 
Smithfieldhaugh,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
ton,  Roxburghshire,  on  Saturday  the  3d 
of  April  last,  by  which  the  chfld  was 
drowned.  Brown  pleaded  Not  Guilty.-^ 
The  evidence  adduced  in  this  case  failed 
in  supporting  the  conclusions  of  the  in- 
dictment. It  was  proved  that  the  de- 
ceased  had  been  seen  in  the  company  of 


the  accused  a  short  time  before  the  body 
was  found  in  the  river,  but  nothing  else 
was  elicited  in  any  way  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  panel,  who,  besides,  produced 
abundant  evidence  of  his  good  character. 
The  Lord  Advocate  said,  be  would  not 
trouble  the  Court  or  the  Juiy  farther  with 
this  case.  It  was  evident  a  child  had  lost 
its  life  under  suspicious  circumstances ; 
and  though  the  evidence  had  not  tuned 
out  as  he  thought,  considering  tbe  situa- 
tion which  he  held,  be  would  not  have 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  country  if  be 
had  not  brought  it  forward.^The  Joiy, 
after  a  few  minutes  consultation,  found 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and  Brown  was 
discharged  from  the  bar. 

13. — James  Scott,  a  lad  of  16  or  17, 
was  convicted  of  having,  on  the  10th  of 
March  last,  stolen  from  the  cabin  of  the 
smack  Venus,  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Leith,  in  which  vessel  he  was  an  appren- 
tice, a  wooden  box,  contaim'ng  iClSOO  in 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  addressed 
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to  hfmUiauma  and  Co.  London,  and  the 
fwoyettj  of  John  Mabertey  and  Co.  Bank» 
en  in  Bdinbnrgb.  The  pritoner  pleaded 
G«aty«  and  the  libel  was  restricted  to  an 
arfaitrary  pnnishQient.  Sentence  of  ibut« 
teen  years  transportation  was  pronoaneed. 
The  prisoner  had  buried  the  box  in  l^eifh 
Links,  and  afterwards  taken  out  part  of 
tbacootentau 

Charles  MacEwon,  an  itinerant  wire- 
woriccry  was  then  accused  of  assaulting, 
and  maiming,  so  as  to  cause  mutilation,  in 
so  te  as  he  did,  on  the  eyening  of  the  22d 
Maj  last,  in  the  house  of  William  Graj, 
in  Bathgate^  bite  oflTa  part  of  the  nose  of 
Hugh  Robertson,  travelling  jeweller.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  that 
what  he  liad  done  was  in  defence  of  his 
wife  and  himselfl— The  evidence  in  this 
case  was  conclusive  against  the  prisoner, 
,  who  was  accordingly  found  Guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  town  of  Bathgate  on  the  28th  July, 
and  to  be  afterwards  kept  at  hard  labour 
in  the  Bridwell  of  Edinburgh  fbr  twdve 
calendar  months. 

14.— -Alexander  Martin,  aliat  Milne, 
was  pot  to  the  bar,  accused  of  theft, 
atouthrief,  and  housebreaking.  He  plead- 
ed Not  Guilty,  and  the  first  charge  of 
ainapte  theft  having  been  abandoned,  evi- 
dence was  led  to  establish  the  others.  It 
appeared  that,  as  Alexander  Henrie,  ^ 
man  of  nearly  81  years  of  age,  and  his 
daughter,  residing  in  the  pariah  of  Kem- 
nay,  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  15tb  April  last,  they  ob» 
served  a  man  kx>k  in  at  one  of  the  wiur* 
dows.  The  old  man  went  to  the  door, 
but  saw  no  person.  Bis  daughter  then 
darkened  the  (ire,  but  almost  immediate- 
ly heard  a  noise  as  if  some  person  was 
on  the  bouse  top.  She  went  out  and 
saw  a  man,  who  came  down  and  seized 
her  by  tlie  throat.  She  tried  to  prevent 
his  entrance  into  the  bouse,  but  he  over^ 
came  her.  Hervie  went  to  the  assistance 
of  his  daughter,  but  he  also  was  soon 
mastered  by  the  ruffian,  who  forced  his 
way  into  the  house,  took  hold  of  him, 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  struck  and 
kicked  him  while  there,  by  which  he  was 
severely  bruised,  and  had  one  of  his  knees 
cut.  He  also  seized  Hervie*s  daughter 
by  the  arms,  throwing  her  against  the 
chairs.  On  which  she  cried  out,  ^  That 
if  he  would  spare  their  lives,  he  should 
have  all  that  was  in  the  bouse."  Hefvie 
lighted  a  fir-candle,  and  the  man  went  to 
the  drawers,  took  out  a  knife,  and  said 
^'  that  this  woukl  do  for  him  if  he  made 
any  resistance."  Christian  Hervie  then 
took  from  the  drawers  fifty  shillings  and 
two  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  she  gave 
to  the  ma%  who  counted  the  money,  and 


threw  awi^  a shfliing and  sixpence  as  bad. 
Ha  then,  stiU  having  the  knife  In  his 
hand,  made  her  take  an  oath  that  she 
would  not  describe  his  person  or  dress. 
Christian  Hervie  identiAed  the  prisoner 
as  the  man,  and  all  the  other  evidence 
corroborated  hers.  The  Lord  Advocate 
confined  the  whole  charge  to  stouthrief 
and  theft  from  lockfast  places,  and  the 
Jury,  without  leaving  their  box,  returned 
an  unanimous  verdict,  finding  the  stouth- 
rief, as  libelled,  Proven,  and  theft  from 
lockfiist  places,  as  limited,  also  Proven. 
The  prisoner  was  seateneed  to  be  execu- 
ted at  Aberdeen  on  the  87th  August. 

[Martin  was  executed  according  to  his 
sentence.] 

15. — Robert  Dennet  was  accused  of 
having,  at  Dunbar,  on  the  3d  day  of  June 
last,  committed  a  most  violent  assault  on 
Frauds  Findlay,  with  the  intent  of  mur- 
dering hun.  The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty 
of  the  assault,  bat  without  the  intention 
to  murder.  The  Lord  Advocate  conficss- 
ed  himself  at  a  loss  to  account  Ibr  the 
want  of  the  intent  to  murder,  when  one 
man  attempts  to  cut  another*s  throat.  It 
would  be  for  the  Jury  to  judge,  hot  he 
should  not  restrict  the  libeL  From  the 
evidence  of  Francis  Findlay,  it  appeared 
that  both  himself  and  the  prisoner,  who 
lodged  in  his  house,  had  been  drinking 
that  day  (the  latter  for  three  days  pre- 
vious;) fh>m  some  complainu  of  the 
neighbouia,  he  had  given  him  notice  to 
quit  his  house,  but  told  him  he  might 
sleep  there  that  night,  for  which  he  thank- 
ed him.  The  witness  had  taken  off  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth,  and  was 
loosing  his  shoes,  when  he  felt  the  prison- 
er's arm  round  his  neck,  and  thought  that 
a  pin  in  his  sleeve  had  scratched  his  neck; 
finding  the  blood  falling  on  his  hand,  be 
exclaimed,  ^'  Good  God !  Robert,  you  have 
cut  my  throat,**  and  made  towards  the 
door,  calling  ^  Murder.**  The  first  pet* 
son  who  came  was  Jean  Henderson,  who 
held  tiie  wound,  from  which  the  blood 
was  springing,  till  Dr  TumbuU  earner 
The  wife  of  Findlay  corroborated  by  her 
evidence  that  of  her  husband.  Catharine 
Rdd  recollected  of  Findlay  having  his 
throat  cot ;  it  was  on  a  Thursday  nights 
About  one  oVlock  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  before,  she  acddeotally  beard  the 
panel  and  Findlay *s  wife  in  conversation. 
He  then  sakl,  if  she  (Findlay*s  wife) 
would  give  her  content,  he  would  do  for 
Prank ;  ^  he  had  often  had  a  mind  to  do 
fbr  him,  and  he  woukl  do  it  immediate* 
ly.**  The  witness  understood  that  they 
were  speaking  of  the  husband,  Findlay. 
The  Jury  without  retiring  found  the  pri- 
soner Guilty  of  the  crime  as  libelled,  and 
the  Court  sentenced  him  to  be  public^ 
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wlMpt  through  the  streets  of  Dunbar  oa 
the  29th  instant»  and  to  be  tran^rted 
Cor  seven  years. 

Donald,  or  Daniel  M^Kinnon,  alias  Ro. 
chie,  and  Thomas  Roes,  were  then  con- 
victed of  housebreaking  and  theft,  and 
•entenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

16.— WiUiam  Hay  was  indicted  for 
perjury,  committed  by  him  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  held  in  a  sequestration 
of  his  esute,  under  the  Act  of  the  54th 
of  the  late  King,  cap.  137;  in  so  far  as 
he  swore  that  the  state  of  his  afliEurs 
exhibited  by  him  contained  a  list  of  all 
his  debts  and  of  his  property,  real  and 
personal ;  and  that  he  had  delivered  up 
to  his  creditors  all  hit  books  and  other 
documents:  knowing  at  the  time,  first, 
that  there  were    certain  tenements    in 
Duufermliqe,  belonging  to  him,  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  state :  second,  that  there  were 
,    certain  tenements  in  Perth,  belonging  to 
him,  not  included  in  the  state :   third, 
that  he  had  at  various  times  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  Alex.  Hay  in  Dun- 
fermline,  bills  due  to  him  of  the  respec- 
tive amounu  following:— £.140,  £.100, 
£.106,£.175,£.207..18s,£.270.£.05..38, 
£.85ulls.,  £.123u98.i.4d.,  £.73i.2s.,.6d., 
JL66A4e,^     £.26,     £.iO,     £.14,    and 
£.890Nl4e. ;  all  which  were  not  included 
in  the  state :  fourth,  that  he  had  at  the 
time  £.975,  in  cash,  under  his  own  con- 
trol, add  not  included  in  the  state :  fifth, 
that  he  had  previously  caused  to  be  con- 
veyed  to  the  house  of  Mn  Cndgie  in 
Perth,  a  quantity  of  grocery  goods  and 
various  articles  of  household  furniture, 
not  included  in  the  state ;  fifth,  that  he 
had  at  various  times  caused  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  said  Alexander  Hay,  quan- 
tities of  goods,  not  included  in  the  state: 
sixth,  that  he  had  conveyed  to  a  cellar  in 
Perth,  possessed  by  James  Wright,  To- 
bacconist,  a  quantity  of  goods  not  con- 
tained in  the  sUte :  seventh,  that  he  had 
concealed  in  his  own  premises  a  great 
quantity  of  goods  not  contained  hi  the 
state :  eighth,  that  he  had  conveyed  to  a 
garret  in  Perth,    possessed    by    Robert 
Stewart,  Spirit-dealer,  various  articles  of 
household  furniture,  not  uiduded  in  the 
•tate :  and,  ninth,  that  he  had  withheld 
from  his  creditors  sundry  books  and  do- 
cuments,  particularly  stated  accounts  be- 
tween  him  and  the  said  A.  Hay.     The 
panel  pleaded  Guilty  of  the  crime  Ubelled, 
»  f5»r  as  respected   the  first  four  acts 
charged  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  havmg  decUned  to  examine  evi- 
dence, the  Jury  found  the  panel  GuUty 
fa  terms  of  his  confession.    The  sentence 
ofttie  Court  adjudged  the  panel  to  trans- 
portation  beyond  seas  for  seven  yew«, 
and  declaring  hhn  infamous. 
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Robert  Byres  was  next  pat  to  the  baiv 
on  a  charge  of  resetting  a  number  cf 
watehes,  stolen  from  the  shop  of  Luke 
Lindsay,  watohmaker  in  Greenock,  on  the 
12th  November  last.  The  panel  pleaded 
Not  guilty.  Mr  Cowan  objected  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  indictment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  articles  said  to  be  stolen  were 
not  described  as  having  been  the  proper^ 
or  hi  the  lawfUl  possession  of  Luke  Lind- 
say. In  an  indictment  for  theft,  such  a 
specification  would  have  been  indispensa- 
ble; and  in  an  indictment  Ibr  reset  it 
was  no  less  so,  as  in  either  case  the  prose- 
cutor mast  esUblish  the  theft,  and  the 
panel  must  have  the  same  facilities  of 
disproving  it.  The  Court  considered  this 
a  serious  objection,  and  ordered  informa- 
tions on  the  point. 

17.— John  Wallace  Bruce^  late  Depoty 
Postmaster  at  Golspie,  coun^  of  Suther- 
land, accused  of  falsehood,  fhiud,  and 
wilfUl  imposition,  and  renderiiig  to  the 
General  Post  Office  false  and  fVaodulent 
states  of  his  accounts  and  intromissioiisaf 
Postmaster,  and  thereby  defrauding  the 
public  revenue,  was  outlawed  for  not  ap. 
pearing.     Bruce  was  out  on  bail. 

Jean  Mac^lane,  who  was  tried  and 
convicted  on  the.  28th  ult  for  robbery, 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  confine- 
ment in  BridewelL 

i9.w.O/(2Boi%.— Captein  Felix  M*. 
Donough,  (author  of  the  Hermit  in  Lon- 
don,) aged  55,  and  Henry,  his  son,  aged 
26,  were  indicted  for  stealing,  at  ni^t, 
in  the  Royal  Saloon,  London,  a  house  of 
bad  character,  a  pocket-book,  contauiing 
£.100,  the  property  of  Thomas  Weaver, 
a  no  very  prudent  Linen.Draper  of  Ab- 
ingdon, who  was  in  town  on  a  mixed 
mission  of  frolic  and  busmess.    The  book 
was  found  on  the  young  prisoner,  without 
any  cash  m  it     Weaver  admitted  that 
while  at  the  Saloon  he  had  retired  for 
half  an  hour,  when  drunk,  with  a  girl  of 
the  town,  and  young  M'Donough  declar- 
ed  that  when  he  did  so,  he  handed  him 
his  watch  and  pocket-book  to  take  core 
of,  but  that  he  never  examined  it  to  as- 
certain whether  it  contained  money  or 
not.     Witnesses  gave  the  prisoners  ho- 
nourable characters;  and  a  gentleman  who 
knew  Weaver  declared,  that  he  was  so 
inveterate  a  liar  as  not  to  be  believed  on 
his  oatii.     Verdict.  Not  GuUty.     . 

AUGUST. 

7,^EdittbHrgh — The  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  High  School  took  place 
yesterdi^,  in  presence  of  the  Magistrates, 
Professors  of  the  University,  &c  The 
young  gentiemen  went  through  their  ex- 
ercises in  a  manner  which  did  equal  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  to  the  teachers* 
ITie  gold  medal,  the  bequest  of  the  late 
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Gokmel  Peter  Munay,  was  adjudged  to 

Blaster  William   Gowan,  (son  of   Mis 

Gowan,  London-Street,)  dux  of  the  le. 

nior  Latin  Class,  who  was  also  dux  of 

the  Geography  Class.   The  following  is  a 

copy  of  ibe  inscription  : 

J*riemium  Moravktnum  in  Schola  Edinenti 

GULIELMO  GOWAN, 

FVEBO  OPTIME  HERITO  COKDUCI- 

PULOEUX 

DUCI. 

A.D.  MDCCCXXIV. 

Another  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to 
the  dux  of  the  senior  Greek  class.  Mas- 
ter Basil  Bell,  son  of  Mr  John  Bell,  Cha- 
pel  Hill,  Berwickshire,  bearing  a  suiuble 
inscription  in  the  Greek  language. 

A  similar  gold  medal,  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Ritchie,  who  was 
for  twentj*three  years  one  of  the  teachers 
of  this  school,  was  awarded  to  Master 
George  Cotton,  (son  of  Mr  Cotton,  tobac- 
conist. North  Bridge,)  as  dux  of  the  se- 
cond  class,  and 

The  Macdonald  premium,  being  a 
beautiful  silver  medal,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Macdonald,  finely  embossed,  was  ad- 
jnc^ed  to  Master  John  Whyte,  (son  of 
Mr  John  Whyte,  printer,  Lawnmarket,) 
dux  of  the  third  class. 

UjOou  Canal — The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Union  Canal  become  daily  more 
apparent.  We  observe  ground  adverti- 
sed to  be  fened  along  its  banks ;  and  the 
proprietors  of  lands  adjoining  find  an 
easy  outlet  for  all  sorts  of  produce.  On 
the  estate  of  Baberton,  only  four  miles 
horn  town,  a  new  quarry  has  been  open- 
ed, yielding  excellent  stone  for  building, 
of  which  the  builders  in  Edinburgh  have 
begun  to  avail  themselves  at  a  cheap 
rate,  faj  the  easy  access  which  the  Canal 


14 — Revenues^  |-c  of  the  East  India 
Company — ^The  accounts  of  revenues 
and  disbursements  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  three  years  1819-20, 
1820-21,  1821-22,  the  latest  period  to 
which  they  can  be  made  up,  with  an  es- 
timate for  1822-23,  have  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  territorial  revenues  of  the  Presiden- 
cies of  Bengal,  Fort  St  George,  and  Bom- 
bay, and  the  dependencies^Bencoolen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island— were, 
in  1821-22,  £.21,803,207  sterlhig;  the 
charges  on  it  £.17,732,516,  to  which  is 
to  be  added,  £.1,935,390,  interests  on 
debts  in  India,  and  £.208.038  expense 
of  St.  Helena.  When  these  three  sums 
are  deducted  from  the  revenues,  there 
appears  a  net  surplus  revenue  arising 
from  the  territory  of  India  of  £.1,927,263. 
In  1822-23,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
groM  revenues  will  have  amounted  to 
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£.22,213,622  sterifng,  and  the  net  sur- 
I^us  to  £.2,274,646. 

HunUrian  Mu$eitmy  Ghugom^-^RttttUm 
snake, — ^The  Hunterian  Museum  has  been 
lately  enriched  by  the  present  of  a  living 
Rattlesnake.  The  reptile  is  enclosed  in 
a  large  box  fronted  with  glass,  defended 
by  a  grating  of  whe.  It  is  perfectly  live- 
ly, although  since  iu  arrival  it  has  taken 
nothing  but  the  portion  of  the  yolk  of  two 
%gs.  Living  mice  and  young  birds  have 
been  introduced,  but  without  its  taking 
the  smallest  notice  of  them.  Frogs,  also ; 
but  they  were  found  entwined  in  its 
folds^or  even  perched  on  its  head — with- 
out sufl^ring  the  smallest  injury,  or  as 
much  as  attracting  its  notice.  A  rabbit, 
however,  did  not  fare  so  well ;  the  little 
animal  hsd  been  scarcely  put  into  the 
box,  when  the  snake  darted  at  it,  and 
bit  it,  retiring,  as  it  were,  at  the  same 
moment,  and  coiling  itself  up  in  its  folds. 
The  deadly  nature  of  the  bite  was  soon 
conspicuous.  In  about  a  minute,  the 
rabbit  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and, 
after  three  minutes  more,  expired,  in  ap- 
parently dreadful  agony.  The  snake  did 
not  subsequently  take  the  smallest  no- 
tice of  its  victim,  but  moved  about  as 
though  its  prison  inclosed  nothing  but 
itselC 

20.^Manchetier.^lt  appears  that  the 
payments  made  by  the  Manchester  Clerk 
Society  to  177  members  and  their  fami- 
lies in  distressed  circumstances,  since  its 
establishment  in  1802,  amounts  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  £.15,769,  14fl.  1^  The  per- 
manent ftind  of  the  Society,  amounting  to 
£.16,174,  19s.  8d.,  has  been  princifMlly 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  chief  rents, 
and  is  now  producing  £.750  per  annum. 
The  annual  subscriptions  are  ahout  £.600, 
making  a  total  of  income  to  the  Society 
of  £.1350.  The  claimants  now  on  the 
books  are  18  sick  and  infirm  members, 
60  widows  and  their  47  children,  and  25 
orphans,  at  a  charge  of  £.1326  per  an- 
num, according  to  the  present  allowance; 
which  is  only  one  half  of  what  was  origi- 
nally intended,  and  allowed  up  to  the  year 
1821,  when  the  Committee  were  reluc- 
tantly obliged,  iVom  the  rapid  increase  of 
daims,  to  reduce  the  allowances  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income,  accor^ng 
to  the  rules  of  thesociety.  It  is  a  fact  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a  number  of  individuals,  (who 
at  one  time  were  among  the  first  of  re* 
spectable  merchants,  and  who  became 
members  of  this  society,  rather  as  patrons 
than  from  interested  motives,)  have  so 
changed  since,  that  they  or  thdr  families 
have  actually  become  claimants  on  the  * 
frmds..— L«Mrr  lf»  the  ManduHer  Gnatm 
dian. 
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Reg  itier.'^ Appoint  me  iits,  Promotions,  Sfc. 


Sept. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  XCCLVSIASTICAL. 

luly  M*  The  Rev.  Mr  Hendenoo  ordained 
MlnUter  of  the  Paii4i  of  ConnanDOck. 

S9.  The  Rev.  O.  Macfceiuie  admitted  Minister 
of  Skene. 

30.  The  Rer.  Alexander  Walker  presented  bjr 
the  King  to  the  Church  and  Pariah  of  Elgin. 

Aug.  ISw  Rev.  Dr  Lee  of  Canongate  appointed 
MInitter  of  Lady  Yeitei's  Parish,  Edinbmvh. 

The  Associate  Coomntion  of  Original  Buigb- 
ers,  Cowan'b  Yard,  Stirling,  gave  a  unanimous 
call  to  Mr  William  Mackray,  A.M.  to  be  thOz 
Pastor. 

H.  The  Rev.  John  Kerr  presented  by  his  Mijesty 
to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Pobnont. 

Rev.  Dr  David  Lamoot  to  be  one  of  hia  M«> 
Jesty^  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland. 

Mr  James  Niool,  A.M.  wesented  to  the  Churdi 
and  Pariah  of  Leslie. 

16.  The  Associate  ConcrcgatioQ  of  Kilpatrick 

Sve  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  WilUam  Nioca  to  be 
eir  Pastor. 

19.  Rev.  John  Murmy  elected  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  Aberdeen. 

The  Associate  Congrc^tion  in  Potter-row, 
fidinburgh,  gave  a  call  to  Mr  John  Smart  of  Stir- 
ling to  be  Uieir  Minister.  Mr  Smart  bad  pre- 
viously a  call  from  the  Congregation  at  St.  An- 
diewls-StreeC,  Ldth,  which  he  has  preferred. 

aa  The  Rev.  Archibald  Bennie  to  bo  Minister 
of  the  West  Church,  StirUng. 

II.  MILITA&r. 


19  F. 


SO 
«1 


SO 


IJnlylSM 


Capt  Ovcn^  h.  p.  (empToyed  as  Chief 
Engineer  in  New  South  Wales.)  M^. 
in  me  Array  89  July  18S4. 


Capt.  Pudner,  East-India  Company's 
Service,  and  Paymaster  of  Comik  De- 
pot at  Chatham,  to  have  local  rank 
of  Capt.  while  so  employed     SS  do. 

A.  Nicoll,  late  a  Seij.  49  F.  and  Fort 
Adi.  in  Canada,  to  have  rank  of  Ens. 
while  so  employed  5  Aug. 

4  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  Chatterton,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  Ma), 
by  purch.  rice  d'Este,  prom.  23  July 
7  Lieut.  Nugent,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 

Chatterton,  4  Dr.  Gds.  da 

Comet  Unett,  Lieut  do. 

J.  Bolton.  Comet  do. 

Seri.  Mi^.  Hickman,  Riding-master, 
from  Id  Dr.  Comet  15  do. 

4  Dr.         Assist  Surg.  Thompson,  from  59  F. 

Surg,  vice  Tod,  dead  5  Aug. 

Paymaster  Wildey.  fl-om  h.  p.  40  F. 
Paymaster,  vice  Kerr,  exch.      IS  do. 
7  Lieut  Hill,  Capt  by  purdu  vice  Gor- 

don, ret  S9  July 

Comet  Brondhead,  lieut  do. 

A.  W.  Eng«,  Comet  do. 

IS  Lieut  Pallisar,  Capt  by  paxtiu  vice 

CrauAird,  Cape  C<np  da 

Ens.  England,  from  7/  F.  Lieut  19  da 
15  Capt  Low,  MiOor  by  purch.  vioe  Booth, 

ret  5  Aug. 

Lieut  Temple.  Capt  da 

Comet  Musgrave,  Lieut  da 

J.  Shelley.  Cornet  da 

1  F.  Ens.  Williamson,  Lieut  vice  M'Comble, 

African  Col.  Carpt  SS  July 

J.  Campbell,  Ens.  da 

5  Ess.  am,  Lieut  vice  M'Kense,  dead 

8  June 
J.  W.  King,  Ens.  IS  Aug. 

10  Sd  Lieut  OayreU,  from   Rifle  Brig. 

Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Birch,  ret 

88  July 

MsJor  Gordon,  ftom  SI  F.  M^ior,viot 

Rudsell.  h.  p.  5  Ceylon  Reg.    S9  da 

14  W.  L.  O'Hallonn,  Ens.  vioeLa Roche. 

lo  ^J^  11  Jan. 

18  En«.  Latouche.  Lieut  by  purch.  vke 

French,  prom.  15  Jnhr 

aH.FM|,Ena.  da 

T.  C.  Graves,  Ens.  vice  Young,  SO  F. 

IS  Aug. 


Bt  Major  Loekyer,  M^}.  by  nmch.  n 
BroomOeld,  rat  SS  July  II 

Lieut  Roae,  Capt 

Ens.  Stfarttng,  Lbrat  da 

R.  F.  Poore,  Ens.  4a 

Ens.  Young,  tnm  18  F.  Lieut  viee 
Church,  dead  IS  Aag. 

Sd  Lieut.  Booth,  1st  JLieut  vke  I 
AfHcan  CoL  Coqa  15  J 

Ens.  Pentland,  tnm  1  W.  L  R* 

da 


S9 
39 


51 

58 

54 
00 

68 

71 

7S 
73 
77 
79 


8S 

84 
86 

87 
88 

9S 
97 
98 
Rifle  Biig. 


1W.I.R. 

t 


M^jor  M*Laineb  from  h.  a9  Ccyha  R. 

Major  vke  Gordon,  10  F.  S9da 

■ns.Babintoo,  from  18  F.  vtoe  Robvtt; 

dead  MAnf. 

R.  J.  E.  Rich,  Ens.  da 

Quart  Mast  Seri.  Kneebgoe,  Quart. 

M«t  vioe  MttdhaO,  dead       15  July. 
Bt  Lieut  CoL  Lindeny,  Ueut  Col  by 

purdu  vice  Sturt,  ret  IS  Aa^ 

Bt  Mi^.  Macpherson,  M^.  da 

Lieut  CaldiooCt  Capt  da 

Ens.  Leokie,  Lieut  da 

G.  C.  Borotwh.  Ens.  da 

Lieut  Manlull,  Capt.  vioe  Cotfabertp 

■on,  dead  SS  July 

Sd  Ueut  Hay,  from  54  F.  Lieut     da 
Lieut  Tyndale,  Capt  by  puidi.  viee 

James  Ross,  ret  5  Aof. 

Lieut  Haloott,  ttom  87  F.  Lieut  vice 

Anstioe,  h.  p^  SS  Dr.  S9  July 

C.  Warren,  Ens.  vice  Hay,  48  F.  SS  da 
Ser).  MaJ.  Lidded,  from  7  F.  Sd  Unit 

and  to  Act  as  Adj.  19  Ang. 

W.  Smith,  Ens.  vke  Cogaa.  dnd 

S9Jul/ 

Eqs.  Connor,  Lieut,  vice  Covtes,  dead 

19  Aug. 

Ens.  Seymour,  Ens.  da 

Lieut  Murray,  from  h.  p.  S4  F.  Lieut. 

vioe  Rose,  exch.  da 

Ma^.  Bamford.  from  97  F.  MaJ.  vke 

Cameron,  h.  n.  York  Chassw      IS  da 
J.  Lomax,  Ens.  by  purcfa.  vice  England, 

IS  Dr.  19  da 

Capt  Marshal],  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  S9  July 

Lieut  Browne,  Capt.  by  purch.  vIee 

MardwII,  prom.  IS  Aug. 

Ens.  Matile,  Lieut  oo. 

T.  Crombie.  Ens.  da 

Lieut    Mortimer,   Capt   vice   Fickl, 

dead  9  March 

Ens.  Greene,  Lieut  IS  Aug. 

J.  Trollope,  Ens.  da 

Capt.  Colorob.  tnm  h.  p.  37  F.  Cnt 

vice  Tonson,  exch.  oa 

Lieut  Grey,  Capt  by  pnxdi.  viot  Unp» 

Ens.  Close,  Lieut  do, 

P.  Le  Poer  Trench.  Ens.  da 

Lieut  MUdmay,  nom  h.  p.  SS  Dr. 

Lieut  vice  Haloott  53  F.        S9  Jnhr 
W.  P.  Gallway,  Ens.  viee  Boyes,  S  W. 

LR.  da 

Capt  Cameron,  from  h.  p.  79  F.  Cept 

vice  Phelan,  exch.  19  Aug. 

Mai.  Pateraon,  f^om  h.  p.  York  Chas^ 

MaJ.  V  ice  Bamford,  73  F.  1 1  da 

Lieut  GoodiiT,  fkom  h.  p.  31  F.  Llont 

vice  Logan,  exch.  da 

.  W.  Uoyd,  Sd  Uont  by  purdi.  rk» 

Dayrefi,  10  F.  SS  July 

Lieut  MoUoy,  Capt  viee  Skcffl,  dead 

5  Aug; 

Sd  Ueut  Madean.  1st  Lieut  da 

C.  BagoC,  Page  of  Honour  to  the  King, 

Sdlieut  da 

E.  G.  EUis,  Ens.  vke  Pentland,  SI  F. 

15  July. 
Ensign  Spffioe,  Ueut  vke  M«Cirthi^ 

EMdgn  d(  AcQut  Curry,  rank  of  Lieut 

CAog. 

Ensign  Sutberlaad,  Ueut  vice  Dunoa. 

dead  7da 


1BS4.:] 


Regifier, "^Appointments,  Promotions,  S/^e, 


S  W.LR.  E.  E.  Nieob.  Em. 
P.  W.  Wstm,  Enc 


Honv  Aarirt.  Munay,  A«bt  Surg. 
Etadjpi  Bojret,  from  88  F.  Ueut.  do. 


Stair  Aaist.  Sun.  (TBeiiiie, 


»flo. 

iuw.  vice 

5  Aug. 


Cmw a-l Bt  Ma). Craufiird. from  IS  Dr.  M^Sot 

Car.    /    by  purch.  vice  Somaraet,  dead       oo, 

lUAH   1  Lieut.  Brady,  hom  21  F.  CapL  vice 

CoLC./     M*CoinUa»dcad  15July 

D.  Turner,  Eos.  vioeO'Meara,  dead  dOb 

Gi^  De  Banallier,  fnm.  h.  p.  32  F. 

:  Tioe  Baynei.  exdi.        IS  Aug. 

^     ^      Jackenxie,ftomh.i».YorkLigbt 

NcwC  /     f nfimciy  Volunteen,  €^      S5July 


Vet.  C.  \Cnit. 

NcwC  /     1  nfimCiy  Voluhteen,  Caupt. 
1  Vet.  B&.  Ena.  Ruaael,  ttaax  h.  p.  6  F.  Ena.  (re- 


pay the  diff  be  rec.  upoo  exdi. 
_  n.  p.)  Tlee  Karr,  ret.  Uit.  ^ 


to 

29  do. 

Laemt'Oray,  from  h.  p.  6  F.  Ueut  vice 

Pope^  ret.  Uat  15  do. 

yeCGali  \Bt.  Lieut  CoL  Burke,  from  h.  p. 

Cor  Heme  J    DmonH  R.  Bla).  25  da 

Cept  Pllkfngton,  from  b.  p.  5  F.  Cnpt. 

—  Rudkin,  fkom  h.  p.  lOOF.  Caot. 

Lieut  Ckmpbdl,  ficomh.  pw  72  F.  Lieut 

do. 

— —  Croly,  IhNn  h.  p.  81  F.  do.    do. 

— «— —  Daunt  froroju  p.62F.do.   do. 

—  Stanley,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  do.  do> 
~.^_  Diume,  famx  h.  p.  25  F.  do.  do. 

—  boall,  Arom  h.  p*  70  F.  dOb  dob 
fiialgn  Cbrke^  from  h.  pu  50  F.  T^ot^ 

,    ,  from  h.  p.  62  F.     do. 
Walker,  from  h.  p.  90  F.      dOb 

UfUttiached, 

[,  turn  V!J,  Lieut  Col.  of  Inf. 
Yloe  Ii^)oruien»  lamoirt.  ret 

10  July  1824. 

Boffdl  Miliary  CoUege. 

Capt  Cfiaa  to  be  Superintendent  of  Gymnastic  Ex- 
miaea,  with  rank  and  pay  of  Capt  in  the 
Amy  while  ao  emph>yed  5  Aug.  1824* 

GarrUon, 

LteotCM.  Belfocd.  <tf  1ate3  Vet  Bn.  Fort  ICi^ 
of  SMrtmoath  Caade,  victf  Wri^t.  dead 

It  Aug.  1824. 
Staff, 

Bt  M4.  Coehnne,  b.  p.  103  F»  Inkpect  Field  Off 

Militia,  Van,  Sooua,  with  rank  of  Lieut  CoL 

in  the  Army  15  July  1824. 

Ctet  Bemley,  from  late  1  Yet  Bn.  Staff  Capt  at 

^laiatham.  vice  Dalgetty,  ret  lirt 

19  Aug.  1824. 

Commissariat  DeparimenU 

Clerk,  T.  Walker,  Dep.  Assist  Comm. 
Gen.  13  July  1824. 

^T.Staflbnl,do.  do. 

W.  Blahop,  dob  da 

■■  J.  FIndlay,  da  da 
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7  Aug.  1824      Capt  Mahoa,  fhxn  29  F.  with  Capt  Hon.  J.  H. 
»  July  Cradock,  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R. 

French,  fkom  81  F.  witlr  Capt  Scoones,  b. 

?Hart,  fhwn  82  F.  with  Capt  Drutton,  h.  p. 

75  F. 
Driben,  from  83  F.  with  Capt  Haggerson, 

Aeard,  Sool  87  F.  with  Capt  Moore,  b.  p. 

101  F. 
Comet  SImpaon,  firom  Royal  Horse  Gds.  rec  diff. 

with  Ensign  Lord  Russell,  b.  p.  48  F. 
Ensign  Thompson,  from  8  F.rec.  diff  with  Ens. 

Byron,  h.  p.  42  F. 
Bennet,  from  68  F.  with  Ens.  Bernard,  h. 

p.  16  F. 
Quart  Mast  Cockbum,  from  17  Dr.  with  Lieut . 

Nicholaon,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Walker,  ftom  32  F.  with  Surg.  BempfieU. 
p.  Meuron's  Regt 
Assist  Surg.  Latham,  from  57  F.  with  Assist 

Doyle,  n.  p.  35  F. 

Resignaitons  and  Retirements. 

Maior  Gen.  Laniont  late  of  92  F. 
Cbfooel  Earl  of  Granard,  Longford  MUitia. 
MiOor  Booth,  15  Dr. 

Broomfldd,  19  F. 

Capt  Gordon,  7  Dr. 

James  Ross,  51  F. 

Lieut  Birch,  10  F. 
Ensign  La  La  Roche,  14  F. 

Deaths, 


Major  Gen.  D.  CampbdL  _ 

Prevost  trom  erj  F.  Bath  9  Aug.  1824* 

Lieut  Col.  Warren,  47  F. 

Major  Perdral. late t)f  18 F.Malta  8  May 

Asliton,  late  12  F.  Egham  14  Aug. 

— —  Richardson,  late  5  Veteran  Bn*  Amboitte, 


shire 
"^btes. 


HospHal  Stqf, 

Slaff  ScBg.  TuHy,  Dep.  Inspect  of  Hospitals 

22  July  1824. 
Dr.  Artlnir,  fhMnh.pbFhysidan  to  the  Forcxa, 
Tiee  DoMcke,  h.  p.  15  da 

;.  Sms.  Rosser,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  Assist  Surg. 
.  lee  Wharrie,  dead  22  da 

BoMb  Afloiat  Youi^,  Assist  Suig.  Tiee  Law,  deed 

14  Aug. 
E.J.Bu]leal,H0Bp.A«ist  do. 

Excha^s, 

M^or  Macmtwii,  fhxn  98  F.  with  Mi^  Bocon, 

^SLikSIF. 

Bt  Mtfor  Cane,  fkom  65  F.  with  Capt  SenkMr,  b. 

aTlBF. 
L. —  McwAiom,  firom  24  F.  with  Capt  StMsk, 

h.p.B8F. 
CapL  Phillimore,  from  Gren.  Gds.  ree.  diff  wiUi 

C^  Saundenon,  h.  p.  81  F, 

TOL.   XY, 


France  24  May 

Capt  Gell,  1  F.  at  Chbigput,.on  march  for  Tri- 

chinopoly  18  Febs 

Rotten,  17  F. 

Field,  82  F.  Mauritiua  8  March 

Yorke,  95  F.  Malta  1  July 

SkeU,  Rifle  Brig. 

Lumsdain,  Uitelnvalids,  InverselBfc,  North 

Britain  17  Nov.  1823. 

— -Thompson,  late  Garr.  Bn.  near  Binning- 

ham  24  June  1821. 
AUott  l»te  5  Yet  Bn.  Hague  Hall,  York- 

■hire  15  do. 

ate  Weekes,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fen- 
,  Town  Mi,  of  Capd  Breton,  Cute 

Lieut.' Roberts,  26  F.  ,«  «  ,. 

SkcHon,  46  F.  BelgaUra,  Madras  10  Feb. 

Cottman,  60  F.  Barbaddes  2  July 

- Coates,  71  F.  Glasgow  28  da 

. Dunne,  2  W.  L  R. 

ZZZ  Haytei',  Royal  Englbdcrs,  Colombo 

'     ^      ^    ^  21  March 

Wright  Fort  Maj.  Dartmouth  CasUe 

Sir  J.  Foulis,  Bt  late  Invalids,  DubUn 

5  Jyne 
-      Btiley,  h.  p.  6  F.  Brough,  Westmcnrdand 
29  da 
,    ■  .    Efanore,  h.  p.  72  F.  Secunderabad 

15  Dec.  1823b 

LUrd,  h.  p.  86  F.  Gateshead,  Dwhain 

22  July  1824. 

Crean,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn.  Stream's  Town, 

CaMayo  11  June 

Ensign  Glan,  late  6  Yet  Bn.  Musselburgh 

"  22  July 

_—  M'Cabe^  h.  p.  ^pe  Corps,  J«n^rtl  June 

._  Bonl,  late  5  Royal  Yet  Bn.  Breewood, 

Stafbrd  '"  '"*" 

Paymast  Williams,  82  F.  Mauritius 

— Harrison,  h.  jp.  83  F. 

Quart  Mast  Murray,  h. 


17  July 
7  April 

a  Durham  Fenc.  Cav. 
*^  Feb. 

Buchanan,  h.  p.  9  F.  Gla«gow     14  Aug. 

^i^^^^^f^o^  Hu-TjMtag. 
ton  27  May 

Erratum  in  LaH  Month's  Army  lAst  in 

the  List  of  Retirements. 
For  Ueut  Leslie,  97  F.  read  Ueut  Scott,  97  F. 
3A 
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heghler. — Mcurkeit, 

CORN  MARKETS. 

Ediiltlurgh. 


CSXf 


Auf.    lb 

ts 


*p*. 


Whwt. 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d.s.d. 


,d.  s-d. 


719|tl0  3ao  71 


230f70180  230180«e 
<nOSe0180S30  180  3t 
19  0  S3  0!  17  0  SI  0  170  21 U 
190S30  160S00  160190 
iOO  25  0'il5  0  8061160  19 


Glatgov 


1884. 

Wheat,  840  n» 

Oets,  864  ItM.      1 

««ley;320lb..l 

Bni^APM. 

OMBMalllllov, 

140Ib«i  |lS80Ik 

Dantric 

Pop •  rad> 

Britiih. 

Irish. 

British. 

EnghUu 

Sooti. 

StirLM«M^ 

n 

■.d.t.d. 

■.d.t.d. 

s.d.e.d. 

s.d.e.d. 

s.d.  i.d. 

«.d.s.d. 

•.<|.t.d. 

1*80  $10 

•.«.l.d.!|  i.  u 

Auo.  19 

850  380  15  0  180 

230  886 

290  310 

260270 

166  286,1  Jt  - 

150 520    50  - 

26 

«-   «. 

— .    .. 

250310,150  176 
240300  150  230 
840300  150  800 

880226 

290  3001260  27  01 

|H0  yiQ 

Sept   S 

..    _ 

_    .» 

220  24  0 

280  300 

260  270 

180  210    ;i50  21411»  - 
160  210   .UOJOOiiO  - 
160  210   ll5O90Cli46  47 

9 

-.   _ 

«-   _ 

220  230 

280  — 

250260 

16 



—  — 

8403001150  190 

^0230 

280  — 

250  260 

Baddingioiu 


Da&eiik, 


1824. 


Wheat 


BoUfc       Prioei.      At.  pr. 


Baxkrj, 


182t 


PctBoO.    PcPMk 


Aof  .  SO 

27 

Sept    3 

'^  10 

17 


400 
478 
234 


■.d.  f.d. 
210  31  6 
19  0  81  0 
240  32  0 
18  0  31  6 
170  28  6 


■.  d. 

29  2 

28  1 

26  9 

27  3 
25  2 


s.d.s.d. 
200266 
190  25  0 

180  260 
190  246 


s.d.s.d. 
190  240 
18022 
180  220 
180200 
14022 


t.  s.d. 
16  800 
16S00 
18  220 
16  200 
16  200 


•.d.e.d., 
160  200* 
170  210 
190  2S  6 
160900 
160200 


,  s.  d.  ■>  d. 

Aug.  16  20  0  223 

W^SPO  219 

SO  19  0  21 0 

S«t    6^160  186 

iSlOS  170 


I.   4. 

1    5 
1   5 

I? 

I   t 


London. 


1824. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

IIm4«v 

1        Oate.        1 

Beam.       ||       Peaee.       | 

Ploor,2801b.'   Oar. 

per.qr. 

oariey. 

Fd&Pol 

PoCat 

Pigeqii. 

Tick.  11  Booing.  Oicy. 

Fins.     2i   P^ 

s.  s. 

t    •. 

f.    a. 

b    s. 

t    •. 

f.    fc 

Aug.  16 

40  70 

30  36 

88    32 

19   27 

a  82 

K  40 

SO   33    SB   40   83  85 

55   6046  55   -! 

S 

40  70 

28   34 

28    34 

17  24 

21    28 

36   40 

80  S3    38    40   33   85 

55   6D46  S   -  t 

80 

38  66 

28  34 

SS 

16  23 

20   27 

36  40 

80  35    38   40   33   35 

35   6046  55-9 

Sept    1 

38   62 

9i  36 

16  23 

21  r 

36   40 

30  35    38   42   33   35 

50   5540  M    -; 

iS 

40   63 

28   44 

27    34 

17   24 

21    28 

58   48 

BS  35     40   44    18   35! 

50  6S40  fl€    -» 

Liverpool, 


IU4. 

Wheat 
701b. 

Oata. 
45  lb. 

601bk 

Rye. 
perqr. 

Beans 

Pease, 
P«ft 

Floar. 

Ontm.f401t 

perqr. 

^ 

Irish. 

AB«t 

196  Bk 

E»^ 

Seolfc 

s.d.  s.d. 

5   0  90 
4  6  86 
4   6  88i 

s.d.   s.d. 
29    36 

lis; 

26     80 
2  4     80 

s.d.  s.  d. 
4151 
4  150 
89  46 
39  46 
39   46 

s.     s. 

U    88 
35    88 
85    88 

s.     s. 

S5    40 
83    4Q 

83  .40 
83    40 
3S    40 

s.    a. 

30    44 
80    44 
30    44 
80    44 
30    44 

s.    a. 

45  89 

45   50 

15  80 

s.    s. 
44   48 
44   46 
44   48 
44   48 
44  4^ 

s.    s. 

18    ts 
18   83| 
18   S3 
18   SS 
18  83 

s.    s. 

30  n 
»  m 

11 

England  { 

\  Wales. 

1824. 

Wht 

Rye. 

Bariey 

Oats. 

lUmfM. 

Psasb 

Oatm. 

sept    4 

i.  d. 
58    1 

57  9 

58  0 
5T    9 
37    8 

s.  d. 

^\ 

41     4 

m  I 

34    4 

s.  d. 
33  6 
330 
St  1 
810 
32  1 

s.  d. 
25  10 

s.  d. 
36    1 

34  11 
55    3 
SS    8 

35  II 

SI 

s.  d. 

1S2I0 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinhifrgh^  in  the  Obteroatory^  CaHoMXL 

2CiA->The  OtaKTraUoos  are  made  twiee  evenr  day,  at  nine  o^cloek  fomiooa  and  four  o'clock  afker- 
-The  leoood  Obeerratioa,  In  the  aRemoon,  in  the  flnt  oohamau  te  taken  by  the  Roister 


laik    iriier.   aaro,  j^jj^]"^"*^!     WfisitJUT. 


-^^^^fi 


-I   M.<l 


,7*38  ^  SR  IP*'*^ 

,732  M.evtUi.' 
,7.i5  i<*an  f^u 

.3?7  M-;3  I  l,*Ki-. 
,BXA.iHf\ 

,7eiM.w>L 

.1l7M^t2lU 
-37eA-SSf  *'' 

,177  11.^3^!^ 
.leSA,  BSji"' 


Fair,  with 

Dull,  wiLb 
Tsin  Aftem, 
Jlain  moAt 
port  dT  ds.y, 

DitUx 
Mioiref  y  foj- 

JhtlL  with 

Dull,  but 
fait  J  wwno. 


MartL  Abow. 
day  faJT- 

Bftoro.  iunsh 
Dull  and 

Thiu  At  tigh. 
with  hat}.  I 
McB^«  colli,  I 
(tpy  rniir- 
r>iy  laiT, 
h.niiii  uiKht-l 
Fair,  with     I 


Avenvtofziin 


Aug.  ITJ 


-I 


Thfit.[Barij.^lf^Wiq(Lj  Woither. 


.V^7  J     .'ili^.GQf 

A.,^(il|     .^sA.fiO/ 
grj   M.I 6  I'sa.jJifi  M-OO  I 

l,A-S7      ,ias  A.ajj/ 


A.  39 


.RHSIA.SH 


tsw. 


.!KJ($,A. 


'^l  A.  .59 

™\  A.  53 
eril  M.il 
I  A.  .57 
30/  iW-*^ 
'^l  A.AJ 

^H  A.58 


l^SlDdn. 


i(.l7k  KLliii  M.6S\ 
A*37  *  *«ilA..iaf 
SLIO  -    "  — 

A,  59 
M,17 


en 


.I6ci;a.6J 

S9.I^)M.G4 

4)89  A.  6-1 

.ItUj'A.  SJ  i 

750'A»61  j" 

7S.T  M.CtJ\ 
7«  A.59i 

>73UA,l^J 


'    arti:Tii.Ti.Taiii 

.Tbu,d;JjgbL 
"   4tfL  with  hail. 

l>^y  ilMl], 
'    but  j'lir, 

Pair  fotietj. 
'  l&tHf^^  afEcm* 

iRiln  fui-  th« 

|day. 

KuiuhLnfr. 
iKalh  for  the 

ihow,  irftenL 
iDAy  fur, 
'vvttL  h.  fbg- 
,i-"*tr*  *ith 
/oggy  0^™. 
Il^iur,  warni 
HLfuhinE, 
lH«nk  dulL 
'day  faif ptuiL 
DuJh  hut 
ftir. 
DuH.btiUab- 


DtChh 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  hsrrest  commenced  in  the  lower  districts  about  the  18th  of  August,  but  iretping 
went  wkmly  Ibrward  till  tlie  24th,  by  reason  of  fVcquent  showers  and  heavy  dews, 
attended  with  mist,  which  seldom  cleared  up  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  day.  From 
the  t4{h  there  was  little  Interruption  to  the  operations  t>f  harvest,  and  a  considerable 
breadth  of  Wheat  fields  was  dear  by  the  end  of  August.  In  the  higher  districts,  little 
was  cut  down  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  ami  two-thirds  of  the 
Com  still  remain  standing.  Though  the  temperature  has  been  unusually  mild,  the 
ripening  process  goes  forward  slowly  ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  braird  in  the  early 
parts  of  samraer  is  oonspicuotts,  by  the  crop  ripening  unevenly.  In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
and  Vale  of  Stratheem,  where  the  Wheat  and  Oats  are  all  cut  down,  and  for  the  most 
part  secured  in  the  bam-yard,  a  few  solitary  patches  of  late  green  Barley  are  still  to  he 
ssn  staadliig.  In  the  higher  paru  of  Fife,  and  in  some  of  the  Highland  glens,  Oats- 
still  look  green,  mixed  with  some  early  plants,  thai  are  totally  ripe.  Aa  hithertOi 
there  has  been  no  hoar  frost.  The  ears  have,  fai  general,  filed  well.  Wheat  did  not 
this  season  occupy  the  usual  breadth,  but  the  quantity  is  superior,  and  the  produce 
will  balance  the  defidemgr  of  breadth  ;  the  major  part  of  thai  valuable  species  of  grain 
is  now  secured  in  good  condition.  Barley  carries  a  long,  well-fnied  ear,  and  though 
mixed  with  greens,  promises  a  full  return.  Oats  are  abort  and  thhii  but  remarkaUy 
well  furnished.  Beans  and  Pease  are  wdl  podded.  Potatoes  promise  a  fair  return, 
and  Turnips  will  be  more  wdghty  than  usual.  Upon  the  wliole,  k  may  be  stated  with 
Aimess,  that  the  crop,  in  genoal,  is  rather  above  than  below  an  ordinary  average. 

The  fiiToorable  appearance  of  the  crop  has  already  produced  a  fUl  in  price  in  the 
Com  Market.  Wheat  has  come  down  in  price  of  late,  and  Oats,  Itooe  the  openbig  of 
the  Ports  for  that  article,  are  in  little  demand.  Old  Wheat  only  brings  Ihnn  2Ss.  to 
25s^  new  Wheat  a  shilling  or  two  less.  Oats  bring  from  ITs.  to  80s.  In  Barley 
there  is  little  doing.  The  price  of  Cattle  are  stationary,  and  Horses  meet  with  rather 
brisker  sales  than  at  the  summer  markets. 

I3th  Sfpteniber  1624. 
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Course  of  Exchange^  London^  Sept.  14*.— —Amsterdam,  12 :  3.  Ditto  at  aight« 
12  :  0.  Rotterdam,  12  :  4.  Antw^,  12  :  4.  Ihunbutgh,  37  :  1.  Altona,  37:  2. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  30.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  6a  Franktbrt^^m-the-Malne.  1534- 
Madrid,  36|.  Cadiz,  35^.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  474.  Genoa,  444.  Lisbon,  51. 
Oporto,  51.    Rio  Janeux),  47.    DubUn,  94^Cork,  94  ^  cent. 


Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz_Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3ul7u8.— New  Donblooos, 

£.3..15m8 — New  Pollars,  je.4..104. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  lOs.  Gd. — Cork  or  Dub* 
Un,  10s.  6d.  a  128.  6d.— Belfast,  lOs.  6d.  a  128.  6d.-rHambro*,  78.  6d.  a  10b.  6d. — 
Madeira,  20s.— Jamaica,  30s, — Home  40s.  a  508. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  00. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  August  18,  to  Sept.  Id,  1824. 

Sept.  15. 


Bank  Stock : , 

3  ^  cent,  reduced. , 

3  ^  cent,  consols , 

34  ^  cent,  do 

4  ^  cent,  do 

Ditto  New  do. 

India  Stock 

Bonds f , 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.1000). 

Consols  for  account 

French  5  Scents, 


Aug.  18. 

Aug  25. 

Sept  1. 

Sept.  a 

237 

23a 

235 



941 

944 

944 

_ 

93} 

934 

93j 

94 

101} 

101} 

102 

101} 

10l| 

101} 

... 

1064 

105} 

1054 

1064 

287 

286} 

... 

.. 

80  82 

88 

87 

83 

38  139 

39  34 

40 

40 

93| 

934 

93i 

94| 

100fr.75c. 

101  fr. 

101fr.25c. 

944 

1064 


42  40 
94| 
99  ir.^ 


Alpuabeticai.  List  of  EyoLisu  Bahkeupts,  announced  between   the  20th 
of  July  and  the  20th  of  Aug.  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Raroabottoin,  LcDeaaUn^    timber* 


Bar kcfp  T.  Meribmirn,^  LeiCHtterKhtre,  com-fkctor. 

flatiey.  W,  miul  tL  ^tf^flbnl.  boat makora, 
Bennett,  tl.  ^Voodfoid*  Em6c%.  blnvk-uuith* 

^HHlcliXTkr  J<  W.  PbrUdHduth^  musical  jnttnimtsit 

Brrtt,  R,  TcmplD-pki*.  I^bfhfrtin.^wlp  tailor. 
JlrooJioi,  n.  OUI?uri^  l^ncsAhimt  ^hcHj-kceiKT, 
Browrn,  G.  Hijiftm  street,  utihoUterer. 
nrrttsrgh,  J*  Mnnt^i^titt:^,  nitTcl'kftnt. 
ChaiMler,  J.  i5«n<ttfich,"ccitni-factDr. 
<.:liorkiy,  T.  Df  iitoJ,  eoTilwiiiuer* 
Cohere (  S*  IJn1ywf^lM-?3hDre(l&ith,yni?a-drqpfT. 
I'fMK* "'-  Salin^bsiTTV,  LanLiL«hiiT,  4Witton-ipinnvf. 
XH^Vi-^y^  Vt\  [ial\jmd^tns.it,  Clack  rrijtri'  roiiii,  coal- 

Dcwfr,  B,  T»  LcdiWc,  Gloaaalenbin,  mcraer 

and  draper. 
Dubois,  C  King-rtreet,  CoventGaiden,  auctioneer. 
Errington,  0. 6  C.  D.  NichoUs,  Croydon,  dealers. 
Kvans,  H.  Lower  Eaat  Smith&dd,  ou-meichanL 
FYiwoett,  R.  and  J.  Atkinson,  Albion-place,  fiar- 

tholoroew  Close,  oolour-men. 
Grunshatr,  G.  BlacUram,  grocer. 
Hair,  J.  Scotswood,  Northumberland*   coal-tar 

manufacturer. 
Haskew,  j.  Cook-hill,  Stepney,  tobaooo-manufluy 

turer. 
Hilton,  W.  Drixton-htn,  stage^xMdi  master. 
Harding,  R.  Bristol,  timber-merchant. 
Hunt,  u.  Leioe8ter<squaTe,  Unen-draper. 
Johnson.  J.  and  J.  Davie?,  Ferry-wbarf,  Vauxhall, 

coal-merdiants. 
Kentish.  N.  L.  St  Mictwel,  near   Winchester, 

dvajer  and  chapman.    . 


Kershaw,  A. 

dealer. 
Lawton,  J.  Rob.  Cross,  Saddleworth,  YorkaUieb 

woobtapler. 
MaoOeorge,   W.  Lower   Foreotreet,    t-«i>H«*fcj 

brewer. 
Marshall,  J.  Black-Hone-yard,  GrByVIaa-LuMb 

box-maker. 
Martin,  i,  Beocles,  fkrmer. 
Matthews,  B.  Chamber-street,  GoodmaalV-fleldi^ 

liquor-merchant 
Mogford,  H.  Cnven^troet,  Strand,  taflor. 
Moore,  N.  Wigan,  hop  and  seed-dealer. 
Morgan,  W.  LlanaUy.  butcher. 
Mui*.    W.   Warwidc-plaoe,   WhiteCttm  eheeC 

dealer  in  spruce. 
NIehob,  F.  Otfcy,  Yortcshlre,  ^«^..„ 
Npyoe,  F.  T.  Richmood,  shoe-maker. 
Phelm,  G.  R.  Martin's-Iane^  Gannon^etxvet,  vdum- 

PickthuU,*W.  Broughton4n-th»-Funiasb  Lasea- 

Plaoe.  R.  Mountsonell,  rictuaUer. 

Pt>weU,  L.  Dover,  mUler. 

Powell,  T,  Forrest-wbart  EaiUtreet,  Btackfkiai^ 

oom-nietor. 
rVif¥-,  VVMateof  Ft'titT-Iajiev  Optiwan. 
J^itil.  >,  U.  DerlforJp  dmiwr. 
It.iji>iiji,  J.  SmuitTlatiflj  eurrief.  , 

}ifijs„  J.  i^inrsnithen,  rlrajict* 
^rT|)[}i,  M.  L'«>ekc!rincHJlh^  imHUH. 
Taylor,  'i\  MiruJ  I'hanidp  Amn^AAjr^ 
Trim,  \,  l>flvt:nb«fl,  (.l^nhire^  cimler* 
Toi^.  BL  X.  WA}id3eki,  bvik»iler, 
Wnki^,  IV.  J.  tmd  T.  SL  Scuthwi^  DorhaBH 

*hiip-buiUlcr». 
^Vi^htwkic.  J.  \\\  CTcmhtaomctt/^t  VorksWrs^ 
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AxPHABETiCAL  LisT  of  SCOTCH  BANKRUPTCIES  and  DIVIDENDS,  aoDoanced 
August  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  DivinENDS. 

Cani^  J.  stooe  and  chinm-merchant  in  Glasgow.  "     iukmuo. 

ChSBhotm,  Dunean,  K^idtor  in  Inverneat,  gateaX 

merchant,  and  dealer  in  leather  there. 
Ewart,  John,  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer  in 

Edinburgh. 
GUkspia,  Jooo,  »c  Cow  manuAKturen  in  Glaigow. 
■arr,  Robert,  dc  Son,  merchanti  in  Leith. 
Orr  ac  Co.  nusons  and  builders  in  Glaigow,  and 

Fteton  dc  Co.  quarrieri  at  Govan  coUlery. 
StCTcnaon.  Simon,  haberdasher  in  Edinburgn. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Caw,  James,  sometime  merchant  in  Perth;  by 

Robert  I'eddi^  Town-Cleric  therew 


Cumratag,  John,  ship-owner  and  wharfinger  in 

Ldthi  I7  the  trustee  there. 
Dryden,  William,  skinner  in  Jedburgh ;  by  James 

Hilson  A  Son,  manufacturers  there. 
Hay,  Willam,  late  merdumt  in  Pertii :  by  James 

Russel.  merchant  in  Kirkaldy. 
Rodger,  James,  Jun.  merchant  in  Greenock)  by  J. 

M'Givin,  accountant  in  Glasgow. 
Scott  &  Macbean,  merdiants  in  Inverness ;  by  John 

Ross,  the  trustee  there. 
Steel,  WiUiam,  roerdiant  in  Glasgow;  by  John 

Fraser,  merchant  thereb 


DR.  IRVINE  OF  UTTLE  DUNKELD. 


The  death  of  Dr  Irvine  has  exdteda  profound 
aad  univemi  feding  of  regret  througnout  the 
whole  dzde  of  his  aoquaintanoes  and  friends.  In 
the  idigioas  world  he  was  wdl  known  as  the  au- 
dior  of  several  valuable  pamphlets  on  the  state  of 
reBgioo  in  the  Highlands,  and  onthewfftosiastkial 
law  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  warm  friend  and  sup- 
porter, with  Us  purse  and  pen,  of  every  philanthio- 
pic  imtStution.  In  the  literary  world,  also,  he 
was  hdd  in  hij^  estimation  as  an  able  and  pro- 
fbui^  Celtic  and  Oriental  scholar;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Gaelic  Utcrature,  in 
nartieular,  has  sustained  a  most  important  loss  by 
hisdoath.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  ncHninated 
by  the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  compile 
tteir  Celtic  EKctiooary,  and  he  is  understood  to 
have  cuecuted  his  part  of  the  task,  which  was 
fiwtunatety  completed  a  short  time  befSore  his  de- 
cease with  uncommon  ability  and  success.  The 
late  Dr  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  mentions  him,  in 
the  pnCaoe  to  his  Gaelic  grammar,  as  one  of  the 
fiioids  to  whom  he  was  prindpally  indebted  in 
the eompositioo of  thateaoeUent  work;  and  his 
name  is  on  the  records  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
I^ondon,  as  the  donor  of  a  large  body  of  Celtic 
MS.  poetry,  which  he  is  known  to  have  collected 
from  oral  redtation  inctifterent  parts  of  the  High- 
lands uid  Isles,  and  which,  we  understand,  is  con- 
sidered, by  the  most  competent  Judges,  to  be  the 
most  invaluable  rqiosttonr  now  in  existence  of  a 
floating  literature,  that,  but  for  him,  must  have 
been  for  ever  lost  to  the  public. 

The  loss  of  Or.  Irvine,  however,  will  be  longest 
and  most  doei^yfelt  by  his  parldilonen  and  per- 
sonal friends.  To  the  latter  he  was  endeared  by 
a  warm  generosity  of  temper,  and  an  imaflbcted 
I  of  mannen,  that  are  but  rardy  combin- 


diarge  of  pastoral  duty,  and  the  most  delightful 
Interdiange  of  cordiality  and  good  deeds.  His 
professional  acquirements  were  of  a  very  respect* 
able  order.  It  was  a  maxim  of  his,  that  every 
man  should  unceasingly  labour  to  become  an 
adept  in  his  particular  profession— and,  in  practice, 
he  completely  verified  his  maxim,  being  intimate, 
ly  aoQuainted  with  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  various  sects,  sdiisms.  and  tenets,  that 
,  in  andent 


cd,  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  same  individual ; 
and  to  the  fboner  by  the  most  conscientious  dis- 


prevailed  within  its  pale,  l 

times,  and  being,  both  in  his  sermoqs  and  con- 
versations, a  firm  advocate  of  the  enlightened 
and  evangelical  views  of  divine  truth,  which  he 
had  derived  from  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  the 
original  scriptures.  It  was,  however,  in  the  dia- 
chaige  of  the  practical  duties  ofhis  proCession  that 
his  exertions  were  most  unwearied,  and  that  his 
character  most  eminently  shone;  His  wedulay 
attentions  to  his  flock  were  unremitting :  and  the 
poorest  of  his  narishioners  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  open  ftankness  and  unafftcted  kindness  of 
manner,  whidi  always  made  his  advice  doubly 
acceptable,  and  whicn  led  his  parishioners  to  be- 
lieve that  he  took  a  personal  rather  than  a  pro- 
fessional iaterest  in  their  welfkre. 

It  is  gratifying  to  haveit  to  record,  as  a  proof 
of  the  regard  with  which  the  recollection  of  his 
diaracter  is  dierished  in  that  part  of  the  oountry 
where  he  was  best  known,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  palish  of  Little  Dunkeld  are  now  busy  in 
raising  a  voluntary  subscription  for  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory ;  and 
that  the  members  of  a  Highland  Sodety,  oMn- 
posed  of  persons  fitHn  all  the  adjdning  parishes, 
nave  only  been  prevented  from  contributing  for 
a  similar  purpose,  from  a  conviction,  that  those 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sittij^  under  his 
ministry  have  the  best  tuto  to  take  the  lead  in 
paying  the  last  marks  of  respect  to  his  memory. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18f4.  Feb.  4.  At  Nenpatam,  the  Lady  of  Alex- 

kdcr  Fkirfie  Bruoe^  Esq.  dvll  service,  a  son. 

March  5.  At  BeIla«T,  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Ueu- 
tenant^okmel  Campbell,  46th  regiment,  a  son. 

April  7.  \t  the  Retreat,  near  Aunmgabad,  the 
Lady  of  D.  S.  Young,  Madras  medicJ^  establish- 
ment, and  Surgeon  U>  his  Highness  the  Ninmls 
cavalry  brigade  a  daughter. 

21.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lady  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset,  a  daughter. 

May  5.  At  Symphmpole,  Sultana  Katte  Ohery 
Kitan  Ohery,  a  dau^ter. 

9.  At  Buenos  Ayrcs,  the  Lady  of  Woodbine 
Faiish,  Esq.  his  M^Jeity's  Consul-Ocneral,  a  son. 

June  S9l  At  Government  House,  Montreal,  Ca- 
I,  the  Lady  of  Ueut-Coloiwl  M*Origor,  70th 


July  S3.  At  Bourn  Hall,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Countess  Delawarr,  a  daughter. 

S7.  At  Baberton  House,  the  Lady  of  Ardiibald 
Christie,  Esq.  of  Baberton,  a  son. 

—  At  Annan,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Dkduon,  Esq. 

S9.  At  Chekea,  Middlesex,  the  Lady  of  A.  F. 
Ramsay,  Esq.  late  of  the  Bengal  medical  establish- 
ment, a  son. 

30.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  D.  Morison.  a  daughter. 

3L  The  Duohess  of  Orleans,  a  Prmce. 

—  At  Kttbagle,  Mrs  Stdo,  a  son. 

~  The  Hon.  Lady  Paget,  a  daughter. 
Aug.  1.  The  Lady  of  MiOor  Jonnstoo,  99th  re- 
giment, a  dwughter. 

4.  At  Inveriochy,  the  Lady  of  Col.  Gordon,  a  son. 

5.  At  Tcawig,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Chlshobn,  late 
royal  regtmcntof  artillery,  a  son. 
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Aug.  6.  At  the  British  Hotd.  Edlobuigh,  tlie 
lady  or  1'horau  C  Hagart,  £m.  »  daughter. 

—  Tbe  Lady  of  David  Nbbett,  E^.  Lower 
MaU,  Hammemnith,  a  son. 

8.  At  DuDcan-Street,  Drummond  Place,  Edin- 
burgh,  Mn  WiUiaxn  Maxwell  Little,  a  toQ. 

—  At  Dundee,  the  Lady  of  John  Sandwith,  Esq. 
of  Bomlnyi  of  twin  daughters. 

9.  At  Castle  Fraser,  Mrs  Fraser.  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Melvllle-iitrcet,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
James  Edmund  Leslie,  Esq.  a  sen. 

~-  At  Bonjedward  House,  Mrs  Jerdon,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Ely  Place,  London,  Mts  Tweedie^a  son. 
14.  At  London^treet,  Edhiburgh,  Mrs  Thomas 

Grahame,  a  son. 

—  At  Swtthland  RwCory,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Harriet  EisWne,  a  daughter.  .   ^    „ 

9a  At  Putney-Heath,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Erskine.  a  daughter.    ..._,..     . 

24.  At  Hcriot-Row,  Ldinbur^,  Mrs  Dalydl,  of 
Lingo,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  North  Aston,  Oxfordshire,  Yisooun- 
teas  Chetwynd,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the 
Lady  of  Caption  Drtunmond,  Coldstream  Guards, 
a  daughter. 

—  A  few  days  shioe,  a  woman  was  safdy  deli- 
▼eted  at  Manuter.  county  of  Limerick,  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  who,  with  the  mother, 
an  alive,  and  doing  welL 

MARRIAGES. 

1824.  Feb.  94.  At  Bombay.  Captain  Frederick 
Roomc,  superintendent  of  cadets,  to  Miss  Evan- 
der  Morisoo., 

July  16.  AtBahanald,  the  Rev.  Flnlay  M'Rae, 
mhilster  of  North  Usit,  to  Isabella  Maila,  young- 
est daughter  of  Colonel  Macdonald  of  Lyndale. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hender- 
son, aooording  to  the  forms  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and,  on  the  17th  current,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishw  Sandford,  aooording  to  uie  forms  of 
the  Englidi  Church,  Sir  Alexander  Don,  of  New- 
too  Don,  Bart.  Representative  in  Parliament  Ibr 
the  ooucty  of  Roxburgh,  to  Grace  Jane,  ddest 
daughter  of  John  Stein,  Esq.  Hcrlot  Row. 

2£  At  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Edinbuigh,  Samud 
Deazley,  Esq.  to  Miss  E.  V.  Conway. 

27.  At  KcMsiugton  Church,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  to  Miss  Pope,  daughter  of  the  late  E. 
Pope,  Esq. 

k  28.  At  Irvine,  Jame3  Johnston,  Esq.  town-derk 
of  Irvine,  to  Jean,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Criditon,  E^.  banker  tliere. 

—  At  Inverketthing,  Lieut  Robert  Cock,  R.  N. 
to  Elixabeth  Greig  Currie,  eldest  daughter  of  WU- 
Uam  Currte,  Esq.  of  Swintonsbeath. 

50.  At  fidhaven  Park,  Ellis  Dudgeon,  Eaq.  to 
EUaabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Gcnvge 
Johnston,  Esq. 

—  At  Woodside,  Harvey  Strong,  Era.  Americaii 
Consul,  to  Janet,  ekiest  daughter  of  CoBn  Gilles- 

91  TAt  Gibraltar,  HtMft  John  MarshaO,  Military 
Secretary  to  his  ExceUeney  General  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  to  Elinbeth,  ddest  daughter  of  Wm. 
Toye,  Esq.  Judge  of  his  M^esty's  Court  of  CivU 
Pkas  hi  that  ganison. 

Aug.  2.  At  Dtmdee,  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Mudie,  of 
Roduord,  Essex,  to  Miss  Wedderbum  Aimlie, 
daughter  of  Mr  AinsUe  of  Dundee. 

—  At  KUmamock,  William  Orr,  Esq.  to  Anne, 
t  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Fowids, 


CSept. 


b  At  DalycU  Lodge,  Fifeshire,  Robert  Lhidsay, 
Efeq.  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Undsay  of 
Baksarres,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Mr  Robert 
HcTidenoo  of  Straitcm,  Bart. 

— >  At  Musadburgh,  Edward,  son  of  James  John- 
•ton,  Esq.  of  Chfton,  Gknioestershlre,  to  Sarah, 
ekiest  dnighter  of  James  Porteous,  Esq.  Mussel- 
burgh. 

—  At  Portobdlo,  David  Watson,  Esq.  writer  hi 
Edinburgh,  to  EHxabeth,  youngert  daughter  of 
the  late  Ftands  Beaumont,  Esq.  Knockhouae, 
near  Dimfiermlina. 

4.  At  Kirkbyhill  Churdi,  near  Boronghbrldge, 
James  Mdlor  Brown,  Esq.  formerty  <m  Gattan. 
sUe,  RoKborsfashh'e,  to  Maiy,  ddest  dai^hter  of 
Ut  J«JOb  i«nWvof  Givendde  Grange! 

6.  At  £dinbuu(h,  Captain  Thomas  PatersoB.or 
hie  M^««ty^  03a  regiment,  to  Mary  Ann,  young- 


eatdanghter  of  the  lata  Lieot.ColaMl  WnDam 
Shenlfl^  Madras  cavalry. 

Aug.  9.  At  Ayr,  W.  A.  Smith.  Esq.  A^otaot  IsC 
Ayrshire  yeomanry  cavalry,  to  Mba  Geocgo  Ei- 
abeth  Crawfont  of  DooosKla 

—  AtSouthfidd  Cottage,  Mr  William  Phipm, 
Cramond,  to  Clementina,  eeoood  daw^iler  of  taa 
late  Alexander  Dick,  Esq.  aoooantant,  Ediabaigh. 

11.  At  London,  Captain  Sanderson,  Bengal  ea- 
valry,  to  Eliabeth  Uswald^  ekiest  danghicr  oC 
Atexander  Anderson,  Esq.  Chapd-StreeC,  tirasv». 
norbquare. 

15.  At  Inverness,  D.  Campbell,  Esq.  ntrseon, 
to  Alexanderina  Foibes,  third  daughter  of  Che  late 
Captain  John  Forbes. 

16.  At  Crauford.  the  Hon.  George  Charles 
Grantley  Fitihardinge  Berkeley,  sfacth  aoQ  of  the 
late  Eui  of  Berkeley,  to  Carobne  Martha,  aeoood 
daughter  of  the  late  Panl  Benfidd,  Esq. 

—  At  Edfaiborgh,  Peter  HUl,  jun.  bq.  to  An. 
only  daughter  of  Danid  Maodowall,  t^t^.  of  St 
Vliwent." 

—  At  Branxtqn,  George  Rennie,  Esq.  Eaat 
Craig,  to  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  tha  late  Jote 
Tombull,  Esq.  of  Branxton. 

17.  At  Glasgow,  Alex.  Stevenson.  Bsq.  W.  & 
to  Catherine,  second  daughter  oCAndliew  White, 
Esq.  Charlotte^Street. 

—  At  raanae  of  Meldnnn,  Oie  Rer.  Wifiam 
Grant,  minister  of  Dnthil,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  faUe  Dr  Garioch. 

—  At  Invergordon,  the  Rev.  David  Praaer,  ai- 
nistcr  of  Dores,  to  Miss  Catharine  Stormonth, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Stormantfa, 
minister  of  Airly. 

—  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Kimxral.  to  Louis^ 
second  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Rowley. 

—  At  Haddhigton,  the  Rev.  BetUntUn  Lalag;, 
Arbroath,  to  Georgina,  slxthdaughterof  tbe  Rev. 
Mr  Chalmers,  Haadington. 

19.  At  Dumfries,  Jomi  dark,  Phyikian  to  Che 
fbroes  at  Albaiw  barracks.  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Gikhrlst,  M.D. 

—  At  Glentyan.  Oie  Rev.  Henry  John  I 


Rector  of  West  Keal,  LtaioohnMr^  to  Clii__     ^ 
second  daughter  of  the  Ute  Day  Hort  M«0(i«aD, 


Esq.ofWJ „ 

2U.  At  Edmburgh,  Jeoob  Keyser,  Esq.  PsoAs- 
sor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoaophy  in  the 
t7niverslQr  of  Christiana.  Norway,  to  Misa  Maria 
Frances  Frederid,  daughter  of  the  late  Fiaiieli 
Fredetid,  Esq.  some  time  governor  of  Surinam. 

21.  At  manse  of  Forglen,  James  Morrisaii,  Esq. 
Haughs,  to  Johnston,  ddest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
L.  Moyes,  minister  of  Forelen. 

S.  AtGhuffow.  Mr  WUham  MotherwelL  mtr^ 
chant,  to  Ann  Nicol,  third  daughter  of  Robert 
Nicol,  Esq.  Hutchesontown. 

~  AtWestfldd,  lUngston,  John  MacaMne, 
Esq.  surgeon,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Webster.  Esq.  Stone  CTMorphy,  IBncaidlneshire. 

25.  At  the  manse  of  Panbnde.  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Robertson  of  Carmytfe,  to  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  David  Trail.  PanbrUe. 

—  At  St  Martin**  in  the  tldds,  Loodoik  Geoqt 
Rennie.  Esq.  junior,  of  Phantassie,  East  LothiaB. 
to  Jane,  ddest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Reimici, 
Esq. 

Latdy.  At  5,  Kier.StreeL  Edinbuigb,  Mr  Wil- 
Uam  Crawford,  merchant.  Montrose,  to  £ 
daughter  of  the  bite  Mr  James  Aikmaa, 
tiller.  House  of  Muir. 

DEATHS. 

1834.  Jan.  At  Bangalore,  Liaitpnant  Ffttridc 
Ritdde,  of  the  Hon.  £ast  India  Goomanyts  MiU- 
tary  Service,  aeoend  son  of  Akfxandir  Hitohlsb 
Esq.  town-derk  of  Braehln. 

F«b.  15.  At  Bdlavy,  East  Indies,  of  cholera, 
captain  James  Wdr,  fth  Madras  tight  Infkntry. 
^Tiu  KfOra,  Bombay,  Robert  Tod,  M.O.  Sw 
geon  4th  light  dragoons. 

May  22.  On  board  the  ship  Chartottet,  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr  Wi&iam  CaombdlF^ 
quhanan,  second  son  of  the  late  Dr  Wiulam  fter 
qnharaen,  i4iysldan  la  Edinburgh. 

June  19.  At  Madeira,  In  oeonquenoe  of  aMI 
fkom  his  hone.  Ensign  Robert  Hamilton  Mother- 
Ingham,  of  the  Bannl  tailtetnr,  aged  19.  only  son 
ofthelate BIi^ J.Totherli«haiB«^the r  "— 
fenginears* 
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.  iS7.  At  Georga  Town,  In  Om  disCiiet  of 
OBhoBbte,  North  Amerki,  ThomM  WUioo,  b4|. 
of  Dnllaturt  advocates 

SL  At  Ffcoioh,  nviih  of  Abaffoyte^  Alexander 
Gnham*  Em|.  of  StrooemacDalr.  aged  101  yean. 

Joly  1.  In  Doke^treet,  St  Jamec't.  London, 
M^or-Gcnenl  Lachian  Macquarie,  in  the  sixty- 
third  jraar  of  hu  axa  Hia  oonduet  from  earliest 
yotttik  waa  marked  by  a  moat  amiaUe  disporitioo, 
a  hiKli  amse  of  honoor,  and  animated  seal  for  hi4 
nnjwiMBuii  He  CBtered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
fl/fceen,  and  terred  his  King  and  eountry  for 
ftiity  aaaeu  yean,  in  all  parta  of  the  vorld,  with 
creat  credit.  His  many  excellent  qualities  en- 
Seared  Mm  to  aa  extensive  dide  of  friends,  in  all 
deaaea  of  aodety,  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
BO  naan  ever  posseswd  In  a  nigber  deeree  the  re- 
apect  and  erteem  of  hia  superiors,  inferiors,  and 


S.  At  Harrowfate,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age, 

" —  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Benlamin 
m,  Esq.  of  ^t&riy  HalL 

11.  At  aea,  on  board  the  ship  Helen  Arom  Trini- 
dad, whidwr  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his 
tacatth*  Mr  James  Hunter  Bogle,  second  son  of 
tifte  late  Allan  Bogle,  Esq.  Glai^ow. 

^ ^'^      1  tnBri('  — "    ' 


I  Bridgend,  Perth,  Patrick 

Esq.  of  FlatfleU,  sometime  one  of 
'  Bie  jasKHBtatas  of  Perth. 

—  ATBanff,  Miss  Ckmlon,  Logie,  aged  7a 
t3L  At  PortobcUo,  Mr  WUUam  Dalmahoy. 

—  At  GSaagfimt  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age, 
William  Pattisoo,  Esq.  late  merdunt 

—  At  Bafanuto,  the  Hon.  Claud  Irvine  Boswell, 
LordBehauta 

—  Suddenly,  in  hb  carriage,  at  Great  Canford, 
aoar  Foole,  Thomas  Macaamara  Russell,  Esq. 
Admiral  of  the  Whita 

sa.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Murray,  iate 
enrtbsnaker,  High-Stoeet. 

—  At  Bristol,  Mr  Stewart  Cruickshank,  son  of 
the  lata  Rev.  Alexander  Cruickshank,  minister  of 


«i.  At  Stevemon  Mates,  Mrs  Eliabeth  West, 
mooae  of  William  Bogue,  Idmi.  of  Kirkland. 

-^k%  Lelth,  Mr  Alexander  Smith,  merchant, 
a|ad5S. 

U.  At  Halyburtoa,  Berwickshire,  afler  a  few 
daya  IHaesa,  Mr  John  Fairbalni,  long  tenant  there, 
and  author  of  **  a  Treatise  on  Sheep-fluming,  by 
a  Laaamenuuir  Fumer." 

96.  At  Paris.  Charles  Smith,  son  of  Patrick 
CMana^  Bn.  late  of  Phiaug; 

—  At  Maiaaines,  Charles  Rowatt  of  KOkevaa, 
■m. 

^^At  Bfary^  Plao^  Stockbridge,  Edinbw^  Mrs 
Smaa  SeoMitar,  wilb  of  Mr  jSui  Parker.  S.S.C. 

-.  At  EAiburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dolg,  one 
of  the  minktets  of  theparlsh  of  St.  Nidiolas, 
Abeideen,  In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
MCh  of  hia  miniatry. 

n.  At  Corey  Park,  near  SdrUng,  Wm.  Drum- 
■Mad,  acn.  nurseryman,  aged  63. 

~  At  Ashmore,  Robert  Gordon,  Baq.  of  Ash- 
Bon^  younger  of  Invemettie. 
~  At  Edfobuxgh,  the  Hon.  Mias  Bethia  Ha- 


—  At  mmm  of  Waraphray.  the  Rev.  Mr  Joseph 
Klilcnatrick,  mfadster  of  that  parish .  in  the  7Mh 
year  of  hb  age.  and  47th  of  his  minbtry. 

—  At  SouUi  WelBngtoa  Place,  Glasgow,  Henry 


f&,  At  DimHoose,  Miss  EnUne  of  Dun.  By 
her  death  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  warmest 
«MlateaMlleatMendl,the  neighbourhood  a  most 
cxedlent  member  of  society,  and  her  relations 
one  of  their  number  whoae  heart  ever  glowed 
with  the  most  sincere  aflbctiaa  and  truest  ftiend- 
ddp.  Her  domcttict  and  dependenta  have  lost 
in  her  a  kind  and  benevolent  lady,  who  had  much 
enjoyment  In  seeteg  them  an  comfortable  and 
hsnpy.  The  poor  never  applied  to  her  without 
obtetaitaw  relief :  nor  did  they  even  need  to  apply 
to  her,  for  she  herself  sought  out  the  distressed, 
the  wklow,  and  fistherlesa,  and,  without  ostenta- 
tkMi,  delighted  te  alleviatfaig  their  mberies  as  ikr 
assheooold.  She  bore  a  kmg  and  severe  lllneH 
with  much  ChrtstSan  fortitude  and  resignation, 
and  bcbeU  the  approach  of  death  with  compo- 
sareandpeaee,  supported  by  the  Mcased  hope  of 
ifeaad  imroortaHty  beyond  death  and  the  arave. 

—  At  Monmouth.  John  Charlea  CoUns,  M.  D. 
afSi 


July  sa  At  Edinburgh,  Susan,  youngest  dangh* 
teroTthekteM^orlbmlton  MuweD.  of  Aid- 
wdL 

—  At  Glasgow,  Ann  CampbeD,  wife  of  Mr  Co- 
nn Campbell,  merdiant  there. 

99.  At  her  house,  in  Camibber's  Close,  Edin- 
burgh, Agnes  Deborah  Campbell,  aeed  81,  spouse 
of  the  late  James  Miller,  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

—  At  her  house,  Hope-Street,  Edinburgh.  Miia 
Blair. 

3a  At  London.  Mr  WIBiam  Sharrp.  the  great- 
est  engraver  thb  country  (perhaps  Europe)  has 
ever  produced.  He  died  as  he  lived,  a  D^ever 
in  the  divine  oommtidon  and  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  the  late  Joanna  Sou  thoote. 

—  At  Kilconquhar,  Fife,  Mrs  MMphUlne  Lfaars. 

tr"'-  -f*.T-   J,,T,ij    nr.;v..,U^r.   it:-u:L-r,   11.  Sodet^, 

ol.  At  t'^laio.  liuborl  Joai,  ^^. 
-»  hi  Gla'iRaw^  M7  Joha  Wil90tit  DUircbant^  in 
thf  iS^ith  year  of  lihs  Af  o. 

—  At  A^IoiiT  Vim  Jiinv^t  Pitenmi,  wife  of  Mr 
Robert  Uartipn^  nienchafit:. 

^  At  the  mark^  oi  Lklle  Dutik^l,  in  tM  5^d 
year  i>r  hit  aefi^  ihc  Rtrv^  VH  Al^ULadcr  IrvLntj 
inirii«ter  of  that  porish* 

^  At  hb  ]i(iu4L>,  pjurfc  StTtict,  Edinburgh,  John 
Brown*  Kstj. 

Aug.  I.  lo  Manchester^  whero  he  wa*  mucb  i*- 
sp^ctnt^  Alexander  Livingston i  a  ni&ivt  of  H«d- 
{Uni|tfinp  at  (lie  iidvitiie4.\l  luje  uT  'M  f^r^  In  ihn 
rjirry  part  f>r  Tifi:  h*  *erv&rtwFnty  ♦evijn  yean  Ui 
thi?  scv>u  Grcy^,  duHiitg  the  licrnian  w*r.  Jlir 
twnl  two  iKrtTirt'iihm  untirr  him  at  the  mnn^^rabEc 
^.tLLV  c^r  T^Iiiulen;  he  was  severely  woundi-^l  ttC 
tha  bAltle  of  Ix'fcllf,  ffh&re  UuH  diitiD^fulahcil 
^irpt  fuStro-l  very  mueb.  He  i*^  a  nclisianfr 
cif  t'hcUen  I  k»>^EiiUJ  n  party  flfty  years.  He  rtit^jn^ 
edhi>  fAuultio  Eiil  within  a  few  ml[iiit£i  of  hin 
dimth  3  and  a  firw  AAf*  ^uoi  CO  hU  lUtKbOluikm  He 
Ti?b|t(Ml  iftith  a\l\\\ma!An  th<^  earliest  aehiDvemeDtJi 
of  hia  Artiif  lift^  He  wBi  biiineU  at  Sr  iohn'i 
t'hiifch  with  inllitjiry  hotiours*  by  o«ler  oi  Lieu- 
tenan[-'l.'oioiiri  Sir  Thoniaj  I?al4!  Ifanlci^it  com- 
itionfitne  the  Scoi^i  GrcyiH  who  are  liow  Atatioaed 
In  Manijhmer  barracks.  Thiit  ^etitlmian  beaid 
or  the  dftiih  or  the  olil  uMwit  ahd  with  the  true 
feetikig  of  a  miliu  y  mjin,  §;Bve  iutnedUte  dine- 
tlans  for  hit  intfnne'nt  tn  be  m/n&^Kiomk  by  th#  at- 
tendant of  A  etuLAhle  giLUfd,  the  RgliiieiilMk  bjod 
of  mtuie,  whi«  played  iio^»T'-i  dirgi^,  a  huw  pra- 
pfirly  carartionarii  ainV  milirary  mourmfn,  ocn< 
sifting  of  B  t^D^tain,  a  lubnltvm.  thic«  lerlKirb^ 
t«o  eof^ioral*.  niul  farty  privntei-  Th«  iHrtid* 
of  the  d«(Xfi>c^l  nrrc  Cne  chlff  inoumerf,  and 
thttH?  i^oUie*  w«T  flrwl  over  thff  old  tnafl't  cnns^ 
_  ^ScotHmJg  KaiM0,  William  Oalgicuhj  Esq, 
of  SitjUt*t*ig. 

—  At  manveor  Ircmffnty,^  Mn  Aiiiie  Cami'nbcllj 
Ti; fe  *rf Ihc  Rev*  Di  [Tdw*  minister  flf  Inxtgmy. 

—  M  BumhniLif ,  Joseph  U-aXdrTj,  WMi* 

—  At  QmntijUbd,  itt  H\iidrew  iluiehina, 
town-derk. 

&  At  Oodstone,  Surrey,  on  his  way  to  Wor- 
thier for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  the  89th 
.... .  W,vigh,A.M. 
ivi  [ n I ii ( (T  ■,»!  t  [If  >i:ii[ -^  c\\ u n.'h ,  M u tVi  L.ane,  and 
hmcYrthe  Rrv.  Dr  A¥nugh«  mhiisiteT  of  the  Scots 
church,  \^Vll  "^tiwt 

—  At  her  hoii«t  in  nilmDcc  Strtt^,  tL.llnbur«h,- 
Mr*  liftb.Ib  Ttlf^r*  widaw  of  AlciuUMkr  Telfcr, 

J.  Suddenly^  nt  hit  hou**,  Rivti  Bdnk,  forty 
miks  ui>  the  "Vlohnwk  rtvcr.  North  America,  Mr 
Jame*  ArchibsikK  faitnet '  laic  of  tlte  Little  Cum- 
bTAVt  by  ihc  [lie  of  Uut?:  much  ray^vL'^^id. 

_  Ai  ^Mi  S\\y\,  near  Brerhlt),  PatilL-k  WUsoo, 
Eku  in  litr  \M  yeur  of  hi*  age. 

—  At  A^hljy  (U^lo-Zaij^h,  I^ce&t£nhir^  Vu 
T'>..  r'''^lainL  an  emincru  surci^n  of  that 
(  .^  A^vuiuf  Pr  KLrk|ai:i,L  Ijite  aeele- 
biu'-J  '''p.  -lii^wi  i»r  the  same  place,  U|.>on  whose 
evidence  fiarl  Ferrers  suflTjred  death  at  Tyhura 
as  a  common  felon,  for  shooting  his  steward. 

4.  At  Cheltenham,  Thos.  Jameson,  M.D.  aged 
71 ,  where  he  had  been  a  resident  physidan  twMity. 
two  yean. 

-.At  Orrard.  Mrs  fUdiardson.  lady  of  the  late 
James  Ridiardson,  Esq.  of  Pitfour  Castle,  mudi 
and  JuiUy  regrattad.  Site  bore  her  distress  with 
great  magnanimity  and  Christian  fortitude;  and 
to  alt  who  knew  her  private  life  she  has  left  an 
example  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.    To  ciotha 
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the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  Adter  the  or- 
phan and  fatherlew,  seemed  to  constitute  the 
pleasure  and  hapiiineH  of  her  life,  and  the  cause 
was  only  extinct  with  her  breath.  Her  acts  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  whidi  were  not  local, 
but  extended  to  the  abodes  of  distress  whane%  er 
they  were,  will  long  be  remembered  with  grate- 
ful emotions,  espedalty  by  those  who  shared  her 
bounty.  The  remains  were  brought  from  Orrard 
to  Pitfour  on  Saturday,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  llie  tenantry,  and  others 
firom  the  neighbourhood,  to  show  the  deep  sorrow 
they  felt  for  the  kMs  of  so  amiable  and  useful  a 
lady,  assembled  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  one  whose  tender  and  ge- 
nerous heart  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  misery 
and  distress,  and  whose  bountiful  hand  was  ever 
ready  to  administer,  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering, 
the  neoessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  ak»g 
with  these  the  use  of  medical  aid  when  r 


Aug.  6.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  James  Dinniston, 
nercnant  ' 


t  there. 


—  At  Mary's  Cottage.  Trinity,  Mrs  J.  Llnning. 

6.  At  TynefleM.  ^^Iliam  Hunter,  Esq. 

7*  Mrs  Jessie  Hamilton,  wife  of  John  Glassford, 


Uopkirk,  Esq.  W.  S.,  in  the  tiRth  year  of  her  age. 
9.  At  Bath,  Major-General  William  AugusOne 
Prevost,  C  B.  son  of  the  late  Mi^-General,  and 
brother  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George 
Provoat,  Bart 

—  At  Juniper  Green,  Colintoo,  Lieut  Henry 
Rymer,  R.  N. 

la  In  Lauriston  Lane.  Edinburgh,  Francis,  the 
only  SOD  of  Leonard  Homer,  Esq. 

—  At  Gkttgow,  Mrs  Powlett,  the  widow  of 
Ueutenant-Ci&mel  Horatio  Armand  Powlett,  in 
her  86th  year. 

f-  At  CoruhiU,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  Law- 
renoe  Robertson,  Esq.  o(  Comhill,  late  Provost 
of  Perth. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Maria  Jane  Craigie,  eldest 
daughter  of  Capcain  Edmund  Craigie,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  service. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  SSd  year  of  her  age, 
Jane  AUan  Kldd,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Kidd. 

19.  At  Rothesay,  atan  advanced  age.  the  Rev. 

ones  Ramsay,  fonnerly  minister  <n  the  goqiel 
inGlaagow. 

15.  In  Upper  Gower-Street,  London,  Lucy  Eliaa- 
betti,  wifieof  Lord  Maurice  Drummood. 

—  At  CHfton.  Ueut  John  Bushnan,  R.  N.,  aged 
28.  He  sailed  with  Captains  Ross  and  Parry  in 
the  three  north-west;  expeditions,  and  was  at- 
tadied  to  the  overland  expedition  destined  for 
Behring's  Straits,  under  Captain  Franklin. 

li.  At  Glasgow,  Dr  William  Buchanan,  late 
Surgeon  of  the  Sfd  regiment  of  foot 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Lawton,  widow  of 


Edward  Lawton,  Emu  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

_  jse.  Dean 
Matthew. 


—  At  his  house. 


I  Bank,  Captain  James 


15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Duguid, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Duguid,  minister  of 
Evie  and  Rential,  Orkney,  aged  27. 

—  At  Glasgow,  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
John  Johnston,  formerly  midshipman  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Ro]^  Oak,  74  guns.  Admiral  Sir  Pult- 
ney  Maloohn,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  dooease, 
agent  for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company. 


CScpt.  1824. 

Aug.  16.  At  Sandwich.  Mr  Frend.  landtedof  the 
Mermaid  inn.  The  deceased,  with  several  young 
men,  a  few  days  bade,  were  ei^Joying  tbemdvcs 
in  a  Add  runiung,  when  a  blade  of  grass  by  some 
means  cut  his  foot  and  the  wound  gradnally  get- 
ting worse,  caused  his  speedy  dissolution. 

1&  At  Newtown,  Paisley,  at  an  advanced  agt, 
Miss  Mary  Rainy. 

—  At  Arbroath,  in  the  58tfi  year  of  htssge, 
the  Rev.  John  Cruikshanks,  pastor  of  the  Soots 
Efriscopal  Churdi  there. 

—At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Ricfaardsoo,  mu- 
geon  and  druggist 

17.  At  Ldth.  Peter  F.  Hay,  son  of  Mr  Joha 
Hay,  ship-owner. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Sirella  M'lvcr,  reliet  of 
the  late  Rev.  Murdoch  M'lver,  minister  of  Lodi- 
alsh. 

—  At  Meadowsale,  near  Stiathavcsi,  Janaes  Mil- 
lar, Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  RockhiU,  Argylkhhe,  Mrs  M'LacUsn. 
sen.  of  M'Ladilan,  in  the  9Ist  year  of  her  age. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  Lieutenant  James  Josepb  Oar- 
don,  R.  N.  aged  41  years,  only  son  of  uiptriB 
Gordon,  late  of  Gordon  Bank. 

—  Mrs  Heugh,  reUct  of  John  Heugh  of  Cszt- 
cows,  Esq. 

—  At  C^ipar,  Mr  Peter  Morgan,  Svqpervisor  of 
Excise. 

19.  In  the  28th  year  of  her  age,  Soanna  DavU- 
son,  wife  of  William  Kirkaldy,  Esq.  merdantin 
Dundee. 

—  At  Edfaiburgh.  Winiam  Calder,  Esq.  Ists 
Lord  Provost  of  that  dty,  much  and  de^  le- 

—  At  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirihif.  Mn 
Ann  tliomaon,  second  daughter  of  the  kte  Alex. 
Thomson,  tobacconist  Edinburgh,  and sponseof 
Robert  Rankin,  some  time  geneba  agent  Katka* 
rine-Street.  there. 

20.  At  Dafaiaepldal,  Blair  AthoU,  LieutXioloMi 
George  Johnston,  brother  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Qray. 

—  At  London,  Thomas  Trevor  HaanMkn.  Vis* 
count  Hampden  and  Baron  Trevor  of  ftnomlMUB. 

—  At  Eden,  Mrs  Grant  DulT,  relict  of  thelitB 
John  Grant  Esq.  of  Kincardine  onVeU. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Daniel  MiOer,  late  of  the 
Excise. 

22.  At  Inverldth  Mains,  Mr  George  Lander, 
farmer. 

23.  At  Stranraer,  James  Mackay,  Esq.  merdMit 
Glasgow,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age 

Lately.  At  Tewkesbury,  a  few  dayisine^  Tho- 
mas  Tippen,  a  Chelsea,  penslooer.  In  Ms  lOOIh 
year.  'Hie  veteran  enjoyed  his  fiseulties  in  tole^ 
able  perfection  until  a  very  sboit  period  bcfocs 
bis  death.  He  enteiVd  the  army  in  his  25d  jesr, 
and  served  as  a  pdyate  in  the  iOth  regimoitst 
the  memorable  battle  of  Minden,  as  w^  as  in  Ave 
other  general  actions  on  the  continent 

—  At  Okegera ,  near  Nhx>ve.  in  the  Netberisodi^ 
a  woman  named  Marie  De  Brakdeer,  aged  lOS. 
She  possessed  her  intelleetual  ftcultfes  totfaelsit 
and  her  hair  was  long,  black,  and  tiUdc 

—  On  board  his  M^esty's  ship  Owen  Gleodover. 
on  his  passage  home  from  the  coast  of  AfHca,  Mr 
Thoa.  Thomson,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.Geci|t 
Thomson,  minister  of  MdrotCb 
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THB  MOTTIIH  OALLOnSIAW  SKCTCLOPIDIA  *• 

This  is,  beyond  all  questioii,  the  most  extraordinary,  not  to  say,  monstrous 
production  of  the  present  age.  That  there  are  indfiriduals  capable  of  any 
extraragance  may  well  be  beHeyed ;  but  here  the  cause  of  astonishment  is, 
that  the  press,  accommodating  as  it  is  to  every  species  of  foUy,  shonld  have 
become  subsenrient  to  the  purposes  of  such  an  oosoene,  drivelling  blockhead 
as  John  Mactaggart.  By  what  ''  windlasses  and  assays  of  bias"  he  got  it 
to  work  for  him,  and  throw  into  the  lap  of  gaping  curiosity  a  work  com- 
pounded of  all  that  is  offensive  and  abominable,  ana  which  exhil»ts  intdleet 
m  the  lowest  stage  of  infirmity,  roust,  even  in  this  book-making  age,  be 
matter  of  wonder. 

In  txnnt  of  propriety,  we  should,  before  taking  any  notice  of  his  work, 
introduce  the  reader  to  its  redoubtable  author,  whose  history  forms  one  of 
the  most  imposing  articles  in  his  Encyclopedia.  **  The  Friday  night  bdTore 
Keltonbill  fair  was  the  nisbt  in  which  I,  gomeraU  Johnie,  first  opened  my 
month  in  this  wicked  world."  His  grandfadier^s  grandfather,  it  appears, 
got  his  head  cloven  (an  accident  which  was  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation 
oi  a  hereditary  complaint)  ''  at  the  brack  ct  Dunbar,  i&ghting  in  the  High- 
land  array  against  Oliver  Cromwell."  What  brack  this  was,  or  wh^ttL  brack 
18,  we  profess  not  to  know ;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  Old  Noll  never 
encountered  a  Highland  Host  at  Dunbar,  or  elsewhere*  Hi?  father,  we 
are  told,  is  a  farmer ;  and  throughout  John's  ''  pilgrimage  on  earth,  from 
the  cradle,  till  this  moment,  he  has  never  met  witn  any  whom  he  considered 
had  so  much  native  strength  of  intellect."  Upon  no  higher  authority  than 
the  testimony  of  bis  son,  we  shall  suppose  Mactagpart,  senior,  to  be  a  most 
judicious  personage ;  and  so  supposing  and  believing,  but  denying  to  him 
the  attribute  of  foresight,  we  sincerely  grieve  for  his  domestic  afflictions,  the 
greatest  of  all  whiph  we  conceive  to  be  the  one  which  developed  itself  on 
"  the  Friday  night  before  Keltonbill  fair."  The  Jewish  law  prescribed  pe- 
nances for  the  act  of  involuntary  manslaughter ;  and  to  a  man  of  tender  Qon« 
sdence,  the  act,  however  involuntary,  of  begetting  such  a  being  as  our 
authcx*,  must  appear  equally  heinous.  John,  at  an  earlv  age,  was  placed, 
along  with  some  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the  tuition  or  a  half-grown  boy, 
**  wbo  Uught  and  hished  them  occasionally ;"  and  John  was  most  happy 
when  die  seed-time  commenced,  because  tnis  juvenile  dominie  was  then 
transferred  from  the  thrashing  to  the  harrowing  department.  When  six 
years  of  age,  our  author  had  no  companion  at  home  "  but  a  howlet,"— ^the 

•  Tlis  Sootdth  OaUovidian  Bncyclopedia,  or  the  Original,  AnUqaated,  and  Natural 
Cuiositiei  of  the  South  of  Scotland ;  containing  sketches  of  eccentric  characters  and 
ovrioot  places,  with  ezplanatioiis  of  singiilar  words,  terms,  aod  phrases ;  interspersed 
with  poems,  tales,  anecdotes,  &c,  and  varioas  other  strange  matters ;  the  whole 
ilhisintive  of  the  ways  of  the  peasantry,  and  manners  of  Caledonia ;  drawn  out  and 
alphabetically  arranged.    By  John  Mactaggart. 
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bird  of  Minerva  ;  and  this  bird  haying  fallen  a  ▼icdm  to  the  malice  of  a 
dunghill-cock,  John  <<  mourned  about  it  many  a  day/'  more  than  erer  Hi- 
nenra  will  mourn  for  the  death  of  himself.  Next  he  was  sent  to  a  Latin 
school ;  and  as  he  ''  could  learn  nothing  about  it/'  he  was  ''  lashed  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs^  and  was  saved,  he  believes^  from  dying  an  unnatural 
deaths  from  his  parents' /7tV/tii^  from  Lennox  Plunton,  to  the  furm  of  Tom, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright."  Now,  John  and  we  differ  toto  cetlo  re- 
specting what  is  a  natural  death.  To  have  been  lashed  out  of  existence  for 
stupidity  would,  in  his  case,  have  been  the  most  natural  death  in  the  world ; 
ana  as  to  the  pedagogue  who  made  the  experiment,  we  ''  laud  him  for  it," 
and  mudi  regret  that  it  did  not  succeed,  wnich  we  attribute  to  John's  nm- 
ning  ''  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,"  instead  of  remaining  stationary  during  the 
trying  operation.  This  pedagogue  we  take  to  have  been  a  most  philanthro- 
pic individuaL  No  one  would  submit  to  the  laborious  task  of  extinguith- 
mg  vitality  in  such  a  mass  of  brute  matter,  but  from  some  high  and  bene- 
Tolent  motive.  Whether  it  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  philoproge- 
nitive proceedings  of  the  father,  or  to  save  his  country  from  a  future  deluge 
of  nonsense,  we  cannot  determine,  though  no  one  wiU  doubt  that  one  or 
other  of  these  must  have  been  his  object. 

Our  author  was  now  removed  to  another  academy,  the  master  of  whldi 
be  thus  eulogizes :  "  In  truth,  Mr  Caig  is  an  excdlent  teacher ;  he  gires 
Kature  fair  play;  he  lets  the  scholars  pursue  their  own  indinatioD,  be 
what  it  will.    If  I  have  any  learning,  or  any  genius  about  me,  to  this  nan 
am  I  indebted  tot  their  improvement.  Had  he  oeen  a  dominie  who  gaveont 
tasks,  who  obliged  the  scholars  to  learn  this,  and  then  that,  who  made  t 
slave  of  the  mind  when  in  its  tender  state,  and  who  valued  the  feelings  no- 
thing, I,  Mac,  would  never  have  been  heard  of."    The  above  passage  is 
not  only  the  best  piece  of  writing  in  the  whole  book,  but  is  eminently  logical. 
Had  the  worthy  Mr  Caig  pursued  a  course  of  education  opposite  to  that 
which  he  did,  it  is  possible  ne  might  have  taught  Mac  to  form  a  humble 
and  becoming  estimate  of  his  own  abilities ;  in  which  case  he  never  would 
have  been  led,  by  a  rampant  vanity,  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  British  public    He  thus  pro^eds:  '^  I  should  have  crawled  about,  a 
mean  artificial  worm  of  man's  formation,  without  one  spark  of  Nature's  fire 
about  me  /'  which,  aner  all  the  compliments  paid  to  his  father's  astcuiisb- 
ing  good  sense,  really  reduces  the  godd  old  man  to  the  rank  of  a  worm- 
bieeider.    Our  author  was  next  despatched  to  the  school  of  Kirkcudbright, 
where  *'  he  laid  all  the  school  below  him,  with  the  mathematics  ;"  but  could 
make  nothing  of  French,    <'  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  took  a  huff  at  sdiools 
and  schoolmasters  altogether,  leaving  them  both  with  disgust  /'  so  he  would 
learn  a  trade,  and  wrote  to  two  respectable  bookselling  firms  in  Edinbuigb, 
also  to  a  printer  in  Dumfries,  expressing  his  wish  to  &come  an  apprentice; 
but  neither  bibliopolists  nor  printer  would  return  him  an  answer !  He  then 
felt  "  a  melancholy  working  in  on  him,  whicli  he  will  never  get  rid  oi;"  wd 
which  was  caused  by  his  mother  one  night  communicating  to  him  the  alarming 
truth,  **  that  there  would  come  a  day  on  which  he  shomd  die,  and  be  covo'- 
ed  up  with  cold  mould  in  a  grave  *.      He  next  became  *'  bookish-inclined," 
and  started  on  foot  for  Edinburgh  Collie.    But  "  before  Uiis  time,  I  bid 
taken  a  ramble  through  England,"— at  the  heels  of  a  drove  of  nolt,  we  pre- 
sume,— "  had  been  often  in  love,  had  wrote  poetry,  and  the  devU  knows 
what.    I  have  rhymed  since  ever  I  remember,  but  /  keeped  dark.    After 
passing  a  hard  winter  in  Edinburgh,  attending  my  favoiuite  natural  disses, 
reading  from  libraries,  writing  for  Magazines,  (credat  Judceus  !)  and  wbst 
not,  I  returned  to  the  rural  world  in  the  spring; ;  and  Uie  next  winter  I  went 
back  to  Edinburvh,  but  not  to  attend  the  College,  though  that  was  the  sf>^ 
parent  motive.    I  never  received  any  good  from  attending  the  University  " 

•  Thi«  same  melancholy,  it  would  seem,  was  so  intense  as  to  superinduce  a  sererc 
bodfly  ailment,  which  be  feelfngiy  aUudes  to  in  the  following  artidet :  "  Nocxs— Little 
beautiAil  hills;  Kockshinnie  and  Nocktannie  used  to  be  favourite  notks  of  mioe;  to 
these  places  I  would  tteai  sometimes,  when  melancholy  set  sore  ugtm  me,  and  sagd 
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\Vlien  he  arriyed  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-one,  or  what  kwyers,  hy  courtesy, 
would  eall  the  years  of  discretion,  he  composed  a  Pindaric  Ode,  having  the 
liUe  of  *'  Mac  is  Major,"  and  from  which  we  select  the  following  stanzas: 

Now  MaCj  upon  the  Soloway  shore,  As  abo  could  the  cockatoo, 

Whar  seamaws  skirl,  and  pellocks  snore,         Or  green  Brazilian  parrot. 
And  whilks  and  muscles  cheep ; 


Wtor  puffins  on  the  biUows  nde.  The  n,^^  ^Y^ll^  ^^^^  ^^1 

And  dive  «lown  the  foaming  tide,  To  lend  poor  Mac  a  lift. 

For  siUar.fiy  sae  deep.  ghe'u  sneer  me,  and  jeer  me, 

•         •         •         •        •  And  winna  come  in  tift 

Through  flka  turning  o*  the  year,  «        «        «         •         • 

I  nioil  and  hro$e  awa,  „       ,         , ^i  t   t  i.  <   i. 

w'-«  ««♦  5«  ^^^  r  •n^.Ki*  P^""  *  sae  shortly's  I  ha'e  been 

E  en  out  u  winter  I  appear,  ^         . .         ,, ' .      .  ,    , 

Amang  the  fh»t  and  snaw—  ^P??  k  Iw  j^  * 

C*uld  ploddering,  and  foddering,  „»'«  bubbles  never  ending ; 

The  nowt  w^g  the  biels,  "°^  °™°"y  millions  ither  nosmg. 

Then  curling  and  hurling.  How  niony  thousands  peace  proposing^, 

The  chanlelstane  at  spiels.  -,  Jf  ^f  ***^  '^»  "^l^'  "If"*'*!;^-  _ 

^  Broils  vrC  pens,  and  broils  wf  swords, 

A  lanely  melancholy  lad,  ^"^  graves  wi'  bouks  a  cramming, 

A»e  quarter  wUe^  three  quarters  fnad.  Gloomy  plots,  and  lofty  words, 

JVr  gloomy  hrnv  a'  burning.  8"Iy  ™*n  *  shamming— 

«        «        «         •        •  But  brattle,  and  rattle, 

ni  never  ha'e  a  noet's  name  ^^  slavering  gomfo,  awa, 

1 11  never  tia  e  a  poet  s  name,  j,     fearless,  and  careless. 

Nor  in  the  gaudy  house  of  fame  O'^u  Wth  ai^^'. 

Enjoy  a  wee  bit  garret  ;  ^ 

The  clinking  I  may  hit,  hooh,  hoo,  •        •        •        •         • 

Thus  sings  the  undaunted  Mac^  aad^  after  intimating  his  arrival  in 
London,  finishes  his  own  Inography. 

As  for  his  work,  we  have  already  characterised  it  That  it  is  utterly  de* 
fective  in  grammar,  and  even  in  punctuation  and  orthography,  is  saying  the 
least  of  it.  There  are  many  individuals,  illiterate,  hut  of  strong  gocnl  sense^ 
who  are  capable  of  writing  a  book  both  instructive  and  entertaining ;  and 
there  are  pedants,  having  the  most  sacred  regard  for  the  head  of  Priscian, 
who  have  not  a  fact  nor  a  thought  to  communicate  which  the  world  would 
tiiank  them  for.  The  author's  case,  however,  is  more  hapless  than  either ; 
for  he  neither  can  write,  nor  has  he  materials  for  writing  upon.  There  is 
not  a  ploughman  or  mechanic,  we  venture  to  say,  so  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  subjects  as  this  same  John  Mactagg^rt ;  there  is  not  one  so 
eminently  deficient  in  good  taste ;  and  there  is  not  a  trull  upon  the  streets 
80  vidons  and  de^praved  as  to  indulge,  as  he  has  done,  in  the  most  loathsome 
obscenities.  Until  reading  his  work,  it  never  struck  us  that  mental  nastinesM 
had  its  degree ;  but  we  now  find  that  there  are  thinss  "  so  rank  and  gross 
in  Nature,"  as  to  have  been  hitherto  shunned  by  those  reputed  the  most 
lewd  and  shameless ;  which  things  our  author  has  not  only  ventured  to 
handle,  but  handles  con  spirito,  and  with  the  most  extatic  deliffht.  His 
mind  has  its  natural  repose  upon  filth,  and  is  invigorated  by  its  edalations. 
He  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  boar,  exalting,  to  its  own  infinite  sa- 
tisfaction, the  stench  of  the  mire  which  it  wantons  in,  by  the  clumsy  but 
forcible  action  of  its  cloven  feet ;  and  that  not  a  doubt  may  exist  of  the 
foulness  of  his  mind,  he  assures  us  that  he  *'  admires  the  manners  of  the 
fimmart  (pole-cat)  befwe  those  of  bawdrons,  (the  cat,)  and  a  brock  (badger) 
more  than  a  lap-dog."  In  his  Introduction,  he  expresses  his  beUef  that 
his  book  ''  is  mostly  the  work  of  instinct ;  that  the  conception  of  it  was 
ereaied  in  his  skull,  when  that-  thick  skull  itself  was  created,  and  afters 
wards  expanded  as  it  expanded ;"  all  which,  we  verily  believe :  still  we  be* 
lieve  that  this  wondrous  conception  owes  partly  its  maturity  to  a  rather 
general  and  very  lamentable  misconception  prevalent  among  simpletons 
imported  from  the  country  into  a  town ;  namely,  that  the  surest  mark  of 
genius  and  spirit  is  to  soar  above  the  decencies  of  life ;  and  to  "  astonish  the 
natives,"  upon  returning  home,  bv  displaying  an  intimate  acquaintance  widi 
the  most  hidden  mysteries  of  blackguardism. 
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The  plan  of  the  work,  so  ftir  as  we  can  undersUnd  it,  is  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  Galloway,  and  of  notable  iodi* 
viduals  who  have  flourished  in  that  district.  Throughout  the  whole,  there 
is  4istrihuted  a  vast  deal  of  original  poetry  hy  the  author,  of  which  die 
reader  has  already  had  a  sufficient  specimen.  As  for  the  words  and  phrases, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them,  at  least,  are  not  Gallovidian,  but  truly 
Scotch,  and  perfectly  intelligible  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  glossary ;  and  the  whole  of  our  author's  merit  conaisilB  in 
obscuring  their  meaning  by  absurd  explanations  and  false  spellinn.  To 
'  prove  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  we  have  only  to  copy  the  following 
woids  which  occur  under  the  letter  A.  A\  abee,  abeigh,  ablins,  aboam, 
abreed,  adisi,  aglee,  akin,  ain,  aims,  aUicreesh,  amaist,  ankkt,  asks,  ctsklent, 
ass,  for  cukes,  aiUstrae,  anld,  auld-farrent,  aumrie,  auntie,  awmous,  awmi, 
Sic.  A  number  of  words  occur  wHich  are  purely  English,  but  which  John 
Mactaggart,  in  his  ignorance  of  that  fact,  has  presumed  to  convert  into 
GaUovidian,  by  taking  a  few  liberties  with  the  proper  orthography,  e.  g., 
acquavitcB,  speued  by  John,  ackuvity,  ackwavity^  or  ackwal  ashierwork, 
spelled  aislcrwark;  elm'tree,  spelled  alom-tree;  an',  the  old  Ens^sh  syno- 
nyme  of  if,  and  used  for  if  over  all  Scotland,  but  which  our  author  assures 
us  is  "  used  frequently  for  than — then ;"  ashei,  spelled  aschet,  and  so  on. 
By  the  same  process  does  he  make  the  Scotch  word  kaverin  Gallovidian,  by 
spelling  itavertfi,  wad  so  wiUi  many  others.  The  words  which  are  not  English 
or  Sootoh  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  belong  to  no  dialect  whatever. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  in  Scotland,  when  an  old  woman  is  at  a  loss  for  a  word 
by  which  to  express  an  idea,  she  invents  one  for  the  occasion,  which,  if  it 
happens  to  be  v^  significant,  from  any  analogy  between  the  sense  and 
the  sound,  comes  into  umited  and  temporary  circulation  in  the  family,  and 
probably  the  neighbourhood.  All  such  bastard  words,  at  least  so  many  of 
them  as  John  could  pick  up,  he  wishes  to  make  classical,  and  aeooidin^T 
favours  us  with  their  explanations.  We  have,  for  example,  bUnme,  which 
the  poor  creature  thus  renders,  '*  a  person  tnimitating  me  blind ;"  bhimf, 
**  a  stupid  loggerhead  of  a  fellow,  who  will  not  brighten  up  vrith  any 
weather,  who  grunts  at  all  genuine  sports,  and  sits  as  sour  as  the  devil, 
when  all  around  him  are  joyous  ;**  blutter,  **  a  foolish  man,  rather  of  the 
ideot  stamp;"  saidboqf,  '<  a  name  for  a  foolish  dog;"  and  these  wcnrds, 
which  all  occur  in  the  course  of  one  page,  this  blumf,  bkitter,  and  boaf, 
would  persuade  us  are  Gallovidian.  Of  tne  meaning  of  some  words  he  is 
totally  i^orant.  Birsle,  he  has,  to  bristle,  though,  to  Scotsmen,  it  noto- 
riously is  a  culinary  term,  signifying,  to  make  crisp  by  heating.  His  ety- 
mologies are  most  amusing,  from  their  marvellous  stupidity.  Ban  all, 
which  is  iust  the  English  beadk,  he  thus  explains:  "a  grave-digger; 
fw  why,  he  beds  Us  mostly  olL"  *'  B£Bb— We  are  said  to  behb  out^ves 
i  fill  ourselves  too  full — the  tide,  when  full,  is  said 
1  comes  from  bibe,  the  Latin  and  English  word!" 
I  some  parts  of  the  country,  for  that  repast  taken 
in  the  evening,  called  ^r-A(mr«,  anciently  termed  e'enshanks.  This  Antrum 
came  flrom  the  old  French,  a  den  or  cave;  now  Antrum  time  is  den  time, 
then  some  animals  go  to  their  dens:  the  sun  also  is  said  to  sink  to  his  deo 
orcave!!!" 

The  observations  we  have  made  only  extend  over  the  articles  classed  under 
the  heads  A  and  B ;  and  yet  they  do  not  comprehend  a  tenth  part  of  Mac's 
deplorable  blunders.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  has  a  passion  for  natural 
history ;  and  so  profound  in  his  acquidntance  with  it,  that  he  believes  those 
imguJar  substances,  called  adder-beads,  to  be  actually  made  by  adders,  the 
services  of  '*  seven  old  adders,  with  manes  on  their  backs,"  being  required  to 
the  making  of  each;  though  we  had  thought  it  a  settled  point,  that  those 
beadsj  like  what  John  Maota^rt  himself  would  have  been  but  for  Dominie 
Caig,  were  of  "  man's  formation,  without  one  spark  of  Nature's  fire  about 
tiiem  ;"  and,  in  all  probability,  were  the  subject  of  barter  by  the  Phoenidana 
with  our  savage  ancestors. 

John's  knowledge   of  the  history  of  his  country  is  equally  profound. 

Blaci  Dooolas,  (speUed  with  a  double  s)  perhaps  the  greatest  villain 
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ev«r  known  in  GaUoiuy ;  his  den  was  the  Castle  of  Thrave/'  (Thiieve  is  the 
name ;)  *'  a  befitting  keep  for  the  tiger ;  he  ke^d  the  country  round  him  in 
awe  f<Nr  many  ft-day ;  even  the  Scotch  kings  could  make  nothing  of  him. 
He  cansed  Lord  Kircubrie^  M'Lelkn,  to  be  hanged  by  a  rope  firm  a  pro* 
jeedng  stone  in  his  castle  wall,  yet  to  be  seen^  and  took  his  dinner  calmly 
while  nis  hangmen  were  doing  so.  Some  say  he  was  durked  {pro  dirked  J 
in  Annandale  ;  but  how  hi  came  by  hit  death  is  uncertain  ;  however^  he  did 
aot  die  a  natural  death."  Truly,  John  M'Taggart,  thou  art  the  most  con- 
summately  impudent  of  all  living  blockheads.  The  Douglas  in  question 
(who  is  here  evidenUy  supposed  to  be  some  Galloway  laird,)  was  Wil- 
liam, eighth  Earl  of  IKraglas ;  the  person  whom  he  put  to  death  at  Thrieve 
Castle  was  not  a  Lord  Kirkcudbrignt,  for  that  title  was  not  created  until 
about  two  centuries  afterwards,  but  M'LeUan,  tutor  of  Bombie,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Kirkcudbright  family ;  M'Lellan  was  not  hanged  at  all,  but  was  be« 
headed  in  the  court-yard,  while  his  uncle.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who  had 
brought  the  king's  letter,  requiring  the  Earl  to  deliver  up  his  priscmer,  was 
entenained  in  the  castle ;  and  so  far  from  the  manner  of  Douglas'  death 
being  tnurer/ttm,  his  murder,  by  the  hands  of  his  own  Sovereign,  James  IL^ 
in  Edinburgh  Castle*,  is  one  ii  the  most  flagrant  events  in  Scotch  history. 

John's  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Nature  is  no  less  consi^cu- 
oua  than  his  knowledge  of  natural  and  national  history.  Carhnwork  Loch, 
(a  sheet  of  water  about  the  size  of  Duddingstone  Loch,  and  absolutely  with« 
out  rocks,  headlands,  and  trees,)  he  tells  us,  is  not  to  be  matched,  except- 
ing br  *'  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Kettrin,  and  some  others  of  the  lovely  High- 
land lakes,"  though  we  do  not  know  o/ne  Highland  lake  which  is  not  infi- 
nitely superior  to  it :  that  it  is  not  behind  Winander;  and  that,  at  certain 
seasons,  "  the  things '  i.  e.  the  lake,  ''  becomes  Killamey  at  once !"  And  he 
condudes  his  animated  description,  by  inviting  a  bard  of  the  name  of  Kel- 
vie  to  publish  a  poem  upon  it 

But  all  John's  sins  of  omission  And  commission  are  venial  when  com- 
pared with  the  outrageous  liberties  which  he  has  taken  with  the  names  and 
private  histories  of  various  individuals ;  obscure,  perhaps,  but,  on  that  very 
account,  more  sensitive  of  scandal,  and,  we  shall  presume,  most  respectable 
in  dieir  stations.  The  very  praises  and  compliments  of  such  a  man  must  be 
vattlj  distressing  to  a  rationiu  person,  for  of  nis  book  it  may  justly  be  said, 

M  nought  enters  there 

Be  it  of  what  quality  and  pitch  aoever. 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  moment." 

But  when  we  see  the  reputations  of  females  trodden  under  the  hoofs  of  this 
capricious,  savage  animal,  to  whose  ears  the  groana  of  wounded  modesty, 
and  the  profane  laughter  <^  the  rabble,  are  music,  and  who  ei^ults  in  his 
headlong  course,  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  and  terror  which  he  occasions, 
our  indignation  fax  exceeds  our  almost  infinite  contempt.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
humiliating  instance  of  the  insecurity  of  human  happiness,  that  the  most 
drivelling  ninny  who  can  wield  a  pen,  has  it  in  his  power  to  excruciate  the 
feelings,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  mind,  of  the  most  intellectual  and  most 
virtuous. 

The  present  is  the  only  book  we  happen  to  know  from  which  some  in- 
formation may  not  be  gleaned ;  and,  in  that  respect  alone,  is  a  complete 
monstrosity.  There  happens,  however,  to  be  two,  or  at  the  utmost,  three 
rustic  bon-mots  worth  repeating ;  and  diere  are  also  a  few  fragments  of  old 
popular  rhymes  which  deserve  to  be  put  upon  record.  Such  rhymes  are  va- 
luable, as  affording  an  insight  into  the  poetical  staple  which  existed  among  our 

*  This  act  of  royal  treachery  is  commemorated  in  the  following  maledictory  lines, 
which  tradition  has  preserved : 

Edinburgh  Castle,  town,  and  tower, 
God  grant  ye  sinke  for  sinne ; 
And  that  for  the  bloody  dinner 
Earl  Douglas  got  therein. 
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simDle-heArteti  peasantrj  in  **  the  olden  time/'  into  the  pUy  of  their  fancy  and 
spintii,  and  into  the  sentimental  tone  and  colouring  of  every-day  life,  at  they 
endured  or  enjoyed  it,  which  is  not  to  be  obtains  from  a  higher  qnarter. 
Professed  poets  fashion  their  tastes  upon  pre-existing  models ;  and,  rgeet- 
ing  all  that  belongs  to  their  own  times,  whether  of  the  real  or  the  imagined, 
as  undignified  and  vulgar,  they  too  uniformly  draw  their  thou^ts  and  sen- 
timents  from  the  common  storehouse  of  the  classics.  They  address  them* 
selves,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  a  refined  class,  who  have  found  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  the  literature  of  two  ancient  nations,  whose  history,  rdigioo, 
and  customs,  and,  of  course,  imaginative  associations,  are  whoUy  difl&efit 
from  our  own ;  and,  when  they  do  touch  upon  a  subject  existing  and  pre- 
sent, they,  instead  of  conjuring  up  the  associations  properly  connected  with 
it,  convey  it  out  of  its  own  atmosphere  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  into  one 
utterly  foreign  to  its  being.  Bums  is  a  most  ^lendid  exception  to  theie  re- 
marks ;  but  Bums  originally  composed  with  no  design  of  publidiing,  and 
for  the  applause  of  those  in  nis  own  condition  of  life ;  and  we  repeat,  tbtt 
It  is  in  the  unartificial  rhymes  of  rustics  writing  as  he  did^  that  we  most  ex- 
pect to  discover  the  shreds  of  that  aerial  mantle,  woven  in  the  loom  of  their 
faijcy,  which  invested  all  things,  animate  and  inaminate,  that  our  anoeitoit 
looked  and  reflected  upon. 

We  are  therefore  very  far  from  objecting  to  the  preservation  of  all  hut 
forgotten  rhymes,  such  as  the  following,  however  puerile  and  uncouth : 


O,  my  pow  again  is  free  frae  pain^ 
I  am  like  mysell  again, 
For  t^'all  hours  I  ha*e  lain 

Upon  my  Allicompain,  O* ; 
Whan  howstin  made  me  unco  sair, 
l¥han  my  poor  breast  wud  rack  and  rair, 
I  drank  the  broe-^t  haled  me  fair, 

The  broe  o'  Allicompain,  O*. 

Whan  I  cam  o'er  the  Up  o*  Tyne, 
I  met  a  drove  o*  Highland  swine, 
Some  o*em  black,  some  o*em  brown, 
Some  o*em  rigget  o*er  the  crown  ; 
Sic  a  drove  o*  Highland  swine 
I  ne*er  met  on  the  tap  o*  Tyne. 

A  Riddle. 

Sit  and  see  the  swallow  flee. 
Gang' and  hear  the  gowk  yell, 
See  the  fbal  afore  the  minnie*s  e*e. 
And  luck  that  year  wiU  fall  thysel*. 


Dream,  dream,  that  the  ocean*s  quern  i 
Dream,  dream,  that  the  moon  did  betm, 
And  the  morning  will  hear  the  waves  rosr, 
And  the  sun  throagh  the  clouds  will  not 
find  a  bore. 

Stane  Chack,  devil  tak' 
They  wha  harry  my  nest. 
Will  never  rest,  will  meet  the  pest, 
De*il  break  their  lang  back, 
Wha  my  eggs  wad  tak%  tak*. 

There  was  an  auld  man  stood  on  a  ftaae, 
Awa  i*  the  craft  his  leefU*  lane. 
And  cried  on  his  bonny  sleek  kye  to  hin 
hame:— > 
Kitty  my  Mailly,  Kitty  her  mitber, 
Kitty  my  doe,  and  Kitty  Billswitbcr, 
Rangletie,  Spangletie,  Crook  and  Cowd- 

rye; 
And  these  were  the  names  o'  the  said 
man's  kye. 


The  following  verses,  very  imperfectly  put  together  by>ur  author,  belong 
to  a  game  which  is  played  at  the  firesides  of  the  peasantry : 

«  ru  gie  thee  Rode  o*  the  Cleogh,      ^ 
I'm  sure  shell  please  thee  wed  eneugb. 


««  Hey,  WuUie  Wine,  and  How  WuUie 

Wine, 
I  hope  for  hame  yell  no  incline. 
You'd  better  light,  and  stay  all  night. 
And  I'll  gie  thee  a  lady  fine." 

"  Wha  will  ye  gie,  if  I  wi'  you  bide. 
To  be  my  bonny  blooming  bride, 
And  lie  down  lovely  by  my  side  ?" 

«^  111  gie  thee  Kate  o'  Dinglebdl, 
A  bonny  body  like  yoursel'." 

"  I'll  stick  her  up  in  the  pear-trce, 
Sweet  and  meek,  and  sae  is  she ; 
I  lo'cd  her  ance,  but  she's  no  for  me. 
Yet  I  thimk  you  ^yonr  courtesy." 


"  Up  wi'  her  on  the  bane  dyk«^ 
She'll  be  rotten  or  I  be  ripe ; 
She's  made  for  some  other,  and  no  fw  »*» 
Yet  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy." 

«  Then  I'll  gie  thee  Nell  o'  sweet  Spring- 

kell. 
O'er  Galloway  she  bears  the  beU.** 

*^  III  set  her  up  on  my  bed-bead, 
And  feed  her  weel  wi'  milk  sod  bccMI 
She's  for  nae  ither  bat  just  for  me,^ 
Sae  I  thank  you  £br  your  courtesy* 
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The  foUowing  occur  in  another  rustic  game,  in  which  a  brodd  of  chickena 
it  represented  by  some  of  the  party,  their  dam  by  one,  and  a  gled,  or  kite,  by 
another:— 


"  What  are  you  for  wi*  the  pot,  gademan  ? 

Say  what  are  you  for  wi'  the  pot  ? 
We  dfaina  like  to  see  you,  gudeman, 

Sae  thrang  about  this  spot. 

**  We  dinna  like  you  ava,  gudeman, 

Wc  dinna  like  you  ava. 
Are  you  gaun  to  grow  a  gled^  gudeman  ? 

And  our  necks  draw  and  thraw  ?** 

*'  Tour  minnte,  bnrdies,  yon  maun  lae, 
Ten  to  my  nocket  I  maun  hae. 


Ten  to  my  e^enshanks,  and  ere  I  gae  lye, 
In  my  wame  HI  lay  twa  dizzen  o*  ye 
by." 

"  Try't  than,  try't  than,  do  what  ye  can; 
Maybe  you  maun  toomer  sleep  the  night, 

gudeman  : 
Tiy't  than,  try't  than,  Gled-wyUe  frae  the 

heugh, 
I*m  no  sae  saft,  Gled-wylie,  youH  fln*  me 

bauld  and  teugb.** 


The  next  belongs  to  another  game : — 


**  Khig  and  Queen  o*  Cantelon, 
How  mony  miles  to  Babylon  ? 


Sax  or  seven,  or  a  lang  eight, 
Tiy  to  win  there  wi'  candle-light** 


The  following  are  incantations,  supposed  to  be  by  witches ;  and  possess* 
we  think,  as  much  of  the  horrible  as  tne  celebrated  ones  in  Macbeth  :— 


In  the  ping^e  or  the  pan. 
Or  the  hampan  o*  man, 
Bofl  the  heart's  bluid  o*  the  tade, 
Wr  the  tallow  o'  the  gled  ; 
Hawket  kail,  and  hen  dirt, 
Chew*d  cheese,  and  chicken-wort  $ 
Yellow  paddocks,  champit  sma'. 
Spiders  ten,  and  gellocka  twa; 
Sdaters  twaU,  firae  foggy  dikes, 
Bombees  twenty,  frae  their  bikes  ! 
Asks  firae  stinking  locbens  blue. 
These  will  make  a  bitter  stew : 
Bachelors  maun  ha*e  a  charm ; 
Hesru  they  ha*e  fa*  o*  harm  t 
Ay  the  aulder,  ay  the  canlder, 
And  the  caalder  ay  the  baulder  ; 
Taps  aae  white,  and 
Snapping  maidens  o*  fifteen. 
Minje^  mingle,  in  the  pingle ; 
Jom  the  cantrip  wT  the  jingle. 


Now  we  see,  and  now  we  see. 
Plots  a*  poaching,  ane,  twa,  three. 

Yirbs  for  the  btinkmg  queen, 
Seeth  now  when  it  is  e'en  ; 
Boortree-berries,  yellow  gowans, 
Berry-rasps,  and  berry-rowans ; 
De'il's  milk  firae  thrissels  saft. 
Clover  blades  frae  aff  the  craft ; 
Binwud  leaves,  and  blin*men's  ba*8, 
Heather.bells,  and  wither*d  haws ; 
Something  sweet,  something  sour, . 
Time  about  wi'  mild  and  dour. 
Hinnie-siickles,  bluidy  fingers, 
Napple  roots,  and  nettle  stingers ; 
Bags  o'  bees,  and  gall  in  bladders. 
Gowks*  spittles,  pizion  adders  ; 
May  dew,  and  fiunarts'  tears, 
Nool  shearings,  nowts'  neers. 
Mix,  mix,  six  and  six. 
And  the  auld  maids'  cantrip  fix. 


We  are  not  aware,  that,  in  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  poetrv,  there  u  to 
be  found  a  finer  specimen  of  the  wailings  of  dark  and  settled  despair,  than 
the  following  song,  which  at  least  equals  the  very  pathetic,  but  more  modish 
one  of  Lady  BothtoeWs  Lament. 


*^  I  dinna  like  the  Meg-o'-mony«feet, 

Nor  the  brawnet  Conochworm, 
Qnoth  Mary  Lee,  as  she  sat  and  did  greet, 

A-dadding  wi'  the  storm ; 
Nowther  like  I  the  yellow-wym'd  ask, 

*Neath  the  root  o'  yon  aik  tree, 
Nor  the  hairy  adders  on  the  fog  that  bask ; 

But  waur  I  like  Robin- a-Ree. 

0 !  hatefu'  it's  to  hear  the  whui-throat 
diark, 

Frae  out  the  auld  tafT-dike ; 
And  wha  likes  the  e'ening  sbiging  lark, 

And  the  auld  moon-boughing  tyke  ? 
O!  I  hate  them,  and  the  ghaist  at  e'en, 

Near  the  bower  o'  pair  Mary  Lee ; 


But  ten  times  waur  lo'e  I,  I  ween. 
That  vile  chield  Robin-a-Ree. 

O I  sourer  than  the  green  buUister, 

Is  a  kiss  o'  Robin-a-Bee, 
And  the  milk  on  the  tade's  back  I  wad 
prefer. 

To  the  poison  on  his  lips  that  be. 

Ere  that,  my  lum  did  bonnily  reek, 
Fu'  Wen  and  dean  was  my  ha'. 

At  my  ingle  then  my  spawls  I  cu'd  beek. 
When  that  swall'd  the  wreath  o*  snaw. 

O  I  anoe  i  Uv'd  hi^t^aly  1^  yon  bonny 
bum. 
The  warld  was  in  love  wi'  me; 
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But  now  I  DMan  tk  'netth  the  cuild  drift,  And  snnoor  me  up  in  the  hmw  fti*  ftat, 

and  mourn.  And  ne*er  let  the  lonmeeee ; 

And  cune  black  Robin*a.Ree.  O  I  never    melt   awa,  thou   wreath  o* 

8oaw, 

Then  whudder  awa,    thou  bitter-biting  That*8  sae  kind  in  graTing  me ; 

blast,  But  hide  me  ay  ftae  the  tcom  and  gii&v 

And  sough  through  the  scrunty  tree,  O*  Tillains  like  Robin-a-Ree. 

We  can  afford  rooro  only  for  one  othor  efi\iMon  of  the  ntttie  mue ;  but 
which,  though  our  author  avers  it  to  be  ancient,  we  are  ready  to  take  oar 
eorpcfftl  oath  ia  his  own  genuine  composition : — 

Pttddock  z«ed  is  V  o'  een.  But  Nelly's  twa  beats  them  deaD-> 

And  every  ee*s  a  powhead  ;  She  is  a  charming  powhcad ! 

We  have  selected  the  following  as  the  best  of  John's  anecdotes,  but  have 
found  it  necessary  to  correct  both  his  orthography  and  punctuation :— ''  A 
person  <mce  told  the  celebrated  Billy  Marshall,  the  tinkler,  that  whisky  wis 
a  slow  poison.  '  It  must  be  dev'lidi  slow,  indeed,'  quoth  the  gypsy  diief, 
'  for  I  na'e  tooted  it  o'er  in  nogginfo's  now  for  mair  than  a  banner  year, 
and  am  to  the  fore  yet,  hale  and  feer.'    He  died  when  120  years  of  age." 

**  Once  aa  a  priest  was  going  to  his  church,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  bold 
forth,  >he  espied  Andrew  Gremmel  pondering  deeply  upon  something  thtt 
lay  on  the  road,  and  stepping  seriously  round  it  The  clergyman  came  op, 
and  seeing  what  the  object  was,  said,  *  Well,  An'ro,  what's  this  that  seems 
to  be  puzzling  you  so  ?  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  but  a  horse-shoe  on  the 
road.'  '  Dear  me  V  returned  the  gaberlunzie,  with  uplifted  hsods, 
'  what  disna  that  lear  do !  I  have  gloured  at  that  shoe  now  the  best  part 
o'  half-an*bour,  and  de'il  tak'  me  gif  I  could  say  whether  it  was  a  horse- 
shoe or  a  mare-shoe.' "  This  story,  by  the  bye,  is  not  Qallovidian,  at  least 
it  has  dreulated  in  Lanarkshire  firom  time  immemorial. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  half  of  another  ane€dote,  (it  concludes  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  private  scandal,)  as  a  rich  example  of  that  drr 
and  matter-of-fact  irony  for  which  our  countrymen  are  distin^;uished.  "  A 
man  on  horseback  once  came  up  with  another  rider,  while  going  to  a  Bom- 
fries  rood-fair.  Quoth  the  first, '  Whar'  come  ye  frae,  guid  man,  gin  anemsy 
apeir  ?'  *  E'en  out  o'  the  parish  o'  Co'end,'  replied  the  other.  '  I  was  think- 
in'  sae,'  regained  the  first,  '  for>  like  a'  your  parish  £0%  ye  sit  far  back  00 
thehin'erpart  o'  the  beast" 

We  have  now  extracted  from  John's  book  whatever  is  at  all  readable  in 
it ;  and  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  Uiat  remains  we  consign  to  the  obli- 
vion which  it  merits.  We  have  noticed  the  work,  not  for  We  purpose  of 
directing  the  finger  of  Scorn  towards  its  author,  (who  is  dignified  far  beyond 
his  merits  by  any  notice  whatever,)  but  because  we  consider  the  work  ss 
forming  the  apex  of  a  sort  of  era  in  the  literature  of  ScoUand— an  era  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appearance  of  a  numberless  host  of  the  most  impndent 
qua<iks  and  pretenders.  It  dates  its  commencement  from  the  days  of  boras, 
whose  extraordinary  success  conjured  up,  with  fearful  rtipidity,  imitators 
in  ev«7  quartets  And,  what  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  those  upon  whom 
his  example  has  operated  most  powerfully,  are  the  most  singularly  destitote 

'  of  poetical  talent  Had  ihejfeU  the  beauties  of  Burns's  poetiT,  they  most 
also  have  felt  a  consciousness  of  their  own  infinite  inferiority ;  but  the  troth 
is,  that  all  they  perceived  about  his  writings  was,  that  they  were  in  rbyine, 
and  in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  the  inference  was,  that  to  rhyme  in  tbeir 
mother  tongue  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  them  poets.  W^e 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  tempting  facilities  which  the  unfixedness  and  lo- 

•  Mdiv  of  the  language  present  to  such  candidates  for  the  wreath  of  Apollo. 
But  this  was  not  all ;— it  was  not  enough  that  every  village  and  ale-boose 

^  should  have  its  poet  The  faults  of  a  great  man  most  impose  upon  the 
understandings  of  little  men,  and  are  roost  aptly  imitated  by  them.  Boras 
had  his  faults,  both  as  a  man  and  a  poet;  though  (he  former  of  these  wiU 
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be  **  burnt  and  puiged  away/'  from  the  recollecUon  of  posterity,  by  the 
intense  admiration  felt  for  his  genius.  As  a  man,  he  nnqnesttonably  had 
a  prodiTity  to  sensoal  pleasures.  In  his  poetry  there  is  much  gratuitous 
coarseness ;  and  the  independence  which  he  displays,  though  certainly  re'id 
and  sincere^  has  much  the  air  of  doeged  and  inTidious  sullenness.  His 
epigrams,  too,  are  far  beneath  par.  vTe  are  not  aware  that  any  of  his 
biographers  have  stated,  what  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  once  conceived  a 
passion  for  the  writings  of  Martial,  and  hence  was  led  into  occasional  at- 
tempts at  imitation.  But  Bums  had  not  the  faculty  of  wit  in  any  perfec- 
tion  ;  bis  humour  was  rich  and  broad  beyond  comnarison ;  he  could  fladi 
withering  and  deadly  scorn  upon  meanness,  and  lasn  hypocrisy  into  mortal 
agonies  with  the  thongs  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm ;  but  in  wit,  as  we  have 
asod,  he  was  really  defective ;— and  hence  we  find,  in  his  epigrammatic 
poedy,  endeavours  to  communicate  to  it  a  preternatural  strength,  by  fre« 
qnent  references  to  subjects  which  are  startling  to  frail  mortality. 

One  other  remark,  regarding  the  writings  of  this  illustrious  man.  An 
action  may  be  highly  praiseworthy  in  itself,  and  yet  attended  with  some 
bad,  alonff  with  many  good  consequences.  The  services  whidi  Bums  ren« 
dered  to  Uie  cause  of  rational  religion,  in  the  war  which  he  waged  against  . 
paeodo-piety  and  fanaticism,  were  invaluable ;  and,  but  for  him  and  Byron, 
nypocrisy  and  humbug,  both  political]  and  religious,  might,  ere  this,  have 
been  all-triumphant  But,  as  with  some,  the  outward  show  and  trappings 
of  piety  are  mistaken  for  the  substance,  so,  by  others,  a  hostility  to  such 
i^w  Mid  trapnings  is  mistaken  for  an  impious  spirit ;  and  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, that,  wnile  the  great  body  of  hypocrites  have  found  it  their  interest 
to  represent  Bums  as  an  anti-religionist,  the  profligate  and  shallow-minded 
•re  well  disposed  to  consider  him  in  that  light 

These  being  the  faults  of  Burns,  and  such  the  mistakes  prevailing  re* 
specting  him,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  is  the  general  character  of  his  imi-« 
tat<Nrs.  First,  they  deem  dmnkenness  an  indispensable  qualification  to  the 
office  of  poet  ;~a  whisky-still  is  their  trae  Castalian  spring,  in  which  all  of 
them  must  be  anabaptised ;  and  then  they  can  rhyme  and  rave  to  some  pur« 
pose  about  poor  Bums  and  poor  Ferguson,  and  suggest  pleasing  and  egotis-* 
tical  parallels.  Next,  they  must  swagger  about  their  independence,  and  be 
as  egregionsly  vain  of  tattered  garments  as  if  they  were  an  inspiring  mantle 
dnmt  upon  them  by  one  of  the  Muses.  Then  their  works  must  be  replete 
with  the  roost  disgusting  ribaldry,  and  show  a  supreme  contempt  of  all 
human  and  divine  restraints.  They  must  write  poetical  epistles,  too,  one 
to  the  other,  and  receive  epistles  in  return,  all  stuffed,  of  eourse,  with  hv« 
perboliod  praise ;  and  must  take  care  to  abuse  critics  as  so  many  pick- 
nockets,  for  preventing  them  from  picking  the  pockets  of  the  lieges.  Our 
mend  John  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  squad,  only,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  he 
was  never  addicted  to  strong  potations.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he 
has  a  violent  antipathy  to  school-discipline,  but  he  also  has  a  great  didike 
to  the  simple  ceremony  of  marriage,  as  performed  by  our  Church, — to 
Clergymen  in  general, — and  to  every  thing,  in  short,  that  fetters  the  ^ree 
will  of  man.  And,  we  observe,  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  poems,  exciting 
those  whidi  are  absolutely  smutty,  the  word  hell  or  damnation  is  introduced 
with  true  profligate  levity. 

The  work  before  us  bears  evidence  to  the  innumerable  swarm  of  poets, 
who  chirp  out  their  feeble  notes,  like  so  many  hedge-sparrows,  in  the  sinsle 
district  of  Galloway.  The  self-complacency  with  which  Mac  passes  jucb« 
ment  upon  their  respective  talents  is  vastly  diverting — no  less  so  than  the 
compliments  which  some  of  them  heap  upon  himself  We  shall  select  a  few 
of  his  multifarious  notices  of  brother  bards.  "  Obokdie  Wishakt— An 
eminent  rustic  bard,  and  one  of  the  most  honest  and  social  of  men.  *  *  * 
As  to  his  poetic  talents,  few  there  are  who  have  the  pleasure  of  estimating 
them,  aa  they  have  not  yet  been  fairlv  laid  before  the  world's  macroscopic 
eye.  *  *  *  There  is  not  much  wildness  and  madness  about  them ;  thej 
are  simple  and  hdeaome,  not  unlike  the  strain  of  Allan  Ramsay.    Hia 
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General  Revieic,  and  Eternal  Afmanack,  are,  indeed,  superior  to  mott  rustic 
poems  in  my  knowing*  Their  plots,  and  the  way  in  whidi  they  are  handled, 
prove  Georuy  to  be  a  man  of  genius."  Our  friend  Mac  had  made  his 
friend  Geordy  a  present  of  Macubau,  in  return  for  which  the  latter  sends 
the  former  a  poem^  commencing  thus : 

^  Sir,  I  gat  yer  sang  wi*  die  fine  Macabaa^ 
For  which  I  gi*e  naetfaing,  bat  thanks,  that  are  sma*. 
To  see  sic  a  poet,  and  few  there  do  know  it. 
Why  do  ye  conceal  tic  a  talent  ava  ?** 

''  Gberokd  the  Poet.— What  a  diflference  there  la  between  this  btrd 
and  the  one  just  sketched.  John  Gerrond  the  gow,  and  George  Wusbart 
^e  sage.  The  first,  an  honour  to  the  Muses,  the  other  a  disgnuse.  He  was 
bred  a  blacksmith, — went  to  America, — drank  and  frolicked  in  the  world 
beyond  the  flood, — came  back  again,  tilting  over  the  white-top  d  sargei  of 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  f  to  use  his  own  language ;)  then  published,  at  various 
times,  stuff  he  termea  poems,  shameless  trash,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  lovely  bosom  of  an  assmidden.  For  all  Uiere  is  much  about 
him  deserving  my  attentiop  ; — some  genuine  madness,  vanity,  and  foUy. 
•  •  •  Poor  Gerrond,  I  wont  hurt  thee ;  thou  hast  been  injured  mndi 
already  by  the  destiny  of  th  v  stars ;  for  Bums,  you  say,  was  very  lucky,  ia 
appearing  at  the  time  he  did.  He  just  got  the  start  of  you  by  a  few  years, 
and  took  up  all  those  subjects  which  was  befitting  your  Muse.  *  *  *  So 
Gerrond  is  a  strange  creature,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  any  being  mofed 
about  more  independent  than  he  in  clogs  KaA  a  ruffled  sark,  for  whidb  hehts 
my  highest  praise.  *  *  *  It  is  far  from  me  to  discourage  the  efibrts  of 
genius ;  I  am  quite  on  the  side  of  a  young  poet,  if  I  have  any  penetration  to 
see  he  is  on  the  right  side  o'  the  dyke;  but,  hob,  ho^  Gerrond  was  nevtf 
there,  and  is  too  old  to  speil  over.'' 

**  Keemokt,  the  Tanker. — A  good  composer  of  songs,  and  a  Oallovi- 
dian born  and  bred,  I  believe.  *  •  •  His  songs  are  very  natural,  and 
contain  some  good  strokes  of  humour.  I  could  name  twenty  persons,  and 
more,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  write  songs,  but  then  their  e£^ons 
are  so  made  up  of  art,  that  I  refrain  from  speaking  of  Uiem.  Kermont, 
though,  methinks,  is  an  exception." 

"  Miller  o'  Minnieive. — Somewhere  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  a  tra- 
veller may  fall  in  with  (by  searching  every  nook)  a  village,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, a  clauchan,  termed  Minnieive.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  have  never 
yet  been  properly  ascertained ;  a  thin^,  by  the  bye,  much  wanted  now,  u 
the  place  is  every  day  getting  farther  into  vogue.  It  will  soon  eclipse  Am* 
bleside  on  the  lakes,  as  a  hamlet  of  celebrity ;  for  there  is  the  abode  of  a 
miller,  with  whom,  for  poetry,  and  a  thousand  other  fine  things,  no  laker 
can  be  compared.  Respecting  this  personage,  none  but  poets  can  see  or 
have  any  dealings,  but  to  them  he  keeps  not  in  utter  darkness ;  so  I  shall 
just  give  mv  readers  a  peep  of  him  from  behind  the  dond."  The  Miller  of 
Minnieive  tnus  addresses  John  Mactaggart : 

The  miUer*8  muse,  though,  is  unfit  Though  they   could  dance  in  Natare^ 

To  praise  thee,  Johnie,  for  thy  wit,  lobby. 

But,  like  a  wise  man,  ye*ll  submit  Wi*  meikle  glee ; 

To  glimroer  owre  me ;  Then  how  can  I,  a  dusty  dobbie, 
The  tod  he  kens  a  halesome  bit,  Do  augfat  wi'  thee  ? 

Sae  won't  devour  me. 

The  world  at  large  may  join  and  ihaak 
WUL  Shakspcare  and   the  ploughman  ye, 

Robbie  And  *mang  the  Jlrst  o*  modems  rtrnk 
Wad  baith  be  beat,  too,  wT  thejciUby^  V^  ic. 

«'!,'^??''^"*  ®'  ^*^  Gallowa.— Lately  Mr  T.  published  some  rustic 
Oallovidum  tales,  the  which  I  am  y ver  far  from  disfiking,  though  I  b»^« 
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heard  ihem  nikd  against ;  (hey  are  homelj  tokt^  in  a  half  poetic^  half  Oa- 
aianic  atrain,  and  contain  contented  feelings.  *  *  ^  Rtuticity  is  of  slow,  bat 
steady  growth;  as  to  his  sister^  I  hope  she  will  not  lay  aside  her  pen; 
whererer  I  be,  she  may  rely  on  me,  as  a  steady,  though  unknown  friend :  th6 
book  on  Heraldry,  i  do  not  know  how  it  may  do,  but  success  to  trade !  There 
18  some  gentleman,  too,  besides  Mr  Trotter,  in  the  Moorlands,  who  pub- 
lishes books,  but  without  his  name.  I  belicTe  it  is  Barber  of  Bogue ;  what 
is  he  afraid  about  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  Hillmen  to  shrink  ?  No,  no.  *  *  *  ~ 
The  tales  of  his  are  tolerable,  though,  methinks,  not  just  so  much  as  Mr 
Trotter's ;  the  one  has  more  fancy  than  the  other." 

"  WuLL  NxcHOLSON,  THE  PoET. — William  Nicholson,  the  poet;  such 
is  the  truth,  and  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  saying  so  is  of  the  highest  kind. 
William  certainly  is  a  rustic  bard  of  the  first  d^ree.  *  *  *  His  hardship 
wanders  through  the  country  a  pedlar,  and  plays  the  bagpipes.  *  *  *  As  a 
song- writer,  he  may  rank  with  any  but  Burns.  *  *  ^  My  friend  William's 
poems  are  substantial,  rustic  buildings ;  his  Country  Lass  k  a  dear  creature, 
and  will  last  at  least  five  hundred  years.  *  *  *  My  wish  is,  that  he  will  lay 
down  the  pack  for  a  while,  and  publish  whatever  other  things  in  MSS.  he 
may  haye  by  him." 

We  cannot  preyail  with  oursdves  to  abridge  in  the  least  the  following 
felicitous  sketch: — '' Qointon  Rumhlbrirn. — A  pretty  fair  Galloway 
v^losopher  and  poet,  who  flourished,  according  to  the  Book  of  Doomsday, 
Kept  by  Scoot  Hutehie,  in  the  time  come  never,  three  months  ago.    He  was 
a  cronnie  while  he  lived  with  the  Miller  o*  Minnieive,  and,  I  belieye,  mar- 
ried his  kiUmans  third  daughter,  the  one  with  the  buck-teeth.     He  was  fond 
of  drinking  filthy  fluids,  and  his  belly  gave  birth  to  some  asks  and  man* 
keepers,    I  do  not  know  that  I  have  expkined  man^keepers:  they  are  a  kind 
of  nimble  Hard,  and  run  about  quarry-holes  in  warm  weather.    It  is  said, 
thai,  like  the  robin»breestie,  they  are  in  love  with  man ;  hence  their  name;  and 
like  that  bird,  no  man  will  harm  them.  They  are  serpent-looking  creatures, 
whidi  he  keeps,  as  it  were.    Well,  this  Quinton  flashed  about  Tibby  Sharp' 
ers  for  a  few  months,  but  kicked  up  his  heels  at  last,  in  Auld  Ned^s  anii* 
ekamber,  after  quafiing  vitriolic  mountain  dew.    He  gave  me,  when  living, 
the  nieaBiDf;s  of  a  few  rare  words,  though  I  differ  with  him  in  some  respects 
as  to  their  import.    Thus  peelqflee,  he  said,  was  a  creature  out  of  its  ele- 
ment ;  a  dandy  attempting  to  play  with  men  at  the  channelstane,  for  the 
dandy  looks  as  if  the  wind  had  him  peeled,  and  that  he  looked  as  if  going  to 
fly.    A  being  much  liker  a  warm  room,  sitting  by  the  hip  of  a  lisping  lady, 
and  a  simmering  trackpot.    Peelaflees  are  all  those  who  look  better  on  a 
street  than  they  do  in  the  country.    It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  termed  optics. 
1  wonder  those  Brewsters,  and  other  chaps  who  study  it,  cannot  give  us 
something  to  prevent  our  e'en  being  misled.    Thus,  some  ladies  look  well 
in  candte-light,  and  they  all  look  their  best  in  frosty  weather.    Let  no  man 
marry  a  wife  in  the  time  of  frost,  for  when  a  thaw  comes,  she  may  disgust 
him.  Bollocks  look  best  in  snaw :  when  cattle  are  transported  from  *  heathy 
fells   to   flowery-dells,'  they  have  quite  a  diffisrent  appearance ;  ay,   ay. 
'Brocks  look  best  catching  bumclocks  ;*  situation  is  every  thing.    On  the 
fore^grfmnd  of  a  Scotch  dinner,  the  haggis  should  show  his  hurdies  ;  and  on 
the  back  the  whusky  grey-beardy.     But  to  Quinton,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
said  1  was  a  fool,  and  he  would  prove  it  as  fair  as  ever  a  mathematician 
proved  Euclid's  J5/TA  in  Jirst  to  be  Fons  Assinorum,  or  the  Asses  Bridge ; 
bat  I  said  it  was  needless  to  prove  what  all  my  acquaintonce  knew  to  be  a 
flb  ;  and  that  the  world  would  say  some  day  /  was  a  damned  clever  fallow, 
one  who  would  do  what  Archimedes  could  not  do,  make  this  very  earth 
tremble  in  her  orbit.    The  old  millwright,  and  speckglass-grinder  said,  if 
he  had  tk  fulcrum  he  could  do  this,  as  he  had  a  lever  ready.    Now,  I  have 
foond  the  fulcrum,  which  is  my  mighty — I  was  just  going  to  add,  genius, 
when  Quinton  struck  me  beneath  the  lug  with  a  hazle-rung,  cut  in  Flunton 
wud,  and  laid  me  sprawling  on  Kirkcubrie's  auld  causey,  just  at  ChristaCs 
Comer.   So  farewell  to  him  and  his  philosophy.   Let  us  view  him  as  a  poet, 
and,  firstly,  then — 
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MagarlaOy'  the  Indian  Chief,  U>  his  Torturing  Foes. 

At  last  youVe,  by  a  crafty,  turn.  Now  yon  begin,  take  tnne,  take  time, 

Magarlaa  clutched  all  alone ;  And  do  not  let  me  go  too  loon ; 

Then  fire  feed,  his  nerves  come  bum,  Keep  me  down  from  the  dondy  dime, 

And  roast  the  flesh  ih>m  off  the  bone.  For  soon  Til  fly  beyond  the  mooo : 

Why  be  so  long  with  your  death  song  ?  Then  back  again,  tboogfa  you  woe  finn, 

Come,  set  you  to,  your  tortures  strong.  I  will  not  come  to  beer  again. 

Then  have  you  got  your  pinchers  hot ;  The  other  leg  and  arm  then  take, 
So,  where  then  will  ye  go  begin  ?  For  these  you  bum  I  do  not  ftdi 

My  tongue  is  cold,  *twill  answer  not.  Come,  bite  me  like  a  rattle- snake, 
Fix  on  the  tendons — ^peel  the  skin  ;  And  prick  my  heart  with  burning  steeL 

Fix  on,  and  bum,  my  eyes  out  turn,  Now,  now  I  go,  yes,  bravely  so, 

Your  worst  of  tormenU  I  do  spurn.  And  back  I  shall  not  come— no,  no." 

This  is  in  the  true  *'  Ercles'  vein/'  in  the  true  ''  dash,  crash,  condnde 
and  quell"  style  of  Billy  Bottom ;  and  if  spoken  in  character  by  Quinton* 
or  his  biographer^  in  a  country-barn^  could  not  fail  to  draw  tears  from  the 
groundlings. 

The  host  of  poetasters  whom  we  have  thus  drawn  up  in  array,  formidable 
as  it  may  appear,  amounts  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  innumerable  tribe. 
That  the  number  of  poems  which  are  constantly  poured  out  upon  the  country, 
by  such  riff-raff  gentry,  will  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  debasing  the  taste, 
and  undermining  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders,  is  very  obvious.  But  the 
subject  connects  itself  with  another  of  scarcely  inferior  importance ;  namely, 
the  character  of  Scottish  literature :  Bums,  and,  after  hun,  the  Author  of 
the  National  Novels,  have  generated  in  our  southern  neighbours  a  paiiioD 
almost  extravagant  for  whatever  is  Scotch.  Their  writings  have  eflected  a 
moral  revolution,  quite  unprecedented  and  wonderful.  The  hatied  felt  for 
us,  at  no  very  remote  period,  by  honest  John  Bull,  has  only  been  equalled  in 
intensity  by  the  present  fervour  of  his  love,  which  is  even  more  than  brother- 
ly ;  and  Pe^  seems  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  fond  fit,  so  long  at 
it  lasts,  by  mdulging  in  the  most  unreasonable  liberties,  rather  than  to  oon^ 
firm  and  rivet  the  attachment  by  a  moderate  and  modest  display  of  her  at* 
tractions.  We  have  become  intolerably  self-conceited  and  vain ; — ft  natioD, 
not  of  gentlemen  only,  but  of  literati ;  and  to  gabble  Scotch,  no  matter  how 
imperfectly,  in  the  hearing  of  Englishmen,  is  supposed  to  confer  classical  dis- 
tinction upon  the  gabbler.  No  decent  Scotchman,  at  the  present  day,  can 
enter  a  Coffee-room  in  London  but  with  the  certainty  of  being  put  to  the 
blush,  by  hearlnp;  some  senseless  Sawnies  diavering  about  their  country,  over 
their  cups,  imagining,  in  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  that  they  are  actually 
lustrous  with  the  rays  of  their  country's  glory.  Such  fellows  are  a  pest  and 
disgrace  to  Scotland— the  shallowest,  basest,  and  most  worthless  of  her  loiis. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  that,  as  Bums  had  his  crowd  of  imitators,  so  would 
the  Author  of  Waverley  ;  and  deeply  indebted  as  the  country  has  been  to 
those  eminent  writers,  for  dispelling  a  doud  of  national  dislikes  and  anti- 
pathies, the  benefit  is  likely  to  be  rendered  valueless  by  those  who  have  pi^ 
sumed  to  tread  in  their  footsteps. 

The  love  of  lucre,  more  than  honourable  ambition,  is  the  great  incentive 
to  modem  Scotch  composition.  Every  thing  Scotch  is  greeculy  devoured ; 
and  nothing  so  stale  or  poor  can  be  brought  to  the  market,  provided  that  il 
bears  the  national  stamp,  which  does  not  find  a  purchaser.  It  is  the  fsshion 
to  admire  the  dialect,  and  pretend  to  understand  it ;  but  the  misfortuoe  ify 
thftt,  to  the  great  nugority  of  Eng^h  readers,  the  dialect,  and  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  and  they  cannot  wdl  disov 
minate  between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  adulterated  or  spurious.  Oi  thii 
fact  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  than  the  publication  of  the  volume  before 
us— a  work  which  every  Scotchman  must  blush  for,  but  which  we  have  aotu- 
allv  seen  quoted  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  metropolitan  journals. 
1-  uS'^J*;**^®  ™^°®'*  ^o,x\:a  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  have  been  pjh- 
lished  of  late,  are  the  variest  trash  possible,— deficient  in  invention,  in  cha- 
racter, m  keeping,— in  short,  in  every  one  requisite.  If  novels,  the  ri^  f 
story  It  uniformly  as  simple  as  poesible;  and  this  atory,  meagre  at  thebcit, » 
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hammered  and  beat  out  Co  the  thhineag  of  tinfoil,  of  which  lubttance  it  has 
DO  more  than  the  dim  and  deadly  lustre.  The  whole  scope  of  any  one 
work>  is  the  developement  of  a  single  character,  (always  a  most  insignifi- 
cant  one,)  which  a  writer  of  real  genius  could  dispose  of  by  one  or  two  gra- 
phic touches ;— erery  sentiment,  however  mean,  is  wire-drawn  over  the 
surface  of  whole  chapters ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  chapters  out« 
number  the  ideas.  In  exploring  a  grovelHng  Uiought  or  afPection,  Uie  au- 
thor shows  the  most  indeudgable  patience ;  and  with  his  tiny  rush-light, 
conducts  the  reader  through  all  the  sinuosities,  and|into  all  the  crannies  of 
some  very  common  or  vulgarly-constituted  mind.  And  it  invariably  happens, 
that  the  discovery  afibrds  no  recompence  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
making  it.  It  may  be  true,  that  there  is  some  fidelity  in  the  sketching ;  but 
then  the  originals  are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  we  hold  that  a 
novelist,  if  he  cannot  produce  something  originid  or  extraordinarv,  and  yet  in 
keeping  with  nature,  is  bound,  at  least,  to  excite  interest,  by  tne  variety  of 
his  incidents,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  fable.  In  the  writings  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  a  regular  plot ;  there  is  so  muc^ 
of  the  soul  of  poetry  embodied  in  tbem,  such  a  crowding  of  persons,  so  ra* 
ptd  a  succession  of  spirit-stirrins  adventure,  and  so  perfect  a  vraisemblance 
in  respect  both  of  national  and  individual  character,  that  defects  in  Uie 
manner  of  conducting  a  plot  are  absolutely  unimportant.  But,  with  the 
writers  to  whom  we  allude,  the  plot  and  the  leading  character  are  every 
thing;  and,  as  already  remarkdl,  the  first  is  so  simple,  and  the  second  so 
insignificant,  that  one  feels  no  anxiety  r^;arding  the  denouement  of  the  one 
or  the  destiny  of  the  other. 

Another  characteristic  of  those  bastard  compositions  is,  that  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  each  is  as  simple  and  unijue  as  the  fable.  There  is  no  va- 
riation of  mood  in  the  writer,.— no  alternations  of  joy  and  sadness,  of  mo- 
ralising and  mirth,  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous ;  but  all  is  spiritless, 
tame,  and  flat,  as  a  Dutch  swamp  or  a  sandy  desart.  One  writer  affects  the 
slliness  of  infancy  or  dotage,— occasionally  of  downright  idiocy.  Another 
throws  over  his  works  the  sombre  shroud  ofmethodism,  dealing  largely  in  cant, 
both  political  and  religious,  which  he  seasons  occasionally  with  some  highly 
carnal  allusion  ; — ^like  a  horse  yoked  to  a  hearse,  and  adorned  with  the  trap- 
pings of  woe,  he  drags  his  mortal  lumber  after  him  at  a  solemn  pace,  and 
with  a  most  lugubrious  air ;  and  as  his  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  ground,  ima- 
gines that  he  hears  groans  and  sobs  proceeding  from  the  sorrowing  spectators. 

These,  and  similar  affectotions,  are  bad  enough;  but  what  most  dis^ts 
us,  in  all  such  writings,  is  the  abominable  jargon  made  use  of.  1 1  is  neither 
Scotch  nor  English,  but  a  sort  of  piebald  dialect,  composed  of  the  very 
worst  specimens  of  both  corrupt  Scotch  and  pedantic  English,  and  as  op- 
posite to  the  Doric  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  polished  dignitv  of  the 
other,  as  it  is  possiUe  to  imagine.  It  is  the  style  of  a  country  pedagogue, 
who  cannot  speak  English  pmectly,  but  must  needs  approve  his  sdiolar- 
ship  by  libmlly  sprinkling  his  discourse  with  the  most  recondite  words  and 
phrases.  In  some  of  those  works,  which,  by  a  fiction  of  the  author,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  centuries  ago,  we  find  words  put  into  the 
mouths  of  rustics,  that  peculiarly  belong  to  sciences  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Then,  we  have  certain 
crack  words,  which  obtrude  themselves  every  where.  One  writer  cannot 
convey  a  notion  of  stUl  sublimity,  without  introducing  the  word  "  soughy" 
(a  favourite  word,  by  the  bye,  of  our  friend  Mac;)  and  then  we  have  egg^ 
ing  on,  vftfse,  JeUmse,  and  an  infinity  of  other  west-country  barbarisms, 
which  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  pure  Cornish. 

Scotdi  composidon,  hitherto,  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  any  one 
may  safely  adventure  upon  it.  It  obviously  reouires  no  expenditure  of 
mind;  and  the  gullibility  of  the  English  pubhc  insures  the  publisher 
agsinst  possiUe  loss.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  expose  the  secrets  of  this 
^edes  of  writing,  and  its  utter  wortblessness,  as  practised  by  a  few  impos- 
tors ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  repuUtion,  and  of  good  taste,  we 
sinc^^y  trust  that  the  appearance  of  The  OaUovidian  Encyclopedia  wiU 
bring  it  into  utter  and  irretrievable  discredit. 
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ESTIMATE  or  "  CLASSICAL  LEARKINC,  WITH  A  VIEW  T0WAEJ>8  A  KKW 
ARIIAKGEMENT  OF  THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS,  AND  OF  EDUCATION 
THEREIN.      IN  LETTERS  FROM  A  PLAIN  MAN  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letter  IL 


SlR> 

In  my  last  letter,  I  reminded  your 
readers  of  our  little  village  dub,  and 
told  them  generally  of  the  topics  of 
our  discussion  in  it.  1  mentioned 
that  Ciassical  Learning,  and  its  value 
and  import,  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  toat  we  had  been  particularly 
inquiring,  whether^  out  of  our  shorter 
leases  of  life,  of  a  couple  or  three 
nineteens,  or  even  our  loncer  tacks^ 
of  three-score  and  ten,  or  four-score 
years,  (the  loi^est  sets  in  the  Psalm- 
ist's rent-roll,)  we  could  reasonably 
spare  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  get« 
ting  driven  into  us,  *'  with  labour 
dire,  and  weary  woe,"  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  dead  language  or  two  ; 
and  that,  even  supposing  the  game 
to  be  worth  the  candle,  and  that  the 
object  is  of  some  consequence,  we 
have  next  been  asking,  whether  or 
not  the  object  might  not  be  attained 
by  some  shorter  method  than  that 
which  has  been  hitherto  followed. 

In  general  a£Pairs,  Sir,  there  are 
certain  periods  when  mankind  are 
inclined  to  overhaul  matters,  and, 
in  the  progress  of  the  species,  to  sur- 
vey, not  only  the  roaa  which  they 
have  already  passed  over,  but  that 
which  they  are  about  to  travel,^- 
finding,  in  the  experience  of  the  past, 
a  lesson  for  the  future,  and,  witnout 
any  radicalism,  reforming  what  has 
been  wrong,  and  amending  what  has 
been  deficient.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  our  Government  has  altered  the 
arrangement  of  the  Revenue  Boards ; 
•^that  our  Senatus  Academiais  are 
thinking  about  changing  their  mode 
of  examining  candidates  for  medical 
honours; — and  that  the  old  tene- 
ment, the  Coilege  of  Justice,  is  about 
to  undergo  many  alterations,  and  a 
thorough  repair.  Now,  Sir,  the  same 
kind  of  juncture  has  arriv^  regard- 
ing Classical  Learning  and  Gram^ 
mar  Schools;  and  the  matter  came 
before  us  at  our  club,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  by  a  side  wind,  leaving 
some  more  distinct  member  than  the. 
introducer  of  it  to  put  the  argument, 
afterwards,  into  more  logical  order« 


Our  Mend  Mr  Tawse,  the  achool- 
master,  had  just  been  in  town,  bury- 
ing his  father-in-law;  but  as  be  got 
a  good  penny  by  the  event,  be  was 
not  so  affected  by  the  loss  he  hmi 
sustained,  as  to  be  rendered  indil&r- 
ent  to  what  was  passing  around  hiin  ; 
and  he  joined  us  at  the  Harrow, 
where  we  happened  to  be  met  at  sap- 
per when  the  coach  arrived  wbidi 
brought  him.  His  face  was  full  of 
importance,  but  he  soon  got  vent. 

"  What  think  you,"  said  he,  "  o' 
their  braw  new  Academy  which  they 
have  opened  in  the  north  side  of  tfate 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh?  I  suppose 
it  is  mostly  supported  by  Indians, 
for  the  great  object  there  is  to  keep 
the  casts  separate  from  one  another  ; 
and  there  are  such  things  as  these  ib 
Scotland,  as  well  as  Hindostan.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Esst^ 
Sirs,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  West: 
high  cast  men  are  to  be  kept  away 
from  the  contamination  of  Pariat% 
and  men  of  rank  will  no  longer  be 
troubled  in  having  shabby  fellows 
hung  round  their  specks  throcuh  lile^ 
constantly  boring  them  (as  they  sl- 
lege  they  have  been  wont  to  do)  fo 
kirks,  and  custom-house  appoint* 
ments — all  for  no  other  reason,  for- 
sooth, but  because  the  young  gentle- 
men, in  the  days  of  yore,  got  Am 
with  the  biiffers,  or  skaited  and  fished 
with  them.  But  what  shall  I  tdl  you 
further  about  it?  The  youngstos  tfe 
not  to  be  taught  there  to  pronounce 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  the 
same  broad,  manly,  and  ^ntpet  man- 
ner as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  did, 
and  as  is  actually  adopted  in  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  CMtb,  ex- 
cept in  the  southern  part  of  our  own 
little  island.  No,  Sir  ;  though  resi- 
dent in  Caledonia,  they  are  to  be  in- 
structed to  nap  and  Eriglify  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that  if  those  great  andents* 
and  our  renowned  countryman,  Bu- 
chanan, were  to  raise  their  august 
heads  from  their  tombs,  they  oould 
not  understand  a  word  cf  it.  Oh !" 
addedhe, "  what  would  our  old  friekMi 
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Professor  Dalzdl  say  to  all  this, 
could  he  also  look  up  and  witness  it  ? 
Well  do  I  remember  his  sonsey  face 
beaming  with  literary  enthusiasm,  as 
if  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses,  or,  as 
Bums  says,  as  if  Phcebus  and  die 
£unou8  Nine  had  been  glowering  o*er 
him  when  he  was  every  day  repeat- 
ing to  us  his  fsTourite  lines  in  Ho- 


*•  Gnfif  fngenhun,  Gndis  dedit  ore  rotunda 
Mosaloqai.' 

Alas!  where,  in  that  crack  semi- 
nary, would  he  find  the  os  rotun^ 
dum ;  the  true,  deep,  sonorous  clas- 
sical intonation,  which  was  wont  (as 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  according  to  uie 
Soectator,  said  of  the  song  of  Chevy 
Cnaoe)  to  rouse  our  young  hearts 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  r" 

So  said  our  worthy  Thwackum, 
with  all  his  esprit  de  corps,  when  Dr 
Pilmore  took  up  the  debate.  *'  Fes- 
tina  leDte,  Domine"  said  he;  *^  hooly 
and  fairly  ;  you  spoke  of  Buchanan, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  change  ci 
market-days  since  his  time.  Jingling 
Geordy  Herriot,  his  friend,  when  he 
farmed  roles  for  his  hospital,  direct- 
ed his  boys  not  to  be  taught  English, 
bat  braid  Scotch ;  and  it  is  weelkent, 
that  onr  great  Latin  historian  and 
poet  took  a  guid  wide  mouthful  of 
both  Scotch  and  Latin.  We  had 
onr  ain  Parliament,  and  there 
was  nae  pleading  our  appeals  then 
bdore  Judges  who  had  never  had 
foot  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed ; 
nor  sending  up  to  London  steam-boat- 
fa's  of  our  advocates,  with  their  wigs 
in  band-boxes,  to  quote  the  Pan- 
dects to  them.  But,  as  the  auld  song 
o'  Tarnuronnke  says,  '  Scotland's 
tamed  to  England  now' — tempora 
mtdantur — and  we  must  accommo- 
date oursel's  to  the  change." 

Here  Mr  Plowshare  stepped  for- 
ward, in  a  derisive  tone :  *'  What  !'* 
said  he,  ''  Doctor,  because  half-a- 
dozen  lads  go  to  London  yearly,  from 
the  whole  Scotch  bar,  to  plead  ap- 
peals, would  you  really  depart  from 
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the  language  of  our  forefathers,  as  to 
the  pronouncing  of  the  Latin  tongue 
in  all  matters  whatever,  more  parti- 
cularly when  the  method  adopted  by 
our  venerable  ancestors  was,  as  I 
understand,  that  which  was  sanction- 
ed by  all  other  nations  except  Eng- 
land, and  was  therefore  that  which 
was  used  by  the  Romans  themselves? 
Is  it  necessary,  for  the  aceommoda- 
tion  of  these  blades,  that  all  others 
should  be  incommoded,  and  that 
every  thing  should  be  thrown  topsy 
tvrvy  f  M  ust  Mr  Mein's  or  Mr  Man- 
duhop's  shop-boys  nap  their  drug- 
recipes  f — and  because  a  few  lawvers 
might  find  it  convenient  to  have  tneir 
true  pronunciation  contorted,  must 
the  same  evil  happen  to  all  others, 
(for  all  are  taught  Latin  here,)  whe- 
nier  they  are  preachers  or  procura- 
tors, taylors  or  tide-waiters,  watch- 
makers, wire-workers,  or  writers  to 
the  signet? — No,  Sir;  such  a  thing 
would  be  quite  intolerable.  Let  our 
nation — I  mean  the  general  body  of 
it — retain  their  ancient,  their*  right 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  learned 
languages,  and  what  young  gentle- 
men soever  may  find  it  convenient  to 
be  taught  it  otherwise,' that  they  may 
appear  more  graceful,  as  they  may 
think,  in  another  place,  let  them 
take  nfew  lessons  in  it,  just  for  the 
same  reason,  as  I  have  heard,  that 
these  grown-up  persons  return  again 
to  the  dancing-school  to  be  taught 
quadrilles." 

Here  the  Minister  reminded  us 
how  much  we  were  wandering  fVom, 
or  rather  that  we  had  never  yet 
reached  the  proper  subjects  of  our 
intended  discussion.  That  discus- 
sion then  commenced,  but  my  room 
being  again  out,  your  readers  must 
still  have  a  little  patience,  and  they 
shall  get  it  in  my  next  letter.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am. 

Sir, 
Your  humble  Servant, 
A  Plain  Man. 
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EVENTUAL  DISUSE  OF  WAB-— KETK08FBCTIV8  CITILIZATIOW. 

(Continued from  page  293.^ 
Book  I.  Part  L 

Retrospective  View  of  CiviUxatum. 

This  Part  indndes  six  separate  eras  or  stages.  Each  of  these  stages  pos- 
sesses more  than  one  distinguishing  mark.  We  shall  here,  howerer,  only 
note  the  most  prominent,  and  reserve  for  the  following  Chapters  sach  am- 
plification as  tne  suhject  may  appear  to  require. 

1.  The  tendency  to  settled  hahits  of  Industry. 

S.  Division  of  Labour. 

3.  Internal  Commerce. 

4.  Foreign  Commerce. 

5.  Establishment  of  Christianity. 

6.  Improved  ReUgious  Practice,  and  Civil  Liberty. 

Chapter  L 

THE  FIRST  BTXQE.'^CuUivation  ofthe  Soil — Erection  of  permameni HabHo' 
tions^Fabrication  qf  Implements* 

The  trandtfon  from  barbarism  to  dvilixed  life  is,  at  its  commeDoement, 
so  imperceptible,  as  generally  to  escape  the  observation  of  cultivated  natioDa. 
Savages  occadonallv  lend  Uieir  aid  to  the  productive  powers  of  Nature, 
shelter  themselves  from  the  indemency  of  the  weather  in  ruddy-contrived 
cabins,  and  acquire  the  art  of  fabricating  implements  to  fadlitate  the  pur^ 
veyance  of  foo^,  or  for  purposes  of  defence  or  aggression.  Thev  ar^  not 
strangers  to  the  value  of  sodety,  and  are  susceptibfe  of  some  of  the  virtues 
which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  ages  of  refinement. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  savage  is  the  want  of  suffident  forethought, 
that  first  fruit  of  manly  reason  ;  and  hence  all  his  arrangements  are  bmft 
of  stability,  and  are,  consequently,  useful  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

The  surest  test,  therefore,  of  indpient  dvilixation  is  permanence  in  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  people,  rather  than  the  superior  ingenuity  or  energy 
with  which  thdr  labours  may  be  conducted. 

As  soon  as  the  principle  of  the  exdusive  right  of  the  cultivator  is  in 
some  decree,  however  remote,  applied,  not  only  to  the  produce,  but  to  the 
soil,— when  his  habitation  is  so  constructed  as  firmly  to  withstand  the  rava- 
ges of  repeated  storms, — and  when  the  implements  fabricated  are  contrived 
for  subservience  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  the  destruction 
of  life, — the  industry  of  the  community  has  assumed  a  permanent  character, 
and  the  threshold  of  the  first  stage  of  dvilization  has  been  passed. 

Chapter  11. 
THE  SECOND  STAGE.— JDtvtnon  of  Lobour^'Improved  Implements-^Barter. 

A  rude  dmplidty  p^vades  all  the  arrangements  of  the  first  stage ;  with 
the  second,  commence  those  remarkable  displays  of  ingenuity,  which,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  so  frequently  exdte 
our  admiration. 

^  The  classification  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  industry,  and  their  indi- 
vidual appropriation  by  distinct  portions  of  the  community,  are  important 
results  of  the  operations  of  reason,  all  the  valuable  fruits  or  which  can  only 
be  reaped  in  times  of  very  superior  refinement.  When  the  prindple,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  understood,  as,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  a  general  guide,  sodety  has  made  a  marked  step  in  the  progreai  of 
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dTtlisatlon.  To  that  time  we  are  to  look  as  the  true  era  of  the  hirth  of 
the  arts,  all  the  indirect  attempts  of  the  preceding  age,  towards  their  crea* 
don,  consisting  of  little  more  than  desultory  and  ine^ectual  efforts  of  im« 
mature  reason,  divested  of  knowledge,  and  working  without  design. 

The  earliest  resort  to  a  systematic  division  of  labour  is  the  principal  in- 
dicaiioo  of  the  arrival  of  tne  second  stage.  The  other  circumstances  by 
which  it  mav  be  discerned  arc  the  direct  consequences  of  that  practice.  An 
increase  in  the  number,  and  an  improved  formation  of  the  instruments  of 
art,  naturallj  result  from  the  exclusive  application  of  thought  to  particular 
otyects :  besides  an  attention  to  value,  on  the  score  of  utility,  the  design  is 
conceived  of  recommending  their  use  by  the  beauty  of  their  construction  ; 
and  thus  taste  and  interest  insensibly  unite  in  facilitating  the  improvement 
of  manufactures. 

The  custom  of  exchanging  commodities  is  probably  not  altogether  un- 
known to  the  people  of  the  first  stage ;  but  a  regular  system  of  barter  can 
be  introduced  only  at  its  termination.  Trade  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  before  that  division  has  been  effected,  the  reciprocal 
transfer  of  property,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  take 
place  to  any  important  extent.  Even  in  the  second  stage,  nothing  like  a 
regular  system  of  commerce  is  instituted.  The  practice  of  foreign  com- 
merce only  commences  with  the  fourth  era ;  and  that  lower  scale  of  the  tra- 
ding prioeiple,  which,  although  confined  to  domestic  transactions,  is  prevalent 
thioaghout  the  community,  is  known  only,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  thirds 
Its  limita  in  the  second  stage  are  easily  discernible.  During  that  period, 
no  established  circulating  medium  is  recognised ;  but  an  improvement  is 
gradually  made  upon  the  ordinary  details  of  barter,  by  tne  occasional 
adoption  cf  a  temporary  standard  of  value.  Thus,  instead  of  a  direct  valua* 
tion  of  two  several  articles  by  their  supposed  relation  to  each  Other,  refer* 
ence  is  had  to  a  third  commodity,  as  the  common  measure  of  both.  This 
apparently  slight  deviation  from  the  simplest  of  all  the  rules  of  exchange 
is  sufficiently  convenient  for  the  wants  of  the  time.  Another  of  its  marks 
IS  the  formation  of  hamlets  for  the  readier  dispatch  of  business,  and  which, 
in  the  succeeding  era,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  regular  market  towns^ 

Chapter  II J. 

THE  THIRD  staOe. — tntemol  Commerce — Established  Circulating  Medium 

— Invention,  or  use  of  Letiers-^Science — Public  Worship. 

By  internal  commerce,  we  would  be  understood  to  include,  not  only  the 
direct  personal  trauMctions  between  man  and  man,  but  such  as  take  place 
by  die  occasional  intervention  of  agents  between  detached  and  distant  quar* 
ters  of  the  same  community.  These  more  complicated  transactions  soon 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  circulating  medium,  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  that  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter.  Beasts  of  burden,  or  other  of  the 
tame  animals,  have  frequently,  in  times  of  greater  ignorance,  been  referred  to 
as  measures  of  value ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  period  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, recourse  is  had  to  a  metallic  currency.  By  a  natural  train  of  ideas, 
the  preference  is  given  for  this  purpose  to  the  useful,  above  what  have  since 
been  designated  as  the  precious  metals.  In  this  selection,  the  good  serise  of 
the  rude  may,  on  a  superficial  view,  appear  to  exceed  that  of  a  more  refined 
age  ;  but  a  just  appreciation  of  real  practical  expediency  will  not  fail  to 
vindicate  the  superior  choice  of  the  latter. 

The  invention  of  letters  by  such  of  the  nations  who,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world,  had  no  means  of  resorting  to  the  short  and  easy  process  of  imi'» 
tation  ;  and  the  use  of  letters  by  those  which,  in  later  times,  could  avail 
tbemsdves  of  the  prior  acquisitions  of  their  neighbours — each  take  their 
date  from  the  third  stage  of  civilization. 

In  the  same  era,  man,  not  content  with  the  mere  practical  improvement 
of  the  arts,  enters  into  abstract  inquiries  respecting  their  principles  ;  the  ru* 
diments  of  science  are  formed;  and  Mind  begins  generally  to  aspire  to  her 
legitimate  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  society. 

VOL.  XV.  •  3  D 
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Religion,  too,  claims  her  share  in  the  complicated  interests  of  the  t 
The  vague  traditions  derived  from  a  harharous  age,  and  the  irregular  su- 
perstitions of  the  family-hearth,  are  fashioned  into  form  and  method,  under 
the  management  of  a  cunning  priesthood :  temples  are  erected,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  national  faith  is  estahlished.  It  would  he  dificuU  to  ascertain 
whether  the  march  of  improvement  has  heen,  on  the  whole,  advaooed  or 
retarded  by  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Gentile  world.  Man  has  ever 
shewn  himself  least  capable  in  the  management  of  this,  his  most  important 
concern :  conscious  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  religion,  he  has  uni- 
formly, when  left  to  his  own  choice,  selected  that  which  presented  itsdf  to 
him  in  the  most  odious  and  disgusting  colours.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
this  singular  fact,  if  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  explanation  given  of  it  in  the 
page  of  Scripture?  And  where  shall  we  seek  for  a  more  striking  illnstratioB 
iji  the  wonderful  conformity  of  experience  to  those  theoretical  condnsioiis 
we  are  naturally  led  to  draw  from  its  perusal  ? 

Chapter  IK 

TftE  FOOBTH  8 TAOB.— -Foreign  Commerce — Improved  Cireulaiing-  Medimm 
— General  Improvements. 

That  enlarged  system  of  trade  which  includes  the  frequent  interchange  of 
the  products  of  climes  widely  remote  from  each  other,  is  necessarily  coo- 
ducted  upon  a  plan  of  reciprocal  enterprise.  In  its  lowest  character,  a  na- 
tion, in  an  advanced  sta^e  of  civilization,  carries  its  produce  to  one  of  info- 
rior  rank,  without  receiving  a  return  of  eommercial  visits.  The  people  whose 
intercourse  with  foreigners  is  confined,  as  in  the  latter  case,  to  a  mere  pas- 
dve  dependence  upon  the  enteiprise  of  others,  do  not  yet  enjoy  a  foreign 
commerce  of  the  nature  to  which  we  would  be  understood  to  allude  in  this 
chapter,  and  have  consequently  not  arrived  at  the  fourth  stage  of  dvilixa- 
tion. 

An  extended  foreign  commerce  produces  extraordinarv  changes  in  the 
moral  and  political  relations  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  jnractised. 
One  of  its  earliest  eflfects  is,  an  important  improvement  in  the  circulatii^ 
medium,  to  which,  obvious  as  it  is,  we  advert,  in  order  to  close  at  once  the 
slight  notice  which  this  matter,  as  connected  with  our  subject,  appeared  to 
require.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  comniodi- 
ties  in  use,  together  with  the  increasing  competition  of  merchants,  lead  to 
considerable  nicety  in  the  balance  of  values.  The  cost  of  production,  or  the 
value  of  the  labour  employed  to  render  the  article  available  for  use,  is  found, 
under  the  more  complicated  system,  to  be  frequently  either  above  or  below 
the  market  price,  wnich  is  peculiarly  afiected  by  the  greater  fluctuation  in 
the  supply  and  demand.  To  meet  these  fluctuations,  a  measure  of  a  finer 
texture,  or  possessed  of  a  higher  discriminatory  power  than  that  which  be- 
longs to  an  article  of  very  common  occurrence,  is  required ;  and  gold  and 
silver  (metals  which,  on  account  of  tbeir  comparative  rarity,  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  of  great  practical  use)  seem  to  have  been  assigned  by 
an  all-sufficient  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  valuaUe  pur- 
pose. By  the  application  of  this  general  medium  of  exchange,  the  dissimi- 
lar products  of  distant  countries  are  readily  measured  with  each  other.  In 
later  times,  a  refinement  takes  place,  even  upon  this  artificial  system,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  which,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  l^ghly 
conducive  to  commercial  aggrandisement. 

To  dwell  on  the  well-known  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  is  unne- 
cessary:  its  incipient  practice,  and  subsequent  enhancement,  form  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  the  fourth  era ;  and  it  may  be  otherwise  characterised  as  being 
mainly  instrumental  to  the  attainment  of  that  high  state  of  civilization,  S 
which  man,  bv  the  mere  strength  of  reason,  is  susceptible.  lU  beneficial 
influence,  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  unquestionable; 
and  although,  in  an  [age  where  folly  and  ignorance  predominate,  it  more 
often  seems  to  diffuse  habits  of  depravity  than  to  foster  the  intereste  of  vir- 
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foe,  its  final  affisct  upon  public  morals  will  be  equally  praiaeworthy.  If  it 
•omeCiiDes  appears  to  create  prqudioes,  its  true  tendency  is  to  eradicate 
them  ;  and  after  the  unreasonable  jealousies  and  discord  which,  in  its  im- 
mature state,  it  foments,  ha?e  given  way  to  the  just  and  liberal  opinions  of 
lacre  enlightened  times,  its  acknowledged  operation  will  be  to  assist  in  the 
propagation  of  a  spirit  of  peace  and  universal  benevolence. 

Chapter  V. 
THE  FIFTH  STAGE. — EstobUshment  of  Christianitf/. 

At  this  point  of  our  analysis,  some  striking'  views,  connected  with  our 
tbeoty  of  tne  progress  of  civilization,  press  upon  our  minds ;  but  we  choose 
to  defer,  for  the  present,  such  general  observations  which  might  impede  the 
npid  sketch  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Independently  of  the  peculiar  classification  x>f  our  subject  already  adopted, 
there  still  remain  two  other  general  heads  under  which  it  is  material  to  con- 
aider  it.  That  man  has  existed,  from  the  first  age  of  the  world,  in  a  state  of 
deprivation  of  high  endowments  originally  attached  to  his  nature, — that,  after 
the  la^  of  a  destined  term,  he  was  to  be  favoured  by  the  partial  restora- 
tion, if  not  of  the  lost  endowments  themselves,  at  least  of  some  of  the  happy 
fruits  they  were  calculated  to  secure, — are  points  of  faith*  the  foundation  for 
which  we  assume  to  be  sufficiently  established.  Considering  mankind,  in 
their  character,  as  labourers  in  the  great  field  of  improvement,  it  is  evident 
that  that  portion  who  were  to  be  born  under  the  new  dispensation  would 
be,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  more  efficient  than  their  weak  and  ignorant 
predecessors.  Hence,  an  obvious  distinction  to  be  held  in  view  between 
Pagan  and  Christian  civilization,  both  as  reacts  the  progress  and  the  qua^ 
lity  of  the  improvements  achieved. 

The  Sfth  era  i$  marked,  not  by  the  introduction  only,  but  by  the  estab* 
lishmept  of  jChristianity  in  the  community,  as  the  standard,  or  rather  most 
Ikvoured  religion.  Like  the  prior  stages  of  civilization,  it  is  experienced  by 
diflferent  jpiitipns  at  difikent  periqds  of  time,  atid  is  still  unknown,  at  leas( 
practically,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

We  ha^e  thus  assigned  to  Christianity  a  definite  amount  of  influence  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  ;  but  we  sh|tll,  hereafter,  ^more  fully  develope  our 
reasons  fpr  attributing  to  it  the  particular  station  here  pointed  out  in  its  ref- 
lation to  jodal  iinpro.vement.  At  present,  it  is  only  necessfury  tp  remark,  in 
▼indication  of  its  supreme  importance,  as  connected  with  the  subject  before 
us,  that  this  holy  dispensation  is  unquestionably,  although  it  may  appear  to 
us  mysteriously,  interwoven  with  our  nature  as  living  as  well  as  rational  an4 
responsible  beings ;  that  it  is  therefore  not  only  instrumental  in  imjNroving 
our  present  condition,  bu^  in  its  institution,  is  the  actual  cause  or  ground  of 
our  yerv  existence.  Nothing  is  more  clear,  at  least  to  the  sincere  inquirer 
after  religious  truth,  that  the  human  race,  at  this  moment,  survives  only 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  and,  indeed,  who  that  duly  reflects 
upon  the  blindness  and  depravity  of  the  early  times  can  deny  to  it  a  power 
and  operation  of  this  hign  character  ?  Through  a  tortuosus  traditionary 
channel,  we  may  trace  to  the  same  source  even  the  feeble  moral  lights  of  the 
most  barbarous  people :  to  what  a  state  of  indescribable  darkness  ^d^iseiy 
must  the  entire  family  of  man  have  falle;n,  if  left  wWly>  instead,  as  at  this 
moment,  partiaUv,  without  an  efficient  celestial  revelation,  and  the  secret  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit !  Can  we  suppose,  that  beings  so  circum- 
stanced would  have  been  permitted,  by  ^e^-wise  Creator,  to  furopagate  the 
pains  of  a  burdensome  existence  among  their  descendants  for  innumerable 
ages  ?  After  all  the  laborious,  but  praiseworthy,  commentaries  of  theolo- 
gians, with  what  a  weight  of  proof  aoes  this  sing^  consideration  bear  upon 
the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  dispensation ! 

Had  the  peculiar  circumstances  which,  altogether,  serve  to  form  our  no- 
tion of  that  dispensation,  been  unnecessary,  and  consequently  not  existed, 
the  whole  economy  of  man  would  have  been  essentially  diflerent  from  wl^^t 
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it  now  actually  af^pears  to  be.  The  comparative  evils  and  blesaiiigl  of  bir* 
barism  and  civilization  would  bave  been  unknown.  Societies  wotdd  have 
been  bound  together  by  ties,  of  which,  in  our  present  state  of  bUndness,  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  There  would  probably  have  been  room 
and  occasion  for  improvement ;  but  it  would  never  have  been  the  reralt  of 
a  selfish  and  criminal  emulation.  Strangers  to  the  melancholy  and  hvmili* 
ating  circumstances  under  which  Christianity  has  been  introduced  to  oar 
notice,  the  human  race  would  still  have  been  Christian^  in  the  true  and  per- 
fect sense  of  the  term.  They  would  have  known  (more  intimately  than  we 
can  hope  to  know)  the  will  of  God,  and  have  dwelt  under  the  guidance  of 
his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  Christianity.  In  this  way,  undoubt- 
edly, Christianity  is  difibsed  over  innumerable  worlds :  myriads  of  pec^Ie, 
surpassing  in  numbers  the  calculation  of  a  celestial  capacity,  live  under  the 
blessed  dispensation,  and  differ  only  from  us  in  the  form  in  which  itpreients 
itself  to  their  minds :  it  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  their  preKfit 
pleasures,  and  it  will  be  their  happiness  and  glory  to  all  eternity. 

Christianity  is,  then,  an  essential  element  of  social  improvement  Dit* 
terted  and  perverted,  it  enters  into  the  religious  creed  of  the  uncultivsted 
savage :  it  shines,  with  more  or  less  light,  through  the  mists  of  the  niort 
diverse  superstitions.  Among  the  nations  who  have  openly  acknowled^ 
its  influence,  it  reigns  with  veyy  dissimilar  powers ;  and  it  would  be  the 
highest  presumption  to  assert  that  it  has  already  attained,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries,  its  just  pre-eminence.  To  what  extent  it  has  oecs- 
aionally  improved  the  mind  of  the  individual,  the  pure  of  heart,  in  the 
fervour  of  accepted  devotion,  in  the  hour  of  a  happy  dissolution,  no  correct 
estimate  can  be  formed  ;  but  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  no  coromooity 
has  yet  arrived,  in  its  religious  attainments,  at  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion. Assuming,  however,  as  a  proposition  sufficiently  plain,  that  mafikiiid 
ejcist  only  in  consequence  of  the  saving  influence  of  Christianity,  notwith* 
standing  its  apparently  limited  application  in  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
we  feel  justified  in  considering  the  period  of  its  public  recognition— t.e.  its 
voluntary  acceptation  as  the  standard  of  religious  faith  by  the  roajoiity  of 
the  particular  community — as  the  commencement  of  a  separate  era  in  the 
order  of  civilization. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  important  event  to  the  fortunate  society,  the 
passage  of  the  latter  into  the  fifth  era  will  have  been  accomnljahed.  The 
amount  of  social  improvement,  attained  in  the  age  to  which  this  distinctiTC 
mark  is  affixed,  must  be  necessarily  varied  by  circumstances.  It  is  admitted, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  first  experienced,  it  appesn 
nnder  an  aspect  somewhat  discouraging.  Besides  the  characters  com  men  to 
It,  under  every  variety  of  time  and  place,  many  circumstances  combined  to 
distinguish,  most  unfavourably,  that  particular  instance.  In  the  prevailing 
habits  and  transactions  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  by  the 
Roman  government,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  there  appears,  undoubt- 
edly, much  more  to  deplore  than  to  commend.  The  fourth  era  had,  indeed, 
been  surmounted ;  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciencw, 
and  commerce  had  expanded  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world  5 
but  the  times  were  loaded  with  their  congenial  errors  and  vices— a  /awe 
system  of  religion  still  practically  predominant,  loose  morals,  and  a  ferocioui 
passion  for  predatory  warfare.  The  meek  spirit  of  Christianity  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  most  unruly  elements.  It  was  accordingly,  to  our  limUea 
apprehension  at  least,  slow  in  its  operation,  and  its  immediate  i^^'^'*^?^ 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  uncommon  gloom.  That  it  finally  triumphed 
over  these  difficulties  is  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  its  genuinencsa  and 
excellence. 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  any  other  marks  which  distinguish  this 
stage.  We  should,  perhaps,  in  vain  seek  for  any  that  would  tend  to  enhance 
iu  value.  It  will  be  hereafter  shown,  that  it  is  an  age  over  whose  fortuncf 
prejudice  exercises  a  very  extensive  influence,  of  which  the  fatal  cffbct8,npon 
the  course  of  improvement,  but  too  clearly  appear  in  the  instance  already 
cited. 
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Chapter  FL 
THE  SIXTH  8TA0B.— /mpnwerf  Religious  Practice  and  Civil  Liberty. 

The  general  feattm  of  the  shttb  em  is  the  indirieiit  attetnpt  toWtrds  thtf 
nuiTerssl  prsetictl  application  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  highest  degree  of  purity  in  morals,  and  in  religious  practice,  is  an  in« 
dispensable  ingredient  of  Christianity :  before  the  existence  of  ciyil  liberty^ 
the  public  mind  is  vitiated,  and  is  utterlr  incapaMe  of  attaining  to  that  mo- 
rml  and  religious  pnrfty  which  Christiamty  imperatiTely  requires. 

Hence,  with  a  view  to  general  utility,  an  indissoluble  connection  between 
political  freedom  and  genuine  Christianity; 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  system  of  slavery  pervaded  idl 
the  relations  of  public  and  domestic  life :  the  magistrate  was  the  tyrant  of 
the  people, — the  child  the  bondsman  of  the  parent.  Immediately  after  the 
reeeption  of  that  religion,  an  ignorant  age  applied  to  its  practice  the  same 
rigid  principle.  Its  teachers  either  aimed  at  supplandng  the  lay  despots,  or, 
by  connifing  at  their  injusdce,  endeavoured  to  secure  a  ware  of  their  power  ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  unhallowed  project,  some  of  the  worst  super^ 
adtions  of  toe  dark  ages  became,  by  the  joint  operadon  of  chance  and  design, 
insensibly  mingled  with  the  rites  and  insdtutions  of  the  Christian  church. 
.  In  this  state  must  affltirs  be  conceived  to  be  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  era ; 
di6  first  great  act  of  the  sixth  is  the  attempt  to  affix  a  barrier  to  the  grow- 
ing evil,  and  the  second  to  commence  the  mighty  and  arduons  work  of  its 
destruction. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  principal  Enropean 
states,  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  era,  as  it  is  here  defined,  was  ooin<* 
ddent  with  the  revival  of  letters,  and  with  important  geographical  discover* 
ies  in  the  southern  and  western  quarters  of  the  globe.  While  the  former 
event  mainly  contributed  to  the  work  of  reformadon,  the  latter  probably,. 
by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  ruling  despou,  and  by  diverdne  to  the 
pursuit  of  gain  the  attendon  of  numerous  discontented  spirits,  tended  for  a 
time  to  check  its  progress.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  ceruin  that  the. 
most  refined  of  exisdng  nadons  are  sdll  toUing  in  this  the  last  of  the 
known  stages  of  civilisation, — some  yet  insecure  of  the  venturous  ascent  to* 
the  preliminary  step  ;  others  making  their  difficult  way  over  the  higher 
groiuid ;  a  few,  a  very  few,  glowing  with  generous  ardour  and  with  reno* 
vated  strength  at  the  opening  prospect  to  which  they  have  at  length  attained 
of  the  bright  but  untried  region  before  them* 

Of  the  eventual  happy  result  of  their  labours  no  well-regulated  mind 
can  entertain  a  doubt.  But  in  the  favour  of  our  hopes  we  are  not  to  c]oa6 
our  eyes  to  the  difficuldes  of  the  pursuit.  One  of  the  most  apparent  of  these 
difficuldes  consists  in  the  wide  spread  of  that  political  hyfockisy,  which, 
founded  upon  the  most  fiagitious  and  brutal  selfishness,  and  availing  itself 
of  the  still  imperfect  diffusion  of  public  instrucdon,  successftUly  wars  against 
reformation,  bv  attempting  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  two  grand  social 
bulwarks — rehgion  and  liberty,  which  are  its  objects.  The  possessor  of 
usurped  power  professes  to  extend  his  protecdon  to  the  one,  while  he  openly 
tramples  upon  the  other ;  and  as  they  are  essentially  inseparable,  he  is  thus 
insiduously  employed  in  the  deterioradon  or  overthrow  of  both. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  sole  support  of  that  unmeasured  dominion  of 
the  few  over  the  will  and  fortunes  of  the  many,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  present  age,  eOndnues  to  be  but  too  generally  exercised,  is  public 
opinion,  it  will  be  albwed  that  we  have  pointed  to  the  chief  impediment  to 
reformadon.  But  the  true  cause  of  the  sdll  imperfect  state  of  practical 
Christiamty,  and  of  civil  liberty,  is  popular  ignorance,  which,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  many  remarkable  and  gradrying  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  its 
mdnal  decay,  is  still  every  where  predominant:  in  that  ignorance  religion 
has  the  worst  foe,  tyranny  its  firmest  proctector;  and  the  probability  of  its 
eventual  extirpation,  as  peculiarly  affbcdog  the  sul^ect  before  the  reader, 
must  therefore  form  a  principal  object  for  investigation  in  the  second  part  d 
this  book. 
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The  general  iDcreaae  of  human  knowledge^  in  tlmost  all  the  Tarkma  de- 
partments which  it  embraces,  is  so  obvious  an  attendant  upon  the  sixth 
stage,  as  we  have  thus  slightly  described  it,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
allude  further  to  that  more  general  class  of  improvement  in  this  place.  Bo- 
sides  the  growing  disposition  to  reform,  no  other  peculiar  mark  of  this  era 
can  be  produced  than  that  which  renders  it  so  especially  interesting  to  our 
contemporaries — namely,  the  fact  of  its  including  the  highest  point  of  civi* 
lieation  which  the  world  is  yet  capable  of  epjoying.  To  this  point  few  na- 
tions have  yet  arrived — perhaps  there  are  none  that  have  completely  attained 
it.  The  precise  ideas  to  be  atuched  to  it,  as  the  outer  limit  of  the  sixth 
stage  of  civilization,  will  be  best  delineated  when  we  diall  have  to  deacriba 
the  one  by  which,  according  to  our  theory,  it  is  j^o  be  sucpeeded. 

CTo  be  continued.  J 


<f p&tle  from  tjie  ;fHoon* 

To  a  learned  and  celebrated  Prcfrnor^  occasioned  by  Ms  aspersions  on  her  character^ 
in  the  22d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 


Though  ftur  your  philosophic  eye  can 
range. 
Yon  may  perhaps  deem  this  epistle  strange: 
Though  tons  of  Sdence  join  to  laud  your 


Thehr  notes  xe-echo*d  \^  the  tcump  .of 

Fame, 
From  orient  climes,  where  kstiog  sum* 

mer  smiles. 
To  where  the  negro  sighs  imwestem  isles ;~ 
From  Table  £iy,  on  Afric*s  southern 

coast, 
To  Russian  regions  of  thelcnout  and  frosty 
Tet  it  peiliaps  a  S8ge*8  mind  may  cheer, 
To  find  his  fiune  has  reach'd  another 

sphere ; 
And  1m  may  reckon  H  no  common  boon 
To  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  Moon. 
But  some  may  boast  of  what  should  he 


And  some  we  know  are  ^damn*d  to 

lasting  fiune;** 
As  he  of  old,  who,  fain  to  be  admired. 
With  ruthless  hand  Diana's  temple  fir*d ; 
And  some  pursuing  fame,   in   modern 

days. 
Are  pleasM  if  fools  huzza,  and  blockheads 

gaze. 
^  The  court,  the  camp,**  the  pulpit,  and 

the  schools, 
Have  each  alloy  of  dunces,  knaves,  and 

fools: 
The  needle  kings  have  for  the  sceptre 

plied; 
In  dire  destruction  heroes  place  thehr 

pride; 
Some  peers  are  proud  of  driving  foar.in. 

hand. 
While  others  seek  the  pugilistic  stand  ; 
And  Hatton*Garden  proves  the  cassock*s 

power. 
Where  ears  are  eharm*d  with  nonsense  by 

the  hour ; 


Even  sons  of -Scienoe  may  tbemsebresile- 

oeive, 
And  fine-apnn  theories  for  Guts  believe ; 
Yet  still  of  such  I  would  not  lightly  deem, 
^f  Homer  nods,  why  may  not  sages  4ream? 
Ai^d  Fancy,  through  her  gay  prismatu: 

glass. 
Before  the  dasded  s^ht  make  olgects 

pass, 
As  light  pelludd,  through  that  medium 

seen. 
May  shine  in  orange,  y  idet,  red,  and  green. 
Hence,  Sir,  though  you  hare  foully 
stsii^d  my  name, 
I  more  your  radmess  than  your  candour 

blame; 
For  Science  has,  perhaps,  been  off  her 

station. 
And  left  her  son  in  some  hsHocination. 
You've  said,  when  I  illuminate  your  nigbt, 
I  shine  but  with  a  phosphorescent  Ugbt ; 
As  fish,  their  natural  taste  and  sweeUMss 

lott. 
Still  shine  the  brightest,  when  they  stink 

the  most. 
Still  worse — (I  blush  it  should  on  earth 

be  told)— 
You*ve  said,  Tm  past  my  prime,  and 

waning  old, 
A  withered,  wrinkled  beldame,  gaunt  and 

grim, 
WHl   soon    he  blind— my  eyes  already 

dim! 
I*m  termM  a  female,  by  your  folks  bekm; 
By  rules  of  gallantry  our  claims  you 

know; 
Nought  sooner  puU  a  spinster  In  a  rage, 
Than  just  to  hint  In  public  at  her  age. 
You  say  my  form  is  sinkmg  in  decay. 
And  soon  opaque,  must  be  forgot  for  ayef 
Vm  well  aware  my  beauties  wax  and 

wane; 
But  stin  rcncW*d,  I  smile  and  shine  again. 


199^2  Sfitikfnm  4h^  Moon. 

•Andy  wont  of  an,  my  honest  fiune  joa*Ye 
danderM, 

ADcgiiig   that  I    f^om  my  ptth  haye 
wandered; 

Have  broadly  hinted  I*m  of  spariout  birth. 

Made  me  a  sutject  for  licentious  mirth  ; 

Blear-eyed,  old,  ugly,  and  a  strolllDg  va- 
grant! 

Say,  can  I  calmly  bear  soch  scandal  fla- 
grant? 

Tet'you  this  gosdp  fkr  abroad  have  blaz*d, 

And  though  philosophers  may  read  a- 
xnaz*d. 

Such  is  the  fiune  of  Constable  and  you. 

The  multitude  may  think  your  reveries 
true. 
From  Natnre*s  birth,  in  every  clime 
andage, 

Tve    shone  contpicnous    in  her  varied 

Her  beauties  soften*d,  and  her  sons  in- 

spir*d. 
By  lovers  courted,  and  by  bards  admir*d: 
For,  though  I  didm  as  mine  the  min- 
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My  throne  the  summit  of  a  poet*s  brain, 
l*ve  other  subjects  than  the  sons  of  song ; 
In  learning's  realms,  far  more  to  me  be- 
long. 
Who  hold  long  vigils  o*et  the  midnight  oil. 
With  all  the  pleasing  pains  of  menUl  toil ; 
He  who  in  metaphysics*  boundless  maze 
And  trackless  wilds,  lost  and  bewilder'd 

strays; 
The  sage  who  dives  too  deep,  or  soars  too 

high. 
With  brain  beclouded,  like  a  wintry  sky ; 
The  theorist,  still  scheming  sonoething  new. 
Which  Fancy's  magic  lantern  sets  in  view; 
Dreamers,  who  sacred  mysteries  explore ; 
FreethinkerB,  wreck*d  on  Pyrrho's  dismal 

shore; 
0*er  these,  and  many  more,  I  daim  to 

reign. 
As  surely  as  I  rule  the  boundless  main  : 
Yon  at  my  levee  I  have  sometimes  seen, 
^  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  for  between  ;** 
But  all  connection  henceforth  I  disclaim. 
For  you  have  held  me  up  to  public  shame ; 
And  I  must  Mush  to  shew  my  circling 

hom« 
Bdina*s  children  laughing  me  to  scorn. 
Perhaps  you  prize  that  gas,  in  splen- 
dour bright. 
Beyond  my  chastely  smiling,  silvery  light ; 
It  sheds  around,  I  own,  a  dazzling  glare. 
Yet  IS,  at  best,  but  unsubstantial  afar : 
When  tempests  rise,  and  winds  are  beU 

lowing  round, 
A  Uast  may  plunge  your  streets  in  gloom 

profound ; 
And  when  'your  lamps  in  garish  lustre 

shine, 
Theh-  brightest  blaze  can    never   rival 
mine; 


For  be  who  lovea  to 
charms. 

Whose  breast  the  glow  of  purple  twi- 
light warms. 

Beyond  the  brightest  diemic  flame  will 
prize 

My  chaster  light,  that  gilds  the  azure 
skies. 

If  you  have  in  meridian  moohligfat  stood 

Within  the  courts  of  royal  Holyrood, 

Around  its  arches  cast  your  glistening  eye. 

While  clouds  were  gUding  lightly  o*er  the 
«ky. 

And  there  beheld  the  slanting  shadows  foil 

In  changing  curves  and  angles  on  the 
wall; 

Or,  if  you  e*er  have  pans*d,  to  see  my 
smiles. 

When  solemn  sflence  hover*d  round  St. 
Giles, 

Till  slow  the  midnight  hour  was  peal*d 
by  Time, 

And  mark*d  the  shadow  from  its  spire 
sublime; 

Or,  where  the  Castle  rock*s  rude,  beetling 
form 

Frowns  stem  defiance   to  the  wintery 
storm. 

If  you  have  seen  its  hoary  masses  throw 

Their  deepening  shadows  on  the  vale  be- 
low; 

Or,  on  the  Calton  Hill  have  mused  alone, 

When  I,  foil  orb'd,  in  cloudless  lustrs 
shone. 

And  *midst  the  stillness  of  the  night  pro- 
found. 

Have  gaz*d  on  all  the  glorious  prospect 
round ; 

Edina  stretching  wide,  in  rich  array. 

Her  temples,  palaces,  and  turrets  grey  ; 

On  every  side,  gay  villas  dimly  seen. 

Obscurely  pe^>ing  through  the  woodlands 
green  ; 

You  must  have  felt  that  I  could  light  a  fire. 

Which  all  the  works  of  art  could  ne'er 
inspire. 
The  Old  Grey-Friars  have  you  at  twi- 
light trod. 

And  paused,  to  mark  the  dew-besprinkled 
sod. 

Where  lie  the  martyr'd,  stiU  remember*d 
dead. 

Who  for  Reh'gkms  Freedom  fought  and 
bled; 

Who,  dauntless,  met  Oppresrion*s  swdling 
flood. 

And  seal*d  their  testhnony  with  their 
blood? 

In  Canongate,  have  yon  e*er  heav*d  your 
sighs. 

Where,  cold  in  dust,  a  hapless  minstrel 
lies; 

The  spot  still  dearer  for  the  wreath  en- 
twined 

By  kindred  genius,  heir  of  fate  unkind  ? 
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Oe,  in  the  Caltoa   haveryoa 

.  shade 
Xast  bj  the  am,  wbeee  Huine*s  remaiito 

are  laid  ? 
On  dewy  gran  or  monumental  atone  ?    . 
Your  conscious  heart  must  fiael,    your 

tongue  must  own. 
My  iight  sheds  iustre  on  the  ^  mighty 

dead," 
And  prompts  the  sigh,  above  tiietr  lonely 

bed! 
Bat  time  has  been,  although  'tis  long 

gone  liy. 
That  few  were  dearer  to  your  heart  than  I, 
When  gloamiog  sports,  with  Mary,  Kate, 

or  Jean, 
l^ed  on  the  light*wing*d  hours  on  Largo 

Green: 
And,  dearer  still,    what   ne*er  can  be 

«g«n, 
iVe  led  you  to  the  lone,  sequestered  glen. 
When  you  have  blam*d  the  lingering  star 

of  day. 
And  joy*d  to  see  his  last  departing  ray  ; 
How  has  your  bosom  blcssM  my  gentle 

Ught, 
DUrUsing  softness  oW  the  shades  of  night. 
To  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  guileless 

fUr, 
By  Love  resistless  led,  to  meet  you  theref 
I*veseen  you  haste  the  timid  maid  to 


Spittle  from  ihe  Mfoan 
the 
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And  gently  lead  her  to  the  mossy  seat, 
Fold  blushing    beauty  in  yoor  clas^g 

arms. 
With   fondness  gazing  on   her  glowing 

charms; 
Have  seen  you  snatch  the  dear,  deHdous 

bliss, 
The  half.4reluctant  and  half-yielding  kiss. 
And  dwell  with  rapture  on  that  dewy 

Up, 
Distilling  nectar  kings  might  stooped  to 

sip. 
And,  as  I  rolPd  in  azure  fields  above. 
Sole 'witness  of  the  vows  and  thefts  of 

love, 
HavemarkM  the  sigh  that  sweUM  the 

virgin  breast. 
Which  heavM  when  to  your  manlier  bo« 

■ompressM; 
Not  vernal  zephyrs,   faint   with   softer 

■Igh, 
When  they  upon  the  primrose*  bosom 

die! 
But  while  indulging  the  delightful  theme. 
The  fond  remembrance  of  a  pleasing 

dream 
Of  what  has  been,  and  ne*er  agidn  can  be. 
Do  you  reflect  how  much  you  owe  to 
me? 


My  pre«nc0  pnp^d  a  Mil,  that  h^  ■- 

veaPd 
What  bashful  mcdflsty  believ*d  cooonTd ; 
DisdosM  the  blush  which  mantled  on  the 


And  told  the  wish  the  tongoa  Kfiis*d  to 


Shed  round  the  fiur  a   softer,  lovdter 

grace. 
Gave  richer  sweetness  to  the  food  em- 
brace, 
A  gentler  lustre  to  her  killing  eye^ 
And  softer  sadness  to  her  parting  sigh. 
Now,  though  I  sddom  thefts  of  loie 
betray. 
Retract  your  slander — or  perhaps  I  majr  I 
In  Ariosto*8  magie  song,  we  find 
What  earthly  treasures  are  to  me  coo- 

8ign*d! 
And  jewels  lost — lamented  by  the  Air, 
Are  found  committed  to  my  gusrrfitfi 

care ; 
'Mong  these  are  some,  which  haply  yoa 

may  know. 
Although  ftom  earth  they  vanisfa*d  long 

agol 
But  verbum  mp.    Do  not  my  hint  de- 
spise. 
Retract  your  calumny — in  time  be  mie ; 
Ot  dread  my  vengeance  to  your  IsteH 

braath. 
My  wrath  nnsated,  when  you   siok  in 

death: 
The  lapse  of  time  shall  not  my  rsge  abate, 
Nor  save  your  dost  from  my  releiuiev 
hate. 
The  sculptured  marble  will  record  yoof 
name, 
A  thousand  tongues  onite  to  speak  yov 

£unet 
But  on  your  dark  and  ^  narrow  hooie** 

my  light 
ttiall  never  shine,  to  cfaeer  your  k»od/ 

night ; 
No  cypress   e*er  shall  wave,  nor  dsi^ 

bloom. 
Nor  dews   descend  above  yoor  k)ady 

tomb; 
Your  turf  shall  never  smOe  hi  rerasl 


Nor  change  of  seasons  on  yoor  grave  be 

seen  I 
Perpetual  firost  shall  there  domioioo  bold, 
The  essence  of  your  Artifldal  Cold  x 
While  I,  your  alander  and  yoor  name  \a 

scorn, 
Purade  my  path,  and  monthly  fiU  my 

horn. 
And  shew  my  face,  unconsdoos  of  decay. 
While  £ilr  Bdtna  stands,  and  agcsioB 

away. 
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«  Hit  mil  liM  got  a  very  dreadfal  leader. 

What  should  he  make  In  the  atliednl  noir. 

The  hoar  so  deep  in  Bight?'— Second  MMoPm  Tragtig* 


On  day  I  chanced  to  stand  upon  the  deck 
Of  an  Italian  argode.    She  rode, 
With  boUjing  uSiy  and  pennon  fluttering, 
Before  the  wind,  as  though  she  were  the 


The  pamper'd  minion  of  that  wanton  sea. 
That  Beeth*d,  and  hissed,  and  bubbled  at 

her  prow, 
And  joyfully  retainM  the  long  white  water 
She  left  behind.    It  was  a  cheerim  sight. 
Cheerfbl  t  ah  no ;  I  had  not  seen  a  groupe 
Of  gall^-slaves,  that  stretdiM  their  weary 

limbs. 
Huddling  together  thehr  half-naked  forms 
lo  squalid  misery.     I  mark*d  the  face 
Of  bold-eyed  YOIany—the  leaden  front— 
The  xi^less  eye,  where    the    Creator*s 


Shtmbers  ob8cor*d,or,  at  the  best,  presents 
But  the  sad  likeness  of  the  moon-struck 

King 
Of  Babylon,  who.  In  his  madness,  wan- 
deed 
From  wilderness  to  wilderness,  from  grove 
To  grove.  And  there  were  features  lovely 

once, 
By  kmg-n^ected  sickness  wasted  now. 
And  worn—the  eye,  by  fVenzy,  changed 
Into  a  fitiU  brilliancy :  all  changed. 
All  taOtxk  fhnn  manhood's  fiur  estate,  to 

worse 
Than  beasts  that  perish  I  To  beguile  the 

long 
And  ling'ring  hours  of  their  captivity. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  should  tell  the 


Of  his  mihappy  bondage.  Various  tales 
Were  tcdd  of  ruffian  fbrce,  of  damned  lust, 
Of  earth's  vile  treasure,-rtale6  of  fraud 

and  falsehood,— 
Of  waylaid  travdlors.    Accursed  Sin 
StrippM  off  her  visor-mask,  and,  midis- 

guis'd, 
ShewM  her  unblushing  face.    Then  came 

a  youth, 
Beauteous  as  he  who  pin*d  with  hopeless 

love 
Of  his  own  comeliness.     His  sunken  eye 
Shone  with 'that  languid  lustre  which  de- 


Fatal  disease.   His  thkk  and  matted  hair 
Shaded  his  features,  and  in  twisted  ten* 

drils 
An  careleas  hangover  a  bloodless  cheek- 
Bloodless,  save  where  one  streak  of  ver* 

mea  shone, 
▼OL.  xr. 


The  harbinger  of  ooming  death.   He  spoke 
With  hurried  accents,  and  a  voice  half- 

chok*d 
With  sad  emotion. 

^  Now  it  matters  not 
What  I  have  been,  or  that  the  proudest 

house 
In  Genoa  own'd  me  fin-  its  heir,  my  ntunt^ 
Giulio  Adomo.    First  of  Genoa's  nobles 
My  fathers  were ;  a  haughgr-hearted  race^ 
And  haughty^ed— the  proudest  of  her 

senate, 
And  in  her  battles  fbtemost,^in  her  hour 
Of  need  her  sure  support     Their  toil, 

their  sweat. 
Their  lives,  their  fortunes,  wealth  that 

might  have  been 
A  ransom  for  a  Soldan,  oft  were  given 
With  an  unsparing  hand;  and,  in   re- 
turn, 
Titles  were  theirs,  and  empty  lordships, 

such 
As  needy  states  can  give.    These  liv'd 

and  died 
In  fiune  and  honour ;  but  the  last  of  them 
Fell  on  a  foreign  field,  and  left  his  child. 
The  young  Giovanni,  to  his  kinsman's 

care. 
That  care  was  promis'd;  and  the  faher 

died 
Show'ring  his  blessings  on  them,  while 

the  boy 
Lay  weeping  by  his  side.    The  ship  that 

bore 
The  young  Giovanni  home  to  Italy, 
Long-look'd  ibr,  long-expected,  ne'er  Mv 

riv'd. 

<<  The  Lady  Isabel,  his  mother,  sate 
Within  her  palace,  waiting  his  arrival. 
Each   coming  sail  that  rose  upon    the 

waves 
She  funded  to  be  his ;  whene*er  a  step 
Sounded  upon  the  threshcdd,  she  would 

rise 
With  open  arms  to  meet  him  ;  but  the 

ship 
Was  never  heard  of^     Rumours  went 

about. 
And  more  than  ramouiTB,  that  the  Lord 

Giovanni 
Was  murder'd  by  Antonio,— for  sodi 
Was  his  relation's  name.    A  year  pessM 

on,-. 
A  year,  and  yet  no  tidings.    Then  An- 

umio 
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Arrived,  whence  no  one  knew,  and  told  a 

tale, 
How  in  a  storm  the  Bhip  was  wreck*d, 

and  in  it 
His  youthful  kinsman.      All  was  lost, 

while  he, 
SavM  by  a  miracle,  was  left  to  tell 
The  dismal  story.      As  next  heir,   he 

claimed 
The  titles  and  the  lands.     He  was  my 

grandsire. 

.  **  One  day  he  knelt  befbre  the    altar, 

thanking 
His  God  for  his  deliTcrance,  when  a  form. 
Half  woman  and  half  Aend,  with  frantk 

eyes. 
And  bare,  npKfted  arms,  appearM,  and 

poor'd 
A  shower  ef  corses  on  him,  calling  him 
Bfwderer   and    traitor,    and  imploring 

Heav*n 
To  corse  htm  and  his  seed ; — that  even 

his  name  - 
^oold  be  cot  off ;— that  stilt  the  malison 
Of  widow*d  wife  and  chiMless  mother 

should 
Rest  on  his  boose.  This  was  poor  Isabel. 
She  died  soon  after,  mad,  they  said.    All 

this 
My  old  norse  told  me.  In  despite  of  this. 
The  noontide  son  of  fiiir  prosperity 
Shone  on  my  grandsire's  hoose }  and  he 

was  honoor*d 
And  lov'd  by  aU ;  more  lookM  on,  more 

leverM 
Than  the  old  lords  his  ancestors.     His 

halls 
Wera  throngM  with  noble  goests  ^  and 

sparkling  plomes 
And  radiant  gems  were  lavlshM  there; 

They  saijd 
He  was  the  happiest  man  that  ever  dwelt 
On  earth.    Alas!  there  came  a  cloud* 

His  son. 
His  only  son,  the  comeliest  and  the  best— 
His  fother*s  pride  and  glory,  was  affianced 
To  a  lord's  daoghtcr  of  surpassing  beauty, 
His  eorliest  tove.    The  bridal  fe^st  wat 

p'er-^ 
The  youthful  pair  conducted  to    thehr 

chamber— 
The  ipariiage-tfoeiU  veM  laeiry  in  the 

haU 
With  harpitig  i^id  witl»  dancing,  when  • 

shriek 
)4kq  that  of  death,  ao  loi^g,  ap  shrill,  m 

wild, 
Borat  on  the  bonent  ew>    Thero^wint 
Falls  to  the  groond— the  dapfle  ia  8tppp*d 

each  breast 
I>nw8  a  long  l?ieath-p-U  la-^tis  hasta 

agahi, 
l49>4eraMUi^4nr  yt(!    |n  hMt»  they 

rash 


Into  the  nnptial  chamber.    What  a  tight 
Is  there  disdosM  f     The  bride  sits  on  the 

couch 
Most  like  a  Grecian  martile,  with  fixed 

eyes. 
And  stiff  hands  claspM  in  sQent  agony 
On  her  pale  ftont.     While  in  my  ikther*i 

stead 
(For  Guide  was  my  fhther)  lies  a  cotk 
VThoee  twisted    Umbs    and   bkttkcni^g 

lineaments 
Bear  witness  to  hia  UxmentSi    Bat  m 

trace 
Of  human  force  is  there.    Thewidow*i 

curse 
Hath  smitten  him.     Hath  not  th*  Al- 
mighty said, 
<  I  am  a  jealoos  God«  and  I  will  visit 
Upon  the  chiklren*8  head  the  fiither's  sni 
To  the  third  generation  ?*    Of  these  pa- 
rents 
I  am  thetiapless  iasoe. 

««IhaTehesnl 
How  the  old  flithersate  in  tearicsssflaice 
Beside  his  darling*8  cone.  Then  be  woM 

talk 
Of  strange,  strange  things— of  spectre 

forms  that  rnovM 
In   long   procession — that  the  opening 

waves 
Had  cast  their  dead  ones  forth.   Then  he 

woold  rave 
Of  Goido  and  Giovanni,— that  bis  gaOt 
Had  slain  them  both,— that  pale  Giovanni 


Like  vengefht  spirit,  pofaittiig   to  (he 

woood 
TfaafcgashM  his  naked  breast,— parsahv 

Goido 
WUh  fiery  £uilchioii ;  that  thehr  mhigied 

blood 
StreamM  on  his  nkxiKMia  aool,  likescakl- 

ing  drops 
Of  burning  naphtha.     Thos  he  niv*d, 

until 
He  lost  all  human  reason,  and  wooM  sit 
Trembling  and  cow*ring  with  his  mantled 

fold 
Wrapped  round  his  head,  aa  if  to  hi^ 

himself 
From  coming  phantoms.     So  he  died, 

eirlaiming 
That  they  were  with  him  aow.     They 

buried  him 
Beneath  a  marble  hearse,  emblasonedfair 
With  legends  of  his  greatness ! 

<*Ji»tbeto«) 
I  cane  into  this  world— a  fated  wiete^ 
B«i^*d  with  othen*  guilt.    MjffiBd- 

sires  titles 
Detolv'd  OS  me ;  but,  at  hisdeath,  hetoft 

Bat  the  poor  abadov  of  tbe  hudiy 
wealth 
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He  once  pocseated. 

noblest 
And  poorest  of  our  nobles. 


€kulio  Adomo*  i]  i 

So  I  was  bora  the     Rnng  their  thrill  sommoni  on  my  tingliiig 
ear, 
WHh  that     In  thoanuid,  thousand  tones;  hot  there 


A  mother  on!  j  giTes,  my  mother  rearM 

me 
liVithUi  her  father*s  pidace,  where  she 

dwelt 
A  young  and  widowed  bride.     My  child- 

boodflew 
On  fleet  and  downy  wings ;  a  few  light 

douds 
Floated  like  gossamer  athwsbrt  the  sun- 
shine; 
Or  April  drops  fell  gently,  to  refVesh 
And  make  the  sunny  scene  more  ftagrant. 

Thus 
I  came  with  rapid  steps  unto  the  verge 
Of  manhood^s  state.  Then,  by  the  sudden 

death 
Of  a  relation  whom  I  ne*er  had  seen. 
And  scarce  had  heard  of,  I  ildl  hdr  to 


Than  e*er  my  fiithers  wasted.     It  was 

haO'd 
With  rapture.    Heav*n^ad  placed  Within 

my  band 
A  prince*8  fortune.     I  was  to  dispense 
Honour,  and  wealth,  and  happiness,  to  all 
Who  came  within  my  reach. 

<<  I  hdd  a  feast, 
That  a  fe#  chosen  frtands  might  cdebraie 
This  new  accession.    There  the  Joyous 


Bdioed,  and  there  were  muAC*8  dulcet 

BcMea, 
And  sunny  fines  ;  while   the   Tuseato 

g»pe 
•pirfcled  wlthhi  the  goblet,  tfll  its  juice 
PaU*d  on  our  feverish  tongues.     The  rest 

is  madness. 
Aye !  we  had  wreaths  of  ivy-^^cotonets 
Of  Uossoms  on  our  burning  brows.    We 

sung 
The  praises  of  our  Naxian  Ood,  while 

Rmnd 
And  round  we  madly  danced  hi  ditty  dr* 

CQitt, 

8cf«aming,  hi  aor  wild  tevdty,  fil»  thoce 
Who  made  of  aid  the  vaulted  fiuies  re- 

sound 
With  the^  vflballowM  inifsfaip.    Brfad. 

minggoUets, 
And  spears  with  wreaths  of  tortuous  ivy 

twin'd. 
We  brandishM  in  our  hands ;  and  aye  we 

sung 
The  wOd,  wild  stndns  that  ancient  poeU 

fram*d 
Unto  then:  young  lacchus.   Then  we  lay. 
And  panted   in  exhaustion,  hoarse  and 

breathless 
Upon   the  marble   floor.  thousand 

voices 


Louder  than  all  the  ^est^I  hear  it  stllL 
*  Giulio,'  it  cried,  *  Giulio,  the  churcfaf 

the  church*— 
On  to  the  church  1*  It  was  the  tempter^ 

voice, 
«And  we  ohey*d  him.    *Twa8  a  gtbUoitt 

night — 
A  fearful,  bodhig  silence.  Oh !  it  seemM 
As  if  some  black  «ndiahter^s  powV  had 

hush*d 
The  very  demcnU  to  guide  tts  on 
Unto  our  fetal  goal.     We  came  at  length 
On  to  a  wceptaf^vanlt^    whcta  balafel 

weeds 
Hung  idly  o%  the  pdrti^    Twis  it^ 

place 
Where  my  dead  fethers  slumbte^d.  Would 

to  Heav*B 
That  the  black  womb  had  cast  iu  inmates 

forth— 
8mm  shrouded  thing  hid  bnrst  its  oear- 

ments,  rais*d 
Its  skhiny  snn,  ind  braathM  a  boding 

murmur 
Out  of  the  hungry  sepulchre,  to  save 
Its  wretched  son !  Why  did  no  ntandale 

shriek? 
Was  there  no  friendly  i^iost  to  warn  as  ? 

No— 
'Twas  silence  aU.  The  ooid,unfeeUng  rnoin 
Shone  pale  on  greenwood  bower  and  mar* 

Ue  dome^ 
Vineyard  and  olive-grove,  and  smilM  hi 

scorn, 
Most  like  a  pale,  prood  beali^. 

*^  On  we  passed 
Until  we  reach*d  the  postern-gaie  whieh 

led 
Into  the  proud  cathedraL    Desperate  ef« 

forts 
Soon  burst  that  iron-bound  door;  it  UiOok« 

it  rang. 
It  creak*d  upon  ito  hinges,  tfll  it  fell 
With  hideous  obMi.    Along  the  vaulted 

aisles 
One  thund*ring  edio  ram  then  allwto 

silence. 
And  darkness  all,  save  whete  the  waning 

lamps, 
Gleaming  from  half-illuminated  shrines^ 
Shed  their  feint  light  upon  the  dSgy 
Of  some  benignant  saint.    What  follows 

next 
I  fain  would  leave  untold.'    We  ranged 

ourselves. 
In  our  unseemly  garbs,  before  the  altar 
Of  the  Most  High,  with  faces  smear*d 

and  stainM 
With  wine-lees,^— robM  us  hi  the  sacred 

vestments 
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Of  His  own  pcteBhood,— with  onhallowM 

hands 
DefiiM  His  holy  place.  Mitre  nor  crosier, 
Nor  chalice,  nor  the  blessed  host  itself, 
'ScapM  unpolluted !    Yea,  we  knelt  in 

mockery, 
Ptostrate  before  the  desecrated  shrine, 
Gabbling  our  hell^mass,  candles  in  our 


And  Aiming  censers ! 

«  Six  of  us  had  sat 
Down  to  the  board,  and  six  had  risen 

thenoei— 
Six  only ;  but  there  is  a  seyenth  now 
That  leads  us  all!  I  see,  I  see  his  f)M», 
And  his  bright  glittering  eye.    I  hear  his 

voice. 
The  loudest  of  the  load,  the  most  profisne 
Of  the  blasphemers.    'Twas  his  voice  di- 

rected 
All  our  unholy  deeds    it  was  his  hand 
Assisted  to  perform.    The  demon  whis« 

per'd, 
And  we,  poor  fools,  obeyM.    Aloft  we 

rear, 
Our  hissing  tovdies,  like  Che  man  who 

fir'd 
Ephesian  Dian*s  shrine.  The  cedar  rafters 
Cnckle  and  blaze— the  goigeous  ceiling 

now 
Is  one  vast  sheet  of  flame»  while  gflded 

studs 
And  fretted  beams,  that  shone  like  mimic 

gems 
Along  the  glorious  vault,  until  it  seem*d 
Like  a  wide  firmament  of  stars,  full  down 
With  hideous  crash.      Loud  tolls    the 

'larum  bell— . 
The  slumbering  city  wakes,  and  chittering 


And  female  shrieks  le-ecfao  through  the 

Jong 
And  fire-Ut  streets. 

*^  I  fifdn  would  pass  in  silence 
The  scenes  that  follow  next— the  dark 

tribunal— 
.The  shaven  priests,  that  judged,  in  soleom 

silence, 
■And  shook  their  reverend  heads,    and 

lifted  up 
Their  tearftd  eyes   to  heav'n,  the  man 

who  stood 
Befoe  them  as  a  witness,  with  a  veU 


Drawn  o*er  his  &ee ;  while  ever  and  awn 
A  ray  of  light  flash*d  from  his  brigfat*oiDg 

eye 
To  pierce  that  veil,  and  smiles  of  bitter 


CurlM  on  his  proud  lip,  made  palpable 
Even  through  the  folds  of  drapeiy.    Hii 

voice 
I  recognisM— I  heard  it  in  the  chnrcb— 
It  had  a  dulcet  tone.    And  when  tbcjr 

dragg*d  roe 
Forth  from  my  dungeon  odl,  and  bdd 

me  up 
To  see  my  poor  companions  die  by  all 
The  means  that  human  arte*er  framM  to 

torture 
With  lingering  pains,  it  was  his  hmd 

that  guided 
The  slow,  relentless  rack.     Oh  Cbiitt! 

'twas  he 
Who  tore  the  sinews  from  the  lirini 

limbs 
With  fangs  of  glowing  steeL    His  y^ra% 


Wielded  eadi  murderous  engine,  and  tben 

held 
The  flaming  torch  beneath  the  heapi  of 

foggots 
That  were  to  end  their  torments.    From 

this  fote 
My  name  and  titles  savM  me.    At  tbej 

shriek'd. 
He  laugh'd,  and  tannted  them,  a  bond 

laugh. 
Like  a  demoniac's  f 

^Oh,  I  wooldtoGod 
I  had  died  with  them  !  for  methinksth* 

fate 
Was  mild  to  mine— 4beir  psngs  woe 

quickly  past. 
Dungeons,  and  riAnlrfng  chains,  and  ser* 

vile  toils, 
Lastontalifletime.  And  of  all  the  crowd 
That  peoples  this  bad  place,  I  am  tbe 

worst. 
And  the  most  wretched ;  for  yoifr  mother 

church. 
With  open  arms,  is  ready  tonosfvejoo 
To  her  kind  bosom,  and  with  holy  shrift 
Will  own  you  for  her  sons ;  bot  ss  ftr 

m^» 
I  am  an  outcast,  with  a  bcandsd  mark 
Of  vengeance  on  my  forehead.** 


inu^ 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  PUNCTUATION. 


The  purpose  of  points^  or  stops^ 
in  writiDg,  is  not  to  mark  periods  of 
graceful  pause,  but  to  distinguish 
sentences,  the  members  of  sentences, 
and  the  intersections  of  those  mem- 
bers. Many  persons,  misapprehend- 
ing thb,  and  studiously  careful  to 
pmnt  their  writings  according  to  their 
erroneous  notion,  make  strange  ship- 
wreck of  real  perspicuity.  They 
would  mar  the  following  sentence 
with  an  unnecessary  and  impeding 
comma ;  thus — "  Ah  things  connect- 
ed with  the  confederacy,  were  pro- 
ceeding prosperously."  Evidently 
this  is  wrongly  pointed.  If  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  divided  at  all,  there 
should  be  a  comma  after  things  as 
well  as  after  confederaci/,  otherwise 
die  currency  of  the  meaning  is  hin- 
dered. The  nominative  case  in  a 
sentence  has  a  necessary  and  imme- 
diate connection  with  its  verb.  As 
the  sentence  ''All  things,"  &c.  is  (er- 
roneously) pointed  above,  this  con- 
nection is  undone.  There  the  six 
woids  "  All  things  connected  with 
^tte  confederacy"  are  made  the  un- 
^vided  nominative,  and  this  nomi- 
native  is  separated  from  the  verb  it 
governs  by  an  interpolated  comma. 
Had  the  sentence  been  written — ''AH 
things,  connected  with  the  confeder- 
acy, were  proceeding  prosperously, 
there  would  have  been  no  precise 
blemish,  for  the  words  "  connected 
with  the  confederacy"  would  have 
stood  as  an  explanation  of,  or  addition 
to,  the  nominative  "  All  things ;"  so 
that  the  nominative  "All things"  and 
the  verb  "  were"  would  not  have 
been  disjoined,  or  rendered  irrela- 
tive, because  in  cases  of  this  sort  the 
commas  are  parenthesitical. 

There  are  more  errors  respecting 
the  different  uses  of  the  comma  than 
any  other  point.  We  will  take  a 
sentence.  "  He  reprobated,  also,  the 
odious,  because  unsatisfactory,  task 
of  every  day  struggling  for  the  re- 
dress of  injuries.  The  author,  or 
compositor,  very  properly  puts  a 
comma  after  reprobated,  and  a  com- 
ma after  aUo,  in  order  to  parenthe- 


size the  word  aho,  as  the  verb  re» 
probated  is  immediately  and  natu- 
raUy  connected  with  the  accusative 
case,  the  odious  task,  which  it  go* 
vems,  just  as  the  nominative  and 
verb  are  connected.  The  author, 
further,  very  properly  puts  a  comma 
after  odious,  which  adjective  is  con- 
nected with  task,  and  not*  with  be* 
cause,  the  words  because  unsatisfac" 
tory  being  merely  explanatory.  But 
here  the  author's,  or  compositor's, 
accuracy  deserts  him.  He  forgets 
that  the  adjective  odious  is  connected 
immediately  with  task,  and  care- 
lessly includes  task  in  the  explana- 
tory parenthesis  because  unsatisfac" 
tory*  The  words  because  unsatisfac* 
tory  form  a  distinct  and  perfect 
dause,  and  must  be  pointed  off  ac- 
cordingly ;  by  which  means  the  ad- 
jective and  substantive  odious  task 
wiU  have  a  manifest  connection.  The ' 
author  has  then  omitted  a  comma 
after  unsatisfactory;  but  (perhaps 
to  make  up,  on  an  arithmetical  prin- 
ciple, for  toe  omission)  we  find  one 
obtruded  after  task,  effectually  cut- 
ting the  connection  betwixt  that 
word  and  those  following  it.  The 
currency  of  the  sentence  obviouslv 
ifl — "  Uie  odious  task  of  struggling. 
Lastly,  the  author  has  forgotten  to 
point  off  "  every  day,"  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  of,  and  one  after  day. 
O/and  struggling,  forming  together 
the  peifect  genitive  case  of  a  par- 
ticiple, are  the  words  connected. 
Every  day  is  an  addition  to  the  force 
and  meaning  of  the  passage,  which 
might  as  well  be  placed  after 
"  struggling"  as  before.  The  au- 
thor's punctuation  of  the  sentence 
in  question,  partly  false  and  partly 
true,  is  (my  readers  will  perceive) 
as  follows :  "  He  reprobated,  also, 
the  odious,  because  unsatisfactory 
task,  of  every  day  struggling  for  the 
redress  of  injuries."  The  true  punc- 
tuation is  this:  "  He  reprobated, 
also,  the  odious,  because  unsatisfac- 
tory, task  of,  every  day,  struggling 
for  the  redress  of  injuries  •." 
The  accurate  observance  of  the 


•  It  Is  unpleasant  to  jee  sentences  clogged  and  overloaded  with  felae  pomU :  bat  I 
would  her«  observe,  that,  in  common  practice,  it  is  ftequcntly  not  amiss  ioJiM  fewer 
poinu  than  strictness  would  require. 
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Datuntl  and  immediate  connecHm  of 
words  (how  distantly  soever  placed 
from  each  othei^  is  all  in  all,  with 
lespect  to  the  right  diittribiitioii  tf 
commas.  On  this  part  of  my  sub^ 
ject,  therefore,  1  will  say  no  more, 
iittt  there  is  in  fasliion  an  irregular 
method  of  lengthening  the  commie's 
pause,  which  I  must  briefly  notice. 
1  allude  to  the  smart  dashes  so  libe* 
rally  employed  by  writers  of  tht 
present  day.  These,  besides  being 
occasionally  used  alone,  are  not  un- 
frequently  appended  to  Intimate 
poiuCB.  Thus  we  see  the  comma 
dashed  (,— )  and  so  on  with  the 
rest.  Wh^n  the  comma  is  dashed, 
it  is  always  to  lengthen  the  pause. 
The  sddoroer  thb  is  done  the  bet* 
ter  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
good  enougb  purpose  is  answered. 
Thusi  when  the  last  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence is  a  sort  of  amplification  or  ex- 
position of  the  preceding  : — **  His 
taste  for  indiscriminate  amusements 
rose  into  a  passion  for  excitements 
of  a  higher  character, — for  the  move* 
mento  oi  fpreat  interests  and  great 
cfiforta."  Also,  when  an  interme- 
diate parenthesiticai  clause  is  de- 
sigBed  to  be  emphatic,  the  effect  is 
good ;  as  here—"  When  he  encoun- 
tered Adhemar,  ever  surrounded  now 
by  companions, — assuredly  by  de- 
sign,— no  cordial  kindling  of  coun- 
tenance answered  to  the  aHbctionate 
light  in  his."  Writers  must  distin- 
guish, however,  between  the  dash- 
ed  comma  (if  1  may  so  express  my- 
aelf )  and  the  simpU  d*ish.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  latter  may  be  used 
with  considerable  efiect,  the  former 
would  annihilate  construction :  as  ift 
the  following  line. 

«<  The  paths  of  glory  lead— but  to  the 
graver* 

A  dashed  comma  (, — )  after  Uad 
would  obviously  destroy  the  con- 
nection betwixt  lead  and  the  follow- 
ing words.  And  here  I  will  re- 
mark, that  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  dash  be  properly  placed.  The 
only  place  it  could  hold  properly  in 
the  above  line  is  the  one  it  holds. 
Put  it  after  glory,  and  it  becomes 
nugatory :  expectation  would  not,  in 
that  case,  be  defeated,  because  it 
would  never  have  been  excited :  in 
f^ct,  we  should  have  formed  no  idea 
of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sen* 


Functuaiion.  C^^ 

tence.  Place  the  dadi  after  but,  or 
after  to  the,  writing  the  verse— 

«<  The  paths  of  gloiy  lead  but— to  the 

grave;" 
or, 

♦*  The  paths  of  g!ory  lead  but  to  the— 
grave;" 

an^  the  meditated  ol^ject  is  unattain- 
ed ;  for  in  neither  case  is  expectatioi 
raised,  so  in  neither  is  it  defeated^ 
If  you  write  without  check—"  The 
patns  of  glory  lead  but—"  notbuigii 
expected  from  them  ;  no  bright  gosl 
can  be  anticipated ;  our  hopes  widi 
regard  to  these  pathi  are  bUgbted  bj 
the  but,  and  we  are  not  surprised  tt 
find  the  conclusion—"  to  the  grave.' 
When,  however,  tlie  dash  is  judi- 
ciously placed  after  lead,  it  is  finely 
efficient.  Our  expectations  are  fail- 
ed. "  The  paths  of  glory  kad-" 
whither?  to  some  illustrious  goal, 
doubtless?  no — "but  to  the  gravel* 
There  our  excited  hopes  are  ^n^j 
defeated.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  we  met  with  nothing  ts 
damp  them :  all  was  reserved  for  die 
last.  The  sentence  might  have  nm— 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead^to  sowre^gn 
power," 

or  to  any  thing  else  fllustrioiis  «n^ 
excellent.  But  it  is  not  so,*  and  we 
were  not  undeceived  till  we  c^J^ 
undeceived  wholly  and  nowernuif. 
My  readers  will  observe  the  distinc- 
tion betwixt  this  verse,  when  proper- 
ly dashed,  after  lead,  and  when  im- 
properly dashed  after  glory-  J°  "^ 
former  case,  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
something,  ^ougfa  of  what  ^naW; 
we  know  not:  we,  in  fact, anuciptt 
^gooL   In  the  latter  case,  we  anoa- 

Sate  nothing :— the  poet  mignt  w 
escribing  the  goal  of^  glory,  «  ^ 
advantages  of  glory,  or  the  ^*^^r^ 
the  paths  of  glory,  or  the  bein^^^^ 
pursue  them.  We  know  no*Jj>J|£j 
and  therefore,— though  onrexm»^ 
tions  ttre  not  at  once  prematurely  ne* 
fcated,  as  when  the  dash  is  put  aW 
the  "  but,"--they  are'  no*  '»?^' 
they  are  not  at  all  excited :  in  »^ 
we  entertain  no  expectations,  ^^*"^ 
no  hopes  to  defeat;  so  Aat  the  «»» 
J>ut  to  the  gimve"  comes  upon  n*^ 
the  dumoter  of  aa  unexdtiog  t^i- 

We  cwne  now  » ifedt  of  theii»i- 
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colon,  which  ngnifies  properly  a  Aa/^ 
member.      (Chr.  MiXov,   membnim.) 
This  is  ft  Tery  fashionable  point.     It 
is  now  net  nnfreqnently  substituted 
for  the  comma,  generally  for  the  co- 
lon, and  sometimes  even  for  the  pe- 
riod.    In  the  Ant  and  last  instances^ 
ita  abuse  is  most  gross :  as  to  the  se- 
cond, it  is  alniost  always  very  par- 
donable^ since  it  must  be  allowed 
diat  their  separate  uses  are  indistinct 
and  dubious.     Generally  speaking, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
semicolon  is  to  be  used  when  some- 
thing from  the  preceding  clause  of 
the  sentence  is  understood  in  the  sub- 
sequent; and  the  colon,  when  no- 
thing is  actually  understood,  but  there 
exists  so  strong  a  connection  betwixt 
the  clauses,  that  the  force  and  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  depend  on,  or  are 
ddlaced  from,  the  former.  I  will  iU 
lostrate  this  remark  by  an  example. 
Dr  Johnson  tdd  George  III.  ''  that 
for  those  who  spoke  worse  of  kings 
than  they  deserved,  he  could  find  no 
excuse;  but  that  he  could  more  easily 
ooncetve  how  some  might  speak  bet- 
ter of  them  than  they  deserved,  with- 
oat  any  ill  intention :  for,  as  kings 
had  BBUch  in  their  power  to  give, 
those  who  were  favoured  by  wera 
would  frequently,  from    gratitude, 
otaggorate  their  praises ;  and  as  this 
ptoeeeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  was 
oerudnly  excusable,  as  far  as  error 
could  be  excusabb."  The  first  mem* 
ber  of  this  sentence  extends  to  **  anv 
iU  intontion ;"  the  divisions  on  eacn 
nde  of  the  semi-colon  are  kaif^mem* 
hers.  This  ia  all  right,  and  according 
to  definition.    My  rule,  also,  is  here 
exoDpUfied:  for,  in  the  second  half- 
member  of  the  first  member,  the  word 
Jmwv  is  understood  in  the  them  ;  but, 
in  me  first  half-member  of  the  se- 
cond member,  after  the  colon,  nothing 
is  actually  understood,    the    word 
kings  being  expressly  repeated.  Still 
observe,  that  there  is  so  strong  a 
ooonection  (as  my  role  states)  be- 
tween the  clauses,  that  the  force  and 
meaning  of  the  latter  member  depend 
on,  or- are  deduced  from,  the  former. 
I  have  thus  discussed  the  uses  of 
the  semi^colon  and  colon  at  once,  and 
shall  now  dismiss  them,  trusting  that 
I  am  not  here  obnoxious  to   the 
Horatian  caudon-^^'  firevis  eiae  la« 
boio«  obtdirai  fio." 


Kext  in  order  to  the  above  points 
comes  the  period.    That  this   is  a 
fuU  stop  any  one  will  tell  vou ;  yet 
there  are  many,  who,  when  tney  come 
to  practice,  seem  to  forget  tbis  une- 
quivocal definition  ;    and  this  for- 
getflilnesS|    or    inattention,    (be   it 
which  it  may,)  is  sometimes  observ- 
able in  the  best  writers — ^in  writers 
of  learned  precision.    A  sentence  in 
a  celebrated  Theologian's  work  is  of 
the  following  nature  :    '*  Sylvanus 
compassed  three  points  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Court.      First,  a 
splendid  marriage  for  his  sister.    Se- 
condly, a  post  of  high  distinction  for 
himself  near  his  Majesty's  person. 
Thirdly,  an    extensive  patronage." 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  all  connection 
is  here  broken.     We  find  four  dis- 
tinct sentences  made  out  of  one.  Let 
us  analyse  the  passage.    **  First,  a 
splendid    marriage   for  his  sister." 
This  is  presented  to  us  as  a  perfect 
sentence.    Of  course,  then,  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  determine  what  case 
"  splendid  marriage"  is  in.    But  are 
we  not  ?    A  person  wishing  to  trans- 
late the  words  into  Latin,  could  not 
possibly  know  that  marriage  is  in 
the  accusative.    Yet  it  is  in  the  ac- 
cusative ;  so,  if  the  sentence  were 
really  complete,  we  should  find  its 
governing  verb  in  it.    But  there  is 
no  verb  in  it — there  is  nothing  that 
can  govern  the  accusative  marriage. 
The  sentence,  th^n,  is  imperfect.     I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  we  must  look 
to  the  clause  erroneously  pointed  off 
as  a  separate  sentence,  preceding  the 
one  in  question,  in  order  to  find  a 
governing  verb  for  marriage.  Obvi« 
ously,  marriage  is  governed  by  coni- 
passed.    The  construction  is,  **  Syl- 
vanus compassed  a  splendid  mar- 
riage," &c,  and  so  on  with  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  a  post  of  high  distinC'* 
tion,   and    an    extensive  patronage, 
stand  precisely  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  a  splendid  marriage. 

Some  writers  are  led  into  the  above 
error  by  a  fear  (I  take  it)  of  penning 
long  sentences.  Short  sentences  are 
the  fashion,  and  sentences  must, 
without  regard  to  their  real  length, 
be  pointed  off  accordingly.  Tney 
will  then  at  least  look  snort.  But 
this  is  bad  judgment,  unscholarlike 
judgment.  A  sentence  essentially 
long  (and  some  sentences  are  not  the 
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worse  for  being  long)  can  never  be- 
come odierwise^  however  minced. 

There  is  another  source  of  error 
on  this  head ;  one,  I  must  seriously 
observe,  which  is  the  grand  prevail- 
ing source  of  mistake  in  practical 
punctuation.  It  is  this :  the  con- 
nderation  of  sound  and  cadence,  in- 
stead of  sense  and  construction. 
People  are  far  too  apt  to  punctuate  by 
the  sound,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  punctuate  accurately 
by  simple  sound.  We  mtut  r^ard 
mainly — nay  entirely — the  con- 
struction of  a  sentence.  Between 
the  different  clauses  of  that  single 
sentence  which  I  introduced,  rela- 
tive to  our  friend  Sylvanus,  you  may 
pause  as  long  as  if  those  clauses  were 
complete  sentences;  but  you  must 
not,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  imagine 
that  you  may  with  propriety  dot  off 
a/w//  stop  after  every  clause.  Count 
four,  if  you  like,  between  the  sepa- 
rate members ;  but  (in  the  name  of 
accuracy  !)  only  distinguish  them  by 
such  points  as  shall  not  destroy  their 
mutual  and  inseparable  connection. 

Now  for  the  note  of  admiration. 
This  is  much  too  frequently  intro- 
duced by  modern  writers.  Rogers 
crowds  them  into  his  service  through- 
out "Human  Life:"  and  yet  wat 
elegantly-printed  little  volume  would 
have  looked  three  times  as  well  with 
half  its  number  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion. It  is  properly  used  after  ex- 
clamations, invocations,  and  veiy 
pointed  reflections.  I  will  adduce  a 
few  examples,  in  which  it  is  properly 
and  improperly  used : 

MiLMAN — (properly.) 

«« Ha!  'tis  the  thunder  of  the  living  God  !*^ 

Alas ! — (generally  speaking.) 

Miss  Porter — (properly.) 

"  Providence  had  seen  fit  to  smite 
him  indeed : — ^but  how  mercifully !" 

i2«^ch'oni  commencing  with  "how" 
always  have  this  mark  after  them. 

Miss  Porter — (properly.) 

"  Brother  spirit  I  think  you  this 
bark  will  'scape  ?" 
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Miss  Porter— <P«>Pcrlf.) 

**  The  tears  that  washed  the  fa^ 
ding  cheek  of  Aigline  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  number.  Clarence,  then, 
had  transferred  his  heart  to  another ! 
The  admiration-mark  is  (to  spok 
generally)  improperly  annexed  wboi 
there  is  no  particular  point  in  a  stfi- 
tence,  and  nothing  approaching  to 
exclflunation  or  invocation.  An  ex- 
ample or  two  will  suffice. 

Rogers— (improperly.) 

*'  He  grows  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature 

too! 
And,  as  new  scenes,  new  objects  rise  to 

view, 
Thinks  nothing  done  while  ought  remanf 

to  do !" 

(Improperly.)  ''The  evening  wis 
beautiful,  and  a  refreshing  breeic 
invited  them  to  prolong  their  ifslkl 

We  proceed,  lastly,  to  consider  ttc 
note  of  interrogation.  Itsappnymtc 
uses  are  obvious.  Yet  there  is  one 
mistake  respecting  it  ^^*^,  ",°?f 
very  uncommon,  and  which  shall 
form  my  only  ground  of  comment. 
Exemplum  doceat. 

Anon.—"  Evelina  entered  tlw 
gloomy  mansion,  and  asked  whwa 
was  the  apartment  destined  fw  ha 
private  use?"  . 

Here  the  interrogation- marie  « 
improper.  Evelina  put  a  q^f^ 
indeed,  but  only  the  suhstanceci  tbit 
question  is  recorded.  , 

Mr  CampbeU  has  pointed  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ru;htiy,  with  a  coi* 
rect  observance  of  this  rule :         , 

"  It  is  asked,  in  Mr  Southeri 
specimens  of  English  poetry,  wliy 
Pomfret's  Choice  is  the  most  popnltf 
poem  in  the  English  l^of*?^*..? 
might  have  been  demanded,  wim 
equal  propriety,  why  London  Bim^ 
is  built  of  Parian  marble."— -o'^m 
Foets,  Vol.  IF.  p.  382.  .  ^ 

The  substances  of  two  qucsttons 
are  here  given.  The  questions  th^ 
selves  would  be.  Why  is  Pomftj* » 
Choice  the  most  popular  poem  in^ 
Bn^h  language  ?  Why  is  London 
Bridge  built  of  Parian  marble  f 
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""KiRilafinagniHpadlteaiBsHtmuIiaculMnquaaidtiiv  mmma  com  IndignaiSflBe  monmu*  eta 

B.4BBAKIC  Gold,  aaorn*d  with  many  a  Redoubling  passions  in  his  bosom  strive, 

8«™>  Adoring,  dead,  the  form  he  lov'd  alive ; 

Forms  for  her  brow  the  mimic  diadem,  And  stany  robes  the  a^nae^^yw  limbs  en* 

Whose  mavlve  ronnd,  with  cbrding  pearl  fold, 

o^erspfcad,  Wreath*d  in   fair   garUnds,  shrinM  io 

Seems  bat  to  motit  the  grey  and  palsied  massive  gold  ; 

bead.  And  rich  perAimes  then:  orient  odours 

Lowat  her  Ibotstool,  with  imploring  eyes,  iMng 

taperial  Charles  a  suf^hant  lover  Ues,  O'er  sparkling  gems,  and  chaplets  of  the 

Breathes  his  soft  murmurs  at  her  feet  re.  n^ng; 

cUn*d,  And  choicest  viands,  placed  with  pioos 

And  pours,  with  bounteous  hand,  the  care, 

wealth  of  Ind;  To  tempt  the  sOerit  dead,   are  offtr'd 

Leaves  his  poor  queen  in  solitude  and  there. 

riMme,  ,  Yes,  lady,  there  is  one  before  thy  shrine 

And  all  for  thee,  thou  old  and  loathly  Whose  heart  still  beau  in  unison  with 

dame!  thine, 

Hk  church  forbids,   his  reason  disap«  Who,  mom,  and  noon,  and  night,  oo 

proves,  bended  knee. 

He  strives,  he  weeps,  he  prays,  but  still  In  deep  despaif,  stiU  mourns  and  prays 

he  loves ;  for  thee  I 
Not  holy  vows,  at  sainted  ftnes  addiessM, 

Can  chase  the  dear  idea  fh>m  his  breast;  ^^  drcUng  tuns  unheeded  set  and 

Still  at  her  feet    the  suppliant    victor  '^ 

kneels.  And  night's  pale  crescent  trembles  In  the 

Still  her  proud  heart  unceasing  triumph  sfciea— 

fods;  Still  the  sad  King  incessant  viga keeps. 

His  amorous  phints  in  mournful  accents  ^^  ^^  ^^  golden  shrine  he  kneds  and 

pour,  weeps-*. 

Toher,  hislife,hl8love,hisEl]enore.  ^^   ^^   sequestered    hi    that  chamel 

gloom, 

Tisnoonof  night  $  the  armed  host  le-  Clad  in  the  sablest  vestures  of  (he  tomb  < 

cUnes,  And  pray*rs  in  vain  ascend  to  Heav*nfor 

And  daricness  hovers  o'er  the  slumbering  <^ 

Unes,  From  many  a  convent  cell  and  doifter'd 

Save  wbcfe  a  cresset-lamp,  in  yon  alcove,  shade. 
Streams  iu  dim  ray,  the  watch.flre  light 

of  love.  Where  yonder  mountain,  a^'d  with 

On  gilded  coudi,   beneath  that  silken  .   endless  snow, 

shade,  Frovms  o'er  the  woody  glens  that  stretch 

la  death's  pale  ensigns  dad,  a  form  is  laid;  bdow— 

ChQl  on  her  front  the  clammy  dews  are  Where  howling  winds  their  wild  domi* 

sbed,  nionhold 

And  the  dark  angd  floats   around  her  ^^  sullen  wolves,  as  reckless  and  as 

bead.  bokl. 

Beside  that  couch,  partaker  in  her  pain,  A  cdl  is  seen,  where  crystal  streamkta 

An  ermln'd  hero  weeps  and  prays  in  V^^> 

vain.  Hewn  by  some  ^ufTring  saint  in  days  of 

*Tli o'er !  the  pageant ftdes before mhie  1^^^ 

^ea.  And  many  a  holy  text  emUazon'd  foir, 

Tfs  Charles  that  kneels, 'tis  BUenote  that  Gn^'d  on  the  rock  m  ancient  diaractcr  ; 

dies.  And  pyx,  and  cross,  and  font,  whose  sa- 
cred wdl 

And  Is  her  death  by  pHyhig  Heav'n  de.  Reodv'd  the  gem^lce  waters  as  they  lUl ; 

*^*d  And  many  a  trailing  plant  of  br^htest 

To  root  the  fatal  passkm  from  his  mind  ?  green 

Ah,  no  !  beside  the  haggard  corse  he  lies,  Stretch'd  its  young  tendrils  o'er  the  so- 

Despair  and  frenzy  UaziQg  in  his  eyes,  lemn  scene. 

▼OL.  xr.  3  p 
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Day^light  departs!    the  evening  sun  Fair  shines  the  orient  rays  on  haUaod 

bath  set,  towt. 

But  here  his  roseate  tints  are  lingering  0*er  many  a  cfaeqoerM  lawn  and  green. 

yet,  wood  bow'r ; 

As  if  he  lov*d  to  gild  the  sacred  cell.  And  thousand  waxUers,  on  the  btoomy 
And  leave  the  guilty  world  in  gUxun  to  spray* 

dwell.  Sing  to  theb  God  their  morning  roandday; 

A  palmer  lies  before  the  altar  grey.  To  the  light  breeze  the  silveiy  yafim 
Where  fall  the  last  beams  of  departing  sigh, 

day.  And  all  is  spring,  and  joy,  and  revdiy. 

'Tis  done  I  'tis  granted !    Heav*n  hath  Such  is  the  mom  whose  rising  beams  ait 

heard  his  vow,  shed 

His  old  eye  beams  with  holy  triumph  To  hail  the  monarch  rising  from  the  dead. 

now,  Alas  !  his  bosom  is  not  free  fttxn  care» 

For  on  his  ear  these  mystic  words  had  For  tyrant,  tyrant  Love  is  lic^geringthoe  I 

rung,  Hb  bleeding  heart  with  envioos  flamci 
*«  *TU  magic's  work^  *ri«  Md  heneath  the  accurst.^ 

tongue.''^  A  second  passion,  stronger  than  the  fint^ 

Clad  in  that  humble  garb  the  Pontiff  lay.  Speak  not  the  tale,  and  give  it  not  a  juok, 

Who  rul*d  adoring  kings  with  scepti^  The  Pope,  the  holy  Pope  inspirM  tltat 

sway,  flame ! 

*  Whose  nod  alone  todust  and  shame  hath  Half  spoke,  half  told,  but  rising ihame 

hurrd  repxess'd, 

The  proudest  necks,  the  primate  of  the  And  tears  and  blushes  strove  to  i^  tbe 

world  I  rest. 

Silent  the  Pontiff  stood,  nor  ddgoM  to 
Down,  down  the  steep,  and  o*er  the  speak, 

woody  waste,  Amazement  mantling  on  his  awfiil  diedc ; 

His  feeble    limbs  all   tottering   in   his  But  one  faint  flush,  and  transieot  vat  the 

haste;  glow. 

But  Heav*n  hath  mercy  on  his  sacred  For  tears  of  sympathy  began  to  flow. 

age,  With  trembling  hand,  and  lifted  e]Fe,  be 
And  nerves  him  for  the  weary  pilgrim*  threw 

age.  The  fiited  gem  upon  the  liquid  bhis 

Of  that  smooth  lakeu    The  magic  dickt 
'TIS  found  !  the  pontiff's  tremfoiii^  fin-  sank, 

gers  hdd  The  waters  shudderM  as  thsy  zeacb'd  the 
The  fatal  signet-ring  of  fairy  gold,—  bank. 

'Tb  ionxodi !  the  monarch's  pasaums  now  It  sank,  but  still  iu  infloenoe  ftded  not, 

reversed.  The  monarch  linger'd  near  the  haoDted 
Abhor  the  corse  they  almost  wor^pp'd  spot, 

erst ;  And  liv'd  and  died  upon  the  fatal  shore, 

Tom  from  the  golden  shrine,  the  hated  Where  she,  his  k>ve,  had  liv'd  and  died  ^ 

form  yore  •• 

Bote  in  the  suti,  and  fosters  ia  the  stoim!  W.W. 


*  The  following  is  a  recipe  9cm  making  one  of  these  love^^iiigs,  veiy  graved  given 
in  «  book  printed  at  Lyons  in  1729  u^*^  kjei  une  bague  d'or  garnie  d'un  psdt  dia* 
mant  qui  n'ait  point  et6  portte  depnis  qu'elle  est  sortie  des  mains  de  rouvrier^  w^ 
lopcs'la  d*ttja  petit  mor^ean  d'etoOb  de  soye,  et  la  porte;  durant  neof  joars  ft  aeaf 
nuits,  entre  chemise  et  chahr,  &  Toppodtion  de  votre  ooeur.  Le  neuvieme  joar  ataot 
aoWl  lev6  vous  giaferes  avee  an  poin^on  neuf  en  dedans  la  bague  le  mot  scbxtI' 
Puis  t&cherez  par  quelque  moien  d'avoir  trois  cheveuz  de  la  peraonnedoot  vohs  voalei 
kre  aim^  et  vous  les  aocoapleves  avcc  trois  des  votres,  en  disant  O  eorpi  paUtei4» 
fiCaimer  et  que  ton  dessein  r6U*$i$9e  auui  ardameni  que  le  mieu^  par  la  vertu  #0*^ 
de  SCREVA.  II  ffuidra  noner  cea  chevenx  en  lacs  d'amour,  en  sorte  que  la  bague  aoit  a 
pea  pres  enlaofe  dans  le  milieu  da  lacs,  et  Taiant  enveiop6  dans  Tetoffb  de  soye  vdos 
I'apporterea  sor  votre  ooeur  antse  six  jours,  et  le  septieme  jour  vous  degi^l^r^ 
bague  au  lacs  d'amour,  et  forez  en  sorte  de  la  huxt  recevoir  a  la  personne  aim^^ 
toote  oette  operation  sedoit  fUre  avant  le  soleil  Iev4  et  i  jour." 
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OKIOINAL  EDITION  OF  JOHKSOk's  LIPB  OP  SAYAOB, 


Thb  Life  of  the  unfortunate  Rich- 
ard Savage^  written  by  Doctor  John- 
son^ is  universally  esteemed  to  be 
our  ^eat  lexicographer's  finest  piece 
of  biography ;  and  some  of  the  Doc- 
tor's more  ardent  admirers  even  ven- 
ture to  assert  it  the  most  perfect 
model  we  possess  of  biographical  ex- 
cellence. 

However^  it  is  not  the  present 
writer's  intention  to  discuss  or  illus- 
trate the  merits  of  that  interesting 
and  instructive  perforroanoe.  In- 
deed it  is  far  too  well  known  and 
apj^reciated,  to  render  anv  such  dis- 
quisition, at  this  time  of  aay,  accept- 
able to  the  generality  of  readers. 

The  sde  objeet  of  this  paper, 
therefore,  will  be  to  exhibit  the 
origimal,  or  first,  edition  of  Johnson's 
Life  of  Savage  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  That  edition  is  by  no  means 
generally  known ;  and  though,  of 
coarse,  not  very  antique,  is  still  in- 
teresting to  pereons  at  all  curious  in 
literary  history.  It  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable how  soon  first  editions  of 
works  disappear,  and  become,  in  a 
manner,  extinct,  either  from  their 
being,  in  man^  cases,  thrown  aside 
on  the  publication  of  handsomer,  and, 
it  majT  be,  amended  editions,  or 
from  their  becoming  lost  (particular- 
ly when  small  works)  amidst  the 
lumber  of  libraries,  when  the  collect- 
ed works  of  deceased  authors  super- 
sede them  on  the  shelves.  Perhaps, 
however^  one  cause  of  the  seeming 
disappearance  of  first  editions  of  old 
and  elderly  works  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself)  is  to  be  ascril>ed  to  the 
number  of  copies  printed  for  them 
being  generally  limited. 

At  all  events,  (whatever  may  be 
said  of  many  first  editions,)  that  of 
Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  is  very 
little  known,  and  some  of  our  read- 
ers may,  perhaps,  be  gratified  by  a 
notice  of  It. 

The  •*  Life  of  Savage,"  which  is 
now  generally  read  as  one  amongst 
*^  The  Lives  of  the  most  eminent 
English  Poets,"  (the  author's  most 
popular  work,)  was  written  many 
years  before  the  publication  of  that 
celebrated  series  of  Biographies.  The 
engagement  with  the  booksellers  for 
writing  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets" 
was  imide  in  the  year  ITTT^  when 


the  **  Life  of  Savage"  had  ahready 
been  thirty-three  years  before  the 
public  It  was  published  in  17i4« 
anonymously,  as  a  separate  work^ 
the  author  having  previously  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  writing  it 
in  the  **  Gentleman's  Maganne"  for 
August  1743.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  title :  "  An  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Mr  Richard  Savage,  8<m 
of  the  Earl  Rivers.  London :  printed 
for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick-Lane. 
MDCCXLIV."  In  the  space  which 
is  generally  occupied  by  the  author's 
name,  there  is  a  very  indifferent  and 
common-place  engraving  of  flowers,  i 

The  bcK>k  is  printed  in  duodecimo, 
(pp.  160,)  the  type  pretty  good,  but 
the  paper  seemingly  coarse.  Let  U8» 
however,  proceed  to  the  internals. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  pages  are,  to  a 
modem  eye,  excessively  crowded  with 
capitals,  but  not  without  system; 
for  all  substantives  are  printed  with 
capital  initial  letters,  according  to 
the  old  custom.  Some  few  words, 
here  and  there,  are  also  spelt  other- 
wise than  we  now  speU  them ;  for 
instance,  gaoler,  implicite,  persued^ 
&c  We  will  extract  a  paragraph, 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding remarks. 

(Page  158.)  ''To  complete  his 
Misery,  he  was  persued  by  the  Offi« 
eers  for  small  Debts  which  be  had 
contracted ;  and  was,  therefore,  ob- 
liged to  withdraw  from  the  smaU 
Number  of  Friends  from  whom  he 
had  still  Reason  to  hope  for  Favours* 
His  Custom  was  to  lye  in  Bed  the 
greatest  Part  of  the  Day,  and  to  go 
out  in  the  Dark  with  die  utmost 
Privacy,  and  after  having  paid  his 
Visit,  return  again  before  Morning 
to  his  Lodging,  which  was  in  tho 
Garret  of  an  olMcaxe  Inn." 

The  text  of  the  original  edition 
(with  the  exception  of  some  poeti« 
cal  extracts,  hereafter  pointed  out) 
seems  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  those  commonly  read ;  but 
the  notes  are  more  full  and  he^uent 
in  the  first,  and  in  them  are  intro- 
duced  many  pieces  of  Savage's  poetry, 
afterwards  omitted. 

In  a  note  at  page  87  are  inserted 
the  ''  afiecting  lin^'  published  ori- 
ghially  by  Mr  Hill  in  the  FAom 
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Dealer;  *^  which,"  says  Doctor  John- 
son, "  he  asserts  to  have  heen  writ- 
ten bj  Mr  Savage  upon  the  treat- 
ment received  by  him  from  his  mo- 
ther, but  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  author,  as  Mr  Savage  afterwards 
declared."  We  transcribe  the  lines 
in  question  for  the  reader's  perusal : 

Hopdeas*  abandoned,  aimless,  and  op* 

pressed, 
lipst  to  delight,  and  every  way  distressM ; 
Cross  his  odd  bed,  in  wild  disorder  thrown. 
Thus  sighed  ^/irx<#,iHendle88  and  alone : 
««  Why  do  I  breathe  ?— What  joy  can 
being  give. 
When  she  who  gave  me  life  forgets  I 

live- 
Peels  not  these  wintry  blasts,  nor  heeds 

my  smart. 
But  shuts  me  from  the  shelter  of  her 
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Saw  me.  exposM  to  want,  to  shame,  to 

scorn. 
To  ills,  which  make  it  mUery  to  be 

5orft^- 
Cast  me,  regardless,  on  the  world's  bleak 

wild, 
And  bade  me  be  a  wretch,  while  yet  a 

child  ? 
**  Where  can  he  hope  fbr  pity,  peace, 
or  rest. 
Who  moves  no  softness  in  a  mother*s 

breast? 
Custom,  law,  reason,  att,  my  cause  forsake. 
And  Nature  sleeps^  to  keep  m^  woes 

awake  t 
Crime,  which  the  ^nui  scarce  believe  can 

be. 
The  kind  are  guilty  of,  to  ruin  me. 
B*en  she  who  bore  me  blasts  me  with  her 

hate, 
And  meant  myfirtuney  maket  hersdf  my 

Jiiie. 
^*  Yet  has  this  sweet  ncglecter  of  my 


The  softest,  tend'rest  breast,  that  Pity 

knows ! 
Her  eyes  shed  mercy  wheresoever  they 

shhie. 
And  her  soul  meUe  at  every  woe— but 

mine. 
Sure,  then,  some  secret  flUe,  for  guilt  un* 

wiU'd, 
Some  sentence  pre-ordain*d  to  be  fulfiUM, 
PhmgM  me,  thus  deep,  in  sorrow's  search. 

ii\g  flood. 
And  wash*d  me  from  the  memory  of  her 

blood. 
**  But,  oh !  whatever  caus^  has  mov*d 
her  hate. 
Let  roe  but  sigh  in  sOence  at  my  fkte ; 
The  God  mithim  perhaps  may  touch  her 

breast. 
And  when  she  pHiet.  who  can  be  dis« 

tressM  ?'• 


Savage's  excellent  friend,  Mr  UiU, 
by  the  roregoinp  poetical  statenoit, 
encouraged  (as  la  known)  a  subsoip- 
tion  to  a  Miscellany  of  Poems  for  his 
benefit.  **  To  this  MisceUany,"  ssys 
Johnson^  "  he  (Savage)  wrote  apnv 
face,  in  which  he  gives  an  accoantof 
nis  mother's  cruelty  in  a  veir  un- 
common strain  of  humour,  and  widi 
a  gaiety  of  imagination  which  die 
success  of  his  subscription  probiblj 
produced."  This  "  preface"  is  some- 
what long,  but  parts  of  it  are  very 
amusing ;  and  we  will  not  withhold 
from  the  reader,  in  this  place,  a  mor- 
<jeau  which  Johnson  has  so  highly 
commended.  It  is  as  foUows: 
<^  Crudelis  mater  magis,  an  poer  iD|iD* 

busiUe? 
<*  Improbus  ille  puer,  cmddis  ta  qooqae 

mater.**—  Vh-g. 
"  My  readers,  I  am  afraid,  when  d)ey 
observe  Richard  Savage  joined  lo 
close  and  so  constantly  to  eon  of  the 
late  Earl  Rivers,  wiU  impute  to  t 
ridiculous  vanity  what  is  the  efiect 
of  an  unhappv  necessity,  which  my 
hard  fortune  has  Uirown  me  under. 
I  am  to  be  pardoned  for  ^^"^^^t^ 
little  tenaciously  to  my  father,  oe- 
cause  my  mother  will  allow  me  tobe 
nobody,  and  has  almost  reduced 
me,  among  heavier  affictions,  to  U»t 
uncommon  kind  of  want  which  the 
Indians  of  America  complained  of  •« 
pur  first  settling  among  them,  when 
they  came  to  beg  names  of  the  w 
glish,  because  (said  they)  we  are  poor 
men  of  ourselves,  and  hftve  none  we 
pan  lay  claim  to. 

"  The  good  nature  of  those  to 
whom  1  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
known,  would  forgive  roe  the  ludi- 
crous mm  of  this  beginning,  if  thej 
knew  but  how  little  reason  I  htveto 
be  merry.  It  was  my  misfortune  to 
be  son  of  the  above-mentioned  W"! 
by  the  late  Countess  of  Maecleff^^ 
(now  widow  of  Colonel  iTfry-^'^' 
whose  divorce,  on  occasion  of  tne 
amour  which  I  was  a  com^'*^"?^' 
has  left  something  on  record,  wiuca 
I  toke  to  be  very  remarksbk;  w 
it  is  this :  certain  of  our  great  Jud^ 
in  their  temporal  decisions,  *f_|p . 
a  spintual  regard  to  ffereti^  -DjT 
n%,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  ie» 

Commandments,  *'w>o^^^'2S 
in  my  case,  to  have  influenced  tneff 
opinions.  Thou  shaft  not  commtt  fl^ 
iery  pointed  fullest  on  my  ^r^* 
but  as  to  Me  LordTs  vimiing  <*«  ""* 
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<f  Uie  faiherg  upon  ike  chUdrtn,  it 
WM  considered  as  what  could  regard 
me  only  ;  and  in  that  reason,  1  si^ 
pose,  it  had  been  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  of  sanctity  .to  assign  proTi* 
sion,  om  of  my  mother's  returned 
estate,  for  sni^rt  of  an  infant  sinner. 
**  Thus,  while  UgaUy  the  son  of 
one  Earl,  and  mUuraUy  of  another, 
I  am  mominaUy  nobody's  son  at  all ; 
for  the  lady  having  given  me  too  much 
father,  thought  it  but  an  equivalent 
deduction  to  leave  me  no  mother,  by 
way  of  balance ;  so  I  am  sported  into 
the  world,  a  kind  of  Bhutuecock  be- 
tween Law  and  Nature.  If  Law  had 
not  beaten  me  back,  by  the  stroke  of 
an  Act,  on  purpose,  1  bad  not  been 
above  wit,  by  the  privil^e  of  a  man  of 
quality ;  nay,  I  might  have  preserved 
into  the  bargain,  the  lives  of  Duke 
HtaniHon  and  Lord  Mohun,  whose 
dispute  arose  from  the  estate  of  that 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  whom  (but  for 
the  mentioned  Act)  I  must  have  caU* 
ed  father;  and  if  Nature  had  not 
struck  me  off  with  a  stronger  blow 
than  Law  did,  the  other  £arl,  who 
was  most  emphatically  mj  father, 
eould  never  have  been  Um  I  was 
dead,  when  he  was  about  to  enable 
me,  by  his  will,  to  have  lived  to  some 
purpose.  An  unaccountable  severity 
of  a  mother,  whom  I  was  then  not 
old  enough  to  have  deserved  it  from, 
and  by  which  I  am  a  single  unhappy 
instance  among  that  Nobleman's  na- 
tural children,  and  thrown  friend- 
less on  the  world,  without  means  of 
supporting  myself,  and  without  au- 
thority to  apply  to  those  whose  duty 
I  know  it  is  to  support  me. 

"  Thus,  however  ill  qualified  I  am 
to  live  by  my  wits,  I  have  the  best 
]^ea  in  the  world  for  attempting  it, 
stnoe  it  is  too  apparent  ^at  I  was 
bom  to  it.  Having  wearied  my 
judgment  with  fruitless  endeavours 
to  he  happy,  I  gave  the  reins  to  my 
£incy,  that  1  might  learn,  at  least, 
to  be  easy." 

The  author  proceeds—''  But  I 
cease  to  speak  of  myself,  that  I  mav 
say  something  of  my  Miscellany ; ' 
and  accordingly  he  here  enters  in- 
to some  particulars  relative  to  that 
work^  which  it  is  needless  to  trans- 
cribe. We  take  up  the  three  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  preface: 
.  *'  To  return  to  the  lady,  my  mo- 
ther.   Had  the  celebrated  Mr  Locke 


been  acqudnted  with  her  example,  it 
had  certainly  a^»eared  in  his  Chapter 
against  innate  practical  prindplei, 
because  it  would  have  completed  his 
instances  of  enormities;  some  of 
which,  though  not  exactly  in  the  or- 
der, that  he  mentions  them,  are  as 
follow:  Have  there  not  been  (says 
he)  whole  naiions,  and  those  of  the 
most  civilized  people,  amongst  whom 
the  exposing  their  children  to  perish 
by  want,  or  wild  beasts,  has  been  a 
practice  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled 
as  the  begetting  them  ?  Were  I  in- 
clinable to  be  serious,  I  could  easily 
prove  that  I  have  not  been  more 
gently  dealt  with  by  Mrs  Bret :  but 
if  this  is  any  way  foreign  to  my  case, 
I  shall  find  a  nearer  example  in  the 
whimsical  one  that  ensues. 

"It  is  familiar  (says  the  afore* 
dted  author)  among  the  Mengre- 
lians,  a  people  professing  Christianity, 
to  bury  their  children  alive,  without 
scruple.  There  are  indeed  sundry 
sects  of  Christians,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  ^which  could  be  my  mam" 
ma's;  but  now  I  find  she  piously 
professes  and  practises  Christianity 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mengrelianf. 
She  industriously  obscured  me,  when 
my  fortune  depended  on  my  being 
known,  and,  in  ^at  sense,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  buried  me  alive ;  and 
sure,  like  a  Mengrelian,  she  must 
have  committed  we  action  without 
scruple,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  spirit, 
and  can  see  the  consequence  without 
remorse.  7%tfCaribbees  (continues 
my  author)  were  wont  to  castrate 
their  children,  in  order  to  fat  and  eat 
them.  Here,  indeed,  I  can  draw  no 
parallel ;  for,  to  speak  justice  of  the 
lady,  she  never  contributed  ought  to 
have  me  pampered,  but  always  pro- 
moted m^  being  starved:  nor  did 
she,  even  in  my  infancy,  betray  fond- 
ness enough  to  be  suspected  of  a  de« 
sign  to  devour  me ;  but,  on  ^e  con- 
trary, not  enduring  me  ever  to  ap- 
proach her,  offered  a  bribe  to  have 
me  shipped  off^,  in  an  odd  manner, 
to  one  of  the  plantations.  When  1 
was  about  fifteen,  her  affection  be- 
gan to  awake,  and,  had  I  but  known 
my  interest,  1  had  been  handsomely 
provided  for.  In  short,  I  was  soli- 
cited to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a 
very  honest  and  respectable  occupa- 
tion— a  shoemaker,  an  oSBsr  which 
1  undutifully  rejected*    I  was,  in 
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fine,  unwllliiig  to  undentaod  her 
in  a  literal  sense,  and  honed  that, 
like  the  Propheu  of  old,  toe  mig^t 
have  hinted  her  mind  in  a  kind  of 
parable,  or  proterbial  way  of  speak- 
ing ;  as  ^us — That  one  time  or  other 
I  might,  on  due  applicatiMi,  have  the 
honour  of  taking  the  length  of  her  foot. 

**  Mr  Loeke  mentbns  another  set 
of  people  that  despatch  their  children, 
if  a  pretended  Astrologer  declares 
them  to  have  unhappy  stars.  Per« 
haps  my  mamma  has  procured  some 
cunning  man  to  calculate  my  nativi- 
ty;  or,  having  had  some  ominous 
dream,  which  preceded  my  birth, 
the  dire  event  may  have  appeared  to 
her  in  the  dark  and  dreary  bottom 
of  a  china  cup,  where  coff^stains 
are  often  consulted  for  prophecies, 
and  held  as  infallible,  as  were  the 
leaves  of  the  ancient  sybils.  To  be 
partly  serious :  I  am  rather  unwill- 
ing to  wrong  her  judgment,  by  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  tainted  a  little  with 
the  tenets  of  superstition,  than  sup- 
pose she  can  be  mistress  of  a  seared 
conscience,  and  act,  on  no  principle 
at  all." 

Such  is  the  "  humorous"  Pre- 
fttee,  which  we  leave  without  com- 
ment to  our  reader's  digestion.— 
"JBnawm//" 

In  the  text  of  the  first  edition  (pp. 
100-1-8,)  is  inserted  a  Poem  by  Sa- 
vage, entitled  "  The  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat,  a  Poem  on  the  Queen's  Birth- 
day, humbly  addressed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty ;"  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
adulatory  annual  productions,  for 
each  of  which  the  Queen  remitted 
the  unhappy  author  fifty  pounds. 
Perhaps  his  birth-day  emision  was 
judiciously  omitted  in  the  subsequent 
ediUons  of  ''  The  Life  of  Savage;" 
yet,  in  the  case  of  omission,  (ke  ex- 
pressions which  commence  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  ought  certainly  to  havie 
been  altered  or  modified.  At  the 
close  of  the  poem,  the  biographer 
proceeds — "  Such  was  the  perfor- 
mance," &c;  and  these  precise 
words  are  retained  in  the  separate 
editions  of  the  "  Lives,"  from  which 
the  poem  itself  is  excluded.  A  si- 
milar observation  may  be  applied  to 
another  passage  in  this  work,  where 
a  poem,  that  was  inserted  in  the  first, 
is  omitted  in  other  editions  of  Uie 
"  Life  of  Savsge."  We  allude  to 
the  satirical  poem,  entitled  '*  Lo&> 
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don  and  Bristol  deHoeated,"  whick 
was  written  by  Savage  when  in  big|i 
dudgeon  with  the  Bristolians.  Tra 
performance  is  banished  (rom  Uw 
text  in  the  collected  «*  Lives  ;"  yet 
the  paragrsph  which  slumld  miHie- 
diately  follow  it  is  rendered  some- 
what unintelligible,  b^  an  expression 
that  refers  to  the  satire  as  inserted. 
The  author,  having  transcribed  the 
poem,  goes  on — **  When  be  had 
brought  Uiis  poem  to  its  present  slate, 
which,  withfwt  considering  the  chasm, 
is  not  perfect,"  &c ;  and  so  it  stands, 
rather  incoherently,  in  the  "  Lives." 
The  satire  in  question  is  a  vary  spi- 
rited performance,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  itt- 
fated  author's  last  ]»oetical  eflSnt; 
and  Doctor  Johnson  justW  remarks 
on  it,  that,  though  unfinished  in  the 
main,  **  the  first  and  last  parts  srs 
worked  up  with  great  sphit  and 
elegance."  We  shall  oondudethia 
paper  with  some  extracts  from  the 
satire,  which  is  as  bitter  and  ran- 
corous a  production  as  can  wdl  be 
imagined :— > 

^  Twosespport  dties  mark  BHiamMs 

And  these  tram  commerce  diiftrest  ho- 

Dours  claim. 
What  diff^ent  honours  shall  the  Muses 

pay? 

While  one  inspires  and  one  untunes  the 
Uy? 
Now  silver  Isis  brigfat*ning  flows  along^ 

Echoing  from  OafortTs  shore  each  clas- 
sic song ; 

Then   weds  with  Tamcf  and  there,  O 
London^  see, 

Swelling  with  naval  pride,  the  pride  of 
thee! 

Wide,  deep,  unsullied   Thames   mean- 
dering gUdes, 

And  bears  thy  wealth  on  mild,  mnjestie 
tides  $ 

Thy  ships,  with  gilded  palaces  that  vie, 

In  glittering    pomp,  strike    wondering 
China's  eye ; 

And,  thence  returning,  bear,  in  splendid 
state, 

To  BritaiiCt  merchants,  India't  eastern 
freighu 

India  her  treasures,  from  her  western 
shores, 

Due  at  thy  feet  a  willing  tribute  pours ; 

Thy  warring  navies  distant  nations  awe. 

And  bid  the  world  obey  thy  righteous  law. 

Thus  shine  thy  manly  sons  of  KbVal  mind  | 

Thy  'Change  deepibosied,  yet  as  courts 
reilnM ; 
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CooQdK  lika  8m«M  thst  enlbffoo  debttte 
With    lacnt    eloqwoMce    sad    mwo's 

weight; 
Whose  patriot  virtue  lawleie  power  con* 

tnlfl. 
Their  Britith  emulating  Ilonum  eouls. 
Of  these  the  worthiest  still  selected  stand. 
Still  lead  the  Senate,  and  still  save  the 

land. 
Sodal,  not  selfish,  here,  0  Learning,  trace 
Thy  Inends,  the  lovers  of  all  human  race  t 

In  a  dark  bottom  sunk,  0,  Bristol!  now 
With   native   malice  lift    thy  ]ow*ring 

brow! 
Then,  as  some  hell^born  sprite,  in  mortal 

guise, 
Bonnows  the  shape  of  goodness,  and  be- 
lies 
AU  ftir,  all  smug,  ts  yon  pn»d  hall  in« 

vite. 
To  lieast  all  strangers,  ape  an  air  poUte  ! 
Prom   Cambria    drained,    or  England's 


Not  elegant,  yet  costly  banquets  boast ; 
Eevoe,  or  seen  the  stranger  to  revere ; 
FfeaisB,  fawn,  pn)fesBy.«bc  all  thtngs  but 


And  there  with  sly  sarcastic  sneer  reveal. 

Fkesesift,  wemeetthysneaking,  treacherous 
smQes; 

The  harmless  absent  still  thy  sneer  re- 
viles; 

Such  as  in  thee  all  parts  superior  find. 

The  meer  that  marks  the  fool  and  knave 
oombin*d; 

When  mdting  Pity  would  aflbrd  relief. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  adds  to 
grief- 

Wbat  flriendship  can*st  thou  boast  ?  what 
honours  daim  ? 

Tb  thee  each  stranger  owes  an  iigur*d 
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What  imfles  thy  sons  most  hi  th^  fbes 

excite! 
Thy  sons,  to  whom  sll  disoord  is  delight ; 
From  whom  eternal  mutual  ndUng  flows. 
Who  in  each  others*  crimes  their  own 

expose; 
Thy  sons,  though  erafty,  deaf  to  Wis- 

dom*s  caU, 
DespisiDg  all  men,  and  despisM  by  alL** 

Poor  Savage  jpursnes  the  strain  of 
▼iraleDt  abuse,  in  which  he  rakes  np 
every  scandakMU  and  reproachfiu 
slur  and  epithet  that  occurred  to  his 
indignant  imagination,  and  concludes 
bis  poem  with  the  following  lines : 

^  Boast  swarming  vessels,  whose  plebftinn 


Owes  not  to  merehanta,  but  mechanka* 

freight; 
Boast  nought  but  pedlar-fleets— In  war*s 

alarms 
Unknown  to  glory,  as  unknown  to  arms ; 
Boast  thy  base  Tolsey  *,  and  thytum<«pit 

dogs, 
Thy  Ifattier's  hocsas  aad  thy  hmnaa 

hogs; 
Upstitfts  and  moshrooms,  proud,  rslenU 

less  hearts. 
Thou  blank  of  sciences  I  thou  dearth  of 

arts! 
Such  foes  as  Learning  once  was  doom*d 

to  see«- 
ffuns^    Goths f    and   Vandals^  were  but 

types  of  diee. 

**  Proceed,  great  Bristoi^  in  alUightaous 

ways, 
And  let  one  justice  he^;hten  yet  thy 

praise ; 
Stili  ^are  the  eatamitfi,  and  swinge  the 

whore. 
And  be— whatever  Gomorrah  was  be- 

fore!" 


fl  l^fi^  IBAUaiHon  ta  itt  fOMtM. 


Thou   fair  and  sweet  possessor  of  my 
heart! 
Whose  smiles  of  love  are  U§t  and  hope 
tome, 
Which  to  each  joy  an  added  charm  im- 
part, 
1*11  e*en  (why  not  ?)  biscraie  tny  lays 
to  tfaees 
For  thou,  belov*d  and  ever-loving,  art 

My  love,  and  so  my  patroness  shaltbe : 
To  whom  is  rather  due  this  votive  song, 
Sweet !  than  to  Ihee^  to  whom  mysdf 
belong? 


Now,  with  Uie  critics*  rude>  whate*er  my 
fkte, 
€e  mUst  Sgaly  so  thou  approve  my 
lavs. 
For  none  more  justly  can  apprecUile 

Poetic  numbers,  or  adjudge  the  bays. 
But,  oh,  my  darling  1  I  anticipate 
Something  firom  thee  more  deazly-Iov*d 
than  praise: 
Speed,  speed  the  hlissfiil  hour,  my  sonl's 

delight  I 
Which  shaU  our  fiortones,  as  our  hearts, 
unite. 


•Aplaoswfaere  the  Merchants  used  to  meet  to  tcansaet  their  afflura,  belbrs  the 
Exchange  was  erected.    Sec  GentkmanU  Magat^ne^  Vol.  XIIL  ^  i««. 
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Lo,  Hjmen  waits— with  glowing  dieek 
I      and  eye, 

And  flaming  tonb,  at  loving  boaoma 
Ut— 
0*er  bis  bright  form  the  quiverM  Cupids 

fly* 

Round  him  the  sylphic  sister  Graces 
flit. 
Lore's  charming  company  I  Bach  wish, 
each  sigh, 
Oil,  maiden  dear !  young  Hymen  trea- 
sures it  ; 
*Tis  his  best  joy  to  see  his  alUrs  blaze ; 
We  will  not  tease  him,  will  we,  by  delays  ? 

Lady— though  few  the  years  I  yet  have 

told. 
Though    manhood^s   signet    scarcely 

seals  my  brow, 
I  could  to  thee  soft  tales  of  love  unfold. 
Which  oft  hath  swayM  my  passionate 

heart  erenow  ! 
But  Love  inflames  all  bosoms— save  the 

cold— 
And  mine  was  never  cold ;  or,  deaiest, 

thou 
Had*st  been  the  object  of  a  flame  less 

strong 
Than  that  whidi  now  inspires  my  heart 

and  song. 

Yes— I  have  lov*d;  for  love  and  lelter'd 

ease 
Were   my  souVs  pastime— dierishM 

still,  and  dear 
As  ever  he,  whom  love's  enchantments 


Pours  his  enthusiast  soul  in  Beauty's 

earl 
And  my  harp  rang  feq^tonsive  to  the 

breeze, 
Wluspering  romance— whidi  most  I 

lov*d  to  hear. 
Then  was  I   fickle— yet   even  then  I 

longM 
To  prove  how  deeply  Hymen's  cause  was 

wrong'd. 

Not  unsuccessftd  in  my  loves,  I  grew 

More  circumspect  m  loving ;  and  awhile 
Plttsure's  bright  eye,  and  Beauty's  sun- 
niest  hue, 
Beam'dallin  vain  my  bosom  to  be- 
gufle. 
Nor  iW>m  my  heart  one  sigh  of  passion 
drew; 
I  basked  serene  in  many  a  rosy  smile : 
But  even  still  my  heart  was  warm ; 

though  flree 
I  lost  my  flreedom,when  I  look'd  on  thee ! 

And  now  I  am  thine  own  unchangeably ; 
The  sweet  ftilfilment  of  my  hopes  art 
thou! 
As  the  tost  mariner,  o'er  a  wintry  sea, 
'  Looks  towards  his  haven,  from  the 
wave-beatlhwr, ' 


tmth  Joy*s  antidpation,— so  to  thee. 
Life  of  my  heart !  I  turn  ena|4Bi'd 

now : 
For  oh  I  with  thee,  Ilbodlytmt  to  find 
Transport  at  once,  and  tranquil  peace  of 

mind* 

May  Time,  advancing  in  his  onward  iBght, 
Strew,  love,   our  mutual  path  with 
thomless  flowers. 
And  still  be  wing'd  with  ever-new  d^ 
light. 
The  beckoning,  bright,    prospective, 
nuptial  hours ! 
Par  ftom  our  skies  be  every  hue  of  night ; 
Peace,  joy,  and  love,  dispel  life's  ga- 
thering showers  I 
Lost  in  each  other,  be  it  our's  to  prove 
The  soul-felt  harmonies  of  wedded  lovet 

And  may  our  home  soon  echo  the  dear 
voice 
Of  childhood,  gladdening  life's  domes. 
ticyeaiB^— 
Wakening  within,  sweet  partner  of  my 
choice, 
The  quick  solicitudes  of  hopes  and  fears ! 
Oh !  if  on  earth  man's  spirit  may  r^oioe^ 
If  there  fttf  gladness  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
'Tis  in  the  home  retired— where  Love 

hath  made 
His  calm  retreat,  embower'd  in  myrtle 
shade. 

United  hearts  make  home,  so  we  shall 

share 
A  home  within  ourselves— for  omr$  srs 

one. 
Yes,  dearest !  wUh  thee,  'tis  home  every- 

where— 
Apart  firom  thee,  the  wide  world  yidds. 

me— none ! 
Kindred  in  heart  and  mind,  and  ..oh, 

my  feirl 
Knit  by  strong  love  together,  the  bri^ 

sun 
Seeth  not  two  happier  beings,  nor  ahaU 

see, 
Beneath  his  glorious  skies,  than  you  and 

me! 


Now,  fere  thee  well— beloved, 
bride! 

Swift  fly  the  lingering  hours  till  thon 
art  mine  I 
Then,    the    wWi'd    knot    indiasolubly 

tied. 
Thou  wflt  be  all  mine  own,  and  I  all 

thfaie. 
Through  future  years,  my  solace  and  my 
pride. 
Thy  love  the  day-star  of  my  joy  ahaU 
shine  t 
And  I— but  oh  !  who— who  kve'is  power 

.  may  tell? 
So,  tiU  we  meet  united,  fere  tiiee  wdL 

P. 
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SCOTS  JUDIPATURB  BILL*. 


/•  Asstmilaiion  of  the  Jurisprudence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
**'  It  was  firom  the  rising  of  popular 
feeling  in  Scotland  that  religious  freedom 
and^-by  consequence  we  maj  truly  say- 
civil  liberty  extended  itself  into  the  sou- 
thern ports  of  the  Island.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  impossible  that  the  English  people 
may,  ere  long,  come  to  regret  their  indif- 
ference about  their  Scottish  neighbours, 
or  even  have  to  thank  them  for  some 
new  improvements  on  their  own  institn- 
tioosy  still  capable,  as  we,  here,  think  of 
being  in  many  respects  bettered.**— L«t- 
ier  to  Mr  Peel  oh  Scott  Law  Courts, 

In  our  Number  of  July  last  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners upon  the  Scots  Courts^ 
and  to  the  Scots  Judicature  Bill. 
The  subject  fsr  suipasses^  in  impo^t- 
ance>  any  other  object  of  public  dis- 
cussion, relative  to  Scotland,  that  has 
been  introduced  since  the  Union.  It 
is  proposed  to  reflate  the  whole 
coarse  of  proceedings  in  the  Scots 
Courts  of  Justice,  from  the  origin  of 
the  cause  until  its  termination,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  Judge  be  put  in 
executioli,  by  attachment  of  the  real 
or  personal  estate  of  the  debtor,  or  of 
hispmon. 

It  is  not  merely  as  to  Scotland 
that  we  view  the  measure  as  likely 
to  lead  to  beneficial  consequences  and 
improvements.  The  extraordinary 
sensation,  and  the  spirit  of  public 
inquiry  and  discussion  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  in  Scotland,  we  hope 
will  soon  be  extended  to  the  consti- 


tution of  the  English  Courts,  and 
the  system  of  administering  the  laws 
of  England.  The  Scots  people  eren 
have  a  material  interest  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  system  of  jurisdic*^ 
tion,  forms  of  proceedings,  and  princi- 

fles  of  law,  followed  in  England  and 
reland.  By  the  treaty  of  Union, 
the  Scots  were  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  England;  and  that 
measure  must  be  im^rfect  until  the 
Scots,  in  their  transactions  with  the 
English  people,  can  derive  benefit 
from  the  Courts  and  Lsws  of  Eng« 
land.  At  present,  the  Scots  have  lU- 
most  no  access  to  or  benefit  from 
the  English  Courts.  Both  countries 
are  considered  in  law  as  foreign  to 
each  other.  In  the  bbfort  SE  the 
Committee  of  Procurators  before  the 
High  Courts  of  Admiralty,  after 
noticing  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
English  Courts,  it  is  stated,  '*  At 
present,  according  to  the  footing  in 
which  the  jurisdictions  and  forms 
of  proceedings  of  the  English  Courts 
are  placed,  no  Scots  merchant  would 
thiuK  of  resorting  to  them,  so  great  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conducting  a  process  in 
an  English  Court.  It  is  beheved,  that 
a  simUar  prejudice  is  sometimes  en* 
tertained  by  English  merchants  rela- 
tive to  the  Scots  Courts.  But  this  pre- 
judice would  be  in  a  great  measure  rc^ 
moved,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Courts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  were  placed  predselj 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  rules  of 


*  Tboa|iits  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Lords,  by  Archibald 
SwintoD,  W.  S.,  Edin.     W.  &  C.  Tait     1824 

Frompt  Remarks  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Suggestions  for  the 
preparation  of  Causes.  By  Alex.  Mundell.  London,  J.  Bigg ;  and  Edinbur;^ 
Wangh  &  Innes.     1824. 

Letter  to  the  Landed  Proprietors  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  A.  Muh:  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
oTDdvine.    Edin.  Manners  &  Miller.     1824. 

Hints  relative  to  the  BilL     Edin.    Printed  at  the  University  Press.     1824. 

Report  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  Dissent  subjoin* 
ed,  and  Two  Letters  to  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Signet,  by  William  Bell,  W.& 

Report  upon  and  objections  to  the  Bill  in  so  fiur  as  relates  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Scotland,  and  the  proposed  transfer  of  Causes  fh>m  that 
Court  to  the  Jury  Court ;  and  Suggestions,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Heads  of  Bills 
lor  the  better  r^pilating  and  assimilating  the  Jurisdiaions  and  forms  of  proceedings 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  consolidating  the 
Maritime  Law.  By  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  before  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.    Edin.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  G.  &  W.  B.  Whittakcr,  London. 
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maritime  law  consolidated;  and  a 
great  step  would  thus  be  made  for 
gradually  introducing  a  more  gene- 
ral assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
three  kingdoms;  a  matter  which^ 
from  the  constant  and  encreasing  in- 
tercourse since  the  Union,  certainly 
appears  of  very  general  importance. 
**  In  the  present  state  and  relation 
of  the  two  countries/'  says  Professor 
Bell,  'Mt  is  a  most  desirable  object, 
a  gradual,  and  at  last  a  perfect  assi- 
milation of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Jurisprudence."  That  Report  takes 
a  view  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  En- 
glish Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
£quity — shews  the  fictions  on  which 
the  jurisdictions  are  founded— con- 
trasts them  with  the  system  of  juris- 
diction in  Scotland — and  adds,  '*  It 
humbly  appears  to  the  Committee, 
that  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in 
England  might  form  only  one  general 
Court ;  and  that  the  different  Courts 
of  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  King's 
Bench,  and  Chancery,  should  form 
merely  branches  of  such  general 
Court,  each  having  the  same  extent 
of  jurisdiction  both  in  Law  and 
Equity;  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  Court 
of  Appeal  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Colonies,  in  all  cases,  whether 
before  the  Law,  Equity,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal, or  Admiralty  Courts.  In  this 
way,  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ireland, 
would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
with  reroect  to  jurisdiction,  as  the 
general  Court  at  Westminster,  and 
Uie  House  of  Lords,  as  the  highest 
Court  of  Appeal,  would  preserve  a 
uniformity  m  the  proceedings  and  in 
the  principles  of  the  law."  This  re- 
port not  only  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  assimilation  of  the 
jonsdictions  and  consolidation  of  the 
laws  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but,  as 
respects  the  Admiralty  Courts  and 
law,  gives  the  heads  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  assimilation 
and  consolidation  might  be  praciU 
edtiv  carried  into  eflfect. 

The  other  pamphlets,  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  the  preceding  page,  are 
confined  to  an  examination  of  the 
Scots  Judicature  Bill.  The  prompt 
ABM  ARKS  and  suggestions  contain 
some  hints  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
but  some  of  the  hints  appear  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  views.    The 


"  letter"  of  Sh*  A.  Mackoiiie,  nA 
the  '*  niNTS,"  which  seem  to  be  by 
the  same  author,  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Jury  Court  u  a 
separate  tribunal,  and  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  ancient  system  of  tbe 
Court  of  Session ;  but  Sir  Alexander's 
views  as  to  Uie  Scots  Acts  of  Sederunt 
are  entirely  erroneous.    We  are  con- 
vinced no  practitioner  would  befonnd 
whowould  concur  in  them.  The"ii- 
port"  of  ihe  committee  of  Writen 
to  the  Signet  is  signed,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, drawn  up  by  the  Conmintoner 
who  prepared  the  View  of  the  Scots 
forms  or  process  in  the  Appendix  No. 
IV.of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  In  so  far  as  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  is 
concerned,  that  view  is  very  obscure, 
and  the  same  vagueness,  as  may  be 
anticipated,  pervades  the  Report  In 
our  last  Number  we  pointed  out 
the  abuses  of   the  present   objec- 
tionable system  of  dsnet  writs,  in- 
cluding summonses,  homings,  o^ 
tions,  &c.    The  Report  seems  de- 
signedly   to    blink     the   qoeitioni 
and  modestly  proposes  that  toe  swn* 
roons  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  present  form  "  untouched !" 
This  recommendation  must  be  view- 
ed with  considerable  jealousy.    It 
does  not  seem   to  be  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  jjublic    The  8y»*^"y 
signet- writs  is  now  well  unaerstood, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge.   Every  expensive  and  super- 
fluous form  in   the   administratis 
of  justice  ought  to  be  abolished. 
The  people  of  Scotland  have 
groaned  under  this  monopoly, 
marks  of  its  ruinous  effects  in»y  he 
traced  in  every  village  and  valley 
of  Scotland.    Such  of  the  Wnters 
to  the  Signet  as  are  respecUble,  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  of  the  objecttww 
to  the  system,  and  would  eordiaUy 
rejoice  to  see  it  abolished;  but  there 
are  others,  amongst  the  Writcfs  to 
the  Signet,  who  will  ding  to  the 
monopoly  to  the  last,  althoMO  ut- 
terly indefensible ;  and  the  J'Wge^ 
so  far  from  desiring  the  abolition  ot 
the  abuse,  have,  by  a  late  Act«  ^ 
derunt,  done  aU  they  can  to  render  w 
perpetual.     In  other  respects,  tne 
Report  is  eaually  vague  and  «"*^ 
factory,  and  displays  neither  oorr^ 
nor  enlarged  views.    It  propose^  » 


sabetancey  to  GODtiove  the  present 
system  of  special  pleadings,  with  the 
exception  of  some  trifling  sugges- 
tioBB.  It  is  obvious  that  the  framers 
of  the  Report  have  not  studied  the 
Sofflish  practioe,  and  should  it  come 
under  the  notice  of  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish barristers,  who  are  members  of 
the  Legislature,  the  suggestions  must 
appear  crude,  and  neither  adapted  to 
lessen  expenses  nor  materially  to  im- 
prore  the  Scots  system  of  pleading, 
or  assimilate  it  to  the  En^^ush  prac- 
iice  of  special  pleading. 

//.  BiU^Chambers 
^  The  Bni-Chamber,  and  aU  the  clerks 
coDoected  with  it,  might  be  beneficially 
done  away.  Applications  which  af,  pre- 
sent are  made  there  might,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  be  made  directly  to 
any  one  of  the  permanent  Lords  Ordi- 
nary, by  which  the  li^es  would,  in  ef- 
fect, have  a  choice  of  courts,  and  the  bu-^ 
aineas  woold  go  on  and  be  conducted  like 
the  other  bushiess  of  the  Court.** — Obserm 
KoHoHs  hjf  Mr  Ritchie^  S.S.C.J  Is  1818. 
Since  the  institution  of  the  CoUe^ 
of  Justice  in  1537,  it  has  been  the 
practice,  in  the  vacations,  for  each  of 
the  thirteen  ordinary  Judges  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  tlie  Bill-Chamber 
weekly  in  rotation.  After  this  prac- 
tice had  continued  for  387  years,  the 
Judges,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
Lord  JBUdin,  issued  an  order,  which 
b  not  even  entered  amongst  the  A^ 
of  Sederunt,  laying  the  whole  duty 
of  the  Bill-Chamher  upon  his  Lord- 
d^p.  On  this  occasion,  the  practi- 
tionersy  who,  in  behalf  of  their  clients 
and  the  public,  had  the  chief,  or  at 
least  some  interest  in  the  measure, 
were  not  called  upon  to  state  their 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  change  of  a  practice 
whidi  had  existed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. But  to  render  this  import- 
ant innovation  permanent  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  a  clause 
has  been  introduced  into  the  new 
bill,  (but  without  any  reference  to 
die  order  of  the  Scots  Judges  already 
in  operation,)  *'  That  the  junior 
Lord  Ordinary,  in  ^e  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, shidl  officiate  as  Lord  Ordinary 
on  the  bills  at  all  times  /" 

Neither  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sionera,  nor  the  opinions  of  any  of 
the  learned  persons,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Report,  recommend  this  inno- 
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vation,  nor  to  delegate  power  for 
ever  to  the  Soots  Judges  to  regulate, 
by  Acts  of  Sederunt,  the  forms  of 
process  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts  of  Scotland,  although  one  of 
the  reasons  urged  for  passing  the  bill 
at  the  end  of  last  session  was,  that 
it  corresponded  in  every  particular 
to  die  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Now  tnis  clause,  with  respect  to 
the  Bill- Chamber,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, with  the  fi;reatest  possible  de- 
ference, is  highly  inexpedient,  and 
may  be  attended  with  very  in- 
jurious consequences — ^while  there 
can  be  no  hardship  whatever  in  re- 
quiring each  of  Uie  thirteen  ordi- 
nary Judges,  during  the  vacations,  to 
perform  a  portion  of  the  six  months 
duty  of  tlie  Bill-Chamber,  which 
porticm  would  be  only  one  fortnight, 
and  thus  allowing  the  junior  Judge« 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Judges,  fve 
months  and  two  weelcs  of  relaxation. 
A  more  absurd  regulation,  both  as 
respects  the  public  and  the  junior 
Judge,  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 
Indeed,  during  last  spring  vacation, 
eomplaints  were  loudly  made  against 
the  injmious  effects  of  the  measure, 
which  were  soon  felt  The  business 
in  the  Bill- Chamber  became  too 
heavy  for  one  Judge  to  perform,  and 
without  imputing  the  slightest  blame 
to  the  learned  Judge,  upon  whom 
the  performance  of  such  heavy  duty 
was  in  the  first  instance  laid,  causes 
were  said  to  remain  frequently  too 
long  undecided.  From  the  nature  of 
Bill-Chamber  causes,  they  require  ge- 
neraUy  the  most  urgent  despatch,  and 
shoula  seldom  remain  at  avizandum, 
that  is,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Judge,  undecided,  above  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  clause,  that  the 
present  junior  Judge  may  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  laborious  duty.  But 
the  public  have  a  material  interest, 
that  the  Bill-Chamber  duty,  while 
the  Bui-Chamber  exists,  shall  be 
performed  with  the  necessary  de- 
spatch, and  that  one  Judge  shall  not 
be  over-burdened,  nor  required  to 
perform  the  proper  duty  of  other 
twelve  Judges,  who,  during  the  same 
time,  are  unemployed. 

By  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  64,  §  3,  it  is 
enacted,  that,  ''  during  die  spring, 
autumn,  and  Christmas  vacations, 
the  whole  thirteen  Ordinary  Lords  of 
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Session  shall  continue  to  officiate  as 
Ordinaries  on  the  Bills,  hy  rotation^ 
each  week." — This  act  is  not  repeal- 
ed ;  hut  it  would  appear  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  has  been  virtually  set 
aside  by  a  mere  order  of  the  Scots 
Judges,  which  is  not  even  ent^^ 
amongst  the  Acts  of  Sederunt.  A 
stronger  instance  cannot  be  selected 
for  inducing  the  Legislature  to  rescind 
for  ever  the  power  of  the  Scots  Judges 
to  enact  Aats  of  Sederunt,  and  thus 
to  set  aside  even  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But  the  new  bill  is  also  materially 
objectionable  and  defective,  in  so  far 
as,  by  several  of  its  clauses,  the  Bill* 
Chamber,  and  advocations  and  sus- 
pensions,  are  proposed  to  be  continu- 
ed^ and  not  entirely  abolished. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bill- 
Chamber  we  consider  as  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  or  abuses  that  exists 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland. 

Neither  the  Scots  institutional  wri- 
ters, nor  Acts  of  Parliament,  nor 
Acts  of  Sederunt,  contain  any  histo- 
rical information  with  respect  to  the 
prigin  of  the  Bill- Chamber.  There 
are  numerous  Acts  of  Sederunt,  es- 
tablishing and  increasing  the  fees  of 
the  Bill-Chamber,  but  none  declar- 
ing its  constitution  and  the  ei^tent  of 
its  functions  and  jurisdiction.  It 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  progress 
of  time  from  custom.  But  so  uttTe 
is  the  practice  and  powers  of  the 
Judges  sitting  in  the  Bill-Chaipber 
understood,  that  the  practitioners, 
clerks,  and  Judges,  are  often  appeal- 
ed to  in  vain  for  information.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  sus- 
pension or  advocation  refused  mih 
costs,  and  a  second  bill  presented  and 
passed,  the  clerks  in  the  Bill-Cham- 
ber, who  are  presumed  to  know  the 
?ractice  in  it  from  the  time  of  David 
I.,  reported  that  the  costs  of  the 
first  bill  must  be  paid,  although,  the 
interlocutor  awarding  them  had  been 
submitted  to  review  by  a  second  bill, 
and  the  interlocutor  itself  altered  by 
the  passing  of  the  second  bill.  The 
late  Lord  Kinnedder  found  the  prac- 
tice, as  reported,  erroneous  and  ab- 
surd upon  principle,  and  it  has  since 
been  discontinued.  In  another  case, 
which  came  lately  before  Lord  Eldin, 
the  present  Ordinary  in  the  Bill- 
Chamber,  a  charger,  ^respondent,) 
wl)P  ))9d  \mn  successful  in  opposing 


a  Bill  of  Suspension,  applied  for  ex- 
penses.     His  Lordship  refused  to 
allow  such  expenses,  luid  found  the 
charger  liable  in  the  expenses  of  op- 
posing the  demand.    On  appeal  to  the 
Inner-House,   their  Lordships  (7th 
July  1824)  *'  Find  that  the  awarding 
of  such  expense  in  the  Bill-Chamber 
was  inept,  and  accordingly  in  so  ftr 
alter  the  interlocutor  complained  of." 
If  the  proper  functions  of  the  Bill- 
Chamber  be  so  little    understood, 
even  in  Scotland,  our  friends  on  the 
*omM  of  the  Tweed  may  have  some 
difficulty  to  understond,  even  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Bill-Chambar, 
as  there  is  noUiing  analogous  to  it  in 
England,  except,  perhaps,  the  Coin- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whira 
judges  of  the  competency  of  appw 
to  that  House.    For  their  informtrioo 
we  may  shortly  state,  that  it  is  s 
branch  of  the  Court  of  Sesdon,  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  review  the  judg* 
menu  of  all  inferior  Judges  on  tppcsl 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  suspension  or 
advocation,  to  the  effect  of  refusingthe 
bill,  or  declaring  whether  it  must  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  consideration  on 
the  merits  before  the  Lord  Ordinary 
and  Inner  House  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session.    If  the  bill  be  passed,  U 
is  exvede  or  extracted  at  full  W^ 
at  a  neavy  expense,  in  the  fortn  d 
letters  of  suspension  or  advocation 
under  the  signet,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  respondent  is  summoned  to  appear 
in  the  Court  of  Session  as  upon  a 
new  action.    If  the  bill  be  refused 
upon  the  first  appeal,  a  second  biU 
may  be  presented  in  the  vacation.  It 
it  be  passed,  the  same  course  of  P»- 
cedure  as  upon  a  first  passed  biU  » 
foUowed.    If  a  second  bill  be  refitt- 
ed, an  appeal  may  be  presented  t9 
the  Inner  House,  which  may  ^^^ 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  pass  the 
bill;  or  if  the  Ordinary's  ju4gDieD« 
refusing  the  bill  be  affirmed,lan  ap- 
peal is  competent  against  the  Inncf 
House  interlocutor  to  the  House  oi 
Lords.    If  that  House  remit  to  pa» 
the  bill— for  in  this  shape  this  w  *« 
that  can  he  done,  if  the  judgment  tf 
the  Inner  House  BiU-Chamber  he 
not  affirmed— there  must  bet  pej- 
tion  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  Mjpjl 
the  reversal,  and  after  all  whicn, 
the  round-about-oourse  fflust  siuiw 
followed  of  getting  the  bill  P^^ 
expede^tke  party   wmwonw-"*"** 
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brought  before  tbe  Lord  Ordinary 
iD  the  Oater  House,  who  is  then  per- 
mitted, for  the  first  rime,  to  decide 
OR  the  merits,  by  affirming  or  alter- 
ing  the   jadgment  of  the  inferior 
Judge.     An  appeal  against  his  judg- 
ment is  still  competent  to  the  Inner 
House  Judges — and  after  their  judg- 
ment-another  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     In  this  way,  a  person  who 
raises  an  action,  say  for  only  £A3, 
in  an  inferior  court,  may  be  involved 
in  two  sets  of  appeals,  the  first  to 
the     Bill-Chamber   and    House  of 
Lords,  and  the  second  to  the  Court 
of  Session  and  House  of  Lords^  and 
an  expense  incurred  of  £.100  in  the 
Bill-Chamber,  £.100  in  the  Court 
of  Sfinsion,  £.t50  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  all  £.450  on  each  side,  or 
on  boUi  sides  £.900,  which,  (except 
the  expenses  in  the  House  of  Lords,) 
so  far  as  allowed  on  taxation,  the 
loser  may  have  in  the  end  to  pay  ! 
That  this  statement  is  not  exagger- 
ated, no  one  versant  in  the  practice 
will  pretend  to  deny.    Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  the  continuance  or 
poanbiKty  of  such  forms  and  expense 
in  the  administration  of  justice  being 
sanctioned,  is  a  flagrant  abuse,  ana 
calls  loudly  for  amendment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are 
two  principal  clerks  of  the  bills, 
whose  offices  are  sinecures,  and  the 
appointment  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  two  dg^te  clerks  and  an  assis- 
tant, who  do  all  the  duty.  The  for- 
mer Commissioners  reported,  that  the 
fees  of  these  officers,  exacted  from 
tibe  suitors,  amount,  on  an  average 
of  three  years  preceding  1st  January 
1815,  to  £.2186,  4e.  lid.  per^n- 
num.  They  proposed,  by  transfer- 
rb%  the  duties  of  the  clerks  of  the 
bills  to  two  of  the  principal  clerks  of 
session,  at  £.300  each,  and  two  de- 
putes at  £.450  each,  to  reduce  the 
dqiense  of  the  esublishment  £.900 
per  annum. 

But  that  Report  proceeds  on  the 
footing  of  the  Bill-Chamber  being 
continued,  and  the  alterations  pro- 
posed by  it  would  not  sufficiently  re- 
move tlie  evil.  For  it  humbly  appears 
to  us,  that  not  only  the  whole  expense 
of  the  establishment  in  future  ma^  be 
saved,  but  that  the  whole  proceedings 
in  die  Bill-Chamber,  and  letters  of 
saspension  and  advocation,  should 
be  altogether  abolished  as  unneces- 


sary. Of  course,  the  present  officers 
would  receive,  compensation  from 
the  Exchequer. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  obvi- 
ous:— Instead  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Session  through  the  dr- 
cuitoos  form  of  the  Bill-Chamber,  in 
which  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  Inner- 
House,  and  House  of  Lords,  can 
merely,  in  the  first  instance,  pass  the 
bill — allow  the  case  to  be  removed  at 
once  into  the  Court  of  Session,  by  a 
short  note  or  petition,  and  considered 
on  the  merits,  first  by  the  Lord  Or- 
dinary, and  on  appeal  by  the  Inner 
House.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  caution  should  be  exacted  on 
presenting  such  note  or  petition  ;  at 
all  events,  it  should  only  be  for  fu- 
ture expenses.  The  depute  and  as- 
sistant clerks  might  receive  this 
caution,  and  the  bond  of  caution 
might  form  a  step  of  the  process,  or 
remain  in  their  custody  like  a  receipt 
for  consigned  money  till  sent  to  the 
extractor.  But,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  bond  ot  caution  were 
lodged  in  the  Inferior  Court.  If  so, 
the  expense  of  correspondence  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  cautioners,  which  is 
sometimes  considerable,  would  be 
saved,  and  the  Sheriff-Clerk,  from 
his  local  knowledge,  would  be  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  cautioners  offered.  Caution 
being  found,  the  cause,  upon  a  short 
note,  or  petition  of  appeal,  as  above- 
mentioned,  should  come  before  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  sitting  in  the 
Outer  House,  in  the  first  instance. 

ferior  Court,  by  mutual  cases  or  me- 
morials, no  farther  additions  to  the 
pleadings  should  be  permitted  ;  but 
if  those  memorials  should  appear  to 
the  Lord  Ordinary  imperfect,  an  ad- 
dition to  each,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
be  permitted.  The  cause  should 
then  either  be  reported  to  the  Inner 
House,  for  despatch,  or  follow  the 
same  course  as  an  original  action  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Session. 

This  plan  is  not  without  some  kind 
of  sanction  from  the  analogy  in  cases 
of  bankruptcy.  In  these  cases,  the 
assistant-clerks  receive  caution,  and 
act  as  clerks  before  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary sitting  in  the  Bill- Chamber. 
This  sufficiently  shews  the  jpractiea" 
bilitff  and  simplicity  of  the  proposed 
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plan.  It  would  have  tbia  additional 
recominendation^  that  the  annual 
fees  of  ^upwards  of  £.2000,  exacted 
from  the  litigants^  would  be  saved ; 
that  about  £.100  of  expenses  on  each 
side  of  a  keenly-litigated  case  in  the 
Bill-Chamber,  and  £.S50  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  likewise  be 
prevented ;  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
cedure in  the  Bill-Chamber  would 
be  no  longer  necessary.  The  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  bills  would  be  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  load  of  duty, 
and  might  take  a  share  of  the  ge- 
neral business  of  the  Court  of  £s- 
sion,  as  one  of  the  eight  permanent 
Ordinaries,  who  would  then  have 
sufficient  time  to  call  a  jury,  and 
preside  at  the  jury  trial,  where  ne- 
cessary, in  any  case  brought  before 
them.  It  would  also  follow  that  the 
expensive  establishment  of  a  separate 
Jury  Court  would  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  be  defrayed  by  the  public 

///.  Writs  and  Special  Pleadings. 

*'  Let  us  exert  our  Scottish  wits  in  ma. 
turing  the  system  by  special  pleading  in 
our  ancient  court  The  science  of  Scot- 
land in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  is  surely  - 
equal  to  a  task  supposed  to  be  performed 
in  Jingland  in  the  thirteenth  century.  All 
and  sundry  will  be  improved  by  the  effort." 
Clinton  of  Mr  Forsyth^  Advocate, 

The  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  does  not  display  much 
knowledge  of  the  existing  forms  and 
the  course  of  pleading  in  the  Court 
of  Session.  Ihe  general  view,  al- 
ready noticed,  given  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  Appendix  No. 
IV.,  is  very  imperfect,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  give  those,  who 
are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
Scots  practice,  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  forms  of  Scots  writs  and  pleadings. 

For  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  every  case,  it  is  necessary,  first 
to  asceruin  the  subject  for  decision, 
and  then  to  decide.  Each  party  must 
state  his  own  case,  and  the  points  at 
issue  must  be  collected  from  these 
opposite  statements.  Thus  far  the 
course  of  every  system  of  judicature 
is  the  same.  But  the  practices  of 
different  tribunals  essentially  differ. 
These  preliminary  judicial  steps  are 
known  by  the  name  of  wkits  and 

SPECIAL  PLEADINGS. 

.In  Scotland,  the  pursuer  of  an  ac- 


tion generally  applies  to  a  eountry 
writer,  who  writes  a  memorial  or  let- 
ter to  the  Edinburgh  attorney,  who 
prepares  the  writ  or  sunmions,  and 
sends  it  io  the  country,  to  be  served  o& 
the  defender  hj  a  Messenger  at  Anns, 
qua  **  Sheriff  in  that  part  apecitliy 
constituted"  by  the  writ.  The  de« 
fender  next  employs  an  attorney  to 
prepare  defences.  He  either  dnws 
the  defence,  and  gets  it  revised  and 
signed  by  Counsel,  or  writes  a  memo- 
rial to  enable  Counsel  to  draw  the  de- 
fence. The  action  is  then  enrolled, 
to  be  debated  viva  voce  by  Couuel 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary.  ToeoaUe 
the  Counsel  to  plead  the  case  at  length 
before  the  Judge,  the  Attorney  od 
each  aide  draws  a  manorial,  con- 
taining, at  full  length,  statements  of 
the  facts,  pleas,  and  argumenti^  of 
which  a  short  summary  ojolj  i»  gi? en 
in  the  summons  and  defences.  Upon 
hearinffthisdebate,  the  LordOrdinary 
either  decides  the  case  in  point  of  liw, 
or,  if  he  think  a  proof  necessary,  be 
orders  a  condescendence  of  the  ftctt 
without  argument,  which  the  defm* 
der  answers,  and  each  of  these  papen 
is  afterwards  exchanged  and  amend- 
ed. According  to  this  practice,  there 
may  thus  be  tJie  following  init- 
ten  and  viva  voce  pleadings,  vii.: 
1,  Summons.  2,  Amendment.  S,  De- 
fences. 4,  Debate.  5,  Condescend- 
ence. 6,  Answers.  7,  Revised  Con- 
descendence. 8,  Revised  Answers ; 
and,  9,  Another  debate.  Finally, 
the  Jury  Clerks  prepare  the  muh 
which  are  tried  by  a  Jury. 

The  Counsel  and  Judges  are,  in  ge- 
neral, little  versant  with  the  p^' 
minary  writs  and  special  pleadingi* 
Hence  they  seldom  think  of  improv- 
ing them.    Nor  is  it  the  interest  of 
the  Attomies  to  make  any  sufS^ 
tions,  or  to  instruct  the  Counsel  and 
Judges  in  this  preliminary  depu^ 
ment.    Indeed  tne  Ju4ge8  ««  ^ 
wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  this  branch  of  professional  edu^ 
tion,  and  they  are  also  vain  enW» 
to  think  that  they  alone  are  qnalinedt 
by  knowledge  and  education,  to  act 
as  Legislators  in  this  depsnmeDt 
On  this  assumption  they  enact  Wtfr 
rescripts,  or  Acts  of  Sederunt,  wbicD 
are  so  objectionable,  and  so  h)«dly 
complained  of  by  every  honest  pr«o- 
titioner*    But  it  is  no  doobt  ini^ 
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nd  it  not  UDfrequently  happens^ 
thai  actions  are  rashly  hrooght, 
and  that  the  summons  and  defences 
are  prepared  with  much  looseness 
and  want  of  precision.  The  Attor- 
niesy  howcTer,  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  this.  They  have  ranch 
difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation, and  the  parties  often  misre- 
present the  facts  to  them,  which  they 
diacoTer  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
statement  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  England,  a  suit  is  usually  com- 
menced by  a  short  writ     It  directs 
the  Sheriff  to  summon  the  defendant 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  to  answer 
to  a  matter  at  the  instance  of  the 
plaintiff.      It  contains,  besides,  no 
special  statement,  and  merely  states 
toe  general  conclusions  for  payment 
of  a  specific  sum.    The  statement  on 
which  the  action  is  founded  is  after- 
wards filed  in  the  form  of  a  declarO' 
tion.     The  answer  to  this  is  called  a 
pUa,  which  is  either  dilatory  or  per- 
emptory.   If  the  defendant  deny  the 
facts  in  the  declaration,  it  is  called  a 
plea  in  bar  of  the  action.    I f  the  facts 
m  the  declaration  be  supposed  to  be 
tme,  but  the  action  be  onjected  to  on 
a  plea  of  law,  the  defence  is  called  a 
demurrer  to  the  declaration.    The 
plaintiff,  in  repljr,  is  then  allowed  to 
lodge  a  joinder  m  issue.    And  upon 
these  pleadings  issue  is  joined  in  fact 
or  in  law.    But  if  the  plaintiff,  in- 
stead of  joining  issue,  object  to  the 
saffidencY  of  we  demurrer  in  point 
of  law,  he  may  lodge  a  replication. 
In  that  case,  the  defendant  may  du- 
ply by  a  rejoinder,  upon  which  issue 
m  law  is  usually  joined.    If,  how- 
CTer,    before    joining   issue,    there 
should  be  any  farther  altercation  ne- 
cessary, the  parties  may,  until  they 
arrive  at  an  issue,  lodge  a  surrejoin^ 
der,  rebutter,  surrebutter,  &c.  These 
roedal  pleadings  are  prepared,  out  of 
Court,  not  by  Attomies,  but  by  spe- 
cial pleaders,  without  the  interven-^ 
tion  of  orders  by  a  Judge.    A  ruW 
of  Court,  corresponding  in  effect  to 
our  avizandum  and  caption,  either 
obliges  a  party  to  lodge  his  paper, 
or  meeloses  him  If  he  improperly 
dday  lodging  his  pleadinff. 

In  Scotland,  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  the  Judges  is  occupied  in  is- 
suing orders  for  the  lodging  of  papers, 
whidi  is  also  attended  with  consider- 
ate expense,  but  which  in  England  is 


almost  unknown.  The  English  sys« 
tem  of  special  pleading,  and  fram«  - 
ing  issues  of  fact  and  law,  have  attain- 
ed great  perfection.  In  Scotland,  It 
is  said,  that  the  system  of  special 
pleading  is  several  centuries  behind 
that  of  Eogland.  If  the  English 
svstem  be  the  best  and  cheapest, 
tnere  appears  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  Scotland, 
with  such  improvements  as  may 
adapt  it  to  the  Scots  practice. 

In  Mr  Ferguson's  pamphlet,  whidi 
we  have  perused  with  much  pleasure, 
he  thinks  the  technical  terms  and 
phraseology  of  English  writs  and 
pleadings,  and  ''  the  very  names  of 
the  actions,  prove  that  Scotchmen 
must  be  in  terra  cognita  whenever 
they  enter  any  province  of  the  Eng« 
lish  law.  Consequently  it  is  in  prin- 
ciple, and  In  object  alone,  that  these 
two  systems  can  agree."  But  we  hum- 
bl;^  presume  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion.  In  order  to  effect  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  two  systems,  whv  should 
the  systems  of  jurisdiction,  forms  of 
proc^ings,  and  technical  phraseo- 
logy, in  either  country,  be  an  obstacle? 
Let  these  be  abolished  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed,  and  a  general  assimi- 
lation of  the  jurisdictions,  forms  of 
proceedings,  and  principles  of  law,  in- 
troduced. Let  names  be  given  to  the 
S leadings  which  will  be  equally  un- 
erstood  in  either  country.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  step  is  the  writ,  to 
brin^  the  party  into  Court  Let 
this  m  every  case  be  called  a  sum* 
mons,  and  let  all  the  different  kinds 
of  wriu  in  England,  by  whatever 
name  known,  for  merely  bringing  a 
party  into  Court,  be  abolished.  S. 
The  party  being  in  Court,  the  next 
giepiMtL  declaration.  This  term  might 
be  adopted  in  both  countries.  3.  The 
third  step  is  the  defence,  answer,  or 

Elea.  The  word  answer  would  per- 
aps  be  the  most  simple  to  adopt 
4.  The  following  step  is  the  demurs 
rer.  Joinder,  replication  or  reply. 
This  pleading  should  perhaps  be 
called  amendment  to  declaration;  and 
the  surrejoinder,  rebutter,  or  duply, 
might  be  called  the  "  amendment  to 
the  answer,"  &c  In  this  way,unne« 
cessary  and  barbarous  terms  would 
give  place  to  more  simple  and  obvious 
terms,  wiUiout  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  pleadings  in  England  or 
in  Scotland ;  and  an  assimilation  or 
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oonsolidAtioD  of  the   two   systems  expenses,  out- of  Court.    The  Com- 

mi^t  be  very  easily  and  speedily  in-  missioners,  bowever,  state  that  tbey 

troduced.    If  an  assimilation  of  tbe  do  not  tbink  it  advisable  to  reoom- 

fonns  of  procedure  should  be  intro-  mend  ''  any  attempt  to  imitate  die 

duced^  equally  applicable  to  £ng-  English  practice  of  special  ]  * 


land  and  Scotland,  an  assimilation  But  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  that  t 
of  the  principles  of  law,  which  is  so  clauses  in  the  new  bill  for  Uie  Tega" 
desirable,  would  gradually  follow,  lation  of  the  summons  and  prepara- 
and  the  benefits  would  be  felt,  not  tory  pleadings,  although  they  mig^t 
only  by  the  country  at  large,  but  produce  some  improTements,  are  not 
also  by  the  Judges,  and  particularly  calculated  to  introduce  any  very  ma- 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  adminis-  terial  advantage,  or  saving  cf  ex- 
tering  justice.  pense.  It  seems  to  us  quite  possible 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  to  introduce  such  a  similarity  of  the 
the  English  Commissioners  would  Scots  practice  to  the  English  system, 
have  attempted  to  introduce  the  prin-  as  would  tend  very  matoially  to  les- 
ciples,  at  least,  of  the  English  prac-  sen  the  expense  and  improve  the 
tice,  by  which  the  preparatory  plead-  system  of  Scots  writs  and  plead- 
ings are  prepared  better,  and  at  less  ings  \ 

*  Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  observe  that  the  Report  of  tbe  Faculty  of 
Procurators  has  been  sanctioned  by  that  body,  and  published  under  their  authority. 
As  we  approve  generally  of  that  Report,  and  the  Resolutions  founded  upon  it,  we 
subjoin  the  Resolutions,  which,  it  was  moved  at  a  General  Meeting  of  that  t)ody, 
should  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  considered  at  next  General  Meeting,  vis. 
Resolved, 

I.  That  we  hig^ily  approve, 

(1.)  Of  the  general  object  of  the  Act  4th,  Geo.  IV.,  c  84,  the  preamble  of  whidi 
states,  that  '^  it  is  expedient  that  due  and  proper  information  should  be  obtained  ooo* 
ceming  the  Forms  of  Process  and  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland,  and  the  coarse  of  ap. 
peals  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  intent,  that  salataiy 
regulations  should  be  made  and  established  in  respect  thereof.** 

(2.)  Of  the  clause  in  the  proposed  bill,  by  which  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner 
House  of  the  Court  of  Session  shall  consist  of  four  Judges  dnly,  and  that  seven  Or- 
dinary Judges  shall  perform  the  business  of  the  Outer  House. 

(3.)  Of  the  clauses  by  which  it  is  intended  to  be  enacted.  That  no  judgment  diaU 
be  pronounced  by  the  Judges  till  the  record  be  satisfactorily  completed,— that  the 
Judges  shall  state  the  grounds  of  their  decisions, — and  that  one  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  and  another  of  the  Inner  House,  shall  be  final,  without  any  representation 
or  petition  being  competent ;— from  all  of  which  we  anticipate  that  great  benefits  wi& 
arise. 

(4.)  Of  the  clause  allowing  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  attend  and  take  part  in  tiie  da- 
liberations  of  the  Inner  House  when  his  own  judgments  are  revkwed.  But  we  dis- 
approve of  allowing  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  vote  in  such  cases. 

II.  That,  from  our  experience  and  practice,  we  are  convinced  that  the  proposed 
Bill  is  liable  to  the  following 

OBJECTIOXS  : 

(1.)  That  the  Judges  and  Officers  of  the  Jury-Court  are  not  sufficiently  qualified 
by  the  knowledge  of  maritime  customs  and  laws,  which  appear  to  us  indispensable 
for  preparing  issues  for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes. 

(2.)  TTutt  the  Jury-Courty  at  a  separate  tribunal^  ought  to  he  aboli^edy  ami  Ut 
powert  trantfirred  to  the  Court  (ff  Session  and  the  High  Court  ofAdmiraityy  accord' 
ing  to  Vie  ancient  jurisdictions  of  those  courts, 

(3.)  That  all  causes  to  be  tried  by  Jury  ought  to  be  prepared  for  determination, 
and  the  issues  made  up,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Judges  and  Clerks  of  tbe  Courts, 
respectively,  before  which  the  causes  are  instituted. 

(4.)  That  the  study  of  maritime  law  embraces  a  very  extensive  field,  and  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  and  jurisprudence  of  other  nations  ^-4hat 
sea&ring  persons,  shipowners,  and  merchants,  generaUy  prefer  the  Admiralty  Courts; 
and  every  maritime  cause  requires  despatch ;— that  in  Scotland,  the  Admiralty  Court 
has  already  the  power  of  remitting  issues  for  Jury  trial,  where  necessary,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  the  preparation  and  determination  of  maritime  and  metcantfle 
questions  J— that  the  fees  of  Court  are  weU  regulated  and  moderate  j— that  the  My 
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fli^€a;peMC»  of  obtaining  a  jndgment  before  tbe  Court  of  Admiralty  are  much  lets 
than  thej  would  be  beft»e  the  Jury  Court  in  its  present  form,  or  indeed  Irfore  any 
other  iribrntmi  in  the  united  kingdom  ;—that  the  mode  of  appeal  from  the  said  Court 
at  once  to  the  Inner  House  is  easy  and  summary ; — that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mid 
Comrt  it  gnaranteed  by  the  Act  ofUniou  ;— that,  in  the  words  of  Profiessor  Bell,  ^  Thte 
trihwnal  bavii^  thus  a  jurisdiction  in  maritime  and  mercantile  causes,  with  power  to 
direct  trials  by  special  Jury  for  ascertaining  pointo  of  mercantile  usage,  may  properly 
be  called  the  Mabitime  and  Mekcaktile  Court  of  Scotland,  and  seems  ca<^ 
pable  of  producing  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  maturing  this  most  important  branch 
of  the  law  of  tlie  country* — ^That,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opimon,  that  the  danse  in  the  proposed  Bill,  by  which  actions  on  policies  of  insurance, 
on  the  £dict  NauUe  CoMponee  Stdulariiy  on  ctiarter  parties,  and  bills  of  lading,  for 
freight,  and  other  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  water,  and  for  the  wages  of 
the  maaters  and  mariners  of  ships,  are  proposed  to  be  transftnred  from  the  Admiralty 
Court  to  the  Jury  Court,  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  maritime  law,  and  be  at- 
tended with  most  injurious  consequences  to  the  mercantile  and  maritime  classes  in  the 
united  kingdom. 

(5.)  That  the  danse  proposing  to  transfer  the  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  Scots  Admi* 
talty  Court,  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  objectionable,  a»d  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
Act  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  former  Commissioners,  in  their  Report, 
stated,  that  this  jurisdiction  has  bcsn  exerdsed  in  Scotland  prior  and  sutwequent  to  the 
Union,— 4hat  its  continuance  is  ^  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  as  well  as  con- 
fonoaUc  to  the  aettlement  of  the  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland  by  the  articles  of 
C/iiloii,'*— and  that  ^  it  would  be,  in  many  respects,  unfit  and  incongruous,  that  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  should  exercise  an  indirect  jurisdiction  within 
tbe  bounds  of  tlie  Admiralty  of  Scotland.** 

(0.)  That  the  regulatkme  in  the  BiUjfir  preparing  cautetjbr  trial  or  judgment^  do 
mot  gvmeraOy  appear  to  be  et^ffldent,  and  that  new  and  better  regulationt for  theattain' 
memt  of  thai  oijeet  m^t  be  framed. 

(7.)  That  it  ie^highly  inexpedient  that  the  power  of  enacting  snch  rules  and  regum 
Utiono  should  be  'delegated  by  Parliament  to  tJte  Judges^  and  that  aU  such  rules  and 
regubtHons  should  befxed  by  legislative  enactments. 

(8w)  That  tlie  Act  is  likewise  defective,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  abolish,  1st,  The  pro* 
ceimrc  in  the  BiO*Chamber;  andy  2d,  The  present  system  of  issuing  and  preparing 
summotuesy  advocations^  suspensions,  homings^  captions^  and  signet  letters  of  every 
deseriptwn* 

III.  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Faculty,  by 
which  it  is  suggested. 

(1.)  That  it  Ib  expedient  to  introduce  a  statute  which  should  place  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing the  jurisdictions  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  regulate  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  consolidate  the  prindples  of  law  to  be  fol- 
kiwed  in  all  maritime  and  mercantile  causes  before  those  Courts,  such  as  the  celebra- 
ted ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  which.  Chief  Justice  Abbot  says,  was  composed 
under  ^  the  rdgn  of  a  politic  prince^  and  the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  mi- 
nister, by  laborious  and  learned  persons,  who  adected  the  most  valuable  -principles  of 
aU  maritime  laws  then  existing,  and  which,  in  matter,  method,  and  style,  is  one  dT 
the  most  finished  acts  of  legislation  that  ever  was  promulgated  ;*'  and  to  which,  his 
Lordriiip  Btates,  the  Frendi  people  have  attributed  much  of  their  national  prosperity. 

(2.)  That  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  such  a  statute  could  be  fhuned,  a  tern- 
potsry  Act  diould  be  introduced,  to  assimilate  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty of  tlie  three  kingdoms. 

(3.)  That  if  this  measure  cannot  be  ioomediately  adopted,  several  new  clauses  should 
be  introduced  into  tbe  Scots  Judicature  Bill,  as  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, viz. :— I.  To  repeal  all  the  existing  statutes,  acts  of  sederunt,  and  customs^ 
reia^ng  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  ^Scotlandt  and  to  consolidate  the  same. — 
IL  To  declare  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  Scots  Admiralty,  maritime,  prize,  and  crt- 
mina]  jurisdiction ; to  continue  the  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  Scots  Admiralty  Court ; 

and  to  make  it  lawful  to  appeal  fh>m  the  sentences  of  that  Court,  in  prize  causes^ 
to  the  English  ddegates,  as  in  England. — IIL  To  regulate  the  whole  firms  of  pro-> 
ceedkigs  before  the  ScoU  High  Court  qf  Admiralty. — IV.  To  render  the  forms  of  ap- 
peals fkom  sentences  and  judgments  of  the  Judge  Admiral  less  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive.— (1.)  By  abolishing  the  present  fbrms  of  suspension,  advocation,  and  reduction. 
.—(2.)  By  the  Scoto  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  although  remaining  as  a  separate 
Court,  being  conddered  as  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  the  effect  that  the  sen- 

aces  of  the  Judge  Admini],  in  maritime  and  mercantile  causes,  may  be  brotlght  un- 
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det  nyievt  at  oncdy  by  a  Aari  note  to  the  Loed  President  oJT  either  diviiiaiief  the Cont 
of  Session,  in  place  of  the  present  fiorms  of  stupentUm^  redmetioii,  mni  oAmcsHos.^ 
(3.)  By  the  bond  of  caution  lodged  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  eomfrekenHmg  Hit  a* 
pentet  to  be  decerned  fir^  both  in  the  Court  ofAdmiraky  and  Court  efSemAon,  vftkA 
tvould  render  amy  proceedinge  in  the  BilUChanAer^  in  tuch  cameesy  aUegeAer  «M^ 
cestary, — V.  To  allow  the  Judge  Adndral  the  same  salary  as  an  ordinaiy  Lad  of 
Beeaion,  and  to  prohibit  the  Judge  Admiral  iVom  practisinf  as  an  advocate  or  odxr- 
wise. — Lastly.  (1.)  To  regulate  the  forms  of  Admiral^  precepts^t.)  To  sOnr  Ae 
emract  of  the  decree  of  the  Judge  Admiral  to  ooniain  warremt  to  charge^  arreO^  iaM> 
bity  poinds  and  impriton^  imttead  qfthepretent  expendoe  and  unneeeuaryfirwu^  wtidi 
conrist  of,  First  Extract  by  the  Clerk,--iS!0n»»d  Extract,  being  letters  of  anettmcst, 
homings  and  poinding,  or  separate  letters  of  infaibitioo,  under  the  signet  sf  ibe  Cont 
of  Session, — Third  Extract,  being  letters  of  caption.—^)  To.regulate  the  fees  of  the 
derk  and  auditor  of  Court,  and  of  the  procurators.— (4.)  The  admission  to  toe  oo  the 
Poor's  rolU 

(4.)  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  heads  of  bills,  and  the  clauses  whiefa  ire  iib> 
joined  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  carrying  theK 
suggestions  into  eSBoct  by  Legislative  enactments 

IV.  That  petitions,  founded  on  the  above  Resections,  be  presented  to  both  HoiM 
of  Parliament  to  attain  these  objects. 

V.  That  the  former  Committee  be  ffOi«ppointed,  with  dhwctions :— 1.  To  wsldi 
the  progress  of  the  measures  in  eontemplation,  in  so  for  as  the  juriadictioB  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  is  concerned ;  and,  &  To  transmit  a  copy  of  die  Bepoit  and  BsNti* 
lions*  (L)  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  the  proouratons  fed  gratefol  fer'  Um  at- 
tention which  he  has  always  bestowed  on  the  judicial  arrangements  of  ScotlsiiJ,  iod 
who,  they  feel  confident,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  otgeelions  and  soggeolioasm 
the  Report  are  worthy  of  oonaideration :  (&)  To  Lord  Stowell,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  and  to  Sir  John  Conoell,  Knight,  Jn^  of  tbe  H^ 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  Scotland,  who  are  perhaps  best  qualified  to  appreeiatt  the 
merits  of  the  ^neasures  proposed  t  (3.)  To  the  Lord  Advocate,  to  whom  tbc  people  of 
Scotland  are  under  so  many  obligations,  for  his  recent  exertions  to  aibrd  tbiiD  n 
opportunity  to  Express  their  sentiments  upon  the  Bill ;  and,  (4.)  To  such  pabiic  bodks 
and  Members  of  jPariiament  as  generally  take  an  interest  in  Scots  ailUrfc 

The  Meeting,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Prentice,  unanimously  returned  their  tbanb  to 
the  Committee,  for  the  great  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  for  the  vihuble  inftRBStkw 
they  had  given,  and  afterwards  approved  of  the  Report. 


A  Poem^  by  Peter  Marvel 

The  following  Poem  is  written  in  It  kills  enniU  upon  a  rainy  day, 

the  ottava  rima,  the  ''half-serious  And  rainy  weather  is  with  us  qniteoi- 

rhyme,"  of  which  "  Fold  wts  sire."  tionoL 

"  Thia  way  of  writing,"  aayi  an  I'm  sometimes  very  grave,  and  soineti«i 

flloBtrioiu  poet^  speaking  of  Falci's  ^y* 

styl^»  And  M^ftgraTe  people  fly  into  a  piMOo 

all: 

**  ^Mr"L^r^^5  may  appear  exotic  yet  I  must  write  even  a^  my  mood  to" 

To  the  chaste  readers  of  our  colder  .^.^ 

^i_  -  .„  spires— 

^'*^*-  My  hearfs  voice  finds  an  echo  is  »/ 

yet  we  have  seen^  and  all  poetical  ly^**- 

minds,  in  our  day,  have  felt  and  ac-  Hew  goes  fbr  any  random  thoughts  that 

knowkdged,  that  the  "  way  of  wnt-  gprout 

ing"  to  which  the  bard  alludes,  (and  in  the  o*erfcrtfle  garden  of  my  brtin ! 

in  which  he  excelled)  is  eminently  Whate*er  comes  uppermost  will  Atrniib 

adapted  to  our  language, — at  least  out 

that  our  language  is  quite  flexible  Sweet  stuff  for  an  extemponmeom  strain- 

enough,  and  sufficiently  copious,  to  be  That  I  shall  win  applause  fve  little  doobt  ; 

capable  of  it.  If  not— ini  never  touch  a  qufll  agsfm 

-.^  nitcU  you  what /tor^  and  what /*i<^ 

I'K  fond  of  writing  poems:  'dsaway  Scribbling  and  blotttag  at  the  finest  rate. 

Of  passing  tinae  that  ia  extreviely  ra-  FirsUy  andchiefly,  deer^  I  love  woMaS 

««»I:  She  is  the  world  of  my  existence  ba«: 
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For  when  it  he  wbo  hcddt  not  womta 

I  like  tlM  GiMk  nose  betttr  than  tlie 

Boman; 
I  like  tbt  Praoch  wiDet  better  than 

their  beer; 
I  kyve  tbe  gide  that  akinis  the  purple 

heather; 
I  love  To&TOVi*8  icea — in  hot  weather* 

I  lore  to  aee  tbe  thaipfWiBt  pinch  the  Doae 
Of  an  old  woman  till  its  blue  withcold— 

For  tkea,  however  ber  iklae  ivory  ibewi, 
8be  CBn*t  help  looking  to  immensely  old; 

Then,  if  yon  give  her  one  or  two  smart 


Ob  aeek  or  bottom,  I  will  call  yon 
bold-. 
For  an  old  woman,when  she  looks  her  age, 
Is  always  in  a  d— 1  of  a  rage. 

I  love  oar  dimate,  changeable  and  doady. 
It  proves  the  proverb,  "  charming  is 
variety:** 
Sabarbaa  dames  are  generally  dowdy. 
Bat  sdli  they  often  shine  in  wAa'd  &>• 
dety: 
Boosa  years  ago,  I  loved  an   oata^eal 
crowdy. 
And  broke  my  £Mt  on*t,  till  it  cavs'd 
satiety: 
I  like  to  dine  at  five«-be  rather  speedy 
O'er  wine  and  firnit^-and  drive  to  see 

Macbjeadt, 
Or  Keav — I  don*t  care  whkh :  they^re 
both  line  actors; 
Tbe  former  plays  a  Roman  to  the  Ufe; 
The  other  gives  your  royal  malefturtors 

In  an  their  features  of  revenge  and  strife; 
Of  pabUc  business  th^  are  great  trans- 


The  latter,  though,  sboold  keep  to  his 
own  wife, 
For,  though  a  public  man^  he  must  ar- 
rive at 
The  law^s  condnakMi— 4hat  our  wives  are 

private. 
Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  fiuDons  book, 

**  Aphrodiriacar*  in  name  and  qoali^ ; 
Yet  with  the  Doms  Vm  told  it  greatly  took, 
BtcaBsa  it  was  well  seoson*d  with  mo- 
rality; 
Tbe  Oxford  system  it  eompleteiy  shook— 
At  least  in  points  of  Papbian  locally  ; 
My  oDoral  lo^  could  not  be  withstood, 
And  so  tbe  poem  did  a  deal  of  good. 

Oxford!  •'withanthyfkuUsIlovethee 
still,** 
My  University !— and  while  thy  Colleges 
The  high-iowB  hopee  of  parents  shall 
fblfil. 
And  Attn  thdr  mambert  with  all  aorta 
of  knowledges, 


TboQ  Shalt  have  ^aios  from  my  eandid 

quill; 
For— as  ^eat  L  •  •  •  •  •  •  thinks,  of 

all  theok)gies 
Tbe  Christian  is  the  chief— so  I  protest, 
Thou*rt  of  aU  Universities  the  best ! 

This  I  maintain  against  all  Cambridge 
men. 
Heroes  of  hieroglyiAics  and  of  iluxkms : 
Aldrich*s  logic  would  floor  nine  in  ten. 

With  aU  thek  mathematical  deductions. 
Cnnbridge  compared  with  Oxfoid !— Ob, 
my  pent 
'Tis  too  absurd  a  point  for  thy  con- 
structions: 
And  that  poor  Unlferslty  1*11 1 . 
EspeciaUy  as  Tve  a  brother  therel 

Freedom  I  love— and  I  love   glorkras 
Greece, 
The  dime  of  old  renown,  and  arms,  and 
arta; 
Long  had  she  slumber*d  in  a  slavish 
peace, 
6tain*d  tbe  bright  fome  ber  story  yet 
imparts  i 
But  now  the  dreams  of  sluggard  bondage 


Now— now  the  glow  of  valour  warms  all 

hearta  ; 
And  modem  Greeks  awaken,  and  rebel 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  Infiddi 

Oh,  I  love  Greece !.— Ji^  mountains  and 

her  isles— t 
Her  monumenta  of  Hune— her  splendid 

tale— 
Her  blue  sea,  where  heaven's  mirror'd 

image  smiles — 
Compose  a  magic  spell  which  ne'-er 

shaUfaiL 
Still  her  inspiring  muss  the  soul  bpguiles-^ 
Ah  f   more  endear'd,  when  now  her 

cheek  is  pale 
In  grief  for  him—our  warrior  bard— the 

brave. 
The  glorious  stranger— who  stood  forth 

to  save ! 

O'er  him  the  muse  hath  wept,  and  weeps  I 
but  here 
I  must  not  the  o'erwhelming  theme 
prolong; 
Yet  'twas  the  name  of  Greece  evok'd  the 
tear 
Which  mingles  with  the  current  of  my 
song: 
And,  while  immorUl  genius  shall  be  dear« 
And  dearest  that  whkfa  most  hath  suf^ 
fer'd  wrong, 
80  long  shall  BTRoir's  early  fote  excite 
Regret— 40  long  his  glorious  muse  ddight! 

I  k>ve  to  Walk,  upon  a  aUning  night. 
Along  tbe  glittering  abort  of  the  loud 
sea, 
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And  view  the  biDowi  rushing  in  the  light 
Of  the  cold  orb,  that  showers  uncertainly 

Celestial  radiance  on  the  eyrie*s  height. 
The  golden  sands,  the  wild  waves  dash- 
ingfree. 

While  all  around  is  solitade^and  so  on— 

The  usual  feelings  minds  poetic  go  on. 

I  love  some  female  names*  but  Mary 
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Bemembrance  and  romance  cling  round 
that  name: 
1  love  to  beat,  at  times,  a  true  profess'd 
Player  at  whist,  or  chess,    or— any 
game: 
I  love  to  take  up  arguments  with  zest. 

To  vindicate  a  character  from  shame : 
I  love  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  mind 
0*er  Prejudice,  which    struggles  to  be 
blind : 

I  love  a  ban-room  when  'tis  ftiU  of  beauty; 
I  love  a  ike^-ike  with  a  young  lady ; 
I  love  to  be  particular  in  duty. 
And  so— JXKiintain  the  rhymes  of  Tate 
and  Brady ; 
I  love  to  ofSsT  an  indiifhrent  cue  t*ye, 
When  IVe  my  own,  and  feel  my  hand 
quite  stoidy ; 
I  love  to  give  a  puppy  a  set-down. 
Whether  he  wears,  or  does  not  wear,  a 
gowtu 

I  love  to  muse  on  difldhood— oh  f  a  gloom 
0*ercloud9  my  heart,  as  mourning  for 
thedtodi 
For  then  all  inoooent  hopes  were  rich  in 
bloom. 
Then  guardian  angels  watdi'd  around 
my  bed; 
UnswayM  by  the  fierce  pessiona,  which 
consume 
Man's  maturM  heart,  I  doubted  when 
I  read 
Of  their  destructive  potency,  and  thought 
The    histories    of  their    victims    over- 
wrought* 

Bat,  oh  !  how  soon  the  sides  were  over- 
cast! 
How  soon  wild  passion  struck   my 
kindled  frame  1 
And  then  the  flow'rs  of  virtue  wither*d 


Omitting  all  the  soourges  of  our  kind. 

The  Atreidtej  apd  the  other  old  ^mc;. 

His  verses  are  all  sweet ;  but,  to  my  miDd, 

NoneMdelidoualy  and  smoothly  1km  at 

Those,    where  he  paints  his  soveniga 

lady*8  beauty. 
Teazling  the  liximer  his  presooptw 
duty. 

>Tis— o^yc,  ^ay^u^9  d^tcre :  Beid  it 
I  wish  Sir  Thomas  Lawbutce  wwU 
aspire 
To  paint  from  poNBtry— (we  greatly  need 

it)— 
Embodying  objects  of  poetk  fire 
On  the  dull  canvass— nor  for  ever  feed  it 
With  living  gentlemen,  whose  oiTiti 
tire 
The  undeKghted  eye,  in  kmg  vuxoAm, 
Bolstering  plain  faces,  void  of  all  expw* 


Joy  was  a  feverish  impulse— peace  a 
name. 
As  the  hoar  pine  is  shaken  by  the  blast, 
My  heart  was  shaken  by  that  whirl- 
wind  flame ; 
And  even  its  purest  aspirations  were 
Tainted  and  tipged  in  Passkm^s  atmos- 
phere. 

I  love  AvACRSOir :  pleasant  'tia  to  find, 
By  his  first  mdody,  that  he  was  no 


Yet  he,  at  times,  transfers  a  lovdy  fiw 

To  canvass,  by  the  hand  of  wiart  Alt, 
Lips  of  the  rose,  soft  fonns  of  flraWoi 
grace. 
And  heav'n-Ut  eyes,  that  shine  into 
the  heart! 
I'm  free  to  own  that  I,  in  iuA  t  cue, 
Would  not  object  to  play  his  knightly 
part; 
Yet,  when  I  hued  the Ups,  Ishonklftel 

ready 
To  jump  up  suddenly,  and  kiss  tiie  lady ! 

1  love  to  wiite  love-vertet  .•  'tis  t  tmt 
Which  only  amatoiy  poets  know  ot 
Oh,  'tis  so  very  thrilling,  and  to  sweet, 
To  hymn  the  fire  of  darkest  eyes,  the 
snow  of 
SofUiecks,  and— but  thqr'ie  cowr'd-tf 
soft  feet  • 
I  don't  mudilike  (Indeed  I  dont)  to 
shew  off, 
Yet,  as  this  poem,  girls !  will  tax  yoor 


I'U  e'en  include  a  sample  of  Jovcvenet 
The  fcoen  succeeding  stanzas  were  com- 
posed 
One  evening,  on  a  musical  o*"**' 
(I  mention  this,  or  else  you  h^  *" 
posed;) 
To  a  Frendi  plaintive  ditty  they  f«  w 

lation :  ^*, 

«  Celui-d"  commenced,  and  **id«i  cttor 

closed  ^. 

The  first  line— whk*  inspfr**  "**  ^^ 

my  passion ; 

•lis— ««  Celui^   qui  sat  tondicr  iw» 

'  coBur"— 
Youm  recollect  therest?  I  don't,  Vm8a» 

The  singer  (songstress)  W88  a  deir  y«»K 

Whose  airy  fingers  toudi'd  the  hup- 
sichordi 
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And  througb   her  oped  moath's  pretty 
rote  and  pearl 
So  sweetly  floated  each  80ft  Gallic  word, 
That  to  areoge  one  Tiolated  curl 

On  her  fSur  cheek,  I  would  have  drawn 
my  sword. 
And  alain  the  wretch  who  dared  to  do  the 

wrong;— 
Bnt  bere*8  my  answer  to  the  channer^s 
song. 

Ah!  hapless  she  indeed. 

Whose  trusting  heart  is  left 
In  solitude  to  bleed. 

Of  love  and  hope  bereft ! 
When  he,  who  fondly  swore 
To  dieridi  ever  move 
Her  lore,  hath  prov*d  false-hearted. 
And  in  coldness  parted  f 

But,  lady  !  not  by  thee 

Be  words  so  sad  e'er  spoken-^ 
Though  fiuthless  hearts  there  be, 

Whose  vows  are  breath*d  and  broken ! 
The  hearts  pure  love  unites 

No  earthly  pow*r  can  sever ; 
Crosses,  and  wrongs,  and  blij^ts, 

Cement  them— and  for  ever ! 

And  thou  art  all  too  bright. 

Too  dear,  to  be  forsaken  ; 
And  ne^er  can  fade  the  light 

Of  love  thine  eyes  awaken ! 
Then  sing  not  **  Celui-d," 

Though  sweet  the  strain  and  moving  \ 
Those  words  are  not  for  thee, 

So  lovely,  lov*d,  and  loving  I 

No,  no—let  other  lips, 

Less  hued  from  the  sweet  rose, 
(Which  tkmc,  dear  love  !  eclipse. 

Even  brightest  when  it  blows ;) 
Let  other  Ups,  my  fidr  f 

Tkke  up  the  moumftil  strain  ; 
But,  oh  !— how  sweet  soe*er«* 

Sing  not  those  words  again  I 

Yet,  if  it  needs  must  be 

That  thou  the  strain  prolong. 
Oh  I  turn  thine  eyes  to  me. 

And  smUe  away  the  wrong ! 
For  thou  bdiev*st  me  true  ;— 

And  woes  so  sweetly  sung 
Bfight  almost  make  me  woo 

The  fiUsehood  from  thy  tongue* 

And  so,  1  pray  thee,  sing.^ 

And  I  my  words  recal ; 
'Twas  such  a  foolish  thing 

To  blame  the  song  at  all : 
Tet  thy  voice  was  so  true 

To  sorrow's  measur'd  tone, 
That,  by  thine  eyes  of  blue. 

The  woe  seem'd  all  thine  own. 

Nov,  as  thoo  sin^st,  will  I 
Stop  some  half-utter'd  word, 


And  stifle  each  soft  sigh 

7*00  doleftilly  absurd ! 
Sing  on,  love !  kisses  sweet 

Shall  mingle  in  thy  lay ; 
And,  oh !  where  warm  lips  meet, 

Co)d  doubt  dissolves  aw^ ! 


FijH«.— Now  there's  a  love-song  to  your 

taste. 
Kind  reader  !  'tis  a  very  moving  ditty. 
Tender  and  warm,  yet    so    extremely 
chaste- 
Far,  tu  superior  to  the  tamely  pretty. 
Your  time,    however.    111   no    Airther 
waste; 
Self-commendatkm  is  ft  theme  for  pity  S 
So  I'll  pursue  my  plan,  and,  from  my 

store 
Of  Unety  produce  a  single  stanza  more. 

I  love  to  take  a  cold,  refreshing  dip 

Amid  the  dashing  billows  of  the  sea  ; 
I  love  to  ride  the  waves — ^within  a  ship  ; 
I  love  to  rein  a  steed,  whose  pace  is 
free; 
I  love  to  feed  upon  a  blushing  lip,—. 
Thaft  the  true  flow'r  from  which  your 
human  bee 
Extracts  the  pure  sweet  honey,  which 

might  make 
Life  worth  fruition  for  its  single  sake  I 

No  more  of  Joveu    I  hate  your  pugs  and 
musk; 
I  hate  old  mdds,  and  yet  they're  harm* 
less  creatures ; 
I  hate  to  meet  a  ruffian  in  the  dusk«- 
You  always  know  a  ruffian  by  his  fea* 
turcB.; 
I  hate  to  find  what  I  mistook  for  rutk 
Mpe  scrap'd  dry  toast — (when  bot- 
ter'd,  still  I'll  eat  yours)- 
I  hate  to  see  your  dull,  hard-reading  foolSy 
Assume  upon  thehr  honoun  in  the  Khools. 

And  this  I    say  without  the  slightest 
pique— 
They  gave  fn«  half  a  class  more  than  I 
wanted; 
Certesy  no  school  promotion  did  I  seek-* 
'TWAS  not  the  sort  of  fame  for  which  I 
panted: 
Yet,  had  I  cramm'd  their  histories  for  a 
freak. 
And  with  old  Aristotle   grown    en- 
chanted, 
I  should  have  taken  such  a  gay  first  class  I 
But,  as  it  was,  I  only  sought  a  .pcwf. 

A  pass  was  all  I  sought— so  let  it  pass ! 
I  hate  to  talk  of  sdiooLs,  and  rules,  and 
fools ; 
I  hate  to  see  your  cunning  oove  amass 
Huge  heaps  of  coin,  by  putthig  into 
pools; 
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I  hate  to  see  a  pretty  roee-UppM  laas 
VexM  by  the  failure  of  her  gambling 

niles,'*- 
But,  above  all,  I  hate  to  see  her  looM, 
Because  those  losses  make  the  dear  so 

rude. 

I  hate  to  wear  anew,  tight,  pinching 
beaver. 
And  yet  I  hate  as  much  to  sport  what*s 
shabby ; 
When  woman  vows,  I  hate  not  to  believe 
her. 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  some  old 
tabby; 
I  hate  the  aspect  of  your  dear  deceiver, 
Who  smiles  as  innocently  as  a  baby. 
And  then  has  pride,  with  all  a  devtrs  art» 
To  stab  a  poor  girVs  honour — and  her 
heart  1 

One  do  1  know,  a  puppy  of  this  sort. 
Who  doth  not  mind  nor  care  for  love 
so  much 

As  for  the  ecl&t  of  criminal  report- 
Alas,  I  ftar  that  there  are  many  such  I 

The  game  of  hearts  is  a  delightful  sport, 
But,  to  enjoy  it,  you  must  have  no 
touch 

Of  feeling  or  of  mercy  in  your  breast. 

By  vanity  and  sicklier  lust  possest. 

Oh,  the  excelling  science,  worthy  all 
The  noblest  powers  of  intellectual  man ! 

To  work  a  pure  confiding  spirit*s  fall. 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  a  bailing  plan  f 

The  world  may  still  the  savage  plot  mis- 
call; 
But  he  who  biieaks  one  heart  because 
he  flan, 

And  kills  a  soul,  for  selfish  sense  undone. 

Is— oh  f  the  vilest  worm  beneath  the  sun ! 

To  woo  the  guileless  breast  with  lip  and 
^e. 
And  all  the  softest  blandishmeitta  of 
love,^- 
To  Iblgn  aflbction,  with  the  ready  sigh, 
BreathM  languishing,  the  tender  heart 
tomover-**- 
Never  to  shrink  firom  the  most  cursed  lie, 
Which    may    his    victim*8  damning 
tempter  prove; 
ThiB  is  the  vahi,  the  vile  eeduter's  part- 
That  most  accomplishM  wretch— without 
a  heart! 

Excluded  from  a  scornfiil  home,  oh  where 
Shall  weeping  Guilt  repose  her  fever'd 
head? 
What  tongue  shall  soothe  her  soul*s  acute 
despair  ? 
What  hand  shall  c*en  supply  the  need- 
fVil  bread? 
Ah !  soon  she  falls  in  a  ktt  eruel  soaft, 
Soon  treads  the  path  wherein  the  lost 
ones  tread; 
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And  she,  who  was  so  pore,  in  tsm  btf* 

gufles 
The  vagrant  eye,  with    fidse,  ensnaring 

smiles! 

I  Ve  had  some  fine  occasions  in  my  day. 
But  was  not  your  cool  soonndrd  for 
the  thing ; 
Though  fiir  Tve  eirM  fhnn  Vlrtae^s  pvrtr 
way. 
Misled  by  Passion,  on  his  fieiy  wing, 
Thanks  be  to  God !  at  least  I  this  may  say. 
That  I  ne*er  left  a  weidc  girl  sorrowing^ 
With  ruin'd   flime,    and    broken  heart 

pierced  through : 
>Tis  what  I  trOghi  have  done— bat  vovtf 
not  do! 

I  love  all  love,  both  lawful  and  illicit. 
Although  I*m  well  aware  the  latkrls 
wrong; 

But  then  I  must  be  morally  exjilldt. 
And  reprobate  eednction  in  my  song. 

A  man  of  amatory  mould  mi^  kiss  it. 
Without  incurring  that  on  which  my 
thong 

Of  reprobation  is  severely  laid  :— 

YouVe  no  occasion,  Sir,  to  harm  a  maid^ 

But  marriage  is  the  climax  of  all  bUss, 
When  rightly  used.    But    then    we 
must  have  money 
For  brats,  et  cetera^  ere  we  think  of  this: 
In  fact,  *tis  an  expensive  sort  of  honey. 
There*s  nought  so  sweet  as  true  love^ 
honest  kiss : 
Young  hearts  and  eyes  are  so  extreme- 
ly sunny 
And  pleasant,  that  to  call  the  tfatogs  oar 

own 
Is  quite  as  well  as  having  them  oo  loan. 

See  where,  befbre  the  altar,  stand  the  pair ; 
The  fliish  of  joy  is  on  the  bridegroom's 
cheek; 
And— oil,  the  bride !  how  delicately  fiiir ! 
Pale  in  her  h«n !— Her  voice  is  all  too 
weak 
Aught  to  articulate  reqwnsive  thcrar— 
Yet  she  essays  those  dearest  words  to 
speak, 
Which  bind  her  M«— who  draws  tte 

golden  wire 
0*er  the  white  finger,  thrillM  with  yoo^ 
desh«. 

Behold  again  the  loving,  wedded  pair, 
The  bridegroom,  with  his  three  weeks* 
bride,  reclin*d 
In  love  and  languor— oh,  so  lovely  !— 
there. 
On  the  flowerM  velvet  bank*    One  arm 
is  twined 
Tenderiy  round  that  ^Iphic  waist ;  and 
ne*er 
Can  her  sweet  meltlflg  vOee-Ufto  mter* 
anceUnd) 
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Bat  ihtj*n  repaid   with   t^Um^  wann 

kistes,  showered 
TiU  tbe  fiur  girrs  delicioosly  o*erpower*d  t 

Ohy  what  can  vie  with  love  ?     It  is  the 
cfaann 
Sapteme  beyond  compare  in  human 
Ufe! 
This,  this  doth  sorrow  of  its  sting  dis- 
arm-« 
To  aoul  and  sense  with  joys  uneqnallM 
rife! 
And  Is  not  wedded  love  the  sweetest  balm 
To  care  ?     What  name  so  dear  as  this 
word^tv^? 
It  speaketh  self-abandonment  complete. 
Love— dose  conffdings— mutoal  raptures 
sweet! 

I  hate  your  senseless  coxcombs,  who  dis- 

pmiPge 
Whate'er  is  honourable  among  men,— 
Who  prate  against  the  sacred  ties  of  mar- 
riage, 
CflU  virtue  cant^  (as  UU  in  eight  of 
ten:)— 
I  hate  your  dandies  of  aifected  carriage. 
Things   fEur  too  flimsy  for  my  bitter 
pen; 
I  smile  to  see  the  airs  your  freshman 

brings 
From   Eton — splaying  with  his  leading- 
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Papfls  of  grooms  and  stable  lads^^hose 


Mark  the  poor  fteshman !— a  half-modest 
thing, 
^  Up  to  a  thing  or  two,**  but  still  dis« 


Not  at  removal  ttom  his  governor*s  wing, 
(No  childish  feeling  haunts  his  manly 
bieaft)— 
Yet  he*8  uneasy,  till  he  takes  his  fling, 
Qnite  a-la-mode,  in  folly   with   the 
rest; 
Bat,  having  once  obtained  his  cue,  you*ll 

see 
Tbe  man  will  soon  cashier  his  modesty. 

View  him  i»  lecture^  with  Euripides, 
Or  Sophodes ;— now  hark !  with  vdoe 
sonorous 
He  XMds  away,  but  loses  half  his  ease 
When  stumbling  on  the  Grabb*d  ode 
of  adiorus; 
For,  as  be  noouths  the  passage  out,  he 
sees 
He*ll  rather  cut  the  figure  of  a  (Mt^og 
▲t  ooostming ;  so  he  bungles  with  false 

quantities, 
And  marvels  what  the  plague  curst  hea- 
thenish rant  it  is ! 

I  bate  y oar  booted  and  wpaa'A  puppies, 
who 
Can  speak  of  fioe/Uf^  e{M  but  dogs  and 


Is  just  to  ride,  and  slang,  and  drinlu- 

the  courses 

Of  many  gallant  blockheads,  who  pursue 

With  noisy   pride  their  pleasurable 

sources 

Of  mindless  bliss— not  ituU  we  have  in 

common  •'^ 
These  fellows  think  mons  of  a  dog  than 
woman  1 

I  bate  oppresskMi,  of  all  sorts  and  kuids. 
Physical,  moral,  r^^l,  democratic : — 
I  hate,  when  there*s  a  war  among  the 
winds, 
In  a  light  skiflf  to  take  a  voyage  aqua- 
tic:— 
I  hate  a  public  window  without  blinds  :— 

I  hate  your  conversationist  ecstatic. 
Who  thrusu  his  nose  into  your  face  while 

speaking. 
His  long,  loud  nonsense,  on  your  patience 
wreaking. 

1  hate  the  prai$e  of  fools :  and  my  proud 
Muse 
Disdains  the  aid  of  puffl^  and  such  de- 
vkes; 
She  even  o*erlook8  unprindpled  reviews. 
And  would  not  condescend  to  pay  thdr 
prices. 
I  don*t  object  to  rascally  abuses- 
Full  oft  your  curious  readers  it  en- 
tices: 
I  bate  the  praise  of  certain  blackguard 

papers. 
Writ  for  the  benefit  of  pipes  and  topers  :— 

I  hate  the  shallow,  solemn  fodb,  who 
think 
All  ludicrous  light  verses  deleterious, — 
Who  hold,.that,  when  you  dip  your  pen 
in  ink. 
You  always  should  be  absolutely  serious. 
Pure  lymph  Arom  babbling  fountains  you 
may  drink ; 
Why,  then,  with  saws  on  fun  and  frolic 
weary  us? 
Besides,  grave  truths  are  sometimes  gaily 

sung— 
And  such  youll  find  my  lightest  rhymes 
among; 

Well!— Pve  been  I4ng  at  so  sweet  a 
rate. 
That  I  must  seem  a  predous  egotist : 
But  now  I*ve  done  with  what  I  love  or 
hate. 
Indeed  it  is  high  time  I  should  desist. 
Alack !  l*ve  scribbled  a  great  deal  of  late. 
For  I  love  rhyming— as  girls  love  be- 
ing kis8*d: 
Kissing  and  rhyming  both  are  pleasant 

ways. 
No  doubt,  of  kOUng  time  on  cloudy  days. 
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But  I  most  break  this  method  egotifltkal. 

And  write  in  a  less  desultory  way  ;. 
In  shorty  Til  tell  a  tale— bat  not  a  mys- 
tical 
Invol  vM  Sicilian  tale,  that  suits  the  day  : 
A  simple  plot,  whereby  a  girl  gets  kias'd, 
I  call 
Most  touching  for  a  poem  or  a  play ; 
At  least  it  touches  pretty  ladies*  hearts, 
And  bright  eye»  glisten  o*er  the  tender 
parts. 

So,  to  begin. — One  balmy  night  in  May, 
When  through  the  dim  clouds  floated 
Phod>e*s  crest. 
And  the  soft  breezes,  kissing  all  away 
The  soul  of  flowers,  had  sighed  them- 
selves to  rest. 
Two  pretty  creatures  walk'd  abroad— to 
play. 
And  talk  of  love,  that  made  them  both 
so  blest : 
One  was  n  maid — the  other  ayoung  man— 
Their  mutual  hearts  beat  on  the  usual 
plan. 

The  maid  was  young ;  the  rose  upon  her 
cheek 
Had  scarcely  yet  its  seventeenth  sum- 
mer seen,— 

That  pleasant  time,  when  judgment  is 
so  weak. 
And  the  heart  sways  as  a  capricious 
queen. 

Who  would  the  dreams  of  young  en- 
chantment break  ? 
Who  doud  the  skies  of  innocent  seven- 
teen ? 

Enen*s  were  soon  o'ercast ;  but  then,  with 
her. 

Love  was  a  single  passion— prone  to  err. 

Her  eyes  were  darkest  hazel — finer  far 
Than  the  cold,  coal-like  black  eyes ; 
and  the  white. 
The  snow-white  lids,  that  overhung  each 
star. 
With  their  long  ebon-lashes  veil*d  their 
light  : 
Her  cherry  lips  provok'd  eternal  war— 
Her  cheeks  twin  roses  !  But  the  warm- 
est sight 
Was  her    immaculate    bosom,  sweetly 

swelling. 
Against  her  heav*d  zone  tremblingly  re- 
belling. 

Ours  were  true  lovers— frail,  perhaps, 
but  true; 
Alas !  they  were  eo  beautiful  and  young ! 
And  so  they  did  as  amorous  people  do. 
Who  to  misconduct  are  impdPd  and 
stung 
By  parents'  harsh  denial,  when  they  woo, 
And.  rude  rebuffs  of  an  ungracious 
tongue  i^^ 


Quippini ;  a  Poem,  C^^^t. 

The  swain  ma^  oflbr-Jmt  papa  declin*d* 
And  so  his  daughter  let  him  know  h^r 
mind. 


She  first  reuoonstrated,  and  then  aocos'd, 
And  threaten*d— but  the  prudent  man 
was  stem. 
And  her  request  repeatedly  refus'd. 
And  fiercely,  when  he  matk*d  her  red 
cheek  bum. 
Edward,    her  lover,  cursM  him,    and 
abused— 
And  he,  be  sure,  was  d        n*d  w«U  in 
bis  turn. 
The  old  man  spura*d  him  from  his  lack 

of  wealth— 
And  so  he  visited  the  girl  by  stealth. 

At  first,  his  dear  was  loth  to  meet  at 
night 
A  smart  young  lover,  in  a  shady  grove  ; 
She  fear*d  the  influence  of  the  chaste 
moon*s  light. 
She  fear*d  herMlf— she  was  so  much  in 
love: 
She   doubted    whether    she  was  acting 
right, 
And  dared  not  lift  her  kindling  ^es 
above;— 
For  she  was  pure— ay,  purer,  if  not  wiser. 
Than  some  stiff*  prudes,  who  would  per- 
haps despise  her. 

But  still,  though  shy,  she  met  him  oft 
and  oft; 
He  kept  himself  aloof  the  livelong  day— 
But  when,  each  night,  the  sweet  moon 
saiPd  aloft, 
He  and  his  darling  took  their  lonely  way 
Along  the  beech-grove,  where  her  lips  so 
soft 
His  constant  love  dedin'd  not  to  re- 
pay:— 
Oh,  they  were  happy !  What  on  earth  so 

sweet 
As  thus  in  love  and  loveliness  to  meet ! 

She  met  hhn ;  and  she  could  not  all  insist. 
Even  at  the  first,  the  warmth  of  his 
address; 
And,  though  she  taid  sheM  rather  not  be 
kissM, 
Her  look  beKed  it  during  each  caress : 
Still  she  would  talk  of  footsteps,  and  cry 
"  hist-— 
And  strove  a  little-.every  evening  less— 
Until  the  brilliant  one— yet  dark  with 

fete- 
Whence  1  my  stoiy  and  her  ruin  date. 

On  this  particular  night,  the  maiden  stole 
Forth  to  her  bower  in  great  disquie- 
tude; 
Her  father  just  had  harrowed  up  her 
soul 
With    foul  reproofs,  and    vex'd  her 
gentle  mood: 
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(He  was  not  passionate,  npon  the  whole, 
Bat  rerj  apt  on  evU  things  to  brood :) 
So  his  girl  went  out  fuming  to  her  lorer,— 
And  ally  alas !  was  very  quickly  over ! 


He 


bat  what  oooM  tears  avail 
her  now? 

'  flashed   cheek  lay  oq  Bdward*s 
beating  breast — 
While  in  her  ear  he  pour*d  the  sacred 
vow 
or  constant  love.which  Heaven  might 
well  attest  !— 
PndongM  discourse  their  time  would  not 
allow-. 
So,  with  a  kiss,  he  bade  her  go  toiest ; 
And  then  they  parted — promising  to  meet 
Next  evening — to  renew  their  converse 


Again  the  sun  dedinM,  and  Ellen  saw 

With  (earful  joy  the  sUver  moon  arise ; 
She  left  her  sire's  abode  with  trembling 
awe, 
I>reading  the  pure  light  of  those  sum- 
mer skies  2 
She  knew  that  she  had  broken  virtoe*s 
law-^ 
She  knew  that  worldly  people  would 
despise 
Her  character,  if  they  should  e*er  detect 
Her  iktaltj  l^-ond  she  had  kist  her  self- 
respect*  * 

Bot  this  was  not  a  moment  to  repine— 
Her  lover  sprang  to  meet   her ;  and 
his  arms 
CtespM  her  fair  form ;  and  on  her  lipa 
divine 
He shower'd quick  burning  kisses!— 
Her  alarms 
Tbaw'dinhislips:  agafai  die  doth  resign 
To  the  beloved  aHI^  glowing  charms. 
And  now  again  her  cheek  lies  on  his 


A  few  sweet  words  and  kisses— and  they 
part 

Moons  roll*d  away,  in  tinSal  love,  yet 
sweet  :— 
And  now  that  sylphic  form,  alas  !  be- 
tnyu 
To  more  observant  eyes,  the  ruin  com- 
plete. 
Which  can  no  more  be  kept  concealM 
with  stays. 
Tet  still  the  lovers  in  their  arbour  meet— 
And  Ellen  fbr  a  speedy  marriage  prays ; 
And  Edward  promises    but  still  defers*- 
VUlain !  to  wound  a  heart  so  true  as 
her'sl 

1^  the  old  talc— Ah  I  what  avails  it, 
then. 
To  lengthen  out  the  history  of  grief? 
f  OL.  XV.     , 
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Edwaifd  grew  cold,  and  (oh,  the  hearts  of 
men!) 
Refund  his  love  her  honour^s  sole  relief! 
Shall  scorn  or  indignation  steep  my  pen  ? 
A  wealthy,  amorous  heiress  (to  be  brief) 
Set  her  cap,  with  pounds  fif^  thousand 

back% 
At  Edward's  heart  and  liand,  at  onco 
attacked. 

Now  his  first  passk>n  had  been  gratified  ; 
Nor  honour  pleaded  in  his  heart,  nor 
loves — 
This  new  oonnesuon  flatter'd^  too,  his 
pride ; 
The  fair  Hibernian  was  so  tai  above 
Ellen  in  rank-p-to  noble  names  allied— 
And  she  had  wealth  enough  his  faith 
to  move ! 
So  he  obliged  her  with  his  peijurM  hand. 
And  of  her  purse  and  person  took  com- 
mand. 

Thus  EUen  was  forsaken  and  cast  off! 
Her  heart  was  broken-«her  disgrace 
was  known ; 
Yet  scarcely  heeded  she  the  scorn  and 
scoff 
Of  the  cold    world— in    which    she 
seem'd  alone. 
Edward  had  wed  another :  *twas  enough  ! 
She  ffelt  hersdf  betray*d,  despis'd,  un« 
done;-* 
She  saw  her  sire,  too,  bow'd  beneath  the 

blow— 
And  she  died— utterly  destroy  *d  with  woe! 

So  may  she  sleep  in  peace !— Yet,  Muse, 
prepare 
A  moral  brief,  ere  I  replace  my  pen  ^— 
Ye  who  have  charge  of  wards  or  daugh- 
ters fiur, 
Girls  that  don*t   absolutely  hate  the 
men, 
Of  suitors,  whom  you  can*t  approve,  be- 
ware; 
But,  if  they  once  get  intimate,  oh ! 
then. 
Oppose  not  ardent  love  with  harsh  com- 
mand! 
Young  Love's  a  god  not  easy  to  witk- 


And  if  you  hritate  that  tender  thing. 

The  loving  heart,  the  very  irritation 
Will  make  obedient  Principle  take  wing. 
And  rivet  Passion  in  his  fiery  station. 
Perhaps  in  such  a  case  you'll  have  to 
sbig 
O'er  your  poor  child's  despahr  and  de- 
vastation; 
Or,  at  the  least  and  best,  their  inwaid 

^tna 
Will  buny  the  young  peqde  off  to  Gretna* 
5  I 
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Churches  and  church-going  were 
never  so  much  in  vogue  as  they  are 
at  the  present  hour;  and  yet,  con- 
tndictory  as  it  may  seem,  at  no  for- 
mer period  was  infidelity  more  gene- 
raUy  di£Ki8ed.  Indeed  the  country 
may  be  divided  into  people  who  go 
to  diarchy  and  people  who  never  go 
to  diurch.  It  would  be  well  were 
the  two  classes  kept  as  far  asunder  as 
are  their  principles, — ^for  infidelity, 
like  the  plague,  imparts  poison  to 
whatever  comes  in  contact  with  it: 
Yet  we  every  day  see  them  connected 
by  the  most  intimate  ties,  and  mar- 
nage  itself  often  links  together  the 
fiiend  and  the  enemy  of  heaven. 
From  such  an  unnatural  union  no- 
thing but  misery  can  be  expected. 
The  Infidel  may  flourish  for  a  time, 
but  his  fall  is  as  certain  as  it  is  well 
deserved.  Nor  will  he  fall  alone: 
she  who  depended  on  him  must  ex- 
pect to  participate  his  ruin.  Like  a 
flower  growing  on  a  hollow  bank,— 
when  it  falls,  she  muat  share  in  its 
destruction. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  this  Nor^ 
them  Kingdom,  there  is  situated  a 
town  whose  fame  for  love  and  law 
has  reached  even  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  thought 
that  love  has  little  to  do  with  law, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous* 
'Lawyers  with  delight  fly  from  wrang- 
ling iu  a  court  of  justice,  to  plead- 
ing in  the  more  subtile  courts  of 
love ;  as  for  their  clerks,  they  are  to 
a  proverb  a  sentimental  race  of  strip- 
lings ;  and  the  pen  whic^  scrawled 
tLcapHon  in  the  forenoon,  is  often 
.employed  to  write  a  billet-doux  in 
the  evening.  Yes!  love  and  law 
are  inseparable,  and  long  may  they 
be  so  !^bng  may  the  law  love,  and 
as  lonff  maj  we  love  the  law ! 

In  the  aty  aforesaid,  no  one  ever 
caused  a  greater  commotion  than 
the  lovely  Mary  Douglas.  For  a 
smile  from  Mary,  the  lawyer  would 
have  sacrificed  nis  client,  his  clerk 
.would  almost  have  abandoned  his 
fees.  But  it  was  not  alone  over  the 
law  that  her  sovereignty  extended ; 
wherever  she  moved,  she  gained  a 
.willing  admiration.  She  was  tall, 
with  a  fibe.  complexion,  rich  pout- 
ing lips,  and  loving  blue  eye^  shaded 


by  long  dark  eye-lashes :  ihd  lier 
expressive  smile  so  plwrful  Mud  yet 
so  artless,  it  seemed  the  overflow- 
ing of  a  luippy  and  innooeot  breast. 
In  a  word,  ahe  was  sodi  a  Wmt  as 
one  cannot  behold  widurnt  tltiiiEiBg 
of  love, — without  feeling  diat  we 
could  be  happy  in  a  desartwifh  her, 
and  her  alone,  for  a  companion.  The 
beauty  of  her  person  was  heilifaten- 
ed  by  the  fasciniiiticms  of  her  ftiind  ; 
with  a  face  and  form  surpassing  the 
finest  creation  of  the  painter^  she 
possessed  such  talents  as  are  teally 
bestowed  by  Nature.  She  bad  a 
fine  imagination,  and  her  wit,  though 
brilliant,  was  ever  playf\al,  like  that 
lightning  which  dazzles  without  in- 
fiicting  a  wound.  And  yet.  With 
all  her  liveliness,  there  was  a  wMU 
ness  in  her  eve,  and  a  tendcmtaa 
in  her  voice,  whidi  shewed  she  had 
a  heart  that  could  love,  and  whiclll» 
when  it  did  love,  would  love  for  eveTw 

With  sudi  attraotiim?.  Miss  JMm^ 
fflas  had  many  an  advantageons  ofr 
fer ;  still,  however,  she  k<»t  on  her 
course  single  and  triumphant,  like 
an  Eastern  idol,  over  the  necks  of  her 
prostrate  adorers.  But  love  waa  not 
always  to  be  baffled.  Mary  at  laal 
loved,  and  loved  with  the  deepest, 
vet  purest  passtoiv  Edward  Mor- 
land,  on  whom  her  aflSsctioiis  were 
placed,  was  about  five  years  older 
than  heraelf ;  he  posaeaaed  great 
talents,  a  fine  taate,  and  waa  of  an 
open  but  perhaps  passionate  temper  ; 
lie  loved  Mary  to  iddatry,  ana,  •» 
crown  all,  he  was  a  gratleman  of  in« 
dependent  fortune. 

Thus  situated,  it  is  no  wcmder 
that  their  mutual  love  was  soon  made 
known  to  each  other.  There  is  a 
•sort  of  magic,  or  rather  ftee-maaonrr, 
between  lovers;  by  trifies  mnintd* 
ligiUe  to  all  the  world  beaidea  ;  by  a 
look,  a  word,  a  sign,  they  learn,  in  an 
instant,  the  situation  of  each  others 
affection.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  here  I  know  not  Somehow  or 
other  they  did  come  to  understand 
each  other,  and  in  a  short  time  Mr 
Morland  made  proposals  to  oU 
Bouglas  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
.  Mr  Doufflas  was  fonder  of  his 
beautiful  Mary  than  of  the  ..whole 
#orld  besides.     To  see  her  happy 
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vat  bit  btpiJinetib  t^d  to  have  her 
mavried  tooDe  w«rth^  of  her  waa 
alntott  the  only  ambitum  which  re* 
maiDed  to  him.  But  this  time  he 
fo^iid  himtelf  in  imoaltion  to  the 
withet  of  hit  daugbtor.  Morland 
wat  bandaome,  well  edueated«  and 
rich  ;  and  what  more  did  the  old 
laan  desire  ?  Religion.  He  eared  nol 
bow  poor  hit  son-in-law  mkht  be— 
ber  fortune  wat  sufficient  tor  them 
both  ;  but  he  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  placing  the  bapfunettof  hitdaugh« 
ter  in  the  keeping  of  an  infideL 

In  taying  that  Edward  Morland 
vaa  an  infidel,  kt  it  not  be  rappoted 
that  I  mean  a  Turk  or  a  Hindoo. 
He  wat  what  it  called  a  weU-enoiu;h- 
bdaTed,  carelett,  tort  of  man ;  but 
bia  molality  arote  more  from  the 
want  of  temptation  than  from  anr 
innate  principle;  it  wat  not  the  off* 
spring,  neither  wat  it  defended  by 
religion ;  it  wtt,  indeed,  built  on  the 
ttnat>  ready  to  he  swept  awayby  the 
firtt  strong  tide  of  patnon.  He  wat 
fomuMmly  called  a  Chrittian,  but,  in 
reaiiif  >  lie  wat  ef  no  religion  what> 
efer.  He  looked  upon  that  at  a  tort 
of  political  engine,  necestarjr  for  re* 
ttraining  the  body  of  a  nation ;  he 
w^fctcd  it,  therdfofe,  at  a  uteftd  tu* 
pertlkaen;  but  at  lor  phwing  any 
nitb  in  it,  tuch  a  notion  wat  too  ri« 
diculoua  to  be  thought  of.  The  God 
of  Nature  wat  hit  deity — the  dictates 
of  morality  constituted  his  faith. 

Mary  Douglat,  trained  to  the  du- 
tict  of  religioD,  at  flrtt  thuddered  at 
the  tbou^t  of  loving  one  who  wat 
devoid  of  it.  She  reasoned  with 
betadf ;  ahe  reaolved  to  dislike  him ; 
and,  aa  it  utaaUy  the  cate,  her  loie 
meneaaed  by  the  tckj  opposition  to 
it.  Every  time  be  ajmeared,  the 
leaolmions  of  cold  prudence  ditap* 
petfed  like  a  wreath  of  snow  before 
the  aoD.  There  was  something 
about  bim  so  amiablf,  so  fascinating^ 
Ibat  she  could  not  re^gmA  bim  n  a 


caolaway.  He  waa  a  gay  young  man, 
and  carelest,  pediapt,  about  religion ; 
but,  with  maturer  yeart,  he  would 
also  acquire  cofrectcr  notions ;  and  a 
^iriU  Of  joy  would  pass  through  her 
when  the  though  that  she  might 
have  the  power  of  moulding  bim  at 
wiU:  tbtt,  eudeaTOuring  to  vtoon- 
cBe  aflbetion  and  duty,  she  abandon* 
ad  herself  to  hnring  him  without  re- 
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But  ber  father  wat  not  thut  to  be 
moved ;  he  knew  the  fallacy  of  these 
notiont,  and  turned  away  from  the 
torrowful  lodu  of  bit  daughter.  She, 
for  the  first  time,  thought  him  capri* 
eious  ;  be  believed  ber  obstinate  and 
unkind ;  and  thus,  with  a  sort  of  dia^ 
pleasure,  they  separated  for  the 
night  It  was  their  first  quarrel,—* 
and  it  was  their  last ;  the  poor  old 
man  was  next  morning  faund  dead 
in  his  bed. 

I  need  not  say  how  Mary  lamented 
ber  father ;  grief  seemed  to  have  ex«* 
polled  love,  and  for  a  time  Edward 
Morland  was  forgotten:  but  the 
wettest  cheek  will  at  length  dry; 
and  she,  who  so  mourned  for  the 
dead,  began  again  to  think  of  the 
living. 

Edward,  with  that  delicacy  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  character,  had 
forborne  for  a  time  to  urge  his  snit» 
but  now  he  fU'essed  forward  with  re* 
newed  ardour.  When  the  heart  ia 
softened  by  grief,  it  readily  yields  to 
the  soodiing  gentleness  of  aflfection. 
Mary,  now  alone  in  the  world,  looked 
upon  Edward  as  her  only  friend  ;— 
he  was  so  kind,  so  anxious,  and  yet 
BO  onpresmning,  she  could  not  help 
feding  that  be  united  every  charac« 
ter  whidi  covdd  be  dear  to  her;  be 
waa  to  her  not  merely  a  lover,  but  a 
father  and  a  brother.  It  was  this 
whidi  hallowed  the  aflfection  she 
bore  for  him ;  and  in  loving,  die 
almost  beBeved  she  waa  performinK 
a  sacred  duty.  The  scruples  she  bad 
at  first  entertained  were  every  day 
turning  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at 
last  she  bestowed  her  hand  where 
ahe  had  for  many  a  day  fixed  her 
aflections. 

If  this  earth  can  be  ever  likened 
to  a  Paradise,  it  is  surely  during  the 
boney-moon ;  for  tben,  and  perbape 
then  alone,  is  intense  love  co-existent 
with  possession:  surelv  that  little 
month  would  almost  redeem  a  wlude 
lifetime  c^  misery.  To  look  on  those 
bright  eyes  we  love,  and  think  that 
the  charms  we  see  are  ours,  and  ours 
alone, — ^that  thia  fair  creature  loved 
us,  and  gave  herself  up  to  us  in  pre- 
ference to  the  whcde  world, — 
Oh !  hapjyy  they,  the  hi^ypiest  of  their 

khid, 
WhafD*geiitler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  Atta 
Their  U^  their  fortonesy  and  tbehr  bein^i 
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Sdcha  fate  geemed  to  be  Mar?'s. 
United  to  the  man  the  loyed,  ner 
innocent  heart  reyelled  amid  the 
luxuries  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
hours  to  her  flew  lightly  bye ;  happy 
in  herself  and  her  husband^  she 
looked  back  with  joy  on  the  hour 
which  had  united  her  to  the  man  of 
her  heart. 

Morland,  howeyer^  did  not  long 
feel  that  afibction  for  his  wife  which 
she  fondly  belieyed  he  did.  Warm 
in  his  passions,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  fickle :  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
his  loye  was  impetuous,  but  its  yery 
violence  soon  exhausted  it.  At  first, 
he  certainly  did  loye  his  wife ;  still 
his  aflfections  were  her's;  but  he 
had  not  now  that  pleasure  in  her 
society  which  he  at  first  felt, — ^his 
restless  mind  longed  for  something 
new  on  which  to  exercise  itself.  He 
soon  fell  in  with  companions  as  idle 
as  himself,  and,  by  degrees,  he  be« 
.  came -more  and  more  estranged  from 
his  poor  wife. 

Unfenced  as  his  morals  were  by 
any  notions  of  religion,  he  soon  gaye 
into  the  waysof  alluiing,  but  yicious 
companions.  He  coula  see  no  harm 
in  taking  ^  dieerful  glass  with  his 
friends, — ^he  would  not  be  restrained 
by  a  wife,— no,  not  he;  and  so  he  sat, 
and  sat,  till  the  cheerful  glass  at  last 
ended  in  intoxication.  Mary  was  at 
first  shocked  to  see  him  so  degraded, 
but  she  tried  to  belieye  that  we  best 
would  sometimes  err,  and  that  her 
husband  was  no  worse  than  many 
whom  she  knew.  But  Morland  was 
too  weak,  too  infatuated,  to  resist  the 
seductions  of  dissipation ;  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  play,  too,  kept  his  mind  in 
a  state  of  excitation,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  monotonj  of  eyery-day 
life,  and  in  a  short  time  he  almost 
deserted  his  home  for  the  tayem  and 
gaming-table. 

There  were  moments,  indeed,  when 
the  loye  for  his  Mary  would  reviye, 
and  his  heart  would  be  softened  by 
the  memory  of  former  bliss ;  and  as 
Jie  looked  at  his  wife,  the  tear  of  re- 
morse and  pity  would  spring  from 
his  dark  eye,  and  he  would  yow 
to  forsake  no  more  the  kind  being 
who  loyed  him ;  and  then  her  grati- 
fied heart  would  swell  within  her, 
and  aflfection  would  smile  in  her 
tearf^  eyes,  like  the  sun  beaming 
through  a  soft  shower.  Never,  ncrer 
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does  a  wife  feel  a  purer,  a  nsie 
dirilling  joy,  than  in  yielding  for- 

gWeness  to  an  erring  but  peniteiit 
usband. 

But  these  moments,  though  bri^t, 
were  few  and  short-liyed.  It  b  a 
fearful  consequence  of  vice,  that  it 
renders  us  incapable  of  again  enjoy- 
ing purer  pleasure.  Edward  had  kMt 
all  relish  for  domestic  bliss,  sii4 
again  he  would  relapse  into  bis 
former  dissipation.  Mary  began  now 
to  fear  that  domestic  hamnen  was 
for  ever  gone,  and  she  signed,  aidie 
thought  of  those  happy  hours  wbidi 
had  succeeded  her  marriage,  wbeo 
her  husband  was  the  happiest  of  bis 
own  home, — when,  sitting  by  tbc 
fire,  be  would  read  or  write,  wbilc 
she  was  engaf^ed  in  her  domestic  oe- 
cupations.  (>ften  did  she  think  of 
the  looks  of  love  which  used  iofjixm 
between  them  as  they  gaaed  upon 
their  sleeping  diild,— H»f  Ac  deligbl 
which  filled  her  soul,  as  ber  dkt- 
tionate,  confiding  look  rested  npcsi 
his  dark  happy  eyes,-"— oh !  Ac  fc" 
the  full  misery  of  loving,  and  blow- 
ing that  she  was  loved  no  loi^. 
Of  all  miseries,  that  of  an  aftctkm- 
ate,  but  desinsed,  n^lectcd  wife,  m 
surely  the  hardest  to  endure. 

Morland's  temper,  which  was  na- 
turally cheerful  and  kind,  ^^^^^ 
might  be  expected,  to  alter ;  and, 
growing  careless  of  the  opinion  oi 
his  wife,  as  he  became  indflfarwt  to 
her  love,  he  never  endeafourw  to 
restrain  his  ill  humour.  But  Mary 
was  still  kind  and  aflbctionate  to 
him ;  she  afibcted  not  to  see  tot 
crossness,  and  replied  to  his  sarhn«i 
with  a  soothing  answer  or  •g*"* 
smile.  Poor  Mary!  thoii^  »f 
smiled,  the  smile  was  io^^ 
from  her  heart;  she  8niilcd--«B 
the  smile  was  often  swept  away  ny » 
tear.  Oh  !  how  her  bosom  was  w- 
lieved  when  they  parted  tor  ©e 
iiight,-when,  fiviM  to  IwrjjwB 
chamber,  she  would  throw  w**".  "r 
her  bed,  and  weep,  without  w^*n 
till  sleep,  her  kindest  fHend,  aflbro» 
a  temporary  respite  to  her  ^^  •  _, 

Mary  was  now  aware  of  the  Wtt^ 
truth,  that  her  society  had  Kf/5i 
charm  for  her  husband ;  but  atiU  aoe 
loved  him,  and  for  his  sake  wisDeo 
to  render  his  own  attractive  to  nnj- 
She  also  knew  the  fHendly  rt^^ 
had  fot  her  couainy  Alice  Swam  •■" 
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bdkTed,  Uiat  if  she  was  their 'goest^ 
lie  mig^t  be  still  won  from  the  haunti 
of  dissipatioD;  hor  cousin,  too,  would 
be  a  companion  to  her,  and  would  at 
least  help  to  lighten  the  gloom  in 
which  she  lired.  One  night,  there* 
fore,  when  her  husband  happened  to 
be  in  tolerable  good  humour,  she 
Tentured  to  ask  if  her  cousin  might 
be  invited  to  visit  them.  Morland, 
fond  of  change,  at  once  gave  his  ac« 
^vieacenoe  to  her  plan :  the  invita« 
turn  was  sent,  and  as  readil  j  accepted, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  cousin  be- 
came an  inmate  of  their  family. 

There  was  never  a  more  beautiful 
creature  than  Alice  Swan.  She  had 
ilne  Grecian  fSeatures,  and  yet  there 
was  none  of  the  coldness,  nor  want  of 
expression,  by  which  that  style  of 
beauty  is  in  general  characterised. 
She  was  no  statue ;  every  look — al- 
most every  motion,  was  replete  with 
expression — some  might  even  say 
that  there  was  too  much  passion  in 
her  large  black  eyes,  as  their  glances 
darted  from  beneath  their  silky  eye- 
ladies  ;  but  it  was  an  ardour  whidi 
irresistibly  sprung  from  her  warm 
heart,  an  araour  which  shewed  the 
true  feelings  of  her  soul.  There  was 
a  peacb-like  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and 
a  ridiness  about  the  mouth  and  lips, 
which  agreed  with  her  elastic,  but 
voluptuous  figure : — ^in  a  word,  she 
was  soch  a  being  aa  the  soul-inspired 
pencil  of  Guide  would  have  delight- 
ed to  pourtray. 

Her  mind,  like  her  appearance,  was 
commanding:  she  looked  upon  all 
men  as  bom  to  be  her  slaves,  and 
die  was  careless  of  the  opinion  of 
her  own  sex,  for  she  regarded  them 
as  inferior  to  her  in  mind,  and  she 
knew  Uiat  she  was  superior  in  beauty : 
but  at  times,  when  anv  thing  chanced 
to  touch  her  heart,  the  haughtiness 
dT  her  look  would  melt  into  tender- 
ness, and  her  long  eye-lashes  would 
Idas  away  the  tear  which  softened 
her  dark  eyes: — at  such  moments, 
few  could  look  on  her  without  loving, 
but  no  one  could  hope  that  his  love 
would  be  successful, — each  felt  his 
total  unworthiness  of  being  loved  by 
one  io  young,  so  surpassingly  beattti« 
fuL 

From  the  time  that  Alice  arrived. 
Moorland  became  an  altered  man. 
It  was  with  deliffht  that  Mary  saw 
her  plan  suoeeeC  »ttd  that  her  hus- 


band again  todca  pleasure  and  in* 
terest  in  his  own  fire-side.  He  now 
seldom  spent  an  evening  from  home; 
he  found  a  thousand  little  amuse- 
ments for  them  and  for  himself,  and 
often  when  they  parted  for  the  night, 
a  kind  look,  and  a  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand,  would  reward  Mary  for 
the  pains  she  took  on  his  account. 
She  was  again  beginning  to  be  happy, 
and  she  fondly  believed  that  her  nus« 
band  had  abandoned  his  former  pur* 
suits,  and  for  ever. 

After  a  few  months  had  passed 
thus  happilv,  Morland  one  evening 
announced  tnat  some  business  would, 
next  day,  compel  him  to  leave  town. 
Mary,  who  tenderly  loved  her  hua- 
band,  and  who  waa  now  so  happy  in 
his  society,  was  grieved  at  tbu  in* 
telligenoe,  the  more  so,  as,  by  his 
look,  she  feared  the  business  was  a 
disagreeable  one.  Alice,  too,  seemed 
unuaually  dull,  and  at  times  she  al- 
most appeared  agitated;  altogether, 
thev  psssed  a  very  spiritless  evening; 
eacn  seemed  to  have  something  on 
his  mind  which  weighed  down  every 
attempt  at  liveliness,  each  seemed 
occupied  with  his  own  reflecdons. 
As  Morland  was  to  depart  by  day* 
break,  he  took  leave  of  them  before 
he  purted  for  the  night :  Marjr»  aa 
she  bad  him  farewell,  timidly  kissed 
^im,  whUe  the  tears  filled  her  beau* 
tiful  eyes,  sAd  she  almost  believed 
that  she  was  taking  leave  of  him  for 
ever.  He,  too,  seemed  moved,  hia 
face  flushed,  and  his  manner  seemed 
strangely  agitated ;  bidding  heradieu, 
he  pressed  a  deep  kiss  on  her  lips ;  he 
looked  for  a  moment  at  her  with  a 
half  unconscious  look,  in  which  pity 
seemed  mingled  with  hesitation, 
and  then  slowly  retired. 

It  was  in  vain  that  night  that 
Mary  tried  to  sleep ;  the  night  waa 
dark  and  stormv — the  rain  dashed 
against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
roared  around  the  house  and  down 
the  chimney,  while  ever  and  anon 
ihe  vivid  lightning  flashed  through 
the  room,  and  the  thunder  seemed 
rattling  dong  thereof.  Poor  Mary 
lay  trembling  in  her  bed ;  she  could 
not  rest;  undefined  fears  for  her  hus- 
band oppressed  her;  in  a  sort  of 
phrenzv  she  started  from  her  bed, 
and,  throwing  a  dressing-wrapper 
around  her,  and  aeidng  the  unex- 
tinguished candle,  she  stole  silently 
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•long  die  panagwi  to  bis  triutmenl. 
When  the  retched  the  door^  dm 
paused  for  a  moment ;  aa  she  atood, 
ahe  thought  ahe  could  hear  ydcea 
within ;— fihe  hearkened  again  ;  but 
ahe  had  either  heen  deoeiyed,  or  the 
wind  now  prevented  her  hearing* 
With  a  trembling  hand^  she  opened 
the  door,  and  advanced  into  the  mid^ 
die  of  Uie  room,  where  she  stood 
8hivering,and  looking  wildlj  around; 
all  was  so  still,  that  she  almost  be* 
lieved  the  voices  she  had  heard  were 
those  of  her  husband's  murderers. 
Suddenly,  however,  Morland  start- 
ed, uid  with  a  deep  curse  ordered  bev 
to  begone ;  then,  aeising  a  pUlow,  he 
threw  it  at  her  with  violence,  and 
extinguished  the  light.  All  was 
dark  and  as  silent  aa  death.  At  that 
moment  a  flash  of  lightning  filled 
the  room ;  through  the  lurid  glare, 
Mary  saw  her  husband,  and,  lying 
beside  him,  she  beheld — Alice  Swan ! 
Poor  Mary  !  ahe  tottered  back  to  her 
dMmber, — and  it  waa  long  before 
ahe  quitted  it  again. 

As  soon  aa  day-Hght  began  to  peep 
through  the  window-shutters,  Mor* 
land  and  hb  companion  left  their 
chamber.  Poat-horsea  had  been  pre* 
vienaly  ordered  at  that  early  hour, 
and,  Btepping  into  a  carriage,  the 
tteacheroua  pair  were  soon  far  from 
the  place  wnich  cenlained  the  ill« 
used,  unfortunate  Mary.  The  mask 
had  now  been  torn  off,  and,  heed- 
less of  the  world  and  the  duties  of 
religion,  they  resolved  to  laugh  at 
the  censures  of  the  one,  aa  they  aU> 
ready  deqnsed  the  tfareateningt  «f 
the  other.  There  were  momenta,  in* 
deed,  when  Edward  would  Uiink  of 
bis  wife :  with  a  sigh  he  would  re* 
cal  those  times  when  she  was  all  to 
him,  when  his  life  was  as  tranquil 
as  a  summer  lake;  but  the  br^^ 
eyes,  and  brighter  lips  of  AJlot^ 
aoon  scattered  these  heart-pierdng 
thoughts ;  his  careless  heart  waa 
again  all  lig^t  and  pleasure,  hke  a 
landscape,  which,  when  the  heavy 
cloud  passes  away,  brightens  in  an 
inatant,  and  loses  every  trace  of  its 
former  darkness. 

Thus  passed  a  fow  monthB,-4rat 
what  enjoyment  can  last  which  is  at 
enmity  with  virtue?  They  had  shak- 
en off  every  religious  or  moral  tie,-.- 
their  pleasures  were  the  oflkpring  of 
yicc^-fthey  were  not  hapfnness,-^ 


tbey  were  Meniere  shidow  of  it.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  it  aoon  iiasa 
ed  away,  and  they  began  to  bate, 
almost  as  much  aa  they  had  loved. 
Again  Edward  flew  to  the  haanta  o£ 
diasipation.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;  the  socie^  of 
demagogues  wasgrateM  to  a  8timiife» 
restless  spirit  iDce  Morknd's;  b^ 
talenta  soon  gave  him  the  aitnatiea 
of  a  leader;  and,  embarking  in  all 
their  revolutionary  sdiemes,  the  in** 
fotnated  man  became  at  length  a  trai- 
tor. And  thus  it  is,  the  enemy  to 
God  is  easily  disposed  to  be  a  traitor 
to  his  country. 

Friendship  among  traitora  ia  hot 
a  mockery :  the  aelfishneaa  of  tbcir 
purpoae  makea  them  hate  eadi  other. 
Edward  soon  found  out  diia;  and  one 
evening,  disguated  with  hia  comrade^ 
he  returned  to  his  house  with  bis 
temper  soured,  and  hia  spirita  nif«* 
fled ;  and  throwing  himaelf  on  a  aofo, 
he  sat  with  fixed  eye-browa,  brooding 
on  the  paat  and  on  the  preaent,  and 
ready  to  quarrel  wiUi  the  first  trifle 
he  could  catch  at.  AUce,  too,  vaa 
silent;  she  had  that  day  met  eae 
whom  die  had  fonserly  hired  ha 
had  passed  her  with  sOent  ooateoiptf 
and  she,  too,  waa  sorrowfully  rami* 
Bating  on  the  days  gone  by-— en  the 
days  of  happinesa  and  virtue  now 
paased  away  for  ever. 

They  sat  thus  for  some  tine  in 
silence ;  every  thing  waa  dark  and 
gloomy,  except  the  fire»  whidk  waa 
quivenng  lightly  up  the  dumney. 
At  last,  to  soothe  hia  own  turbvleal 
thoughts,  Edward  impatiently  door- 
ed  his  companion  to  sing.  Alices 
whose  heart  was  already  aoflened 
and  pensive,  instantly  sat  beside  a 
harp,  and  sung  to  an  old  and  mourn* 
ful  melody : 

Let  rae  hasten  awqy,  kt  me  hasten  away, 
When  virtue  is  gone,  why  should  woman 

delay : 
The  dark  clouds  dose  round  me,  my 

heart*8  fUU  of  gloom,— 
Oh !  let  me  then  deep,— though  I  sleep 

hi  the  tomb. 
In  llfe*8  smiling  morning,  careasM  and 

admirM, 
•Metfaougbt  that  through  life  I  cook!  wan. 

der  untir*d : 
But  now  I  am  weary,  and  heavy  nay  head, 
Ob  I  let  Bie  but  ntt,  thoi^  I  rest  wMk 

thedcad. 

As  Aliea  finished  Ae  womg,  ahe 
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Inked  tonowfiilty  at  Edward:  ha 
Mt  tbt  force  of  that  look^  hut  meer^ 

Slj  iaLdaimed, "  Weil,  madatt>  and 
7  reproach  me?  I  pointed  oat  to 
yoQ  the  road  to  pleasure;  if  you  are 
diaap^hited  bow,  it  waa  your  own 
f^Mh  that  you  ehoee  to  fcOlow  it." 
Aliaa  Waa  esaaperated,  the  tendenieM 
of  die  moment  had  passed  away* 
*^  Tia  fldae  T  she  ezchdmed.  "  I 
eama  to  your  house  with  a  bosom  aa 
famoaant  aa  yours  was  guilty: — I'came 
aa  a  ftiend,  an  unsuspecting  females- 
it  wai  you  who  poisoned  m  v  mind> 
who  dbmipted  my  hearty — wno,  care* 
leas  of  my  fsir  name  or  your  injured 
wife'a  hai^kinesss  oieanly  yielded  to 
aelfiahtieaB,  and  rained  botn ; — ^'twaa 
hjfWfftrj  low.** 

"  ^ace,  woman^  and  do  not  mve 
me  to  rawness.  Did  not  I  see  m 
yoor  eyes  what  were  the  warm  wkhea 
af  your  heart  ?  and  when  I  said  it 
woa  pity  that  love  should  be  tied  bT 
thafeitera  of  marriage^  you  said^  witn 
a  hhiah,  that  these  cluans  were  but 
foroad  of  jnrieat's  words,  and  that  a 
wish  could  at  once  break  through 
diem ;  and  then  when  I  kissed  thee, 
were  Uiy  lips  not  glued  to  mine,  as 
if  thou  woold'st  have  drawn  out  my 
?ery  aool?-«»and  now  dost  thou  re- 
proach me  for  yidding  to  thine  own 
^wishes  ?— Petoa,**  added  he,  as  she 
waa  about  to  speak '« peace!  lam  thy 
taasler^  thy  maater»  madam,  say 
hot  another  word,  and  I  shall  driye 
thee  hence,  and  leave  thee  to  perish 
on  a  don^ilL" 

Alice  turned  deadly  pale;  but  it 
waa  not  terror,  it  was  deep  and  dep* 
Derate  hatred,  which  drove  the  blood 
oom  her  cheeks.  For  a  time,  utter- 
ance was  choked  bj  the  crowd  of 
stormy  passions  which  were  ragins 
within  her:  grief,  and  hatred,  and 
womanly  shame,  worked  up  her  mind 
to  delirium.  "  Thou  my  roaster !" 
she  cried,  with  a  fearful  laugh,  while 
scorn  and  resentment  sat  in  her  fine 
daric  eyea; ''  thou,  my  master !  'tis  I 
who  am  thine, — ^yes,  thine,  and  the 
arbiter  of  thy  fate.  Leave  me  to 
periah  on  a  dunghiU  !  God !  my  b^ 
jom  will  choke  1  R^tilel  thus  I 
ornah  thee  beneath  my  feet."  As 
she  said  theae  words,  she  hurriedly 
threw  up  the  window,  and  exclaimed 
to  a  party  of  soldiets  who  were  pasa- 
iiiS,  ** Hdpl  Helpl  Treason  1  Trei«> 
son!'*    Edward  rushed  (oher;  bat 
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sheatmggled,  she  still  etidaSmed  fo» 
help,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  room 
was  filled  with  soldiers. 

The  phrenzy  was  now  over  which 
had  driven  her  to  this  raah  deed. 
With  returning  tenderness,  she  for« 
got  his  cruel  upbraidinfls,  and  die 
keen  sense  she  had  felt  ofher  wrongs 
was  changed  to  pity  for  the  man  she 
loved,  ana  whom  sne  had  delivered 
up  to  an  ignominious  death*  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  besought  them, 
with  passionate  eagerness,  to  let  him 
escape ;  but  her  tears  and  entreaties 
were  vain  ;  they  gave  her  their  sjrm^ 
pathy,  they  dared  give  no  more,  for 
they  were  soldiers,  and  soldiers  are 
slaves  even  in  a  free  land*  When 
she  saw  that  hope  vras  vain,  ^e 
looked  at  Edward  for  a  moment,  and 
then  direw  herself,  weeping,  into  his 
arms.  The  fire  flashed  in  his  eyes, 
he  grasped  her  tight,  and  wrencmng 
a  bayonet  from  a  soldier,  he  struck  it 
deep  into  her  breast.  Dashing  her 
on  the  floor,  he  spumed  the  lifoless 
body  with  his  foot  **  Now,  I  am 
ready,"  said  he ;  "  soldiers,  lead  on.** 

Tne  morning  of  her  husband's 
elopement,  Mary  was  found  by  her 
domestics,  cold,  and  almost  lifdess, 
and  with  her  mind  trembling  on  its 
tery  verse:  the  stroke  was  so  unez* 
pected,  the  blow  so  severe,  that  body 
and  mind  almost  sunk  beneath  the 
shock.  At  length,  however,  the  skill 
of  physicians  in  some  degree  restored 
health  to  her  frame,  but  there  was  a 
fixed  sorrow  in  her  eyes,  which  be* 
tcikmed  a  broken  heart;  she  never 
spoke  nor  smiled,  but  wandered  up 
and  down  her  chamber  like  one  for- 
lorn— her  only  pleasure  seemed  to  be 
in  weeping  over  her  child. 

One  morning  she  was  awakened 
by  a  codf^sed  noise  and  hum  which 
seemed  close  beneath  her  window. 
Stardng  from  her  bed,  she  glided  to 
the  window,  and  opened  the  window- 
gutter.  Looking  out,  she  nerceived 
that  the  street  was  crowded  with 
people,  except  a  passage  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  was  guarded  by  soldlersb 
Every  window,  too,  was  choked  with 
females  and  children,  and  even  the 
rood  and  chimney-topa  of  the  lofty 
houses  had  afforded  a  perilous  foot- 
ing to  many,  more  adventurous  than 
prudent*  Mary  looked  on  with  a 
vaffue  feeling  (n  terror.  There  is, 
ind(Bed»  ecmethiiig  sublime  in  the  ap« 
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petranoe  of  a  multitude ;  toseeeu^ 
a  vast  assemblage  of  beings  wedged 
together  like  a  living-mass^ — to  see 
them  heaving  to  and  fro  like  the 
billows  after  a  storm,  and  with  al« 
most  the  same  resistless  force ;  and 
then  to  hear  their  shrieks  and  groans; 
and  to  think  that  the  mighty  mass  is 
perhaps  trampling  on  some  helpless 
wretch  !  The  eyes  of  the  multitude 
were  directed  to  the  further  end  of 
the  street*  where  there  was  erected  a 
scaffold*  painted  black. 

For  a  short  time  all  was  quiet 
enough;  at  length*  however*  tlie 
town-dock  struck, — there  was  a 
pause* — and  then  the  large  bell  be- 
gan to  toll  with  deep  and  measured 
tones.  Instantly  there  was  a  stir 
among  the  crowd*  the  mass  heaved 
violently  to  and  fro*  and  each  one 
seemed  leaping  on  tiptoe*  and  en-* 
deavouring  to  see  beyond  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  a  sort  of  confused  stined 
murmur  arose*  as  if  each  one  was 
speaking  to  himself.  ''  There  he  is ! — 
poor  fdllow! — eh]  sirs!"  and  such 
like  exclamations  reached  Maiy's  ear* 
and  she  stretched  involuntarily  still 
farther  forward.  The  mournful  pro« 
cession  was  approaching  slowly  down 
the  street*  and  though  she  wished 
to  retire*  she  could  not  draw  her  eyes 
from  it.  It  came  slowly  on*  and  now 
the  magistrates  in  theur  robes  were 
passing  the  window*  and  now  several. 
Other  officials*  and  now  Uie  victim 


drew  near.  He  was  dttli^  boond  oft 
a  wretched  sort  of  cart  or  hurdle^ 
drawn  by  an  old  worn-out  blind 
horse.  He  seemed  to  look  stedfastly 
on  the  crowd ;  but  as  his  bade  was 
to  the  horse*  Mary  could  not  see  his 
countenance.  As  the  cart  passed  the 
dwelling*  his  frame  seemed  agitated, 
and  he  looked  wistfully  up  to  the 
wmdow  where  Mary  was* — toeir  eyes 
met* — ^it  was  her  husband  they  were 
leading  to  execution*  and  vrith  a 
shriek  she  fell  to  the  floor!  Poor 
Edward  1  his  face  flushed,  and  a  tear 
started  to  his  eye* — ^he  tried  to  wipe 
it  away*  but  his  arms  were  bound  to 
the  cart*  and  he  could  only  bdd 
down  his  head. 

When  Mary  recovered  from  her 
swoon*  she  eagerly  ran  to  the  win* 
dow.  The  crowd  seemed  dispersing^ 
for  the  deed  was  done ;  her  husband 
was  hanging  by  the  fatal  rope*  his 
head  recuned  upon  his  breast,  and 
his  body  slowly  vibrating  in  the 
air.  Edward  Morland*  the  infidel, 
had  expiated  his  crimes  on  the 
scaffold. 

Mary  Douglas  is  still  living*  but, 
alas  I  she  is  the  inmate  of  a  mad- 
house. Her  daughter  has  beoi  pri- 
vately brought  up  by  relations.  She 
believes  that  her  parents  both  died 
when  she  was  young*  and  is  ig- 
norant of  the  crimes  of  h^  father* 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  infidd  s 
wife. 
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Travel  drains  the  grossness  of  the  understanding. 

And  renders  active  and  indnstrioos  spirits  s 

He  that  knows  men's  manners,  must,  of  necessity. 

Best  know  his  own,  and  mend  them  by  example : 

Tis  a  dull  thing  to  travel  like  a  mUl-horse, 

Still  in  the  place  he  was  bom  in,  round  and  blinded. 


Mr  Editor, 

From  the  title  of  this  paper* 
(should  ^rou  deem  it  worthy  of  ap- 
pearing in  your  melange  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction*)  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  you  and  your  readers  may 
form  very  different  conclusions  con- 
cerning its  contents*  and  both  equally 
erroneous.  You  will  perhaps  expect 
an  eUborate  article  on  the  politics 
of  the  Newspaper  distinguished  by 


that  appellation*^which,  although  now 
only,  as  it  were*  its  surname*  is, 
I  bdieve*  that  by  which  it  is  beat 
known — a  circumstance  not  uncom- 
mon ;  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing* Bacon*  Shakespeare*  TFashinffb 
ton*  Fox*  and  Pitt.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  instances  of  the  opposite  prac- 
tice; two  of  the  noost  remarkable  art, 
Maoedonia*s  madman  and  the  Sweden 


neither  of  whom  are  eyer  mentioned 
by  their  sumames.  Bat  this  (aa  an 
Iriahnum  wonld  aay)  is  digressing 
Anom  Diy  path,  before  f  hare  entered 
upon  the  road.  While  yon,  Mr 
Eklitor,  have  been  thinking  of  the 
Globe  and  Traveller  Newspaper, 
your  readers  are  perhaps  expecting 
something  of  the  Traveller  light 
coadi,  licensed  to  carry  four  inside 
and  six  outside  passengers,  exclusive 
of  guard  and  driver.  If  so,  permit 
me  to  set  you  so  far  to  rights,  as  to 
inform  you  that  both  are  wrong. 

I  am.  Sir,  a  Traveller,  according  to 
the  deBnition  of  our  great  Lexicogra- 
pher ;  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  I  intend  nresenting  the  pub- 
lic wiUi  some  of  tne  incidents  wnich 
occurred  during  my  peregrinations, 
and  propose  making  your  Miscellany 
the  vehicle  of  communication.  It 
may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the 
tide  I  have  affixed  is  too  vague  and 
indefinite;  that  I  ought  to  have  said 
where  I  travelled,  that  the  reader 
mif^t  have  the  alternative  in  his 
dboice,  either  to  accompany  me,  or 
enjoy  a  nap  in  his  elbow-chair. 

This,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  gene- 
ral practice ;  but  travellers  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  the  publication  of 
their  joumeyings  so  common,  that  a 
Trip  to  Paris,  or  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent,  when  advertised  in  the 
Newspapers,  excites  no  more  atten- 
tion than  Goss's  Works,  or  War- 
ren's Blacking;  for,  since  the  in- 
vention of  steam-boats,  and  the 
cheapness  of  posting,  have  increased 
the  rapidity  of  motion,  and  reduced 
the  expense,  every  whipper-snapper 
of  an  Attorney's  derk  after  term- 
time,  or  newspaper-reporter  when 
Parliament  rises,  crosses  the  Channel, 
dances  to  Paris,  probably  to  the  field 
of  Waterloo, — passes  a  week  or  two, 
or,  ^ould  his  ways  and  means  prove 
adequate,  oerhaps  a  month, — returns 
and  pubHsnes  an  octavo  volume,  to 
inform    his  countrymen  that  Uiey 

rik  bad  English  in  Flanders, — that 
German  and  Scotch  Highlander 
both  talk  in  a  guttural  and  disagree- 
sble  maimer — and  that  the  Parisians 
are  better  drilled  in  making  fricassees 
than  in  cooking  beef-steaks:  even 
some  who  have  extended  their  jour- 
nejings  to  the  New  World,  afford 
Htue  information,  either  new  or  im« 

<  portaut. 
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From  this  censure,  however,  there 
are  some  splendid  exceptions ;  among 
which  are  Captain  Hall's  Voyage  to 
South  America,  and  a  Tour  in  Ger- 
many, by  an  anonymous  author.  Of 
these,  the  first  for  accurate  observa« 
tion,  candid  reflection,  and  unaffect- 
ed, perspicuous  detail,  would  afibid 
delight  to  the  reader,  were  South 
America  of  as  little  interest  to  him 
as  Chfna  or  Kamtschatka;  and  the 
second  displays  a  profundity  of  acute 
thinking,  on  the  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  political  economy  of  the 
country,  which  cannot  fail  of  afibrd- 
ing  both  pleasure  and  information. 
But  I  am  no  reviewer,  neither  do  I 
wish  to  build  my  own  reputation  on 
the  ruin  of  another^s ;  I  am  merely  a 
traveller,  and  that  in  a  beaten  track; 
yet  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  may 
present  to  the  reader  some  things 
which  have  escaped  the  observation, 
or  have  had  less  attraction  for  my 
predecessors. 

Some  travel  as  Antiquarians,  de« 
cyphering  inscriptions,  and  sketdhing 
old  ruins ;  some  as  Natural  Philoso- 
phers,  plucking  flowers,  collecting 
shells^  or  hammering  rocks;  while 
others  observe  the  breed  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle,  and  note  the  modea 
of  culture  in  the  countries  they  tra<- 
verse.  My  propensity  is  different 
from  all  these ;  I  like  to  study  the 
human  character,  and  to  examine  its 
lights  and  shades  in  the  different 

fadations  of  society.  Like  the  bee, 
love  to  ramble  from  the  garden  to 
the  heath,  and  although  often  on  the 
wing,  sometimes  prefer  the  wild 
flower  of  the  glen  to  the  gay  bloa- 
som  in  the  parterre. 

The  poeta  nascitur  nan  Jit  of  the 
Roman  bard  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
general  application  to  mankind  in 
their  different  pursuits,  being  an  in« 
nate  propensity,  which,  if  indulged, 
becomes  a  ruling  passion;  for  my 
rambling  propensities  were,  I  am 
told,  obvious  even  in  my  infant 
years,  when  it  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon for  me  to  give  my  nurse  the 
slip,  and  cause  much  alarm  to  my  pa« 
rents>  till  I  was  found  seated  bende 
some  old  woman  tending  her  cow,  or 
probably  laid  on  a  green  hillock, 
holding  a  tite'd-tite  with  a  pedlar* 
boy,  or  perhaps  a  gray-headed  beg- 

Sr-man.    Ever  since,  I  have  felt 
e  keenest  and  most  exquisite  plea- 
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tare  in  seeing  new  faces,  and  making 
discoveries  of  character;  for  whicb 
purpose,  like  voung  Rapid,  I  "  keep 
roovrng."  Although  I  have  not  yet 
been  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own 
"  tight  Uttle  isUnd,"  this  has  not 
arisen  from  want  of  curiosity,  but 
what  1  conceive  prudential  mottves ; 
for,  to  parody  the  advice  of  the  poet, 
I  have  resolved 

To  let  each  foreign  cKme  alone, 

Till  I  have  seen  and  known  my  own ; 

and  this  were  perhaps   worthy  of 
consideration  by  those  who  have  U;a- 
velled  longer,  and  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance.   With  respect  to  the  compa- 
rative utility  of  our  labours,  it  is  not 
roy  province  to  judge :  in  one  parti- 
cuUr  I  may,  however,  venture  to 
affirm,  that  I  am  a  better  patriot ;  1 
spend  ray  income  in  my  own  counbry ; 
and  if  1  have  not  enriched  either 
myself  or  the  British  Museum,  with 
AUienian  marbles,  I  have  loaded  the 
mantel-piece    in    my  parlour  with 
shells  and  buckles  from  the  Bullers 
of  Buchan;  and  have  presented  one 
friend  with  a  fragment  chipped  from 
the  window-sill  of  John  o   Groat's 
house,  and  another  with  wood  for  a 
snuff-box    from    the    stool    which 
Jenny  Geddes  flung  at  the  Dean's 
head  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.    If  I  have 
never  gathered  bays  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Mantuan  Bard,  1  have  in  my 
garden  a    fine    luxuriant   tuft    of 
mountain  daisy,  the  original  plant  of 
which,  I,  kneeling,  dug  from  the 
grave  of  Coila's  favourite  bairn :  I 
naye  never  seen  the  Pantheon   of 
Rome,  nor  the  Parthenon  of  Athens; 
but   I  have  visited  Melrose  Abbey 
by  "  fair  moonlight,"  and  also  Ros- 
lin  Chapel;  and,  for  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylc,   I  have  seen  that  of 
Killicrankie.    If  I  have  never  seen 
the  clustered  isles  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
I  have  sailed  amidst  those  of  Loch 
Lomond:   instead  of  the   Falls  of 
Niagara,  I  have  seen  Corra  Linn ; 
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is  as  white  as  that  on  Mount  Blanc ; 
and  teU  those  travellers  who  talk  of 
the  Appian  way,  that  I  have  trode 
the  pwaUel  roads  of  Glenroy. 

But  enough  of  boasting ;  although 

I  must  entreat  you  to  bear  with  my 

egotism  a  little  longer :  I  make  this 

request  with  the  greater  confidwice, 

as  when  I  begin  to  relate  my  travels 

methodically,  I  sbaU  by  no  means 

be  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece, 

and  shall  seldom  appear  in  the  fore- 

ffround ;  and  as  we  generally  wisj 

to  know  something  of  those  mih 

whom  we  associate,  I  shall  enter  a 

little  more  particularly  into  ray  owa 

character.  ,      ^         ^ ... 

There  is  so  much  of  eccentnaiy 

about  me,  that  some  consult  me  u 

an  oracle  of  wisdom,  while  oibm 

shun  me  as  a  giddy,  hare-brtiiwi 

fool;  and  I  beUeve,  «n<>«,**^.^. 

of  my  reUtions  have  had  thouehuof 


applying  for  a  statute  oi  Innicj 
agidnst  me.  My  father  was  a  mw 
of  that  property  and  rank  m  We 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  gwd 
company  ;  and  he  kindly  funushd 
me  with  an  education,  which  ena- 
blea  me  to  make  a  respectable  figure 
in  any  cUss  of  society,  where  1  may 
happ^  to  be  pUced.  He  K  *^ 
defet  of  Nature  just  as  1 1?*^*^^ 
my  majority,  having  hved  many 
yeirs  a  widower.  1  was.  hiso^ 
chUd,  and  found  myself  in  po«»- 
don  of  a  fortune  more  thtn  ad^ 
quate  to  my  wants,  and,  wm«.  "^^ 
appear  strange,  equal  to  ray  wttnw- 
aSice,  I  had  neither  inducemait 
nor  incUnation  to  fatigue  eitb^  way 
or  mind  with  the  drudge^  of  »^ 
to  which  I  had  been  bred  by  »  P^^ 
dent  and  indulgent  I>«*°^tijA 
still  young,  blessed  with  good  h^* 
and  a  muscular  frame,  that  «ntf 
dure  no  ordinary  share  of  fe^p 
and  am,  consequenUy,  weu  »»r 
for  the  course  of  life  1  Jj^^^f  ^ 
namely,, seemp  the wori^^^.'r^tf 


nameiy,  seeiuK  tuc  ««.*-» 
the  dwellers  Aerdn,  with  wbom,^ 
x.««sa.-,  I  have  seen  Corra  Linn;  my  health  <»nt«»««' \f,^ t said 
although  1  never  saw  the  source  of  stiU  better  acquainted;  wr,w. 
the  Nile,  I  drank  the  King's  health  before,  my  motto  is,  ''}^^^%t 
from  that  of  the  Forth,  at  the  yet  my  motion  is  n^t?.^  "*^itcd 
back  of  Benlomond;  and  although  I  equable.  This  inregulant^ 
cannot  boast  of  having  dreamed  on  with  my  incUnations,  ^^  ^ 
Parnassus,  I  have  made  rhymes,  and  change  my  mode  of  ^^^^^^  a 
drank  mounUin-dew,  on  Mount  frequently.  When  1  com  ^  ^ 
Battock :  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  fine  country,  I  do  "J^;,  T^pjauy 
toow  which  I  have  seen  on  Bennevii    hurried  over  it  in  all  tne  i^jr 
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which  a  sUge-coacb  with  four  hones 
can  carry  me :  still  less  does  it  suit 
roe  to  sit  squeezed  in  the  inside  of 
audi  a  vehicle^  either  with  purse* 
proud  taciturnity,  or  useless  and  un- 
ceasing loquacity;  they  do  indeed 
senre  as  figures  to  treasure  up  in 
memery,  for  my  sketches  of  life ; 
hat  there  is  so  little  interesting  about 
either,  that  I  am  soon  tired  oi  oon« 
leraplating  them. 

As  my  deUght  is  to  see  life  in  aU 
its  varieties,  it  is  nothing  uncommon 
to  see  me  in  the  inside  of  a  coach  for 
eae  stage,  and  the  next  on  the  top : 
•n  the  day  following,  I  may,  perhaps^ 
bestride  some  hroken-wiiraed  hack- 
horse,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable, 
be  found  footing  it  along  with  my 
wardrobe  on  the  walking-stick  across 
my  shoulder,  with  all  the  simple 
dignity  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  me  to 
breakfast  with  a  country  clergyman, 
when  I  can,  if  necessary,  quote  from 
che  ancient  fathers,  or  old  Acts  of 
Assembly, — eren  venture  an  opinion 
on  some  disputed  text ;  or,  what  is 
still  more  likely,  enter  into.a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  fiars  of  the 
year,  or  something  connected  with 
the  Tiend  Court:  I  may  perhaps 
leave  the  manse,  and,  if  a  horse  is 
offered  me  by  the  squire,  join  the 
fox-hunters,  leap  a  five-barred  gate, 
and,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution, 
can,  if  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  sing  a 
Bacchanalian  song,  wash  down  my 
roast  beef  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
old  port,  without  going  giddy  to  bed, 
or  feeling  an  attack  of  the  night-mare 
daring  sleep,  and  rise  hungry  as  a 
hawk  for  breakfast  next  morning. 
But  this  is  onlv  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, never  of  deliberate  choice :  I  ra- 
ther prefer  an  early  retreat  from  a^ 
rkrty  of  hard-drinking  revellers,  if 
happen  to  be  set  with  such,  and, 
after  a  walk  of  a  dozen  of  miles,  pro- 
bably take  up  my  quarters  for  the 
night  in  the  village  inn ;  the  more 
r^dily,  if  I  there  find  an^  company 
to  my  liking ;  although  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  I  sometimes  make 
mistakes  in  that  respect,  by  forming 
my  opinions  too  hastilv;  however, 
when  this  happens,  and  my  retreat 
becomes  impossible  by  any  other 
means,  although  of  a  placid  disposi- 
tion, I  am  not  afraid  to  wrestle  a  fall, 
or  box  out  the  dispute  with  any 
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ploughman  in  the  country:  among 
those  of  a  better,  or  at  least  a  higher 
station  in  society,  I  can  always  dis- 
play that  dignity,  which  convinces 
them  that  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity ;  and  I  have  exhibited 
proofs,  that,  without  any  ^jeat  hazard 
to  my  person,  I  miglit  nsk  a  tilting 
match  with  R<^nd  himself.  I  know 
as  much  of  Italian  as  to  be  able  to 
compliment  a  lady  on  her  perfor- 
mance of  a  sonata,  and  turn  the 
leaves  of  her  music-book  at  the  pro* 
per  moment ;  although  I  prefer  hear* 
mg  a  countiy  lass  warbling  ''  Roy's 
Wife,"  or  « Jessy  the  Flower  of 
Dumblane."  I  can  dance  a  qua* 
driUe,  or  waltz  with  a  young  lady 
in  an  assembly,  and  have  supported 
a  character  in  a  fancy-ball ;  but  I 
frankly  own,  that  I  feel  far  greater 
pleasure  in  attending  a  penny- wed- 
ding, or  a  farmer's  maiden  feast, 
{Anglic^,  harvest-home)  where,  ac- 
cording to  our  national  proverb,  I  can 
either  dance  or  hold  the  candle ;  for, 
after  Slaving  footed  over  Scots  reels 
and  strathspeys  with  some  of  the  bon* 
niest  lasses  in  the  barn,  I  sometimes, 
like  Dairsie  Latimer,  takethe  fiddler's 
seat,  and  allow  him  to  rest  his  fin« 
gers  or  shake  his  feet,  if  so  inclined, 
till  some  blithe  blade-eyed  maiden 
again  invites  me  to  the  floor.  On 
occasions  of  this  kind,  although  I 
often  find  sweet  simplicity  and  rural 
loveliness,  I  have  also  discovered 
the  rustic  coquette  and  the  vilUge 
prude,  both  of  which  I  never  fail  to 
mortify  before  parting.  I  generally 
carry  a  German  flute  in  my  pocket, 
and,  in  a  flne  evening,  seated  on  the 
banks  of  a  streamlet,  or  sauntering  in 
the  shady  wood,  I  wake  the  echoes 
around  me. 

In  a  word,  although,  like  other 
mortals,  I  have  my  preferences  and 
liking,  I  can  suit  myself  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  my  rambling  eccen- 
tricities happen  to  place  me;  but 
even  in  that  which  is  the  most 
agreeable,  I  soon  languish  for  variety ; 
ioi(joursperdrix  would  kill  me  with 
ennui.  But  whether  walking  abroad, 
or  mingling  among  my  fellow-mor- 
tals, I  find  that  the  simplest  objects, 
and  those  which  have  least  receded 
from  nature,  always  aflbrd  me  the 
purest  and  most  lasting  enjoyment : 
I  prefer  the  castled  difl;  the  wildly 
picturesque,  and  the  rudely  sublime. 
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to  the  splendid  mansion,  extensive 
yKtk,  and  trim  parterre :  and  in  so- 
ciety>  I  find  more  pleasure  in  the 
hearty  grasp  of  a  i^oughman's  hor- 
ny fist^  who  frankly  bids  me  wel- 
come to  his  fireside,  than  in  the  half- 
extended  finger,  or  frigid,  ceremo- 
nious tone  of  hoUow-hearted  polite- 
ness, which  says,  ^'  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,"  when  the  eye  gives  the  lie  to 
the  tongue :  1  also  prefer  even  boor- 
ish rudeness  to  sneaking  servility ; 
lor  though  Uie  one  may  be  awkward 
and  unpolished,  the  purpose  of  the 
•Uier  is  to  deodve  and  betray.  In 
like  manner,  Uie  glowing  blush  of  an 
artless  villa^maiden,  and  the  child- 
ish simplicity  of  unsophisticated  na- 
ture, are  more  pleasing  than  the  for- 
mal, unmeaning  smile,  or  the  lan- 
guid affectation  of  fine  sentiment  and 
exquisite  tensilHlity. 

1  commonly  spend  the  winter  in 
our  Modern  Athens,  and  take  my 
departure  whenever  the  cry  of ''  Cal- 
ler oysters"  ceases,  or  my  ears  are 
r^aled  with  the  more  musical  call 
of ''  Three  bunches  a  penny,  bonny 
caller  radishes,"  whichever  of  the  two 
first  happens :  and  I  continue  in  the 
country,  or  provincial  towns,  while 
I  see  a  corn-sheaf  in  the  fields,  or  an 
unthatched  stack  in  the  bam- yard. 
Although  I  form  a  general  plan  of 
my  tour  before  leaving  home,  yet  it 
is  liable  to  numberless  interruptions, 
from  contingencies  which  1  cannot 
foresee,  and  over  which  I  never  at- 
tempt oontroul ;  so  that  I  turn  and 
double  like  a  hunted  hare  approach- 
In^  her  form ;  or,  as  the  ill-natured 
mill-horse,  straight-forward  plodder 
would  say,  if  witty  enough  to  find 
the  simile,  like  a  Will-o'-wisp  skip- 
ping in  a  bog;  for,  if  tired  and  dis- 
gusted, I  dart  forward  like  a  shoot- 
uig-star;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  much  pleased,  like  the  com- 
craik  in  a  clover  field,  I  continue  to 
linger  with  delight.  Riding  or  walk- 
ings perhaps  resolved  to  proceed 
straight  forward,  should  1  fall  in  with 
a  companion  to  my  liking,  if  his  way 
lie  to  the  right  or  left,  no  matter 
whidi,  I  am  off  at  a  tangent,  from 
a  path  to  which  it  is  probable  I  for- 
get to  return. 

This  is  the  fourth  season  of  my 
annual  excursions,  in  which  1  have 
had  several  curious  adventures,  and 
met  some  characters  as  eccentric  as 
myself^  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


From  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  I  migjit 
furnish  some  singular  and  interesting 
sketches  of  diaracter ;  but  my  pre- 
sent excursion,  like  the  fields  around 
me,  promises  to  be  fruitful ;  I  shsU 
therefore,  at  present,  relate  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  evening  which  I  spent* 
lately,  at  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
distance  from  Auld  Reekie,  in  what 
direction  it  is  hot  my  inclination  to 
say,  and  there  will  probably  occur 
reasons  to  you  and  the  attentive  rea- 
der why  sudh  a  disclosure  would  be 
improper. 

One  day,  I  had  wl&ed  a  score  o£ 
miles  over  a  country  which  ofilered 
nothing  interesting;  and  when  mj 
mind  IS  unemployed,  my  body  al- 
ways gets  sooner  fatigued :  I  halt- 
ed at  a  village  inn,  where  I  knew 
a  stage-coach  stopped  in  passii^*  or- 
dered dinner,  and  bespoke  a  seat  in 
the  coach  ;  but  was  informed  I  must 
wait  its  arrival,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  room,  and  if  so,  I  had  the  first 
chance.  The  inn,  or  rather  ale-house, 
was  small,  and  1  found  the  parlour 
which  1  occupied  was  the  only  room 
in  the  house  where  guests  were  re- 
ceived, except  the  latchen.  Before 
1  had  begun  my  solitary  meal,  an 
old  man  was  ushered  in  beside  me, 
seemingly  very  much  fatigued.  Re 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
landlady*  saying, ''  Now,  Christy,  get 
me  a  beef-steak  as  soon  as  possible." 
Christy  replied,  with  much  apparent 
respect,  **  Lackaday,  Sir,  the  hind- 
most bit  meat  within  the  door  is  up- 
on the  brander  for  the  gentleman 
beside  you."  "  Well,  1  must  get 
something  else.  Have  you  any  ^gs  ?** 
"  No  a  shell.  Sir ;  I  can  «ve  you 
excellent  butter,  and  good  auld  cheese 
— a  wee  hard,  but  unco  tasty." 
*'  Butter  1  never  eat,  and  1  am  a- 
fraid  it  will  be  an  unequal  conflict 
between  my  toothless  gums  and  your 
old  cheese."  **  Bring  in  the  steak 
the  moment  it  is  r^y,"  said  I ; 
<'  you  and  I  shall  eat  tc^ether.  Sir." 

**  You  are  very  kind,  especially  as 
you  know  not  the  quantity  to  be  pro- 
duced," said  my  companion.  **  1 
hate  an  unspciu  meal,"  said  I ; 
**  and  half  the  quantity,  with  good 
company,  will  do  me  more  good  than 
the  whole  eaten  alone." 

Our  savourv  meal  was  brought  in ; 
but,  it  must  oe  acknowledged,  was 
calculated  to  whet  rather  than  satiate 
the  appetite ;  however,  it  was  flanked 
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'with  butter  and  cheese^  to  which  I 
pretended  a  liking,  for  I  saw  the  old 
man  was  hungry.  He  observed  roy 
complaisance,  and  made  a  handsome 
apology  for  thus  taxing  the  politeness 
<ktL  stranger ;  at  the  same  time,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  with  a 
look  so  penetrating,  yet  complicated, 
that  I  felt  it  impossible  to  divine  his 
motive,  for  what  I  considered  as  al- 
most impertinence. 

However,  I  had  now  both  Idsure 
and  inclination  to  make  reprisals,  by 
scrutinizing  his  person  and  appear- 
ance. From  "the  thin,  gray  nairs 
which  shaded  his  temples,  I  conclud- 
ed that  he  had  passed  his  grand  cli- 
macteric ;  although  the  freshness  of 
his  complexion,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
a  fine  and  benevolent  eye,  might 
have  made  him  pass  for  ten  years 
Tounger;  his  voice  was  soft  ^nd  mel- 
low, with  a  rapidity  of  utterance, 
which  implied  a  sanguine  mind  and 
vrarm  imagination ;  ne  was  dressed 
in  plain,  but  fine-  black,  with  his 
linens  peculiarly  neat  and  clean ;  and 
1  supposed  him  to  be  a  clergyman, 
especially  as  his  manners  and  con- 
versation exhibited  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman — characters  not  always 
united. 

When  Christy  came  in  to  clear  the 
table,  he  told  her  that  he  wished  a 
seat  in  the  coach  which  was  now  soon 
expected ;  she  informed  him  that  he 
had  again  been  anticipated  by  me, 
for  that  1  had  bespoke  the  first 
chance.  *'  Well,  no  matter,"  re- 
phed  he ;  "  I  hope  there  will  be  room 
for  both  ;  I  must  trust  to  good  luck; 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  have  a  jug  of 
toddy."  1  now  discovered  that  he 
was  a  most  interesting  companion, 
with  a  considerable  share  of  eccentri- 
atj,  which  rendered  his  company 
still  more  agreeable  to  me;  and 
when  the  coach  arrived,  I  was  sur- 
priwd  to  find  how  imperceptibly  an 
nour  had  passed  away.  Upon  in- 
quiry, there  was  only  one  seat  to  be 
had  in  the  coach,  at  which  the  old 
gentleman  seemc»i  sadly  disappoint- 
ed, as  he  expressed  himself  anxious 
to  get  forward  and  too  much  fatigued 
to  proc^  on  foot.  **  You  shall  not 
be  disappointed,'  said  I,  '*  for  I  am 
an  excellent  pedestrian,  and  can 
walk  to  the  next  stage  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience."  He  was 
about  to  make  some  apology,  but  1 


insisted  that  he  should  take  the  seat, 
without  a  word  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Again  he  fixed  nis  keen  eye 
upon  me,  as  if  he  would  have  pene- 
trated my  heart,  and  said,  "  Well,  I 
accept  your  kind  offer  ;  will  you  fa- 
vour me  with  your  address,  and  say 
where  you  intend  stopping  at  —  ? 
'^  I  am  a  stranger,  and  wish  to  lodge 
in  a  decent  and  respecuble  inn," 
said  1,  giving  my  address.  '*  Permit 
roe,  then,  to  recommend  the  Plough," 
said  the  old  man,  pressing  my  hand, 
as  I  assisted  him  into  the  coach.  I 
also  started  immediately;  the  dis- 
tance was  something  more  than  a 
dozen  of  miles,  and  f  arrived  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  the  coach.  My 
q^uondam  companion  observed  my  ar- 
rival from  a  window  of  the  Plough, 
and  met  me  in  the  lobby,  seizing  my 
hand,  with,  *'  Welcome,  my  dear  Sir, 
come  this  way."  Tea  was  ordered, 
and  my  friend,  as  1  shall  now  call 
him,  appeared  in  great  fiow  of  spirits. 
After  we  had  regaled  ourselves  with 
the  refreshing  beverage,  he  inquir- 
ed whether  1  intended  passing  the 
night  here ;  and  on  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  he  snould  do  so 
too,  although  he  had  intended  going 
forward,  but  had  altered  his  mind, 
and  now  proposed  walking  out,  that 
he  might  shew  me  any  thing  re- 
markable, as  I  was  a  stranger ;  but 
it  began  to  rain,  and  we  sat  down  to 
amuse  ourselves  within  doors. 

An  odd  volume  of  a  Magazine  was 
lying  on  the  table,  which  my  friend 
took  up,  and  after  glancing  careless- 
ly over  it,  began  to  turn  its  pages 
with  some  attention  ;  at  last  he  threw 
it  aside,  with  an  air  of  displeasure, 
and  as  if  it  had  suggested  a  topic  for 
conversation,  said,  '^  Ay,  ay,  the 
world  is  still  as  speculative  and  cre- 
dulous as  ever — not  fewer  that  forty 
new  patents  recorded  in  that  volume, 
exclusive  of  many  announcements  of 
discoveries  in  Nature  and  Art.  What 
do  you  think.  Sir  ? — ^how  long  shall 
it  yet  be  before  we  reach  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  when 
mind  shall  become  omnipotent  over 
matter  ?" 

"  I  am  doubtful  about  that  ever 
being  the  case,"  said  I,  "  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
happen  in  the  world,  as  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  make  man  approach 
nearer  to  the  Great  First  Cause  than 
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is  compatible  with  his  present  exist- 
ence." 

"  Right,  Sir ;  ^uite  right!"  cried 
he,  witn  energetic  warmth ;  **  but 
the  world  seems  to  think  differendy, 
otherwise  men  would  not  be  such 
gulls  as  to  have  their  pockets  picked 
by  knavish  pretenders  and  impostors, 
and  their  judgments  biassed  and 
duped,  in  swallowing  the  foolish  re- 
veries of  dreaming  visionaries,  who 
believe  themselves  philosophers.  Of 
the  forty  patents  to  which  I  alluded, 
I  dare  be  sworn  not  one  will  be 
worth  as  many  farthings  to  any  hu- 
man being  except  the  patentee.  In- 
stead of  approaching  the  perfectibi- 
lity about  which  Grodwin,  and  others 
of  his  school,  raved,  we  are  retrogra- 
ding, and  that  with  accelerated  mo- 
tion. In  former  ages,  juggling  and 
imposture  were  practised  only  by 
those  who  wished  to  promote  priest- 
craft, or  by  professea  conjurors  and 
dealers  in  deception,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  mob ;  and  the  dreams  of 
enthusiastic  visionaries  were  confined 
to  monks  in  their  cloisters.  Now,  it 
is  far  otherwise;  we  have  knaves 
and  fools  in  every  rank  and  station 
in  life.  Learning  and  Philosophy 
are  employed  as  specious  snares  for 
deceiving  mankind  ;  men  of  talent 
and  education  deliberately  become 
knaves,  trusting  in  the  credulity  of 
their  unsuspicious  brethren  for  suc- 
cess in  their  nefarious  designs,  and 
they  are  seldom  disappointed.  There 
are  also  others,  who  muse  and  study 
till  their  brains  are  addled:  these 
first  deceive  themselves,  and  then 
most  deliberately  set  about  deceiving 
others,  by  promulgating  theories  and 
systems  which  have  no  foundation, 
except  in  their  own  perturbed  and 
crazy  imagination.  They,  although 
innocent  when  compared  with  the 
former  class,  are  equally,  if  not  more 
mischievous  in  society  ;  for,  imposed 
upon  by  their  shew  of  philosophic 
knowletlge,  blended  with  metaphysi- 
cal jargon,  we  give  them  credit  for 
wisdom  which  they  do  not  possess ; 
and,  witnessing  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  strict  morality  which 
regulates  their  actions,  we  entertain 
no  suspicion  of  wilful  deception,  and 
thus  rely  upon  their  crude  reveries 
es  the  result  of  profound  research 
and  patient  investigation." 

The  speaker  paused ;  not  that  he 


seemed  to  have  closed  his  vitaperm- 
tion,  but  because  the  animation  with 
which  he  had  spoken  had  almost 
rendered  him  breathless. 

At  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  had 
produced  this  philippic,  I  hesitated 
about  a  reply ;  but  having  no  dislike 
to  a  little  good-humoured  dispota- 
tion,  I  wished  to  draw  him  on  gently, 
till  I  should  discover  something  more 
of  his  mind  and  feelings,  and  there- 
fore replied,  *'  Why,  I  believe  there 
have  been  knaves  and  fools,  nmpli- 
city  and  credulity,  in  all  ages  ;  bat 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  we  have 
not  more  rogues  than  formerly,  when 
we  consider  our  increased  trade  and 
population ;  and,  compared  with  the 
past,  the  reign  of  Ignorance  niay 
now  be  pronounced  at  an  end.  Know- 
ledge di£f\]sing  her  still- increasing 
light,  which  I  hope  has  not  yet  near- 
ly attained  its  meridian  splendoor." 

**  Such,  young  man,  is  the  dream 
of  youth — a  dream  from  which  some 
never  awake ;  and  to  my  shame  I 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  too  long 
slumbered  in  the  delusive  hallucina- 
tion, and  my  waking  has  been,  alas ! 
too  late  to  make  atonement  for  the 
past,  or  be  of  use  for  the  future  ; 
for  I  had  arrived  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  journey  before  1  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Experience.  Bat  I  re- 
peat, that  still  one-half  of  the  world 
is  employed  in  deceiving  the  other ; 
some  by  digging  pit-falls  and  setting 
snares ;  omers  in  pursuing  phan- 
toms, glittering  in  all  the  gaody 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  endeavonr^ 
ing  to  allure  their  fellows  in  the 
chace ;  while  we  daily  see  the  thought- 
less multitude  stumble  in  the  pit- 
falls, or  get  entangled  in  the  snares 
set  for  them ;  or,  not  less  to  their 
sorrow,  stand  in  stupid  astonishment, 
as  the  airy  bubbles  they  have  been 
so  eagerly  pursuing  burst  before  thdr 
dazzled  eyes." 

Still  more  at  a  loss  with  my  com- 
panion, I  said,  '*  You  speak  so  me- 
taphorically, Sir,  that  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  rightly  understand  your 
meaning ;  but  1  am  still  inclined  to 
believe  the  present  age  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  intellectual  im- 
provement ;  and  you  surely  must  ad- 
mit, that,  during  the  time  you  have 
been  in  the  world,  Reason,  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Philosophy,  have 
made  rapid  progreQt.    We  have  now 
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justly  exploded  and  renouooed  the 
foolish  pnnuitfl  of  our  ancestorsy 
such  as  Alchymy  and  Astrology ;  we 
no  longer  dread  the  incantations  of 
Witchcraft,  nor  are  under  alarm 
•bout  the  influence  of  invisible  spi- 
rits haunting  oar  ateps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disturbing  our  peace^  or  coun- 
teracting our  intentions." 

He  replied,  ''  True,  Sir ;  I  grant 
that  Literature,  Science,  and  Philo- 
sophy, have  flourished,  and  are  still 
flourishing ;  but  I  deny  that  Reason 
has  extended  her  empire :  although 
we  have  no  longer  confidence  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars,  we  still  believe 
in  as  ridiculous  absurdities ;  and  if 
we  have  shaken  off*  our  fears  of 
witches  and  disembodied  spirits;  we 
are  still  influenced  by  the  visionary 
dreams  of  imagination :  I  myself  am 
St  this  moment  a  striking  evidence 
of  what  I  assert,  for  I  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  look  in  your  face  without 
again  giving  credit  to  the  specious 
but  delusive  theories  by  which  I 
hare  already  been  fatally  deceived." 

I  now  considered  my  companion 
sa  insane,  *^  with  method  in  his  mad* 
nesa  ;"  and  was  about  to  reply,  that 
I  might  make  farther  discoveries, 
when  we  were  both  surprised  by  a 
sudden  noise  on  the  street;  and, 
looking  from  the  window,  saw  a 
crowd  assembled,  which  was  still 
augmenting,  among  which  we  heard 
the  hysterical  cries  of  a  woman.  We 
both  rushed  down  stairs,  and  soon 
learned  that  it  was  a  legal  ejectment 
of  a  poor  family  from  their  tenement, 
their  landlord  having  poinded  their 
furniture  for  the  rent,  and  it  was  now 
carrying  out  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction.  We  began  to  remonstrate 
with  the  landlord  about  this  want  of 
feding,  but  he  replied,  that  they  had 
amused  and  deceived  him  with  fair 
promises.  The  woman,  who  was  a 
poor,  squalid  figure,  with  a  sickly- 
looking  child  in  her  arms,  both 
covered  with  rags,  replied,  that  her 
husband  had  gone  to  some  friends  in 
tlie  country,  but  had  been  able  to 
obtain  only  a  guinea,  which  was  the 
balance  of  their  former  rent,  but  the 
landlord  had  refused  uking  less  than 
the  whole.  The  husband,  a  tall, 
gaunt-looking  man,  who  seemed  the 
Tictim  (tf  hunger  and  nakedness, 
bunt  through  the  crowd,  and,  at- 


tempting to  sooth  his  sobbii^  part- 
ner, said,  "  1  cannot  procure  another 
shilling — ^let  him  do  his  worst,  we 
can  but  die."  1  inquired  what  they 
owed,  and  learned  that  they  were 
two  guineas  deficient.  The  landlord 
of  the  Plough  was  standing  by,  and, 
in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  informed 
us,  that  they  were  wretchedly  poor, 
but  honest,  and  of  good  character  ; 
that  he  believed  the  husband  had 
been  often  out  of  employment,  and, 
when  working,  at  very  low  wages  ; 
they  had  had  much  sickness,  and 
more  than  once  death  in  the  family. 
1  now  stepped  up  to  the  landlord, 
and  urged  him  to  take  the  proffered 
balance,  but  he  was  inflexible.  The 
auctioneer  began  to  read  aloud  the 
articles  of  sale,  at  which  the  poor 
woman  burst  into  a  fit  of  bitter  cry- 
ing. It  was  too  much  for  my  feel- 
ings; I  called  the  husband,  put  a 
couple  of  guineas  in  his  hand,  bade 
him  pay  ms  rent,  and  carry  in  his 
furniture.  "  I  take  the  rent  because 
it  is  due,"  said  the  landlord ;"  but 
the  house  is  let  to  another,  and  they 
must  remove."  **  Will  you  permit 
them  to  stay  for  this  and  the  n)llow« 
ing  night,  if  I  give  you  security  that 
they  thall  then  remove?"  said  my 
companion.  A  reluctant  consent  was 
obtained;  when  my  friend  said  to 
the  husband,  "  Carry  in  your  fumi* 
tare,  and  then  call  for  me  at  the  Inn 
here." 

We  returned  to  our  parlour,  where 
we  were  soon  followed  by  both  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  woman  was 
nearly  as  extravagant  in  her  joy  as 
she  tuid  been  in  her  grief,  and  could 
only  cry  when  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude.  My  companion 
asked  the  husband  some  questions, 
and  receiving  satisfactory  answers, 
inquired  if  he  had  any  objections  to 
remove  to  the  country.  "  Oh,  Sir, 
I  will  go  any  where — do  any  thing  I 
can  for  bread  to  my  family.'  "  Very 
well,  I  will  find  you  a  home  and  em- 
ployment ;  you  are  mv  servant,  and 
there  is  your  arles,"  (Anglic^,  earn- 
est-money,) presenting  the  astonish- 
ed child  of  poverty  with  a  guinea. 
*'  Get  ready  to  start  on  the  morning 
after  next ;  I  shall  send  my  cart  for 
your  furniture.  But  perhaps  I  am 
too  nah ;  I  ought  to  nave  inquired 
what  terms  you  expect,  and  made  a 
regiUar  bargain."    "  Oh,  Sir,  I  will 
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trust  to  jour  goodness^  of  which  you 
have  given  me  proof ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  shiUl  do  my  hest  to  please  you." 
The  poor  woman  now  sobbed  aloud^ 
and  my  venerable  friend  said,  ''  You 
must  not  come  to  roe  in  rags ;  but 
there  is  little  time;  however,  take 
this  to  get  a  frock  for  your  infant ;" 
and  he  slipped  another  guinea  into 
her  hand,  saying,  **  Now  go  home 
and  make  ready. ' 

I  saw  the  old  man's  eyes  scintillate 
with  delight,  as  he  gazed  on  the  de- 

Esrting  couple:  when  they  were  gone, 
e  said,  "  We  shall  now,  I  think, 
have  a  cheerful  supper,  and  enjoy 
sound  sleep ;  for  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  work  of  mercy,  to  which 
you  le«l  the  way." 

If  what  I  already  knew  of  my 
companion  was  puzzling,  many  of 
his  expressions  at  supper  were  still 
more  so.  When  sipping  our  glass  of 
toddy,  he  said,  "  You  doubtless 
think  me  a  strange  character ;  and,  I 
roust  confess,  1  have  the  same  opi- 
nion of  you.  When  introduced  to 
your  company,  at  the  village  ale- 
house, the  expression  of  some  fea- 
tures in  your  face  struck  me  as  very 
peculiar,  and  indicating  no  slight  de- 
gree of  a  quality  not  very  common  in 
the  world;  but  having, by  dear-bought 
experience,  been  taught  the  truth  of 
the  Latin  adage,  Fronti  nulla  Jides, 
I  resolved  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  my 
conclusions.  Your  conduct  to  me,  in 
two  instances,  fully  justified  the  re- 
commendation which  Nature  had 
stamped  on  your  countenance;  but 
still  1  considered  these  as  too  equivo- 
cal, for  they  might  spring  from  po- 
liteness, without  any  innate  propen- 
sity ;  but  when  I  saw  you  give  two 
funeas  to  relieve  a  distressed  family, 
set  that  down  as  a  true  criterion, 
that  Nature's  hand-writiuff  might  for 
once  be  trusted,  although  she  has 
often  deceived  me." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  physiognomist," 
said  I,  "  and  having  been  deceived 
in  some  of  your  opinions,  now  rail 
-against  the  hand- writing  of  Nature, 
where  probably  the  fault  was  your 
own,  in  not  reading  it  right"  "  No, 
8ir;  I  am  not  now,  although  I  once 
was  a  physiognomist ;-  but  I  believe 
I  am  still  a  fool,  and  begin  to  enter- 
tain  serious  doubts  whether  I  shall 
ever  become  wise.  You  have  heard 
me  rail  against  knaves  and  fools,  the 
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visionary  ravings  of  dreaming  enthu- 
siasts, and  the  blind  credulity  of  their 
disciples.  When  I  relate  to  you  a 
few  incidents  in  my  life,  you  will 
think  it  no  wonder  although  1  exe- 
crate both  the  world  and  myself 

"  I  was  bom  heir  to  a  fortune, 
which,  if  not  splendid,  was  such  ss 
to  give  me  both  rank  and  distinction 
in  Uie  country  ;  and  without  having 
ever  kept  an  extravagant  establidi- 
ment,  or  indulged  in  habits  of  dissi- 
pation, I  have  reduced  that  fortune 
to  less  than  half  its  original  vahie. 
Froin  my  earliest  years  I  was  san- 
guine, and  consequently  credulous. 
My  mother  perhaps  fostered  this  pro- 
pensity in  my  mind,  for  she  had 
some  very  peculiar  religious  notions, 
especially  about  the  MiUennium,  the 
commencement  of  which  she  hoped 
to  see ;  and  as  she  was  often  talking 
of  this  subject,  which  she  described 
in  most  glowing  language,  it  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  warm  ima- 
gination ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  heard 
of  every  new  discovery  in  Nature,  or 
invention  in  Art,  with  most  romantic 
delight,  believing  that  the  world 
would  soon  become  a  paradise  of  fe- 
licity. 

"  Having  a  strong  desire  for  ^- 
velling,  my  father  indulged  me  with 
a  tour  to  the  Continent,  under  charge 
of  a  tutor  too  complaisant  ever  to 
interrupt  my  day-dreams,  or  demo- 
lish my  air-built  castles.  During  my 
stay  on  the  Continent  mj  hiha 
died,  and  the  shock  of  his  death  had 
such  effect  upon  my  mother,  as  al- 
most to  deprive  her  of  locomodfe 
power :  I  was  much  attached  to  both 
my  parents,  and  the  newsaflfectcd  mt 
exceedingly.  Mesmer  and  his  ani- 
mal magnetism  was  then  die  rage, 
both  in  France  and  Gomany;  I 
hurried  home,  carried  my  mother  to 
Paris,  and  put  her  under  the  charp 
of  that  arcn-impostor,  believing  hw 
assertions  that  he  would  restore  the 
use  of  her  limbs:  we  were  dclndcd 
by  his  sophistry  and  uninteUigi^'^ 
jargon  til!  death  defied  him ;  and  I 
brought  home  her  dust,  to  deposit  it 
beside  that  of  my  father. 

"  I  spent  some  time  in  London, 
and  shall  not  particularise  many  m- 
stances,  in  which  I  was  duped  by 
cunning  knaves,  who  knew  towto 
practise  on  public  creduKtv.  T"^ 
only  instance  in  which  I  made  a  W^ 
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cessftil  stand  against  die  temptations 
of  novelty,  in  a  nia^cal  andattrac- 
tive  di^;mse,  was  in  the  Ucentious 
qnackerj  of  Dr  Graham.  I  visited 
his  Temple  of  Health, — purchased  a 
bottle  of  his  Divine  Balm> — and  re- 
galed m J  different  senses  with  the 
sednctive  blandishments  which  he 
had  so  artfully  placed  in  the  portico 
of  this  roagicid  temple,  expressly  de- 
dicated to  sensual  pleasure ;  and  had 
I  been  more  of  a  voluptuary,  it  is 
probable  I  should  have  paid  his  de- 
mand of  fifty  guineas,  to  pass  a  night 
in  his  Celestial  Bed,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  as  he  profanely  termed  the 
interior  of  this  palace  of  lascivious 
delight,  the  appoaches  to  which 
were  in  the  hignest  d^;ree  fascina- 
ting to  the  senses  and  the  imagination ; 
however,  I  had  firmness  enough  to 
content  myself  with  a  view  of  the 
vestibule.  Having  returned  from  the 
Continent,  without  seeing  Switzer- 
land, I  visited  that  country  of  ro- 
mantic landscape.  Lavater  was  then 
prqpagating  his  doctrine  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  I  waited  upon  him  ;  we  were 
soon  intimate,  and  I  became  one  of 
his  most  devoted  disciples  and  ad- 
mirers. Unfike  Mesmer  and  Graham, 
he  was  no  empiric,  but  a  most  ami- 
able and  fascinating  enthusiastic  vi- 
sionary, who  bad  reduced  his  reve- 
ries into  a  regular  system,  and  by  the 
infloenoe  of  his  eloquence  and  sim- 
j^dty  of  manners,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  deception  by  which  he 
himself  had  been  deceived.  I  re- 
turned to  Scotland  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine^ 
as  I  was  of  my  own  existence,  and 
internally  decided  upon  the  character 
of  my  fnends  of  both  sexes  with  a 
confidence  of  which  I  blush  at  the 
recollection. 

'*  Although  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  woman  and  the  influences 
of  love,  I  had  formed  a  picture  in 
my  imagination,  for  which  I  search- 
ed with  ceaseless  assiduity;  and  at 
last  discovered  a  young  lady,  who 
seemed  the  very  beau  ideal  of  that 
perfection  my  fancy  had  imaged  ;  I 
wooed,  won,  and  married  her,  and 
believed  myself  the  happiest  of  mor- 
tal race.  If  ever  Nature  had  indexed 
angel  in  a  human  face,  it  was  in 
that  of  my  adored  partner,  every  fea- 
ture of  which  illustrated  the  doctrine 
of  Lavater.    Basking  in  unclouded 
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bliss,  I  now  calculated  upon  perpe* 
tual  felicity ;  and,  eager  to  promote 
public  prosperity,  1  employed  my 
wealth  and  influence  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I  took  shares  in  differ- 
ent commercial  and  manufacturing 
speculations,  recommended  by  those 
who  understood  both  theory  and 
practice  much  better  ;  I  also  advan- 
ced money  to  ingenious,  but  poor 
men,  for  enabling  them  to  take  out 
patents  for  discoveries  and  inventions, 
to  enrich  themselves,  and  do  honour 
to  their  country.  In  a  word,  my 
pride  was  to  assist  obscure  merit,  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  my  coun- 
try; while  connubial  love  constitu- 
ted my  paradise  of  felicity,  which 
wantecl  only  one  thing  to  make  it 
p^ect — we  had  never  known  the 
bliss  of  being  parents;  and  had 
Graham's  Temple  stiU  existed,  it  is 
most  probable  we  should  have  visited 
it  in  quest  of  that  pleasure. 

''In  the  third  year  after  our  mar- 
riage we  were  visited  by  a  cousin  of 
my  wife's,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  : 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  youns; 
man ;  but  his  countenance  now  struck 
me  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
face  which  I  considered  the  most 
perfect  of  Nature's  works,  while  the 
intelligence  of  his  mind  and  propriety 
of  his  behaviour  confirmed  my  most 
favourable  conclusions.  I  believe  I 
should  have  formed  an  attachment  to 
him,  although  he  had  been  an  utter 
stranger ;  but,  considering  the  con- 
nection, my  friendship  was  commen- 
surate. He  continued  with  us  for 
some  months ;  and  as  there  was  ap« 
pearance  of  war,  I  advanced  hiia 
money  to  purchase  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  gratitude  was  express- 
ed in  a  style  which  rendered  him  still 
more  endearing,  and  I  could  not 
think  of  his  departure  without  pain- 
ful anticipation.  I  had  just  received 
the  sum-total  of  mv  half-yearly  rents, 
and  intended  to  lodge  it  with  my 
banker  next  day,  when  a  distressinfl^ 
accident  to  a  most  intimate  iriend 
called  me  suddenly  away  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  1  was  absent  four 
days,  and,  on  my  return,  found  that 
my  wife  and  her  cousin  had  eloped 
together,  in  a  few  hours  after  my  de- 
parture. I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
my  first  feelings ;  had  the  parties 
been  within  my  reach,  it  is  probable 
1  should  haye  immolated  both  to  out- 
8L 
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raged  lore;  but  «  little  reflectioii 
cooled  my  mind.     I  sought  not  to 
pursue^  being  determined  never  to 
take  back  pollution  to  my  arms,  and 
haying  no  wish  to  have  his  blood  on 
my  head.     A   reluctance   to  give 
greater  notoriety  to  my  misfbriune, 
but  which  the  world  falsely  calls  the 
shame  of  the  injured  husband,  pre- 
vented any  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
my  country.    The  faithless  woman 
had  carried   awav  every  gem  and 
trinket  with  which  I  had  presented 
her,  also  all  the  ready-money  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing of  them  for  some  time.    To 
dose  the  painful  tale,  they  lived  a 
short  while  in  gydlty  pleasure.    He 
deserted  her,  joined  nis  regiment, 
went  abroad,  and  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle;   and  she,  after  degradation 
disgraceful  to  woman,  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Joanna  Soudicote.     I  made 
an  annuity  be  regularly  paid  to  her, 
without  her  knowing  from  whence  it 
came,  and  she  died  more  than  twelve 
years  ago. 

"  Although  thus  deceived  by  phy- 
siognomy, and  now  thinking  of  it 
only  with  disgust,  I  directed  my 
studies  to  absurdities  equally  ridicu- 
lous, and  among  others,  that  of  judg- 
ing a  man's  character  by  his  hand- 
writing. I  was  weak  enough  to  form 
friendships  on  this  ideal  foundation ; 
and  in  more  than  one  case  found 
cause  to  repent  my  credulity.  For 
one  young  man  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  class,  I  became  security 
to  a  large  amount ;  he  forged  a  biu 
on  me,  discounted  it,  and  eloped  to 
America ;  another  gentleman  whom 
I  had  saved  from  bankruptcy,  merely 
from  seeing  a  specimen  of  his  writ- 
ing, and  whom  1  subsequently  sup- 
ported till  he  acquired  a  fortune, 
snatched  the  cup  from  my  lip,  by 
marrying  an  amiable  woman,  whose 
heart  I  believed  I  had  gained,  and 
foolishly  confided  to  him  the  secret 
of  my  attachment 

"  I  have  been  twice  duped  by 
pretended  discoveries  of  the  perpe- 
tual motion;  the  first  time  by  a 
mason,  and  the  next  by  a  watch- 
maker :  one  was  a  fool,  and  the  other 
was  a  knave;  and  had  I  not  been  com- 
pletely stultified,  I  ought  to  have  seen 
through  both  of  them,  before  I  had 
been  swindled  out  of  my  money,  and 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt 


of  your  worldly  wise  men.  I  have 
scores  of  petiuons  and  applications 
from  indigent  schemers  and  projec- 
tors, soliciting  my  patronage,  in 
every  variety  of  style,  from  that  of 
mean,  cringing  servility,  and  di^^ust- 
ing  flattery,  up  to  forward  and  boast- 
ful impudence :  among  these,  1  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  poor  rustic, 
whose  letter  pleased  me,  and  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  exhibited  such  man- 
ly independence,  that  I  should  feel 
pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  his 
acquaintance.  Since  the  reduction 
of  interest  at  the  banks,  I,  almost 
daily,  am  pestered  with  proposals  for 
new  joint-stock  companies,  where  the 
risk  and  the  profits  are  represented 
as  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  odier,  as  a  minnow  does  to  a 
whale. 

"  Shall  I  reveal  to  you  what  I 
consider  my  most  egregious  folly  ?  It 
is  nothing  uncommon  for  an  old  roan 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  woman  ; 
but  it  was  ridiculous,  or  something 
worse,  in  me,  not  to  take  warning  by 
past  experience,  and  still  to  form  my 
opinion  of  character  on  visionary 
reveries.  I  had  now  renounced  my 
pursuit  of  the  absurd  theories  of 
knaves  and  foob,  having  made  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  to  visit  Perkins,  and 
paid  five  guineas  for  a  pair  of  his 
metallic  tractors,  which  I  soon  found 
to  be  most  impudentquackery  ;  but 
this  by  the  bye.  When  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  broached  their  system  of 
craniology,  I  entered  with  great  spi- 
rit on  the  subject,  and  soon  became 
as  sincere  a  prosdiyte  as  I  had  for- 
merly been  of  Lavater's  system ;  and 
I  scanned  the  configuration  of  every 
human  head  in  my  household  with 
a  philosophic  eye:  among  others, 
that  of  my  daCry-maid  (who  was 
always  bareheaded)  particularly  ar- 
rested my  attention ;  without  using 
the  technicals  of  the  system,  her 
head  indicated  the  presence  of  every 
good  ouality,  and  the  absence  m 
every  thing  vicious.  On  account  of 
these  imaginary  virtues,  I  fell  in 
love  with  Susan,  and  to  make  ''  as- 
surance doubly  sure,"  assailed  her 
virtue  with  flattery,  and  the  more 
powerful  seducer,  gold  ;  she  resisted 
every  temptation,  burst  into  tears, 
and  threatened  to  leave  the  house. 
Anxious  to  possess  such  a  treasure, 
I  made  a  declaration  of  honourable 
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loTe^andofftn^myband,  wbich^  after 
wovae  delay,  was  accepted.  I  famish- 
ed her  with  money  for  the  wedding- 
clothes,  and  the  happy  day  was 
fixed,  when  I  one  day  saw  a  glance 
pass  between  my  bride-elect  and  the 
stable-groom,  wiiich  alarmed  me  not 
a  little.  I  pretended  a  journey  for 
some  days,— returned  at  an  unseason. 
ablehoar,»found  my  worst  fears  con- 
firmed beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,— and  the  system  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  as  fallacious  and  Tisionary 
as  that  of  Lavater,  although  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  make  a  more  timely 
escape.  In  three  out  of  four  of  my 
pecuniary  speculations  I  have  never 
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realised  a  shilling,   and   In  many 
the  capital  is  irretrieyablr  lost. 

**  I  could  tell  you  mucn  more,  but 
I  begin  to  get  drowsy :  your  face  has 
reviyed  many  old  impressions,  and  I 
must  yet  be  better  acauainted  with 
you.  Promise  to  breakfast  with  me 
to-morrow,  that  I  may  sleep  more 
soundly." 

I  assented,  and  we  parted  for  the 
night    If  this  specimen  of  an  eccen- 
tric TraveUer  meet  your  approbation, 
you  may  again  hear  from, 
Mr  Editor, 
Yours  respectfully, 

AMBULATOa. 


8IETCHES  FEOM  NATUKS. 


June  1818. 
Mt  Deae  Feiend, 

As  I  flatter  myself  that  my  letters 
are  not  unwelcome  to  you,  I  suppose 
you  will  have  been  beginning  to 
think  me  a  n^ligent  correspondent. 
In  my  last,  I  promised  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  people  among 
whom  I  now  reside,  and  some  de- 
scription of  this  part  of  the  country : 
now,  you' know,  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  do  that  till  I  had  passed 
some  time  here,  and  made  my  obser- 
▼ations  upon  the  place  and  tne  peo- 
|de.  I  am  chieflj  afraid  that  my 
time  has  not  permitted  me  to  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  either, 
and  that,  cons^uently,  my  descrip- 
tions will  prove  but  uninteresting. 
I  shall  proceed,  however,  and  give 
you  all  the  information  in  my  power 
concerning  every  thing  which  I  can 
think  you  would  care  to  know. 

I  have  yet  a  companion  who  shares 
my  toils  by  day,  and  my  lodging  by 
night ;  who  amuses  me  when  I  can 
get  him  into  a  proper  mood,  (for  he  is 
rather  of  a  saturnine  disposition,)  and 
when  I  am  not  disposed  for  amuse- 
ment, sits  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
imperturbable  oatience,  and  goes 
calmly  to  bed  wnen  the  time  comes 
that  he  should  wind  up  his  watch. 
He  is  not,  certainly,  such  an  one  as  I 
should  have  chosen  for  a  companion, 
but  he  is  such  as  fate  has  provided 
for  me,  and  1  must  therefore  make 
the  best  of  him.  His  figure  is  very 
uDgainly— I    might    say    dumsy. 


Though  he  rather  inclines  to  tall- 
ness,  his  heiebt  is  lost  by  a  habit  of 
stooping,  and  adds  little  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  body  is  re- 
markably full,  round,  and  strong 
made,  but  borne  upon  a  pair  of  thin, 
lank,  and  somewhat  crooked  limbs, 
the  left  of  which,  bendinff  outward 
from  the  knee,  and  the  right  follow- 
ing it,  makes  his  gait  rather  awk- 
ward. His  bod]r  is  surmounted  by 
a  head  not  less  sinjp;ularly  shaped.  I 
have  seen  few  of  a  more  curious 
form ;  its  circumference  is  not  much, 
less  than  common,  but  its  crown  is 
extraordinary  low,  and  almost  flat 
from  a  very  little  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hair  on  his  short, 
round  forehead.  His  face  is  broad 
across  the  cheek-bones,  tapering  very 
much  and  suddenly  to  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  and  in  like  manner  down- 
ward to  the  point  of  the  narrow  chin, 
till  it  almost  resembles  two  equila- 
teral triangles  placed  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  base.  His  ejes  are 
little,  grey,  and  sleepy,  and  his  nose 
short  and  snubbed ;  forming,  upon 
the  whole,  a  droll,  stupid,  good-na- 
tured kind  of  face,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  such  is  really  his  character. 
With  sudi  a  companion  I  cannot  be 
at  a  loss  for  amusement,  whenever  I 
.  am  inclined  for  it,  either  in  hearing 
his  odd  stories,  or  in  teasing  him. 
He  affects  to  be,  or  rather  to  have 
been,  a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex, 
Uiough  I  should  conceive  that  such 
pretensions  are  not  very  well  founded, 
as  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think 
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that  any  wooaan  would  be  familiar 
with  Buch  a  being  any  farther  thaii 
for  her  own  amusement. 

My  landlord  and  lady  are  a  yerv 
decent  and  respectable  pair,  botn 
rather  advanced  in  life,  considerably 
wealthy,  and  quite  inclined  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  their  means  of  ren- 
dering life    easy  and    comfortable. 

The  latter,  Mrs  D ,  is  a  stout, 

healthy,  active  woman,  apparently 
about  fifty  years  of  age,— intelligent 
in  all  that  belongs  to  the  manage- 
ment  of  her  household  affairs,  and 
incessantly  alert  in  conducting  diem. 
She  takes  little  rest  to  herself  when 
any  thing  of  importance  is  on  hand, 
and  allows  her  servants  none;  but 
when  she  has  seen  that  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  she  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  no  more  than  right  to  reward 
their  exertions  and  her  own,  with 
what  she  calls  ''  something  comfort- 
able," which,  I  find,  means  something 
good  to  eat  and  drink.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  about  her  person 
meriting  or  requiring  a  particular 
description;  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
with  my  landlord,  Mr  D-— . 

His  age  cannot  be  less  than  sixty, 
and  upwards,  yet  his  state  of  health 
is  very  regular  and  good,  agreeing 
happily  with  his  lively,  cheerio  dis- 
position. In  person,  he  is  rather 
under  the  midole  size,  but  shews  the 
remains  of  a  well-made,  active  form, 
which  continues  to  bear  him  up 
stoutly  against  the  increasing  weight 
of  ]fears.  His  hair,  thin,  and  entirely 
white,  covers  a  forehead  high,  but 
not  very  broad,  and  a  pair  of  thick 
8hags;y  eve-brows^  finely  arched, 
overhang  his  merry,  sparkling,  light- 
blue  eyes.  The  lines  of  his  face 
have  been  so  long  and  so  constantly 
drawn  into  the  expression  of  good- 
humour,  that  the  very  wrinkles  and 
furrows  about  his  eyes  and  mouth 
are  those  of  a  person  smiling.  His 
hearing  is  not  very  acute,  and  he 
noakea  it  appear  worse  than  it  really 
is,  in  order  to  gain  him  a  little  time 
to  form  a  sportive  reply.  The  only 
thing  about  him  which  I  am  in- 
din^  to  dislike  is  his  continual 
hunting  after  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing jests :  whatever  is  said  he  con- 
trives, if  possible,  to  make  it  a  sub» 
ject  for  mirth,  or  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  good  thing,  or  what  he 
reckons  one.    It  often  happexis  that 
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I  perceive  what  he  is  in  keen  seardi 
of,  before  he  geto  it  uttered,  and  I 
then  feel  more  inclined  to  laugh  at 
4iinh  than  at  his  Jef/.  Sometimes  he 
disgusts,  rather  than  amuses  me, 
with  his  would-be  wit.  If  I  hamn 
to  be  admiring  the  beautiful  coumub 
gleaming  upon  the  summits  of  the 
towering  hills,  and  on  the  edges  of 
the  broad  massy  clouds,  in  a  fine 
evening,  and  make  any  remark  to 
him  concerning  the  gorgeous  crim- 
soned drapery  of  heaven,  &c,  he 
commonly  replies  by  some  far-fetch- 
ed or  coarse  attempt  at  wit ;  proving 
to  me,  that,  thouffh  a  pleasant,  kind- 
hearted  man,  he  has  little  or  no  taste 
for  die  ''  sublime  and  beautiful"  of 
Nature,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling 
mortified,  if  not  angry  with  him. 
In  short,  I  should  suppose  that  he  has 
had  but  stinted  opportunities  of  cul- 
tivating and  expanding  his  mental 
powers ;  at  least  so  it  would  appear, 
for  though  clever  in  his  own  way, 
his  range  of  subjects  is  very  limited. 
Even  in  his  foible,  he  possesses  no 
great  compau;  and  in  a  short  time, 
one  gets  quite  acquainted  with  all 
his  range  of  pleasantries,  so  that  they 
begin  to  appear  like  a  tale  too  often 
repeated,  and  one,  too,scarcdy  worth 
repetition.  After  all,  in  spite  of  these 
oljljections,  I  must  call  hun  the  most 
agreeable  person  hereabout,  and  it 
is  but  doing  him  justice  when  I  do 
so.  His  chief  amusement  is  playing 
with  a  little  spoiled  boy,  a  mndson 
of  Mrs  D  ■  's,  by  a  son  whom  she 
had  in  a  former  marriage.  The  old 
gendeman  is  as  fond  of  the  little  fel- 
low as  if  he  were  his  own  lineal  do- 
scendent,  and  certainly  does  all  that 
any  grandfather  could  do  to  spoil  the 
boy  completely  by  indulgence.  In 
this  he  has  indeed  been  amply  suc- 
cessful, for  the  litde  urchin  is  as  pee- 
vish, self-willed,  and  passionate,  as 
you  can  conceive  any  over-indulged 
imp  to  be.  It  is  highly  amusing  to 
see  the  contests  that  occasionally  take 
place  between  the  two,  and  which 
generally  terminate  in  the  boy's  ob- 
taining the  victory.  The  pleasant 
old  gentleman  often  tries  to  avoid 
the  combat,  by  putting  the  boy  upon 
some  other  notion,  or  in  some  vray 
giving  a  contrary  direction  tohis  fancy. 
With  this  view  it  is  no  unfrequent 
custom  of  his  to  take  the  litde  fel- 
low upon  his  knee,  and  chant  some 
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old  ballad^  or  some  sueh  thing,  till  be 
forgeu  what  he  was  contenSng  for. 
thus  giving  another  proof  of  the 
powers  of  Bong.  Some  of  the  ballads 
with  which  he  soothes  his  pettish 
grandson  possess  a  tolerable  d^ee  of 
merit,  and  he  generally  can  repeat 
Uiem  entire,  and  goes  through  a  full 
leat^,  thouffh  often  of  a  considerable 
fengtli.  Indeed  his  style  of  simrinir 
w  not  very  difficult  in  its  execution, 
bemg  pretty  much  Uie  same  as  the 
cbant  which  some  of  our  old  pre- 
centors use.  I  have  got  copies  of 
several  of  his  ballads,  by  means  of 

hearing  them  frequently,  and  using 

my  pencil,  according  to  my  custom, 

and  I  here  send  you  one  of  the  most 

l"*^,   it  appears  to  have    been 

fooDded  upon  some  tradition  of  the 

countiy,  as  Howard  is  a  very  leading 

name  here.  Agli<mby,  also,  was  once 

a  name  of  considerable  consequence, 

but  1  believe  Uie  ancient  family  of 

tiic  Aglionbys  is  now  extinct   With 

ropect  to  the  reality  of  the  incidents 

related,   I  could  obtain  no  satisfac- 
tory information. 
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And  gently  from  her  mflk-wfaite  steed 
In  his  arms  his  bride  he  bore. 

"  These  stately  tow'rs,  these  shady  groves, 
These  gallant  men  were  mine ; 

But    tow*r8,    and   groves,    my   lovely 
bride! 
And  their  owner,  all  are  thine. 

"  The  reaving  Scots  thou  need'st  not 
fear, 

Though  bold  theh-  deeds  may  he ; 
A  thousand  gallant  hearts  are  here 

Would  bleed  for  sake  of  thee. 

"  Oh,  still  thy  fluttering,  throbbing  hesrt. 

And  cast  thy  fears  aride, 
And  smile  again  with  thy  wonted  smile, 
.  My  own,  my  lovely  bride !" 

The  lady  smil'd,  the  lady  blush'd, 
And  raisM  her  moistenM  eye. 

Then  gently  sunk  in  Howard's  arms. 
With  soft  untroubled  sigh. 

Her  fair  mild  cheek  leant  droopingly 

Upon  his  heaving  breast ; 
While  to  his  full  and  swelling  heart 

The  beauteous  maid  he  prest. 


JPonnaftoipartr. 

THKaan  shone  ont;  the  deep  bUie  sky 
Was  cloudless,  odm,  and  bright. 

And  over  hill  and  valley  streamed 
Pttie  ioods  of  living  Hght. 

Bat  brightest  fell  the  peaceful  beams 

On  £den's  banks  so  foir, 
And  pUy'd  on  the  eye  and  the  blushing 

Of  a  fond  and  a  yoathiU  pair. 

The  priest  had  dos'd  the  sacred  book. 

The  holy  knot  was  tied. 
And  young   Howard    had    daspM    the 
trembling  hand 

Of  his  gentle,  blnshmg  bride ; 

And  gaily  over  dale  and  down 

Rode  the  gallant  company  ; 
The  warrior's  plume,  and  the  maideii*s 
robe, 

Tossing  and  floating  free. 

The  8ky.lark  pour'd  his  sweetest  sOng, 
High  soaring  through  the  air. 

And  the  mavis  woke  the  echoing  woods 
TOl  they  seem'd  the  joys  to  share. 

And  aU  that  met  them,  lord  or  down. 

Or  knight  or  lady  gay. 
Stopped,  gaai*d,and  blessM  the  comely  pair. 

As  they  hasteo'd  on  their  way. 

So  light  to  the  groundyoung  Howard  leapt, 
When  they  reached  his  casUs  door  i 


Her  graceful,  light,  aerial  form. 

So  delicately  fau*. 
She  seemM  a  rose-bud  scarcely  blown. 

Bent  with  the  dewy  air. 

The  youth  so  stately  and  so  bold  ;— 

We  ne'er  again  may  see 
A  pair  like  Howard,  brave  and  young. 

And  Jane  of  AgUonby. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  with  downy 
wings 

Unheeded  o'er  them  flew ; 
And  every  passing  day  more  blest. 

And  happier  tl^  grew. 

When  twenty  little  weeks  and  four 

Had  swiftly  glided  by  ; 
Her  cheek  a  thoughtful  paleness  wore, 

And  pensive  grew  her  eye. 

And  oft  by  Howard's  side  would  she 

At  close  of  evening  rove. 
To  breathe  the  sweet  and  balmy  gale 

Soft  sighing  through  the  grove. 

It  chanced,  one  evening,  as  she  gaz'd 

O'er  the  far  western  sky, 
Sudden  the  fiery  beacon  blaz'd 

Upon  her  startled  eye. 

From  hiU  to  hill  the  signal  shonc^ 

A  fierce,  portentous  flame ; 
Wildly  the  warden*s  bugle  rung,-. 

Fast  mustering  warriors  came. 

The  lady  mark'd  the  spirit  wake 

In  Howard's  kindling  eye ; 
Clung  to  him  dose  in  terror,— wept. 

And  beav*d  the  moaning  sigh. 
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With  kindly  cheering  words,  be  ftrovc 
To  soothe  her  timid  heart ; 

Sadly  she  rais'd  her  weeping  eyes,— 
"  Oh  !  say  not  we  must  part ! 


SkeUheifrom  Nature.  C^rt- 

Now,  meiry  England !  hold  tiiineawii! 

Arouse  thee  to  the  fight ! 
>Tis  hardy  Scotland  braves  thy  pow*r,— 
She  knows  not  fear  or  flight ! 


*<  Go  not,  my  Howard !  do  not  go, 

To  meet  the  bloody  Scot; 
Oh !  stay  and  guard  thy  own  lovM  home; 

My  Howard,  leave  me  not  I 
«  Forshould*st  thou  go,  with  daring  heart, 

To  yon  dread  field  of  gore, 
I  know— I  feel  within  my  soul 
I  ne*er  shall  see  thee  more.** 
«(  Sweet  lady  !  cease  thy  sad  complaint ! 

I  grieve  to  say  thee  nay ; 
But  when  the  warden's  born  is  heard 

Behind  I  may  not  stay.  ^ 

**  Ne'er  has  a  Howard  shunn'd  the  field 

When  rung  the  wild  war-cry ; 
And  ne'er  shall  it  be  said  of  me, 

•  A  Howard  fear'd  to  die.' 
«  But  why  thus  darkly  think  of  death  ? 

Full  oft  this  gallant  blade 
Through  stubborn  ranks  of  Scottbh  spears 
A  gory  path  has  made. 

«  Nor  will  it  fail  ite  master  now  :— 
Then  dry  these  fhiitless  tears ; 

My  safe  return  shall  banish  soon 
Thy  dark,  foreboding  fears. 

*<  Sweet  lady  I  sigh  not— weep  not  so  t 

I  cannot  see  thee  grieve ! 
Ufb— aU  but  honour  I  would  give 

Thy  sorrow  to  relieve ! 

^  I  love  thee,  lady !  dearer  fieur 

Than  all  on  earth  below  ; 
Nor  would  I  cause  thee  an  hour  of  grief 

For  all  that  life  can  bestow. 

*«  But  what  were  life,  were  honour  lost? 

A  dreary  sunless  day  I 
Louder  the  warden's  bugle  sounds,— 

I  cannot,  must  not  stay  !" 


Young  Howard,  like  an  eagle,  dcnrcs 
Resistless  through  the  throng; 

The  wild  war-tempest  wilder  grows 
Where'er  he  sweeps  akmg. 

Fierce  Armstrong  .sinks    beneath    his 
blows; 

Stem  Jardine  feds  his  fbrce  ; 
But  gaUant  Maxwell's  weighty  brand 

Arrests  the  warrior's  course. 

Fell  was  the  stroke ;  the  hapless  yonA 

Sunk  bleeding  on  the  clay ; 
The  startled  steed  toss'd  high  his  i 

And  wildly  rurfi'd  away. 

The  ScoU  iffevaU'd ;  their  bloo^ 

Loud  rais'd  the  slogan  ydl ; 
Onward  the  plundering  foray  sped. 

Fast  over  field  and  fell. 

And  all  unheeded,  where  ibej  fbn^t. 

The  dead,  the  dying  lay ; 
The  wounded  feebly  from  the  fidd 

Crept  as  they  m^t  away. 

Long  had  the  trembHng  lady  stood. 
With  anxious  heart  and  eye. 

Bending  her  dimm*d  and  tearfid  gaae 
Where  rose  the  wild  war-cry  ; 

When  Howard's  well-known  battkuslfied 

Burst  on  her  startled  view. 
With  blood-shot  eye,    and  gote-staln'd 
side,— - 

Her  warrior's  fate  she  knew. 

Fast  Tush'd  the  steed ;  the  lady's  eye 

In  frantic  horror  gaz'd ; 
Then  one  wikl,  heart-bursting  cry 

Of  agony  she  rais'd. 


She  sobb'd,  she  moan'd,  she  rais'd  her 
eye 

Fill'd  with  the  gushing  teax ; 
Low  murmurs  on  her  ptiXe  lip  died, 

Stifled  by  woe  and  fear. 

One  tender  melting  gase  he  cast— 

A  gaze  of  love  and  grief;— 
Shudderings  of  anguish  o'er  him  past,— 

He  shook  like  aspen  leaf. 

Her  soft  feir  hand  he  genUy  press'd,— 
The  war-note  rung  again,^ 

His  steed  he  mounted,- wildly  spurr'd, 
And  vaniBh*d  o'er  the  plain. 

The  fearless  fbes  in  battle  meet ; 

No  bloodless  game  is  play'd ; 
The  borderer's  ^>ear  is  dyed  in  Uood  $ 

De^  bswB  the  wairior's  blade. 


Keen,  eager  pangs  shot  thrfllingly 
Through  all  her  quivering  frame; 

And  'mid  the  bitter  throes  of  death 
She  bore  a  mother's  namcb 

Her  Uttle  babe  scarce  saw  the  l^t, 
Scarce  for  a  moment  tried 

To  raise  his  fiseble,  plaintive  wail. 
Then  with  his  mother  died. 

Slow  pass'd  the  sorrowJaden  hours, 

In  deep  and  silent  woe. 
Till  down  the  purpled  western  skiss, 

The  sun  was  sinking  kiw  ; 

When  weakly,  stowly,  dragging  on 

In  feebleneas  and  pain. 
Wounded  and  weary,  Howard  sought 

Alone  hlf  ballf  again. 
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No  wdoome  from  a  dear4ovM  voice 

Drop'd  sweetly  on  his  ear ; 
Dark  fears  rashM  on  his  throbbing  heart. 

Though  he  wist  not  what  to  fear. 

Keen  anguish  cnrdled  in  his  blood. 
When  o*er  them  bending  low, 

Tbe  widow'd,  chttdless  Ikther  stood 
In  utter,  hopeless  woe. 

One  long,  long  lingering  gaze,  he  took. 

With  filmy  glazing  eye ; 
The   blood    goshM   from    his    opening 
wounds. 

As  rose  the  bursting  sigh. 

Beside  his  UiUess  wife  and  child. 

He,  fiunt  and  dymg.  Ml ; 
Uia  last  bieath  murmuring,  sigh*d  the 
name 

Of  her  he  lovM  so  well. 

They  made  a  grave  for  this  gentle  pair; 

Tliey  made  it  deep  and  wide : 
They  placed  the  babe  in  the  lady*s  arms, 

And  young  Howard  by  her  side. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  house  I  can  tell  you 
Uttle.    They  appear  jto  rise  in  the 
morning,  because  the  sun  has  risen ; 
•—to  go  to  work,  because  something 
must  be  done  before  breakfast-time ; 
—to  resume  their   work,   because, 
without  working,  they  could  have  no 
just  claim  for  a  dinner ; — and  to  go 
to  bed,  because  night  has  come.    In 
shorty  eating,  and  wearing  away  the 
time  between  meals,  appears  to  be 
their  whole  and  only  pursuit  in  life, 
and  that,  indeed,  for  which  alone  they 
think  life  was  given.    As  to  making 
any  use  of  their  reason,  and  those 
higher  faculties  which  characterise 
man  as  a  thinking  animal,  they  seem 
to  have  no  conception  of  any  such  a 
thing.     Much  of  their  conversation 
and  manners  is  so  gross  and  rude, 
that  it  quite  disgusts  me,  and  causes 
me  wisn  and  sign  for  the  society  of 
those  from  whom  I  heard  notning 
but  what  tended  to  make  me  wiser 
or  better.    I  will  not  deny  that  they 
have  a  plain,  blunt  manner;  but 
their  bluntness  seems  to  me  the  ef- 
fect of  stupid,  thick-headed  insen- 
sibility.    Perhaps,  however,  I  judge 
them  harshly,  as  I  confess  it  is  not 
jet  in  my  power  to  form  concerning 
them  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
opinion.    With  regard  to  their  pe- 
culiarities of  speech, — their  wrest- 
Vam, — their  pony,  foot,  or  sackraces, 
and  I  know  not  now  many  other  pe« 


culiar  customs,  I  cannot  g^ve  you 
much  information,  as  I  am  yet,  in  a 
manner,  but  a  stranger  among  them. 
There  are  some  good-looking  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood :  but  I 
am  already  quite  sick  of  describing 
the  persons  and  manners  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  therefore,  in- 
stead of  wearying  myself,  and  you 
too,  very  likely,  with  any  more  of  it 
at  present,  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, or  rather  conduct  you  in  fancy 
through  my  haunts  in  our  little  cor- 
ner of  it. 

My  present  residence  is  near  the 
banks  of  a  small,  gentle,  dear,  wind- 
ing rivulet,  scarcely  of  sufficient  size 
.  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  river,  yet 
large  enough  to  form  a  number  of 
pools  sufficiently  deep  to  swim  in. 
The  greater  part  of  its  course  is 
through  a  level  tract  of  meadow-land, 
and  its  banks  in  many  places  are 
degantly  fringed  with  willows.     In 
one  place,  after  sweeping  round  a 
bending  comer,  of  the  deepest,  rich- 
est green,  and  stealing  quietly  away, 
hal£-hid  by  the  overhanging   wil- 
lows, it  deepens  and  darkens  into  a 
gloomy,  and  almost  stagnate  pool,  of 
considerable  depth,  and  still  more 
formidable  appearance.    A  little  be- 
low this  is  a  gravelly  ford,    over 
which  it  hastens  away  with  a  lively 
purling  sound,  as  if  glad  to  escape 
firom  the  dismal  blackness  of  tne 
pool ;  and  a  few  yards  farther  it  leaps 
over  a  considerable  ledge  of  rock, 
which  stretches  quite  across  it,  form- 
ing no  contemptible  waterfall.   -The 
pool  I  have  lust  mentioned  is  noted 
for  a  singularly   well-authenticated 
ghost-story.    As  the  circumstance  in 
question  happened  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  has  not  yet  lost  its  populari- 
ty, you  may  perhaps  not  be  displeas- 
A  with  a  snort  relation  of  it,  which, 
I  assure  you,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  most  authentic  source. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  wealthy  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  observed  by 
his  relations  to  have  sunk  into  a  deep, 
settled  melancholy ;  and  from  some 
expressions  which  he  had  used,  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  keep  all  sharp- 
edged  instruments  out  of  his  way, 
and  to  leave  him  as  seldom  alone  aa 
possible.  It  happened,  however,  that, 
one  day,  something  of  more  import- 
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ance  thail  oommon  had  occopied 
their  attention,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  for  a  time  forgot.  The  first 
thing  which  roused  them  from  their 
neglect  was,  that  no  one  could  tdl 
any  thing  ahout  him,  neither  where 
he  then  was,  nor  where  he  had  been 
last  seen.  A  diligent  search  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued for  two  t>r  three  hours  vriih 
fruitless  anxiety.  At  length,  one 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  going  to  water  his  horses 
at  the  ford  aboTe-mentioned,  ima- 
gined he  saw  something  half-floating 
in  the  pool,  and,  upon  going  nearer, 
discovered  it  to  be  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man.  It  was  immediate- 
ly teken  out  of  the  water ;  but  life 
had  been  long  extinct.  His  walking 
cane  was  stuck  into  the  bank  just 
opposite,  and  his  hat  hung  on  it,  as 
if  to  point  out  where  the  body  would 
be  found,  and  close  beside  it,  on  the 
soft  sand,  the  marks  of  his  knees  were 
distinctly  visible,  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  prayer  before  he  commit- 
ted the  fatal  act. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  ob- 
servations to  which  they  gave  rise, 
were  suppressed  by  his  relations  as 
much  as  possible,  yet  not  so  entirely 
but  that  they  continued  to  furnish  a 
subject  for  conversation  and  whis- 
pered remarks  among  the  country 
people.  Scarcely  had  the  afiair  be- 
gun to  sink  into  oblivion,  when  it 
received  a  fearful  revival,  by  means 
of  a  strongly-confirmed  report,  that 
the  old  gentleman's  ghost  nad  been 
several  times  seen  near  the  place 
where  the  body  was  discovered. 
Many  were  the  wild  and  wonderful 
stories  which  were  told  and  believed 
about  the  apparition.  Some  of  the 
young  men,  however,  who  pretended 
to  be  wiser  than  their  companions, 
afi^ected  to  disbelieve  the  whole  of  the 
accounts,  and  upon  all  occasions 
turned  the  relaters  of  such  tales  into 
ridicule.  None  was  more  intent  upon 
this  method  of  treating  the  current 
opinion  than  the  young  man  who  first 
discovered  the  body,  but  his  scepti* 
cism  received  a  sharp  reproof.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  boy 
with  the  horses  to  the  ford  every 
evening,  while  he  was  otherwise  em- 

Coyed  at  home.    This  the  boy  had 
len   accustomed  to  do  with  great 
pleasure;   but  about  that  time  he 
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began  to  hesitate^  as  if  unwilling,  and 
at  last  fairly  refused  to  go  anymore, 
declaring  that  he  had  seen  the  ghost 
several  times,  and  that  the  boraes 
had  also  been  frightened^  and  beconae 
unmanageable. 

Neitho:  fair  words  nor  threaten* 
ings  were  of  the  least  avail ;  the  boy's 
heart  was  seized  with  an  over-master* 
ing  fear,  and  the  young  man  w«« 
obliged  to  go  himself.     For  a  few 
nights,  all  was  well  enough ;  but  one 
evening,  (I  have  the  account  from 
himself,)  he  happened  to  be  a  little 
later  than  usual ; — the  sun  was  wtt, 
and  the  western  sky  was  of  a  dvsky 
iron   colour,  with   a  deep  reddi^K- 
brown  intermingled  among  the  black 
masses  of  clouds  that  were  fast  doc- 
ing  over  the  faint  remains  of  da]r<« 
sky ;  all  around  was  covered  with  a 
gathering,  silent  gloominess;*  be  was 
gazing  upon  the  high-piled,  towering 
clouds,  and  the  horses  had  begun  to 
drink,  when  on  a  sudden  they  started, 
plunged,  snorted,  and  rushed  back- 
wards from  the  river  with  such  vio- 
lence as    nearly  to  dismount  him. 
Upon  looking  towards  the  river,  in 
search  of  the  object  which  seemed  to 
terrify  the  horses,  he  beheld  a  little; 
thin,  old  man,  coming  towards  him 
from  the  pool,  and  at  once  recognised 
the  likeness  he  bore  to  the  drovmed 
person.     He  instantlv  rode  home- 
wards ;  but  as  the  road  was  steep  and 
difficult,  could  make  no  great  speed : 
the  apparition  came  dose  to  his  side, 
and  accompanied  him  almost  to  die 
stables,  so  that  he  had  suffident  time 
to  observe  it  completely,  at  least  as 
far  as  his  agitated  condition  would 
permit    I  ts  appearance  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  oody  when  first  found, 
in  all  respects,  except  the  face.     The 
head  was  bare ;  anu  the  long,  thin, 
grey-hair  hung  in  a  dripping,  matted 
manner  about  its   neck :   its  knees 
were  soiled  with  sand  and  mud,  and 
its  gait  was  a  pensive,  stooping  slouch, 
sudh  as  that  of  the  old  man  had  be- 
come; but  the  face  was  indeed  awful! 
The  forehead  was  more  deeply  fnr- 
rowed  than  it  had  been,  and  strongly 
knitted  together  in  the  centre,  in  Uie 
manner  of  one  who  struggles  to  sup- 
press a  groan  extorted  by  acute  pain : 
the  eye-brows  were  drawn  up  into 
pointed  ardies,  so  as  to  give  a  wild 
stare  to  the  dead,  gleaming,  stonv 
eyes:   the  nostrils  were  expanded. 
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and  the  upper  li^  sligbtly  nmtd, 
lUBl  enoogb  todbew  the  teeth,  eloee- 
Iv  and  etrougW  denohed :  the  whole 
Ace  hore  a  horrible  eacprearion  of 
mingled  agony  and  wrath,  and  struck 
a  mortal  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
yooBg  man.    It  kept  gliding  on  be* 
ode  him,  never  withdrawing  its  fear- 
ful gaxe  from  him,  and  keeping  his 
straining  eyes  riretted  upon  it  by  some 
naaccoontable  fascination.     Several 
tiroes  did  the  frightful  vision  appear 
to  him,  and  generally 'dii^laying  the 
sanse  ghastly  and  temfie  expression 
of  countenance.    Latterly,  however, 
it  became  more  horrific,  and  its  whole 
features  seemed  darkened,  and  writh- 
ed into  a  malignant  fierceness ;  and 
as  its  Reaming  eyes  glared  upon  him, 
he  felt  as  if  they  seared  him  to  the 
BOdiL    But  just  when  its  appearances 
were  most  mquent,  and  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  terror  about  it,  a 
report  was  dreulated  that  it  had  been 
spoken  to,  and  that  of  course  it  would 
he  seen  no  more ;  and  accordingly  it 
has  ceased  to  terrify  the  good  people 
firoiB  that  day  to  this.    That  it  woi 
seen,   many  very  crediuhle  people 
maintain,  some  of  whom  aver  that 
they  themselves  saw  it ; — that  it  has 
been  qioken  to  atid  I&id,  they  all  be- 
lieve,   though  no  one  pretends  to 
loBOW  either  hy  whom  it  was  accost- 
ed, or  what  were  its  communications^ 
and  aH  agree  that  it  now  no  longer 
appears.    The  young  man  who  gave 
me  die  foregoing  account    assured 
me,  that,  till  he  saw  the  apparition 
himself,   he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  nil  such  stories  had  no  better 
fiMmdstion  than  mere  imagination 
and  foolish  credulity ;  but  that  he 
now  cannot  resbt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.    I  only  repeat  to  you  what  I 
have  heard :  I  give  you  my  autho- 
rity, and  I  leave  you  to  believe  it  or 
not,  as  you  feel  inclined.    You  may 
laugh  at  it  when  seated  snugly  at 
your  own  fireside :  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  do  so  here. 

There  is  another  little  streamlet,  of 
smaller  size,  which  fiows  past  our 
house,  and  joins  die  former  at  a  short 
distance  ;  upon  its  banks  I  most  fre- 
quency take  my  evening^s  stroll.  It 
has  its  rise  among  the  little  heiffhts 
to  the  westward,  and,  after  a  snort 
ODiirae  among  smne  fiat,  uninteresting 
fields,  it  struggles  through  a  rugged 
tent  in  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  of 
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land,  which  you  might  traverse  in  alt 
directions  but  one,  without  conjec- 
turing that  it  contained  a  HtUe  glen^ 
of  its  own,    with   rocks,    hanging 
bushes,  a  brawhn^  stream,  and  all 
the  other  diaractenstics  of  a  moun- 
tain pass.  In  a  diminutive,  indeed, 
but  still  in  a  distinct  form.    At  the 
entranoe  of  this  little  dell  the  banks 
on  each  side  are  composed  of  bare 
rocks,  shivered  and  rent  from  ioj^  to 
bottom,  and  as  perpendioilar  as  the 
sides  of  a  quarry.   Soon  after,  the  one 
retires,  sloping  backward,  while  the 
other,  direcdy  opposite,  follow^  and 
juts  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  one  fitting  into  the 
other ;  but  a  little  fardier  the  gap 
becomes  wider,  and  the  bottom  is 
heaped  with  considerable  masses  of 
loose  rock,  betwixt  which  the  stream 
twists,  and  bursts,  and  recoils,  and 
insinuates  for  itself  a  difficult  pas- 
sage, till,  after  struggling  through  . 
two  or  tlnree  places  such  as  I  have 
described,  it  precipitates  itself  over  a 
jagged  precipice,  into  It  deep  Uack 
bason  of  scooped  rode,  from  which  it 
soon  escapes,  and  winds  slowly  away 
to  meet  and  join  the  laxger  stream 
formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  litde  ravine,  I  have  chosen 
several  seats  and  places  of  a  particu* 
larly  romantic  cast,  for  my  temporary 
stations  of  solitary  musing ;  and  al- 
most every  evening  1  spend  a  little 
time  scrambling  among  the  broken 
erags,  or  reclining  beneath  some  of 
their  jutting  pinnacles,  indulging  in 
diat  delicious  state  of  mind  in  which 
ope  allows  thought  to  rise  and  fol- 
low thought  in  a  vague,  undirected 
manner,  till  fandes,  reveries,  and 
dreamy  speculations,  float  dim  and 
indistinct  before    the   ima^nation, 
like  fantsstic  clouds  and  mists  glid- 
ing over  die  grey  skies  of  evening. 
Such  are  among  the  most  pleasant 
hours  of  my  life ;  for  indeed  life  to 
roe  does  not  abound  with  enjoyments. 
I  have  not,  cannot  have  a  comriade 
or  friendly  companion ;  I  am  quite  a 
lonely  being.    It  never  was  my  di^ 
position  to  be  familiar  with  many : 
even  in  my  school-boy  days  there 
were  but  few  with  whom  I  cared  to 
associate  in  any  thing  of  an  intimate 
manner:  but  now  1  find  none  en- 
dued with  any  thing  like  kindred 
fedings;  and  that  shyness  and  re- 
serve, which  was  always  natural  to 
8  M 
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«ie,  is  becoming  daily  more  .and 
more  powerful^  till  t  almost  fear 
Ihatyin  a  short  time,  my  heart  will  be 
onite  chilled  and  dead  to  all  sympa- 
uetic  feelings.  There  are  now  but 
few  things  in  which  I  take  any  de- 
light ;  receiving  a  letter  from  a  finend, 
— writing  to  one — alas !  I  have  bat 
one, — reading  a  favourite  author,— 
and  indulging  my  fancy  in  its  wildest 
reveries,  as  f  roam,  in  the  growing 
obscurity  of  twilight,  among  my 
favourite  romantic  haunts.  My 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  feelings,  are 
all  confined  within  my  own  bosom^ 
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except  when  I  take  the  mortimitj 
of  sending  you  a  fewof  tbem,  nu- 
king the  nearest  ^iproadi  ia  bbj 
power  to  social  intercourse.  The 
cause  of  this  loneliness  of  heart  I 
will  explain  to  you  in  my  next  letter, 
as  this,  even  in  my  own  o^nion,  is 
of  sufficient  length  ;  I  wish  youmaj 
not  think  it  too  long. 

I  am  growing  very  anxioiis  to  re- 
ceive  a  letter,  a  dose-written  large 
sheet,  from  you.  Do  favovr  me 
soon,  and  give  me  an  account  of  all 
things,  particularly  what  regards 
youncdf. — 1  am,  &c.  M. 


Cjbe  9ea4  at  f^anr. 


Plutarch  mentloof,  that,  in  the  nign  of  Tiberiiu,  an  extzaocdlnaiy  Toioe  wai 
in  the  Ionian  Soa,  which  exdafaned  that  the  groat  Pan  m 


Weep,  weep,  Aicadia !  with  thy  thoa. 

sand  riUs, 
Thy  sunny  fountains,  and  Faun-peopled 

groves; 
Go,  hush  the  song  along  thy  vine^clad  hills 
Where  Dian  with  her  band  of  Oreads 

roves; 
The  hour  has  come — the  flital  shaft  Is 

sped, 
The  god  of  bills,  and  groves,  and  song,  is 

dead! 

Died  he  in  Thessaly—in  Tempe*s  vale« 

Or  by  the  crystal  waves  of  Hippocrene  ? 

Or  does  Olympus  listen  to  the  wail 

Of  all  bis  Satyrs  ?  and,  each  pause  be- 

tween, 

Do    viewless  voices,  sighing  from  the 

woods. 
Swell  through  the  ah-,  and  float  along  the 
floods? 

Or  died  he  lingering  in  his  own  lov*d 

land. 
Among  the  vales  where  to  Sinoe's  can 
He  first  was  given,  ere  yet  his  iniiuit 

hand 
Had  leamM  to  modulate  the  tuneful 

air 
Upon  the  rustic  pipe,   and  charm  the 

swain 
With  many  a  wild  and  long-remembered 

strain? 

Ah  I  yes ;  he  died  in  Arcady  ;  and  now. 
Mute  is  the  music  of  the  Oredan  skies ; 

Ko  more  along  the  purple  mountain's 
brow- 
No  more  where  sunny  dale  in  verdure 


No  mote-— no    more  by   old  Alpheaa* 

shores. 
His  skilftil  reed  pours  out  Its  sweetest 

stores. 

Weep,  Fauns  and  Dryads,  in  your  green 

retreats! 
Weep,  ye  SOenl,  by  your  grots  and 

caves! 
Weep,  monntahi  nymphs,  thioagh  all 

your  airy  seats ! 
We^  gentle  Naiads,  by  your  mntmiir- 

ing  waves ! 
Who  now,  as  through  the  maxj  dance  ye 

tread, 
Wfll,  through  his  flute,  the  soul  of  music 

shed? 

Weep,  ye  Arcadian  girls !  and,  tkom  yoor 


UnUnd  the  flestlve  wreath  of  aamner 
flowers; 
Ah  I  what  avaOs  their  sweetest  fti^jranoe 
now? 
He  comes  no  more->as  once,  in  happier 
hours— 
To  hold  his  rural  court  in  mead  and 

gtovc. 
And  tune  your  hearts  to  mdody  and  love. 

Faiewdll  ftrewell!  theunfoiigottendajrs 
Of  light  and  purity,  which  Greece  once 

knew; 
No  more— no  more  the  god  of  gladness 

strays 
Along  his  favourite  haunta ;— br^t 

times,  adieu ! 
The  hour  has  come— the  fatal  shaft  is 

sped^ 
The  voice  of  song  is  o*er«»tlie  Sylvan  King 

is  dead! 

H.  G.a 
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The  Fif&  General  Assembly  met, 
aeeording  to  appointment,  on  the 
35th  of  December  1563,  in  the  Old 
Coaneil  House,  Edinburgh;  and 
John  Knox  "  calHt  upoun  Godis 
name  for  the  assistance  of  hisholie 

The  First  Session  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  with  the  case  of  Ro- 
bert Cuming,  schoolmaster  of  Ar- 
broath«    The  Buperintendant  of  An- 

Sis  and  Meams  had  complained 
at  be  infected  the  youth  committed 
to  hia  charpe  with  idolatry — bv 
wbidi  is  probably  to  be  understood, 
thmt  he  retained  and  expressed  some 
£aTour  for  the  Popish  doctrines.  The 
particulars  of  die  case  are  not  record- 
ed, but  Knox  {Hist,  ofRef-  p.  383,) 
teik  Q0  that  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  him.  The  progress  of  Re- 
formation in  Scotland  was  very 
mudi  promoted  by  the  teachers  dT 
youth,  and  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Reformers  seem  to  have 
leed^ed  die  knowledge  of  the  truth 
when  at  school.  The  Church,  when 
it  was  established,  took  a  vigilant 
and  tender  care  in  the  education  of 
youth.  In  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, it  was  provided,  *'  that  every 
several  Kirk  should  have  one  school- 
master appointed;"  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  parochial 
sdiools.  Long  before  this  period, 
sebo^  had  &en  erected;  and  so 
early  as  1496,  it  was  enacted,  that  all 
Barons  and  Freeholders  should  put 
their  eldest  sons  to  die  schools  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age.  But  the  plan  of 
establbhinff  a  school  in  every  parish 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
Reformers.  In  Catholic  times,  schools 
were  onlv  to  be  found  attached  to 
Cathedral  Cburdies,  and  the  more 
richly  endowed  religious  houses. 
Perhaps  die  person  whose  case  has 
kd  to  these  remarks,  was  originally 
connected  with  die  Abbey  m  Ar- 
broath, and  had  not  been  suffidendy 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers.  His  case,  although  it  be 
the  only  one  specified,  seems  not  to 
have  been  sinplar ;  for  Knox  tells 
us,  that,  during  this  Assembly,  it 
was  a  subject  of  general  complaint. 


that  imnroper  persons  were  permitted 
to  be  scnoolmasters. 

In  the  Second  Session,  vrhich  was 
not  held  till  the  28th  of  December, 
trial  was  taken  of  Superintendants 
and  Ministers,  agreeably  to  the  or^ 
der  which  had  bc«n  laid  down  in  the 
last  Assembly.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  names  of  Ministers,  Exhort- 
ers,  and  Readers,  with  the  dates  of 
their  entering  upon  office,  should  be 
presented  to  the  Lords  appointed  for 
the  modification  of  stipenas,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  payment 
quarterly ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
Minister,  Exhorter,or  Reader,  dying, 
it  was  ordained  that  his  executors 
should  receive  the  stipend  for  the 
time  he  had  served,  and  that  his 
successor,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
paid  pro  rata  servitiu  As  buighs,  in 
Popish  times,  had  been  burdened 
with  the  muntenance  of  the  Priests, 
it  was  thought  reasonable  that  they 
should  now  contribute  to  support  the 
servants  of  the  Protestant  Cnurch : 
and  the  Comptroller  reauested  such 
Commissioners  of  burgns  as  were 
present,  to  signify  to  him,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  what  could  be 
done  in  this  matter. 

In  the  Third  Session,  it  was  or« 
dained  that  all  persons  serving  in  the 
ministry,  who  had  not  been  admitted 
according  to  the  order  appointed  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  should 
be  inhibited  from  the  exercise  of  their 
function.  This  Act  was  declared  to 
comprehend  Exhorters  and  Readers, 
and  to  have  force  against  those 
called  Bishops,  as  well  as  others. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  published  by 
Superintendants  and  Commissioners, 
diroughout  dieir  respective  districts, 
and  copies  of  it  were  to  be  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  the  principal  churchy 
Those  who  contemptuously  conti* 
nued  in  the  ministry,  after  being  thus 
inhibited,  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  censure,  to  excommuni- 
cation. 

The  remainder  of  this  Session  was 
occupied  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  vacant  churches.  Mr 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  had  been 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and 
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Mr  Robert  Pont,  were  put  upon  the 
leet,  for  the  Superintendantsbip  of 
DumfHes.  In  the  meantime,  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  Fourdi 
Assembly,  Gordon  received  a  com- 
mission  to  admit  Ministers,  Eshort- 
ers,  and  Readers,  and  to  do  such 
things  as  were  usual  in  the j^nting 
of  churches.  Mr  George  Hay,  Mr 
John  Row,  and  Adam  Heriot,  were 
put  upon  the  leet  for  the  Superin- 
tendantship  of  Aberdeen.  A  com« 
mission  was  given  to  Mr  John  Hep- 
bum,  Minister  of  Brechin,  to  preach 
throughout  Murray,  and  to  send  such 
persons  as  he  might  find  qualified  to 
be  Ministers,  Exhorters,  or  Readers, 
that  they  might  be  tried  and  admit- 
ted to  their  respective  ofllces  by  the 
Buperintendant  to  be  appointed  for 
Aberdeen.  David  Forrest,  whose 
sufficiency  for  the  function  of  the 
Ministry  was  well  known,  was  so- 
lemnly charged  to  enter  upon  it ;  and 
be  and  Mr  Patrick  Cockbum  were 
proposed  for  the  Superintendantship 
of  Jedburgh.  Those  arrangements, 
however,  seem  not  to  have  b^n  quite 
agreeable  to  the  Lords  of  Secret  Coun- 
cil; and,  in  the  following  Session, 
the  Assembly  remitted  the  nomina« 
tion  of  the  persons  to  them. 

The  case  of  Mr  Ardiibald  Keith, 
Minister  of  Logic  and  Balmerinoch, 
which  is  omitted  by  Calderwood, 
but  inserted  in  the  Buik  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  was  discussed  in  this 
Session.  His  stipends  were  not  suf- 
ficiently paid,  and  the  Assembly  de* 
cerned,  that,  unless  he  were  satisfied 
upon  this  point,  he  should  be  trans- 
lated from  these  churches  to  some 
other.  It  was  provided,  however, 
that  he  should  not  remove  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  but  that  the 
church  to  wnich  he  should  impair 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly. This  powar  of  trandating  Mi- 
nisters was,  in  the  Fourdi  S^on^ 
delegated  to  Superintendants,  and  a 
majority  of  the  £lders  and  Ministers 
within  their  bounds.  It  was  also 
ordained  that  Superintendants  should 
indict  their  Synodal  Conventions 
twice  a-year,  in  April  and  October; 
and  that  sufficient  advertisements 
should  be  given  to  particular  church- 
gf>  that  the  Ministers,  with  their 
Elder,  or  Deacon,  might  repair  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  consult 
upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  pro- 


vince.   This  seems  to  have  been  dke 
origin  of  our  provincial  Svnods,  of 
whidi  the  constitution  and  time  of 
meeting  still  corresnond  with  the  first 
appointment.    In  tnis  Session,  Koox 
received  a  oommissioQ  to  r^iir  to 
Jedbura;h,  and  investigate  a  riaoder 
which  had  arisen  against  Paul  Medi* 
ven.  Minister  of  that  burgh.    Tim 
case  occupied  the  attention  of  seven! 
succeeding  Assemblies ;  but  it  mav 
be  as  wcfi  at  once  to  collect  and 
state  the  particiQars  of  it.    Medi?eii 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  of  the  jpteformers.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Calderwood,  (Laige  MS. 
VoL  p.  286,)  as  preadUi^akmg  with 
Harlaw,  Willock,  and  Dougusy  in 
iS56.    In  1558  he  was  summoned, 
with  others,  to  appear  before  the 
Queen  Regent;  and,in  the  same  jear, 
be  was  ordered  to  attend  a  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Popish  Clergy.    He  wu 
outlawed  for  not  appearing,  but  ooo« 
tinned  lurking  about  Dundee  and 
Perth ;  and,  as  the  Reformation  ad- 
vanced, resumed  bis  preaching  with 
great  fervency  and  success.    In  the 
First  General  Assemblv  he  wu  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Jedburgh,  where 
he  remained  till  a  nnnour  of  his 
having  committed    adultery  arose. 
He  at  fir^  denied  the  crhne,  bat  the 
evidence  affainst  him  becoming  clear, 
he  fled,    fnox,  and  the  EUers  who 
were  joined  in  commission  with  hinii 
according  to  Uieir  instructions,  re« 
ported  £e  case  to  the  Session  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  Methves,  for  lus 
crime  and  non-appearance,  was  ex- 
communicated and  deposed.  He  gave 
in  a  represenution  to  the  next  As- 
semUy,  and  promised  to  undei9» 
an^  punishment  which  might  be  ^ 
pomted.  This  representation  wasfa- 
vourably  received ;  and  it  wu  agreed 
that  the  Lords  of  Council  shonui  be 
spoken  to  in  his  behalf.    In  the 
meantime,  he  seems  to  have  resumed 
the  functions  of    the  Ministry  in 
£n^nd,  whether  he  had  retired. 
This  was  resented  by  the  Assembly} 
as  a  contempt  of  the  sentence  d 
dej^tion  wnich  had  been  pa»ed 
against  him.    He  gave  in  another 
represenution,  expressing  his  desuv 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  »od 
requesting  that  the  prticulars  of  his 
case  should  be  erased  from  the  record. 
The  Assemblyprofessed  their  willing- 
ness to  receive  biro,  upon  his  shewing 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


•oitftble  signs  of  repentance,  btttre- 
foaed  to  blot  or  mutilate  thdr  mi- 
nutes.   Methven  did  not  appear  till 
tke  Aasenbly  in  June  156&,  when  it 
ma  GOBdaded  that  he  should  be  re- 
e^^ed  to  public  repeataace ;  the  form 
to  be  legulatedby  a  committee,  and  to 
be  iuserled  IB  their  records.  No  men* 
tioB  is  made  of  him  after  this ;  but 
Wodrow^  in  his  Life  of  Methven^ 
eeems  indiBed  to  bdiere  that  he  was 
absolved  by  the  Assembly,  and  re- 
taraed  to  England.    After  inserting 
the  leading  particulars  of  this  case, 
Kbox  as8M;ns  two  reasons  for  noticing  • 
it:    I.  That  they  who  stand  may 
take  heed  lest  they  fall ;  for  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
no  one  was  reckoned  more  fervent  or 
upright  than  Methven;  and,  11.  To 
anew  the  suneriority  of  the  Protest- 
ants over  the  Papists,  who  o^nly 
tolerated  and  committed  such  crimes. 
In  the  Fifth  Session,  which  was  x 
held  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  as- 
certain what  causes  should  come  un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Church ;  and 
all  Ministers,  except  the  Superintend- 
ants,  and  those  whom  they  should 
nominate,  were  prohibited  from  judg- 
ing in  cases  of  cUvorce.    These  Com- 
missioners  were  also  instructed  to  do 
their  endeavour,    that  all  markets 
held  upon  the  Lord's  Day  should  be 
abolished.    So  earl^  as  1469,  it  was 
statute,  "  that  the  mcasting  and  out- 
casting  of  tenants  should  be  deferred 
till  three  davs  after  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas,'  lest  the  devotions  of 
the  people  should  be  disturbed.    It 
was  also  ordained  that  no  fairs  should 
be  held  on  solemn  days ;  and  ^t 
labourers  should  only  woik  till  four 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  other  festival 
evens.    But  the  abuses  which  these 
enactments  were  intended  to  correct, 
seem   to  have  continued.    The  Re- 
fonners,  when  they  abolished  all  fes- 
tival davs,   might  have  expected  a 
more  solemn  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath.   It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  the  people  could  be  brought 
to  give  up  the  liberties  to  which  they 
had  b^en  accustomed ;  and,  for  many 
years  after  the  Reformation,  things 
were  commonly  done  on  that  dav 
which  were  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  audiority  and  usefulness  of  its 
institution.    In  illustration  of  this, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Spotswood 
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and  Law,  who  were  afterwards  Arch- 
bisfaops  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow, 
were  accused  of  plaving  at  foot-ball 
after  sermon  witii  tneir  parishioners ; 
and  that  Porterfield,  who  was  Mini- 
ster at  Ayr  about  1590,  used  fre- 
quently to  go  out  on  the  afternoon  of 
toe  Lord's  Day  to  see  the  shooting 
with  bow  and  arrow,  which  was  a 
common  exercise  at  ^at  time. 

In  this  Session,  it  was  also  con« 
duded,  that  the  order  laid  down  in 
the  Book  of  Geneva  should  be  uni* 
formly  kept  in  the  ministration  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  solemnization  of 
marriages,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  Book  of  Geneva  was  orjginallv 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Englisn 
Congrc^tion  in  that  place.    It  was 
adopted  by  the  Reformers  in  Scot- 
land, and  called  the  Book  of  Common 
Order.    An  edition  of  it  was  put 
forth  about  this  time  at  Edinburgh, 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Phoenix,  and  in  Dumop's  Collection 
of  Confessions.  The  older  for  burial 
is  very  brief,  and  merely  directs  that 
the  Minister,  if  he  be  present  and 
required,  may  repair  to  the  church,  if 
it  be  not  far  off,  and  make  some  com- 
fortable exhortation   to   the  people, 
touching  death  and  the  resurrection. 
The  order  of  marriage  is  more  mi« 
nute,  and  requires  that  the  banns  be 
proclaimed  tnree  several  days,  and 
that  the  parties  present  themselves, 
before  sermon,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregatioiv  when  the  Minister,  after  a 
suitable  admonition,  shall  proceed  to 
declare  them  married  persons.    The 
form  of  administering   the  Sacra- 
ments difiers  in  no  material  point 
from  that  which  is  at  present  ob- 
served among  us.    In  this  Session,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  shotild  be  administer- 
ed four  times  a- year  in  burghs,  but 
only  twice  a-year  in    country  pa- 
rishes ;  and  the  Superintendants  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Lords 
of  Secret  Council  as  to  the  means  of 
furnishing  the  Elements.    Knox  re- 
ceived a  special  commission  to  make 
supplication  to  the  Queen  for  sup- 
port of  tlie  poor.    As  he  had  opened 
the  First  Session  with  prayer,  so  he 
again  ^*  made  invocation  of  the  name 
(^  God,"  and  the  Assembly  dissol- 
ved. 

No  formal  motion  seems  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  subject ;  but  it 
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is  mentioned,  both  in  Calderwood 
and  the  Bulk  of  the  UniTersal  Kirk^ 
that  during  the  Assembly  great  com- 

J)laint8  were  made  *'  that  Ministers 
acked  stipends."  The  Comptroller, 
the  Justice  Clerk,  and  the  Clerk  Re- 
gister, required  that  these  coroplainta 
should  be  specially  laid  before  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  re- 
dress. And  as  the  manses  were  in 
many  cases  set  in  tack,  or  otherwise 
occupied,  so  that  Ministers  could  not 
convenienUy  reside  at  tiieir  churches, 
it  was  proposed  that  all  such  manses 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  and  that  there- 
after the  complaints  of  Ministers, 
upon  this  head,  might  be  heard  and 
answered.    It  was  alao  complained. 


COct. 

*^  that  idolatry  was  erected  in  diTerie 
phujes ;"  and  some  thought  that  ano- 
ther supplication  upon  this  sulgcct 
should  be  presented  to  the  Queen. 
When  it  was  said  that  no  answer  had 
been  given  to  the  former  sop^ic»« 
tion,  it  was  answered,  that,  since  the 
meeting  of  last  Assembly,  the  state 
of  the  country  had  been  too  mudi 
disturbed  to  allow  her  Majesty  to 
attend  to  this  matter;  but  it  was 
hoped,  that,  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
May,  such  measures  would  be  taken 
as  would  satisfy  all  reasonable  men. 
The  Assembly  seem  to  have  placed 
some  reliance  upon  the  expectation 
which  was  thus  held  out,  and  the 
point  was  not  insisted  on. 


Sftttrolpettioti* 


Is  there  a  heart  which  delights  not  to  cling 
To  the  objects  it  lov*d  in  its  youth*8 
early  spring  ? 
The  glen  or  the  mountain,  the  lake  or 
the  stream, 
RememberM  like  phantoms  that  flit 
through  a  dream. 

Though  friends  have  been  false,  or  though 
hope  has  betrayed, 
Though  our  life  led  us  on  through  af- 
fliction and  shade, 
Though  the  visions  of  childhood  have  lost 
all  their  charm. 
Though  the  mind  be  less  buoyant,  the 
bosom  less  warm  ; —  ^ 

Yet  still  'tis  a  joy-^  joy  haUowM  by 
tears 
To  look  back  through  the  vista  of  life*s 
banished  years. 
To  recall  once  again  those  far  happier 
hours. 
When  our  sky  was  all  sunshine,  our 
earth  was  all  flow'rs ; 

And  we  love  to  connect  with  those  days 
of  bright  hue. 
The    scenes  where  we   revelled,  the 
friends  whom  we  knew ; 
We  love  to  believe  that  there  still  is  a 
spot 
Where  old  ties  and  old  pleasures  have 
not  been  forgot. 

Our  heart  wings  its  flight  over  mountains 
andseas. 
To  the  village,  and  streamlet,    and 
dump  of  green  trtes, 


Where  with  life  in  its  mom,  and  with 
health  in  its  prime. 
We  fiistenM  new  wings  on  the  light 
foot  of  time. 

Ah!  were  we  but  near  them-^those  scenes 
lov*d  so  well. 
What  a  change  woukl  we  find  1  what 
a  tale  would  they  tdl ! 
The  tempest  of  grie^  and  the  cahn  of  de- 
spair, 
And  the  dark  gloomy  sUenoe  of  death 
hath  been  there. 

Light  hearts  have  been  broken  that  dreamt 
not  of  guile ; 
Bright  eyes  have  grown  dim,  and  ftir 
lips  lost  thehr  smfle  | 
And  the  young  and  the  lovely,  oo  whose 
sunny  brow 
Shone  the  garland   of  myrtle,  ■   ah  I 
where  are  they  now  ? 

They  are  gone,— and  you  look  for  their 
coming  in  vain,— 
To  the  haunts  of  lost  years  they  return 
not  again; 
On  the  ocean  of  life  they  are  tost  to  and 
ftts 
With  a  dark  sky  above  them,  and  wild 
waves  bek>w. 

Then  roam  on,  thou  wanderer !  and  only 
in  dreams 
Revisit  thy  mountains  and  lov*d  native  ' 
streams  { 
Then  fondly  your  eye  on  the  vision  may 
dwell. 
Ere  the  gloom  of  reality  ruin  the  speQ  ! 
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A  L0TER8  THOUGHTS  ON  LOVE. 


^  Oh !  there*8  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  lo?e*s  yoong  dream.**— JIfoore. 

'^  O  amour,  amour,  amour,  amour !  Pkuvre  Policbinelle,  quelle  diable  de  Ikotaisie 
Tes-ta  all^  mettre  dans  la  cervelle  i^^-^MolUre, 


I  aasBTiON  yerj  much  whether  I 
■hall  he  able  to  write  with  my  tumal 
good  aeDseupon  this  moat  interesting 
and  serious  sulgect.  Love  is  a  pas- 
sioDy  which,  from  the  days  of  Sappho 
down  to  those  of  Miss  L.  £.  Landon, 
haa  been  celebrated  above  all  others 
for  exercising  the  most  despotic  sway 
over  human  actions  and  character. 
The  being,  perhaps,  never  lived  who 
did  not  at  one  period  or  other  of  his 
eristence  experience  the  full  force  of 
its  influence.  It  is  the  passion  which 
suf^lies  the  materials  of  history, 
gives  interest  to  the  pages  of  romance, 
and  breathes  new  fervour  into  the 
inspirations  of  poetry.  It  is  the  pas- 
sion by  whidi  a  mortal  may  be  nused 
to  the  skies,  or  an  angel  pulled  down 
to  the  earth.  On  one  hand,  we  find 
it  giving  rise  to  all  the  miseries  of 
separation,  all  the  wretchedness  of 
inconstancy,  and  all  the  agonies  of 
jealousy ;  on  the  other,  we  trace  to 
it  the  source  of  thepnrest  and  high* 
est  nleasures  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible,  and  in  compari- 
son with  which  even  the  happiness 
that  results  from  the  attainment  of 
well-merited  glory  is  of  small  ac- 
count Such  happiness  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  personal  and  selfish,  and  so 
are  all  the  eiijoyments  of  mortality, 
except  those  which  spring  from  love. 
It  is  to  this  very  circumstance  that  it 
owes  its  superiority,  for,  as  Madame 
De  Stael  nas  w^  remarked,  ''il 
n'eat  pas  un  moment  oii  d'avoir  v^cu 
pour  un  autre,  ne  fUt  plus  doux  que 
d'avoir  exists  pour  sol. ' 

But  gently,  my  good  Pegasus, 
gently.  You  are  in  the  clouds  al- 
rrady.  A  little  less  declamation,  if 
you  please,  and  somewhat  more  com- 
mon sense.  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me,  thrice  excellent 
reader!  what  love  is?  *'  Good 
Heavens !"  I  hear  you  exclaim,  with 
the  silver  softness  of  *'  sweet  eigh- 
teen," casting,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  your  archest  and  sunniest  smiles 
on  the  happy  youth  who  sits  beside 


you,  ''  good  Heavens !  can  he  ask 
such  a  question  ?"  The  gallant  St. 
Preux,  to  whom  ^our  words  are  ad- 
dressed, fiinging  into  his  tones  the 
gentle  melody  of  a  shepherd's  pipe 
upon  the  mountains,  whispers  ten- 
derly, *'  Forgive  him,  Amelia ;  he 
has  never  seen  you."  The  blushing 
Amelia  casts  her  bright  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  her  heart,  *'  fra 
tanti  palpiti  e  tanti,"  convinces  her 
that  she  at  least  knows  what  love  is. 
I  once  thought  so  too,  Amelia. 
But  I  was  mistiucen,  and  so  are  you, 
fair  maiden.  A  man  may  be  in  love 
for  twenty  years, — ^nay,  for  all  his 
life,  and  yet  not  have  the  most  dis- 
tant notion  of  the  sort  of  person  he 
has  to  deal  with.  Cupid  is  a  very 
Proteus.  The  Cameleon  never  as- 
sumes so  vast  a  variety  of  hues  as  he 
can  do.  Besides,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand impostors  abroad,  no  more  like 
the  true  son  of  Mars  and  Venus 
"  than  I  to  Hercules."  They  are 
pseudo-pretenders  to  the  name  of 
Cupid,  born  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  or 
of  the  Apothecary  Mercury  and  the 
frail  virgin  Diana.  It  is  often  very 
difficult  to  detect  these  false  deities. 
They  puzzle  even  a  connoisseur ; 

«'  Metbinks  there  be  six  Richmonds  in 

theaeld; 
Five  have  I  slain    to^y,   instead  of 

hfan." 

But  sooner  or  later  the  counterfeit  is 
discovered.  Much  good  blacking  is 
sold  for  Warren's,  but  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  unless  that  great  man's 
signature  is  on  the  bottle,  your  boots 
vnll  never  have  the  true  polish.  Thus 
many  a  little  urchin,  abundantly 
blind,  and  vrith  a  quiver  sufficiently 
full  cf  arrows,  wiU  venture  to  attack 
you  as  you  move  through  your  own 
sphere  of  society ;  but  be  of  good 
heart ;  you  are  in  no  danger.  The 
true  conqueror  of  conquerors  but 
rarely  sends  a  shaft  from  his  omni- 

Sotentbow.    He  who  rides  on  the 
olphin's  or  lion's  back,  and  breaks 
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in  pieces  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  is 
a  proud  but  generous  tyrant.    It  is 
but  seldom  that  he  condescends  to 
assert  his  power  over  the  breast  of 
man*    But  when  he  does, — sauve  qui 
peut.    The  burning  of  Moscow  was 
a  mere  joke  to  the  flame  he  kindles 
within  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
It  is  Moore^  I  thinks  who  tells  us 
that  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is 
love."    It  mav  be  so,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  we  Know  for  certain  that 
''  there  b  neither  marrying  nor  ^v- 
ing  in  marriage;"  a  ceremony  which, 
if  it  were  allowed  to    take  place, 
would  of  course  render  the  poet's 
intelligence  erroneous.    But  let  Uiis 
be  as  it  may,  (although  1  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  aJl 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
its  truth,)  it  is  at  all  events  indubit- 
able, that  to  be  in  love  is  to  be  at  the 
height  of  all  earthly  felicity.      In 
love  I — ^how  can  any  dull  pen  write 
the  words  without  breaking  forth 
into  the  enraptured  language  of  en-i 
thusiasm  and  delight ! 

*«  They  lov'd ;  they  were  betovM.    Oh» 

bappineast 
I  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  of  Miss, 
In  saying  that  they  loved  1** 

Among  which  of  the  wilds  of  Kam- 
schatka,  in  what  desert  of  Otaheite> 
shall  I  find  a  barbarian  rude  enough 
to  deny  a  truth  so  simply  but  power- 
fully expressed  ?  Where  is  the  being 
80  dead  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
humanity,  as  to  confess  that  his  heart 
is  without  the  chord  that  vibrates 
to  the  touch  of  love,  and  spontane- 
ously discourses  "  most  eloquent  mu- 
sic ?"  In  love  ! — Does  not  the  phrase 
spread  a  halo  of  immortal  light  round 
tne  imagination?  Does  it  not  con- 
jure up  before  us,  in  bright  array,  all 
the  fairest  scenes  of  Nature  ?  Does  it 
not  awaken  a  long  train  of  almost 
more  than  mortal  associations  ?  Does 
it  not  transport  us  to  the  woods,  and 
streams,  and  sunny  skies  of  Greece, 
and  Dlace  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
Naiads,  and  Oreads,  and  Sylvan 
Fauns?  Does  not  Pan  pipe  beside  us  in 
the  grove,  whilst  the  white  garments 
and  flowery  chaplets  of  Arcadian 
girls  glitter  among  the  trees,  and  all 
is  song,  and  dance,  and  smiles  ?  But 
why  travel  back  into  ancient  times? 
Who  is  there  who  will  turn  his  back 
up  the  stream  of  life,  and  visit  the 
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fairy  haunts,  through  which  hehixn* 
self  has  sailed,  that  will  not  again 
call  into  birth  the  thrill  of  awakened 
emotion  which  love  produced — lo>ng 
dormant,  perhape,  but  never  entirely 
forgotten  t  Does  he  not  see  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  moments  of  de- 
light, such  as  he  may  never  again 
experience?  Does  he  not  remember 
bright  eyes  that  onee  gaaed  on  him 
in  all  the  confiding  tenderness  o£ 
early  years,  and  light  hearts,  whoee 
every  pulse  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own?  Then  it  is  he  feds  what  m 
store  of  wealth  there  is  in  the  fxeJk 
and  joyous  bosom  of  youth,  and, 
sighing)  he  omfesses  that  neither 
the  lony  aspirations  of  amUtion,  nov 
the  daszling  splendour  of  snfce^s, 
compensate  the  loss  of  the  first  wild 
witchmes  of  young  and  innocent 
existence.  Once  more,  once  moie» 
he  exclaims,  give  me  back  the  gay 
momii^  of  life ; 

^  Its  dottds  and  its  tears  are  worth 
eveiuDg^s  best  light." 

But  this  is  knowledge  which  ex- 
perience akne  can  give ;  and  the  oob« 
slantly  recurring  hope,  that  the  fut 
ture  will  excd  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  long  postpones  the  time  when 
the  discovery  is  made.  Many,  too^ 
flutter  about  from  flower  to  flower, 
idways  imagining  that  the  next  will 
be  fairer  and  sweeter  than  the  last. 
Such  men  know  not  that  love  ia  a 
grave,  a  deep,  an  absorbing  pasnion, 
and  that  when  it  once  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  heart  ''  sedet,  aetemum- 
2ue  sedebit."  They  know  not  that 
>ve  has  nothing  to  do  either  vrith 
blue  eyes  or  auburn  hair,  and  that  a 
girl  who  is  merely  (in  their  own 
phrase)  " a ghrioui girl"  can  never 
inspire  it.  They  think  themselves 
in  love  when  their  pulse  is  at  a  hun- 
dred instead  of  sixty.  They  forget 
that  this  may  be  ardour ;  it  mav  be 
fire;  it  may  be  the  rate  at  whidi 
the  blood  should  flow  in  prepara- 
tion for  "  burning  si§^"  and  ^*  lava 
kisses"— any  thing,  in  short,  but  hve* 
Yet  it  is  all  the  love  with  which 
they  are  acquainted.  like  a  wisp  of 
straw,  it  blazes  away  most  hoiH 
ically,  and  is  consumed  in  its  own 
flames.  But  let  me  not  blame  too 
severely,  for  I  was  myself,  for  a  long 
while,  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as 
the  worst  ot  them. 
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I  was  sot  fburteen  when  I  first 
took  it  into  my  head  to  fall  in  love. 
Before  that  period^  I  had  read  my 
way  through  half-a-dozen  circulating 
lihraries.  Every  thing  that  bore 
upon  its  title-page  the  name  of  tale^ 
novel,  or  romance,  I  had  greedily 
swallowed.  I  stuck  at  nothings 
With  the  most  delightful  indiffer- 
ence to  all  ^e  beauties,  either  of 
composition,  taste,  or  judgment^  I 
had  plodded  on,  page  after  page, 
chapter  after  chapter,  and  volume 
after  volume,  through  a  whole  Bod- 
leian of  works  of  fiction.  The  com- 
mon amusements  in  which  boys  find 
so  much  delight  were  to  me  without 
interest.  A  match  at  foot-ball  or 
cridcet  had  no  charms  to  win  me 
from  "  The  Mysterious  Freebooter," 
or  **  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dun-^ 
blane/'  Neither  angling  nor  skating 
had  power  to  charm  me  from  the 
"  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  or  *'  The 
One-handed  Monk.  Nay,  all  school 
leamirigappeared  to  me  contemptible. 
What  was  Horace  and  Virgil,  when 
compared  with  '*  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw,*'and"St.  Hillary  theCrusader  ?" 
Hellen  of  Troy,and  Didoof  Carthage, 
were  they  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  '^  Julia  Roeenbere," 
or*'Anna,Counte88ofCa8tlePowell?" 
Neglecting,  therefore,  all  other  at- 
tainments, and  having  my  mind,  in 
consequence,  pretty  tolerably  endued 
with  all  the  precious  lore  of  senti- 
mental milliners,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  I  thought,  a  little 
sooner  than  usual,  of  turning  my 
baowledge  to  some  account,  and  of 
advancing  from  theory  to  practice. 

Yet,  b^ore  descending  to  particu* 
lars,  let  me  not  dismiss,  with  nothing 
but  a  sneer,  those  days  of  early  ro* 
manee,  and  unsophisticated,  harm- 
less, unhesitating  credulity.  Alas! 
the  stern  truths  of  reality  force  them- 
sdtes  but  too  soon  upon  the  mind. 
Too  soon  must  we  turn  from  that 
which  might  or  should  be,  to  that 
which  is ; — too  soon  must  we  grap- 
ple with  the  world,  and  see  the  rain- 
bow visions  of  youth  ''evanishing 
amid  the  storm."  In  the  pride  of  its 
awakened  energies,  the  mind  may 
rgoioe  to  break  through  the  mists  of 
error  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Too  soon  will  it  find  that  it  was  only 
through  the  medium  of  these  very 
mists  that  the  creations  of  the  ma^ 
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terial  world  were  mea  arrayed  in 
'the  fairy  colours  of  enchantment. 
It  is  true,  that  the  **  Mysteries  of' 
Udolpho"  have  now  ceased  to  diarm  j 
the  **  Black  Forest"  possesses  no 
longer  ite  wild  attractions;  and  one  of 
the  common-place  houses  in  George-^ 
Street  or  Charlotte  Square  holds  a 
higher  place  in  my  esteem  than  the 
Castles  either  of  AUilin  or  Dunblane^ 
But  shall  I  say  that  I  am  therefore 
happier  ?  Do  I  find  in  the  specula* 
tion  of  a  Locke  or  a  Stewart,  or  in 
the  sober  histories  of  a  Hume  or  a 
Robertson,  greater  delight  than  I  did 
of  old  in  the  wonderful  imaginings 
of  a  Radcliffe  or  a  Lathom  ?  Oh  no  2 
Give  me  back  the  days  when  I  be- 
lieved in  all  things  wild  and  strange, 
as  firmly  as  I  now  do  in  political 
Jobbing  and  religious  hypocrisy.  All! 
**  These — these  were  the  tiroes,"  as 
Dame  Quickly  said  to  Goldmith, 
when  the  fancy  was  ready  to  take 
for  granted  every  thing  it  wished  to 
consider  true.  I  have  sailed  along 
the  shores  of  Languedoc, — I  have 
descended  in  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land,— 1  have  sat  in  the  solitary  cha- 
teau,— I  have  gone  out  to  the  glorious 
fight  with  the  scarf  of  my  Adelaide 
for  a  banner, — I  have  mingled  in  the 
battle, — I  have  returned  victorious,-^ 
I  have  been  met  with  smiles, — I  have 
revelled  in  the  bosom  of  love ; — and 
after  all  this,  oh,  ye  heavenly  muses! 
must  I  open  my  eyes  upon  the  world, 
•—must  I  move  along  the  streets, — > 
must  I  be  Jostled  by  every  unidea'd 
mechanic,— must  I  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep,  like  the  other  animals  around 
me, — must  the  cherished  source  of 
my  happiness  drop  away  like  an 
idcle  in  the  sunshine  ?  Am  I  indeed 
an  author, — one  of  that  nameless 
tribe  who  vrrite  in  Magasines,  and 
whose  lucubrations  live  but  for  a 
month,  and  are  then  forgotten  for 
ever  ?  It  is  even  so  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  change  the  course  of  Nature, 
ihe  sooner  I  bring  this  digression  to 
a  conclusion  the  better. 

I  fell  in  love,  as  I  was  saying,  at 
fourteen,  that  is,  I  thought  I  fell  in 
love.  It  was,  of  course,  no  more  love 
than  it  was  the  typhus  fever.  J  had 
gone  to  visit  my  unde  in  the  country,, 
and  when  there,  I  had  been  guilty 
of  a  sonnet.  Beinjz  the  first  effort  of 
the  kind,  it  was,  of  course,  addressed 
to  the  moon,  bat,  somehow  or  other, 
SN 
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I  had  contrived  to  introduce  in  the 
two  last  lines  a  very  complimentary 
allnaon  to  the  "  fair  Matilda,"— tlie 
same,  as  it  happened,  of  my  uncle's 
only  daughter.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  my  intention  than  that  Matilda 
should  see  this  opus  inavguraJe  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  my  precautions,  she  did 
accidentally  get  her  hands  upon  it, 
and  being  alxmt  as  good  a  judge  as 
J  was  a  writer  of  poetry,  she  scrupled 
not  to  declare  that  it  was  the  sweet- 
est thing  of  the  sort  she  had  ever 
read.  Many  a  deep  blush  did  her 
praises  cost  me,  for  in  those  days 
blushes  were  with  me  more  firequent 
than  smiles.  Matilda  was  three 
years  older  than  I.  But  she  was 
very  pretty,  and  very  good-natured. 
She  laughed,  indeed,  too  mudi ;  but 
then  her  teeth  were  the  finest  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  flattery 
she  bestowed  upon  me  was  not,  1  be- 
lieve, meant  as  such  ;  and,  though  I 
myself  felt  secretly  convinced  that  it 
was  somewhat  extravagant,  I  could 
not  Imng  myself  to  like  it  the  less  on 
that  account. 

Of  all  sorts  of  praise,  that  which 
comes  from  the  Hps  of  women  is  the 
most  intoxicating.  The  eommenda- 
tions  obtained  by  youth  from  expe- 
rienced age, — ^the  applause  bestowed 
upon  the  courageous  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle, — the  loud  acclama- 
tions that  ring  in  the  ear  of  the  suc- 
cessful orator, — the  delightful  words 
of  approbation  and  encouragement 
that  flow  so  sparingly  from  the  <;au- 
tious  pen  of  the  cntic,  and  shine  be- 
fiore  an  author's  eyes  like  sunbeams, 
^bH  are  nothing  when  set  in  compe- 
tition with  the  soft  accents  of  indul- 
gent woman.  No  one  thinks  of  her 
capacity  to  judge,  but,  satisfied  with 
having  afforded  her  pleasure,  he 
dreams  not  of  inquiring  whether  his 
talents  are  fit  for  higher  things. 
Pl^ferring,  both  to  military  renown 
and  sovereign  power,  the  compliments 
paid  him  by  Cleopatra,  Antony  lost 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  Had 
Antony  been  a  writer  of  sonnets,  as 
I  was,  he  would  never  have  tlnmght 
of  contending  for  it. 

When  I  returned  to  town,  Matilda 
still  reigned  naramount  in  my  ima- 
gination. I  nad  written  more  son- 
nets, and  Matilda  had  given  them 
yet  higher  praise.  Besides,  I  had 
saved  her  once  firom  the  menaced  %U 
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tack  of  abull, — I  had  helped  her  over 
at  least  a  d<»en  stiles,  and  about  at 
many  ditches, — I  had  once  stood  be- 
side her,  under  a  tree,  dniing  s 
thunder-storm,— and  twice,  when  ber 
horse  had  become  unruly,  and  would 
have  run  off  with  her,  1  had  sscceed- 
ed  in  stopping  him.  If  all  this  wu 
not  enougn  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
in  love,  I  know  not  what  was.  Trne, 
I  had  never  "  told  my  tove,"  and 
true,  also,  Matilda  had  not  the  moit 
distant  idea  of  its  existence.  Bat 
what  then  }  In  the  very  spirit  of  ro- 
mance, I  said  to  myself,  that  time 
would,  sooner  or  later,  effect  the  de- 
nouement. And  so  it  did,  for  in 
about  three  months  afterwardi- 
'^  Oh  most  lame  and  impotent  eoa- 
elusion!"— Matilda  was  married  to  a 
biped  of  the  name  Df  Ogflvie,  who, 
by  the  help  of  a  bit  of  red  doth,  and 
the  honourable  title  of  Captain,  had 
made  an  irresistible  iropresaioD  on 
her  heart ;  and  yet  I  never  heart 
that  he  had  written  a  sonnet  in  his 
life. 

This  was  a  blow  which  it  cost  me 
some  little  time  to  get  the  better  of. 
Yet,  after  all,  I  must  confess  that  it 
was  a  wound  given  to  my  vamty>  w* 
to  my  heart  It  rather  shocked  my 
confidence,  too,  in  the  troth  of  ro- 
mance.  It  was  against  all  nw- 
Here  was  a  tale  of  true  love  hroi^t 
to  a  most  unsatisfactory  conduiMW, 
before  you  had  got  to  the  middle  ot 
the  first  volume.  I  could  not  c^P»; 
bend  it.  It  made  me  melandioly; 
and  for  more  than  mx  weeks  raxsj 
a  bright  eye  smiled  on  me  in  vain. 

But  a  youth  of  fifteen  is  not  ex- 
actiy  at  the  age  when  he  <«»  /f°' 
himself  up  against  all  the  alluie- 
mento  of  beauty.  On  the  contnry,  u 
is  from  that  period,  till  he  rt«ch«JJ" 
seventeenth  or  eiffhtcenth  year,  tnai 
he  entertains  nobler  and  wo'**^ " 
ed  notions  of  the  sex  than  he  wi 
ever  done  before,  or  will  ever  w 
again.  I  say  of  the  sex,  w,  ?' "  r 
the  sex  he  thinks,  and  not  of  wdin; 
duals.  To  him  the  term  "J«"■^ 
comprehends  all  that  is  best  «^ 
fairest  in  human  nature.  B^^i^ 
the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  anonc 
does  not  suspect  them  of  «*^^.' 
tion.  His  befief  is  founded  on  ftj^ 
he  knows  not  that  a  very  few  V^^ 
of  experience  will  make  him  **  "* 
fidel  far  ever. 
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For  my  own  part,  the  time  is  not 
•0  long  past  that  I  should  have  for- 
gotten ahready  the  day-dreams  of 
an  Arcadian  world — a  new  Satumian 
age — ^in  which  I  once  indulged.  I 
have  been  a  dreamer,  in  truth,  from  ray 
voutli  upwards.  Glorious  tlioughts 
nave  passed  through  my  fancy ; 
thrilling  hopes  have  for  a  moment 
started  into  life,  and,  like  the  bubbles 
diat  glance  in  the  mountain-stream, 
bave  passed  away  again  as  things 
that  never  were.  Is  it  not  thus  with 
thousands  ?  Who  is  there  who  have 
gazed  upon  the  golden  clouds  of 
evening, — the  blue  depths  of  the 
atarry  sky» — the  short-lived  rainbows 
of  spring, — the  gentle  undulations 
And  little  rippling  waves  of  a  sum- 
mer  sea, — the  flowers  that  decorate 
the  glade  or  mountain  with  their 
bells  and  blossoms, — the  glittering 
atreams, — the  waving  fields, — the 
green  or  yellow  woods, — and,  above 
all,  who  is  there  who  has  watched 
the  ever- varying  expression  of  '*  the 
boman  fsce  divine, '  without  expe- 
riencing within  him  emotions  unde- 
aeribed,  and  without  a  name,  but, 
nevertheless,  instinct  with  immorta- 
lity, and,  though  soon  forgotten  on 
earth,  destined  to  be  again  awakened 
in  heaven? 

For  three  years  after  the  loss  of 
Matilda,  the  worship  which  I  paid 
at  the  shrine  of  female  excellence 
was  as  orthodox  as  Venus  herself 
eoold  have  desired.  I  never  once 
look  it  into  my  head  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  those  perfections  which 
women  were  universally  described  as 
possessing  by  all  the  authors  I  had 
ever  consulted  on  the  subject.  To 
have  questioned  their  accuracy  would 
have  made  me  miserable.  My  brain 
waa  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable 
doud  of  romance  and  poetry.  I  lived 
in  an  ideal  world  of  my  own,  and  I 
have  never  lived  so  happily  since.  My 
heart  was  the  most  susceptible  one  I 
ever  knew.  I  never  went  to  a  public 
place  or  a  private  party, — I  never 
walked  along  the  streets,  or  saunter- 
ed through  me  country,  without  see^ 
ing  a  face  which  I  devoutly  believed 
bi^  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  myafi^ections.  Its  influence  some- 
times continued  unimpaired  for  a 
whole  week.  The  coarse  of  these 
attachments  was  generally  this :  At 
the  theatre,  for  ezample>  a  y<mng 


lady  in  the  stage-box  caught  my  at« 
tention;  she  was  dressed,  not  showily, 
1y t  tastefuUy ;  instead  of  a  belt  ci 
JM^monds,  her  dark  hair,  parted 
across  a  brow  whose  purity  rivalled 
the  Parian  marble,  was  decorated 
only  with  a  wreath  of  roses;  a 
world  of  soul  beamed  from  her  face  ; 
and  I  would  have  looked  upon  the 
man  as  a  semi-barbarian,  guilty  of 
high   treason  against  the  sovereign 

eower  of  beauty,  who  would  have 
in  ted  that  there  was  another  being 
a^ually  lovely  through  all  the  crea- 
tion. If  the  play  was  a  tragedy,  I 
watched  her  weep, — ^if  $  oomed^,  I 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles. 
Next  day,  after  a  slee[^e8S  nighty  I 
hurried  from  street  to  street,  from 
square  to  square,  fondly  hoping  that 
she  might  pass  me  either  on  foot  or  in 
a  carriage ;  or  that,  if  neither  of  these 
events  toc^  place,  I  might  at  least 
catch  a  glimpse  oif  her  at  a  window. 
My  wild-goose  chase  commonly  end- 
ed where  it  began.  During  the  se- 
cond day,  I  wandered  through  the 
fields,  writing  sonnets  to  the  un- 
known. On  the  third,  I  meditated 
on  the  hard-heartedness  of  Fortune, 
and  thought  of  the  happiness  which 
might  have  been.  On  the  fourth,  I 
dined  out,  and  the  lady  who  sat  next 
me  at  table  was  the  goddess  I  had 
seen  at  the  theatre;  I  of  course  talked 
with  no  one  else.  On  the  fifth,  I 
recollected  that  she  had  spoken  of 
nothing  but  quadrilles,  the  Author  of 
Waverley's  last  novel,  and  Moore's 
songs.  On  the  sixth,  I  began  to  doubt 
-whether  her  face  was  so  expressive  at 
I  had  thought,  and  felt  satisfied  that 
she  had  no  romance  in  her  composi- 
tion. On  the  seventh,  I  burned  some 
of  my  last  sonnets,  and  considered  it 
indisputable,  that  light  haiv,  studded 
with  brilliants,  was  far  superior  to 
the  darkest  ringlets  enwreathed  with 
roses. 

The  time,  however,  was  now'  at 
hand  when  '^  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  my  dreams.  I  was  in  my 
twentieth  year,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  I  had  written  and  thought 
about  love,  I  had  never  yet  known 
what  it  was.  But  now  my  feelings 
became  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into 
a  narrower  focus.  I  felt  the  neces- 
sitv  of  singing  out  some  one  parti- 
cular object,  on  whom  my  whole  neart 
might  be  bestowed.    I  foh  that  there 
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was  something  wtnting  to  iny  hap- 
piness, and  I  was  determined  to  sur- 
render my  freedom  in  good  eam^ 
and  with  all  possible  expedition 
The  mere  transient  emotions  excited 
by  a  beautiful  face  satisfied  me  no 
longer.  I  panted  after  something 
ignoium  immensumque. 

Reader !  I  always  make  it  a  rule 
to  speak  the  truth  when  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you.  Listen  to  me,  therefore, 
when  I  confess,  that,  for  the  last  five 
years,  I  have  been  roaming  about  the 
world,  looking  for  a  woman  to  fall  in 
love  with,  as  the  ancient  philosopher 
did  for  an  honest  man,  and  that,  like 
him,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one !  "  Why,  then,  you  must  be 
tolerably  difficult  to  please,"  is  the 
idea  which  will  in  all  probability 
first  occur  to  you.  But,  my  dear 
reader,  you  were  never  more  mistaken 
in  your  life.  Nobody  can  accuse  me 
of  oeing  hypercritical.  I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  been,  since  a  boy,  re- 
markable for  what  the  French  call 
an  "  ame  sensible,"  and  I  must  have 
idready  satisfied  you  that  no  man  was  , 
ever  more  willing  to  become  the  ready 
worshipper  of  the  sex  than  I  was. 
To  speak  sincerely,  then,  (although 
it  costs  me  no  little  efibrt  to  commit 
the  fact  to  pi^>er,)  it  is  the  sex  that 
has  deceived  me,  not  I  who  have  de- 
■erted  the  sex.  Solomon,  we  are 
told,  had  seven  hundred  wives  and 
diree  hundred  concubines,  and  yet 
we  well  know  that  he  pronounced 
the  whole — "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  com- 
pare myself  with  Solomon,  either  in 
this  or  any  other  respect ;  yet  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  too  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  way  he 
mentions,  and,  like  him,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  so  feelingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  Scotch  song : — 

*•  O  !  waly,  waly,  love  is  bonnie 

A  little  time  when  it  it  new ; 
But  it  grows  auld,  and  waxes  cauld, 

And  fades  away  like  morning  dew." 

The  haze  in  which  romance  had 
involved  me  has  at  length  blown  by. 
The  false  glare  has  disappeared,  and 
I  can  now  view  objects  in  their  true 
light  This  can  never  be  done  du- 
ring the  young  luxuriance  of  fancy. 
The  imagination  that  sees  easteUoM 
j»  Esparna  even  in  the  shepherds' 
Wt^,— tfijit  bvUds  palaces  among  the 
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douds  of  an  April  sky, — ^that  galben 
music  from  the  babbling  of  the  brook 
or  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  mty 
well  discover  a  paradise  of  diamn 
blooming  around  the  steps  of  beautj. 
But  the  hut  of  the  shepherd  is  inha- 
bited only  by  himself  and  hb  dieep, 
^the  clouds  of  the  air  dissdve  in  rain, 
or  vanish  into  vapour, — the  brook  is 
dried  up  by  the  summer  sun,  or  swol- 
len into  a  torrent  by  the  wint^  flood, 
— and  the  paradise  around  the  stq* 
of  beauty  withers  away  with  its 
imaginary  flowers,  for  the  breese 
swells  into  a  tempest,  and  strews  all 
its  blossoms  in  the  dust. 

It  were  needless  to  detail  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  that  disenchantmeDt 
which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes  ewrj 
heart.  There  are  two  contending 
powers  abroad  in  the  world,— the 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of 
truth.  The  one  reigns  supreme  for 
the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
existence ;  the  other  assumes  the  as- 
cendancy for  all  the  remaining  period 
of  life.  Under  the  sway  of  the  first, 
,  we  spend  one  long  day  of  sunshine; 
under  that  of  the  second, 

^  The  heart  is  chill'd  and  aeBr'd,  and 

taught  to  wear 
That  falsest  of  Mam  things— a  mask  of 

smiles, 
While  every  pulse  throbs  at  the  naerooiy 
Of  that  which  has  beep.*' 

The  boasted  advantages  of  cxperi* 
ence  all  end  in  this.  They  force  as, 
no  doubt,  to  know  the  truth ;  but 
those  truths  are  many  of  them  socb, 
that  it  were  happier  fw  us  could  we 
remain  ignorant  of  Uiem  for  ercr. 
Among  ower  things,  they  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion,  that  woman,  taking 
the  species  en  masse,  such  as  educa- 
tion, and  other  circumsunces,  hare 
made  it,  is  more  than  twenty  de- 
grees lower  in  the  scale  of  creation 
than  man  I 

I  know  to  what  this  declaration 
exposes  me.  I  ahready  hear  the  epi- 
thets ringing  in  my  ear,  with  whica 
he  who  ventures  upon  such  tickliso 
ground  is  sure  to  be  assailed.  I J^ 
fully  aware  of  the  power  possessed 
by  the  enemies  I  sludl  Uius  crest^ 
and  I  recollect  that  every  EriMy*  w 
faeminei  generis.  But  still  I  can  sav 
with  King  Lear,  *'  blow,  winds,  and 
crack  your  cheeks,"  for  I  h^ve  taken 
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mj  poctdoo^  and  not  all  your  fury 
ahall  drive  me  from  it.    Be  it  recol- 
Iccted,  boweTer,    that    I   speak  of 
wofnen  in  general,  and  not  of  thoee 
■plendid  exceptions  which,  I  shall  not 
deny,  may  be  occasionally  met  with. 
Neither  would  I  go  the  length  of 
Diogenes,  who,  when  he  saw  a  woman 
hanging  upon  a  tree,  sarcastically  ob- 
aerved,  that  it  was  the  best  bearing 
tree  he  had  ever  seen.    On  the  con- 
trary,   I  am  more  inclined  to  agree 
with  Menander,  when  he  says  retfuiw 
'^'Hk  yf  j^m»/«  yvH^, — a  noble  mind- 
ed woman  is  the  very  exchequer  of 
Tirtue.    The  question  is,  where  are 
those  exchequers  to  be  found  ?  That 
they  do  exist  is  indisputable ;  but  as 
Uiey  are  the  richest,  so  they  are  the 
rarest  jewels  in  the  cabinet  of  Na- 
ture.    The  habits,  the  education,  the 
prejudices,  the  desires,  the  fears,  the 
nopea,  the  very  physical  constitution, 
of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  species,  preclude  tne  possibility 
of  their  ever  becoming  companions 
worthy  of  a  man  who  has  properly 
cultivated  his  intellectual  capacities, 
and  raised  his  mind  to  that  standard 
which  it  is  always  capable  of  attain- 
ing.    I  know  that  I  shall  be  asked 
what  I  mean  by  "  companions  wor- 
thy of  a  man  ;"  and  aU  the  train  of 
domestic  duties,  all  the  little  com- 
forts and  elegancies  of  life,  which, 
in  their  aggregate,  form  so  essential 
a  part  of  happiness,  will  be  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  exclusive  depart- 
ment and  work  of  woman.      And 
what  then  ?    Granting  the  argument 
its  full  weightt  to  what  conclusion 
does  it  bring  us  ?     Is  it  indeed  all 
that  can  be  said  for  the  sex,  that  they 
possess  the  instinct  common  to  the 
female  of  every  description  of  animal, 
—a  wish,  namely,  to  make  their  own 
habitations  as  snuc  as  possible,  and 
to  secure  food  and  safety  for  them- 
selves and  offspring  ?      What  else 
does  this  declamation  about  domestic 
happiness  mean?     A  man  marries, 
and  he  finds  that  his  breakfast,  din- 
ner,   and  supper,  are  prepared  at 
more  regular  hours,  and  in  a  style  of 
superior  excellence.      His  couee  is 
dearer,  his  mutton  is  juicier,  and  his 
salmon   is  more   delicately  broiled. 
His  clothes,  too,  are  always  in  good 
repair,  and  his  whole  exterior  as- 
sumes a  more  orderly  and  pleasing 
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aspect.  Then  come  his  children,  ^dl 
of  whom  are  nursed,  and  dressed, 
and  washed,  to  admiration.  The 
whole  economy  of  his  household  goes 
on  like  clockwork,  and  every  one  de- 
clares that  he  is  one  of  the  luckiest 
beings  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  for  he  has  such  a  wife  !  Now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  is 
very  agreeable;  but  does  the  husband, 
blessed  with  so  enriable  a  partner, 
obtain,  after  all,  a  ''  Roland  for  his 
Oliver  ?"  All  the  weightier  cares  of 
the  establishment  devolve  upon  him  ; 
he  it  is  who  must  procure  the  raw 
material — ^money — wnich  his  wife 
converts  into  those  necessaries  already 
enumerated ;  he  it  is  who  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  hard  contact  with  the 
world,  who  must  mingle  in  the  bustle 
of  life,  and  look  to  nothing  but  his 
own  exertions  for  success  ;  he  it  is 
who  must  direct  and  form  the  minds 
of  his  offspring,  and  who,  having  su- 
perintended the  long  course  of  their 
education,  must  introduce  them  to 
the  world  in  those  capacities  in  which 
they  seem  best  calculated  to  shine.  In 
all  these  matters  his  wife  is  of  but 
little  use,  nay,  is  only  too  often  a 
hindrance.  And  that  he  is  himself 
sensible  of  this  truth,  the  fact  suffi- 
ciently testifies.  Who  is  there  among 
a  thousand  who  looks  to  his  wife  as 
the  sole — I  may  even  say  the  chief 
som-ce  of  his  felicity  ?  What  man, 
upon  whom  nature  and  cultivation 
have  bestowed  an  ardent  spirit,  an 
enlightened  mind,  a  warm  imagina- 
tion, a  heart  of  sensibility,  and  a  vir- 
tuous ambition, — what  man  like  this 
who  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
wander  far  from  home,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  noblest  aspirations  of  his 
genius  ?  He  must  gain  glory  on  the 
field  of  battle, — he  roust  stand  first 
in  the  senate  of  his  country, — ^he 
must  dimb  the  steep  of  Parnassus, 
or  he  must  wander  among  the  groves 
of  Academus.  If  his  acquirements 
are  less  numerous,  and  his  ambition, 
in  consequence,  less  lofty,  still  the  do- 
mestic circle  is  too  narrow.  He  must 
amass  wealth  ;  he  must  visit  foreifp 
lands ;  he  must  become  a  prophet  m 
his  own  country — a  councillor  and 
potentate  in  his  own  town. 

These  are  remarks  which  the  im- 
mense majority  of  married  men  feel 
to  be  truc^  whether  they  will  ao« 
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knowledge  it  or  not.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions,  they  apply  alike  to 
all,  even  those  who  are  esteemed  the 
most  fortunate  in  their  matrimonial 
connections.  As  to  those  women 
whose  temper  and  propensities  ren- 
der them  scarcely  fit  for  society,  and 
who  yet  contrive  to  win  the  affections 
of  some  fond  fool,  an  ancient  divine 
has  well  compared  them  to  a  grave ; 
for,  as  every  grave  has  its  Ate  jacei, 
so,  when  you  link  yourself  to  such 
a  woman,  hie  A<icett  you  may  write, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon— ^/itc  jacet 
the  valour  of  David — hie  jacet  the 
strength  of  Sampson. 

With  these  facts  ever  before  us, 
surely  there  is  but  little  romance  in 
the  notion  that  love — such  love,  I 
mean,  as  alone  deserves  the  name- 
pure,  changeless,  and  undying — 
can  ever  become  a  commodity  much 
known  in  the  world ;  till  the  mind  of 
woman,  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  still 
greater  advancement  than  that  of 
man,  shall  be  made  to  undergo  a 
training  in  every  respect  different 
from  that  which  seems  to  be  at 
present  established.  When,  boldly 
asserting  the  innate  strength  of  her 
inteUect  and  powers  of  native  feel- 
ing, ^e  has  broken  through  the 
trammels  in  which  policy  and  pre- 
judice have  so  long  involved  her, 
and  given  to  herself  thoughts,  and 
sentiments,  and  wishes,  and  opinions, 
more  congenial  to  what  are  enter- 
tained by  those  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  "  lords  of  the 
creation," — then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  springs  of  genuine,  and, com- 
paratively, more  than  mortal  happi- 
ness be  opened.  Then  will  woman 
cease  to  be  the  plaything  of  an  hour, 
^the  dancing,  singing,  or  talking 
puppet,  with  which  man  condescends 
to  while  away  a  portion  of  his  use- 
less time.  Then  will  the  fashion- 
able drawing-room,  the  glittering  as- 
sembly, aye,  even  the  noisy  concert, 
lose  their  charms.  Then  will  the 
insipid,  frivolous,  heartless  tattle,  that 
eomes  flowing  out  in  such  incessant 
streams  from  the  fairest  lips  in  the 
universe,  be  heard  no  longer.  Then, 
at  last,  will  woman  prove  that  she 
has  a  soul ;  and  man,  feeling  and  re- 
joicing in  her  celestial  influence, 
will  look  upon  all  other  possessions 
as  contemptible  and  worthless,  when 
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placed  in  the  balance  with  the  iovt 
of  such  a  heart  as  her's. 

Alas !  this  is  a  oonsammation  ft 
yet  far  off,  but  there  is  still  one  oo|h 
solation  remaining.     There  are  evfii 
now  in  the  worU  beings  svch    as 
those  to  whom  I  allude.    It  has,  \m» 
deed,  been  said,    that  all  women 
know  more  of  love  than  man.  This, 
from  the  reasons  I  have  adduced,  is 
^ddently  impossible.    Women,  it  is 
true,  from  the  very  linbedlitT  oC 
their  minds,  easily  become  atuctel  | 
but  is  attachment  synonymoius  witb 
h>ve— the  suUimest  passion  of  oor 
nature — the  only  one  which  vaakfs 
us  independent  of   all  the  worid, 
and  Ufts  ns,  as  it  were,  out  of  die 
sphere  of  mortality?   But  the  ex- 
ceptions to   which  I  have  aHijded 
seem  to  justify  what  I  have  said  of 
the  capabilities  of  die  femtf e  intel- 
lect, and  the  intensity  with  ttbich 
the  sex  may  feel.    Such  of  the  sex 
as  circumstances   have  bappUy  en- 
abled to  meet  man  upon  nis  own 
ground,  to  encounter  him  witb  his 
own  weapons,  have  uniformly  eqiud- 
led,  if  not  exodled  him.    Tbers  is  a 
superior  delicacy  in  the  female  mind, 
oonseijuent,  probably,  upon  the  great- 
er dehcacy  of  her  body,  which  would 
seem  to  fit  her  for  appreciating,  (cm» 
ieris  parUm*,)  even  more  than  man, 
all  the  finer  impulses  of  love.     Sap- 
pho's odes,  iif  A^^rnf,  and  u^  Mfsv, 
or  ir^t^Mf,    are    themselves  worth 
all  that  either  Anacreon  or  Ovid 
have  written  on  the  same  sutgects. 
In  like  manner,  Madame  De  Slael's 
Corinne,  for  dspth  of  profound  fed» 
ing,  and  pure,  unalloyed  passion,  sk- 
cds  immeasvrably  Rousseau's  boast* 
ed  Heloise.    Our  own  Mrs  Hem- 
mans,  too,  has  infused  into  her  ooe- 
try  a  chaste  beauty,  a  genuine  patoos, 
and  a  richness  of  sentiment,  whidi 
Moore  himself  has  at   least  never 
surpsssed.    I  could  mention  snother 
autnoress,  no  less  deservedly  cde- 
brated;  but  the  praise  whidi  has 
been  ahready  heaped  upon  her  makes 
me  tremble  for  her  future  fame.    If 
she  can  soar  above  it  uninjured,  her 
own  immortality  is  secured,    and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  consequence, 
the  flowery  garland  of  glory  will  be 
for  her  devo^  of  thorns.    That  such 
may  be  the  ease  is  the  ardent  praver 
of  one  who,  though  he  knows  liar 
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odI^  in  ber  workg,  and  will,  in  all 
prolMibility,  never  know  her  other* 
wisi,  will  yet  never  cease  to  esteem. 
With,  perhaps,  a  too  romantic  enthu- 
siasdi,  the  name  and  productions  of 
L.B.L. 

I  must  now  bring  these  wandering 
Incubrations  to  a  close.  I  have  spent 
many  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  as  a 
hver,  but  I  have  already  said,  that  I 
now  hel  that  I  never  really  loved. 
There  kte  times  when  these  reflections 
make  ne  smile,  and  others  when 
they  prompt  me  rather  to  weep.  I 
have  had  thoughts  of  giving  notice, 
by  public  advertisement,  that  I  have 
a  heart  either  to  sell  or  let,  and  that 
entrance  ttiay  be  had  immediately. 
But  hearts  are  so  frequently  sold 
now-a^days,  that  I  b^n  to  think 
there  wotud  b6  no  bidders  for  mine. 
This  consideration  drives  me  to  a 
more  serious  view  of  the  subject; 
and  I  sigh  to  think  that  the  brightest 
of  all  dreams — the  dream  of  youth — 
should  be  passing  over  without  ha« 
Ting  been  gladdened  by  those  rays 
which  shine  but  once,  and  whose 
radianee  is  remembered  for  ever.  A 
Spring  without  flowers  would  be  a 
season  more  melancholy  than  even 
Winter  itself;  and  must  not  the 
spring-dme  of  life  be  melancholy, 
too,  if  it  is  wasted  in  a  search  after 
that  which  cannot  be  found?  Is 
love,  indeed,  the  beau-ideal  of  the 
poet's  fancy  ?  Is  it  vain  to  look  for 
itinreallife?  Isitlike  the  fabled 
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As^odel,  a  plant  ihat  blossoms  only 
in  Elysium  ?  Or  has  it  been— may  it 
be  found  in  the  worid  ?  Is  it  within 
the  compass  of  human  possibility  that 
the  bliss  which  it  bestows  may  be 
gained,  and  yet  is  all  the  earth  de« 
prived  of  it  r  and  can  the  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  its  for* 
mation  never  be  all  assembled  to- 
gether ?  Oh !  surely,  surely  there 
are  hearts  which  would  undersUnd 
each  other;  and  yet  chance,  space, 
human  nature,  and  the  arbitrary 
laws  of  society,  irremediablv  separate 
those  who  would  have  loved  through 
life  and  death  ;  and  the  same  omni- 
potent causes  link  your  existence  wiUi 
one  who  either  does  not  understand 
you,  or  who  b  unworthy  of  your  af- 
fections !  It  is  this  that  makes  me 
sad.  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of 
loving,  and  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  being  beloved.  But  years  roll  on, 
and  I  am  still  alone ;  there  are  none 
near  me  whose  minds  assimilate  with 
my  own,  and  if 

^  There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  mins- 
trel has  told. 
When  two  that  are  knit  in  one  heaven- 
ly Ue, 
With  heart  never  dianging,  and  brow 
never  cold, 
Love  on  throagh  all  His,  and  love  on 
tm  they  die,** 

it  is  a  bliss  which  I,  at  least,  seem 
never  destined  to  know. 

H.  G.  B. 


Oe  Comit  oS  lintvoXtf^ 


Turn  battdle  had  bene  foaghte  and  woone 
Oune  Uaatyng*8  bkmdie  feeld. 

Where  forced  was    Goddwyn's  gaUannt 
Sonne  « 

Hys  croone  and  lyfe  to  yeilde. 

Where    lie   the    Normans   spear   atte 
lengthe 

The  Saxon  bowe  was  broke. 
And  Bnglaande,rekkle88e  of  byrstrengthe, 

Receevd  the  conqaeror*s  yoke. 

Cdlde  onne  the  lande  bee  couthe  nott  save 
The  vanqoishM  Harrold  laie, 

mie  bee  allowde  the  kjrnge  a  grave. 
Who  refte  hys  croone  awaie. 

Tbeie  songhte  the  fedd  where  foe  onne  foe 
Were  stretchedde  inne  bkmdie  trimme ; 


Wythe  hatredde  gravedde  onne  eche  bolde 
browe, 
Thoughe  everiche  eye  was  dymme. 

And  manle  a  prowde  and  mannlie  Ihoa, 
Upptumedde,  laie  festyrynge  there ; 

And  foy  tiires  love  had  lovadde  toe  trace, 
Nowe  gone  gashes  bare. 

Botte  nott  mooge  all  the  beepes  of  deyne, 
Norr  3rnne  the  foeld  arrounde, 

Conthe  hee  who  there  hadde  dosedde  hys 
reyne, 
Couthe  Harroldes  corss  bee  foande. 

Yett  sooghte  hym  manie   a  lorde  and 
knyghte. 
Who  shared  hys  blythcste  hours, 
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Hadde  croasedde  hys  launoe  jniia  my- 
mikke  fyghtey 
And  dancedde  jnne  ladys  bowra. 

Botte    vainlie  freeodschyppes  serchinge 
de. 

Cons  afterre  cons  tumedde  ore ; 
Noue  couthe  the  mannlie  lookis  descrie, 

Whyche  Ryal  Harrold  bore. 

And  muste  the  warriour  tomblesse  lie, 

Onne  thys  hys  latest  feeld  ? 
Can  none  devyse  a  means  wherebie 

Hys  cons  male  bee  reveeledde  ? 

*'  Yes,  wbatte  evenne  freendscbyppe  fiEules 
toe  fynde, 

Love's  keene  glaunce  can  dyscover  ; 
Go,  bringe  Elgiva  toe  the  feeld, 

Toe  seeke  hyr  lyflesse  lover. 

**•  The  swanne-neckedde  mayde,  foir  soe 
the  fayr 
Stille  Harrold  lovedde  toe  name  ; 
And  oh,  ytts  smooth,  softe,  dazzlynge 
arche. 
The  cygnett*s  well  myghte  schame. 

"  Those  eyes  thatte  onne  hym  stille  were 
turnedde. 

As  flowen  unto  the  skie. 
Alone  can  telle  hym  fromme  the  deid 

Thatte  strowne  soe  thycklie  lie.** 


The  Tombe  offfarrold 
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Weepynge,  thatte  mayden  soughte  the 
feeld, 

And  shudderredde  ore  the  deid  ; 
And  as  eche  myrk  face  was  reveelde. 

She  schooke  wythe  doiabte  and  dreid. 

Botte  as    fromme    corss    to    corss  she 
passedde, 

Norr  yett  the  kynge  descryde  3 
A  strugglinge  hope  arose  atte  laste, 

Thatte  Harrold  hadde  nott  dyde. 

Tylle  stretchedde  uppone  a  Normanne 
knyghte. 
As  pillowedde  toe  hys  reste, 
Wythe  woundes  and  gore  dysfiguredde 
quyte. 
And  glaive  alle  firmlie  pressede 

Ynne  hys  red  ryghte  hand,  she  behelde 

The  loser  of  the  stryfe; 
The  fountyn  whence   hyr  joye  hadde 
welledde, 

Hyr  summe  of  love  and  lyfe. 


Lyche  snowe  hacledde  downe  fromme 
mountyn-syde. 
She  flunge  hyr  onne  hys  brette ; 
And  oft  hys  wounds,  thatte  gapedde  soe 
wyde, 
Wythe  hyr  colde  mouthe  she  pressedde. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  these  are  the  lovelie  lipps 
Soe  ofXenne  pressedde  toe  myne. 

And  these  the  eyes  thatte  couthe  editoe, 
Alle  others  ynne  their  shyne. 

<<  Can  I  mistake  thatte  forme,  deare  one, 
Whose  syghte  was  alle  mie  joye, 

Whose  memoire  dyd,  wfaanne  thou  weit 
gonne, 
Alle  absent  hours  employe  ? 


Theie  layde  hym  ynne  hys  eeiiie  tombe, 
Where  Waltham^s  cloystem  lyse, 

Whyle    maydens    wepte    hys   lockkM 
doome. 
And  warrioun  wypedde  their  eye& 

Theie  sighedde  and  wepte,   and  wcote 
their  waye. 
Fame,  power,  and  wealthe  toe  queste ; 
Botte  one  rema3medde   toe   weepe  and 
praye, 
Whanne  gonne  were  alle  the  reste; 

Thoughe  fayre,  she  soughte  the  dojrstertt 
gloom, 
Thoughe  younge,  she  neverr  roveade ; 
Botte  wepte  and  wytheredde   onne  the 
tombe 
Of  Harrold,  whom  she  lovedde  f 

Tbenne  saye  nott  woman's  love,  lyke 
yonne 
Bryghte  cloudd  atte  sonnesette  schyn- 
inge, 
Wyll  fade  whanne  fortune's  daye  is  donnc, 
True  love  neer  knows  declyninge. 

No !  as  thatte  sweete  and  gentill  Hovrer, 
That,  closedde  throughoate  the  daye, 

Flyngs  onne  the  myrk  and  lonelie  hour 
Ytts  fhigrancie  awaye ; 

Soe^  fromme  the  wretche,  bic  ftte  op- 
pressedde, 
Thoughe  alle  besyde  male  sever, 
Deare  wonnm  flies  nott  wythe  the  restc, 
Botte  dearlier  loves  thanne  ever  2 

G.B. 
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Thsrb  is  something  exceedingly 
mmusing,  in  observing  how  objects, 
with  which  we  have  long  been  fami- 
liar,   afiect  a  foreigner  who   visits 
them  for  the  first  time.    To  be  sure, 
one  half  of  the  amusement  is  derived 
from    the  malice  of    detecting  the 
Uanden  into  which  every  one  who 
undertakes  to  describe  a  country  from 
a  fljring  visit  of  a  month  or  two^  will 
inevitably    fall, — of  observing  how 
things,  which  are  too  common  to 
excite  a  thought  with  us,  are  unto 
him  **  a  beauty  and  a  mystery,"— 
and  how  oddly,  in  his  descriptions, 
the  most  trivial  and  important  sub- 
jects are  blended  together,  as  if  they 
were  all  equally  new,  important,  and 
incomprehensible.     It  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  smiling,  when  we  find  an  ela- 
borate description    of    an   English 
mail-coAch  prefacing  a  discussion  on 
the  policy  or  the  British  Government; 
or  a  splendid  picture  of  Bath  follow- 
ed by  a  complaint  on  the  subject  of 
an  underdone  beaf-steak.  Sometimes, 
however,    more  useful  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  impressions 
of  foreigners,  on  the  subject  of  our 
country,  and  its  manners  and  insti- 
tutions.    It  is  an  old  remark,  that 
strangers  see   many    things  which 
escape  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
lived  among  them  from  their  infancy ; 
and  Mr  Adolphe  Blanqui's  perfor- 
mance is  no  bad  illustration  of  this 
position,  since  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  observe  many  things  which 
we  may  venture  to  say  no  English- 
man, since  the  days  of  Alfred,  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  discover. 

Had  a  transktion  of  this  work, 
in  any  given  language,  been  picked 
up  in  the  desarts  of  Arabia,  the  tra- 
TeQer  would  have  remiired  only  to 
turn  to  the  first  and  last  pages,  to 
discover  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman.  A  Frenchman  would  no 
more  think  of  writing  a  book  of 
travels  without  an  apostrophe  to 
France  at  the  commencement  and 
the  conclusion,  than  he  would  of 
leaving  or  entering  a  room  without 
making  his  bow.  The  author  muses 
thus  with  himself  as  he  sails  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Havre :  "  Oh  !  qu'a- 
lors  elle  paralt  grande  et  ch^  a  tons 
Ics  coeurs  bien  n^!   avec  quel  or- 
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fueil  on  songe,  en  la  ^uittant  par 
embouchure  de  la  Seme,  qu'elle 
^tend  ses  bras  puissans  jusqu'aux 
bords  du  Rhin,  jusqu'aux  sommeta 
des  Alpes  et  des  Pyrenees!"  And  thus 
he  hails  the  dirty  town  of  Dieppci 
on  his  return  to  the  land  which  nad 
the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with 
his  birth :  ''  Salut !  douce  terre  de 
la  patrie,  toi  qui  porte  les  itrei  que 
jaime,  et  qui  me  dos  rendre  une  sasur 
cherie !  Nons  venons  de  visiter  le 
s^jour  de  I'industrieet  de  I'opulence; 
nous  avons  parcouru  des  villes  bril- 
lantes,  des  provinces  fer tiles,  des 
routes  magnifiques:  mais  nous  n  avons 
trouv6  (Tausti  aimahle  que  toi" 

M.  Adolphe  Blanqui  informs  ud, 
that  one  intention  of  his  work  is, 
to  cure  the  French  of  the  bad  habit 
they  have  p;ot  of  pitying  their  poor 
English  .neighbours,  wiUiout  know- 
ing them.  How  far  he  may  be  sue- 
cefl»ful  in  this  particular  we  do  not 
pretend  to  inauire,  though  we  think 
It  likely  that  his  oWn  work  may  ex- 
cite some  feelings  of  that  kind  among 
English  readers :  but  we  confess  we 
can  conceive  greater  misfortunes  than 
to  be  the  object  of  a  Frenchman'spity, 
— an  emotion  with  which  he  is  apt 
to  regard  every  created  being  who  is 
not  born  between  the  4Sd  and  51st 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Celestial  Empire 
have  some  vogue  notion.  Ire  believe, 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  tri- 
butary to  them,  and  the  Kubo  of 
Japan  never  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
all  the  other  sovereigns  in  the  world 
only  exist  in  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance. Nobody  would  seriou^y 
thitik  of  dispelling  this  ''  gratissi- 
mus  error"  of  the  descendants  of  Fo, 
or  their  continental  imitators,  by  any 
appeal  to  ar^mcnt.  We  shall  not, 
tnereforc,  discuss  the  matter  with 
our  young  Frenchman,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  is  by  no  meatis  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  national  character* 
He  is  vain,  superficial,  and  pert 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but  he  does  not, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  pervert 
the  truth  to  gratify  a  preconceived 
dislike  to  our  country.  He  seems  to 
have  intended  to  set  down  things  as 
he  found  them ;  and  if  his  book  is 
any  thing  but  a  correct  picture  of  the 
3  O 
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state  of  Great  Britain  at  (he  present 
moment,  it  is  to  be  attributed,  not  so 
much  to  any  wilful  misstatement,  as 
to  the  hasty  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  a  tour  of  a  few  months 
in  England  and  Scotland  must  ine- 
vitably leave  on  the  mind  of  one 
educated  in  another  country,  amidst 
other  habits,  speaking  another  lan- 
guage, and  apparently  incapable  of 
comprehending  that  of  the  country 
he  was  visiting  an  d  describing.  He  is* 
however,  frequently  am  using  enough, 
and  possesses,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  taUnt  in  which  few  French- 
men are  altogether  deficient,  that  of 
painting  wiUi  liveliness  and  viva- 
city. 

Our  author  left  France  by  Havre, 
and  almost  fell  a  victim  to  sea*sick- 
.nesi  on  his  passage  to  England. 
This  disorder  he  conceives  to  be  a 
kind  of  punishment  sent  from  Hea- 
ven for  the  sins  of  mortals.  He  is 
kind  enough  to  communicate,  for 
the  benefit  of  unfortunate  voyagers, 
the  most  approved  remedy  against 
its  attacks,  which  consists  in  reclin- 
ing in  a  horizontal  position,  the  head 
leaning  a  little  backwards,  and  avoid- 
ing tea  and  all  such  infusions.  The 
sailors,  it  seems,  roasted  their  beaf- 
steaks  "  impitoyablemeni"  close  to 
his  nostrils,  and  the  sight  of  a  plate 
of  salt-beef,  ''  sanglant  et  degout- 
tant  de  graisse,"  which  circulated  in 
his  vicinity,  threw  him  ^*  into  actual 
convulsions ;"  a  catastrophe  which 
suggests  to  him  the  device  of  having 
the  ceremony  performed  at  a  distance 
from  sick  passengers.  He  gets  on 
shore  at  last  at  Southampton,  and 
complains  bitterly  of  the  number  of 
*'  shillings"  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
burse before  he  was  placed,  with  his 
baggage,  in  the  ^'  Auberge  du  Joli 
Vin," — an  asylum,  by  the  bye,  which 
we  never  happened  to  meet  with  in 
Southampton. 

He  criticises  the  dinner  severely ; 
and  as  he  makes  a  point  of  describ- 
ing his  head-quarters  at  all  places, 
we  fear  the  Aubergiste  of  the  ''  Joli 
Vin"  (assuming  the  existence  of  such 
a  person  in  return  naiurd)  may  be  a 
sufferer  bv  the  review.  The  liquids 
seem  to  nave  met  with  a  larger 
measure  of  approbation.  These  are 
divided  into  three  classes, — "  porter, 
which  is  strong  beer,  properly  so 
called,"—."  small   beer,    or    petite 
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bierre,"— and  "  ale,  which  is  i 
thing  between  the  two,  and  sawnat 
to  both."  The  subject  of  the  desiert 
he  postpones  to  the  chapter  on  Bath, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  treat  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings^  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  chapter  on  South- 
ampton is  occupied  with  an  acoosnt 
of  a  tea-drinking  at  Mr  WiUiam 
Oke's,  a  long  account  of  the  Gaxo* 
meter,  and  a  critique  «d  "  God  safe 
the  King." 

He  was  petrified  with  astoniab- 
ment  next  mormng  at  the  sight  of 
the  Bath  Coach.  Indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect,  firom  the  accooot 
which  he  gives  of  the  matter,  that  he 
never  did  acquire  any  distinct  or  is* 
tisfactory  notions*  as  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  leathern  eoDve- 
nience.    This  ia  the  deaeriptien : 

Notre  surprise  fut  extreme  lonqa'Afal- 
lut  iRonter  en  voiture,  ou  plntot  sorkvoi- 
ture  qui  partait  pour  Bath.  La  moitie 
des  voyageurs  6taient  d^ja  installee  tnr 
une  imjpiriak  fort  ^ev^  sans  que  n«M 
eussions  pu  deviner  par  quel  inkiniane 
ils  y  ayaient  6t6  hisaes.  Le  premier  ir. 
riv6  8*empare  de  la  premiere  place,  qad 
que  soit  son  rang  d'incription  aa  registit, 
et  Ton  court  risque  de  fiure  roatc  A  lecs- 
Ions,  lorsqu^on  ne  s'^lance  point  afcc  a- 
gUiU  ju8qu*jl  la  cage  des  voyagewi.  Cetie 
cage  s'appelle  outside^  c^  de  deboRi.^  ft 
8*61^ve  imm^atement  ao-dessos  de  Tia- 
ndc^  c6t^  dn  dedans,  lequel  repood  i  Vm- 
ierieor  de  nos  voitnrea.  En  avaat  e(  en 
arri^  de  Vinstde^  toujour§  sous  Ti^ 
rittlcy  deux  bonnes  coffVee  sont  dertiiw 
au  bagage  et  ferm^  k  clef;  le  toat  €tt 
soutenu  sur  quatre  roues  d*ttiie  l^eirt* 
d*autant  plus  effirayante  que,  les  placeide 
rint^eur  n*6tant  pas  constamment  oc- 
cupy a  cause  de  la  cherte  dn  priXi  <pi 
est  double  de  celui  de  VouisuUy  tost  le 
poids  de  la  voitnie  se  trouve  dans  Is  pv- 
tie  sup^rienre. 

L' outside,  he  is  of  opinioD,  is  rerj 
pleasant  in  fine  weather,  but  d^'V?' 
able  during  a  shower  of  rain;  and  he 
observed,  that  when  this  happenerf, 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  wrappu« 
woollen  handkerchiefs  ronnd  thor 
necks,  and  pulling  up  the  cspei  w 
their  greatcoats. 

Between  Salisbury  and  Wsnwn- 
ster,  the  Frenchman  had  a  «>nj«^ 
sation  in  Latin  with  a  young  Oxford 
student,  who,  like  himself,  occofWd 
the  outside  of  the  mj^Uxmsnhw- 
The  Oxonian  must  haTehe«ntwlg» 
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for  ef«r  and  anon  be  pulled  out  a 
poeket  Horaee^  and  illustrated  the 
acenciy  through  which  they  were 
paaaing  by  analogous  quotations.  The 
Antbor,  boweTer,  never  suspected 
the  possibility  that  he  might  be  quiz- 
aiiig  bim,  for  be  seems  to  have  been 
beyond  measure  delighted  by  the  in« 
cident,  and  remarks,  ''Avouons  qu'on 
^prouve  un  certain  charme  k  devenir 
toot  a  coup,  grl^  aux  Romains  tant 
nanditSy  citoyen  dans  une  contr^ 
eirmngirer 

He  saw  nothing  remarkable  at 
Warminster,  but  the  number  of  pla« 
eaids  desiring  people  to  *'  take  no« 
tioe,"  and  threatening  all  offenders 
witli  imprisonment.  Jle  is  of  opinion 
tlutt,  if  literally  carried  into  effect,  it 
WFOiUd  be  impossible  to  move  in  any 
direction  without  incurring  half-a* 
dozen  penalties. 

The  description  of  Badi  is  rather 
lively.  Pnlteney- Street  attracts  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  ibe 
splendour  of  the  city  altogether  de- 
l^bted  him.  But,  alas !  these  feel< 
ings  were  destined  to  receive  a  for- 
midable shock  on  his  arrival  at  die 
Elepkamt  and  Castle.  The  roast  beef 
was  underdone  I  M.  Blanqui  hangs 
up  die  unhappy  waiter  in  terrorem. 
Atsis  autoiir  d^une  table,  couverte  de 
pommel  de  terre  et  de  boeuf  sanglant, 
ffoju  moua  eomtoHomt  de  P<AtenceJe  laptu 
trie  en  jforlamt  de  m  gloire  et  de  ses  dau* 
eemre^  kmqae  le  gsr^n  (waiter)  a  pern, 
tenant  dans  mains  un  dessert  d*une  €8* 
pecc  noavelle:  un  ^oorme  cornichon 
flaaqui  de  quatre]  ou  dnq  oignons  cms, 
avec  du  cresson  pour  litiere ;  des  ^Ueaux 
deplomb  (plumb  cakes)  trap  dignes  de  leur 
Dom,  et  du  fromage,  dont  la  population 
^cait  originaire,  disait-U,  de  Chester.  A 
la  vue  de  ces  preporatifs  d^empoisonne* 
meet,  nous  avons  d66en6  la  table,  et 
conm  cbes  le  docteur  Gibbes,  dans 
Queen's  Square. 

The  translation  of  plumb  cakes  is 
nearlv  as  felicitous  as  the  joke  which 
it  is  intended  to  introduce. 

Bristol  he  did  not  like — and  the 
sight  of  the  Hibemia  Steam-packet 
lying  in  the  harbour  inspired  him 
with  the  thought  of  visitine  Ireland. 
Accordingly  he  set  sail,  followed  by 
an  admiring  crowd ;  but  *'  Via  aliter 
visum  est,"  and  a  tremendous  storm 
(that  is,  tremendous  to  our  author, 
who  raises  the  waters  like  Launcelot 
C^bbo  himself)  drives  them  back,  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  the  rival 
steam-vessels,  into  the  harbour  of 
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Bristol.  It  was  during  this  awful 
scene  that  M.  Adolphe  Blanqui  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing,  for  the  first 
time, "  ce  celebre  Chddam,"  which  he 
had  been  taught  by  the  French  jo- 
kers to  consider  as  characteristic  of 
the  English.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  it  no  loking  matter,  however, 
this  time,  and  observes  drily,  that  if 
it  be  always  pronounced  in  the  same 
tone,  the  effect  would  be  by  no  means 
ludicrous.  The  sailors  turned  pale 
with  terror  at  the  sound,  (rather  an 
uncommon  effect  of  this  ejaculation,) 
and  the  manoeuvre,  whatever  it  was, 
was  performed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  (en  un  clin  d^asil). 

Tne  unfortunate  issue  of  his  nao* 
tical  adventure  seems  to  have  cured 
the  young  Frenchman  of  his  fancy 
for  visiting  Ireland  ;  *'  cette  malheu- 
reuse  Irlande  si  peu  connue  et  4 
roal  jug^e  ;"  and  accordingly  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Liverpool  snd  Birmingham. 
Jlis  description  of  the  latter,  and  its 
vicinity,  which  he  compares,  happily 
enough,  to  the  plain  of  the  Cyclopia 
|s  amusing : 

La  richesse  et  rindustrie  de  Birmiog^ 
ham  s'expliquent  par  le  voisinage  de  la 
plaine  de  Wednesbury  et  de  Wolverhamp- 
ton, qu*on  pourrait  appeler,  sans  m^ta^ 
phore,  la  plaine  des  Cyclopes.  La  terre 
n'offke  plus  aux  regards  qu*une  v^getatioo 
sialic  et  sauvage,  et  le  cicl,  qu^un  aspect 
n^buleux  et  nointtre.  Le  sol  est  tout 
cicatris^  par  les  mines,  et  doming  par  des 
milliers  de  hideuses  pyramides  quadraiv 
gulaires,  d^oik  sortent,  pendant  le  jour, 
des  Duages  de  fum^  et  des  torrens  de 
flammes  pendant  la  nuit.  Les  routes 
sont  pav6es  de  scories  et  couvertes  d*une 
poussiere  noire,  .qui,  s*attachant  au  linge, 
aux  vetemens  et  i  la  peau,  donne  aux 
habitans  du  pays  une  physionomie  desa- 
gr^ble.  La  plaine  est  entr*ouverte  de 
distance  .en  distance,  par  des  fosses  pro- 
fondea,  bord^  de  charbon  et  de  produits 
d*une  apparence  volcanique.  De  longues 
colonnes  de  fum6e,  se  balancent  comme 
des  vagues,  au  milieu  d*une  atmosphere 
calme  et  vaporeuse^  ei  quelqueftris  un 
vent  l^ger  s^el^v^  ces  colonnes  sont  ba- 
lay^es  sur-le-champ,  et  alors  on  n*aper- 
9oit  plus  quVne  aigrette  blanchatre  a  la 
droe  des  pyramides.  Tout  est  feu  et 
f^m^,  enclumes,  marteaux,  pompes  et 
fonderies  ;  et  les  cyclopes  de  cette  plaine 
valent  bien  ceux  du  Mont-Etna  ;  car  on 
les  a  vus,  pendant  vingt  ana  de  guerre, 
fabriquer  i  toute  TEurope  des  armes 
contre  nous.  Quinie  mille  fusils  par 
mois  sortaient  de  leurs  tenribles  iioor- 
uaises;    sans  compter  les  bombes,  let 
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boulets,  ct  les  armes  blanchcfi.  Les  en. 
fans  et  les  femmes  y  travaiUaient  jour  et 
noit,  et  multipliaient  innocemment  les 
instramens  de  destruction  qui  produisent 
tot  Gu  tard  I'esdavage  des  peuples.  Au 
milieu  de  cette  briklante  activity,  dont  le 
spectacle  s^v^e  n*est  pas  sans  tristesse, 
les  habitans  semblent  ignorer  qu*il  est 
des  douceurs  dans  la  vie;  qH*un  petit 
jardin,  une  pelouse,  des  fruits,  une  mai- 
son  propre  et  commode,  font  le  bonbeur 
de  leurs  compatriotes  i  dix  lieues  de  dis. 
tance  ;  ils  respirent  sans  cesse  un  air 
embras6,  et,  tout  entiers  a  leurs  mines, 
ne  songent  gu^  si  la  surface  de  la  terre 
est  bonne  a  quelque  chose. 

Pour  la  premiere  fois,  dans  cette  pla^ie, 
j'ai  commence  4  comprendre  Tindustrie 
Anglaiss.  Depuis  Tile  de  Wight  jusqu*a 
Bromsgrove,  Bristol  except^,  tout  semble 
annoncer  plut6t  un  peuple  de  pasteurs, 
un  peuple  ami  des  champs  et  des  jardins : 
on  a  beau  regarder  autour  de  sol,  on 
n*apcr9oit  que  des  details,  que  des  habi- 
tations de  riches  consommateurs,  sans 
concevoir  quelle  puissance  invisible  tra- 
▼aille  4  Toeuvre  continuelle  de  la  produc* 
tion.  Mais,  ici  disparait  Tincertitude 
sur  la  n^ceesite  de  ce  commerce  immense 
d*exportation,  qui  force  les  Anglais  k 
couvrir  la  mer  de  leurs  vaisseaux  ;  et  les 
lioilliers  de  pyramides  qui  h^rissent  la 
campagne  de  Wednesbury,  r^velent  une 
partie  du  secret  de  cette  nation  rivale  de 
la  ndtre.  NuUe  part,  en  France,  les  ex* 
ploitations  ne  sont  fond^  sur  une  base 
aussi  large  ;  nulle  part  Thorizon  n*est  li- 
mit^ dans  un  espace  de  cinquante  lieues 
carr^  par  un  appareil  aussi  vaste  et 
aussi  imposant.  Dans  le  silence  et  Tob* 
scurit^  des  nuits,  iMncendie  qui  rayonne 
de  tous  les  points  de  la  plaine,  produit 
sur  le  voyagcur  Pran^ais  une  impression 
profonde:  a  la  vue  de  ces  licux  oh  Ton 
ibrgeait  naguere  des  foiidres  contre  sa 
patria,  il  maudit  les  vicissitudes  de  la  for* 
tune,  qui  a  fait  succomber  un  grand  em- 
pire sous  les  effbrts  de  quelques  millions 
'd*insu1aires ;  et,  ramen^,  par  la  pens^e, 
sur  la  terre  natale,  sMl  se  rappelle  des 
feux  plus  terribles...,  leslarmes  suecedcnt 
&  Tadmiration,  et  la  besoin  de  la  ven- 
geance k  la  douleur  des  souvenirs. 

We  must  malce  short  work  with 
the  route  to  Glasgov^.  He  pays  his 
compliments  to  Scotland,  on  entering^ 
in  an  apostrophe,  as  usual ;  and  the 
comhi  nation  of  name8>  which  he  has 
chosen  to  characterise  our  country,  is 
sufficiently  amusing : 

Salut,  noble  terre  de  Wallace,  de  Bruce, 
ct  de  Robertson,  terre  classique  dfe  la 
fkvnchise  et  de-rhospitalxt^  .♦  puissent  tes 
bons  habitans  conserver  tonjours  Tantique 
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simplicity  do  leurs  p^^  et  it  ioneinr 
que  le  Frangait  furent  joiit  kun  frhtt 
Warmest 

What  an  affecting  appeal!  We 
really  feel  not  a  little  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  having  said  any  thing  ill« 
natured  of  a  person  who  pays  us  so 
flattering  compliments. 

M.  Adolf^e  Blanoni  indulges  in 
some  reflections  on  the  improprnty 
of  allowing  the  system  of  irregular 
marriages  at  Gretna^Green,  the  mnn- 
her  of  which  annually  amoirots  to 
about  eighty.  He  very  gravdy  pro- 
poses,  that  the  privil^e,  whidi  he 
18  pleased  to  suppose  that  Gretas 
possesses,  should  be  suppressed,  be- 
ing of  course  quite  ignorant  that  the 
validity  of  the  marriages  celebnted 
there  arises  from  the  difierence  of 
the  laws  of  the  two  eountria,  and 
not  from  any  happy  exeroptioB  ia 
favour  of  that  village,  which  owes  its 
good  fortune  to  the  drcumitiDoe  of 
iu  being  the  first  on  the  Scottish 
Border.  Annan  has  nothing  re- 
markable, but  it  ia  the  birth-place 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and  M. 
Adolphe  Blanqui  favours  us  with  a 
sketch  of  his  biography,  and  with 
his  own  opinions  as  to  hb  chancier* 
His  estimate  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal qualities  of  that  coloiaal  preacher 
seems  pretty  correct,  for,  in  fact,  M. 
Blanqui  seldom  hazards  any  Twy 
formidable  proposition  on  any  sub- 
ject  whatever.  Mr  Irvtngs  coun- 
tenance,  he  thinks,  "is  ratberim- 
posing,  though  he  squints  prodigioas- 
iy ;"  and  his  ulents,  he  ihiDks,  con- 
siderably superior  to  that  of  the 
French  field- preachers  of  the  present 
day.  His  style  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect ;  and  his  picture  of  the  dying 
libertine,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  not 
quite  equal  to  Massillon ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  is  not  an  ordintp 
man,  and  M.  Bknqui  rather  thinks 
that  his  sermons  may  P»^°?f?° 
epoch  in  English  literature,  Jf  w 
avail  himself  properly  of  "VJJ^ 
good  advice  which  has  been  exp«W" 
ed  upon  him.  . 

At  last  he  got  fairly  landed  in 
Glasgow.  His  first  visit  is  to  tlie 
College.  Dr  Towers,  the  Profcflot 
of  Midwifery,  introduced  him  to  fiw 
colleagues,  "  dans  la  g«i"^®-7u^ 
de  reunion."     His  picture  of  tnc 
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L^un  d*eux,  le  plus  ag^  des  tous,  envel- 
lop^  daiis  sonplaidy  liaait  la  Revue  iEdlm* 
"hourg^  en  secouant  sa  tdte  octog^aire: 
il  s^est  empresse  auprds  dc  nous  de  la 
mani^  la  plus  aimable,  et  lorsque  le 
docteur  Towers  eut  prononce  la  formula 
ordinaire  de  presentation  t  M.  B.,  jeune 
vojageur  Stranger,  *■*'  Out,  Monsieur,  me 
4it  eo  Aglais  ce  respectable  vieillard,  nous 
sommes  tous  voyageurs ;  il  faut  nous 
bien  rocevoir  id-bas;  car  nous  devons 
tous  Doos  revoir  ailleurs,  un  peu  plus  t6t, 
un  pcu  plus  tard/'  Ces  laborieux  philo- 
■opbes  passent  ainsi  leur  vie  au  milieu  des 
douceurs  di  T^tude*  sans  etre  jamais  trou- 
ble par  les  miseres  du  present  et  les  in- 
qui^dcs  de  Tavenlr. 

After  leaving  this  Utopian  resi- 
dence, he  visits  the  usual  sights  of 
Glasgow  and  its  vicinity.  Nearly  a 
whole  chapter  is  occupied  with  the 
account  of  his  reception  at  the ''  chc^ 
teatt  de  Camtyne, '  the  lumse  of  a 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced,  and  who 
reallj  seems  to  have  treated  him 
with  g^eat  kindness,  and  to  have 
displayed  a  degree  of  patient  for- 
bearance towards  his  absurdities, 
which  deserved  the  very  splendid 
^ulogiom  bestowed  by  the  French- 
man.  We  should  conceive,  however, 
jthat  those  who  "  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  would 
not  altogether  relish  M.  Blanqui's 
system  of  paving  off  his  obligations 
to  them  on  the  score  of  hospitality, 
by  a  draft  for  the  amount  in  printed 
compliments.  Mr  William  Oke  and 
Pr  Gibbes  little  suspected  that  they 
were  thus  to  be  made  immortal  by 
their  visitor. 

During  his  stay  at  the  chateau, 
he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  British  literature.  The  re- 
sult is  most  satisfactory.  Robert 
Bums,  he  thinks,  occupies  the  first 
rank  among  Scotch  writers.  He  has 
"  sung  the  beauties  of  Scotland,  the 
pleasures  of  shepherds,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Mary  Stuart."  "  After 
him.  Sir  Walter  Scott  occupies  the 
highest  place,  or  rather  he  shares  it 
with  him,  for  how  could  the  Scotch 
he  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  his- 
torian of  Waverley,  of  the  Puritans, 
of  Rob  Roy,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  le  Prison  d* Edimbourg,"  Lord 
Byron,  he  thinks,  does  not  occupy 
to  high  a  place  with  us  as  either  of 
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the  other  two  ;  and  he  does  not 
know  whether  to  ascribe  this  to  na- 
tional pr^udice,  or  to  a  reluctance 
on  our  part  to  pay  homage  to  talent 
where  it  is  disjoined  from  virtue. 
These  authors,  with  Oliver  &  Boyd's 
account  of  the  Royal  Visit,  seem  to 
have  bounded  M.  Blanqui's  English 
studies.  The  latter  he  has  evidently 
read  with  great  attention,  for  he 
criticises  it  severely;  and  seems  to 
think,  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  occa- 
sioned by  the  Royal  visit,  he  has  found 
an  apology  for  all  the  extravagancies 
which  French  mobs  display  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  trip 
to  Dumbarton  and  the  lakes.  At 
Dumbarton,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
those  jokes  with  which  our  western 
neighbours  are  accustomed  to  take 
witn  silly  strangers.  He  was  told  it 
had  been  thought  of  at  one  time  as 
a  prison  for  Napoleon,  and  as  our 
young  Frenchman  is  a  Buonapartist 
a  I'outrance,  nothing  more  was  want- 
ing to  make  him  commit  himself. 
He  raves  about  the  beauty  of  Dum- 
barton, and  gratifies  his  readers  with 
a  splendid  moonlight  lithograph  of 
the  place.  His  concluding  refiec- 
lions  on  Buonaparte's  probable  train 
of  thought  in  such  a  situation,  is 
quite  characteristic.  We  observe 
tnateverv  Frendiman  thinks  him- 
self entitled  to  rave  about  Ossian  : 

*<  Tout  le  monde  sait  que,  lorsque  la 
Sainte-Alllance,  depuis  vingt  ans  en  tra-* 
vail,  eut  accouch^  d^une  victoire,  Q*'  one 
victory  !"  Head  of  Confticius,  but  this 
is  great!)  efiVay^  de  son  prisonnier, 
elle  se  hata  de  le  confier  aux  Anglais : 
ceux-ci  avaietU  songi  d*abord  ^  Venterrer 
iouiv\fd  Dunbarton;  mais  ils  r^fl^hi- 
rent  que  sa  presence  g^nerait  la  navigation 
de  la  Clyde,  et,  comme  il  eCit  ^te  odieux 
de  le  tuer  en  Europe,  on  trouva  plus 
commode  de  le  faire  mourir  en  Afriqnc 
Nous  avons  su,  depuis,  quelle  terrible  con- 
formity r^gnait  entre  Dunbarton  et  Sainte 
H^Ien^ !  Ces  vi^ux  cr6neaux,  b&tis  pour 
un  autre  si^le,  forment  un  contraste 
aussi  fVappant  avec  le  costume  modeme 
des  soldats,  que  le  nom  de  Wallace  avec 
cclui  de  Napoleon.  Quelles  pens^es  se* 
raient  done  venues  assaillir  cet  illustre 
captif,  lorsquMl  aurait  mesurd  du  regard 
les  champs  parcourus  par  Wallace,  et 
que  le  vent  d'Irlande  lui  aurait  appgrti 
ks  grandes  images  des  et\fans  d^  Ossian  ! 
On  peut  bien  pardonner  a  un  Franqais 
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d^Mvoir  an  moment  an^U  let  ptf  devant 
1100  fortere^ae  dettin^  ^  dfveoir  c£Ubr« 
dans  rhistoiia  de  son  pays.  Bt  pow^  oe 
rochar  basaltiqua  Hait  le  Balclutha  d* 
Ossian;  de  li,  peutMre^  ks  amet  det 
hirot  t'Uanfoieni  dant  le  tein  det  nuagct ; 
(very  probable,  we  think,)  de  la,  par  un 
attrait  pleio  de  douceur  encore,  elles  vdl- 
laient  au  salut  de  leur  patrie.** 

TbeD  follows  a  tirade  about  £ly- 
num,  Styx,   and   the  Infernal  Re- 

SioDB,  which  might  be^verj  fine  in- 
eedj  if  we  could  understand  it. 
Edioburgh  was  next  honoured 
with  a  visit,  and  his  account  of  the 
Northern  Capital  displavs  all  that 
extent  of  information  and  originality 
of  remark  which  characterise  the  vo- 
lume generally.  The  high  charac- 
ter which  Edinburgh  eigoys  as  a 
literary  city,  he  thinks^  is  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  Edinburgh  Heviewand 
the  Annual  Regitter.  The  fish- 
market  is  supplied  with  such  a  vast 
variety  of  specimens,  that  it  forms  a 
favourite  rendeavous  for  students  of 
natural  history ;  and  the  Poissardes^ 
from  being  constantly  consulted  on 
the  subject,  have  taken  it  into  their 
beads  that  they  are  very  great  na- 
turalists, and  plume  themselves  not 
a  little  on  their  importance.  For 
this  piece  of  information  also  we 
suspect  he  has  been  indebted  to  some 
friend  from  the  west,  and  his  stu- 
dents of  natural  history  will  be 
found,  we  fear,  on  examination,  to 
be  nothing  but  ti  troop  of  veteran 
gourmands  cheapening  turbot. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh without  visiting  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  To  be  sure  he  nad  no  intro- 
duction, but  what  Frenchman  was 
ever  daunted  by  such  an  obstacle  ? 

Qasnd  let  Strangers  visitaient  Atbkies, 
ils  ooaiaieot  voir  tout  d*abord  Socrate  et 
PlatOD  2  Dotre  premi^  vtdte^tait  doe  k 
rantenr  dcs  Puritains  et  de  Waverley ; 
maif  U  venaitde  pwtir  pour  la  campegna^ 

''  A  la  bonne  heure"  we  should 
think,  when  such  visitors  were  at 
hand.  Blanqui  was  quite  surprised  to 
find,  on  his  arrival  at  No.  39,  Castle 
Street,  that  the  door  bore  the  mo- 
dest inscription  of  "  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Baronet"  Bid  the  man  expect  to 
see  "  Author  of  Waverley,  the  Puri- 
tans, and  the  Prison  dt  Edimbourg?" 
His  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  nine 
the  beU.  ^ 

Au  premier  coup  de  la  sonnette  que 
nous  avons  agit4e  d'unc  main  Imuc,  une 


femme  est  aocouxue,  Mks  gsidisniw  da 
la  demeore  da  podte;  son  afr  honnte  ct 
doux  nous  a  semUi  d\ui  bon  angore,car 
j*ai  sottvent  entendn  dire  qo*on  poavait 
juger  sans  erreur  de  raocoefl  da  maltre 
par  celui  dee  domestiques.  EUe  nous  a 
introdufts  dans  le  salon  de  rieeption  avec 
ttn  soorire  de  remerctment  et  de  joie  poor 
cet  hommage  que  nous  venions  de  si  loin 
rendre  i  son  maitre ;  die  a  r^pondo  ^ 
toutes  noe  questions  avec  one  sagadt^  et 
an  k-propos  remarquables,  comane  si  elle 
prenait  sa  part  de  notre  vislte  i  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Un  volume  de  Gay  Mamicr- 
ing^tait  ouvert  sar  la  table  an  mlllea 
d*ane  fbule  de  papiers  qa*il  nous  en  a 
coftte  beaucoup  de  respecter :  sorlereven 
de  Tun  d*eux,  nous  avons  exprim^  le  re- 
gret que  nous  caosait  Tabeence  de  Tao- 
teur.  La  bonne  servante  nous  eng^;calt 
vivemeut  k  faire  le  voyage  d*AbbotiSard, 
oik  nous  devions  trouver  Sir  Walter  Scott 
au  sein  de  sa  famille,  dans  an  channant 
hermitage.  ^*  Allez,  Messieurs,  disait* 
elle ;  mon  maitre  est  toujours  enchant^ 
de  recevoir  des  Franfais :  vous  lai  lerez 
plaisir,  ct  vouS  vorez  que  see  fliles  par- 
lent  snssi  bien  votre  langue  que  la  leur.** 

Blanqui  was  much  tempted  to  ven- 
ture, but  his  better  genius  interfe- 
red, and  he  excuses  himself  on  the 
pound  of  want  of  time;  on  which 
he  moralises  thus : 

Toujours  Thomme  est  retemi  aor  la 
terre  par  quelques  motifs  de  d^pendanee ; 
et  lee  plaisirs  de  Tame  ne  sont  pas  plas 
exempts  de  melange  que  ks  jowissancas 
du  corar. 

Edinburgh  appeared  quite  deserted 
to  him,  after  this  incident ;  and  sf- 
ter  treating  us  with  a  chapter  on 
Highlanders,  borrowed  from  Colonel 
Stewart,  he  resumes  his  route  to 
England.  Nothing  remarkable  oc- 
curred on  his  journey  to  London,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  charged  two  guineas 
for  his  bed  at  York,  having  unfor- 
tunately invaded  the  town  during 
the  Musical  Festival.  We  see  no- 
thing so  amusing  in  his  account  of 
London  as  his  visit  to  the  Mena- 
gerie in  the  Tower.  He  paid  his 
money,  and  grumbles  very  much  at 
the  disappointment  of  receiving  no 
value  for  it  The  lions  were  very 
poor  indeed.  But  he  found  some 
consolation  in  a  metaphysical  specu- 
lation on  the  question,  "  For  what 
purpose  Nature  had  created  a  boa- 
constrictor  ?" 

Quels  monstres  la  nature  a  cr^  la! 
Dans  quel  but?  Qui  ma  dira  le  bien 
qu'ils  font  sur  la  tcrre  ? 


lOM.^ 
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Am  he  reodres  no  tntwer  to  this 
^vestkm,  the  tnakes  are  declared 
jaaAoM ;  and,  flattered  with  hl«  auo- 
oeaa  on  this  point,  he  propounds  a 
iinular  inooiry,  touching  the  utility 
d  the  beef-eaters,  who  were  acting 
as  his  ciceroni. 

Qni  mt  dim  autti  pourquoi  oes  ridi« 
coles  haUebardien  noos  acoompagnent  ? 
Est-ce  qae  nous  avons  beaoin  d*eux  pour 
tniTener  det  coars  oik  il  n*y  a  peraonne  ? 
Sansdoate  on  ne  craint  pas  que  nous 
emportioos  no  canon,  ni  une  caiase  de 
AisOsy  ni  les  beanx  inttmmens  de  torture 
de  la  ilotte  inviodbk,  ni  les  joyaux  de 
la  eooronnei  quine  te  xfoknt  qu'au  travert 
^wu  griOe  de  fir^  (who  knows  but  the 
beef-eaters  may  ha^e  taken  him  for  a 
•eooDd  Colonel  Bkiod.)  Sommes-noos 
des  Parlementaires  qni  se  pr^sentent  dans 
one  place  asii^g^  ou  des  Strangers  qui 
▼ienoent  viiiter  un  etablisaement  public  ? 

The  onlv  answer  which  the  inex- 
orable beef-eater  made  to  this  apoeal 
was,  to  demand  a  douceur  of  a  snil- 
Itng  for  showing  him  the  spot  where 
Lady  Jane  Gray  and  Anne  Boleyn 
were  bdieaded. 

Of  the  sute  of  English  literature, 
or  pditics,  he  seems  to  be  prefound* 
ly  ignorant;  but  he  has  the  good 
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•ense  to  say  nothing  about  them ;  an 
example  wnich  it  would  be  well  if 
other  travellers^  '^foreign  and  do- 
mestic/' as  the  journals  say,  would 
more  frequently  imitate.  He  visits 
the  theatres,  however,  walks  over  the 
Parks,  neeps  into  Westminster  Ab« 
bey,  and  performs  the  other  visits  of 
ceremonv,  which  a  residence  of  a  few 
days  in  London  enables  a  man  to  ac- 
complish. He  then  sets  ofif  for  Brigh- 
ton, and  closes  his  book  with  a  com- 
pliment to  France. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  book 
may  do  in  France,  but  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  one  in  which,  with  so  little 
that  is  actually  false  or  disagreeable, 
there  is  such  a  complete  absence  of 
any  thing  that  can  be  of  the  slightest 
service  in  conveying  to  the  French 
an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  Eng- 
land. Except  the  outside  of  towns 
and  public  buildings,  he  seems  to 
have  seen  absolutely  nothing ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Forsyth's 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  the  Picture  of 
London,  and  a  common  road-bode, 
might,  have  manufactured  his  tome 
equally  well,  without  having  ever 
quitted  the  Marais,  or  endangered  his 
person  in  the  Hibemia  steam-boat. 
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CFirtt  Edit.  Itmo.) 

Page  8.— <*  A  rxw  short  years— and  then  these  sounds  shall  haO,*'  &c  &c. 

The  idea  of  the  ringing  of  bells  attending  each  particular  epoch  of  life,  is 
moat  simple  and  beautifm.  There  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate commencement  for  a  poem  like  **  Human  Life." 

Page  16.«>'^  Long  with  his  firiend,  in  generous  enmity^ 
Pleading,  insisting  in  his  plaiee  to  die." 

Mr  Rogers  is  an  admirer  of  Dryden,  and  not  unfre^uently  copies  his  vetj 
faulta.  The  first  line  of  a  couplet  should  never  termmate  with  a  syllable 
that  must  be  pronounced  short,  as  does  the  one  above.  Dryden  and  Rogers 
commit  this  repeatedly.  A  trisyllable  enda  a  verse  occasionally  in  a  very 
pkanng  manner,  but  then  it  mnat  be  the  last  Hne  of  a  co«iplet,-*aa,  a  httfe 

Page  17.-***  Sun,  moon,  and  stars— the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky, 
To  him  shine  out  ss  'twice  a  gakoy.** 
And  here,  as  it  is  cited,  I  vnll  remark,  that  the  expression  **  shine  ouf 

i which  form  has  sometimes  been  censured)  is  pevfeetly  daancaL    See  AUch* 
^rom.  1119.  C^d.  Bhmf.J 

Page  18.— *«  MaUng  night  basntlAd^ 
Similarly  saith  Shakspeare : 

**  What  may  this  meanf 

That  thou,  dead  corack.  again  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hUseus?*'— J&nOtf. 
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Pagt  SI.—"  Then  com*  thoac  ftiU  confiding*  of  the  pMt** 
This  is  a  golden  line.    Those  of  Mr  Rogers'  retders,  who  arc  uiidcr  the 
influence  of  Xe  tender  passion,  will  find  in  it  food  for  much  agrecaWc  me- 
dilation. 

Page  33.—"  Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing. 
In  the  second  edition,  12mo,  Mr  R.  here  inserted  the  following  linct  :— 
(I  quote  from  memory.) 

"  Winning  him  back,  when  mingling  in  the  throng. 
Back  from  a  world  we  love,  alas  !  too  long. 
To  fireside  happiness  and  hours  of  ease 
Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please.** 
Page  35.  "  with  gentle  violence.** 

So  Coleridge : 

"  The  gentle  violence  of  joy."— TA«  Eiss,  p.  44. 

I  have  seen  the  expression  elsewhere. 

Page  36 "  These,  with  unequal  footsteps  following  fast.** 

, "  sequiturque  pattern  non  passibus  lequis." — VirgiL 

Page  46 "  Under  the  beech  tree." 

In  the  2ud  edit.  12mo,  Mr  R.  altered  this  to  "  elm-tree." 

Page  48.—  • ^^  In  autumn  at  his  plough.'* 

An  el^ant  allusion  to  a  well-known  historical  fact. 

Page  ib, "  Met  and  solicited,  behold  him  now.**^ 

Here,  in  2nd  edit  12mo,  several  Unes  were  added.    They  are  the  foUow^ 
ing : — (I  quote  from  memory.) 

"  Quitting  the  humbler  scene  his  fathers  knew. 
The  scene  that  Wisdom  loves  and  Virtue  too  ; 
She  who  subsistB  ^t  on  the  vain  applause. 
Misjudging  man  now  gives,  and  now  withdraws. 
"  'Twas  mom ;  the  sky-lark  o'er  the  fiirrow  sung 
As  iVom  his  lips  the  slow  consent  was  wrung. 
As  from  the  fields  his  fathers  till'd  of  old. 
The  plough  they  guided  in  an  age  of  gold, 
Down  by  the  beech-wood  side  he  turned  hJs  way  : 
And  now  behold  him,  in  an  evil  day, 
Serving  the  state  again,  &c.*' 

Page  49 "  To  his  hearth  agiun. 

Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  restored." 
Mr  R.  seems  to  delight  in  this  kind  of  repetition.    See  last  line,  p.  31— 
11th  1.  p.  38— 11th  1.  p.  41— 13th  1.  p.  42— 3d  1.  p.  48— 4th  1.  p.  49— 7th 
1.  p.  49— 3d  1.  p.  50— 12th  1.  p.  56— lllh  1.  p.  59. 

Page  50.—"  The  humblest  servant,*'  &c 
In  the  2d.  ed.  12mo.  Mr  R.  substituted  the  word  "  lowliest"  for  "  hum- 
blest.   There  is  a  refined  accuracy  in  this  alteration,  for  the  term  '•  bum- 
ble" is  most  properly  applied  to  the  habit  of  mind,  and  "  lowly"  to  condition, 
or  station. 

Page  52 "  Years  glide  away  untold— *Tis  still  the  same. 

As  fresh,  as  fair,  as  on  the  day  it  came !" 

Rogers,  even  in  his  **  Human  Life,"  appears  as  the  Poet  of  Memory. 
This  is  one  instance  of  it ;  and  the  observing  reader  may  select  numeroas 
others  from  ^e  pages  of  that  interesting  poem. 

Page  53. — "  The  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower.** 

Is  not  the  sound  in  this  line  remarkably  suited  to  the  sense  ?  Several 
similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  classical  reader  of  Bn  Tftuunp  «.r.A., 
Tftx^ec  TtT^»x0et  3t.T.x.,  AvTts  tvura  K.r,'K<^  procumbit  humi  bos,  «re 
cicre  viros,  amica  luto  sus,  &c.  &c  Our  minds  are  palled  early  enough 
with  those  trite,  however  beautiful,  passages. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
The  celebrated  Ugo  Foscolo  is  prepar- 
ing for  publication  a  Treatise  of  Italian 
Classical  Poetry,  which  is  to  consist  of 
20  vols.  8vo. 

Mr  Bliss  has  in  the  press  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  from  the  Nur- 
seiy  upwards;  with  a  description  and 
entimneration  of  all  the  best  Fruits  now  in 
cultivation ;  a  AiU  definition  of  the  Ap- 
ple-flj,  commonly  called  the  American- 
blight,  which  causes  the  canlcer  in  Apple- 
trees,  and  its  effectual  Remedy. 

Mr  C  C  Western,  M.P^  has  in  the 
press  ^  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Ma- 
n^ement  and  Improvement  of  Grass 
Land,  as  fiur  as  relates  to  Irrigation, 
Winter-flooding,  and  Draining;**  and 
likewise  a  new  edition  of  **  Remarics  on 
Prison  Discipline,*'  with  plates ;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  description  of  the 
Plaiiis  of  a  Prison  to  contain  500  persons ; 
with  a  Copy  of  a  Bill  to  render  persons 
possessed  of  personal  as  well  as  real  pro- 
per^9  liable  to  serve  on  Juries  for  Coun- 
ties ;  and  an  explanatory  Statement  of  its 
objects  and  provisons. 

Three  volumes  of  Legal  Ana,  with  cu- 
rious portraits  and  engravings,  wUl  be 
pablisbed  in  November,  under  the  title 
of  *«  Law  and  Lawyers.**  It  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  popular  appendage  to  the 
Law  library,  with  reference  to  the  histo- 
ry, biography,  and  anecdote  of  the  pro-  ' 
fession. 

Mr  George  Downes,  author  of  Letters 
from  Mecklenbuigh  and  Holstein,  has 
just  ready  for  pablication  a  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  ^  DuUHn  University  Prise 
Poems,**  with  Spanish  and  German  Bal- 
lads, and  other  pieces. 

The  Doctrine  of  Election,  viewed  in 
coanexioQ  with  the  responsibility  of  Man 
as  a  Moral  Agent.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Hamilton^  D.D.,  of  Strathblane,  in  ISmo. 
James  Forbes:  a  Tale,  founded  on 
Cicts. 

Prayers  founded  on  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
The  Confessions  of  a  Gamester. 
Mr  W.  T.  Brands  has  in  the  press,  a 
Manual  of  Pharmacy,  in  one  volume 
Svo. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  will  be  pub- 
Usbed^in  one  volume  4to.,  Joennis  Miltoni 
Angli  De  Doctrina  Chr|stiana»  Lihri  duo 
posUiumi,  nunc  primum  Typis  Mandati, 
edente  C.  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  published,  uniform  with  the 
above,  a  Treatise  on  Christain  Doctrine, 

VOL.  XV. 


by  John  Milton,  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.,  Lib- 
rarian and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty, 
and  Prebendary  of  Worcester.  This  im- 
portant and  interesting  posthumous  work 
of  Milton,  and  the  translation,  are  now 
printing  at  the  Cambridge  University  press. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Lectures  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  as  delivered  at 
St.  Thomas*s  and  Guy*s  Hospitals,  with 
additional  notes  and  cases,  by  Frederick 
Tyrrell,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas** 
Hospital. 

Old  Heads  upon  Young  Shoulders,  a 
Dramatic  Sketch  in  one  act.  By  Thomas 
Wilson,  teacher  of  dancing,  author  of  the 
Danciad,  &c. 

Dunallan,  or  the  Methodist  Husband, 
in  3  vols.  12mo.  By  the  author  of  ^«  The 
Decision,*'  »*  Father  Clement,"  &c. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
late  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  &c, 
with  a  Life  and  View  of  his  Character 
and  Writhigs.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  A.M.  A  new  Edition,  in  6  vols. 
Svo. 

The  History  of  Origins  wiU  shortly  be 
published  in  a  neat  portable  volume,  com- 
prehending a  collection  of  antiquities,  his- 
torical facts,  customs,  political  and  social 
institutions,  and  national  rites  and  pecu- 
liarities. 

Monsignor  Marini,  Prefect  of  the  Va- 
tican Archives,  has  completed  his  Monu- 
menta  Authentica  Anglise,  Scotise,  et 
Hibemiss.  This  work  will  extend  to 
eight  volumes  folio,  and  contains  above 
five  thousand  Papal  Letters,  besides  other 
precious  documents,  almost  as  numerous, 
of  letters  ih>m  our  Kusgs  and  Queens, 
transcribed  from  the  Autographs,  from 
the  time  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  A.D. 
1216  to  a  recent  period.  The  whole  are 
fsithftilly  copied  from  the  authentic  re- 
gister of  the  Vatican,  and  none  of  them 
have  been  hitherto  published.  Such  ar- 
ticles as  have  correctly  appeared  in  Ry« 
mer  and  our  historians  are  omitted  in  the 
present  work. 

The  Sisters  of  Nansfield,  a  tale  for 
young  women,  by  the  author  of  '*  the 
Stories  of  Old  Danid,**  &&,  is  in  the 


Fireside  Scenes,  by  the  author  of  <«  the 
Bachelor  and  Married  Man.** 

An  outline  Sketch  of  a  new  Theory  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  a  Chris- 
tian Philosopher,  is  announced. 

A  History  of  Art,  and  Bwgraphy  of  its 
SP 
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Professors,  upon  a  Tery  comprehensive 
scale,  is  preparing,  by  Mr  George  Soane, 
son  of  the  distinguished  architect  of  that 
name.  The  first  division  of  the  work 
will  contain  the  History  of  Art,  fh>m  its 
earliest  dawn,  tracing  its  progress  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  different  branches  of 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  with 
critical  dissertations  upon  the  several 
schools.  The  second  division  will  he  de* 
voted  to  the  Biography  of  Artists,  and  is 
proposed  to  form  the  most  complete  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters,  Architects,  and  Sculp- 
tors, ever  offered  to  the  English  reader. 

Travels  of  General  Baron  MinutoU, 
in  Lybia  and  Upper  Egypt,  are  an- 
nounced. 

The  History  of  Italy,  firom  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Venetian  Republic,  is  preparing  by 
George  Perceval,  Esq. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
by  A*  Theirs  and  Fdiz  Bodin,  will  speedi- 
ly be  published  in  London. 
-  A  Chronological  History  of  the  West- 
Indies  is  announced ;  by  Capt  Thomas 
Southey,  R.N. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  during  his  Lordship^s  Em- 
bassy in  Paris,  are  printing. 

A  display  of  the  Commercial  Power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Charles  Dupin,  is  in 
the  press,  under  the  direction  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the 
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press  a  work  on  the  questkm  rebtxve  to 
the  author  of  the  «« Icon  Badlike,"  in 
two  Letters  to  his  Grace  the  Arcbbisfaop 
of  Canterbury. 

A  History,  Dlrectary,  and  Gatttteerof 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  is  in 
the  press. 

The  Emigrant*s  Note-Book  and  Guide, 
with  Recollections  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  during  the  late  war,  by  lient. 
J.  C  Morgan,  will  soon  be  pabltshed. 

Sermonifand  Charges,  by  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw  Middleton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  axe 
preparing.    By  H.  D.  Bonney,  8vo. 

EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  a  neat 
volume,  foolscap  8vo.  Don  Giovanni, 
and  other  poems. 

Observations  upon  the  Provisiooa  of 
the  Bill  presented  to  Parliament,  reia- 
lative  to  the  Trial  in  a  separate  Tribunal 
of  Issues  of  Fact,  arising  in  actions  in- 
stituted before  the  Supreme  Civil  Court 
of  Scotland.  By  James  Fergoson,  Kf%. 
Advocate. 

In  the  press;  Ralph  Gemmell,  a  Tale, 
by  the  Author  of  Helen  of  the  Glen, 
18mo.  with  a  fine  Engraving. 

The  Persecuted  Family,  by  the  Author 
of  Hden  of  the  Glen,  ISmo.  with  a  fine 
Engraving. 

Nearly  ready.  Bay  Leaves,  by  J.  C 
Smith,  one  volume  foolscap  Svo. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

CLABSICa. 

Homeric  and  Pindaric  Lexicon.  No- 
vum Lexicon  Graecum  Etymologicum, 
Auctore  Christ.  Tob.  Damm,  1  vol.  4to. 

je.4u4. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  literally 
tranriated  into  English  Prose,  from  the 
Greek  Text  of  Brunck,  with  Notes.  2 
vols.  Svo.     15s.  boards. 

Cicero  de  Republica.  Recovered  Trea- 
tise of  Cicero.    8vo.     12s.  boards. 

XBUCATIOK. 

My  Children*s  Diary.     1  voL  12mo. 

A  Mother^s  Portrait,  sketched  soon 
after  her  decease,  for  the  study  of  her 
Children,  by  theh:  surviving  Parent.  I 
vol.  12mo,  with  a  plate.  4e.  6d. 

Bible  History ;  or.  Scripture  its  own 
Interpreter.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  2s.  6d. 
half-bound  roan. 

The  Child*8  Magazine.  By  Mrs  Sher- 
^ifood.    Is.  6d.  half-bound  roan. 


A  New  School  Atlas  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy.    By  L.  a  RusselL     8va     12s. 

A  practical  Guide  to  the  Compodtian 
and  Application  of  the  English  Language. 
By  Peter  Smith,  A.M.  Post  Svo.  lOs.  €d. 
boards. 

Exercises  for  Writing  Greek  Versei  7su 

A  Key  to  the  above.    3s. 

Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistiy. 
By  William  Henry,  M.D.  2  vols.  Svo . 
£.lul46. 

A  PhiloI(>gical  Grammar  of  the  EngUsb 
Language,  in  a  Series  of  Lessons,  contain* 
ing  observations  on  Language,  on  more 
than  one  hundred  Treatises  of  BngUsb 
Grammar,  and  on  popular  modes  of 
Teaching.     Demy  Svo.     6a.  boards. 

Exercises  on  the  Globes  and  Maps,  in- 
terspersed with  Historical  and  other  In- 
formation,  with  Questions  ibr  Exami- 
nation, by  the  late  William  Butler;  and 
an  Appendix,  by  which  the  Stars  may  be 
known,  by  Thomas  Brown,  Teacher  of 
Writing.    12mo.    68.  boards. 
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FDTS  ABT8. 


P!lkiiigtoii*8  Dictioiiary  of  Painten,  te- 
Tiwd  and  corrected.  2  vols.  8to.  £.1ii4s. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Principal 
Monuments  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pcre  la 
Gbaise,  near  Paris ;  also  a  correct  View 
oi  the  Paradke,  erected  by  Abdard :  ac- 
cofnpanied  with  concise  Descriptive  No- 
tket.  Drawn  by  John  Thomas  Serres, 
Marine  Painter  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
The  work  contains  ten  ccdoured  Views^ 
Atlas,  4to.    jCluls.  sewed. 

#£2rE&AL  LITZBATUXS. 

Batiosial  Recreations.  2s.  6d.  in  extra 
boards,  with  near  forty  engravings. 

View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of 
EQra|)e;  tiy  M.  De  ^smondi ;  translated 
with  Notea,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.  4 
large  vols.  Svo.    J&^alGs. 

Heton's  Pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  German  of  F.  Stranss,  with  Notes 
and   lUustralions.      2  vols.  8vo.     16s. 


Vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  of  Voltaire^s  Phi. 
loaophical  Dictionary,  to  be  comprised  in 
six  volumes,  ibolscap  8vo.  £.liil2s.  bds. 

Translationa  and  Imitations.  By  the 
Author  of  Ireland,  a  Satire.  Foolscap 
8vo.     7s.  boefds. 

The  Poetical  Note-Book  and  Epigram- 
matic Museum,  By  George  Wentworth. 
1  voL  royal  ISmo.     Ts.  boards. 

The  Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  including  his  Life, 
with  a  Portrait*    2  vols.  12mo.    9s. 

GZOOKAPRT  Aim  TOPOORAFHT. 

Richmond  and  its  Vicinity.  2  pocket 
vols,  with  Plates  and  Cut& — is.  extra 
boards.     By  John  Evans,  LL.D. 

Vignettes  of  Derbyshire.  Post  8vo. 
6s.  6d.  boardf. 

Excursions  in  Cornwall.  Royal  ISmo. 
Fifty  Plates,  with  Map,  15s.:  or  in  demy 
Svo^  with  Pyoof  Plates,  £.lii4s. 

OEOLOOT. 

A  Geological  Classification  of  Rod^s, 
and  an  Raray  on  making  Wine.  By 
John  MacCulloch,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo. 

BZiTOBT  AWD  BIOOBJLFHT. 

The  History  of  Mexico,  also  Observa- 
tions  as  to  Working  the  Mexican  Mines 
by  British  Capital,  &c.  By  Nicholas 
Mills,  Esq.     8vo.     lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
A.M.,  including  the  Life  of  his  Brother 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.,  and  Me- 
moirs  of  their  Family.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Moore,  only  surviving  Trustee  of 
Mr  Wes]ey*s  MSS.     1  vol.    lOs.  6d.  bds. 

Vols.  3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  Naval  Histo- 
ry  of  Great  Britaini  with  quarto  volume 


of  Plates,  completing  the  Work.  By 
William  James.    £.2u4s. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beat- 
tie,  LL.D.,  including  many  of  his  Origi. 
nal  Letters.  By  Sir  Wm.  Forbes,  Bart. 
2  vols.    8vo.    jCIwls. 

Contemporary  Biography,  with  1^0 
Engraved  Portraits.  3  vols.  £.2 '•2s. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  Goethe,  author  of  Werter. 
Written  by  Himself.  2  vols.  Svo.,  with 
a  Portrait,  jC.1u48^ 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  RennelL 
Svo.    Is.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Bail  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Proceedings. 
By  Charles  PetersdorfT,  Esq.  1  voL  Svo. 
J&Iuls.  boards. 

A  hegBl  Dissertation,  shewing  that  a 
Debtor  may  be  arrested  on  mesne  process 
for  less  than  £.15.  By  Charles  Peters- 
dorff,  Esq. 

A  General  Index  to  the  Precedents  in 
Civil  and  Criminal  Pleading.  By  Charles 
Petersdorff,  Esq.  1  voL  royal  Svo.  £.1  u  Is. 
boards. 

Dr  Madean*8  Evils  of  Quarantine  Laws. 

158. 

MEDICIKE  AND  SUBOERT. 

On  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  of  the 
Thigh  Bone,  with  nine  Engravings.  By 
Charles  Bell.  1  vol.  royal  4to.  168.  ex- 
tra boards. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Cases,  selected 
during  a  practice  of  38  years.  By  Ed- 
ward Sutleffb.     8vo.     168.  boards. 

Original  Cases,  illustrating  the  Uses  of 
Stathoscope  and  Percussion  in  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.  By  John  Forbes,  M.D. 
Svo.     10s.  6d.  with  plates. 

Practical  Observations  on  Hydropho- 
bia, with  a  Review  of  Remedies,  and 
Suggestions  for  its  Treatment  By  John 
Booth,  M.D.     2s.  r 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Effects  of 
Diosma  Crenata,  or,  Buchu  Leaves,  in 
the  Cure  ^f  Stricture,  illustrated  by 
Cases,  with  Directions.  By  Richard 
Reece,  M.D.     2s.  6d. 

Translation  of  the  New  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. By  a  Scotch  Physician.  38.  6d. 

MI8CELLAKEOU8. 

■  Fourth  Volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Li- 
terary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, (New  Series.)    12s.  boards. 

Sixth  Volume  of  Prize  Essays  and 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.  1  vol.  Svo.  with  Eight  En- 
gravings.   £.1 II  4«i  boards. 

First  Volume  of  the  Register  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  Improvements,  and  Discoveries, 
6s.  6d.  in  boards. 
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LOct. 


mrsic. 

The  BeauUes  of  HandeL  3  vols,  on 
imperial,  £.1ii5b.  each  vol ;  arnmged  by 
MrCorpe. 

Nichol8on*8  Flute  Instructions,  on  an 
entire  new  System.  2  vols,  price  7b.  6d. 
each. 

KATUBAL  WSTOBY. 

Part  8d  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By 
the  Baron  Cavier :  with  Engravings  and 
Original  Matter  by  the  TranshUors,  Ed- 
ward Griffith,  F.L.&,  and  others.  Demy 
4to.  £.lu4s.  each  part;  in  royal  8to. 
jCliiis. ;  in  demy  8vo.,  plain,  128.' 

Zoological  Researches  in  Java  and  the 
Neighbouring  Islands.  By  Thomas  Hors- 
Add,  M.D.  1  VOL  royal  4to.  jCdtiSs. 
boards. 

Flora  Domestica.  1  vol  8vo.  ISs. 
boards. 

Nature  Displayed  in  the  Heavens  and 
upon  the  Earth.  By  Simeon  Shaw,  M.D. 
6  vols,  royal  12mo.    £.3h108.  hoards. 

Part  I,  VoL  5,  of  Menooirs  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Society.    lOs.  6<L  boards. 

KOTELS  AKD  BOHAITCES. 

Csaprica,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Listowel 
Family.    3  vols.    12mo.   £lu  Is.  boards. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.  By  the  author  of 
the  Sketch  Book.     2  vols.  Svo.    £A»4fi> 

Tales  of  Modem  Days.  By  Eliza  Bar- 
ber.   Foolscap  Svo.     68.  boards. 

The  Circle  of  Humour,  or  Comic 
Gleanings.     1  voU  12mo.     48.  boards. 

The  Insurgent  Chief,  or  0*Halloran, 
an  Irish  historical  tale  of  1798.  3  vols. 
12mo.     18s. 

PHTIXC8. 

A  Help  to  the  Science  of  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  ftc.  By  ALezander 
Simpson,  M.A«     Is.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Beply  to  the  Letter  of  Sir  Robert 
Seppings,  Kt,  Surveyor  of  H.M.  Navy, 
on  Round  Bows  and  Circular  Stem&  By 
Cbaries  Ekins,  Rear-AdmiraL     la. 

Elements  of  the  Art  of  Dyemg,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Art  of  Bleaching.  By 
Bertholet.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Engrav- 
ings.   £.1«46.  boards* 

K>BTRT« 

The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Malcolm,  late  of  the  42d  Regiment. 
Foolscap  8vo.    6s.  boards. 

The  Modem  Antique.  By  John  Gom« 
pertz^  Esq. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain. 
By  John  Bowring.  1  voL  post  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

PO&ITICa  AKD  rOLITXGAL  XCOKOMT. 

Fortune  on  the  Bnglidi  and  Foreign 
Funds.    Sa.  •  ^ 


Suggestions  for  tiie  Improvanat  of 
Irdand.     ffc 

Captain  Rock  Detected.  Bj  a  Monster 
Famier.    Se.  boards. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sodetx 
for  the  Mitigation  and  Gradual  AboUtioQ 
of  Slavery,  on  25th  June  1824b    2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Hebrew  Bible,  with  points.  £.1.1*. 

Ditto,  with  English  opposite.  £.1  -ll »6. 

The  Greek  Testament,  Text  of  MiUi , 
with  the  readings  of  Griesback.    Ss. 

Ditto,  with  English  opposite.    l«fc 

The  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Coo. 
mon  Prayer,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italiau 
Sfxmish,  Fnnck,  and  Gcnnao.  Pocket 
edition. 

A  Free  Inqaky  into  the  supposid  mi- 
racaloiw  powers  of  the  early  QnisHan 
Church,  with  the  author's  Letttr  fton 
Rome.  By  Conyera  MiddUtoo,  DJ). 
Svo.     12b.  boards. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  4ii0  Consecn. 
tion  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica  nd 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbadocs.  BfA- 
M.  Campbdl,  M.A.    4io.    2s. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Ptayeis.  !••  «*• 
bound,  or  fine  paper,  9i. 

The  Substonce  of  Two  Dlscoorwi  tp- 
on  the  nature  of  Faith.  By  a  Pwhle  rf 
the  last  century.     4to.     Is.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  BibUca,  a  select  M  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Uterature.  ByWiBism 
Orme.     1  vol.  Svo.     12s. 

Unitarianism,  phflosopWcally  and  theo- 
logically  examined.  By  the  Bet.  A* 
Kohtinan.     1  voL     12s.  boanis. 

Sermons  on  the  Flfty-firrt  Paalm.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  BttIL    Svo.     108.board8. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  an  loquMJ 
into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  in  the  two 
Universities  preparatory  to  Holy  Ordenin 
the  Established  Church.  ByaGiidnate 
of  Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Christ's  Victmy  and  Triumph  in  Hes- 
ven  and  Earth  over  and  after  death.  B/ 
Giles  Fletcher;  with  a  Biographia^ 
Sketch  of  the  Author;  printed  ftom  ^ 
edition  of  1610.    Ss.  boards. 

TOTAOE8  AKD  TRATELS. 

A  Summary  View  of  America.  By» 
Engiishmanb    Svo^     lOa.  Id. 

EDINBURGH. 

Lirars'  Anatomical  Plates,  P«rt  VL 
consisting  of  ten  highly-finished  PW*** 
demy  folio  size,  representing  a  '^^J?"!' 
ation  of  the  Musdes  and  Joints  of  \» 
l-ower  Extremfty,  with  102  P*ge».^ 
very  closely-printed  Letter-Pre»  Df^ 
tion.  10s.  6d.  plain,  or  £.U\^  «<**"* 
after  Nature.  ,  ,_^, 

Part  VIL  and  VIII.  of  Mr  t6^ 
Anatomical  PUtes  are  in  a  skate  of  gn" 
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Those  Parts  consist  of  14 
Plates,  representing  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Hnman  Brain,  coloured  after  Nature,  and 
the  Contents  aie  as  follow  :— 

FA«T  Til. 

PtttU  L  General  View  of  the  Ner- 
▼oos  Sjstem,  representing  the  Cerebrum, 
Cerebellum,  Spinal  Marrow,  and  Spinal 
Nenres,  with  their  Blood- Vessels. — Plate 
//.  lateral  View  of  the  Cerebrum,  Cere- 
beUnm,  and  Cervical  Portion  of  the  Spi- 
ral Marrow,  with  the  NerTes  issuing  ftova 
the  latter,  and  several  of  the  Blood-Ve8« 
seta  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum.— 
Plate  III,  View  of  the  Dura  Mater, 
with  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery,  and 
Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus;  together 
with  a  representation  of  the  Convolutions 
of  the  Right  Hemisphere,  the  Tunica 
Aracbnoidea,  and  Pia  Mater,  and  also  the 
Blood-Vessels.— P/^  IV.  SecUon  of 
the  Right  Hemisphere  of  the  Cerebrum, 
in  level  with  the  Corpus  Callosum,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  latter  with  its  Arteries,  the 
Palx  Cerebri  with  the  Superior  and  In* 
ferior  Longitudinal  Sinuses,  and  the  Ci- 
oeritfous  and  Medullary  Substances  of 
the  Brain — Plate  V,  Horizontal  Section 
of  both  Hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum, 
parallel  with  the  Corpus  Callosum,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  Centrum  Ovale  VieusseniL 
Perpendicular  Section  of  the  Cerebellum, 
representing  the! Arbor  Vit«,  Fourth  Ven- 
tricle, Vali-e  of  Vieussens,  and  Corpora 
Quadrigemina.  Section  of  Medulla  Ob- 
kmgata  to  represent  the  Colunms  of  the 
Spinal  Marrow — Plate  VI,  Lateral 
Ventricles  cut  open,  to  show  their  three 
Comua,  and  various  fbodies  contained 
therein,  also  their  Partition  and  Foramen 
of  Communication. — Plate  VII.  Illus- 
trates various  portions,  as  the  Septum 
Lucidum,  the  Fornix,  the  Choroid  Plex- 
uses, the  Velum  Interpositum  of  Haller, 
the  Corpora  Striata,  the  Thalami,  the 
Commissura  Mollis,  the  Anterior  and  Pos- 
terior  Commissures,  the  Third  Ventricle, 
the  Pineal  Gland,  the  Corpora  Quadrige- 
mina, the  Infimdibuhim,  the  Pituatary 
Gland,  and  the  several  Cerebral  and  Cere- 
bellic  Nerves. 

PABT  VIII. 

PlaU  VII I,  View  of  the  Corpora  Stri- 
ata, Thalami,  Pineal  Gland,  Corpora  Qua- 
drigemina, and  the  Tentorium.-.-P/la/tf 
IX,  View  of  the  Corpora  Striata,  Thala- 
mi.  Pillars  of  the  Fornix,  Anterior  and  Pos- 
terior CommiBsures,  Pineal  Gland,  Cor- 
pora Quadrigemina,  Inferior  Comu  of 
Lateral  Ventricle,  Cerdiellum,  with  Di- 
▼ision  of  Superior  Longitudinal  into  two 
Lateral  Sinuses.— i'l^i/f  X,  View  of  the 
Basis  of  the  Brain,  with  the  diflferent  Ce- 
rebral and  Cerebellic  Nerves,  together 
frith  the  Branches  of  the  Internal  Carotid 
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and  Vertebral  Arteries.— Pfe<tfjr/.  View 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Basis  of  the  Skull 
lined  with  the  Dura  Mater,  showing  its 
Duplicatures,  the  Pituatary  Gland,  and 
the  emergence  of  the  various  Cerebral 
and  Cerebellic  Nerves ;  and  also  the  en- 
trance of  the  Internal  Carotid  and  Ver- 
tebral Arteries,  with  the  different  Sinu- 
ses  PlaU  XII.     View  of  the  Basis  of 

the  Brain,  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
Medullary  Fibres.— Pto<<r  XIII.  View 
of  tbe  Superficies  of  both  Hemispheres, 
representing  the  various  convolutions.— 
Plate  XIV.  Perpendicular  Section  of 
the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla 
Oblongata,  illustrating  the  couree  of  the 
Medullary  Fibres,  the  Fifth  Ventricle, 
the  Third  Ventricle,  the  Iter  a  Tertio  ad 
Quartum  Ventriculum,  the  Commissura 
Magna,  the  Commissura  Anterior,  Com- 
missura Posterior,  the  Fornix,  tbe  Velum 
Interpositum,  the  Vena  Magna  Galleni, 
the  Torcular  Herophili,  the  Superior 
Longitudinal  Sinus,  and  the  Internal  Caro- 
tid Artery,  with  some  of  its  branches. 

Gulielmi  Harvii  Exercitationcs  de  Ma- 
ter Cordis  et  Sanguinis;  Quas  Notts 
Panculis  Instruendas  Curavit  Thomas 
Hingston,  M.D.,  Sodet  Reg.  Med.  Ed- 
inb.  Sodus ;  nunc  ex  CoUegio  Begins 
Cantab.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Scrap  Book,  consisting  of 
an  original  selection  of  English  Poetry, 
containing  many  Pieces  not  generally 
known,  and  including  a  few  never  before 
published.     By  W.  Clapperton.    46.  bds« 

The  Scotsman*8  Library ;  being  a  com- 
plete collection  of  Anecdotes  and  Facts 
relative  to  Scotland,  and  Scotsmen  in  all 
ages.  By  James  Mitchell,  LL.D.  10s.  6d. 
bound. 

The  Rhetorical  Reader,  consisting  of 
choice  specimens  in  Oratorical  Composi- 
tion in  Prose  and  Verse ;  to  which  are 
prefixed,  M.  Walker^s  rules  on  Elocution* 
pointing  the  Pauses,  Emphases,  and  In- 
flections, suitable  to  every  variety  of  Sen- 
tence, illustrated  by  apposite  examples. 
By  J.  H.  Hindmarsh,  teacher  of  Elocu- 
tion.    Second  Edition. 

The  Life  and  Diaiy  of  Lieut  Colonel 
John  Blackader,  of  the  Cameronian  Re« 
giment,  and  Deputy-governor  of  Stirling 
Castle,  a£fbrding  an  interesting  account  A 
the  various  Sieges,  Battles,  and  Serrices 
in  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  Continent, 
and  during  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland  of 
1715 ;  compiled  firom  the  original  MSS. 
so  as  to  present  a  complete  view  of  tbe 
History  and  Character  of  that  pious  and 
brave  Officer.  By  Andrew  Crichton, 
author  of  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blackader.**    Post  Svo.    Ts.  dd.  boards. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Table,  in  the 
Catechetical  Form  ;  to  which  are  added. 
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An  Address  to  AppUcants  for  Admittion 
to  it,  and  some  Meditations  to  aid  their 
Devotions.  By  Henry  Belfrage,  D.D. 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Falkirk.    6d. 

Report  upon,  and  Objections  to,  the 
Judicature  Bill.  By  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Procurators  before  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,    is.  6d. 

A  Portrait  of  Mr  Vandenhoff,  in  the 
Character  of  Hamlet.  Engraved  in  the 
best  line  manner.  By  Mr  Horsburgh^ 
from  a  Miniature,  by  Mr  W.  Stewart 
Watson.  Proofs  on  India  paper,  10s.  6d. 
Prints.    5s. 

Christ's  Last  Prayer  with  his  Disciples, 
or  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  17th  Chap- 
ter of  St.  John's  GospeL    By  the  Rev. 


Riigitifr.'^Foreign  Inieltigenee* 


COct. 


John  JeflEbrson,  Kendal.  Qwo.  10s.  (id. 
boards. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Barooet, 
P.R.S.B.  &C.  Containing  Observatioos 
on  the  Vitrified  Forts.  And  a  Review 
of  what  has  heen  addreMed  to  Sir  WaU 
ter,  on  these  singular  remains,  by  Dr 
M^Culloch,  in  his  recent  pnblkation  on 
the  Highlands,  and  Western  Islands. 
By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.R^ 
London  and  Bdinbuigb,  Sec-  lUnstim- 
ted  by  an  Engraving  of  the  Forts.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.   stitched. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Geofge 
Canning,  on  the  State  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Bxitain. 
By  a  friend  of  the  Navy.    Is.  6d. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 
FaAircE— Important  events  have  ta- 
ken place  in  this  country  since  our  last 
publication.  Louis  XVIII.  is  dead,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  now  Charles  X.  of  France. 
The  demise  of  Louis,  which  had  been  < 
long  predicted,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  17th  ult.  Notwithstanding  of  his 
age,  and  the  accumulation  of  his  bodily 
infirmities,  he  seems  to  have  lingered  out 
to  the  last  struggle  of  expiring  nature, 
and  according  to  the  French  papers,  to 
have  been  perfectly  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  which  he  met  with 
great  mental  firmness  and  resignation. 
Charles  X.  is  nearly  67  years  of  age. 
The  following  are  the  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  the  male  sex, 
in  the  order  of  their  succession  to  the 
French  throne : 

1.  Louis  Antoine,  Due  d*Angouleme, 
(now  Dauphin,)  bom  August  6, 1775. 

2.  Henry,  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  son  of 
the  Due  de  Berrl,  born  Sept.  29,  1820. 

3.  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d*Orleans,  bom 
October  6,  1773,  who  married  Maria 
Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sicily, 
by  whom  he  has  male  issue— 

4  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Chartres,  bom 
Sept.  3, 1810. 

5.  Louis  Charles,  Due  de  Nemoens, 
bom  Oct.  25,  1814. 

6.  Francis  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Join- 
▼ale,  bora  August  14,  1818. 

7.  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Pen- 
thicvre,  bom  January  1,  1820  ;  and 

8.  Henry  Eugene,  Due  de  Auroale, 
bom  June  16,  1822. 

Of  that  aiustrious  branch  of  the  Bour- 


bons, the  House  of  Conde,  there  k  bot 
one  individual  remaining,  Louis  Henry 
Joseph,  Due  de  Bourbon,  bom  April  13* 
1756,  who  is  the  ninth  in  the  suocessinn 
to  the  French  Crown. 

On  Wednesday,  23d,  the  remains  of 
Louis  XVIII.  were  removed  in  great 
ftineral  pomp  ft-om  Paris  to  St  Denif. 
The  cofl3n  was  deposited  in  the  Chapel 
of  St  Louis,  where  it   will  remain  for 
some    time  before  it  is  interred.     The 
throng  was  immense  in  the  streets  lead- 
ing from  the  Tuileries  towards  St  Denis, 
but  though  the  gens  d^armes  were  not 
employed  as  usual,  order  and  decency 
prevailed.     On  the  Monday  foUowingy 
the  new  King  made  his  public  entiy  into 
Paris.     He   was  attended  by  a  grand 
cortege  and  vast  concourse  from  the  bar- 
rier, where  he  had  the  keys  of  the  city 
presented  to  him,  with  an  address  fhnn 
the   Municipality,   to   the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  he  was  addressed 
with  a  profusion  of  pious  incense,  b^  the  . 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  cleigy,  and 
thence  to  the  Tuileries.     He  received 
upwards  of  400  petitions  on  his  way, 
and  being  on  horseback,    conversed  A- 
miliarly  with  several  of  the  petitioners. 

The  death  of  Louis  has  caused  no  al- 
teration in  the  French  ministry,  sad 
Charles  has  declared  his  intentioo  to 
change  nothing  of  what  was  established 
by  his  predecessor.  The  first  act  of  bi* 
govemment,  namdy,  a  decree  sbotisb- 
ing  the  censorship  of  the  press,  has  gi^^ 
the  highest  satisfaction  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  people  augur  fro©  this 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  » 
long  continuance  of  prosperity  and  petc^ 
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SPAiir.— Beforo  the  late  desperate  au 
tempts  made  by  the  Constitutionalista 
upon  the  Spanish  coast,  Ferdinand  was 
80  fully  sensible  of  the  little  popularity 
which  he  had  acquired,  and  of  the  total 
impossibility  of  maintaining  himself  with- 
out foreign  aid,  that  he  applied  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  residence  of  the 
French  troops  in  Spain.  The  request 
was  of  course  grantCKl,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Talaru  and  Count  d*Ofalia  having  been 
appointed  Plenipotentiaries  by  both  Go- 
vernments to  discuss  and  fix  the  terms 
and  period  of  this  new  occupation,  it 
was  settled  that  it  should  extend  to  the 
1st  of  January  1825 ;  that  the  number 
of  troops  should  remain  the  same  as  be- 
fore, 43,000  men,  and  that,  besides  the 
places  formerly  holden  by  the  French, 
they  should  garrison  the  cities  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Cordova.  The  consideration 
which  Ferdinand  pays,  or  undertakes  to 
pay,  for  their  assistance,  is  2,000,000 
francs  per  month.  The  Convention  to 
this  effect  was  signed  on  the  30th  of 
Jnne,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  de- 
lay is  demanded  and  conceded  is  stated 
lathe  preamble  to  be,  **  because  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  conceived  that,  in  order 
to  have  time  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  army,  a  prolongation  of  the 
residence  of  the  French  troops  would 
be  usefuL'*— -There  is  no  doubt,  after 
what  has  lately  happened,  that  this  ap- 
plication will  not  be  the  last 

The  miserable  state  of  Spain  seems  to 
be  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  late  abor- 
tive attempt  at  its  liberation.  The  Airy 
of  the  party  whom  the  French  maintain 
in  power,  has  been  raised  to  a  pitch 
hitherto  unparalleled,  and  seems  verging 
on  a  system  of  open  massacre,  similar 
to  that  lately  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
against  the  Greeks.  A  mandate,  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Police,  appears  abso- 
lutely to  authorise  such  a  course,  since 
they  look  more  like  orders  for  a  general 
massacre  than  instructions  to  officers  of 
the  civfl  power  for  a  strict  performance 
of  their  duty.  "  Henceforth,"  says  he, 
**  let  every  one  tremble,  who,  in  serving 
my  orders,  does  not  act  according  to  my 
proper  spirit.  Religion  and  the  King  I 
these  are  the  august  and  truly  sacred 
objects,  whose  defence,  stability,  and 
glory,  are  entrusted  to  the  Police :  trea- 
son and  crime  are  the  horrible  monsters, 
whose  absolute  extermmation  is  our 
principal  duty.  To  aid  and  to  protect, 
with  all  our  force,  the  loyal  defenders  of 
the  Sovereign ;  to  seek  his  enemies  every- 
where; to  follow  them  wherever  they 
endeavour  to  hide  themselves ;  to  intro- 
duce ourselves  into  their  most  secret  ca- 
verns, Bad  persecute  them  to  their  total 
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extermination ;  these  are  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  end.  Unhappy 
he,  who,  fhmi  this  day  henceforward, 
separates  himself  from  this  path  a  single 
step,  a  shigle  line  !  The  stroke  of  a  thun- 
derbolt fVom  a  dark  cloud  is  not  more 
speedy  than  the  castigation  which  will 
overtake  him  !*'  This  system  is  not  yet 
downrightly  acted  upon ;  but  still  exe- 
cutions, sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  forms  of  law,  are  multiplied 
in  every  quarter  of  Spain.  The  national 
militia,  once  supposed  the  bulwark  of  the 
monarchy,  are  disbanded,  and  obliged  to 
deliver  up  their  arms ;  and]  their  place  is 
attempted  to  be  supplied  by  a  body  call- 
ed the  Royalist  Volunteers,  composed  of 
the  most  furious  zealots  of  the  faction  ; 
but  even  these  are  not  presenting  them- 
eelves  in  great  numbers. 

Russia.— The  Emperor  of  Russia  has, 
by  an  Imperial  ukase,  ordered  a  levy  of 
two  men  out  of  every  500  persons  in  his 
dominions,  which,  taking  the  whole  po- 
pulation at  fifty  millions,  will  produce 
200,000"recruits.  Tbe  manif(esto  issued 
on  the  occasion  says,  that  this  force  is  in- 
tended to  replace  the  vacancies  occasioned 
in  his  armies  and  fleets  by  the  '^  ordinary 
diminutions,"  and  the  retirement  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  completed  their  time  of 
service. 

Greece. — ^We  have  of  late  received 
various  and  contradictory  accounts  from 
this  quarter,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  the  real  state  of  affiurs.  It  ap« 
pears,  however,  to  be  established  beyond 
doubt,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  Greeks  had  encountered  the  Turkish 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  the 
Captain  Pacha,  whom  they  had  entirely 
defeated,  destroying  one  ship  of  the  line, 
one  frigate,  several  corvettes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  vessels.  The  Egyptian 
expedition  against  Greece  sailed  from 
Alexandria  on  the  3d  August ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  100 
vessels,  for  tbe  purpose  of  attacking  it. 

ASIA. 
East  Indies.  —  The  latest  advices 
fi-om  Bombay  are  to  the  21st  of  June, 
which  bring  some  interesting  accounts  of 
tbe  progress  of  the  war  against  the  Bur- 
mese. It  appears  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Assum,  their  recent 
conquest.  On  the  8th  March,  the  British 
troops  entered  Gowhatty,  the  capital,  and 
seem  to  have  been  generally  received  as 
deliverers.  The  enemy  had,  during  the 
preceding  night,  evacuated  the  whole  of 
their  stockades  in  and  ac^oining'  to  Gow- 
hatty, and  retired,  as  was  reported,  to 
Boo0Bh|  to  jdn  a  oonaiderable  body  of 
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Birmese  at  that  place.  A  few  loaded  iron 
guns,  a  pair  of  colours,  and  a  dead  body, 
dreadfully  mutilated,  were  found  in  the 
place.  The  Birmese,  it  was  said,  had, 
the  day  befSore  their  retreat,'  blown  four- 
teen Assamese  chieA  (torn  the  cannon*s 
mouth.  The  BritLih  expedition  directed 
agahist  Rangoon,  the  principal  sea-port 
of  the  Birmese,  succeeded  in  its  object, 
and  took  possession  of  the  place  after  no 
great  resistance  ftom  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries; but  the  Birmese  continued  to 
make  a  resistance  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  small  detached  parties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Birmese  had  gained  some  sue* 
cesses  on  the  side  of  Chittagong,  where 
there  was  a  very  small  Company^s  force 
to  oppose  them ;  and  two  large  ships  b^ 
longing  to  Bombay  had  been  ordered  to 
proceed  fh)m  Madras  to  Chittagong,  with 
troops  to  meet  the  enemy  in  that  quarterl 
The  opinion  prevails  at  Bombay  that, 
ftt>m  the  plan  of  resistance  adopted  by 
the  Birmese,  although  the  issue  of  the 
contest  could  hardly  be  doubtAil,  its  du- 
ration would  be  much  greater  than  had 
been  at  first  anticipated. 

AFRICA. 
Cape  Coast.— Dispatches  have  been 
received  fVom  Cape  Coast  Castle,  dated 
the  13th  and  18th  of  July,  announdng 
the  highly  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Ashantees  were  signally  defeated  in  a  ge- 
Deral  action  on  the  11th  of  July.  It  ap- 
pears that  their  temporaiy  success  had 
raised  their  hopes  of  conquest  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  The  barbarian  Sovereign,  Assai 
Tootoo  Quamina,  with  whom  Mr  Du- 
puis  negociated,  is  dead.  His  brother, 
who  succeeded  him  at  the  moment  of 
victory  over  the  late  Sir  Charles  McCar- 
thy, resolved  to  march  down  to  the  coast 
immediately,  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  He 
came  accordingly  with  an  army  of  18,000 
men  ;  but  before  he  made  his  attack,  in 
full  confidence  of  his  approaching  triumph, 
be  sent  a  taunting  message  to  the  Castle, 
telling  them,  that  though  they  might 
raise  their  walls,  and  strengthen  their 
fortiflcatious,  nothing  should  prevent  him 
IVom  overthrowing  'and  destroying  them. 
With  savages  lilce  himself  these  menaces 
might  have  produced  some  effect  in  the 
way  of  intimidation,  but  on  the  English 
garrison  they  were  of  course  wasted.  Vi- 
gorous  preparations  were  made  for  resis- 
tance, and,  when  the  eneAiy  appeared  in 
force  under  the  walls,  all  was  ready  for 
his  reception.  After  some  days,  during 
which  his  purpose  seems  to  have  varied, 
a  general  attack  was  commenced  at  two 
•  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
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until  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  bvba. 
rians  fell  back  in  disorder,  bavii^  sos* 
tained  a  very  heavy  loss.  Our  black 
auxiliaries  fought  vrith  great  bnvciy, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them  to 
their  post  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
The  battle  was  fought  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  fhmi  the  shore.  On  the 
12th  and  13th  some  skirmishes  took  place 
with  detachments  of  the  enemy,  in  whidi 
they  were  again  defeated  with  Umb.  One 
of  the  first  results  of  our  success  wts,  the 
release  of  Mr  Williams,  who  had  so  loi^ 
been  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  AsbanteeSi 
After  the  defeat  the  Ashantee  army  broke 
up,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction.  The 
King  revenged  himself  for  his  discomC- 
ture  by  beheading  four  of  the  ChkCh 
whom  he  had  retaken  after  they  had  d^ 
serted  fhmi  him.  The  British  Vm  k 
very  trifling.  One  ofilcer  only  is  killed, 
Lieutenant  Swanxy,  of  the  Rc^al  Afiican 
corps,  and  seven  rank  and  file  are  woood- 
ed.  The  unorganised  force  of  negroes  ia 
our  service  lost  a  total  of  102  rank  sod 
file  killed,  and  440  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Licut-CoL  Sutherland,  who  oommaoded 
the  British  forces  on  the  day  of  the  rio> 
tory,  came  home  with  the  dispatches  io 
the  Thetis  frigate.  The  charge  had  tben- 
fore  devolved  on  Colonel  Grant. 


AMERICA. 

Mexico.— The  rash  enterprise  of  Aa- 
gustin  Iturbide,  the  discarded  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  to  disturb  ^e  existing  Go- 
vernment of  that  country,  has  tenxiinated 
in  his  capture  and  death.    Itappearsthat 
he  landed  with  a  few  followers,  at  Soto 
la  Marina,  on  the  15th  of  July  last;  aod 
the  ofildal  Gazette  of  Mexico  gives  an 
account  of  his  apprehension  on  the  19tb, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
execution  the  same  evening,  at  six  o*ck)ck, 
at  the  city  of  PadUla,  without  any  other 
ceremony  than  that  of  reading  to  him  a 
decree  of  Congress  of  the  28th  April,  put- 
Ung  him  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  aod 
providmg  for  his  instant  death,  should  he 
ever  be  found  within  the  Mexican  teni* 
tory.      What  he  had  expected  or  ooo- 
templated  only  appears  (torn  a  procIaiiii>- 
tion  issued  on  his  landing,  in  which  he 
says,  he  does  not  return  as  Emperor,  hot 
as  a  soldier  and  a  Mexican,  in  order  to 
contribute,  by  his  counsel  and  his  sword, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  aod 
independence  of  the  state,  against  the  de- 
signs of  the  mother-country  and  the  Holy 
Alliance.     The  Mexican  Congress,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  given  him  do  credit 
for  his  professions,  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  sort  of  provision  to  prpoeed  in 
defiance  to  opposition,  but  to  have  ma 
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blindly -on  hk  ftte.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  nniftcred  any  adherents ;  but  to 
have  been  quietly  taken  and  shot,  olinoat 
as  soon  as  he  landed.  The  midden  ex- 
tinctioo  of  this  enterprise  by  the  Ameri- 
can rulers  displays  an  energy  and  vigi* 
lanee  wbkh  will  greatly  commend  them 
to  fiweign  powers,  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  recognition  of  their  independent 
authority. 

The  Mexican  Government,  to  shew 
their  moderation,  have  brought  forward 
a  proposition  in  Congress  for  settling  a 
peostan  .of  8000  dollars  on  his  widow, 
who,  with  two  of  his  children,  n'as  the 
sharer  of  his  calamitous  expedition,  and 
almost  the  spectatress  of  his  death. 

Pebu — If  the  Royalists  in  Peru  had 
cooUnoed  united^  they  might  have  pro- 
longed the  struggle;  their  dissensions, 
however,  have  put  the  cause  which  they 
support  in  a  Aur  way  to  be  speedily  alto- 
gether  ruined.  Intelligence  concerning 
the  allkirs  of  that  country  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  has  been  brought  by  the 
Lion  schooner,  which  sailed  from  CaTtha- 
gena  on  the  ?d  of  August,  bringing  letters 
and  papers  fh>m  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  to 
the  20th  of  July.  These  papers  contain 
two  dispatches  iVom  Bolivar,  one  dated 
Huanchas,  the  12th  of  May,  and  the 
other  the  middle  of  the  same  month.  The 
first  fully  confirms  the  defection  of  O- 
Jaoeta  and   his  army  from  the  Spanish 
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eause,  to  adopt  that  of  the  Independents, 
whidi  bad  been  previously  reported  in  this 
country  iVom  various  quarters.  It  ap- 
pears that  Caratalla,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  was 
a  Spanish  General,  sent  against  him  by 
the  Viceroy,  La  Sema.  The  junction  of 
Valdez  with  the  Viceroy,  which  the  suc- 
cess of  Olaneta  had  rendered  necessary, 
would  lay  Lima  open  to  the  advance  of 
Bolivar.  The  second  dispatch  expressed 
a  confident  expectation,  that,  after  having 
been  joined  by  the  reinforcements  on  their 
way,  Bolivar  would  be  able  to  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign  before  the  close  of  the 
month.  His  force,  at  the  above  date,  is 
stated  in  the  private  letters  from  Cartba- 
gena  at  14s000men  9  and  it  was  supposed 
that  in  a  few  days  after  he  would  be  joined 
by  considerable  reinforcements  from  Pa- 
nama. About  4000  more  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Valisco,  were  to 
sail  from  Carthagena  on  the  4th  ult.  for 
Chagres,  and  thence  to  proceed  by  way 
of  Panama  to  Peru*  One  of  the  letters 
by  the  Lion,  dated  Bogota,  July  19,  states 
that  the  President  Bolivar,  resolved  to  set 
an  example  of  devotion  to  the  national 
cause,  had  sent  to  Congress  an  offier  to 
surrender  up  to  the  use  of  the  Republic 
the  income  of  30,000  dollars  which  had 
been  assigned  to  hhn  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress* 
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Hdusz  OP  Lords — June  10.— The 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  presented  a  petition 
ttcfin  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  and  signed 
by  all  the  inhabitant  householders,  pray- 
ing for  a  law  to  enable  them  to  provide 
ftw  Aeir  poor  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment.—This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  step 
that  has  been  taken  towards  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  Irish  poor. 

The  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  read  a 
third  time ;  Earl  Damley  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown  admitting  its  neceteity, 
white  they  lamented  and  deprecated  the 
policy  which  rendered  such  a  measure 
necessary.  Lord  Holland  opposed  the 
measure  altogether,  but  did  not  divide 
the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill. 
The  Earl  of  Kingston  opposed  it,  as  un- 
duly fovonrable  to  the  Clergy.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick  vindicated  the  Irish' 
Chmvfa  in  a  long  and  very  able  speech. 
He  exposed  the  exaggeration  of  its  wealth 
which  had  been  put  fnrth,  advisedly  as- 
serting, that  no  Bishop  in  the  South  of 
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Ireland  (the  only  part  with  which  hd 
was  acquainted)  enjoyed  an  income  of 
£.5,000  a-year,  while  the  average  of  tbeir 
emoluments  was  below  £.3,000.  He  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
one  non-resident  clergyman,  possessed  of 
a  living  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Cashel; 
pointed  out  the  fkllacious  appearance  of 
pluralities,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  by  showing  that,  in  one  case,  the 
pluralist  incumbent  of  an  union  of  six 
parishes  derived  but  |£.260  a-year  from 
them  alL  He  then  proceeded  to  contrast 
the  advantage  which  the  country  derived 
from  the  residence  and  expenditure  of  the 
Clergy,  with  the  evils  produced  by  the 
almost  universal  absenoe  of  the  Lay  Pro- 
prietors. Lord  King  ridiculed  the  Right 
Rev.  Prelate*s  defence  of  the  Irish  Church, 
as  by  much  too  complete.     Bill  read. 

15^— The  Scotch  Judicature  Bill  was 
passed. 

The  order  for  hearing  counsel  against 

the  Equitable  Loan  Bill  was  discharged, 

upon  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  26  to  17* 

The  Bin  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a 
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ffecond  time,  by  a  majority  of  17  to  14. 
In  the  twrofold  discoasion  which  led  to 
these  divisions,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Redesdale,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
warmly  opposed  the  measure,  the  Earl  of 
Hardwick  alone  speaking  in  its  finvour. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  professed  to  ap- 
prove of  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
but  declared  that  he  saw  many  objections 
to  the  details. 

The  Bankrupt  Laws  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  alluded  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  adverted  to 
the  new  clauses  which  had  been  added ; 
the  most  important  is  the  one  empower, 
ing  the  commissioners  to  sign  a  bank* 
rupt  certificate,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
sent of  perverse  creditors. 

Lord  Holland  brought  in  a  bill  to  en* 
able  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Deputy 
to  execute  the  offices  of  Earl  Marshal  and 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  without 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

The  Irish  Clergy  Residence  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time.  Lord  King  having  un- 
successfully attempted  to  superadd  a 
clause  disqualifying  all  incumbents,  non- 
resident during  six  weeks,  from  suing  for 
tithes. 

Upon  the  committal  of  the  Marine  In- 
surance Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  no- 
tice, that  he  should  propose,  either  in  the 
shape  of  additional  clauses  or  of  a  sup- 
plementary measure,  certain  protections 
for  the  creditors  of  the  new  joint  compa- 
nies. The  principal  of  these  he  explained 
to  be,  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of  the 
proprietors,  the  continued  liability  of  the 
persons  originally  enrolled,  and  the  power 
reserved  to  the  creditor  to  sue  any  two 
proprietors  whom  he  might  think  proper 
to  select  fbr  that  purpose.  Their  lord- 
ships had  a  conference  with  the  Commons 
io  the  Painted  Chamber  upon  the  Va- 
grant  Act,  which  was  agreed  to,  the 
clauses  objected  to  by  the  Lower  House 
being  given  up. 

21 — ^The  Earl  Marshal*s  QuaUfication 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
stibHUntio, 

Earl  Bathurst  moved  the  thbd  read- 
ing of  the  Slave  L.aws  Consolidation  BilL 
The  Earl  of  Westmorland  objected  strong- 
ly to  a  clause,  which  proposed  to  forbid 
the  transmission  of  slaves  from  island  to 
island  ;  a  clause  which,  he  said,  might 
pr^udice  the  slaves  as  much  as  their 
owners,  by  confining  within  inconvenient 
limits  an  overgrown  population.  He 
moved  that  the  Bill  should  be  recommit- 
ed,  to  get  rid  of  this  clause.  Earl  Ba- 
thurst defended  the  clause  as  indispen- 
sable to  protect  the  slaves  (Vom  the  most 
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cruel  violation  of  their  natoial  ties. 
Eari  of  Rosslyn  supported  tbei 
ment.  The  Marquis  of  Laoadown  de- 
dared  that  he  looked  npoo  the  daiiae  in 
question  as  the  great  recommendwtion  of 
the  BiU.  The  anoendment  was  oegathred, 
and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  paswd. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bexley,  the 
Marine  Insurance  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

24. — The  Marquis  of  Lanadown  ex- 
pressed some  surprise,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intimation  of  an  intention  to  re- 
cognize the  Independent  Govemment  of 
South  America,  given  by  Ministers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Sessioo,  Par- 
liament was  to  be  permitted  to  separate 
without  any  thing  having  been  done  in 
the  matter.  The  Eari  of  Liverpool  ex- 
plained, that  Ministers  were  merely  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  proper  information  frooi 
the  CommisBioners  who  had  been  sent  to 
South  America. 

Lord  Holland  then  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  the  protest  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Ab- 
ingdon, to  consider  of  which  he  had  had 
the  House  summoned.  He  spoke  at 
great  length,  to  show  that  that  part  of  the 
Protest  whkh  ascribed  the  passing  of  the 
Earl  Manha]*s  Qualification  BiU  to  a 
surprise,  was  unfounded,  and  saccecded 
in  proving  that  the  noeasure  was  not  «b- 
expected,  that  it  was  not  introdnced  un- 
til some  time  after  five  oVlock,  and  that 
the  attendance  of  members,  when  It  pass- 
ed, was  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
afterwards,  when  a  penal  law  of  great 
severity  was  agreed  to.  In  conduston, 
he'  moved  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  The  Duke  of  Newcaatis 
and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  defended  their 
conduct ;  the  latter,  however,  explained 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  adopt  that 
part  of  the  protest  which  ascribed  tfat 
passing  of  the  Earl  MarshaPs  Bill  to  a 
surprise.  The  Lord  Chanodlor  obssw 
ved,  that  though  the  passing  of  the  BIB 
m^t  have  been  moved  after  five  o*cloeky 
ito  bdng  taken  out  of  its  proper  plaee 
among  the  orders  of  the  day  wonld  have 
the  eWect  of  a  surprise.  His  Lordship 
proposed  some  amendments  explanatory 
of  this  drcumstance,  which,  with  the  R^ 
solution  proposed  by  Lord  Holland,  were 
agreed  to. 

House  of  CoimoKS.— Jlfoy  Id.— . 
Mr  Calcraft  moved  the  repeal  of  the 
leather-tax,  which  he  designated  as  an 
impolitic  and  unproductive  tax,  only 
producing  £.300,000 — The  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  opposed  the  motiont 
not  because  he  did  not  admit  the  force 
of  the  objections  that  had  been  urged* 
but  because  he  thought  that,  if  there  were 
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£.300,000  to  spare,  there  were  many 
tsze«  maeh  more  objectionable  than  the 
leather-tax.  Lord  Aithorp,  Sir  J.  New- 
port,  Mr  L.  Maberly,  Sir  N.  Colthurst, 
aod  Mr  Maberly,  aeverally  supported  the 
motion.  The  motion  was  eventually  lost 
by  the  small  minority  of  71  to  55.  - 

Scott  Parochial  Slipeitis*  ^ct— The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  moving 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  above  Act,  took  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  raising 
the  stipends  of  the  Scottish  inferior  cler- 
gy to  the  sum  of  £.150  per  annum. — 
There  was,  however,  in  the  Act  which 
had  been  passed  to  ameliorate  their  si- 
tuation, a  provision  that  had  a  very  bad 
effect  The  law  which  provided  for  the 
amount  of  the  salary,  provided  also  that 
a  portion  of  it  should  be  levied  according 
to  the  price  of  grain.  Ttie  Act  was  pass- 
ed in  the  year  1809-10,  when,  as  every 
body  knew,  the  price  of  grain  was  very 
high.  The  average  value  of  every  living 
was  fixed  on  the  price  of  grain  at  the 
period  when  the  demand  was  made,  and 
DO  other.  The  consequence  was,  that 
grain  being  then  high,  the  value  was 
raised  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but 
when  that  article  fell  in  price,  as  it  had 
rtace  done,  the  value  became  proportion- 
ably  lees;  and  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  in  the  Act  authorising  a  re- 
newed valuation.  Therefore  tlie  money 
collected  was  at  present  very  inadequate 
to  raise  the  revenue  of  several  small  li- 
vings to  £.150  per  annum.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  it  would  be  provided  by  the 
bill  which  he  meant  to  Introduce,  that 
the  amount  of  stipend  should  be  regula- 
ted by  the  average  price  of  com  every 
aeven  years.  There  was  another  point 
also  to  which  the  new  measure  would 
have  reference.  The  sum  granted  by 
the  former  Act,  to  keep  up  those  sti- 
pends, was  £.10,000  a-year.  That  sum 
was  not  quite  adequate  to  effect  the  pro- 
posed object.  He  should  therefore  call 
tot  £.2000  per  annum  additionaL  That 
this  sum  slumld  not  be  an  expense  to 
the  public,  he  meant  to  move  for  the  re- 
peal of  part  of  another  Act,  which  grant- 
ed the  sum  of  £.10,000  a-year  for  the 
purpose  of  building  manses.  That  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  three  years,  but  it 
was  never  found  practicable  to  apply  the 
money  thus  voted.  Therefore  this  sum 
of  £.30,000,  which  had  been  granted  for 
three  years,  would  meet  the  additional 
£.8000  a-year  which  it  was  necessary  to 
call  for.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
condnded  by  moving  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions conformably  with  the  above  state- 
ment, which  were  agreed  to. 
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21.— Numerous  petitions  against  the 
Beer  Duties*  Bill  continuing  to  load  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  this  evening 
stated,  that,  although  he  was  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  the  scale  of  duties  was  found- 
ed on  a  just  principle,  still,  as  it  met 
with  much  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  against  it, 
he  should  propose  that  it  be  excluded, 
but  as  to  the  other  portion  of  the  Bill 
which  concerned  the  retail  of  Beer,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  retain  it. 

Mr  Hume  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Combination  Laws, 
Artisans,  &c  founded  on  the  great  body 
of  evidence  collected  by  them,  it  di- 
rects the  Chairman,  Mr  Hume,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  various  Bills,  which 
that  Hon.  Member  gave  notice  he  should 
do  last  night. 

The  House  was  afterwards  occupied 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  wool.  Mr 
S.  Wortley  divided  the  Hoiise  upon  the 
export  clause,  which  was,  however,  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  180  to  20 ;  an  a- 
mendment  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Knatch- 
bull,  reducing  the  duty  from  2d.  to  Id. 
per  pound,  was  carried  on  a  division. 

25.---Mr  Lambton  presented  a  long 
petition  from  Mr  Buckingham,  Editor 
and  Proprietor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
The  petition  stated,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  found  a  censorship  in  In- 
dia, and  abolished  it.  He,  however,  was 
iVequently  oflfbnded  by  Mr  Buckinghan/s 
political  criticism  in  the  Calcutta  Journal^ 
and  as  fVequently  admonished  him  to 
he  more  careful,  under  pain  of  being 
sent  out  of  India.  Mr  Adam,  the  tem- 
porary Governor,  soon  after  the  Noble 
Marquis  had  left  -India,  executed  the  de- 
poruition  of  Mr  Buckingham.  This  was 
the  main  point  of  complaint  Mr  Wynn» 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
contented  himself  with  saying,  that  Mr 
Buckingham  had,  in  January  last,  com- 
menced proceedings,  in  order  to  4>ring 
the  subject  to  a  judicial  issue,  and  that 
therefore  Parliament  ou^ht  not  to  inter- 
fere. Mr  Hume  gave  an  account  of  a 
proposition  made  by  twenty-three  out  of 
twenty-four  Directors  to  Mr  Canning, 
when  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  rescind  the  Marquis  of  Hastings*  Act, 
and  restore  the  c^tensorship,  which  Mr 
Canoing  kept  locked  up  until  he  left  of- 
fice. He  thought  it  a  misfortune  for 
India  that  Mr  Canning  did  not  go  to 
that  country  as  Governor-General.  Mr 
Canning  admitted  the  locking  up  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Directors,  and  withhold- 
ing the  assent  of  the  Crown ;  contrasted 
the  regulations  of  the  Marquisses  of  Wei- 
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losley  and  HastingSi  and  highly  eulogized 
Lord  Amherst.  He  said  he  should  as 
soon  believe  that  Lord  Amherst  had  be- 
come a  tiger,  as  that  he  had  turned  a 
tyrant.  It  would  be  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  physical  phenomenon  he  had  ever 
beard  of.  Mr  Denman  maintained  that 
an  amiable  private  man  might  become  an 
oppressor  when  he  got  into  power.  Mr 
Adam  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  a 
most  gentle  and  amiable  youth  he  had 
been,  yet  the  act  here  charged  against 
him,  and  made  out  by  his  own  defence, 
was  utterly  unjustifiable.  Mr  Bucking- 
ham had  taken  his  advice  professionally. 
His  advice  had  been,  not  to  attempt  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  and  Mr  Buckingham 
bad  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  bringing 
the  case  into  a  Court  of  Justice.  Mr 
Astell,  Sir  C.  Forbes,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  had  spoken  at  length  before  Mr 
Canning  had  risen.  Sir  Francis  recom- 
mended a  distinct  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject, besides  the  more  general  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  press  in  India,. which 
3)Cr  Lambton  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  early  in  the  next  Session. 
Mr  Lambton  dtclined  moving  for  an  in- 
quiry. His  object  was  publicity.  There 
was  no  division,  afler  the  discussion,  up* 
on  the  presentation  of  Mr  Buckingham's 
petition. 

27.— Several  pj^titions  were  presented ; 
among  them  was  one  from  a  Mr  Blount, 
of  Staffbrdshire,  a  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman,  complaining  of  the  circulation, 
In  his  neighbourhood,  by  a  Doctor  Bell, 
of  a  theological  work  called  "  The  Pro-, 
testant's  Catechism,"  in  which  were  con- 
tained many  unjust  imputations  upon 
Roman  Catholics.  T^e  petition  added, 
that  this  work  had  at  first  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  in  Ire- 
land, but  it  was  quickly  suppressed,  on 
account  of  its  illiberal  testimony  ;  and  it 
was  now  circulated  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Chilstian 
Knowledge.  Mr  Peel  expressed  regret 
that  any  thing  caculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  had  been  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  admitted  the  correctness  of 
the  statement,  that  ^'  the  Protestant's  Ca- 
techism'*  had,  on  account  of  its  offensive 
tendency,  been  discontinued  in  the  Irish 
schools. 

Mr  Hmne  then  moved  for  returns  of 
all  the  persons  committed  on  criminal 
charges  to  the  different  gaols  of  England 
and  Wales,  during  the  year'  1823,  with 
the  names  of  the  committing  Magistrates. 
He  stated  that  hia  object  was  to  warn 
Magbtrates  against  rash  committals ;  and 
entered  into  a  long  calculation,  to  show 
the  disparity  between  the  proportion  of 
fionvictions  to  committals  in  different  dis- 
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trict8,a  disparity  whkh  caaid  only  be 
explained  by  the  hypothesis,  that,  in  tha 
places  where  the  proportion  of  oonvictmis 
to  committals  was  least.  Magistrates  wa« 
somewhat  careless  of  the  grounds  apon 
which  they  committed.  Mr  Feel  oppoa. 
ed  the  motion  as  invidious,  and  tending 
to  lower  the  Magistracy^in  the  opinion  of 
the  public.  He  vindicated  the  gencnl 
honour  and  justice  of  the  unpaid  Magis- 
tracy, and  made  a  specific  defence  fag 
some  of  the  stipendiary  Magiatxates, 
whom  Mr  Hume  had  attacked  on  a  for- 
roer  evening.  Mr  Denman  supported 
Mr  Hume*8  motion.  He  ridicoted  tbe 
practice  of  complimenting  the  Ma^a- 
trates  whenever  any  allusion  was  made  to 
them.  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  Mr  H.  Som- 
ner,  Mr  Curwen,  Lord  Stankj,  Sir  C 
Burrell,  Mr  Dickenson,  and  Mr  Lockbart» 
opposed  the  motion.  Mr  Hume  propoacd 
to  withdraw  it  for  the  present,  bot  Mr 
Peel  refused  to  listen  to  any  term  of  ccm- 
promise ;  and  en  a  division,  the  wiorton 
was  rejected  by  a  majcoity  of  81  to  8. 

2a — Counsel  were  heard  against  the 
Marine  Insurance  Bill,  and  after  soma 
4tBCussion,  tbe  second  reading  of  tJke  BBl 
was  carried  by  a  minority  of  51  to  S3. 

On  tbe  third  reading  of  tbe  Irish  Cler- 
gy Residence  Bill,  Mr  Hume  proposed  a 
clause,  disabling  every  beneficed  cdeigj- 
man  fVom  the  recovery,  by  action  or  otfacs- 
wise,  of  tithe  for  any  year  during  nine 
months  of  which  be  had  not  resided  np- 
on  his  benefice.  Sir  J.  Newport  aeoond- 
ed  the  motion.  Mr  Goulbum  opposed  it, 
as  imposing  a  pecuniary  penal  restriction 
upon  a  body  of  men  who  were  entitled 
to  admira^on  and  support.  Tbe  motion 
was  rejected  withopit  a  division,  and  the 
Bill  passed. 

31 Mr  Pkinket  pieaented  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Assodation,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  in  its  recommenda- 
tion ;  to  one  passage  only — a  passage  re- 
flecting in  the  grossest  manner  upon  tbe 
hierarchy  of  the  BstaUidied  Church — he 
objected  ;  but  his  okjection  only  went  to 
the  impolicy  of  introducing  polemics  in- 
to^ a  political  petition. 

Mr  Brownlow  then  presented  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  a  number  of  freemen  and 
freeholders  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
seditious  and  inflammatory  conduct  of 
*^  the  Catholic  Association**  (tbe  body 
whose  petition  Mr  Plunkett  had  just  prs- 
sented.)  The  Honourable  Member  then 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  by 
which  this  body  had  laboured  to  eiasps- 
rate  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  against  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects,  against  the 
Church,  the  Magistracy*  and  even  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  alluded  somewhat 
pointedly  to  a  verj  prevalent   opinioa 
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MMDOog  the  best  hUbriDed  penoos  in  Ire* 
UumL,  that  this  associiidoo  confided  in  the 
frvoar  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  more 
particvlarly  in  theooonnranoe  of  the  Attor- 
nef  General,  who,  though  he  bad  been 
found  ao  prompt  to  visit  with  the  thun- 
der* of  the  prerogative  the  ^'  bet4le>throw« 
era^  in  the  theatre,  had  patiently  looked 
OB  fbr  months  at  the  illegal  and  incendi- 
vj  procticee  of  this  association.  In  con* 
duaioo,  Mr  Brownlow  begged  to  explain, 
that  he  bad  been  misrepresented  as  hav* 
ing,  on  a  former  evening,  reprobated,  the 
Orange  institution— such  was  not  the 
case  ;  be  was  himself  an  Orangeman,  and 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  unnecessa- 
ry  processions,  which  had  sometimes  pro- 
duced disorder,  he  would  never  cease  to 
admire  the  principles  of  the  institution* 
Mr  Pluaket  defended  his  forbearance  to- 
wards the  Catholic  Association,  of  the 
legality  of  whose  proceedings  he  refused 
to  say  any  thing.  He  was,  he  said,  an 
caemy  to  left-handed  justice ;  and  hav- 
ing Tefksed  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
k^gality  of  the  Catholic  Asaodation,  he  at 
•nee  pronounced  the  Orange  Society  il- 
legal; and  promised  to  prosecute-  Mr 
Brownlow,  if  he  were  satisfied  of  that 
gentlemaQ*s  connection  with  it.  The 
debate  was  prolonged  to  a  great  length. 

The  Game  Bill  was  thrown  out,  on  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading,  after  a  short 
debate.  The  amendment,  to  read  the  Bill 
that  day  six  months,  was  piopoeed  by  Sir 
John  Shelly,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
12Uto  103. 

Jume  l.-.-Mr  Brougham  brought  for- 
vard  the  subject  of  the  late  Missionary 
ia  Demerara,  Mr  Smith,  find  after  a 
masterly  speech,  concluded  by  moving, 
**•  That  a  bumble  address  be  presented  to 
bis  Majesty,  representing  ihat  this  Housct 
having  taken  into  its  most  serious  consi- 
deration tlie  papers  laid  before  them,  re- 
latisg  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  Missionary 
Id  the  colony  of  Deiaerara,  deem  it  their 
duty  now  to  declare,  that  they  contem- 
plate, with  serious  alarm  and  deep  sorrow, 
the  violation  of  law  and  justice  which  is 
maoifosted  in  these  unexampled  proceed^- 
Ings,  and  moat  earnestly  praying  that 
Ins  Mi^jesty  will  be  gradoasly  pleased  to 
adopt  such  measures,  as,  in  his  Royal 
wisdom,  may  aeem  meet,  for  such  a  just 
mnd  humane  administration  of  the  law  in 
that  eolony,  as  may  protect  the  voluntary 
instructors  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as  the 
lest  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects,  from  op- 
firession.**  Mr  Wilmot  Horton  defend- 
0d  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  and 
Military  Tribunal  of  Demerara,  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  charges  alleged  against 
ihe  deceased  Missionary.    Sir  J.  Mack- 


intoeh  followed  in  support  of  the  motion^ 
which  Mr  Scarlett  opposed,  on  the  grocmd 
that  it  was  too  strongly  worded.  On  tha 
suggestion  of  Mr  Cunning,  the  debate  was 
then  adjourned,  Dr  Lushington  being  in 
possession  of  the  House.  The  subject 
received  an  unexpected  interruption  on 
Wednesday  night ;  in  the  progress  of 
some  business  of  inferior  interest,  it  was 
discovered,  at  six  o*ctock,  that  there  were 
but  thirty -one  members  in  the  Houses 
when  an  adjournment  of  course  took 
place.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  re* 
sumption  of  the  debate  was  fixed  for  Fri- 
day next,  the  Whitsun  holidays  in  the 
meantime  intervening. 

3. — Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition 
flt>m  some  persons  of  Stokesley  (York- 
shire), comphiining  of  the  restriction' im- 
posed  upon  firee  discussion  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  works  upon  disputed  points  of 
theology.  The  Honourable  Member  for 
Aberdeen  professed  bis  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  the  petitioners.  Mr  M.  A. 
1'aylor  animadveited,  with  some  severity, 
upon  this  claim  of  license  for  blasphe- 
mous publications.  Mr  Hum^  charac- 
terlsied  these  animadversions  as  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  Mr  Taykir  indignantly  re^ 
pelled  the  imputation  of  cant,  of  which 
he  had  the  utmost  abhorrence;  but  ha 
said  there  was  a  wide  difference  between* 
a  repugnance  to  cant,  and  an  indulgence 
to  blasphemy.  Mr  W.  Smith  and  Sir 
R.  Wilson  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  The  petition  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  as  was  another  to  the  same 
effbct,  from  a  person  named  O'Neill. 

The  Marine  Insurance  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed,  after  a  short  but 
lively  debate,  in  which  the  measure  was 
attacked  by  Alderman  Thompson,  Sir  P. 
Ommaney,  Mr  Robertson,  Mr  T.  Wil* 
son,  Mr  Plummer,  Mr  Grenfell,  and  Sir 
C.  Forbes ;  and  defended  by  Mr  BuxtoD« 
There  were  four  several  divisions ;  upon 
which  the  measure  was  approved  by  ma- 
jorities of  33  to  22^33  to  12-^7  to 
12 — and  30  to  7.  The  second  divisioa 
waa  upon  a  whimsical  proposal  by  Sir  P. 
Ommsney,  that  the  act  should  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  year  of  our  Lord 

iooa 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pray- 
ing that  the  House  might  not  sanction 
the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  for 
the  regulation  of  paupers  in  Scotland. 
The  Learned  Lord  observed,  that  this 
petitk>n  came  rather  late,  as  the  Bill  was 
already  withdrawn ;  but  he  hoped  that, 
after  a^strong  opinion  expressed  against 
it  by  so  numerous  and  reqaectable  a  body 
•s  the  petitioners,  the   Hon.   Member 
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(Mr  Kennedy)  would  not  again  introduce 
tbe  measure  next  Session.  Mr  Kennedy 
said,  he  could  not  let  slip  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that,  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments 
Ailly  on  this  subject,  they  had  been  mis- 
represented and  garbled  in  the  accounts 
which  went  forth  to  the  public.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4h — A  message  from  the  Lords  an- 
nounced that  their  Lordships  had  pass- 
ed an  Act,  dispensing  with  the  taking  of 
certain  oaths  by  Mr  Krskine,  previously 
to  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  of 
which  hid  ancestor  had  been  deprived ; 
and  they  prayed  tbe  concurrence  of  the 
Commons ;  after  a  few  observations  from 
Mr  Peel  and  Mr  Brougham,  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  it  went  throi^;h  all  iU  stages, 
and  was  passed. — In  moving  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Transportation  of  Offto- 
ders*  Bill,  Mr  Peel  took  occasion  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  were  directed  to  ren- 
der much  more  effectual  the  punishment 
of  transportation,  by  empowering  the 
Crown  so  to  class  offenders,  after  their 
removal  to  New  South  Wales,  that  the 
greater  criminals  should  have  a  consider- 
able additional  punishment  still  to  under- 
*ga— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  moved  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  New  Churches  BiU 
should  be  brougtot  up,  CoL  Davies  and 
Mr  Leycester  opposed  the  grant  Some 
other  Members  spoke  shortly,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  42 
to  9. 

10 — Mr  Brownlow  called  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  petition  against 
the  Catholic  Association,  which  he  had 
presented  on  a  former  night ;  and  Messrs 
Canning,  and  Horace 'Twiss,  expressed 
their  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body. 

1 1.^-Breach  qfPrivilege.^^Mr  Gourm 
ldi^..^bortly  afrer  the'^mceting  of  the 
House,  as  Mr  Brougham  was  passing 
through  the  lobby,  be  was  assaulted  and 
•truck  across  the  shoulders  by  a  person, 
whom  the  Learned  Gentleman  recognised 
to  be  a  Mr  Gourlay,  whom  he  had  seen 
about  three  years  ago,  when  he  applied 
to  him  (Mr  fi.)  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House  from  him.  He.  now  address- 
ed him,  and^exclaimed,  '^  You  have  be- 
trayed m»**  To  what  act  of  his  this 
could  apply,  he  (Mr  B.)  pould  not  con- 
jecture ;  but  from  what  he  hadiheard  of 
this  person,  and  of  his  conduct  at  diflfcr- 
eot  times,  he  was  inclined  to  credit  what 
had  been  reported  of  him,  namely,  "  that 
be  was  at  times  deranged."g  Under  these 
eircnmstanocs,  hejefr  the  matter 'to^  be 
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dealt  with  as  the  House  might  detenirioei 
Mr  Secretary  Peel  agreed  in  the  opinioB 
given  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Windicl- 
sea  of  the  state  of  Mr  Go«irlay*s  mind. 
Mr  Hume  thought  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  adverted 
to  the  eccentric  conduct  of  Mr  Goorli^, 
on  various  occasions,  and  especially  to 
his  perseverance,  for  several  weeks,  in  la- 
bouring with  common  paupers,  breaking 
stones  upon  the  public  roads.  Mr  Wym 
thought,  if  Mr  Gourlay  was  in  this  state, 
he  ought  not  to  be  at  large.  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  an  under  tone,  observed,  tbst 
on  a  common  case,  the  House  wooW  hire 
had  the  oflTending  party  to  the  bar,  to 
have  heard  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
own  defence ;  but  it  appeared  useless  to 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  He  tof- 
gested,  that  the  most  expedient  coone 
for  the  House  would  be  to  continue  hkn 
in  custody,  until  inquiry  could  be  msdt. 
Mr  Brougham  said,  that,  as  far  as  he  w» 
concerned,  he  wished  no  steps  to  be  ts- 
ken  against  the  individual ;  to  him  (Bfr 
Brougham)  there  could  be  no  persantl 
hostility,  as  tat  three  years  there  had 
been  no  sort  of  eomnuinication  between 
them.  Mr  Canning  then  moved  tbst 
Mr  Gourlay  do  sund  committed.  Tbti 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
physicians,  appointed  to  visit  Mr  Goer- 
lay,  he  was  subsequently  placed  onder 
restraint ;  and  at  the  prorogation  of  Psr- 
Uament,  being  discharged  from  c""^ 
ment,  he  was  immediately  apprehendea 
under  a  warrant  of  the  Bow-street  Ms* 
gistrates,  and,  after  a  long  exsmiisi- 
tion,  was  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  with  directions  that  ev«y 
attention  should  be  shown  to  him.— 
Here  the  unfortunate  gentleman  stiU  coo-> 
tinuee. 

The  debate  in  the  case  of  the  anftr- 
tunate  Mr  Smith  of  Demerara  fi^  then 
resumed.      Dr    Lushington  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  review  of  the  evidence, 
which  he  analysed  with  great  tkiM    He 
contended  that  it  clearly    proved   wt. 
Smith  to  have  had  no  idea  of  an  intended 
revolt,  and  consequently   to  bare  b^ 
guilty  of  no  misprision  of  treason.    He 
showed  that  the  unfortunate  Misrfonsry 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  diJtw**"^ 
which  took  place  among  the  n^roes,  bat 
that  the  real  causes  were  ***«**^""^2e 
acting  ftt)m  them  excessive  labour— »* 
subjecting  them  to  severe  punishments— 
the  restraining  them  from  religiou*  wor- 
ship— and  the  withholding  from  f**"  ' 
knowledge  of  his  Majesty's  benevolent  in- 
structions for  their  good.   DrLuihlngton 
ftilly  admitted  the  lespecuWUty  of  Mr 
Wray's  character  as  a  dvil  Judge,  b«i «' 
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potedy  wUb  greatyocoe)  theimproprietj  of 
tliai  genUeiiian'8  conduct  as  a  Member 
of  the  Court  Martial ;  and  he  concluded 
with  a  spirited  peroration,  claiming  for 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in- 
Demenura  the  protection  of  English  jus- 
tice; 

Mr  Tindal,  on  the  other  hand,  deli?er« 
ed  an  able  argument  on  the  Dutch  Law, 
by  which  he  stated  misprision  to  be  equal 
in  guilt  to  treason,  and  observed,  that  un- 
der that  law  the  planters  would  have  been 
Mr  Smith's  juc^ges;  from  which  con- 
sadcrations  he  inferred,  that  the  trying  of 
the  prisoner  by  Martial  Law  was  favour- 
ablet  and  not  prejudicial  to  him. 

Mr  J.  Williams  maintained  that  Mar- 
tial Law  was  in  truth  no  law  at  all ;  and 
deprecated  the  sanction  of  the  House  be- 
ing  given  to  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  un- 
der colour  of  whatever  law  it  might  have 
been  perpetrated. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  he 
himself  might  not  have  come  to  the  same 
oooclnsion  as  the  members  of  the  Court 
Martial,  but  that  there  was  no  ground  to 
think,  their  judgment  malicious  or  cor- 
rupt ;  and,  without  some  such  motive, 
they  would  not  deserve  the  strong  cen- 


sure conveyed  in  the  motion  of  Mr 
Brougham. 

Mr  Wilberforce  defended  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr  Smith,  whom  he  said  he  must 
ever  r^^ard  as  a  martyr  to  the  faithfiil 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Christian 
teacher. 

Mr  Canning  professed  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  Dutch  Colonial  Law. 
to  know  how  far  it  might  justify  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  Mr  Smith,  but  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  that  individual,  if  not  high- 
ly criminal,  yet  certainly  blameable,  in 
not  revealing  to  the  Local  Authorities  all 
he  knew  of  the  intentions  of  the  slav^ 
He  disclaimed.on  the  part  of  Government, 
all  indifference  towards  the  interests  df 
religion,  and  gave  full  credit  to  Mr 
Brougham  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  the  subject  before  the  House; 
though  he  thought  the  censure  which  was 
called  for  by  Mr  Brougham's  motion 
not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Mr  Denman  followed  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  replied,  and  the 
house  divided,  when  there  appeared — Pot 
the  motion  147 — Against  it  193^Ma- 
jority  against  the  motion  46. 
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Bursting  of  an  internal  lake  in  York* 
tMre, — On  Thursday  the  2d  instant,  with- 
in four  miles  of  the  village  of  Haworth, 
near  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  at  about  six 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  a  part  of  the  high 
lands,  on  the  moors,  opened  into  chasms, 
and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  yards 
in  some  places,  exhibiting  all  over  a  rag- 
ged, chioky  appearance,  and  forming 
two  principal  concavities,  the  one  AiU  two 
hundred,  and  the  other  not  less  than  six 
hundred  yards  in  circumference.  From 
these  issued  two  immense  volumes  of 
muddy  water,  which,  uniting  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  yards  from  their 
•oarces,  constituted,  for  about  two  hours, 
an  overwhelming  flood,  generally  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards  in  width,  sometimes 
sixty,  and  seldom  less  than  three  or  four 
yards  in  depth.  This  dark  slimy  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  water  followed  the  course 
of  a  rivulet,  overflowing  its  banks  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  each  side,  and 
to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  immediate  eruption.  AU  this  way 
there  was  deposited  a  Mack  moorish  sub- 
stance, varying  from  three  to  thirty-six 
inches  in  depth,  and  mixed,  oocasionally, 
with  sand  and  rocky  fragments,  pieces  of 
timber,  and  uprooted  trees,  that  were 


borne  along  by  the  impetuous  torrents 
This  heavy  and  powerful  torrent  entirely 
broke  down  one  solid  stone  bridge,  mada 
huge  breaches  in  two  Qthers,  clogged  up 
and  stopped  four  or  ^ve  mills,  laid  flat 
and  destroyed  whole  fields  of  com,  and 
overthrew  to  the  foundation  several 
hedges  and  walls.  It  also  entered  some 
houses,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  and 
terror  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of 
the  eruption,  the  clouds  were  copper* 
coloured,  gloomy,  and  lowering ;  the  at- 
mosphere was  strongly  electrified,  and 
unusually  close  and  sultry;  and  there 
was  loud  and  frequent  thunder,  preceded 
by  much  zigzag  ligbtnhig,  pcculiariy  glar- 
ing and  vivid.  An  hour  before  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring ;  but  the 
wind  quickly  rose,  almost  to  a  hurricane, 
and  after  blowing  hard  Aroip  six  to  eight 
o'clock,  sunk  again  into  a  profound  calm ; 
at  which  time  the  heavy  rain,  which  had 
continued  all  the  while,  ceased,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  floating  clouds, 
the  sky  was  nearly  serene.  On  the  6th, 
the  river  Aire,  at  I.«eds,  continued  to  pre- 
sent the  most  extraordinary  appearance, 
being  exactly  of  the  colour  of  the  grounds 
of  coifoe.  All  the  fish  in  the  river  were 
poisoned,  and  the  woollen  manufactures, 
dye-houses,  &c.  upon  its  banks  are  com* 
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pIMely  at  a  stand.  It  wlu  aofne  time  be» 
fore  the  waters  of  the  river  could  be  used 
ior  any  culinary  purpose.  The  village  of 
Haworth  is  about  24  milea  fh>jD  Leeds. 
'  ll,^Oyttcr  Bank*. — The  Magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  have  for  time  immemo- 
rial permitted  the  fishennen  of  Newhavea 
to  fish  the  oyster-banks  belonging  to  the 
city  gratis ;  with  a  restriction,  however, 
on  the  price  charged  in  the  Edinburgh 
market.  At  one  period  of  the  season 
they  were  not  allowed  to  charge  more 
than  8s.  a  |iundred,  and  at  another  period 
Is.  6d.  For  the  present  season,  the  Ma« 
gistrates  have  let  their  oyster-banks  to 
the  same  fishermen  at  a  rent  of  £.50, 
with  this  single  condition,  that  the  oys* 
ters  drawn  from  them  shall  be  exposed  to 
sate  in  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  ;  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  take 
whatever  price  they  maybritig  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
mrrangement  will  benefit  the  fishermen. 

16. — On  Friday, workmen  began  to  take 
down  the  statue  of  King  Charles  H.  in 
the  Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh,  pre- 
vious to  its  undergoing  a  thorough  repair^ 
after  braving  wind  and  weather  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
There  is  no  record  by  whom,  or  at  whose 
expense  it  was  erected.  It  was  not  till 
Monday  afternoon  that  every  thing  was 
in  readmess  to  remove  the  statue  from  the 
pedestal,  which  was  done  with  every  pos- 
sible cate.  For  half  an  hour  the  ponder- 
ous weight  of  horse  and  man,  supposed 
not  less  than  five  tons,  hung  suspended 
In  the  air,  owing  to  tl^e  tackle  not  work- 
ing f^ly  ;  every  thing  at  length  going 
right,  the  statue  was  laid  on  two  bags  of 
matting  on  the  top  of  strong  sloping  tim- 
bers, on  which  it  slided  down  to  a  bed  of 
sand  in  a  wooden  inclosure  prepared  for 
its  reception.  When  the  statue  was  with- 
in two  or  three  inches  of  reaching  its  re- 
cumbent posture  on  the  slips,  the  ring  in 
the  church  wall,  through  which  the  guy 
ropes  were  passed,  gave  way,  and  caused 
considerable  alarm,  but  no  accident  oc- 
curred. A  great  crowd  attended,  among 
which  a  gentleman  had  his  pocket  picked 
of  £.13. 

JtO-^Opcratives  of  OlMg(fw,~^lnce 
the  abolition  of  the  combination  laws, 
the  cottOn-spinners  and  other  workmen 
about  Glasgow  have  formed  themselves 
into  associations,  and  many  of  them  have 
endeavoured,  by  various  acts  of  outrage 
and  violence,  to  compel  their  employers 
to  accede  to  any  regulations  they  chose 
to  dkute;  but  hitherto  their  unlawful 
doings  have  only  brought  evil  on  their 
own  heads.  On  the  16th,  two  of  the 
weavers,  named  Allen  a^  M'Both,  were 
tried  before  the  justices  of  peace  of  Oks*; 
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gow,  for  a  ooosjptrusf  against  Mr  Peter 
Hutclunson,  manufocturer,  ^to  root  him 
oat  of  the  trade^  by  a  system  of  iotiini- 
dation.  They  were  found  Gaitty,  and 
sentonced  to  imprisonment  for  30  dtyt, 
Mr  Hutchinson,  when  sentence  was  pro. 
nounced,  begged  that  the  culprits  might 
be  discharged  without  punishment,  and 
his  agent,  after  the  court  had  broke  n^ 
repeated  to  them  and  their  agent  bis  de- 
sire to  pass  from  the  execnttoo  of  the 
warrant  The  answer  returned  vst, 
^'  that  they  had  no  objection  to  be  dis- 
charged, provided  Mr  Hutchinson  voold 
admit  that  they  were  innocent,  aod  tbst 
the  ass(k:iation  to  which  they  betooged 
had  done  nothing  unlawful.**  As  Mr 
Hutchinson,  however,  was  not  prepared 
to  make  these  concessiona,  the  men  were 
sent  to  jail. 

AtsocktU  Synod  and  Mr  Fletcher^ 
The   United   Associate  Synod  of  Sece* 
ders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  assem- 
bled In   Edinburgh,   on  Tuesday,  and, 
next  day,  took  up  an  appeal  firom  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  Minister  of  U»e 
Albion  Chapel,  London,  firoro  a  decimn 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  London, 
refusing  to  put  into  distinct  pfopowtioiis 
the  charges  which  they  had  substantially 
adopted  against  him.:  and  also  a  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  cause  by  the  Presby- 
tery, in  respect  to  the  fama  against  Mr 
Fletcher,  that  he  had  violated  a  pronu« 
of  marriage,  which  he  bad  plighted  to  the 
daughter  of  a  highly-respectable  member 
of  the  Secession  Church  ;  and  also  a  com- 
plaint to   the  Presbytery,    against  Mr 
Fletcher,  by  several  of  his  elders,  that 
he  had  dispensed  the  Lord's  Sapper  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Session.    A 
long  discussion  ensued,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  Synod  came  to  the  followinf 
decision  :— "  Find  it  proved  by  Mr  Flet- 
cher's letter,  and  by  his  confeaskw,  psr* 
ticularly  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
promise'of  marriage,  aggravated  by  the 
duplicity  of  his  conduct,  and  by  atfff' 
tions  of  innocence,  which,  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  confession,  he  has  fie- 
quently  repeated,  and  by  the  calnmnJoo* 
charges  he  has  preferred  against  the  ft- 
mily  of  which  the  lady  is  a  member,  and 
against  others  who  took  a  most  fneodtf 
interest  in  this  business :  and  that  in  dis* 
pensing  the  Lord's  Supper  in  oppoai^ 
to  the  deed  of  the  Session,  he  has  acted 
in  a  manner  subversive  of  the  order  of 
the   Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  that  his 
oftnce  in  this  case  is  aggravated  bf  the 
eharges  which  he  preferred  against  the 
members  of  his  Session ;  and  that,  «J 
these  oifonces  be  is  liable  tocts^^ 
The  Synod  then  proceeded  togiv«J<>^ 
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ment  with  respeet.to  the  censure  wbtcfa 
should  be  inflicted,  and  after  long  rea* 
soning,  agreed,  **  that,  for  the  offences 
of  which  he  had  been  found  guilty,  he 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  and  from  church-fellowship, 
until'^next  meeting  of  Synod  ;  and  that  he 
shall  be  summoned  to  attend  said  meet- 
ing, in  order  that  he  may  be  rebuked  at 
the  bar  of  this  Court,  and  that  he  may 
be  farther  dealt  with  as  they  shall  see 
cause,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church :  and  the  Synod  hereby  suspends 
Mr  Fletcher,  and  appoints  accordingly, 
whh  certification.**  It  appears,  that  when 
this  sentence  was  intimated  to  Mr  Flet- 
cher, those  friends  of  his  who  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  Albion  Chapel,  encouraged 
him  to  resist  the  decree  of  the  Synod ; 
and  on  Sunday  the  25th,  when  a  depu- 
tation, from  -Chat  body  demanded  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit,  it  was  refiised,  and 
Mr  Fletcher  performed  the  service  as 
usnaL  On  the  Wednesday  following,  a 
public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Albion  Chapel  took  place,  when  resolu- 
tkms,  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Synod 
Court,  and  expressive  of  a  determination 
to  support  Mr  F.  were  carried  unani- 
moosly.  Next  Sunday,  Mr  Fletcher  in- 
thnated  to  his  congr^ation,  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  some  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  dissented  from  the  Synod's 
opi^on.  to  petition  that  body  to  review 
their  sentence.  This  advice,  he  said,  he 
intended  to  follow,  and  if  at  their  next 
meeting  they  refused  to  withdraw  their 
decree,  he  would  then  make  his  bow  and 
leave  them. 

AVTUMK  CnunnTS— JMJkt^  Sep^ 
Uimber  4. — ^Thooe  were  only  two  cases  for 
trial  at  this  court.  William  Burton, 
watchmaker  in  Dnnse,  for  breach  of 
tHist,  in  appropriating  to  himself  two 
watches  whidi  had  been  left  with  him  to 
rqpair,  was  sentenced  to  ten  months  im- 
priaoament  in  the  jail  of  Greenlaw.  Pour 
men,  Quin,  Docharty,  M'Callum,  and 
Wilson,  were  tried  for  stealing  two 
guinea-notes  from  James  Davidson,  ma- 
son in'  Ancrum,  al  St.  BosweU's  fafr, 
and  found  guilty.  Quin  to  be  transport- 
ed for  seven  years,  and  the  others  con- 
fined eighteen  months  in  the  Castle  of 
Jedburgh. 

Dumfries^  September  a— James  M*Ar- 
thur,  mariner,  accused  of  murder,  was 
outlawed.  Christopher  Edgar  and  Wil- 
liam Edgar  pleaded  guUiy  of  stealing  a 
horse  m  the  parish  of  Dairy,  and  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years  transportation. 
The  jounger  culprit  is  a  mere  boy, 
grandson  to  the  elder.  WiUiam  Gal- 
braith,  Daniel  Galbraith,  and  Patrick 
Doyle,  three  ragged  illitente  ladi,  and 
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all  very  young,  pari  of  a  gang  of  thieves* 
pleaded  guilty  of  various  acts  of  house- 
breaking. Doyle  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years  banishment,  and  the  two  Galbraitha 
to  eighteen  months  imprisonment  in 
Dumfries  JaiL  Patrick  Jose  pleaded 
guilty  to  housebreaking,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years  transportation. 
Wm.  Richardson  was  accused  of  assault- 
ing Thos.  Morrison.  It  appeared  Richards 
son  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog.  Morrison 
challenged  him  for  it,  on  which  Richard- 
son knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him. 
The  lad  was  soon  after  taken  to  the  In- 
firmary,  where  he  died.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he  died  of  Typhus  fever, 
and  had  been  complaining  before  the  as- 
sault. The  Depute  Advocate,  in  conse- 
quence, departed  from  the  principal  charge, 
and  the  panel  was  found  guilty  of  the  as- 
sault, and  sentenced  to  be  fined  in  £.40, 
and  find  security  to  keep  the  peace  for 
three  years,  under  a  penalty  of  £.200. 

Ayr. — The  Court  opened  here  on  Mon- 
day the  ISth.  John  Johnston,  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Mr  Dow,  was  outlawed. 
John  Watson  pleaded  guitty  of  house, 
breaking  and  theft,  and  wbm  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years  transportation.  In  pass- 
ing sentence  on  the  prisoner.  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank  said,  if  he  had  been  led  to  un- 
derstand that  transportation  was  a  gentle 
punishment,  he  was  grossly  mistaken. 
It  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  incrsase  or  diminish 
the  severity  of  it,  according  to  the  me- 
rito  or  demerits  of  the  offender,  but  they 
might  send  him  to  other  quarters  than 
that  to  which  cr&iinals  had  for  some 
time  been  transported  from  this  country, 
where  the  labour  is  exceedingly  severe, 
and  wheie  it  is  only  performed  by  persons 
in  a  state.of  slavery ;  or,  if  they  chuae, 
they  might  detain  him  at  hard  labour 
in  this  country.  Catherine  Linton,  con- 
victed of  abstracting  £.23»8s.  from  a 
seaman,  and  Janet  Frew,  convicted  of 
abstracting  £.47  from  another  person, 
were  sentenced  to  seven  years  transpor- 
Ution.  May  M'Luhain,  M*Kean,  or  M'- 
Quon,  was  convicted  of  stealing,  a  sUver 
watch,  and  sentenced  to  six  months  im- 
prisonment. On  Tuesday  —  Lundic 
was  placed  at  the 'bar,  charged  with 
committing  the  crimes  of  rape  and  incert 
on  the  body  qf  his  own  daughter,  a  girl 
of  fourteen  years  of  age.  The .  Jury  ha- 
ving been  impannelled,  the  Court  was 
cleared.  Two  witnesses  were  examined  ; 
one  of  whom  said,  the  HcU  to  which^ 
she  spoke  took  place  winter  was  a  year. 
The  crimes  charged  being  libelled  as 
committed  last  winter,  the  Crown  Coun- 
sel gave  up  the  case,  and  the  Jury  le- 
tumed  a  verdict— ATo*  Proven. 
SR 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 


I.  CCCLEBlAgTICAt. 

Smt  S.  Mr  0«orge  Smith  onlained  Aadstant 
mm!  Suocenor  to  hU  father,  the  Rev.  Jot.  Smithj 
Minuter  of  the  Parish  of  Bimie. 

4.  The  Rev.  ThonuM  Nelson  fireMnted  by  the 
JUng  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Little  DunkekL 

7.  The  Rev.  Mr  Hart  of  Paisley  was  unani- 
mously elected  Minister  of  the  Old  Relief  Chapel, 
Shinrow,  Aberdeen. 

1&  On  the  presentation  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Mr  George  Smith  was  ordained 
Minister  of  the  second  charge  of  the  Low  Church 
Parish,  Kibnaroodi. 

—  The  ReT.  Thomas  Grierson  ordained  Mlnla- 
<er  of  Kirkbean. 

fi3.  The  Rev.  Mr  Hoyes  inducted  Minister  of 
the  Town  and  Parish  of  Forres. 

—  The  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  late  Minister 
of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Rothsay,  admitted  to  th« 
pastoral  cnaige  of  the  Parish  of  Cromarty . 

II.  MILITAht. 
MiOor  M'Donald,  91  F.  and  late  Port 
Serv.  Ueut-CoL  in  the  Anny 

4  Sept  1817. 

Capt  Bentley  (StaflTCapt  at  Chatham) 

MfOm  in  the  Army        4  June  1814. 
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H.Godf^,  EniicD     96  tarn.  F.  I 
Major  BamfonUftom  S7  P.  Maior 
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19  Dr.      Lieut  Pallisar.  Cajyt  by  purch.  vice 

Craufurd,  Cape  Corps  19  Aug.  1824. 

Ensign  England,  fh»n  77  F.  Ueut  do. 

15  Troop  Soi.  Mi^orChettle,  Quart  Maat 

vice  Jenkins,  h. jp.  9  Sept 

1  P.         Lieut  Campbell,  fram  h.  p.  58  F.  Lieut 

vice  Smith,  cancelled  do. 

5  Ensign  HiU,  Lieut  vice  M*Kenzie,  dead 

R  June 

J.  W.  Kfng,  Ensign  19  Aug. 

Ensign  Thorold,  firom  S8  F.  Ensiga 

vice  MaunscU,  h.  p.  63  F.  rec.  dml 

9Sept 

Lieut  Peevor,  Capt  vice  Rotton,  dead 

9  da 

Ensign  BoRcawen,  Lieut  do. 

St  G.L.Ustei^  Ensign  da 

T.  C.  Graves,  Eiisign  vice  Young,  90  F. 

Eai^andA4).Tydd,  rankof  uJSl£ 

9  Sept 

Endgn  Young,  ftom  18  F.  Lieut  vice 

Church,  dew!  19  Aug. 

Ensign  fiabington,  Lieut  vice  Roberts^ 

dead  da 

R.  J.  B.  Rich,  Ensign  da 

Ensign  Lowth,  ttaax  48  F.  Ensign  vice 

ThorokU  15  F.  9  Sept 

]9t  Ueot  Col.  Lindesay,  Lieut  CoLby 

pinr^  -'«^  r-n!.  ^irt,  nt.     1^  Ao;?, 

Lkut  i  nlhiiLVjttp  Capt.  da 

Ehi^gn  LtN'kj^,  r.k-iiL,  do, 

Q.  C.  Bingueh,  Ok&lj^  do. 

Ena^  Haynes^  from  J  Vet-  Bit  T.tn^m 

vice  Ourk,  h.  p.  si  l\  a  s?pL 

I  Ward,  ftom  h.  pi.  A3  F.  da  wy- 

Infl  diff.  vlc3(3  Lowthj  ^  F.  9  do- 

Brl  iiiar  Wo^kihmue,  IJeuLCol  tuy  putrh. 

vIwBarniaii,  ifjt  *  do* 

Dipt  CuitsWA  M>^  da 

limit  Se^antun^  Cupt  do. 

Dt^gB  t^nbjblettt  d4), 

G.  Deedn«  mw^  da 

Se^J.  MfOoi LkUTetl. from  triAUcut 

«nd  [Q Vt  iJi  Adj.  19  Ai^. 

I^Hign  Ptnwer,  Ij4?ut.  bj^  pUftrS.  *ice 

SialJcr,Tt<4  ?SepL 

Gtait  t*odti  Cmtrai,  frtim  R,  MW.  t'ol. 

E*ril(tn  do. 

JuariJia  Cosuuir,  Lieut   vtce  Ccnle<, 

dMl  19  Aug. 

■lMh|n  J^^^yuifHir.  Ehi^  dck 

CpjiI.  BromiLm,  Ui^or  by  riurdi.  victf 

lAiitiL  1j^.  nti  GiTold,  ret*  SO  do. 
t'kiru  Maikham,  Cajte,  da 

' "  ^  L«d  Iw  Har«  rmni  f^r^iij  IcmtAo 

gwHfj^pt  vi0^  EWmrl,  Stiff  runt. 
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19  «i 


tlHAip  Land  Jw  Hay*  froni  f^c^^dTiTj  (cmtAo 
i«MjHCj^pt  vi0^  EWmrl,  Stiff  runt. 


Ouneron,  h.  p.  York  ChasiL 
Ensign  AnseU  kiy  vioe  Ramad 

AcQ.  only  17  < 

J.  Lomax,  Ensign  by  pordL  viee  Eng* 

land,  19  Dr.  lA  dou 

Ueut  Brown,  Cs|>t  by  puvcfa.  vies 

Marshall,  prom.  99  Jnly 

Ensign  MauJe.  Lieut  do. 

T.  CioroUe.  Euini  IS  Ai^ 

Lieut  Mortimer,  Cant  vice  Pteld*  dead 
9Mafrfc 
Ewlgn  Greene,  Ueot  It  Ab§. 

J.  TroUope,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Grey,  Capt  by  pnzch.  viee  HqD* 

Eudgn  Close,  Lieut  da 

P.  Le  P.  Trench,  Ensign  da 

Ueut  Stnith,  Captite  Yocfee,  doad 

96  da 

Enagn  Mayne^  Lieut  da 

C  llenry.  Enrign  da 

UeutI]iiekeBs,A4j.  TieeStnttb     da 

Midor  Paterwo,  from  h.  n.  York  Cbask 

Mi^,  vice  Bamftml,  f  3  F.      1 2  do. 

RJfleBiig;  Lieut  BoUeau,  Cant  by  mncfa.  viee 

Hallen,  ret      ^^  9Sie|it 

9d  Lieut  Fiampton,  1st  Lieut        ^ 

Gent  Cadet  B.  L  Gowcr,  ftom  R.  MiL 

CoU.  9d  Ueut  da 

:  9  W.  L  R.  Ensign  and  AtQ.  Caxry,  rank  of  Lieol^ 

6  Aug. 

Eii*lgQ  SuthcrUtid,  Lieut-  a  ic^  Dana, 

UtQjil  7  da 

E,  E<  XkY^Oi.  Eivigo  da 

^tjiir^^^  Mijw  WhJttf,  Quart.  Blast. 

viif  Itugha,  Ueut  96  da 

9  Vet  Bn.  En^l^m  STi'WJitt,  from  h,  |V  27  F.  lEaApk 

vice  l^d^kiw,  rri.  liit  ao» 

SJUH  *  fruuL  h'  F-  St  F'  &Bd^ 

vkt  Rjiyn(%  i'*  V.  i  Sept 

9  Vet  Co.  En-lffn  iukI   M)),  Wjwt,  fram  h.  pL  TJ 

K  %icv  ^Vn]|iif<rt  nH.  lj#t  da 

Vet  Com>CiLpL  ^^lukcruJc,  hom  h.  ix  York 

at  Newf.  f        Linht  Inr.  \'ot.  Cftiit       ?3  July 

livut  MAkH^  from  h-jK  I  w.tR«  Lieut 

vktf  r.B]Tvi»lJelL  QiAccUcd         3  Sept 

R.E.I.  V.  C.  Mm^  Jtin.  M^.  rf«  niiJt&,  rw. 

I5Ai«. 
Unattathedm 
Ma|.  M'Loine,  f^on  91  F.  Ueot  Col.  of  InH  by 
p.  vice  M. Gen.  T.W.  Kerr,xet  9  Sept  1894. 

OdrHjoiM. 

LieutCoLBelford,of]ate3  VetBn.FWt  Mi^cr 

of  Dartmouth  Castle,  vice  Wright  de«l 

19  Ai«.  1894. 
Steffi 

Qqpt  Bentley,  of  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Staff  Ca|it.«t 

Chatham,  vice  Dalgety,  rat  list 

19  Aug.  1894. 
Bt  Ma'or  Ebhart,  firom  79  P.  Staff  Capt  vice  Jaw 

vis,rBtlist  96da 

Capt  Brutton,  from  8S  F.  Sub.Inspect  of  Militia, 

Ionian  Islands,  vice  Lord  Hay.  79  P.      97  da 

Ordnance  Depart— Royal  Bngineert. 

1st  Ueut  Clavering,ffomh.  p.  1st  Lieut  vice 

Hayter,  dead  99  March  1894. 

Gent  Cadet  St  A.  Molesworth,  9d  Lieut  S8  Aug. 

Medical  DepartmenU 

Aadst  Sum.  Reid,  firom  h.  a  York  Light  Inf. 
VoL  Assist  Suxg.  vice  Caldwell,  cana 

18  Jime  1894. 
Hosp.  Assist  Young,  Aalst  Smg.  vice  Law,  dead 

E.  J.  Bultcd.  Hosp.  Assist  dE 

£jcchanget. 
Bt  Colonel  Roes,  from  Ciqfe  Gorpe  with  Ueut 

Col.  Hutchinson,  h.  p. 
Bt  Mi^  TonsoB,  ftom  84  P.  with  Capt  Colonk 

li.p.37P. 
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CORN  MARKBTS. 

Edinburgh. 


1824. 


iOeC 

13) 


WhMt 


BU.    PrioM.Ay.pr. 
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Bvtejr. 


I.  d.  •.d.l  1.  d.  I  s.  d.  (.d.  s.d  a.  d.  •.dL 
210  300  25   9!  21  0  260  150  200  16 
471210  300  26   3,230  280160190 
490  240  320  99  0   250  300150  200 
50^0320  29  3' 280  320  150900 


aat  P.Meal 


Giatgon 


1894. 

Wheat.  940  n».          ||      Oato.9641tM.      | 

Barley.  52ulbi.{ 

BBS.ftPk(k 

Oatmeal 

Fkmr, 
280  lbs. 

Dantdfr 

For.nxL 

firitidk     Irbh. 

Britbh. 

English. 

Scots. 

StirLMeas. 

140  lbs. 

a.d.s.d. 

&d.a.d. 

fcd.s.d.  s.d.s.d. 
S40300  270  290 
240306  150  196 
250310  156  190 
260320  156  196 

s.d.  fl.d. 
200  206 
200  206 
900  206 
200  206 

s.d.s.d. 
270  280 
270  280 
290  300 
340  306 

s.d.s.d. 
250300 
250320 
320350 
340380 

s.d.  s.  d.  :  s.d.s.d. 
160  210    150200 
160  210     150200 
170  990    150  200 
186  230  1150900 

- 

s.    s. 

46  47 
46  47 
46  47 
46   47 

Haddingloiu 

DaOceHh. 

iniL                    ^~*-                ' 

Ra*1*w 

Oats. 

Pctte. 

Beaaa. 

1824. 

OatmeaL           | 

Bolb. 

Prioes. 

AT.pr. 

Per  Bon. 

Pr.Peck 

Sept  94     848 
IS     865 

a^d.  s.d. 
18  0  30  0 
17  6  30  0 

210  no 

200  340 

s.    d. 
95    0 
25  11 

Mo' 

s.d.a.d. 
170  250 
200270 
210  28  0 
240300 

s.d.8.d. 
150210 
160226 
150210 
170  210 

s.    s.d. 

16  206 

17  916 
17  210 
17  210 

s.d.s.d. 
160906 
170  216 
170910 
170210 

SeptfO 
Oct.    ^4 

s.  d.    s.d. 
16  0     17  0 
169     180 
163     17  0 
156     166 

s.    d. 
1    9 
1    9 

1    9 
1    1 

London. 

ISM. 

Wheat, 
par.qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1         Oats.         1 

Beans.        | 

Pease.        ) 

Flour,2801b. 

ttS: 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Ttek. 

Boiling. 

Gr«y. 

fine.     2d. 

Oct      4 
11 

s.    s. 

i9   65 
49   66 

44  68 

45  68 

s.    s. 

98   34 
28   34 
30   35 
3.)   35 

s.     s. 

34  48 

35  50 

s.    s. 

18   93 

16  94 

17  25 

s.    s. 

21    28 

20   27 
20   28 
91   29 

s.    s. 

39  43 

40  44 
49   46 
44   48 

s.    s. 

38   36 

38  42 

s.    s. 

40   48 
42    48 

44   46 

46   48 

s.    s* 

33   85 

39   34 
32   34 
39   34 

s.    s.  s.    s. 
50  55>I9  50 

50   55  49   50 
55   5549  60 
55   6045   55 

d.   d. 
8     9 
8     9 

8  9 

9  10 

lAoerpooU 


1894. 

Wharf. 
701b. 

Sfi: 

Bailey. 

601b. 

Rya^ 
perqr. 

perqr. 

Flour.            1 

Oatro.240ib.  | 

Feaae,  ii 

pcrqjr. 

2^b.''*^ 

Amer. 
1961b. 

BngL 

Soota. 

Sept.  91 
98 

Oat.  5 
U 

8.4.  a.d. 
5   6  89 
4   6  89 
4   0  90 
4    0  90 

a.d.  a.d. 

%l  %\ 

99    39 
16     32 

s.d.s.  d. 
3  10   4    9 
3  10   4  10 

3  10  4  10 

4  0   5    6 

a.     a. 

36    38 
35    88 
85    38 
39    38 

a.    % 
39    40 

35  40 
.86    49 

36  45 

a.    a. 

39    40 
30    44 
30    44 
39    48 

a.    a.   a.    a.|a.    .. 

46    4938    4820    23 
45    5014    48l28    23 
45   50  44    48  28    93 
45   50  44   4828   93 

s.    %. 
25    35 
28   30 
28   30 
28   30 

a.    a. 

97  ^ 

SIS 

1894.     Wht 

Rye. 

Baxtey  Oata. 

Beana.PHM. 

Oalnu 

a.  d. 

Sept  11  54  6 
18  53  11 
95  55    9 

Oct     2  56    5 

a.d. 

^\ 

31    8 

30  10 

■.d.    a.  d. 

30  10  99    7 

31  5  91  11 
33    1  21    5 
33    1  90    8 

a.d.    a.    d. 
35    4  35  1 
35    4  346 
as  10  36  3 
37  10  37  6 

a.  d. 
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Regi9t€r.^MeUorciogieal  TaUe. 
METBOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 


COct 


Kept  at  Sdinburgh^  in  the  Obtcrvatary^  CaU^nhUL 

N.B^The  ObienratloBs  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nbie  oTdodt  foranooD  ■»if^*'S?Si5E 
nooQ.-.The  second  Obaervatioiij  in  the  afternoon,        "*~  .... 

Thermometer. 

lH2t.     Tht*r* 


in  the  first  oolumn,  is  taken  bytheRcgMcr 


-B4 


A.  r>0 


AUsurh 


.715  M-Tji  \ 

.5(N  A;  /SI  * 
.IS6  M.57  \ 
.I'M!  A-.i^jf 

.411)  A^/i.^f  1^^^^ 

.  1 75  A*  ai  I , ^^^^^   V.  min  night. ' 


ijW. 


.fi-j(iA.fir>/i'"' 
,750jA^60/r"' 


AvexBge  Of  nia  L666  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Fhom  ttie  middle  of  September  tUl  the  end  of  that  month  there  was  little  inter- 
ruption to  harvest  operations,  and  a  great  breadth  was  cut  down  and  secured,  in  good 
condition,  by  the  30th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  heavy  rain  fell,  which  wif 
followed  by  sUU  heavier  rain  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month.  Loud  winds,  00  tbe 
2d  and  3d,  was  hurtful  to  standing  oats,  and  much  of  the  best  grains  were  best  ottU 
but  a  considerable  quantity  was  carted  to  the  barn-yard  on  the  Sd  and  (brenoonot 
the  4th.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  shower  foil ;  the  5th  was  misty  and  wana> 
The  temperature  continued  high,  with  almost  faioessant  warm  rain,  till  the  9th.  UaA 
winds  prevailed  on  the  lOth,  lith,  and,  on  the  12th,  snow  showers  were  frequent, the 
temperature  approaching  to  fh)et  at  night,  and  very  low  throug^iout  the  day.  Tbi| 
morning,  the  wind,  which  had  been  for  some  time  easterly,  shifted  to  the  north-wert; 
a  shower  of  snow  fell  in  the  morning,  and  it  has  continued  warm  ever  tinoe.  The 
quantity  of  graui  still  exposed  in  the  northern  districts  will  account  for  hefty  » 
minute  in  the  above  statement  of  the  weather.  In  the  early  districts,  the  P^^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  clear,  and  some  potatoes  are  got  up.  In  the  hj^ 
districts,  the  greater  part  is  cut,  but  mudi  remains  in  the  stock,  and  some  hsi 
tprouted*  By  recent  accounts  fhrni  the  remote  Highlands,  a  great  part  of  the  cnp 
is  still  standing,  and  much  has  been  whitened  by  fkost.  The  crop,  as  ftr  ss  itb» 
been  secured,  is  abundant.  Oats  were  universally  thin ;  where  th^  have  been  threshed 
out,  the  return  is  far  beyond  expectation ;  but  the  return  at  the  meal-mill  is  vanwS) 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grew.  Fallow  wheat  was,  ftr  the 
most  part,  sown  by  the  end  of  September,  and  the  braird  is  regular.  Moch  dom- 
ley,  bean-stubble,  and  potatoe-ground,  still  remains  to  be  sown  with  wheat.  Tnrmpi 
have  improved  by  the  late  rains,  but  still  the  return  is  light 

Notwithstanding  the  importation  of  fbreign  oats,  the  price  has  not  yet  fhUen  mocb, 
and  wheat  and  barley  rise  in  price. 

Good  new  wheat  brings  fhun  26s.  to  286. ;  good  baricy  nearly  the  nine.   09» 
firom  16s.  to  19s.    Cattle  are  in  request,  and  prices  ue  improved. 
PerthshircyUth  October  1924^     -»        r-  t- 


tB9^'2  Register. — Courtt  of  Exchange^  ^.^^Bankrupii.  d09 

Coum  <^ Exchange^  London^  OcL  IS—-— Amsterdam,  19  s  a  Ditto  at  right, 
12  :  a  Rotterdam,  12  t  4.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37  t  2.  Altona,  37:  S, 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  30.  Bourdeauz,  25  :  60.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1534. 
Madrid,  364.  Wa^  354*  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47^.  Genoa,  44}.  Lisbon,  504. 
Oporto,  50}.    Rio  Janeiro,  47.    Dublin,  94— Cork,  94  ^  cent 

Prices  ofBulUon^  ^  oz. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3al7ii'6.— New  Doubloons, 
ie^«il5«0_New  DoUars,  £.4h104. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyffs, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d.— Cork  or  Dub. 
lin,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d.-.Belf3i8t,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d_Hambro%  78.  6d.  a  10s.  6d._ 
Madeira,  20b.  .jHrnaJcWi  30s.-..Home  40s.  a  50b.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  00 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  September  22,  to  October  13,  1824b 

Sept.  22.  Sept  28.     Oct.  6.       Oct  1& 


Bank  Stock 

3  ^  cent  reduced.... 

3  ^  cent  consols..., 
34  V  cent  do......... 

4  ^cent.  do 

Ditto  New  da , 

India  Stock 

— -  Bonds 

Exchequer  bills....... 

Consols  for  account., 
French  5^V  cents.... 


103fr.25c 


Maxdall,  W.  Watar-lsiie,  Tower-ftreeU  brandf* 


Alpuabxtical  List  of  Ekolisb  BAXK&upTfl,  annodnced  between  the  20th 
of  Aug.  and  the  20th  of  Sept  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Andenon,  A.  Lkiyd*!  CoObe-hoiMe,  maatoMnari-     Jianlej,  D.   SoathsmploD-fow,   Ru«d-iiiaare« 

ncr.  "  "' 

Barlow,  R.  CkTCmontplaoe,  N«w-road,  bifl-teo- 

ker. 

fivUrtt*  A.  noJ  tl.  OriiUil,  tlikp-bulltfeiiL 
CarlXTj  Jw  1>u'WiikTic-]tT¥et,  TirtuiillcTi» 

",  W.  \Mth,  anit  Vt\  Irving,  Nemi'itlcy 

—tee*  J*  JuTt.  Little  Oueefl-«tiHf«t«  book^eiltr* 

Giitt.  i-  Mi«lhUT$t,  -^Litbpi:,  bricklayer* 

HaMdilt  W.  Biia  J.  Mcirtan.  KhefBdd,  cutiuni 

H^Iri,  G.  WtinTPJtcTT  linen-dnipR* 

I^lewett,  J,  Mttt^hwm,  bjtelter^ 

tfint,  O.  'Msiii'Thoiiw,  cinihjfr 

ilia^Mt  G.  And  J.  ^t,  PfiiEip  ind  Jaonb,  Ckw- 

iKtMAifc*  Umber- ifu>rvhantXk 
HsflAI%B<^  N'cwL»tk-'-ijp<>n  Tym-tfitaliODcr^ 
UfdC  If.  XaMiFt-ttri^u  Soho.  jowicJlef^ 

xhoinAs*  latmcrr 

.  J.  Cierriinl-ftjeet,  SoTiOt  pieiuriMkaiUcr* 

1,  it,  y u  ivlpm ,  (^jLrtlniin  vkuja  mAnu  faf  t  u  rer * 
Jatipk^   W-  O^   PeQton-[kLicr«   Ncuingtrai   Quttf, 

ooal-mercliaiic. 
lonca,  R.  Wotbury  Leigh,  Wilts,  ekXhler. 
Jooea,  W.  Ratdiff  Highway,  grooec. 
Lees,  J.  Matbank,  Lancashire,  eotton-tpliiiier. 
Lewis,  T.  C.  and  C.  Boran,  High  Holbom,  linen. 


,  W.  Charlotte-row,  Bermondfey,  ooal* 

merchant 
•.«jm1,  T.  Dover,  oom-deSler. 
M*Conpick,  J.  JuUke-plso^  Commerdal-rosd 


Marsh,  W.  and  Co.,  Bemei's-street,  t 

Mayell,  W.  Exeter,  JeweUer. 

Morris,  J.  jun.  Sttaigo-lane^  St  Mary-le-bonneb 

stage-master. 
Nicholb,  R.  Ruthen,  Denbighshire,  druggist 
Fsiker,  W,  Oxford-street,  ironmonger. 
Pedc,  J.  AndoTer,  linen-draper. 
Peel,  J.  Rochdale,  shoe^lealer. 
Perks,  J.  Monkton  Combe,  Somersetshire,  brewer. 
Pennan,  A.  Batson-street,  Lomefaouse,    master^ 

mariner. 
Poor,  J.  Wappinff,  Bristol,  rictaaOer. 
Richardson,  J.  Mandiester,  cooper. 
RSckards,  J.  Dunley,  Gk)uoestershire>  dofh-ma- 

nufiutorer. 
Rcniehtnn.  L.  NabUvitrvvt,  Pfutcr-lanc^  wlicilixnio 

Sawyer,  J.  IJno>ntn'd-t(in^'Ple1dK»  wine-tJiueittiwi*. 
Sctlvt-ncft  H- II.  *^crivejttiT,  jun^  tuid  Jh.  WllMfi, 

KHiLiih-buiktlnp.  Sotitbwojrk,  hop>tiKieai& 
f^imnioni^  A.  HLrAmt,,  lAlltrr. 
Smith.  J.  n.  Nortb  ^udlyy-rtrcet*  Up' 
fmith^  T.  Derliy,  imtl  manufSiFiurtT* 
Stott,  5.  nnJ  J.  H^idili-lAZH^  SpotUiKl,  LanauliiiTV 

Yii^^llFn  mmiiifak'tiitvff^ 

iLKtiiJc^,  T.    t'umbt'rljtinil-fttrect,    Middleaei)- 

fKstpttiiJ,  vic^Uiaklpr* 

Wftnt,  G.  S-  Sk^iiivr  ptrrett  fs^binrt  maker. 
Wilklm.  S.  Ilnlbonn-hill,  ii|jLtinnt!<r. 
Woodirif;*  M.  T>urket-fltrcet,  J^t^^meyi  bnJLpr. 
WrxilltU^  J,  QunfC'i-iltad  Irm,  South  nrvk,  t»» 

voni-kccpuTF 
vfim,  J.  Oittftt  Titohflfild'VtE^W  FiictlaQdrplMe^ 


TapiKi 
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H0gi$Ur.'^B(uikrMfd$.—'Birihi,^Marriagt$. 


tOct 


Alphabsticai.  List  of  Scotch  BAmtauPTcnes  and  Dividevds,  unnnmCTid 
September  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edioburgh  Gazette. 

8EQUES7IUTIOK8.  DITIDEKIM. 

BuohanaOf  loho,  miliar  at  Gleomill 
Combe,  Oeoife,  tenant  at  Redheoght 
Fife,  John,  ootton-tpinner  in  J«hmton 
FintevsoQ*  Robert  &  Alexander,  mercbanti  ana 

Ibh-curen  in  Lybftar 
Glhnour,  William,  spiritdealer  in  Paisley 
Hodge,  Wro.  Iledier  and  oattle^eakr  in  GHaagow. 
HonByroan,  Ri^Krt,  lately  miller  and  ooal-mer* 

cnaot  at  Port-Allan,  Perthshire 


I,  R.dcSoiM,  gcain-aiexdiaoli 
r  Allan  PoIIvtoo,  agent  there 
bs,  William,  mer^ant  la  Q\ 


;  by  J. 


M<GTegor,  John  Murray,  merchant  in  Leith 
M'RoMe,  James,  roaMO  and  builder  in  Paisley 
Murdoch,  Patrick,  merchant  in  Hamilton 
Orr,  Andrew,  bookaeOer  in  Cupar*  FiliBu 

DIVIBEND9. 
Brown,  James,  ship^ider  in  Perth  I  by  P.  West, 


Cbwan,! 

by  Allan 
DoD^  Wi 

Walker,  merchant  there 
Hamilton,  John,  4e  Co.  Greenock,  and  U..m-« 

Hamilton  &  Co.  Uverpool;  by  C  Campliell, 

87,  Great  King-Street.  Edinburgh 
M*Ewaii,  James,  ropeonakcr  hi  Perth;  ^  Lav 

renoe  Robertson,  banker  there 
Robntson.  John,  (deceased)  roaaoo  and  wiight  ia 

Glasgow 
Shannon.  Stewart  Ac  Co.  QreeooA,  and  ShaaaoB, 

Uvingrton  &  Co.  Newfoundland  j  by  J.  Dob- 

lop,  writer  in  Greenodc 
Wriliams,  dt  Hughes,  canal-ooDtiacton;  by  d» 

trustee  Si.  St.  AndxewVStxeel.  ISdii)buiifa. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS- 


BIRTHS. 
18f  4.  hptH  7.  At  the  Retreat,  i 


[edical 


,  Mn  Gordon  of  Park,  a 


the  Lady  of  D.  S.  Young.  Esq.  Madras  1 
Establishment,  and  Surgeon  to  his  Highnewthe 
Niaam's  cavalry  brigide,  a  daughter. 

July  X8.  At  Concordia,  Tobago,  the  Lady  of 
Dt  Kennedy,  a  daughter. 

Aug.  &  At  Fkmnce,  the  Lady  of  John  Cm* 
furd,  Esq.  of  Audtanames,  a  son. 

Sa  At  Holkham,  Norfolk,  Uwly  Anne  Coke,  a 
ion. 

fS.  At  Beaufbrt  Caatkb  the  Hon.  Mrs  Fraacr, 
of  Lovat,  a  daughter. 

U.  At  Park  House, 

sr^At  Eiklan  Hall,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  E. 
EUk>t.aMn. 

—  At  No.  1,  Ftettea  Row,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Pwaoii*R.  N.oftwinaone. 

79.  At  Dean  Houae,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  General  Sir  Thoa.  Bradford,  K.C.&  a  daughter. 

30.  In  Queen-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
John  AidubaU  CampbeU,  Eaq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  26,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Blrs  Mor- 
8oa»adau^iter. 

SU  AtPittenaridi;  Mn  Hunt  of  Pittancrieff,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Inverm<»i8ton,  the  Lady  of  James  Mur- 
taiy  Grant,  J^.  of  Glenmorlston  and  Moy,  a 


ight  Place,  London,  the  Lady  of 
lion,  of  Inchmario*  Esq.  a  dangh- 


—  InConna 
Walter  &DaT 
ter. 

Sc|it.  1.  At  Bralgar  Hooae,  Kent,  the  Lady  of 
J.  D.  BoswaU,  Esq.  of  Wardie,  Captain  in  the 
imral  navy,  a  son  and  heir. 

2.  At  EitUnbuTgh,  the  Lady  of  Stair  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  Phy«gill  and  Glaaaerlin,  a  son  and  heir. 

9.  At  Levcn  Bank,  Mrs  Balfour,  a  son. 

A.  At  Dun,  the  Lady  Anne  Baird.  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Dumbamie  Hous^  Mrs  Czaigie.  of  Diun- 
baraie^aaon. 

9.  At  the  Dowager  Vtooounteas  Ouncaifs,  Edin- 
b«nh,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Dundaa,  a  son. 

ir.  At  Stobo  CKtl^  the  Lady  of  Sir  James 
MontMBMrv  of  Stanhopo,  Bart,  a  aon. 

—  Sfn  John  Brougham,  Edinburgh,  adaugh- 

IS.  At  Dundee^  tiia  Lady  of  Dr  John  MaxweD, 
aioD. 

—  The  Countesaof  Mnto,  a  dangbto'. 

13.  At  Edinbuigh,  the  Lady  ofSjc^  Meuia, 
4Sd  Royal  Highlanders,  a  aon. 
.  —.At  CiwMnt^  Perth,  Mn  G«(»ge  Selaa,  a 

',  aaon. 


daught 
14.  At  KIrkaldy,  Mn  J.  L.  Cboper. 

*'  »  --"•  near  Glasgow,  (He  Lady  of  Ma- 


15.AtRi 

18*  At  Bamoinie,  Mnlii 


Sept  SO.  At  FnnUand,  Mn  Umnj,MMm. 

— Tt  SandTford,  Mn  Wm.  Munaq;,of  her  fifth 
daui^ter  and  fifteenth  diikL 

s£  Mn  Patrick  Robertnn,  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  her  residenoe,  at  Tunbri^ge  Weill, 
Che  Right  Hon.  Lady  Cochrane,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

IMSw  Nov.  S.  At  Montreal,  Roderkk  Mallie. 
on,  Eta.  Paymaster  late  Glengarry  b^iaCufary, 
to  Mias  Mary  Fxaser  Robertson,  dau^iter  of  Cq»> 


.a  son. 
of  Ramomle,  a 


tain  Robertscn,  oflnvei 

18S4.  Aug.  17.  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  FanI  )ls0> 
gregor,  Esq.  late  Lieutenant  in  the  fienoil  auxi* 
nary  cavalry,  eUcst  aon  of  CoL  J.  A.  P.  Mar^ 
gor,  Auditor-General  of  the  Bengal  forees,  to  Wis 
Kattierine  Livingstone^  ekkrtdnightor  of  Wllttaa 

r8?5t*5SlS2d,near  Perth,  Mr  WB.Bn* 
merchant,  Edfaiburgh,  to  Agnesy  daughter  of  ICO- 
iMfc  BfcMTUoiia  Esq*  . 

so.  At  DubUn,  Anthony  P.  ManhaD,  Ei4-  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Frances,  RNirth  daughter  of  taa 
late  SmcSlet  HoMen,  Esq.  of  Dublin. 

87.  At  MertoB  Hall,  Wigtonahiie,  James  Hal- 
dane  Tait,  Esq.  Captain  royal  navy,  to  Mms  JUp 
rionYule,youiDge»t  dan^iter  of  the  late  B^a- 
mhi  Yule.  Esq.  of  WheotBekl,  near  Edinbui;^ 

~  At  Traprain,  James  Murray.  Esq.  to  Oum, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rav.  George  Goldia,  Athsl- 

SaAtthemanseof  Crailiiw,  Mr  RobertSta* 
ohan.  London,  to  EUaabeth,  fourth  daughtv  of 
the  Rev.  David  Brown.  ^ 

—  At  Heatherwick  HoiMe,  East  Lothian,  Sa- 
muel Anderson,  Esq.  wine>merchant,  to  Anaa* 
ekieat  daughter  of  the  tate  James  Mihies,:Esq.aBd 
niece  to  Lieutenant-General  Hardyman. 

31.  At  Dolls,  Stirlii^riilre^  WUluun  Hak>  E^; 
BonnhMrton.  to  EUaabeth,  youqgest  dmffitm  <a 
JofanP&lp,  Esq. 

Septl.AtStGeoigeX  Hanover  Squm.  I^n* 
don,Tieut-Co]onel  AUen,  of  the  late  S3d  kaeoi. 
to  Miss  MitxheU,  ddest daughter  of  the  btaCo- 
kxiel  CampbeU  MttcheU,  nieoe  to  Lady  needier, 
of  Ashley  Park,  and  Lady  Leith. 

S.  At  St.  JamcsTs  Church,  PfeeadiUy,  Loadoo, 
Lord  ElUot,  only  son  of  the  Eari  of  St.  Genn^ 
to  tha  Ri^t  Hon.  Lady  Jemtana  ComwalU^  imn 
daughter  of  the  late  Marqub  ComwaUiB.  ^ 
-  -.  At  Bonnhigton,  John  Adair,  Baq.  of  0«u^. 
Wigtouhfae^  to  Chrialiivi,  aUaat  dMightcr  crtkt 
late  John  Haig,  Esq. 

~At  the  mame  of  Daviot,  tiie  Rev.  ftoaj 
Stmaon,  minister  of  Chanel  of  Garioch,  toMtfT* 
second  daughter  of  the  llev.  Robert  Shipb«a* 
minister  orDaviot. 

5.  At  Kirkmichad,  JanasCiawfbid.  Hiq.  M-Do 


•1 


18240 


loAan 

Bedy.E^orKirl 

Sept  J6.  At  Symingtoo  Lodg^  AJei.  Wardrop, 
Eiq.  of  Madrai,  to  Jemie,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Buzn,  Em.  architect,  Edinburgh. 

~  At  OlMgow,  IMd  Emlle  Patrice  Hennevy, 
ElM|.  eldett  aoo  of  Patrice  HeoneMyj  Esq.  banker, 
Bruaaeli,  to  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  John 
Knosc,  jun.  Esq.  Glasgow. 

7.  AtCowie;,  StirUngririre,  Mr  John  Forrater, 
merdauBt,  Glasgow,  to  Maraaret,  elderC  daughter 

11.  At  St.  Marguetfli  Church,  Wertmtanter, 
Jolm  MitefaeU.  Eiq.  M.  P.,  to  Eha,  ekieet  daugh- 
ter of  John  EUiot.  Emi.  of  Pimlioo  Lodge. 

13.  At  Comely  Bank,  by  the  VeryR«v.  Prtod- 
*  Baird,  Mr  Robert  Kirkwood,  OMraTer,  tp 

da.  yoongert  daughter  of  Robert  Dunbar, 

14,  ,\i  liirTitniryri,  John  fifcl^s-m,  )UTW  Vj^.  IV.  S. 
Uf  Cli*rt<>tii?  t:i;k3^^  ukkat  elaugbtfr  of  John  Gor- 
ck»L,  Ejq^  Satlibiiry  Kuact* 

]^  At  )^jr)^ktf>i  hani  Eltenbomugli,  to  Jane 
SliEabpth  Digby.  oaty  daughUir  of  Iluu--Adii]LnU 
0^by  and  vUtOutrntlBm  Aiidovcr. 

—  M  OaliCcAiK  r^utnfrievHfhiiv^  Soha  Mgjiiaj, 

tiT  of  [h(^  inte  J*  Kt'nnL'dy*  HmJ. 

—  At  ixiSh,  Mr  fifhii  NivcD,  memhalit,  tu.Mr« 
Marv  SEal-hnjT,  i»  iiEuvi  of  Dr  Ahn.  bpdJiUiifi,  Pwrt 
Maria.  West  Indies. 

16.  At  Stailbrd-Street,  Edinburgh,  M^or-Gene- 
ral  Hamilton,  to  Mary  Augusta,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Alexander  Bower,  Esq.  ofKineal- 
drum. 

—  At  Bolton  Percy,  hi  Yorkshire,  by  his  Gxaoe 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  George  BaiUie,  Junior, 
bq.  eldest  son  of  George  Baill&,  Esq.  of  Jcrvis- 
woode,  to  Oeonina,  youi^pest  daughter  of  Mr 
Archdeacon  MarKham. 

SI.: At  St.  Andrew's.  Mr^John  Buchan,  writer,  St. 
Andrew's,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Thom- 
son, merdiant  thm. 

—  At  Glaacow,  Mr  Ebenenr  Bow,  merdiant, 
GkMgow.  to  Miss  Jane  Bvown,  only  daughter  of 
the  faite  Mr  William  Brown,  merchant  there. 

S7.  At  Lanark.  Mwu  M.  Moflht,  Esq.  solicitor. 
Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Jeane  Flnlay  Boyd,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Boyd,  of  luqgson's  Knowe, 


of  DaTid  Ken-         Aug.  tS.  At  PaiK  Lady  M.  Arbath»ot  QgBvT, 


DEATHS. 

18Z3.  SepL  1  At  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies  (on 
his  way  hosne  to  Britain,)  Thomas  Fraser.  ESsq. 
of  Gorthleck,  in  the  dvU  service  of  the  Hon.  East 
iBdhs  Company  at  NeOore. 

mi.  March  Sfl.  Off  Cape  Coast  Castle,  of  fever, 
Mr  Charles  Hope  Hnntnr,  Mklshipman,  H.M.S. 
Dkiver,  teeoDd  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Hun. 
ter,  ndniater  of  Mlddlebie,  aged  90  years. 

April  ?3.  At  Cuba,  Wm.  Farqnharson.  youngest 
on  of  Charles  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Wathng's- 


May.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  Captahi  Peter  Sheriff, 
of  the  AnteloBe.  second  son  of  the  kte  Mr  Tho- 
mas Sheriff,  sohmuuter.  Dunbar. 

June  21.  At  Jamaica,  after  a  few  day's  illness, 
Alnrandpr  Coningham,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cuuingham.  of  Cairucuiran.  Esq. 

July  i.  At  Demerara,.John  Madntyre,  Esq.  late 
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SQL  At  New  YorkTof  remittent  fever,  Mr  Ebe- 
aeaar  Riehardaon,  of  Glasgow. 

Ang;  8.  At  Marseilles,  whither  he  had 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  the  celebrated 
pliiloiofer.  F^raderfask  Wolf,  in  hb  6Bth  year. 

15.  At  Bumside,  George  Roger,  Esq.  of  Burn* 
side,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

1ft.  At  Lochbuy  House,  Mrs  M*Laine,  senior. 

71.  Near  Rome,  Mrs  Enkine,  relict  of  John 
tol^^  Esq.  eklest  son  of  the  tete  Mr  Eiakine  of 

~  At  Bumstkk,  on  the  estate  of  Breoch,  in  the 
aeighbouThood  of  Castle  Douglaa,  Henry  Alex- 
a^er.  Med  103  years.  He  recollected  qtute  weU 
the  troubles  in  tnis  country  in  the  year  1745,  and 
fteqoantly  recomited  an  anecdote  of  his  mother 
having  dag  a  hole  in  the  yard,  and  oarefiiUy  hM 
her  butter  pig  in  it,  lest  it  might  fallinto  the 
h  awb  of  the  Highlanders. 

St.  At  Dundee,  suddenly,  Mr  William  Walker, 
tr,  aged  07  years. 


Aug.  tS.  At  Parted  Lady  M.  Arbath»ot  CMIvt, 
aged  tnreeyeaxs  and  five  months,  vDimgcst  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Airiy. 

—  At  Bilbo  Park,  parish  of  Loide  Buchaa, 
James  Perry,  Esq.  saigeon,  in  the  63d  year  of  hia 

"^AtMUbttin,  Miss  Jean  Welsh,  In  the  79th 
year  of  her  MMk 

—  At  Blairiogie.  StirliiMBhin,  Miss  Emilia  Hus- 
band  Baird,  daughter  of  ttie  Very  Rev.  Dr  G.  H. 
Baird,  Prinelpal  of  the  Univerrity  of  Edinburgh. 

94.  At  Busby.  Mrs  Macfarlana,  retict  of  the  late 
Malcolm  Madarkne.  Esq. 

~  At  the  house  of  his  son  in  the  Vale  of  Neath, 
amd  79>  the  Right  Hon.  Valentine  Lewis,  Eari  of 
Dunraven. 

—  At  Duntrune.  Mrs  StiiUng  Graham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  MisskBaabeth  Dickaoi^ 
North  St.  Andrew's  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Douglai,  late  of 
the  Advocate's  Library,  aged  87  years.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Advocated  Library  in  the  year 
1786.  which  situation  he  held  for  28  years,  much 
to  his  own  credit  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  of  that  learned  body,  by  whom  hewaa 
^^yii  respected. 

—  At  dadia,  Blrs  Hamilton  of  Dalaell,  Lanark- 
ihire. 

25.  In  the  parish  of  SC  Mary,  Castkgate,  York, 
Elixabeth  EgUn,  a  poor  widow,  in  the  lUSd  year 
of  her  ageb  Her  mother  lived  to  be  103  years 
oM,  and  her  grandmother  attained  the  still  greater 
age  of  104. 

—  At  Inverness,  Catharine,  ekkst  daughter  of 
Cokmel  M'Pheraon. 

26.  In  Aigyle  Square,  Edinburgh,  Janet,  the 
wife  of  Willkim  Wallace,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tks  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Bankhead,  South  ^eeolrerrv,  Captafai 
W""-—  r-rlari.  ^j:»cnnd  son  of  the  me  Jatnea 

Im  'iirli. 

-, ,  •'-  ..j,,,^.  -I  .'.-UkLU,  Esiji  l:ilc  ttaiiifi  of  Uii; 
Ltkirgll  of  Ayr. 

—  Ill  hkA  !*ith  y^-str,  Ml  NaUiimicl  SlrvBiwn;r 
mtrdiact  in  CiJjL^guw* 

—  At  ^3«Hgi(^F  jKH'i^h  c*r  tjtu-fhan,  at  the  Ai1tan.< 
Hkl  Qgf  of  9U  voLniaiKl  four  idoEitliAi  Jcwii  Mavor, 
widow  of  David  hU'lvjIk?,  lau?  IitbQutcr,  Kiric4|;k, 

29*  At  KiUuburgli,  bJiuiticthi  cJiVesi  dnu^Kter 
of  Hk  Iflte  WiOjain  L'uruiiiiflg.  li^l-  of  niga. 

—^  At  St  John'i  [lilit  itldiutnirgh.  m  thv  ^d 
ytsr  dI  hU  mtyt  Ja^es  Sutherland  Unav.  wn  of 
tb^  iftii*  Mt  VviltJjun  Brut!P>  buiker  in  F4\nlni:rgh>P 

—  y\t And'SLriM.'t.SL  Btmari:r«,  E:»UT»^^Tgl1,  Mra 
Jpiiti  .SpaMiti^^  eldest  dAUjthitr  *>/  tlie  laie  A\c%- 
BSHW'X  S]iiiatr>i;  tJordnDt  E«l^  '>f  Mofm  And  Shir* 
uicTs,  Olid  reliii  (.jf  Jiwnei  Fr^uirr,  E«|.  of  Go^t^♦■^ 

313.  At  LiowjiLy*  PLtlTifiiitrp,  Abims,  atcsnA 
daughter,  mid.  at  tirccriijctii.  un  thi?  3i>th*  Michael 
Bc^toiit  fourth  wn  a(  \hm  bit  itcv,  ]Jr  Abc^MOUiJcr 
Ixi^pconi  l*ittniwiHeiii. 

—  At  Dut>lin^tf«t,  Eilinbtingh,  Mr  John  Brtt. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mr  George  Heodrie,  son  of  the  late 
Dr  Hendiie,  Kilmarnock. 

—  At  Brighton,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  i^anoes  WaU,  daughter  of  the  la&  Lord 
Fortrose,  and  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Seaforth. 

—  At  Craigkith  HiU,  UUsibeth  Orahame, 
younffest  daughter  of  Mt  William  Booar. 

~-At  Lanark,  Vere  Wiltion,  reUct  of  William 
Thomson,  Esq.  of  CasUe  Vett. 

—  At  the  hoiKe  of  the  Earl  of  Airl  v,  in  Paris, 
Mrs  Clementina  Graham,  relict  of  the  deceased 
Gavin  Dnunmond.  Esq.  of  Forth  Street,  Edii»- 

51.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Susan  Christie,  wife  of 
Thomas  Christie,  I^.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jamea 
Christie,  Esq.  of  Dune,  nfeshirc.  

Sept  1.  At  Tarbes,  south  of  Franoe.  Bryan, 
thiro  son  of  Captain  Hodgson,  R.  N. 

—  At  Tranent,  Mrs  Alexander  Allan,  in  the  Slit 

""^l  At  DenSurn,  near  Alyth,  Mr  David  DonaUU 
surgeon.  .  ^^ 

•-  At  Wentworth  House*  the  Countess  Fits. 
William. 

—  The  Rev.  John  Sim.  A.B.  of  a  gradual  d». 
cay  of  nature.  He  was  In  his  78th  year,  being 
bom  in  the  year  1746.  He  was  a  native  of  Kin- 
cardineshire. He  had  been  the  Intimate  friend  of 
Sir  W.  Jon«i,  Day,  Micklc,  and  many  other  eml- 


ReffUter.^Deaths. 
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HaU  Inithfct  XJnivmity.  In  1806  he  puliW«hed 
a  complete  edition  of  MickW*  worlu,  md  preto- 
ed  to  it  an  intttesttag  memoir  of  the  deeewed 
Poet  .D«*r?etatt«yemrf  htal^hep«- 


fonnednodSicalduty.  W  llTed jetllM.  aintt. 
^^naelf  with  tttetatnie  dU  within  a  few  dayi 

^l»t?At  the  ige  of  8<  the  Rev.  ttr  Robt  Ma©- 

'  cu^i,  of  Ditole,  known  to  tfcepubUc  as  author 

ofamiiA-eateemed  work,  in  two  vdum«,  on 

SU  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    H|»n^^^W^JW 

SrUtor  for  upwanto  of  fifty  yea«;  »nd  to  whom 
he  wttiendeaied,  notmorel)y  the  soundnos  of 
hk  MlDit  ministrations  than  by  the  praetiod 
WuJKSSiStlh^^Wchhislifeexhibited.  He 
TOacteigyroanof  the  old  school,  and  exenorfi- 
flM  in  his  derical  deportment  not  a  httle  of  the 
SSiSciSS^«5whichit  was  dfatteguished. 
lUrewWedfiti  said,  his  first  rdigiousimpres- 
alom  when  attending  a serravn  by  Aecelebrated 
Mr  Whitefidd.     His  disoourses  were  not  OTly 

-vinei  whose  solemn  energy  and  evangelical  unj^ 
tionthe  admireis  of  orthodoxy  tnumphantly 
SStaSfwith  the  »«^»¥S'^J2IXl.^ 
beautiAil  motal  essays.  r'^^^S^^^^S^ 
tion  of  sermons,  have  issued  from  ttie  mAooI  or 
BWr.  Hcde?oted.  while  strength  pennitted, 
a  portion  of  every  dav.  during  winter  «  weU  as 
SummCT.  to  ev*»  ^  <»»  <»Pf"  •*' •  J!i^' "^S* 
Se  strict  rejifathj;  ^^^JJTi^i^^ 
served,  was  probably  the  means  of  extending  hto 
Mfebe^&e  usuil  bo«nAuy.  Of  sudi  tratts 
tahisAaracter  as  may  be  deemed  peculiar,  two 
may  be  mentioned-first,  that  he  formed  a  code 
of  laws  foe  the  regulation,  even  to  the  mnwitet 
circumstance,  of  his  domestic-coooerns;  wWcii  the 
dread  of  hy  scbuke  (which  it  is  said  was  no  ewy 
thing  lo  bea/i  di8p<»ed  all  concerned  to  yieU  the 
mortimplidt  obedience  to ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
twelve  yean  pre\ious  to  h!s  decease,  he  h«d  or- 
dered tfieco  An  in  which  he  ™j°J«^*g  *; 
prepved.  for  the  purpose  of  ai<4Sff •  ^^ «™iI6 
JenSweunage, those  solemn  meiBtaifons  on  his 
latter  end  which  he  was  in  the  frequent  pracOoe 

^  —  AtOiburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Lees,  preceotcsr 
of  the  High  Church  of  this  dty.  «« ^^aj^i" 
forsomeiHmcbutwas&utthedayhamoJ.  M 
a  bass  and  dee  singer  he  was  much  admired.  He 
iSTnativeof  Luicashire. -rod  was  apJain,hi. 
otKnsl%-e,  honest  man.  

—  At  Edhibutgh,  Mrs  Hannah  BtaAwJ*.  ^ 
Housekeeper  at  Marehmont  House,  to  the  9y 
yearofherage^  She  dressed  the  late  LadyMai^- 
mont  for  Se  Coronation  of  his  late  M^esty^ 
George  the  Third,  and  wm  preeent  at  that  Muust 
ceremony.  She  retained  her  mental  faculties 
tai  the  dose  of  her  king  lifb.  ^^^,      „ 

3.  M  Northampton^aged  87,  Dr  William  Kerr, 

^T^E^GW^Mr  David  Ker,  son  of  the 

late  James  Ker,  of  &st  Onuwe,  Esq, 

&  At  Old  Aberdeen,  Isabdia.  ^VidMeronhB 
late  George  Setom*  Biq*  <^  Monnie,  and  wtfe  or 
Dr  Skene  Ogilvy,  senior  mi^lBterof  Old  Maohar. 

—  At  Pendreich,  near  L«»:r«?e'J*®**5?Z!S!* 
MnCMaigaret  Melroec.  wifeof  Mr  James  Madgh. 
merchant.  Edinburgh,  much  and  jusUy  resetted  t 
also,  at  No.  !«.  Monta^ie^trect,  on  the  l«Ui  cur- 
rant, Helen,  their  daMhter.  '^^^.^^^    . 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Rer.  Andrew  Chatto  oMIahi^use. 

-Athbseat.  Unstcad  Lodft*  »«  f*19°^^ 
of  Kent,  the  Right  Hon.  JohnHoper,  Ixjrd  T^rn- 
ham.  Hb  Lordship  dying  unmarried,  is  sucoaed- 
ed  by  his  flrat  cousin,  Hennr  Roper  Curton,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Roper. 

—  At  No.  16.  Minto-StreeC  Newtogton,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Jean  Robertron,  widow  of  the  Rer. 
JtoMB  RoboteoB,  krte  minMci  of  RMho. 


0fGolSeXea.nearDumftto.^^^^^  hi  the  67* 
le  City  and  Liberty  of  Westmimte.  and  Owly 


SeCityandLttiactyi 
of  Mhidksaex.  ^  _^  ^    _.  ^  — _„ 
~  At  Musselbuiffa*  Mr  John  Tbqn, 
chant  i   ""'-" — ^ 


MrWa. 


or  Dr  Jama  HimtffjSt.  A^hCTlJ 
9.  At  Brtemo,  near  Came  Mr  worn  "^ 

Wf  SSd^SSSit  H«npd«u  ip  1U-«J 
had  entoyed  his<ltle  ooly  a  few  ^r»^^«»: 
SSS^theentailftd^afatos  by  George.  Esri  of 


ally.  Dura 
Mrs  Grace  CatitJef^  

-        •  Tkjus  to  her  death,  and  «^jo5«a 


.  SbewasuradT 


a  short  time  preyimu  --.--.- 

Duinfti**  on  tta  ere  oC  to  return  »  Ut"«» 


yooittest  daughter  of 
IS.  At  ColdBtoeam, 


of  Captain  A.  D.  McLaren,— 

"-  Xthls  seat,  n«r  g««^J?J2i.  Ridu  Bnt. 
and  severe  iUneas,  the  Rer.  Sir  Chaiiei  HW»» «»» 


I,  anersiov 


^tI?h2n£«.^CalM«g«t«^Ed^ 
"^^t  oShouse  of  his  n^rfjw.  nj^ 
Dr  John  Bate,  phyadan  ]«  *«J"2r«^  fa 
practised  with  great  seal,  ^»^^' ■S.JSed  i» 
Sic  long  periSf^^fifty^ye^  fflTSidS^- 
MontoSrf  in  the  year  ^773.    *»  2J^£,,m, 

marked  by  the  moSt  ben^^^^^jSSSS 
—he  looked  only  to  the  wdftre  of  Wi  P«»»^ 

too  Uttle  to  his  own  interest ^^^  ^^ 

-  At  Dalkdth,  Blr  Ateowkr  !«».  ■»» 
maker,  aged  67  years.   _^ 

At  Glasffow,  Jtrfm  Preston,  wq*        j«^ 

14.Atc3r^ItokconnA»igMW^ 
tw  of  Robert  Maxwi^ag.  o{Brtodyj5^ 

16.  At  the  nianse.  FantA  itoa  gj^gj 
Elisabetti.  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  vi  " 
nunisterof  Fdto*.^^  u«  Mofltt  K*^ 

-- At  Ai«!htertool«pK«.  MctM^»J^^ 

-  At  London,  a«Ml  79.  UeuU^J«J^^ 
Anderson. of  the H»  East In^aCompBoy* 

vfee,  onAeir  establishment  of  BomJS.  ^fctrf 

17.  At  Edinburgh.  MrsAra^^Jwogn^ 

BIT  Henry  Watson,  late  mf^^Jl-Lyo** 

-  At  liount  MdvJ^M«J  .Jffe 'Sllf 
daughter  of  John  Whyte  Mdvillfi^  »!•  ^^ 

"?  MOrandhohn  Cotl-gjlD  theg  1^^ 
his  age,  James  Martin  Lmctaay.  dj*  "■ 

her  SOtti  year.  ^^  GtaW* 

19.  Mr  Archibald  ?«J»«S\!l£f'llS^^ 
21.  At  London,  the  wdl  ^'J^^ffiriw^ 

wrIght    HelefthistodginasrtHffltfgJ,,^ 

sssaesrhis^iiSs^^ 

might  in  hhn  be  saw  to  ^ve  bwje^g^ 
aodket;  his  disease  wM<jd  ««VJ?,£a^  »** 
tothe  24th,  he  wouU  have  con»I*»»  "* 

the  late  Mr  Hoary  B«d,  madniit  »^ 


J.  Rothvea  ^  8aa,  Frtaten. 
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BXT&ACT8  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  SCHOLAR. 

1.  Did  ike  Scottish  Oenerah  and  Commis$igmer$  at  Newark^  by  amd  vnA> 
ike  authority  of  the  JSeottish  Parliament,  bell  Charlee  L  to  the  EngHek 
Parliament,  jir  the  eum  rfFour  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling  f 

Mr  Hums  saji,  (History  of  England,  Chap.  LVIII.)  Yet.— I  wj  No  ; 
and  I  think  it  will  not  be  jlfficalt  to  prove  a  negative.  When  Charles  I. 
formed  the  resolution  of  leaving  Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scottish  camp  at 
Newark,  his  affiurs  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  his  army  had  been  to- 
tally routed  at  Naseby, — Bristol  had  surrendered,-^he  West  had  been  snb« 
dued  by  Fairfax,— ^nd  Montrose,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  but  unprofitable 
victories,  had  been  defeated  by  David  Lesley  at  Philiphaugh :  in  a  word, 
the  Royalist  cause  seemed  utterly  ruined.  It  Was  in  Uiese  circumstanosa 
that,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Montreville  die  French  Ambassador,  and 
recollecting  that,  in  all  the  disputes  about  settUng  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
Soots  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  milder  side,  and  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  the  English  Parliament,  Charles  made  the  unfortunate  ex- 
periment, the  issue  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  entail  an  indelible  stain 
upon  our  country. 

Now,  the  question  to  be  disposed  of  is  this :  King  Charles,  having  thrown 
himself  into  tne  hands  of  the  Scots,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
English  Parliament,  and  marched  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  their 
sapiKirt,  and  who,  consequently,  were  as  mudi  the  King's  enemies  as  the 
Pairliament, — what  course  ought  they  (the  Scots)  to  have  pursued,  when  the 
Parliament  insisted  on  the  surrender  <^  the  KiiM^'s  person  into  their  own 
hands  ?    In  answering  this  question,  we  may  safely  put  altogether  out  of 


view  the  fine  writing  of  Hume  and  others  about  **  romantic  generosity," 
and  the  glory  the  S<»ts  would  have  acquired  by  maintaining  and  defending 
the  Kin^s  person  against  his  enemies,  their  aUies.    A  great  cause  was  at 


stake :  Charles  had  attempted  to  subvert  the  reliffious  and  civil  liberties  af 
ftestland :  that  nation  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  both,  and  had 
inarched  to  the  assistonce  of  the  English,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
ttruggle :  fortune  had  favoured  the  popular  side :  and  the  King,  reduced  to 
extremities,  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  those  he  judged  die  least 
impUeable  of  his  enemies.  But,  heeamse  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  adopt 
this  step,  is  it  for  an  insUnt  to  be  supposed  that  the  Soots  should  have  aban- 
doned all  the  advantages  whidi  had  been  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,— deserted  the  men  they  were  bound  by  the  faith 
of  treaties  to  support,— made  common  cause  with  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Cavaliers,— and  tivned  their  arms  against  those  with  whom  they  had  em- 
barked in  a  common  struggle  for  all  Uiat  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  society  ? 
^^  in  hk  senses  can  dream,  that  men,  who  bad  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rdigion  and  Hberty,  would  to  stultify  tbemselyesasfrr  as  consistency  is 
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concerned,  and  penare  themselves  as  far  as  the  faith  of  treaties  Is  ooneerD- 
ed,  and  hetray  their  country,  and  the  cause  with  the  defence  of  which  thej 
were  entrustcci,  because  amr  appeal  was  made  to  their  **  generosity"  by  an 
unfortunate  Prince,  when  he  nad  no  longer  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war  he  had  begun,  in  support  of  unlimited  prerogative  ?  Yet,  had  the 
Scots  {persisted  in  maintaining  the  custody  of  the  King's  person,  they  would 
have  been  involved  in  all  this  inconsistency  and  guilt,  as  well  as  inaeontert 
the  most  absurd,  unnatural,  and  pernicious ;  they  would  have  been  traitors 
to  their  country,  and  to  the  prindples  they  had  sworn  to  defend ;  for  which 
they  would  have  had,  in  return,  the  enviable  compensation  of  being  pro- 
nounced by  Tory  historians  a  nation  capable  of  '*  fits  of  romantic  genero- 
rity,"  and  being  branded  for  ever  as  drivelling  and  wavering  idiots,  who 
embarked  in  a  great  cause  to-day,  and  betrayed  it,  in  a  ''  fit  of  romantic 
generosity,"  to-morrow. 

But  further:  the  Scots  were  not  principals  in  the  war ;  they  were  roerdy 
the  allies  of  the  English  Parliament;  and  though,  viewing  the  matter  generd- 
ly,  Charles  was  as  much  the  Kin^  of  Scotland  as  of  Engund,  yet,  having  pst 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  upon  English  ground,  he  wts 
undoubtedly  comprehended  within  the  jurisaiction  of  that  kingdom,  tad 
could  not  be  disposed  of  by  any  foreign  nation.  Nay,  the  Soots  themsdvei 
were  at  this  moment  comprehended  within  Uie  same  jurisdiction,  and  ood- 
sequently  could  not,  in  that  situation,  assume  the  rights  which  it  might  hxft 
been  competent  to  them  to  exercise,  had  the  transaction  taken  place  within 
-their  own  frontier.  But  waiving  this  objection  altogether,  and  admitting 
that,  in  point  of  right,  both  parties  were  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
equality, — in  other  words,  that  there  were  two  parties,  having  each  a  co- 
ordinate vote  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  King's  person ;  it  is  evident  that 
two  equal  and  antagonist  claims  could  only  be  adjusted  by  negodatioa, 
which  presumes  that  one  oi  them  must  give  wa^  to  the  other ;  and  tha^  si 
far  as  tne  general  question  is  concerned,  it  was  immaterial,  in  point  of  jus- 
tice or  right,  whether  the  Scots  retained  the  disposal  of  ^e  King's  penon, 
or  entrusted  it  into  the  handtof  his  English  subjects,  who,  on  many  gronndi, 
had  a  preferable  title  to  their  allies. 

This  brings  me  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  case.  Home 
says,  that  the  only  expedient  which  the  Scots  could  embrace,  '*  if  the? 
scrupled  wholly  to  abandon  the  King,  was  immediately  to  return  fully  and 
cordially  to  their  allegiance,  and,  vniitng  themselves  to  the  Royalists  in  both 
kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  op  arms,  /o  reduce  tJiC  English  Parliament 
to  more  moderate  terms  ;"  but  he  admits  that  this  would  have  been  a  mea- 
sure ^*  full  of  extreme  hazard,"  and  would  have  overturned  '*  what,  with  ao 
much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  they  had,  during  the  course  of  so  many 
years,  been  so  carefully  erecting :"  in  other  "words,  it  would  have  been  tan- 
tamount to  an  abandonment  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  which  they  were 
bound  by:  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  maintain,  and  to  wbidi  the 
whole  nation  was  ardently  atUched,— it  would  have  been  a  most  glaring  act 
of  perfidy  towards  those  allies  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  support." 
it  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  public  liberty,  which  tiie  fortune  of  war  had 
enabled  them  to  wrest  from  a  despotic  kin^  and  a  slavish  court,— in  l^ief,  it 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  combination  with  their  old  and  Inreter- 
aiie  enemies,  against  their  old  and  tried  friends,  for  the  restoration  of  that 
unlimited  prerogative  of  which  the  Royalists  were  so  much  enamoured,  and 
whiph  the  friends  of  liberty  had  suffered  and  bled  so  fiedy  to  restrict  within 
due  limits.  It  seems,  therefore,  even  by  Hume's  showing,  that  the  surrender 
of  the  King  was  inevitable,  and  that  Uie  Soottidi  Ck>mmissioners  and  die 
Scottish  Parliament  would  have  been  either  madmen,  idiots,  or  traitors,  or 
rather  a  happy  combination  of  all  the  three,  had  they  hesiuted  about  the 
course  which  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  for  their  adoption.    But  now  c«na 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge.    All  these  rcaflections,  we  are  assured,  occurred 
to  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  who,  nevertheless,  ^*  rescdved  to  prolong  the 
dispute,  and  to  keep  die  King  as  a  pledge  for  those  airears  which  they 
clauned  from  England^  and  wbich  M^t0efv«o<  i^<^,  in  the  pmcni  dispo* 
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sUiom  of  that  nation,  to  obtain  BY  any  other  bxpebibnt."  In  die  whole 
compass  oi  EtudUh  Hutory,  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  an  assertion  more 
mtnitous^  malevolenty  and  unfonnded^  than  that  contained  in  the  words 
Bere  printed  in  italics  and  capitals,  namely,  that  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  £n^h  nation,  the  Scote  were  not  likely  to  ohtain  the  anrears  doe  to 
them  *'  BY  ANY  OTHER  EXPEDIENT"  than  detaining  and  huckstering  ahout 
the  sorrender  of  the  King's  person  i  As  the  whole  opprobrium  of  the 
transaction  hinges  upon  this  insidious  clause,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  it  a 
little  of  our  attention. 

In  the^^  place,  when  the  Scotr  invaded  England  in  1640,  the  condition 
upon  which  tfaiey  lent  their  aid  to  the  English  maloontento  was,  that  their 
army  should  be  paid  and  supported  by  their  allies ;  and  when  a  precarious 
peace  was  patched  up  by  the  Treaty  of  Rippon,  in  which  neither  party  was 
probably  sincere,  not  only  was  this  condition  fulfilled,  but  £.300,000  were 
▼oted  by  the  English  Parliament  as  a  '*  fit  proportion  for  the  friendly  as- 
Bistanoe  afforded,  and  the  losses  sustaindl  by  our  brethren  of  Scotland,'* 
CJoamalM  of  the  Commons,  Feb*  3,  1641.)  At  this  time  the  Soots  had  not 
the  King  in  their  hands,  and  oould  not,  therefone,  make  use  of  the  **  scan* 
daious  expedient'  of  detaining  his  person,  in  order  to  secure  **  their  wages." 
If,  therefore,  the  English  Parliament  in  1641  not  only  paid  the  arrears  due 
to  the  Scotg,  but  voted  them  a  gratuity  of  £.300,000  for  their  **  friendly 
assistance,"  over  and  above  their  just  claim, — ^upon  what  ground  can  it  bie 
asserted  that  they  would  have  acted  difierently  in  1646,  even  had  the  King 
never  quitted  Oxford,  and  had  the  Soots  been  in  the  same  situation  as 
in  1641  ?  Mr  Hume  has  ofl^red  no  proof  of  his  allegation,  that,  **  in  the 
present  disposition  of  the  English  nation,"  the  Soots  were  not  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  arrears  due  to  them,  by  any  oUier  expedient  than  detaining  the 
King  as  a  (>ledge ;  but  as  the  whole  controversy .  turns  upon  this  point,  it 
Burdy  required  to  be  supported  by  some  auUiority.  It  is  doubtless  at  all 
times  easier  to  assert  than  to  prove,  and  few  ^ings  I  know  of  are  more  an« 
Doying  than  to  be  called  upon  for  authorities  when  there  are  none  to  pro* 
duce.  In  this  predicament  stands  Hume's  false  and  malicious  averment, 
whidi  supposes,  that,  had  not  the  King  imprudently  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scottish  leaders,  the  English  would  have  sent  their  army  back 
to  Scotland  without  paying  them  sixpence  of  what  they  had  expressly  sti- 
pulated  for.  Why  he  shmild  presume,  or  how  he  could  know,  that  the 
Englisb  intended  to  be  guiltv  of  a  proceeding  so  dishonest  in  itself,  and 
which  must  have  converted  tneir  Scottish  allies,  by  whose  means  they  had 
gained  some  of  their  proudest  triumphs,  into  dangerous  and  im^acable 
enemies,  I  must  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  readers  to  determine.    But, 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume,  that  a  force  of  80,000 
men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  an  argument  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  stipulated  in  regard  to  their  pay  and  arrears,  infinitely  more  con« 
dusive  than  the  nossession  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Christendom.  It  is. 
therefore,  perfectly  monstrous  to  suppose  that  so  powerful  an  army  would 
have  been  refused  payment  of  what  was  justly  due  to  them,  if  they  had  not 
fiUen  in  with  an  opportunity  of  committing  an  act  of  treachery,  by  selling 
the  person  of  their  Sovereign ;  or  that  the  English  Parliament  would  have 
dared  to  be  guilty  of  cononct  equally  inconsistent  with  the  prindples  of 
sound  policy  and  common  honesty.  The  men  who  at  this  time  aovemed 
England  were  unquestionably  dark  and  gloomy  enthusiasts ;  but  there  was 
method  in  thdr  madness;  the  most  absurd  ddiration  in  theory^  was 
strangdy  blended  with  consummate  prudence  in  council,  and  vigour  in  ac- 
tion :  and  no  man,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  men  who  figured  in  them,— I  mean  on  the  Parliament  side,— 
will  ever  be  induced  to  credit  an'  allegation  so  extraordinary,  as  that  they 
intended  to  cheat  thdr  allies  out  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  that  they  were 
only  induced  to  fulfil  thdr  engageroento  by  an  anxiety  to  get  the  King's 
penon  into  thdr  hands.  Yet  this  is  subsUntially  Hume's  assertion,  the  in- 
credible absurdity  of  which  will  appear  in  a  still  more  striking  light,  if  the 
reader  will  only  give  himadf  the  trouble  of  imagining  what  conaequnic^ 
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wimld  have  etttuedi  had  the  PuliameiU  earned  tbeirinudiila^ 

effect,  and  therebj  thrown  the  whole  force  of  their  alliet  into  the  Reyahit 

icale. 

In  the  third  pUce,  haying  ahread j  shown  that  the  Parlianient  hoBonnUj 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  obli^tions  to  the  Scott  in  1641,  and  distit 
would  have  been  worse  than  madness— a  sort  of/r/o  de  je— had  they  emer- 
tained  the  remotest  thought  of  acting  diffisrentlj  on  the  present  occssioa,  it 
is  evident  that  the  arrears  must  have  been  paid,  even  had  the  King  never 
quitted  Oscford,  and  therefore  that  these  arrears  can,  bj  no  force  of  ooDstnie- 
tion,  be  viewed  as  the  pric6  of  an  act  of  baseness  and  treachery ;  for  if  diey 
were  to  be  so  considered,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  must  have  been  nw 
gnhrly  deficient  in  that  prudence  whidi  is  generally  supposed,  on  the  sondi 
side  or  the  Tweed  at  least,  to  be  characteristic  of  their  country.  It  has 
never  been  pretended  by  any  Royalist  Historian  that  the  sum  they  received 
was  more  than  the  arrears  actually  due  to  them  ;  and  if,  therefore,  they  uid 
their  King  for  what  they  would  unquestionably  have  got  had  the  King  itver 
put  himself  in  their  hands,  they  were  gnilty  of  an  act  of  the  most  gratmfiosi 
and  unparalleled  wickedness,  and  exhibit  a  solitary  instance,  in  the  hiiiafy 
of  mankind,  of  treachery  committed  without  a  motive,  and  without  the  hope 
«f  reward.  But  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the  omotin/ of  these  arrears.  Ate 
some  discussion,  they  were  fixed  at  jC400,000,  one  half  of  whidi  wu  to  be 
paid  immediately,  and  the  other  at  two  subsequent  instalments.  Nov,  io 
1641,  the  Scots,  who  were  only  about  a  twdvemonth  in  Enf^land,  reeeivcd 
je.300,000  in  name  of  arrears ;  whereas  in  1646,  after  more  than  tfarae 
years  of  hard  service,  they  agreed  to  take  <£.400,000  in  lieu  of  all  denaadi. 
Very  moderate  traitors  these  same  Scoa  must  have  been,  verily ! 

In  thejburth  place,  the  negodatioo  regarding  the  arrears,  and  that  for  the 
surrender  of  the  King's  person,  being  contemporaneous,  the  Royalist  Hiits- 
rians  have  artfully  represented  them  <<  as  one  and  the  same,"  and  diss 
sttcceeded  in  giving  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  the  charge.  This  is  the  snf 
fortune  of  die  case.  Hume  says,  '<  common  eeuM^'  requires  that  both  trani- 
actions  should  be  considered  as  identical.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  to  fisd 
him  referring  to  '^  common  sense,"  which,  when  it  served  his  purpose,  be 
oould  treat  with  the  coolest  derision ;  but  if  for  **  common  sense"  here,  «e 
wad  "  the  diarge  against  the  Scots,"  we  wUl  come  somewhat  nearer  tke 
truth ;  for  unlcM  both  transactions  are  regarded  as  virtually  and  subrttaj* 
tially  the  same,  the  accusation  falls  to  the  ground.  Upon  what  grooad, 
then,  is  it  asserted  that  the  settlement  of  the  arrears  was  made  a  coMm 
of  delivering  up  the  Kins;  ?  "  Common  sense  requires"  that  it  should  be  ij 
says  Hume.  But  what  has  **  common  sense"  to  do  with  a  matter  whidi 
must  be  determined  either  by  the  evidence  of  documents,  or  by  resssning  from 
all  the  cinmrostances  of  the  case  ?  "  The  English,  it  is  evident,"  be  adds, 
had  they  not  been  previously  assured  of  nsceiving  the  King,  **  wcM  never 
have  parted  with  eo  considerable  a  sum  ;"  but  it  is  matter  of  historical  M 
that,  in  1641,  they  *' oarted  with"  a  sum  nearly  as  *•  consideraWc,"  a^ 
that  in  compensation  for  only  a  year's  service,  during  the  grcatsr  part  of 
which  the  Scots  had  received  £SdO  per  diem,  in  name  of  pay.  Hniiie's  v- 
gnment,  if  it  mav  be  dignified  vrith  that  name,  falls,  therefore,  to  the  gnmod; 
and  fVom  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  reasoning,  no  less  than  from  cbe  do* 
daration  of  the  BngUsh  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  the  transactioM  ^^ 
completely  distmct,  and  that  it  is  only  bv  wUfiilly  coofonnding  them, 
by  Nourishes  about  "  common  sense,"  and  boMly  declaring  that  to  Jj 
f*  evident"  which  is  the  very  thing  requiring  to  be  proved,  that  any  «n 
of  fusibility  has  been  given  to  a  shmder  the  most  unjust  and  undfaerved 
which  has  ofor  been  embodied  in  the  pages  of  history.  ^^ 

Laetfy,  it  is  not  diQcuh  to  account  for  die  anxiety  of  tlie  Scots  to  settle 
ihek  peeuniary  concerns  with  the  Rnglish  at  diis  time.  It  was  now  know 
^hat  Yane  had  over-reached  them  in  Uie  Treaty  concluded  at  Rdioborp^ » 
1648 ;  that  the  Parliament  never  intended  to  esUblish  Presbytery  in  B^ 
land,aa  the  Scots,  in  their  simplicity,  had  been  led  to  bdieve ;  that  tb» 
pow?rlMd  lalleii  into  the  baiida  <tf  the  Ind^mdMO^  who  wsn  in^ 
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that,  and  to  every  form  of  ecdetiastieal  polltj ;  and  that  matters  werelikelj 
to  be  piuhed  much  farUier  than  the  Scots,  who  8,till  adhered  to  the  prin* 
dple  of  a  limited  monarchy,  could  go  along  with.  They  had  taken  up  arms 
•gainst  the  King,  because,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative  alone,  he  sought  to 
overturn,  at  once,  the  religion  and  liberties  of  weir  country ;  but  it  had 
never  entered  into  their  heads  to  subvert  J'unditus  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
monarchy,  and  erect  a  commonwealth  in  its  stead.  Hence,  they  were 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  an  alliance  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  results 
they  had  never  anticipated— results  which  thev  were  bound  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  to  oppose ;  and  with  this  view  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  efiect  an  adjustment  of  their  claims, 
that  they  might  be  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out  by  their 
dni^  to  God  and  their  country. 

These  considerations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  to  expose  the  utter 
fdlacy  of  Mr  Hume's  allegations,  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  Scots,  it  is  evident,  had  no  suspicion  that  the  English  would 
ever  dare  to  take  away  the  King's  life;  for,  two  years  after,  they  entered  into 
a  solemn  engagement  to  deliver  him  from  imprisonment,  and  marched  into 
England  an  army  of  nearly  40,000  men  in  support  t>f  his  authority ;  and 
when  he  was  put  to  death,  they  instantly  proclaimed  his  son, — sent  commis- 
sioners to  bring  him  home  to  ScoUand,— caused  him  to  be  solemnly  crowned 
at  Seone, — ^fought  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  in  his  cause, — ^and 
even  after  these  defeats  maintained  a  long  and  persevering  struggle  against 
Cromwell  and  the  regicides,  whom  they  cordially  detested.  Is  it  conceivable, 
duu  the  men  who  acted  tibis  part,  and  who,  in  fact,  employed  the  money  they 
had  received  from  the  English  Parliament  in  raising  forces  for  the  King 
when  his  life  was  in  danger,  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  baseness  ascribed 
to  them  by  Hume  and  ower  Royalist  Historians  ?  Is  it  credible,  if  the  Scots 
bad  M}ld  their  King  to  destruction,  that  they  would  have  made  such  an  ef- 
fort to  save  him  ?  Is  it  credible  that,  had  they  been  hostile  to  the  monarchy, 
or  in  any  degree  attached  to  regicide  principles,  they  would  have  proclaim- 
ed Charles  IK, — fought  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester, — exposed  their 
country  to  all  the  miseries  of  war,— and,  notwithstanding  the  whole  power 
of  the  Usurper,  kept  the  royal  banner  unfurled  almost  till  the  very  moment 
that  Monk  be^^n  his  march  to  England  ?  Let  these  events  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  reasoning  in  answer  to  Hume,  and  I  will  ven- 
tnre  to  say,  that  adtogether  they  form  as  strong  and  convincing  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  "  the  reproach"  so  frequently  thrown 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Scots,  *'  of  selling  their  King  and  betraying  their  Prince 
for  money,"  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  beyond  the  pale  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, and  in  a  question  where  moral  evidence  alone  can  be  employed. 

But  by  whom,  let  me  ask,  is  this  "  reproach"  roost  freouently  cast  in  our 
teeth  ?  By  the  English.  They  say  we  sold  our  King  *.   Well ;  what  then  ? 

*  When  the  above  remarks  had  been  brought  to  a  dose,  my  attention  was  acd* 
dentally  directed  to  the  roU9wing  passage  in  Sia  George  Mackevzie^s  Memoirs 
qfihe  AJIOrt  of  SeotUmd^frotn  the  JHesiorotUm  of  King  Charks  II.  A.D.  MDCLX« 
printed  at  Kdinbiugh  1821 ;  which  has  afRnrded  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction  from 
the  ooinddeoce  of  opinion  it  exhibiu  in  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Nef?ark  and 
Newcastle.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  will  npt  be  suspected 
of  any  partiality  or  tenderness  for  the  men  who  then  governed  in  Scotland. 

^  The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  [which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1661,1  taking  to  their  consideratkm  how  much  and  how  unjustly  this  kingdom 
was  irgured,  by  an  aspersion  cast  upon  it  for  the  transactions  at  Newcastle  in  anno 
1647,  at  which  time  the  King  was  delivered  to  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  whid^ 
was  called^  in  some  histories^  A  SBLLiiro  of  the  Kiiro ;  did,  by  an  express  act, 
condemn  and  reprobate  all  that  treaty,  and  declare  that  the  same  was  no  nalUmoi 
actj  but  was  only  carried  on  by  some  rebels,  who  had  falsely  assumed  the  name  of 
a  Parliament.  Nor  wanted  there  many,  even  in  that  Parliament,  who  protested 
i^aiast  all  that  procedure,  and  who  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  cause  r^gistrate 
that  protestatkm.  And  I  must  here  crave  leave  to  expotiulate  with  our  neighbours 
^Ungtamdyjbr  iavdghUtgso  saverdg  against  oar  naUoa  fir  delivering  ly  their 
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Tbey  bought  him.  They  accuse  us  of  **  betraying  our  Prince  for  iDooey.** 
Be  it  to.  lliey  paid  the  price  of  the  act  of  treachery  ;  and  surely  they  who 
hire  treason  are  httle  better  than  the  traitors  ;  for  wherein  does  the  wbor- 
ner  of  false  testimony  differ  from  the  peijured  witness  ?  or  in  what  respect  is 
he  who  sets  on  a  bravo  better  than  the  miserable  tool  he  emplojrs  to  execute 
his  ven^nce  ?  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  in  dehreriDg 
up  the  King  into  the  handa  of  his  English  suttjecta,  (who  pretended  that 
they  had  the  best  right  to  the  custody  of  his  noson,  because  he  wu  upon 
English  ground,)  had  not  the  remotest  idea  tnat  these  same  English  medi- 
tate an  act  of  regicide ;  and,  therefore,  their  guilt,  if  guilt  it  must  be  call- 
ed, is  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  purchasers^  who  ptid 
£.400,000  that  they  might  be  enabled,  first  to  imprison,  and  thereafter  mur- 
der one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gallant  princes  who  ever  wore  a 
crown !  Verily  the  English  should  cautiously  avoid  stirring  up  the  remem- 
brance of  a  subject  where  recrimination  is  so  easy  and  so  eSsctiwe,  and  where, 
go  the  main  question  as  it  will,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  will 
come  ofi^only  second  best ;  nor  would  it  be  an  improper  wish,  on  their  ptrt, 
that  the  memory  of  this  unhappy  transaction,  as  well  as  of  the  tragedy  wliidi 
followed^  were  buried  in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

8.  Theory  of  the  Colonization  op  Italy,  by  a  Led  Captain  of  ike 
Nineteenth  Century ;  being  a  crumb  from  a  Great  Mans  table. 

Sub  Rosd  the  CapUin  dellTereth  himself  thus  :^''  The  Greeks  whocob- 
niied  Italy  were  Goths  themselves,  and  they  found  Gothic  tribes  in  posseaoon 
of  that  country, — these  Gothic  tribes  had  many  ages  b<Jbre  (they  "  crfo- 
niaed  luly ?")  driven  the  original  Celts  beyond  the  Alps;  and  if  this  man 
had  known  any  thing  at  all  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Gothic,  he  would  btve 
known,  that  every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us,  of  the  languagb  of  the 
Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  proves  that  these  tribes  were  Gothic 
tribes  who  had  attained  different  degrees  of  progbess  in  polishing  tbeir 
Gothic  dialects — some  of  them  acting  upon  tne  same  principles  which  guided 
the  Greeks  in  the  work  of  polishing  their  Gothic  dialect,  and  others  upon 
very  nearly  the  same  principles  that  have  conducted  the  refinement  of  ^ 
Gothic  dialects  now  in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  world," 

The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  his  attention  for  a  moment  to 
this  "  clear,  complete,  and  satisjactory  theory"  of  the  colonization  of  Italy* 
*'  The  Greeks  woo  colonised  Italy  wereGotoa,"  says  our  literary  BobadO. 

King ;  BEmiuQ  UK  was  only  deliversd  up  to  thzu  parliament,  who 

FIRST    IMPRISONED   AND    THEREAFTER  MURDERED   HIM ;    whereoi^  hom  *«• 

EVEN  OUR  REBELS  discovered  their  design^  they  carried  into  Englmd  a  SfkM 
and  mighty  army  for  his  defisncs  ;  and  when  his  murder  came  to  their  eart,  thq/ 
prodiUmed  his  son  their  Kingy  and  sent  Commissioners  to  treat  wUh  Mm,  and  hti»g 
him  home  to  Scotland  ;  and  when  he  was  arrived,  they  did  coNTRiBcrTi 
THEIR  LIVES  AND  FORTUNES  FOR  HIS  SAFETT.  And  albeit  some  bigot  Presby- 
terians did  use  him  unkindly,  out  of  too  much  Icindneas  to  their  own  principles ;  yd 
even  these  did  very  generously  oppose  Cromwell,  and  such  as  had  nvi* 
DEBED  THEIR  KiNO ;  88  is  dearly  the  attack  made  by  General  Migor  MootgouMry 
at  Musselburgh,  and  l^  the  Remonstmiors  at  Linlithgow.  They  fimgkt  otto  t99 
battles  for  him  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester ^  and  si{ftred  the  greatest  hardshipi  IfStf- 
ginabte.  After  which,  first  the  Earl  of  Glencabn,  and  then  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
toun,  did  keep  the  fields  under  his  displayed  banner ;  nor  did  ever  bis  M^cstf 
want  some  Scottis  to  stand  in  arms  for  him  In  Scotland,  till  it  pleased  ^^^^ 
turn  of  this  loyalty,  to  make  them  the  great  instruooents  of  encouraging  Geocisl 
Monk  in  his  bringing  home  the  Kiog ;  having  oflbred  to  assist  him  with  tbdr  lives 
and  fortunes  against  Lambert,  and  having  contributed  three  months*  ema  per  sd* 
vanoe  for  payment  of  his  armies.  And  so  remarkable  was  our  loyalty  to  ike  werid^ 
and  amongst  strangers,  that  his  Majesty  was  always  called  King  tf  Scots  i  end  H  net 
heUeved  and  presumed  in  aU  places  where  our  nation  travelled,  whither  in  SngM 
or  beyond  sea^  that  a  Scot  was  still  a  Royalist^  pp.  fd-tT. 
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Tbit  18,  no  doubt,  a  mere  astertioD,  and,  as  such,  might  fairly  enough  be 
answered  by  a  coanter  allegation,  that  "  the  Greeks  wlio  colonised  Italy" 
were  not  Goths,  any  more  than  they  were  Crces  or  Caffres.  But  I  shall 
not  treat  the  Captain  in  so  scurvy  a  fashion,  especially  as,  with  the  help  of 
Jomandes,  fDe  Rebus  OeticiM,)  and  other  ancient  historians  and  chroni- 
ders,  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  may  be  formed  in  regard  to  that  great 
people  who  broke  the  Roman  power,  sacked  the  Capitol,  and  reigned  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  appears,  then,  thst  the  Gothic  writers  them- 
aelvea  deduosd  the  first  origin  of  their  nation  from  the  peat  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  that  many  vestiges,  which  cannot  be  ascnbed  to  the  arts  of 
popular  vanity,  attest  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Goths  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Baltic ;  that,  as  early  as  the  Christian  era,  and  as  late  as  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistnla,  in  that  rich  province  where  the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn,  £U 
bing,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzic,  were  long  afterwards  founded ;  but  that 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  in  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  that  a 
single  Croth  landed  in  Italy  till  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  era  !  Nay, 
the  first  considerable  occasion  in  which  history  mentions  that  peojde  is 
A.  D.  850,  when  Dedus,  who  had  been  lately  raised  to  the  purple,  was 
summoned  to  the  Banks  of  the  Danube,  br  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  in  attempting  to  repel  which  he  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life.  (Z>e* 
cUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirey  I,  331-341.)  But  the  settlement 
of  the  Hellenic  Colonies  in  Magna  Graecia  dates  from  the  century  in 
which  Rome  was  founded  ;  and  before  their  arrival,  five  successive  immi- 
grations of  Illyrians,  Iberians,  Celts,  Pelasgians,  and  Etruscans,  (two  of 
which,  the  Pelasgians  and  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  were  unquestion- 
ably of  Greek  origin,)  may  be  clearly  traced  by  the  light  of  andent  history, 
and  the  hdp  of  such  monuments  as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  so  many 
ages.  Of  tnese  five  different  races  or  tribes,  the  Etruscaos  rose  to  the 
greatest  eminence  in  wealth,  power,  and  refinement,  and  were  in  posses- 
don  of  part  of  Italy  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome :  so  that  if  the  Greeks  who  first  colonised  Italy  were  Ooths,  the 
Captain  has  discovered  the  existence  of  these  same  Goths  fully  two  thou- 
sand YEARS  before  history  makes  the  slightest  mention  of  their  name, 
or  of  any  drcumstance  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  !  If,  however, 
it  be  alleged,  that  he  refers  only  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hdlenic  Colonies 
in  Maffna  Graecia,  his  blunder,  in  point  of  chronology,  is  one  haiflen ;  for, 
upon  that  hypothesis,  he  is  only  about  a  thousand  years  in  error,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  alleged  identity  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths 
is  disposed  of  by  the  same  argument ;  and,  in  fact,  no  one  but  this  presump- 
tuous ignoramus  ever  supposed  that  the  Greeks  were  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin ;  in  other  wordst  Sweaes  and  Norw^ians. 

But  further :  "  the  Greeks  who  colonized  Italy  were  Goths  themselves, 
and  they  found  Gothic  tribes  in  possession  of  the  country ;"  that  is,  the 
Greeks  who  colonized  Italy  were  Scandinavians,  and  they  found  Scandina- 
vians in  possession  of  the  country  which  they  f  the  Greeks)  colonized;  and, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  **  these  Gothic  (or  Scandinavian^  tribes  had 
many  ages  before  driven  the  original  Celts  beyond  the  Alps !"  The  only 
semblance  of  an  idea  that  glimmers  through  the  haze  of  "  this  man's"  ig- 
norance is,  that  the  Celts  were  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  and  that  they  were 
**  driven  beyond  tlie  Alps"  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes  tn  possession  of  that 
country  BSFoaa  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  who  colonixed  it,  and  who  were 
also  Scandinavians.  Now,  if  Bobadil  chooses  to  assert  that  the  Celte  were 
the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  I,  who  am  a  Celt  myself,  shall  not  contest  the  point 
with  him ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that  these  Celts  were  nevir  '*•  driven  be- 
yond the  Alps"  either  by  Goths  or  Greeks ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  re« 
tained  possesdon  of  the  Great  Phdn  of  Northern  Italy,  afterwards  called 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  that  they  waged  many  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that,  when  vanquished  by  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  they  were 
not  expelled  "  beyond  the  Alps,"  but  united,  in  the  form  (tf  a  province,  to 
the  territory  already  sul^iect  to  Rome. 
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Again :  "  If  thit  man  had  known  any  thing  at  all  of  Orede,  or  Latin,  or 
(Gothic,  he  would  hare  known  that  every  monument  that  has  detceniei 
to  vs  of  the  X.ANOUAOE  of  the  IfiUian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Rpmant, 
PROVES  that  these  tribes  were  Gothic  tribes,  who  had  attained  dijffereni 
degrees  ofpaooREas  in  polishing  their  Gothic  dialects,'^  By  his  natmal 
propensity  to  deal  in  vague  generalities^  and  loud  thumping  assertioos,  the 
Captain  seems  to  imagine  that  he  will  either  dumfonnd  by  his  dogmatism, 
or  at  least  shroud  his  ignorance  in  the  cloak  of  his  presumption.  But  nei- 
ther of  these  shall  serve  his  turn  on  the  present  occasion.  He  says,  "  that 
every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us,  of  the  language  of  the  Italiaa 
tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  proves  that  these  tribes  were  Godnc 
tribes."  ^fow,  I  will  call  his  attention  to  three  of  these  "  monuments :"  die 
first  is  Linguae  Oscae  Singulare  Specimen,  found  at  Avella,  and  puhli^ed  at 
Rome  in  1774  by  Paperius ;  the  second  is  a  fragment  of  the  VolscioM  diakct, 
discovered  on  a  tablet  of  bronze  at  Veletri,  anciently  one  of  the  principal  dtiei 
of  the  Volscian  territory,  in  the  year  1784 ;  and  the  third  is  the  Tabulae  En- 
gubinae,  a  remnant  of  the  language  of  the  Urobri,  contained  on  seven  taUdi 
of  brass,  disinterred  at  Gubbio  so  early  as  the  year  1444.  If,  then,  as  the 
Captain  asserts,  "  every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us,  of  xhelangnM^ 
of  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  proves  that  ^ese  tribes  were 
Gothic  tribes,"  surely  the  three  monuments  of  the  Osean,  Volscian,  and 
Umbric,  here  mentioned,  will,  a  fortiori,  prove  his  position  with  tbredbU 
strength  of  evidence.  I  therefore  challenge  him  to  prove,  by  an  analysis  of 
these  fragments,  that  the  Oscan,  Volscian,  and  Umbric,  were  Gothic,  and 
that  the  Oscans,  Volscians,  and  Urobrians,  were  Goths ;  and  I  hereby  pledge 
myself,  that  I  shall  come  forward  with  a  counter  analysis,  and  comparisoii 
of  these  dialects  with  the  Gothic,  to  prove  a  negative, — ^whi<^  is  ofi^'ng  more 
than  I  think  could  reasonably  be  desired.  For  the  Captain's  comfort,  I  b^ 
to  inform  him,  that  Paperius  will  aid  him  with  the  first,  Lan^  with  the 
second,  and  Bmrguet  with  the  third ;  that  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Gwdt, 
or  Latin,  or  Gothic,  he  never  had  a  fairer  opportunity,  or  a  more  direct 
challenge  to  astonish-the  world  with  his  acquirements  as  a  linguist  and  to* 
tiquary ;  and  that,  till  he  descend  fairly  into  the  arena,  1  must  take  tbe 
liberty  to  believe,  "  that  every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us  of  tbe 
language  of  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,"  is  about  as  hm\^ 
liar  to  him  as  the  writings  of  Conjiicius  or  the  Zendavesta.  Common  pni* 
dence,  however,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  induce  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  leate 
to  its  inevitable  fate  the  egregious  nonsense  he  sets  down  about  some  of 
**  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  acting  upon  the  same  prin^ 
eiples  which  ^ided  the  Greeks  in  the  work  of  polif^ing  their  Gothic  (i  e. 
Scandinavian)  dialect,  and  others  upon  very  nearly  the  same  principles  tbst 
have  conducted  the  refinement  of  the  GoAic  (i.  e.  Greek,  i.  e.  Scandina- 
vian) dialects  now  in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  World! 

Such  is  "  the  clear,  complete,  and  satisfactory  theory"  of  the  colo- 
nization of  Italy  and  of ''  European  languages"  proposed  by  this  redoubted 
Bobadil,  who  asserts  in  substance,  that  the  Greeks  originally  sprung  fnm 
the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  that  Odin  was  worshimted  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy  many  ages  before  the  founding  of  Rome  ;  and  that  die 
Pela^i,  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Hellenes,  were  tribes  of  Uie  same  nee 
which  latterly  overturned  the  Roman  Empire,  and  poured  iu  barbaroos 
myriads  over  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South  of  Europe,  though  bistoij 
exhibits  not  a  siode  trace  of  its  existence  prior  to  ^the  Christian  ere,  sod 
only  some  faint  indications  till  the  era  of  tne  invasion  under  the  Emperor 
Decius :  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  such  is  the  stuff  with  which  tbe  poor 
fellow's  mouth  nas  been  crammed  by  the  North-of  Italy  man,  wbo,  dis- 
covering that  the  Captain  had  a  huge  swallow,  appears  to  have  amused  btm<- 
self  (the  wicked  dog  I)  with  this  barefaced  experiment  on  his  vortdow 
credulity.  In  disgorging  these  indigestible  crudities,  however,  the  CapW 
has  unavoidably  garnished  them  with  some  of  the  natural  filth  of  bis  own 
st(Mnach,  which,  as  the  reader  perhaps  knows,  is  sulyect  to  a  monthly  ertto- 
tation  of  foetid  atrabilious  matter  of  the  roost  nauseous  and  revolting  ^ 
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cripdon.  Bttt  this  was  to  be  expected,  because  it  is  the  result  of  an  Instinct 
as  incurable  as  that  which  makes  **  the  dog  return  to  his  ▼omit  again, 
and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  wallowing  in  the  mire/' 

It  appears,  also,  that  Captain  has  a  deadly  feud  against  Xht  CclHc,  of 
which  he  assures  us^  no  doubt  from  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  that  an* 
cient  idiom,  there  is  not  one  vestige  to  be  detected  in  the  Latin  language ; 
and  he  extends  his  wrath  to  the  Teutonic,  which  he  proscribes  without  mercy. 
BmiUe  sgach  croagh  ghun  oam  a'  leagadh.  Now  this  is  certainly  presumptuous 
in  him,  especially  as  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Murray,  who  probably  knew 
Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  the  Captain,  and  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  a 
LITTLE  bsiier,  says  exjpressly  (History  of  European  Languages,  1,  150,) 
**  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Celtic,  resemble  one  another," — of 
which  resemblance  he  gives  a  number  of  yerr  striking  examples ;  while  in 
▼arioos  parts  of  the  same  work,  (see  particularly  To/.  1.  p.  340,  and  VoL 
II.  pp.  51,  288,  229,  et  seqq.J  he  demonstrates  analytically  the  affinity 
of  the  most  ancient  dialect  of  ^e  Greek  to  the  Teutonic,  as  well  as 
of  the  latter  to  the  Celtic;  all  whidb  languages,  in  fact,  originally 
sprung  from  one  common  source.  Nor  is  this  opinion  peculiar  to  Dr  Mur- 
ray. Home  Tooke,  (Diversions  of  Furley,  Fart  II.  c.  iv.)  declares,  that 
**  great  part  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  oi  our  northern  ancestors  ffraft- 
ed  on  the  Greek,'-  and  that  "  to  our  northern  languages  the  etymologist 
must  go  for  that  part  of  Uie  Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish." 
The  chief  of  these  "  northern  languages"  were  of  course  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic.  Now  both  these  languages  have  been  shown  to  be  of  Oriental 
origin ;  one  striking  proof  of  which  is  the  analogy  that  prevails  between 
them  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  manner  of  considering  time, — or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  in  the  use  of  nearly  the  same 
eonngnificatives  in  the  formation  of  adjectives  and  substantives.  Some  of 
the  much,  and  nearly  all  the  great  German  Philologists,  have  mi^ntain« 
ed  the  same  thecvy:  see  Hetnii  Opuscula  Academiea,  VoU\.  pp.  57, 
211.  Mithridates,  B,  II,  §448.  Bart ohouzi  De  Laiini  Sermonis  Ori* 
gine  et  cum  Orientalibus  Linguis  Connexione,  p.  0,  which  is  only  a  digest 
of  the  Jf^mofW  aii(2  05«frt;a/tdfuof  Kleuker,  &c.  &c  &c.  Ruhnkenius 
informs,  in  his  ehge  on  Hemsterhuys,  that  ^at  celebrated  scholar,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  into  the  analogv  subsisting  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  discovo^,  that  though  the  Latin  could^  by  decomposition, 
be  shown  to  be  substantially  the  jEolic  form  of  the  Greek,  still  there  re- 
mained a  part  which  appeared  to  have  afireign  origin,  and  which  must  be 
sought  from  a  diffinrent  source. 

The  Captain  begs  to  be  excused  from  explaining  his  Gneco-Gothic  theory 
above  set  down,  in  his  own  inimitable  jargon,  and  feds  a  reasonable  alarm 
at  the  possibili^  of  '*  throwing  pearls  to  porkers."  He  is  right.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  explain  what  he  neither  does  nor  can  under- 
stand, because  it  is  downright  mystification  and  nonsense ;  and  as  to  his 
''  pearls,"  as  he  modestly  calls  them,  it  is  but  honest  in  him  to  have  a 
eare  of  what  lAnothis own.  He  knows,  and  /  know,  where,  and  from  whom 
he  got  what  he  calls  "  pearls,"  and  what  every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of 
die  sulgect  must  pronounce  to  be  the  most  inconceivable  piece  of  drivelling 
absurdity  that  was  ever  crammed  down  the  throat  of  any  man  compos  sui  ; 
and  he  luiows,  moreover,  that,  from  the  quarter  here  pointed  at,  he  gathered 
the  low  and  disgusting  anecdotes  which  he  is  so  eager  to  publish,  with  the 
▼lew  of  vilifying  and  depreciating  the  memory  of  men  whom  the  sacred- 
Deas  of  the  grave  cannot  shelter  from  his  revilinn,  because  he  can  now  in- 
sult them  with  impunity.  But  let  that  pass— ^  Rosd  I  He  should  be  cau- 
tions, however,  how  he  takes  matters  connected  with  History,  Antiquities^ 
or  literature,  upon  trust,  eten  when  his  Mentor  is  the  North-of- Italy  man ; 
and  above  dl,  he  should  never  name  authors  (Herder  and  Adelung  tor  ex- 
ample) of  whose  works  he  is  grossly  ignorant,  when  he  takes  it  into  nis  head 
to  coloniie  Italy  with  Ooths* 
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S.  Wh^  the  Cb,ijbadeb ffrodMciiife  of  an^  mivanisgts  cale^^a^ 
balance  ike  immeduUe  evils  which  flowed  from  ikem  9 

At  the  time  when  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  first  Cmsade^  Evnne 
was  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  barhariant  wbe 
overturned  the  Empire  of  the  West  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  lys^ 
tern  of  feudalism  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  institutions ;  the  spirit  of  libertY, 
in  which  genius  lives^  moves,  and  has  its  heing,  was  utterly  extinguished ; 
the  useful  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts  had  either  perished  in  the  wreck  of 
Roman  greatness,  or  been  lost  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  succeeded; 
and  Christianity,  which,  in  a  purer  form,  might  have  preserved  moi  from 
falling  into  the  deptibs  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  had  degenerated  into  a 
species  of  paganism  more  odious  and  revolting  than  that  which  it  hsd  de- 
stroyed, and  contributed  rather  to  brutalize  than  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
its  votaries.  The  monuments  of  ancient  genius,  which  had  escaped  the  de- 
structive rage  of  so  many  revolutions,  were  buried  in  monasteries,  and  other 
idigious  houses,  where  they  were  no  longer  understood  or  valued;  and 
whence,  had  the  case  been  different,  they  could  have  radiated  no  ligh^  eTen 
to  render  the  surrounding  darkness  visible :  science  was  swept  away  in  the 
general  ruin ;  and  the  debasing  absurdities  of  judicial  astrology  were  sD 
that  remained  of  tide  Astronomy  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Lower  Emmre,  the 
progress  of  luxury  had  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of  knowledge  and  of  art, 
and  was  fostered  by  a  superstition  whose  empire  is  most  firmly  established 
in  the  utter  debasement  and  prostration  of  tbe  human  mind ;  all  power  wis 
in  the  hands  of  catamites  and  priests ;  cruelty,  the  resource  of  weakness, 
terror,  efibminacy,  and  superstition,  was  the  only  instrument  of  government 
constantly  resorted  to,  yet  always  ineffectual ;  and  society  was  sunk  into  an 
abyss  of  ignorance,  sensuality,  and  misery,  to  which  the  history  of  die 
world  presents  not  a  parallel. 

With  the  single  exception  of  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  the  Latins 
Were  as  ignorant,  credulous,  degraded,  and  barbarous,  as  the  Orioitals; 
and  even  this  exception  does  not  hold  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  who  rivalled  the  subjecU  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  aU  the  vioes 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  But  the  Franks,  and  other  nations, 
who  now  acknowledged  Rome  as  the  spiritual  mistress  of  the  world,  were 
remarkable  for  an  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  and  romantic  valour,  ever  ready 
to  break  forth  at  the  first  hope  of  adventure  or  achievement.  The  na« 
ture  of  feudal  tenures  and  knight  service,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  woods,  tended  to  foster  a  warlike  spirit ;  while  iheir  leisiire« 
occupied  in  martial  exercises,  in  which  they  delighted,  or  in  the  labours 
of  the  chase,  to  which  they  were  passionately  devoted,  preserved  thdr 
bodies  robust  and  vigor  ous,  kept  aUve  the  spirit  engendered  by  their  mde 
institutions,  and  prepared  them,  not  only  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war» 
but  to  display  those  qualities  of  high  daring  and  entermae,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  atone  for  all  its  miseries,  and  shed  a  halo  of  gknry 
around  the  darkest  of  its  crimes.  Religion,  too,  mingling  with  these  ten- 
dencies, ndiich  it  rather  strengthened  than  repretted,  gave  birth  to  tbe  sys* 
tern  of  chivalry,  which,  in  its  turn,  produced  the  age  of  romance,  and  im- 
parted to  the  manners  and  habits  of  men  a  degree  of  polish  sind  refine- 
ment,  blended  with  a  lofty  sentiment  of  honour  and  gdlantry,  which  made 
it  imperative  to  brook  no  insult,  and  to  brave  every  danger,  in  order  to 
succour  the  heloless,  or  relieve  the  distressed.  The  service  of  the  knight 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God  and  hia  mistress,  to  whom  he  vowed  equal 
fidelity;  a  strange  alliance  was  established  between  religion  and  love;  and 
a  pair  of  bright  e^es  on  earth  served  as  lode-sters  to  guide  the  knight  in 
that  career  of  darmg  and  enterprise,  the  reward  of  whidi,  the  church  as- 
sured him,  was  to  be  the  beatitude  of  Heaven. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  success  with  which  the  Crusades  were 
preached,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  brave  in  every  country  ^^ 
to  arms,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City  from  the  Infidrfa, 
peases  to  be  matter  of  astonishment,  even  though  we  must  at  the  same  tin^ 
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rentd  these  wild  enpeditioiis  as  the  most  uemorahle  inttancet  of  human 
delasion  which  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits.  But  what  will  not  the 
superstition  of  a  barbarous  age,  aided  bj  religious  and  martial  enthusiasm^ 
prompt  men  to  undertake?  What  prodigies  may  it  not  enable  them  to  ao- 
complish  ?  But  let  me  endeayour  to  contrast  a  few  of  the  erils  with  some 
of  the  advantages  whidi  flowed  from  these  singular  expeditions. 

1.  One  of  the  evils  attending  the  Crusades  was^  the  superstitious  Tenera* 
tion  shown  to  those  who  returned  (and  few  comparatively  did  return)  flrom 
the  Holy  Land.  Men  who  had  stood  on  Mount  Calvary,  who  had  visited 
the  Holy  City,  who  had  entered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  who  had  touched 
the  wood  of  the  true  Cross,  were  received  and  considered,  not  as  saints,  but 
as  demigods,  entitled  to  a  species  of  worship  rather  than  homage ;  and  thia 
spirit  was  fostered  by  the  marvellous  tales  of  perilous  adventure  and  heroic 
achievement  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  with  which  these  heroes  of  the  Cross 
filled  the  ears  and  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  their  audit(»rs.  Not  only  did 
they  spread  the  contagion  wherever  they  went,  and  hurry  on  the  youth,  am- 
bitious of  the  reverence  they  saw  paid  them,  to  rush  to  the  glorious  contest 
but  they  strengthened  and  rivett^  the  force  of  superstition  at  home,  and 
enabled  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  had  been  already  established  over  the 
human  mind  to  enlarge  and  consc^idate  its  baneful  dominion.  Thousands 
upon  thousands,  inflamed  with  the  ardour  thus  communicated,  and  impa« 
tient  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  East,  were  pedpitated  to  a  premature 
grave,  and  the  day  of  regeneration  and  of  light  was  removed  to  a  greater 
distance. 

S.  Another  evil,  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  was  the  traffic  in  relioa 
whidi  was  thus  established,  and  which  afterwaras  became  a  source  of  re- 
yen  ue  to  the  priesthood,  and  of  gross  imposture  towards  the  people,  who, 
as  usual,  were  the  dupes  of  all  parties.  While  their  ears  were  filled  with 
tales  of  wonder,  their  pockets  were  nicked  by  the  reciters.  But  the  clerpy 
soon  contrived  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  trade ;  first,  for  its 
direct  and  tangible  advantages ;  and  secondly,  as  a  powerful  means  of 
strengthening  and  consolidating  the  dominion  of  superstition.  The  refuse 
of  the  church*yard  and  the  charnel-house  were  set  up  to  sale,  and  found 
xeady  purchasers.  Faith  long  kept  up  the  demand,  and  the  priests  took 
care  that  the  supply  should  not  faU,  while  rotten  bones  and  4ecayed  timber 
were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  This  traffic  necc|sarUy  engendered  a 
system  of  falsehood,  and  gave  rise  to  that  legendary  superstition,  which, 
though  it  served  its  purpose  for  the  time,  was  cfestined,  in  a  more  enlight- 
ened and  propitious  age,  to  supply  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
that  disgusting  superstition  which  it  had  been  invented  to  support. 

S.  The  Crusades  destroyed  the  little  commerce  which  had  previously  sub- 
stated  between  Europe  and  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  hostile  and  unprovoked  attacks  of  the  Crusaders  on  E^ypt  and  Syria, 
the  dunnels  by  which  the  productions  of  India  were  then  imported  to  the 
West,  with  the  ravages  they  committed  wherevar  they  went,  necessarily  de- 
stroyed all  intercourse  of  a  commercial  nature,  leaving  only  an  insignincant 
traffic,  by  way  of  barter,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the 
Arehipeli^o.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  Crusades  opened  up  the 
way  to  a  trade  with  India ;  but  this  is  wholly  without  foundation ;  for  the 
total  extermination  of  the  Infidels  would  not  have  secured  this  trade  to  the 
Christians,  while  the  Arabs,  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  name,  remained  masters  of  the  desart.  If,  therefore,  the  productions  of 
India  afterwards  found  their  way  to  Europe,  it  was  only  after  time  had 
abated  the  fierce  passions  engendered  by  these  extravagant  and  destructiye 
expeditions. 

4.  Bat  while  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Crusades  proyed  injurious  to 
commerce,  the  vast  and  incessant  emigration  to  that  devouring  vortex,  the 
East)  arrested  &e  progress  of  industry  at  home.  The  lands  were  sufiered 
to  remain  uDculdvated,  and  the  rich  vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
paigyie  were  over^porwn  with  grass.  In  the  successive  paroxysms  of  the 
cnanding  mania,  tlMe  cities  and  the  country  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
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iDhabiianU ;  industry  was  paralyzed  by  this  mighty  delusion ;  the  ^dcsi 
fanaticism  possessed  every  head  and  every  heart ;  and  the  countries  to  the 
South  of  Europe,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  all  the 
misery  and  desdation  which  generallv  follow  pestilence  and  war. 

But  great  as  these  evils  undoubtedly  were,  the  advantages  which  resulted 
from  these  fianatical  expeditions  more  than  overbalanced  them. 

1.  Though  the  Princes  of  the  West  had  encouraged  the  emissaries  of 
Rome  in  preaching  the  Crusades  from  no  political  or  designing  motifcs,  they 
were  enabled  to  turn  them  to  account,  by  humbling  the  power  of  their  great 
barons  and  vassals.  Most  of  these  had  either  fallen  in  Palestine,  or  rmsed 
their  fortunes  in  the  Holy  War.  Their  power  was  consequently  broken, 
and  an  opportunity  offered  for  raising  up  a  countervailing  force,  sufficieiit 
to  prevent  it  from  recovering  the  shock.  Of  this  opportunity,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  gladly  and  promptly  availed  themselves.  The  independent  juris- 
dictions of  the  nobles  were  destroyed,  or  so  materially  abridged,  as  to  oe  no 
longer  formidable  to  the  Crown  ;  and  eertun  privileges  and  immunities  were 
granted  to  corporations  of  merchants,  who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  make  com- 
mon cause  with  theSovereign  who  protected  them  against  the  barons,  by  wbon 
they  had  been  long  oppreraed,  and  held  in  a  state  of  the  most  degiadiiig 
thraldom.  From  this  time  the  eommons  bc^an  gradualljr  to  rise  in  wesltE 
and  importance.  Their  industry  prospered  in  proporUon  to  the  seeority 
they  enjoved ;  their  influence  grew  apace  as  they  advanced  in  wealth ;  ia 
process  of  time  they  were  able  to  lend  money  to  the  barons  on  mortgage; 
and  from  this  moment  commenced  that  gradual  subdivision  of  property, 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  would  have  gone  on  steadily,  had 
it  not  been  afterwards  arrested  by  the  pernicious  principle  of  entails.  Re- 
cognized as  an  element  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  employed  by  the 
Crown  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  nobles,  it  soon  became  nee^ssry 
to  admit  the  representatives  of  the  commons  into  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  profit  by  their  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  consult  their  interest. 
Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  the  different  political  systems 
of  Europe,  all  of  which  have  been  formed  on  the  same  origidal  ppndpl^ 
more  or  less  developed,  in  proportion  as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  fa^ 
Tourable.  And  to  we  Crusades  this  salutary  change  may  be  clearly  and  in- 
disputably traced. 

S.  Another  advytage  which  flowed  from  the  Crusades  was  that  proud 
sentiment  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and  honour,  which  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  modem  manners,  bestowing  upon  them 
a  degree  of  polished  elegance  and  high  refinement,  to  which  the  Greeks  sod 
Romans,  even  in  the  zenith  of  their  renown,  were  utter  and  absolute 
strangers.  "  Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne,"  says  Gibbon,  ( Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol  XI.  p.  36,  octavo  edition,)  *'  and  that  of 
the  Crusades,  a  Revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  service  of  the  infantry  was  di^;raded  to  the  plebeians ;  the  cawy 
formed  the  strength  of  the  armies ;  and  the  honourable  name  of  Miles,  or 
soldier,  was  confined  to  the  gentlemen  who  served  on  horseback,  and  ware 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  usurped  the  righto  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among  their 
faithful  barons :  the  barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  be- 
nefices of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military  tenante,  the  peers  of  esch 
other,  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble,  or  equestrian  order,  which  dM- 
dained  to  conceive  the  peasant,  or  burgher,  as  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  cquil 
alliances ;  their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters,  or  lines  of  to* 
cestry,  without  spot  or  reproadi,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by 
the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight  could  im- 
part, according  to  his  judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  andAe 
warlikie  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  perscmal  diitiDO* 
tKHt  than^iJrom  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.    This  ceiemoDy,  of  which  fOBne 
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tnees  may  be  fimnd  in  Tadtostiid  the  woods  of  German  j^was,  in  its  origin, 
simple  and  profane ;  the  candidate^  after  some  prerious  trials  was  infested 
with  the  sword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  toudied  with  a 

Sht  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to 
ore.  But  superstition  mingled  in  eTery  public  and  private  action  of  life ; 
in  the  Holy  Wars,  it  sanctioned  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  itie  order  c^ 
chiTalry  was  assimilated,  in  its  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  sacred  orders  of 
the  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  inde« 
cent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword,  offer^  on  the  altar, 
was  blened  by  the  ministers  of  religion ;  his  solemn  reception  was  pre* 
ceded  by  fiuts  and  vigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of 
God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archanp;el.  He  swore  to  ac» 
eonplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  education,  example,  and  the 
pablic  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion 
oi  God  and  the  ladies,  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant  names,)  he  devoted 
himself  to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  practise  courtesy,  a 
virtue  less  ftmiliar.to  the  ancients ;  to  pursue  the  Infidels;  to  despise  die 
allurements  of  ease  and  safety  ;  and  to  vindicate,  in  every  perilous  adventure, 
the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  il- 
literate to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  and  to  esteem  himself  the 
sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries,  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws 
of  dvil  society  and  militarv  discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution, 
to  refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  fsith, 
justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  observed. 
The  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was  softened ;  and  the  community  of  re- 
ligion and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous  emulation  over  the  ' 
face  of  Christendom.  Abroad,  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,^— at  home,  in 
martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of  everv  country  were  perpetually  associated ; 
and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  Stadium  the  virgins  and  ma« 
trons,  -the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence 
of  chaste  and  high-bom  beauty,  firom  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received 
the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were 
exeited  in  wrestling  and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented  in  France, 
and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West,  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the 
defence  of  a  pass  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the 
contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior  mana^ 
roent  ik  the  horse  and  the  lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculur 
weapon  of  a  knight:  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy  breed ;  but  this 
charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by 
an  attendnat,  and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad,  on  a  pal^y  of  a  more  easy  pace. 
His  helmet,  his  sword,  and  his  greaves  and  his  buckler,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  describe  ;  but  I  may  remark,  that,  at  the  poiod  of  the  Crusades, 
the  armour  was  less  ponderous  ,than  in  latter  times ;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended  by  an  han-buk,  or  coat  of  mail. 
When  their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spur- 
red thdr  horses  against  the  foe ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  .the  Turks  and 
Arabs  could  seldom  sund  against  the  direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their 
charge.  Each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire— a 
youth  of  equal  birth  and  similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and 
men-at-arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers,  were  computed  as  the  com- 
plete furniture  of  a  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  Idngdoma 
or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted  ;  the 
T^ontary  service  of  the  knighu  and  their  followers  was  either  prompted 
by  seal  and  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and  the 
numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the 
fame  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were  distinguished  by  his  ban- 
ner, his  armorial  coat,  and  hit  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of 
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Europe  mutt  seek.  In  these  achievements^  the  origin  and  ]p«H>f  of  llieir  la- 
bility. In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chirahry,  I  have  been  urged  to  anticipate 
the  story  of  the  Crusades,  at  once  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  this  memorable 
institution." 

3.  The  last  advantage  I  shall  notice  as  resulting  from  the  Crusades  was, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  madness  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  their  origin,  and  the  furious  hostility  with  which  the  Holy  War  was  car- 
ried on,  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were  almost  unconsciously  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  other  nations,  and  their 
savage  minds  informed  with  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge.  This  know- 
led^  would  not  be  buried  in  monasteries  and  cloisters,  like  the  remnants  of 
ancient  lit»*ature  and  philosophy,  but  would  be  di£Aiaed,  bv  the  thoosand 
tongues  of  Fame,  through  the  great  mass  of  society;  and,  while  it  gratified  the 
^ping  curiosity  of  ignorance,  would  tend  to  raise  the  ideas  of  those  to  whom 
It  was  communicated ;  to  give  them  juster  notions  of  their  own  manuen;, 
customs,  and  institutions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
the  Crusades  had  engendered,  directing  it,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  less  dan- 
gerous and  more  beneficial  channeL  Ignorant  and  superstitious  as  mankind 
wen  were«  this  knowledge,  received  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  heav- 
ing; and  stirring  among  the  nations,  must  have  given  a  new  impulse  to 
romd,  and  prepared  the  way  for  improvement  With  the  knowledge  of 
Oriental  manners,  a  taste  had  been  formed  for  Oriental  luxuries,  which,  when 
the  rage  of  hostility  abated,  men  would  seek  to  gratify :  commerce  would 
thus  follow  in  the  wake  of  war  and  devastation,  and,  by  its  gentle,  healing 
influence,  soften  the  miseries  and  repair  the  ravages  committed  by  religious 
frenzy  on  the  one  hand,  and  barbarian  fury  on  toe  other.  The  productioM 
of  the  £a8t  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  highly  valued  in  the 
West ;  and  hence  the  circumstances  of  society  lead  to  the  inference  lustified 
by  iacts>  that  though  the  Crusades,  in  the  first  instance,  annihilated  the  little 
eommeroe  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  between  Europe  and  the 
eountrtes  of  the  Levant,  they  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
enlarged  and  beneficial  intercourse,  which  was  destined  to  take  place  when 
the  tide  of  religious  frenzy  had  ebbed,  and  the  selfish  prindples  of  man- 
kind regained  Uieir  ordinary  ascendancy.  The  history  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice  fully  illustrates  what  has  now  been  said. 

Perhaps  the  humane  reader,  who  traces  the  progress  of  these  expeditions, 
the  offspring  of  the  wildest  delusion,  and  marked  throughout  by  famine, 
disease,  slaughter,  and  acta  of  the  greatest  cruelty  which  the  most  san^;ni- 
nary  ferocity  could  devise  or  perpetrate,  and  who  calls  to  mind  the  myriads 
upon  myriads  that  madly  rushed  forward,  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
to  die  by  the  sword  of  a  barbarian  enemy,  or  perish  under  the  infln^ioe  of 
a  pestilential  climate,  with  all  the  other  nameless  calamities  and  privadona 
they  endured,  and  the  misery  which  they  left  behind,  as  well  as  that  which 
4hey  caused  or  sufibred  before  them — will  be  of  opinion,  that  no  inddoitd 
and  doubtful  benefite  could  ever  compensate  such  dreadftd  expenditure  of 
human  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  desolation  which  fell  upon  some  o£  the 
fairest  portions  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  how- 
ever, that  every  event  in  this  world  evolves  a  certain  portion  of  good,  whidi 
it  is  always  instructive  to  contemplate,  and  useful  to  point  out  to  the  con- 
sideration of  others.  S.  £. 

P.  8.  The  above  hasty  and  imperfect  observations,  written  many  years  ago,  aie 
little  more  than  mere  jottings  or  memoranda,  to  aid  die  recollection,  and  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  moie  enlarged  and  complete  view  of  the  reeulu  which  I  coDoefre  the  0«- 
sades  to  have  produced :  bat  I  have  been  deterred  from  making  any  alteratioii,  by  the 
■Bnouncement  of  ^^  Talks  of  the  Chusadees,**  by  the  Author  of  Waveri^,  whose 
splendid  and  versatile  genius  will,  doubtless,  body  forth  and  represent  tbe  piomlDsm 
features  of  that  memorable  age. 
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WM!k§  in  enixAnx^ 

Sy  Dkk  PeppcrminU 
Walk  IF. 


Ah !  who  eu  boart  b«  never  fdt  the  flrei, 
TiM  tnmbttQff  throbbtegi  of  the  yoimg  <ieif 
When  be  behdd  the  briithiiig  roui  glow. 
And  the  Mft  heavingi  of  the  hving  mow  ? 

^^^^^  3iiekl^s  CfnMMM. 

Musnro  at  crening  by  my  cottage  fire—    That  I  no  model  have  before  me  placed. 
No,  I  am  tbinkir^  of  a  happier  boar,  Nor,  with  becoming  folly  and  rapedty^ 

Of  former  aeaaons,  when  I  would  retire        Like  Tery  many  modern  poetaaters, 
At  twfl^ht,  like   a  wild  bird  to  its     Stol'o  ftrom  the  treanirea  of  some  gifted 
bow'r. 

To  dream,  periiaps,  of  thfe  deUdons  strain 

That  sboiUd  salute  the  rising  mom  again. 

Musing  at  evening  in  my  lonely  room. 
Lonely  and  small,  beside  the  hawthorn 
boughs 
That  fillM  the  grate,  where,  hi  the  whi- 

ter's  gloom,  — ^ » 

The  fire  blaz'd  hrighUy,  and  the  sparks     ^^  ^^^  "y  "^^8^  ^^«  «^>«*^  ^^^  • 


rm  no  disciple  of  the  epic  Milton, 

No  blind  idolater  of  verses  blank : 
I  don't,  like  OMian,  puta  Highland  kUt  on. 
And  rave  gross  nonsense  upon  Clutha's 
bank; 
Nor  fiU,  like  Parson  Young,  with  skulls 
my  room. 


As  naturally  as  mankind  are  bom 
To  trouble,  which  poor  Job  was  doom*d 
to  mourn: 


Sweet  bawthom  boughs,  with  roses  here 
and  there 
Among  them,  placed  by  Annet*s  taste* 
ful  fingers ; 
Annet,  fiiir  girl !  who,  with  peculiar  care. 


I  do  not  take  great  Darwin's  noisy  tnmN 
pet. 
And  blow  thee  deaf  with  its  monoto- 
nous sound; 
Nor  try,  like  Swift,  to  make  the  muse  A 
strumpet. 
That  would  tha  ears  of  modesty  a- 
stound; 


Prepares  my  cofffee,  fries  my  steak,  and     Nor  diant,  like  Gray,  who  dothes  his 


lingers 
Most  busy  about  nothing— fond  to  hear 
Me  prattle  nonsense  in  her  pretty  ear : — 

Musing  at  evening  in  my  lonely  room, 

A  tap  came  gently  to  the  door — a  tap 
From  woman's  hand — and,  in  her  May- 


neck  in  thunders. 
The  wondrous  wonder  (Johnson  says)  of 
wonders. 

I— .plague  upon  this  panegyric  pen ! 
It  is  not  meet  to  praise  one's  own  poor 
noddle ; 
I  shig  as  Nature  bids — in  spite  of  men. 
Who  give  us  critic-laws  not  worth  a 
bodle— 
Who  in  strait-waistcoat-maxims  would 

confine  us. 
Like  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Longhnis. 

*^  O  come,  blest  Spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou 
art, 
(To  quote  the  fervent  wish  of  Robert 

ThenwhyattemptitPIshaUtaUthee     Thou  kin^wtiS  that  hoverest  round 
"^"^^  my  heart," 

Whether  I  find  thee  hi  a  bean  or  broom- 
field, 
Mong  country  boors,  or  in  the  dty  throng. 


Fair  Annet  enter'd,  with  a  handsome 

cap. 
With  handsome  gown,  that  none  became 

her  better— 
And  in  her  hand  she  hdd  a  handsome 

letter. 

Now,  this  is  most  oonAised  and  stupid 
writing. 


Because  these  dolts  that  choose  to  be  in< 
dithig 
In  imitation  of  Don  Juan,  try 
«Bidi  Ibottsh  things    and  I   the  snn 

To  prove  that  I  can  ape  as  well  as  thcj« 


Yet  *twiU  be  seen  by  every  man  of  taste, 
By  every  man  of  critical  MCKiQr, 


<X  come,  be  thou  inspirer  of  my  song ! 

Yet  bards  from  other  bards  may  take  a 
hint. 
As  Bums  from  Ferguson  and  Ramsay 
did, 
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As  Scott  fiom  Coleridge^  and  (perfaopB     And  kindred  t«rdi;«^KilM^  I  am  a 


not  meant) 
As  Byron  ftom  the  loud  and  martial 

tread 
Of  tlie  «'  Gx«at  Minstrel's*'  Pegasus,  and 

eke 
From  Crabbe's  stout  parson-horse,  not 

over  sleek: 

As  Campbell  did  firom  Rogers,  though  he 

woke 
A    louder   music<»as   firom  Dryden, 

Pope; 
But  sure  each  pilfering  cranium  should  be 

broke, 
That  steals  both  thought  and  manner, 

with  a  hope 
Of  being  poet — not,  alas  I  a  true  one — 
Like  those  who  follow  Wordsworth  and 

Don  Juan. 

Like— foith,   I  do   not   choose  to  tdl 
their  names. 
For  I  am  not  a  pugilist,  like  Cribb, 
Nor  am  I  fond  of  duellitUc  games ; 
.  And  if  they  chanced  to  break  my  leg 
or  lib, 


debtor, 
Perhaps    fai  dread  of  jaiU-Lard !    it 

may  be      % 
From  David  Twist  the  tailor— devil  take 

it! 
And  can  the  f^ellow  think  I  dioald  go 

naked? 

It  may  be  ttom  the  baker — ^Robert  Crust- 
Curse  on  his  impudence  !  can  be  sup- 
pose 

That  I  should  live  on  nothing  ?  I  sball 
thrust 
His  nonsense  in  the  fire— lo,  there  it 
goes 

Into  obli\ion  !  no,  *tis  out  again, 

A  happier  thought  comes  brighienii^  o'er 
my  brain. 

It  may  be  from  a  patron— oh,  delightful ! 

Some  man  of  title,  honour,  wealth,  and 

powV, 

Who  having  heard  that  fortune  has  been 

spiteful 

To  me,  melodious  herd  !  conies  like  a 

showV 


(As  Socrates  would  say)  where's  the  re-     of  ^^^^  over  me,  to  bid  me  raise 

^^  '  My  bead  among  the  worthies  of  our  days. 


We  cannot  bring  an  ass  before  a  court. 

She  held  a  letter  in  her  hand^-fahr  Annet 

A  handsome  letter  on  the  table  laid. 
And  smil'd  and  simper'd— but  I  really 
cannot 
Her  meaning  tdl^  unless  the  love^pe 
maid 
Might  think,  perhaps,  it  was  a  billet-doux 
From  some  sweet  damsel,  lovely,  fond, 
and  true. 

•'  We  shall  recehre  no  letters  in  the  grave,** 
Says  Doctor  Johnson— how  he  fbund 

this  out 
Is  more  than  I  can  guess— what  witness 

gave 
The  evidence?   None— .it  remaina   a 

doubt : 
From  JUopstock's  widow  I  have  letters 

read, 
Address'd  to  him  long  after  he  was  dead. 

And  I  have  read— Mess  me !  what  I  have 
read-— 
Letters  by  pious  Mistress  Bowe  fh>m 
heU; 
Oh«  Lady  I  thy  enthusiastic  head 

Has  been  in  fearful  blaze,  as  thou  canst 
tell. 


It  may  be  firom  that  girl— the  fiiir  un- 
known— 
To  tdl  roe  that  she  swoon*d  bcneatii 
mine  (eye 
Of  radiant  light— expir'd,  too,  with  the 
tone 
Of  my  lip's  music— pugh !  she  would 
not  die 
Bv  such  blunt  arrows — let  me  then  unioki 
Tlie  letter  that  is  tr^mblin|(  in  my  hold. 

**  My  dearest  Peppermint, 

Fve  got  an  Order 
From  Bailie  What's^us-mune,  to  see 
the  Jail, 
And  Bridewell  too,  sweet  Poet  of  the 
Border; 
If  thou  accompany  us,  thou  wilt  not 
faU 
To  meet  two  pretty  ladies. 

I  reoMin, 
Your*s  most  sincerely, 

GUbert  Weathervane.** 

^  Two  pretty  ladies  !**— Yes,  by  Heavens! 
ru  go- 
But  'tis  a  sin  to  swear— ni  mark  that 
down 


Before  thou    coukist  imagine  that  thy  ^  ™y  nnall  pocket-book.     Ho,  Annet, 

cranium  hoi 

'Was  such  an  awftU  ^ace  as  Pandemo-  There,  brush  these  boots  tiH  brighter 

nium«  than  thine  own 

^T'l-  -♦«.  «.  *  ®*^"*  brilliant  eyes— here  fix  this  gUttow 

'^ia  strange  to  muse  upon  a  handsome  ing  pin 

iwJf^^ ,  Ofgold— Lord  I  you  have  stuck  it  in  my 

Before  we  open  it— at  least  fijt  me,  skin! 
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Now  that  wni  do^^^md  now  amuige  that 

frill— 
Tb  not  in  fkihion  now,  bat  never 

care; 
Oh,gM!  that  breadi  of  thine  is  fit  to  kill 

A  giant  in  his  mightiness — the  air 
Of  lieaven  cannot  be  sweeter — shut,  oh, 

Annet! 
Thy  cherry  lipa— or  I  mast^o>  I  can. 

not- 


little 
—pat 


I  cannot  shot  mine   qres-— thoa 
witch! 
Bat  I  shall  shut  my  dressing-box 
on 
My  Uue  sortoat,  and,  with  my  dandy 
switch. 
Rash  forth  to  meet  these  pretty  girls*- 
and  con 
My  lines  tliat  pass  along  the  lips  of 


As  soft  as  sUk-threads,  and  as  sweet  as 


So  forth  I  rush*d— ibnt,  lo,  when  X  went 
out. 
The  moon  was  straggling  through  the 
evening  gloom; 
Unhappy  ovenight !  I  wheelM  aboat 
Aipdn  to  seek  my  smaU  and  loody 
room^ 
Impatient  as  a  lady  dressM  for  ball. 
Where  she  intends  to  kill  the  dandies  alL 

Oh,  'tis  a  painflil  thing  to  lie  in  bed. 
Without  the  power  of  sinking  to  re- 
pose; 
There  all  the  miseries  that  we  have  had, 
CDmbmM   against  ns,  like  besieging 
foes. 
Break  down  the  rampart  that  surrounds 

the  heart, 
And  force  its  joyous  inmates  to  depart. 

There  all  the  follies,  too,  that  have  been 
oars. 
Come  glaring  round  us  like  unwelcome 
ghosts. 
As  if  commissionM  by  avenging  powers. 
To  bear  us  off  to  the  infernal  coasts  ; 
Each  bed-post  changes  to  a  devil — all 
The  curtains  hang  round  like  a  dead  man*8 
pall; 

The  sheets  turn  winding  ones^the  blan- 
kets grow 
As  damp  and  heavy  as  a  green  grave- 
•od; 
O  Lord  I  and  who  has  pow*r  to  breathe 
below 
The  increasing  weight  of  soch  a  horrid 
kiad? 
««0  Lord,  for  momfaig!^  will  the  wretch* 

ed  cry. 
In  fear  and  perturbation  ■  so  dfA  L 
VOL.  xr» 
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And  morning  came  at  last,  serene  and 
bright. 
To  chase  the  phantoms  from  my  thorny 
bed; 

And  I  arose,  as  any  body  might, 
.  With  more  tluui  customary  pleasure- 
glad 

Thus  to  escape  from  threatening  fiends, 
and  meet 

The  human  things— that  cause  my  heart 
to  beat. 

I  met  my  comrade— Gilbert  Weatiiervane, 
In  Prince's  Street,  a  lady  on  each  arm; 
Oh,  reader,  how  my  fosdnated  brain 
Tnrn'd  round  with  transport !  how  tlie 
current  warm 
Rush'd  from  my  lieart,  when  in  my  pre- 
sence shone. 
In  all  her  loveliness,  the  fidr  unknown  I 

He  introduced  me,  (while  I  mov*d  my  hat. 

And  made  my  bow,  and  spoke  with 

many  a  blunder,) 

At  being  author  of  this  book  and  that— 

The  ladies  look*d  at  me  with  no  small 

wonder. 

For  they  were  from  the  scenes  of  rural 

peace, 
Where  authors  art  not  quite  so  riftas-i^ 


I  took  my  station  by  the  fidr  unknown, 
HerfEihr  right  hand  her  parasol  thai 
held; 
**  Oh,  happy  parasol !"  fai  under  tone 
I  nratter'd,  as  my  throbbing  bosom 
swell'd— 
**  Oh,  happy  would  my  panting  spirit  bto, 
Could  I  but  fieel  the  press  that  prasssi 
theer 

I've  heard  of  snake,  with  ftscinating  eyei^ 

That  fixes  mortals  firmly  as  a  hick, 
VntH  the  crael  animal  Supplies 

Its  empty  stomach  with  a  plenteous 
stock 
Of  nourishing  provisions,  blood  and  brain. 
That  ne'er  shall  flow,  that  ne'er  shall 
think  again. 

So  on  this  day— this  bright  and  beauteous 

day— > 
1  felt  the  glances  of  the  fhir  unknown 
Steal  from  my  lips  and  bands  their  pow^r 

away, 
And  make  me  quite  as  stupid  as  « 

stone; 
But  though  the  ladies  sometimes  dream 

of  cheating  us 
With  smfles — thank  Heaven  1  they  never 

tliink  of  eating  us. 

Few  mfoutes  brought  OS  to  the  Jail^s  hoge 
door. 
And  its  huge  porter^  with  hhr  wbddeo 
leg: 

3U 
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Like  trap.«aught  rats— -a  race  that  oft 

bereaves 
The  housewife  of  her  hotter  and  her 

cheese; 
Like  wild  beasts  in  a  sbowman^scannui, 
Which  glare  most  grimlj  at  spectator. 
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If  Heaven  would  grant,  though  never 

done  before. 
Life  to  a  butt  of  sherry — as  an  egg. 
Or  as  a  pea  strongly  resembles  others— 
Tlie  porter  and  &e  butt  would  pass  for 

brothers* 

Look  to  the  left  hand  !  there  the  debtors 

go, 
Like  birds,  not  singing-birds,  within 

their  cage ; 
like  ducks  and  hens,  that  neither  plough 

nor  sow. 
But  spoil  the  corn-fields,  when  in  hoary 

age 
The  stalky  are  drooping— so  they  are 

pent  up, 
That  ngbtfvl  owners  may  both  dine  and 

sup. 

I  pndse  the  legislature  for  our  laws. 

For  thus  confining  debtors  in  a  jail  ; 
Although  their  body's  absent,  and  their 
paws. 
In  place  of  tools,  may  grasp  an  iron 
rail. 
Their  minds,  at  least,  may  linger  in  their 

shop. 
Or  hover  round  the  reapers  of  thdr  crc^ 

It  is  indeed  a  most  ingenious  way 
.  To  make  a  debtor  pay  the  cash  he 
owesf.— 
Cut  out  a  fellow's  topgue,  and  bid  him 
say 
His  creed,  or  any  other  thing  he  knows  ;     O  plead  for  justice  to  a  worthless  crew  I 
|*luck  out  his  eyes,  and  bid  him  justly     Should  not  the  very  devil  have  bis  due? 

draw 
The  features  of  a  man  he  never  saw ; 


And  they  will  all  he  hang'd,  ilas !  poor 
wretches ! 
And  sent,  without  redemptioD,  to  the 
devil, 
All,  all  without  distinction;  he  that  fetches 

A  loaf  off  in  his  hunger,  is  as  evil 
As  he,  no  doubt,  who  arms  him  with  s 

knife. 
And  strikes  it  to  the  bosom  of  his  wife! 

So  people  think  now  in  the  fnresent  day; 
So  thought  not  Moees  in  the  days  gone 
by. 
Who,  as  all  Christian  souls  beHeve  aqd 
say, 
RecdvM  the  Jewish  laws  fWxn  Heann 
on  high ; 
But  now  a  human  judge,  who  is  partaker 
Of  human  faults,  is  wiser  than  his  Maker. 

O  Sir  James  Mackintosh !  O  worthy  Sir.' 
Although  I   don't  think  thou  can'« 
write  like  Moses, 
Yet  when  the  Revolution  made  a  ctir. 
Thy  pen  was  powerfiil,  as  thy  book 
discloses; 


While  thus  I  mus'd,  I  felt  a  gentle  pRH, 
A  woman's  gentle  press,  upon  mine 

arm; 
And,  lo,  the  fiur  unknown,  in  her  dietree^ 
Had  clung  to  me  for  shelter,  though  no 

harm 
Was  near — "  O  Master  Peppermint,  thii 

place  is 
No  pleasant  sight,  with  all  tbeie  honid 

faces  r 


Lop  off  his  legs,  and  bid  him  swiftly  run 

Up  to  the  lofty  top  of  Arthur*s  Seat ; 
J^mite  off  his  head,  and,  when  the  thing 
is  done. 
Command  his  bloodless  bosom  still  to 
beat: 
If  be  obey,  the  debtors  will  not  faQ 
To  pay  their  creditors  while  housed  in 
jaiL 

But  hold,  my  muse— for  statesmen  all  are  ^  ^^  ™7  ^^^  on  her's— it  trembled— 

vdse—  bless  her ! 

In  case  that  thou  may'st  get  a  hearty  She  pull'd  it  not  away  like  pnidi* 

caning;  maid ; 

Perhaps  a  whipping,  that,  like  Spanish  1  ^^^  ^er  hand  in  mine—'*  0  to  foeam 

flies,  her 

May /?e<f;  thy  back  in  spite  of  thy  com-  Pw  ever"— in  mj  heart  I  stf*^  * 

plaining;  said. 

Nay,  they  may  tear  out  even  thy  heart  ^  "^"«  '  link'd  her  arm—'*  What  bK» 

and  Uver^  to  shield  hear 

And  cast  them  in  a  pool  to  quake  and  Through  life — and  give  her  all  my  ^m 

quiver.  could  yield  her !" 

Look  to  the  right  hand !  Io>  the  robben,  *<  I  cahn'd  her  f^ars"— like  Coleridge, 

thieves,  meUowbardI 

And  murd'rers,  too,  not  much,  per.  When  Genevieve  lay  weqOflg  oo  o» 

liapo,atease!  bfcast-- 
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Appears  not  in  their  feces,  wheve  you  read 
Of  some  premeditated  evil  deed. 
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^  And  she  wfi  calm."    The  fearftil  door 

DOW  jarr*d 
Upon  its  hinge,  and  the  huge  porter 

(blest 
Oft  with  his  liquid  namesake,  for  hii  hide 

weU 
StuflTd  with  beef  is)  let  ns  pass  to  Brid« 

wdL 


Bridewell  is  jnst  a  hell— a  dreadfiil  sink 
Of  human  vice  in  every  human  shape. 

Prom  diildhood-imps  to  wretches  on  the 
brink 
Of  life,  for  whom  the  grave  begins  to 

Bat  I  conftess  the  porters  ore  more  civil 
To  strangers,  than  one  would  expect  the 

deviL 
And— oh  I  must  I  disdoee  the  mmel^ 

come  truth? 
By  fer  the  most  of  these  degraded  crea- 


Are  women— women  in  the  years  of  youth. 
And  yet  the  Uoom  has  left  their  sallow 
fieaturestf 
And  from  their  eyes  unholy  glances  dart^ 
To  td]  the  state  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

The  hands  that  were  most  ready  to  re- 
lieve 
A  fellow  of  his  money  or  his  watch. 
Are  now  most  busily  employM  to  weave. 
To  sew,  to  spm^yet,  I'm  t<dd,  they 
hatch 
New  vices  in  this  place — I  see  that  they 
Are  more  indin'd^  indeed,  to  sing  than 
pray. 

The  feet  that  were  most  speedy  in  the 
chase. 
When  police-officers  cried,  "  Catch  the 
thief!" 
Are  now  most  bitty,  vnth  an  awkward 
pace. 
In  treading  on  a  large  min-wheel<^ 
yet  grief 


And  yet  *tis  better  fiir  than  hanging  them, 

■  If  but  a  few  amongst  them  will  repent. 

And  turn  good  citizens^-the  fctafaX  flame 

Had  never  been,  with  its  destruction, 

sent 

By  Heaven  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  had 
Thwe  been  five  good  men  *mid  five  thoo* 
sand  bad. 


I  lookM  on  them,  and  shudder*d— and 
my  gaze 
I  tum'd  upon  the  being  ai  my  side. 
The  beautiful,  the  innocent,  whose  ways 
Were  those  of  virtue— virtue  that  will 
guide 
Her  heart  to  happiness,  her  soul  to  glory. 
When  icy  death  has  cl06*d  her  mortal 
story. 

^^TThere  is  contagion  in  the  eyes  thai 

flame 
Upon  us  here— come  forth,  my  fair  un** 

known. 
Miss  Mary  Allandale,  (for  that's  the  name 
She  bears  among  the  flowers  where  she 

hath  blown,) 
«<  Come  forth,  I  pray  thee,  from  this  tigera^ 

den. 
Where  men,  though  seeming  httmad,  are 

not  men^- 

<«  Where  women— -but  I  won't  at  present 
lay 
The  lash  of  condemnation  on  their 
shoulder." 

So  fbrth  we  came,  and  took  our  pleasant 
way 
Along  the  Bridges ;  but  Tt^hen  I  greiR^ 
bolder, 

And  felt  my  tongue  could  speak,  alas  ! 
we  parted. 

And  I  went  lonely  home— yet  merry- 
hearted. 
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Chapter  /. 
Experience^Pr^udices4 
Two  potent  dissimilar  passions  rule  ty  turns  in  the  huiiian  breast ;  the 
craving  for  the  negative  species  of  eiyoyment,  consisting  in  the  suspension 
of  all  uneasy  exertion ;  and  that  paramount  stimulus  to  action,  the  inceiH 
sant  desire  of  an  ameliorated  Condition.  Among  individuals,  temper  and 
dtcumstances  determine  the  preponderance  of  indolence  or  ambitton--tIie 
names  by  which  those  passions  are  commonly  designated ;  but  Uie  latt«r 
never  faOs  to  influence  in  a  superior  degree  the  general  conduct  of  civiliiea 
eooiinunities.    Great  difficulties,  however,  are  opposed  to  its  due  regulatton. 
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Our  mental  powers  are  too  limited  to  emble  us  to  1udg&  at  0Dce»  upon  piiiw 
ciple,  of  the  best  course  of  action :  our  sole  dependence  for  direction  in  this 
matter  is  upon  experience  ;  and  this  intdlectual  deficiency  is  the  sovree  of 
a  peculiar^  although  a  Tery  ohWous  inconvenience. 

An  adequate  fund  df  experience  can  onlj  be  obtained  after  the  sncccMOB 
of  a  lonff  aeries  <^  events.  But  the  mind  is  too  volatile  to  await  the  result 
of  so  tedwus  a  process.  Before  it  possesses  the  legitimate  meana  of  sniviag 
at  an  accurate  judgment^  it  hastens  to  the  employment  most  agreeable  to  the 
imagination  of  forming  conduaions.  Such  is  the  origin  of  those  crvde 
4^nions  which  have  received  the  saitable  appellation  of  prejudices,  and  whidi 
have  had  so  extensive  an  inftuence  on  the  past  and  present  fortunes  of  the 
human  race. 

It  hence  appears  that  we  are  called  upon,  as  we  pjrooeed  in  our  in^niryi  to 
advert  to  two  general  divisions  of  the  subject  of  civilisation  besides  those  al- 
nead^  described.  In  the  history  of  each  separate  community  there  mvst  be 
a  period  when  a  sufficient  stock  of  expedenoe  has  accumulated  for  the  for- 
mation of  just  rales  of  eonduct ;  after  which,  a  further  term  must  pMs,  du- 
ring which  the  pt^udices  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  accumulation  vOl 
gradually  disappear,  and  at  length  leave  room  for  the  practical  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  acquired  knowledge. 

Now  the  precise  mark  of  the  actual  termination  of  our  sixth  era  is  tbe 
possession  by  the  community  of  the  amount  of  experience  iadnded  in  the 
first  of  these  periods.  The  question.  What  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
to  a  sufficient  stock  ?  must  be  left  very  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
cerning reader ;  and  we  also  leave  to  the  ceneral  statistician,  or  pohaps, 
more  properly,  to  the  minute  philosopher,  Uie  task  of  applying  the  critensa 
so  far  developed  to  the  moral  and  political  attainments  of  existing  nations: 
However  near  the  approximation  of  one  or  two  happy  instances,  we  ap- 
prehend there  are  yet  none  in  all  respects  prepared  to  be  measured  by  such 
a  standard.  In  the  api^ication  <^  me  scale,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  experience,  to  be  available,  must  have  been  made  up  of  important  trans- 
actions retained  in  the  memory,  not  known  only  passively  by  the  senses ;  for 
iavages  are  the  witnesses  of  events,  generally,  indeed,  of  minor  conseqoeBCt, 
but  differ  from  a  civilized  people  in  this  respect  principallv  in  their  neglect 
fo  render  those  events  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  sodsl  improvemeot. 

Having  marked  by  a  definite  line  the  connecting  boundaries  of  die 
sixth  and  seventh  eras,  the  next  step  in  order  is  to  consider  the  province  pe* 
Quliar  to  the  latter,  the  forerunner  of  the  eighth  and  last  stage,  in  the  course 
of  which  will  be  realized  all  that  can  be  accomplished  on  tbds  side  of  the 
grave  towards  the  perfection  <^  the  human  race. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  the  chief  bosi- 
nesa  of  the  seventh  era  will  be  the  eradication  <^  prc^judice.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  effect  vdll  be  therein  produced  will  appear  in  a  future  chapter, 
after  we  have  entered  into  some  necessary  explanation  <^  our  views  in  rela- 
tion to  those  prejudices,  and  which  we  propose  to  dass  under  the  foUowing 
geneval  heads : 

1.  Religious  Prejudices  or  Abuses. 

2.  Prejudices  affecting  Education. 

3.  Prejudices  relating  to  Social  Government 

We  understand  the  whole  of  these  terms  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  so 
as  to  render  them  altogether  comprehenaive  of  all  the  most  important  in- 
terests of  life. 

ChapisrIL 

RsUgious  Pr^udices  or  Abuses* 

The  influence  of  religion  upon  civilisation  is  incontestibfe.    One  of  the 

surest  marks  of  difference  between  a  true  and  a  false  religion  is,  that » 

aealous  exercise  of  the  former  oondnoes  to  social  improvemeat,  while  the 

sttBo  conduct  appUed  to  the  ktlerptodiioei  a  contary  difoct.    The  «•••* 
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k  plain:  seal,  in  ooaoexion  with  a  just  cause,  is  a  tirtue ;  in  a  bad  cause,  it 
aoon  deigeneratea  into  a  vicious  fanaticisai,  whid)  is  fatal  to  all  usdful  exer« 
tion.  The  Pagan  religion,  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  Romans,  and  some 
other  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  was  as  little  as  possible  attended  by  fana« 
tidsm :  it  o&red,  therefore,  no  serious  impediment  to  the  advance  of  its 
prafeasors  to  that  state  of  civilization  to  which  heathens  are  capable  of  at* 
laining.  We  have  accordingly  seen  that  they  actOAlly  readied  the  summit 
of  the  fourth  stage.  The  deluded  adherents  of  other  fsdse  systeins  of  re« 
ligious  faith  have  never  been  able,  although  assisted  by  an  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  experience,  to  advance  so  far.  The  Hindoos,  the  Mahome« 
tkom,  and  the  believers  in  other  similar  superstitions,  in  the  dements  of 
which  is  mingled  a  large  nortion  of  misdirected  zeal,  have  at  no  time  pro- 
ceeded much  beyond  the  third  era  ;  and  it  might  be  easily  diown,  that  if 
in  every  instance  their  present  progress  is  not  absolutely  retrograde,  Uiey 
have  no  prospect  of  ever  reaching  the  point  attained  by  the  followers  of  the 
grosser  system  of  Paganism, — ^in  the  design  of  which  there  might  probably 
have  existed  a  smaller  mixture  of  truth,  but  whose  pemidous  mond  ten« 
dency  was  in  some  measure  mitigated  by  greater  moderation,  or  indifierence, 
in  its  practical  application. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  those  mixed  creeds  into  which  a  portion 
of  Christianity  has  been  admitted,  and  which  may  all,  more  or  less,  be 
considered  as  false,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  or  greater  predominance  of 
that  pure  element.  Islamism,  although  it  has  condescended  to  borrow 
something  from  the  design  of  Christianitv,  has  retained  little  or  none  of  its 
spirit :  it  is  accordingly  almost  wholly  false.  The  Oriental  Christians  pro- 
fess a  faith  peculiarly  adulterated.  In  Abyssinia,  Judaism,  Paganism,  and 
Islamiam,  have  so  overpowered  the  true  rdigion — at  no  time  adequatdy  im- 
planted in  a  locality  particularly  unfavourable— as  scarcely  to  leave  any 
thing  of  Christianity  but  the  name :  in  o^er  parts,  the  Greek  Church  dis- 
pUys  but  too  many  traces  of  the  contamination  of  barbarous  tribes.  The 
lloman  Catholic  religion,  in  its  most  corrupt  state,  was  perhaps  scarcely  less 
impure ;  but  planted  in  those  regions  where  the  fUll  measure  of  the  fourth 
era  of  civilization  had  been  attained  durinjg  the  predominance  of  the  ancient 
superstition,  it  possessed  greater  powers  of  self-extrication.  Before  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  was  known,  the  barrier 
of  the  fifth  stage  had  been  passed ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  and 
eorruption  of  me  subsequent  times,  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
survived,  to  prevent  any  fatal  relapse  into  barbarism.  Tnat  spirit,  wherever 
it  exists,  increases  by  the  force  of  its  own  innate  powers ;  and  it  led  to  the 
indpient  reformations  in  religion,  which  mark  the  entrance  of  the  sixth  era, 
and  the  subsequent  practical  amelioration,  if  not  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  greater  abuses^ 

The  corruptions  of  Christianity  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  its  misap-  ' 
prehension  through  ignorance,  and  afterwards  of  its  fraudulent  perversion. 
As  it  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  its  Gexat  Foundea,  it  was  essentially 

riure,  and  incapable,  by  anv  effort  of  the  human  mind,  of  improvement, 
t  was  intended  to  superseae  all  previous  systems,  and  admitted  only,  in 
common  with  them,  those  jgreat  moral  truths  which  are  engraven  on  the 
heart  of  man,  and  which  the  worst  superstitions  cannot  entirely  eradicate. 
But  in  an  ijporant  and  corrupt  age,  manv  of  the  errors  of  the  darker  times 
were  engrafted  upon  the  holy  stock ;  and  the  sole  business  of  reformation 
consisted  in  deanng  away  the  intruding  substance,  and  in  restoring  the  ce- 
lestial plant  to  its  oriffiniu  state  of  purity. 

How  far,  and  in  what  instances,  success  has  attended  this  arduous  under- 
taking, is  a  question  which  affects  that  of  the  actual  degree  of  dvilization 
attained  by  the  existing  Christian  communities.  Our  inquiry  does  not  ex- 
tend to  a  disquidtion  of  this  nature.  The  relijgioua  abuses  to  which  we 
would  nuKe  particularly  confine  ourselves  in  this  chapter,  are  those  which 
stiU  adhere  to  the  states  wherdn  reformation  has  been  most  successful ; 
where  dvilizaticm  is  consequently  at  this  moment  at  the  highest  point  which, 
silica  the  veformatton  of  society,  it  hu  oyer  attained. 
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One  of  the  principal  religious  abuses  remaining  to  bemibdiied,is  that 
which  is  solely  attributable  to  secular  interference,  A  blameable  want  of 
faith,  and  a  still  more  criminal  desire  of  converting  religion  into  a  political 
engine,  are  the  sources  of  this  evil.  Christianity,  built  on  a  rock,  and  proof 
againat  superhuman  machinations,  is  vainly  ana  impiously  presumed  to  ao- 
lidt  or  require  human  support ;  a  religion  which  has  descended  from,  and 
still  belongs  to  Heaven,  is  artfully  interwoven  with  a  variety  of  fragile  and 
fictitious  institutions.  Hence  its  danger,  when,  amidst  the  common  muta- 
tions of  human  aflfkirs,  the  materials  with  which  it  is  thus  unnaturaDy  con- 
nected hasten  to  their  predestined  decay. 

To  be  more  particular : — What  is  more  current  than  the  political  axiom 
of  the  indestructible  connection  of  the  altar  and  the  throne  ?  And  what  are 
these  metaphorical  term^  understood  to  mean  ?  Under  the  word  aUar,  (aa 
expression  itself  more  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism  and  Pagan- 
ism than  those  of  pure  Christianity,)  are  comprehended,  not  onlv  the  reli- 
gion inculcated  by  the  blessed  Redeemer,  but  all  the  pomp  and  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  a  luxurious  and  ambitious  hierarchy,  whose  usurpation, 
although  we  have  sufSdent  reason  to  know  they  were  foreseen,  were  not  in 
the  most  remote  degree  sanctioned  b^  the  great  founder  of  our  faith.  The 
throne,  thus  coupled  with  a  term  significant  both  of  religion  and  of  the 
abuses  of  religion,  is  not  meant  to  represent  the  seat  or  the  power  of  tbe 
first  dvil  magistrate,  the  virtuous  dispenser  of  equal  laws,  and  the  faithful, 
responsible  servant,  as  well  as  the  creature  of  the  people ;  but  it  ia  more 
often  emblematical  of  an  ungovernable  despot,  the  corrupter  of  the  pubb'e 
morals,  the  despoiler  of  the  property  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  plague  and  scourge  of  his  country. 

This  simple  jinalysis  is  sufficient  to  develope  the  fundamental  vice  of  an 
axiom  so  generally  drculated,  and  upon  which  are  founded  some  of  the 
higher  dogmas  of  modem  politics.  Religion  is  therein  the  great  oatenaiUe 
object  of  support ;  but  of  all  the  interests  which  it  proposes  to  uphold,  tboie 
of  Christianity  are  the  least  protected :  may  we  not  rather  say,  that,  but  for 
its  own  indestructible  qualities,  Christianity  would  incur  the  risk  of  beiog 
lost,  or  crushed  under  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  hostile  elementa 
with  which  it  is  enveloped ;  and  that,  such  hypocritical  professiona  not- 
withstanding; all  the  real  anxietv  experienced  is  directed  to  the  preaervt- 
tion  of  the  false,  at  the  expense  of  the  true  religion  ? 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  force  itself  up(m 
the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  that  civil  governments  and  leU* 
gions  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  separate  intrinsic  merita. 
The  chief  functions  of  the  true  religion  relate  to  interests  infinitely  mofe 
important  than  any  which  are  exdusively  connected  with  this  life.  It 
ministers  also,  indeed,  with  a  powerful  hand,  to  the  due  regulation  of  the 
present  tranaitory  scene  ;  but,  averse  from  all  usurpation,  it  leaves  to  other 
appropriate  means  the  peculiar  services  which,  by  a  divine  law,  they  are 
destined  to  perform.  It  operates  by  a  sure  and  silent  pocess  upon  the 
hearts  of  individuals,  and  through  that  ghind  source  of  all  human  transac- 
tions, upon  the  manners  and  conduct  of  sodety.  In  this  indirect  way,  it  ia 
highly  subservient  to  the  ends  of  good  governments^  and  becomes  at  once 
their  creator  and  support. 

The  more  perfect  a  civil  government,  the  less  will  it  value  or  rely  upon 
the  outward  trappings — the  more  will  it  interest  itself  in  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion. It  will  leave  the  external  rites  and  disdpline  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people,  become  more  and  more  fitted  for  the  task  by  the  influence  of  an 
enlightened  system  of  education, — and  it  will  seek  to  profit  only  by  thoee 
fruits  of  religion  which  are  favourable  to  the  eternal  as  wdl  as  the  temporal 
happiness  of  its  professors. 

How  far  the  fostering  protection  of  the  civil  power  may  have  been  anb* 
servient  to  the  early  growth  of  Christianity,  is  not  at  present  the  aulflcct  of 
inquiry.  The  question  is.  Will  that  protection  be  necessary  at  the  eonehisum 
of  the  SIXTH,  or  at  the  entrance  upon  the  sbventh  era  f  In  that  brighter 
period^  far  superior  to  any  yet  experienced,  Mid  deriving  its  peculiar  Uiit»  , 
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from  the  preralence  of  a  refined  religious  system^  Christianitjr  could  expect 
Dothing  but  injury  from  the  rude  contact  of  a  power  wholly  mcompetent  to 
the  care  and  control  of  interests  of  such  extraordinary  delicacy ;  and  the 
very  attempt  to  obtrude  its  insidious  protection  would  unquestionably  be  in- 
stantly rej^led,  as  too  evidently  founded  upon  a  principle  subversive  of  the 
moral  freedom  of  which  pure  Christianity  is  the  patron^  and  by  which  only 
it  can  adequately  flourish. 

The  time,  then,  is  to  arrive,  when  religion  will  cease  to  form  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  politics,  or  the  subject  of  legislative  enactments.  But  will 
Christianity  escape  from  our  grasp  when  it  is  no  longer  under  the  shield  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  law  ?  No !  It  will  be  the  free  and 
spontaneous  attendant  upon  our  steps,  and  the  more  welcome  to  our  bosom^, 
because  totally  divested  of  that  obtrusive  character  under  which  it  has  too 
often  been  presented  to  us  by  insidious  enemies  or  imprudent  friends.  Partak« 
ing  of,  if  not  constituting,  the  very  essence  of  truth,  it  is  obnoxious  only  to 
injury  from  the  assaults  of  ignorance  triumphing  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness ;  and  from  such  assaults,  in  the  state  of  society  we  are  now  anticipating, 
it  wUl  have  nothing  to  dread. 

The  teachers  of  religion  will  not  be  the  less  respectable  or  respected  when 
divested  of  the  patronage  of  the  civil  power :  the^  will  rest  their  claims 
for  consideration  upon  the  same  foundation  as  their  Great  Master  and  his 
Apostles ;  but,  instead  of  contending,  like  them,  with  the  insults  and  oppres- 
sions of  an  ignorant  and  perverse  generation,  they  will  be  cherished  and 
beloved  by  an  enlightened  people,  conscious  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  their 
character,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  their  office.  To  these  awful  and  ve- 
nerable qualifications  they  will  indeed  be  compelled,  more  than  under  a 
legally-established  church,  to  add  the  virtues  of  temperance,  of  disinterest- 
edness, of  industry,  of  unaffected  piety ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  self-denial 
necessary  to  secure  these  invaluable  gifts,  they  will  reap  a  benefit  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  society,  from  their  attainment. 

A  legal  church  establishment  is  supposed  to  present  a  barrier  against  the 
influx  of  numerous  heretical  opinions.  This  may  be  true,  so  far  as  respects 
its  operation  in  a  dark  age :  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  efiect  must  be 
the  reverse.  Amidst  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  current  doctrines,  only 
one  can  be  the  true  one ;  and  in  proportion  as  light  is  admitted  into  the 
human  mind,  the  probabilities  of  discovering  that  jewel  without  price  are 
increased.  Error  is  supported  either  by  vice  or  ignorance :  as  the  latter  de- 
creases, a  graduaLapproximation  towards  the  true  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
consequently  towards  each  oUier,  must  be  effected  by  sectarians  of  every 
denomination.  A  church  establishment,  inflexible  in  its  regulations,  and 
obstinately  tenacious  of  its  property,  even  in  error,  alone  refuses  its  con- 
currence, because  it  interferes  in  some  degree,  however  unimportant,  with 
its  antiquated  standard  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  becomes  eventually  the 
aole  cause  of  perpetuating  that  disunion  which  it  professes  to  be  its  aim  to 
destroy. 

The  prejudice  most  pernicious  to  religion  is  that  which  supposes  it  to  be 
analogous  in  its  properties  with  the  institutions  legitimately  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  too  apt  to  confound  Christianity 
with  the  various  superstitions  commonly  included  in  the  generic  appellation 
reUgUm,  and  to  consider  it  as  subject  to  the  same  arbitrary  treatment.  A 
false  religion  may  possibly  become  a  convenient  engine  of  policy ;  but  the 
true  one  can  only  be  so  abused,  while  some  portion  of  the  former  adheres  to 
it.  As  knowledge  becomes  diffused  among  we  great  mass  of  mankind,  and 
as  civilization  advances,  Christianity  will  vindicate  its  rights,  and  disen- 
tangle itself  from  the  iigurious  state  of  tutelage,  within  which  it  has  been 
80  long  attempted  to  restrain  its  free  and  allotted  course :  at  that  time,  and 
not  before,  will  all  the  terrestrial  blessings  with  which  it  is  fraught  be  fully 
developed ;  it  will  then  act  with  irresistible  force  in  the  great  work  of  so- 
cial improvement,  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  universal  and  uninterrupted 
ii^nnony,  which  we  are  taught  boUi  by  reason  and  revelation  will  ultimately 
preyail  over  tbe  Christian  world. 
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Chapter  III. 
Pr^udices  qjffeding  Edueaiion. 
Instniction^  by  a  gradual  process  fVom  insignificant  to  higher  degrni  of 
knowledge^  is  indispensable  to  humanity.  Created  beings  of  a  superior 
rank  probably  differ  Aroro  man  in  this  respect  only  by  the  greater  strides 
they  are  able  to  take  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  HoweTer  this  may 
be^  the  latter  is  evidently  confined  in  his  operations  by  his  pecnliar  con- 
struction. He  enters  into  life  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  considerable 
magnitude ;  but,  previously  to  their  exertion,  his  mind  itself  is  so  completely 
a  blank,  as  to  afibrd  the  best  emblem  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  anima- 
-ted  world  of  a  nbilosophical  vacuum.  In  this  state.  Nature  is  his  first  jn- 
stnictor.  She  has  granted  him  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  which  she  in- 
troduces him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  exterior  universe.  The  miiid 
thus  acted  upon,  insensibly  developes  those  surimsing  properties,  supenor 
to  mere  perception,  or  the  lower  functions  of  consciousness,  wnich  distuoigmdi 
the  human  from  the  brute  creation,  and  enable  the  highly-^fted  possesBor 
to  assume  his  allotted  station  in  the  dignified  order  of  reasoning  bemgs. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered,  that.  Nature  having  provided  the  means  for, 
and  superintended  the  first  advances  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  die  im- 
portant part  still  remaining  to  be  performed  should  be  left  to  the  ingenoi^ 
and  industry  of  mankind.  Of  this  part,  the  ^tesLter  portion  is  committed 
to  the  care  of  persons  connected  witn  the  individual  by  the  ties  of  sodtl 
fraternity,  or  of  consanguinity, — the  lesser  to  the  individual  himself.  Hie 
former,  that  part  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  others,  is  properly  oonpie- 
hended  in  the  term  education  ;  but  that  word,  in  its  usual  acoq>tation,  ii 
not  sufildently  significant  of  the  extensive  province  required  to  be  des^ins- 
ted.  The  duties  of  education  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
plicable to  the  calture  of  mind,  and  innumerable  arbitrary  restrictions  are 
attadied  even  to  that  limited  notion.  It  is  plain,  however^  that  in  oar  con- 
sideration of  this  subiect,  a  wider  field  must  be  held  in  view ;  and  that,  with 
the  final  intention  of  enlamng  and  adorning  the  mind,  as  the  most  vahisble 
part  of  our  being,  no  small  sbare  of  care  and  anxiety  must  ako  be  devoted 
to  corporeal  improvement 

^  The  connection  between  sensation,  perception,  and  consciousnesB,  is  so  in- 
timate, as  to  influence  in  a  marked  manner,  by  the  preservation  andimproTe* 
raent  of  the  one,  the  fate  of  the  others.  Sensation  is  brought  into  acting 
by  the  agency  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  these  latter  are  immediately  Mffscted, 
in  respect  to  their  efficiency,  by  the  health  and  general  condition  of  the  bu- 
man  mme.  A  regard  to  habits  of  order,  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  ex- 
ercise, should  enter  into  the  training  o£  the  tenderest  infant:  his  diet  should 
be  composed  of  the  simplest  elements ;  he  should  be  sedulously  kept  in  a 
state  of  innocence  and  estrangement  fVom  all  violent  excitements ;  his  dren 
should  be  regulated  by  no  other  stendard  but  what  may  be  suggested  by  in 
attention  to  convenience  and  the  maintenance  of  health. 

A  little  posterior  to  these  saluUry  regulations,  althouffh  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible simuuaneously  with  them,  should  commence  the  direct  work  of  culti- 
vating the  mind.  The  careful  removal,  every  time  they  may  discover  them- 
selves, of  the  seeds  of  the  irregular  passions,  which  are  equally  detrimental 
to  mental  and  corporeal  improvement,  is  the  earliest  duty  in  this  depart- 
ment The  business  of  directing  reflection  into  the  proper  channels,  of 
storing  the  memory  with  ideas  not  spontaneously  admiUed  throng  tbe 
senses,  and,  generall]^,  of  enlarging  the  understancung,  follows,  and  is  VU' 
cepdble  of  indefinite  increase,  in  point  of  volume  and  importance. 

For  the  application  of  these  several  points  of  duty  by  the  parties  on  whom 
they  may  have  been  devolved,  to  his  personal  advantage,  every  indiridwi 
as  well  if  bom  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  nighest  station,  possesses  an  undoubt- 
ed right.  One  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  this  ririit  Is  that  peculiar  help- 
lessneBs  with  which  he  enters  into  life,  under  precisely  dmilar  circunwtinoa 
experienced  by  those  adult  members  of  his  family  and  community,  fr** 
whom  he  now  justly  expects  a  return  of  that  protectton  and  support  rf 
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which  they  have  themselves  been  heretofore  the  objects.  They  altG«;ether 
iDhcrity  in  fact,  with  their  common  imbecility,  a  Iqntimate  daim  tor  ila 
melioration  and  relief.  Hence,  to  withhold  the  benents  of  a  good  educaiion 
from  the  o&prinff  of  the  humblest  parents,  is  a  criminal  dereliction  of  a 
positive  duty,  and  a  sin,  not  only  against  religion  and  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  policy,  but  against  our  common  humanity. 

Insisting  upon  the  principle^  that  those  cares  which  solely  tend  to  the 
comfort,  health,  and  improvement  of  the  body,  should  be  equally  and  im- 
partially dispensed  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  pecmiar  duties 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  in  the 
d^ree  of  their  application  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  individual 
to  be  educated.  A  well-regulated  community  is,  or  ought  to  be>  composed 
of  three  prominent  classes : — the  inheritors  or  possessors  of  property,  which 
renders  tnem  independent  of  personal  exertion  for  their  support,  and  to 
whom  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  devolve  the  chief  civil  functions 
of  the  state ;  the  labourers  upon  capital,  either  in  substance  or  composed  of 
the  more  lucrative  talents,  inclucung  the  various  adventitious  resources 
afforded  by  fortune;  and  that  larger  portion  of  the  society  who,  more 
exclusively  dependent  upon  their  labour,  are  simply  designated  under  the 
appellation  of  labourers,  and  comprehending  the  still  poorer  individuals  who 
are  divested  of  this  natural  resource,  and  are  consequently  frequently  vsLn 
debted  for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  hand  of  Charity. 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  children  of  the  third,  or  lowest,  should,  to  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  receive  precisely  the  same  education,  in  respect  of 
food,  clothing,  and  mental  cultivation,  as  those  of  the  first  or  highest :  from 
this  period,  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  there  should  still  exist  no  differ-* 
ence  between  them,  so  far  as  respects  the  concerns  of  corporeal  culture ;  and 
to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  the  improvement  of  the  mind  might  be  continued 
upon  nearly  the  same  scale  as  applied  to  such  of  the  children  of  the  second 
class  as  are  not  specially  educated  for  what  are  termed  the  learned  profes* 
sions.  After  this,  a  lower  scale  of  education  may,  with  all  justice,  and  in 
strict  propriety,  be  pursued,  combining  with  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
less  directly  useful,  the  necessary  experience  and  practice  of  the  arts  whi& 
are  to  furnish  the  sources  of  subsistence. 

A  system  estabUshed  upon  a  principle  something  like  this— deriving  its 
existence  and  support,  not  from  legislative  enactments,  but  the  conviction  of 
iu  utility  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people — could 
not  fail  of  producing  effects  highly  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  an  order 
of  civilizauon  superior  to  any  which  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  While 
it  would  tend  to  elevate  the  poorer  members  to  their  just  rank  in  the  scale 
of  society,  it  would  improve  the  health,  and  foster  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  more  fortunate  individuals.  It  would  help  to  consolidate,  harmonise^ 
and  improve,  the  whole  social  mass.  Connected,  as  it  must  always  be  un* 
derstood  to  be,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  moridity  and  religion,  it  would 
infallibly  lead  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  private  happiness  and  pub-» 
lie  prosperity. 

The  prejudices  affecting  the  duties  of  education  have  already,  of  late 
years,  become  considerably  weakened.  The  principle  is  pretty  gencr^y 
recognised,  that  the  existence  of  one  uneducated  person  in  the  commumty 
is  a  public  misfortune,  and  that  the  public  prosperity  is  oonsequenay  in- 
creased by  the  delivery  of  each  victim  from  the  abyss  of  ignorance.  This 
fact  exhibits  one  of  those  glorious  triumphs  over  prejudice,  which  are  more 
honourable  and  beneficial  to  mankind  than  all  the  brilliant  achievemento  of 
desolating  war.  Such  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  genml 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  employ 
argument  to  prove  the  value  of  education  to  the  poor,  or  the  policy  <« 
bestowing  it  upon  them.  We  are  therefore  only  anxious  that  Uie  term 
should  be  understood  in  ito  due  latitude.  A  mere  knowledp  of  the  rudi* 
ments  of  learning  is  insufficient  for  the  improvement  of  mind:  the  training 
to  which  we  before  alluded  is  perhaps  still  more  essential,  as  an  indis- 
pensable foundation  for  the  higher  attainments ;  and  the  object  of  seconng 
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its  univeKal  adoption  should  equally  engage  the  attention  of  the  numeroos 
benevolent  snirits  who  now>  more  than  at  any  period  sinoe  the  creation  of 
die  world>  aaom  the  great  human  society. 

But  however  desirous  those  of  sanguine  temperament  maj  be  for  an  in- 
ereased  momentum  to  the  progress  of  improvement^  such  is  the  pleasing 
prospect  before  us,  that  the  most  eager  philanthropist  may  rest  satisfied,  diat, 
even  with  the  means  at  present  in  activity,  the  great  end  must  ultimatdv 
be  attained.  The  advantages  of  education  are  not  confined  to  the  individosls 
to  whom  they  are  immediately  dispensed ;  they  possess  powers  of  self-multi- 
plication. The  attainments,  however  humble,  of  any  individual,  are  never 
wholly  absorbed  by  himself,  or  exhausted  in  the  promotion  of  his  personal 
interests ;  Uiey  are,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  degree  at  least,  communicated  to 
others.  Thus,  the  useful  acquisitions  of  the  lowest  mind  is  a  valuable  se- 
cession to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  immense  import- 
ance to  the  great  cause  of  civilization.  We  must  compare  the  darkness  of 
former  times  with  the  comparative  illumination  of  the  present,  to  coofirm 
the  expectations  to  which  this  consideration  is  calculated  to  give  rise.  A 
sreat  part  of  the  living  subordinate  classes  of  society  possess  more  leani- 
uig— infinitely  more  virtue— than  the  majority  of  the  great  personages 
whose  actions  fill  the  annals  of  history.  The  time  is  not  very  remote,  when 
scarcely  one  person  in  a  hundred  had  received  the  benefit  of  a  useful  edu- 
cation :  in  the  present  day,  the  number  is  increased  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
fold.  The  one  of  the  former  period  imported  his  knowledge  to  two  of  die 
succeeding  age,  and  these  two,  and  their  followers,  successivdy  increased  tbeir 
numbers,  in  the  geometrical  ratio,  to  the  thirty  or  forty  of  our  times.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  enemies  to  improvement  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  latter,  who,  with  accelerating  forces,  are  hastening  to  complete  the  full 
hundred ;  the  operation,  apparently,  of  only  a  few  more  generations.  When 
ihat  point  shall  have  been  attained,  society  will,  for  Uie  first  time,  exhibit  s 
specimen  of  pure  civilisation— an  integral  machine,  disincnmbered  of  its 
most  objectionable  members,  and  beautiffully  united  in  all  its  parts.  Then 
will  reason  and  revelation  proceed  unimpeded  towards  their  natural  pre-emi- 
nent stations ;  prejudice  will  be  tolerated  only  in  a  state  of  innoxious  im- 
potence ;  and  wars  between  neighbouring  or  distant  sUtes,  the  eflRsclB  of 
perverted  reason,  mistaken  religion,  and  overpowering  prejudices,  will  oesae 
to  be  known  among  men. 

Ciapter  IF. 
Pr^udkes  relating  to  Social  Government. 

Perfect  security,  in  respect  to  person  and  property,  is  the  sum  of  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  by  a  citizen  from  the  jGk>vemment  of  his  country.  The 
business  of  administering  this  security  is  materially  lightened  in  that  stole 
w  civuiaation  when  the  apprehension  of  foreign  aggression  has  finally  ccss- 
ed :  It  still  fimher  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  an  enhght- 
^ed  system  of  education,  and  the  general  culUvation  of  a  pure  religion.  Bj 
these  powerftil  means,  acts  of  aggression  insensibly  decrease  in  number  and 
yudence,  and  the  single  resources  of  the  individual  become  more  and  more 
adequate  to  his  personal  protection. 

In  no  department  of  life  have  men  made  greater  mistakes  than  in  tbeir 
«*?c^^»s  of  the  true  nature  of  government.  The  name  Itself  by  which 
it  is  designated  has,  with  reference  to  the  improved  system  whidi  msy  con- 
fldMUy  be  expected  hereafter  to  prevaU,  been  unfortunately  diosen.  The 
pubbc  guardians  rule,  indeed,  the  violators  of  the  laws  ;  but  they  stand  in 
no  oUier  relation  than  as  protectors  to  the  good  and  peaceaUe  citizen.  He 
remains  in  the  full  possession  of  his  natund  rights  after  he  has  acquiesced 
to  Uie  necessary  conditions  which  secure  to  him  the  advantages  of  society  ; 
toe  18  not,  ma  poUtieal  sense,  governed  by  any  person  whatever,  but  lires 
under  the  sole  direction  of  his  own  reason  and  the  laws  of  his  country. 

««JL«f  Jfr.****  ^^'^^  ^^7^i  ^^  *^  «*^«»'  «««8>  existed  in  the  forms  of 
government,  are  proofs  of  the  exteaoidinary  prijudicei  which  envd<r  ^ 
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subject.  From  one  or  other  of  these  fonnsy  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  such 
a  miDute  invettigation  entered  into  our  plan,  to  trace  the  several  steps,  in 
the  progressive  accumulation  of  facts,  when  each  of  those  prejudices  arose* 
A  despotism,  the  worst  form  of  government,  is  evidendy  the  fabric  of  in* 
experience,  after  the  fact  of  the  weakness  of  unassisted  man  had  indeed  been 
fully  known,  bat  before  the  acquired  energies  and  natural  rights  of  a  well- 
regulated  community  have  been  sufficiency  felt  and  appreciated.  Those 
energies  and  rights,  gradually  and  reluctantly  displayed,  produce  events,  the 
tragic  strugeles  of  the  injured  with  oppression,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
lead,  through  the  broad  road  to  a  less  imperfect  destiny,  to  those  modified 
systems  which  are  most  prevalent  in  our  own  day. 

The  best  form  of  government  can  only  be  secured  after  the  people  have 
attained  a  high  state  of  moral  improvement :  dl  the  imperfections  of  the 
]>a8t  and  existing  systems  are  attributable  to  our  distance  from  that  neces- 
sary standard.    In  vain  would  the  misguided  philanthropist  attempt  to  erect 
the  most  sound  theoretical  scheme  of  government  with  tne  materials  whidi 
the  present  attainments  of  society  offisr  to  his  hands :  instead  of  advancing 
the  mterests  of  humanity,  he  would  soon  discover,  that  the  purer  the  sys- 
tem he  hoped  to  introduce,  the  more  dangerous  and  destructive  would  be 
the  consequences  of  his  well-meant  innovations.    There  is,  in  short,  but 
one  virtuoiu  mode  of  pursuing  a  revolutionary  project— *but  one  course  of 
conduct,  by  which  the  spirit  which  such  a  project  dierishes  can  be  accept* 
able  to  God  and  beneficial  to  mankind.    Reform,  to  be  useful  and  perma- 
nent, must  be  universal.    It  must  enter  into  the  education,  religion,  ha- 
bits, and  lives,  of  the  popi:Qation,  as  well  as  into  the  institutions  by  which 
they  are  bound  together  as  a  great  community.    Success  in  the  former  ob- 
ject must  infallibly  ensure  it  to  the  latter ;  and  the  most  efficient  labourers 
in  the  work  of  reform  and  revolution,  are  those  laudable  individuals  who 
are  most  actively  employed  in  extending  the  empire  of  morality  and  religion. 
Before  we  can  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  best  form  of  government, 
we  must  frame  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  people  very  generally  virtuous.   In 
doinff  this,  it  would  be  invidious,  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  to  select,  as  an  ex- 
ample, any  one  of  the  existing  communities  of  the  earth :  but  in  looking 
towards  a  state  of  society  perhaps  yet  uncreated,  we  must,  to  be  useful, 
confine  our  anticipations  to  what  is  evidently  practicable  and  prolytble.    We 
will  suppose  the  case  of  a  well-educated  population,  in  which  the  lowest 
classes  nave  not  only  acquired  the  first  elements  of  literature,  but  have  been 
trained,  by  early  habits  of  decency  and  sobriety,  to  a  thorough  veneration 
for  the  admirable  precepU  of  Christianity,  and  a  consequent  regard  for  the 
sacred  duties  of  morality.    We  allow  enough  for  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  when  we  admit  the  existence  of  many  incorrigible  spirits,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  vice,  notwithstanding  the  predominant  power  of  virtue,  are 
not  wholly  extinct.  We  contend,  however,  for  an  increasing  nuyority  oi  well- 
disposed  persons  of  the  lowest  class.  Before  this  point  can  be  attained,  a  cor- 
responding improvement  of  Uie  moral  condition  of  the  upper  ranks  (throu£^ 
whose  instrumenUdity  the  other  efibct  would  have  been  produced)  roust 
necessarily  have  taken  place.    We  have  then  here  a  mingled  population  of 
rich  and  poor,  the  majority  of  whom  pass  their  lives  in  subservience  to  the 
great  purpose  for  which  life  has  been  bestowed  upon  them^in  constantly 
resisting  uie  inroads  of  passion,  and  in  preparing  themselves,  amidst  all  the 
innocent  enjoyments  <^  the  present  time,  for  the  sure  approach  of  a  more 
perfect  existence. 

Such  a  people  cannot  lona;  remain,  with  respect  to  their  moral  attain* 
ments,  in  an  isolated  situation.  If  vice  is  contagious,  virtue  has  also,  by 
the  blessed  ordination  of  Heaven,  its  power  of  increase.  Their  example  must 
naturally  infiuence  the  moral  condition  of  surrounding  nations ;  the  flame 
will  infallibly  spread,  and  the  time  will  at  length  arrive,  when  the  p^ori^r 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  that  of  a  single  community,  will 
have  felt  and  cherished  the  delightful  efibcts  of  religion  and  order. 

But  while  this  last  result  is  yet  but  in  course  of  attainment,  what  is  the 
Ibrm  of  government  which  would  best  b^t  the  society  we  hid  first  in  view? 
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or,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  what  is  the  form  of  goTemment  whidi 
it  will  be  sure  to  adopt  ?  As  a  state,  it  would  hare  no  immediate  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  distant  countries,  although  a  part  of  its  population  would 
be  engaged  with  them  in  a  beneficial  interchange  of  commodities,  and,  as 
the  guarantee  of  its  own  happiness,  in  encouraging  their  attempts  toemnltte 
its  attainments  in  civilization.  The  causes  and  the  apprehension  of  war 
would  gradually  expire ;  and  the  single  duty  of  the  government  to  be  adopt- 
ed wotud  be,  to  protect  the  majority  of  the  citizens  from  the  feeble  assaults 
of  the  smaller  and  still  decreasing  number. 

This  duty  divides  itself  into  the  business  of  enacting  laws,  and  of  attending 
to  their  execution.  A  law  made  after  a  due  accession  of  experience,  and  af- 
ter the  prejudices  which  naturally  attended  the  acquisition  of  that  experience 
had  disapp^red,  is  made  once  for  all ;  it  is  permanent,  and  requires  no 
subsequent  revision  or  alteration  :  a  time  may  therefore  be  anticipated,  in 
which  the  duties  of  government  will  be  simply  executive.  As  facts  acco- 
mulate,  and  prejudices  wear  away,  laws  will  gradually  diminish  in  number, 
and  their  hold  upon  the  heart,  or  power  of  self-operation,  will  proportion- 
ally increase.  The  religion  hitherto  most  encouraged  by  human  institutions, 
which  has  invariably  ^n  either  the  fiilse,  or  an  admixture  of  the  false  and 
the  true  religion,  necessarily  required  support  from  l^slative  enactments ;  bat 
pure  Christianity  is  only  vilified  and  d^aded  bv  such  insidious  patronage. 
Commerce,  and  all  the  multifarious  transactions  between  man  and  roan,  csn 
be  regulated  by  positive  laws  only  in  a  period  of  comparative  barbarism :  in 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  (such  a  state  as  we  do  not  yet  actually  know, 
but  of  which  we  have  now  a  clear  prospect,)  when  the  true  relations  of  the 
individual  to  his  fellow,  and  to  society,  are  best  understood,  the  full  manage- 
ment of  his  private  affkirs,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  ai 
others,  will  be  left,  unembarrassed  by  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitrary  interference,  to  his  unrestrained  control. 

How  then  is  the  circumscribed  duty  which  remains  to  Government  to  be 
conducted  ?  With  the  multiplicity  of  complicated  a£&irs  with  which  it  be- 
fore busied  itself  will  have  fled  for  ever  much  of  its  parade,  pomp,  and 
other  circumstances,  extraneous  to  its  proper  functions,  originally  contrived 
for  purposes  of  ostentation,  and  indirectly  for  those  of  deiusiion.  Instini- 
tions  and  combinations,  which  were  heretofore  presumed  to  be  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  political  rule,  will  be  altogether  divested  of  the^pretencc  of 
public  expediency.  They  will  not,  indeed,  be  violently  overthrown—tbcy 
may  even  escape  any  strong  marks  of  that  contempt  to  which,  when  they 
are  tried  by  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  they  are  peculiarly  obnoxious ;  but 
they  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse,  and  leave  no  other  vestige  of  their  pre- 
vious existence  save  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquated  records  of 
ages  of  imperfect  civilization.  To  answer  our  question,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  that,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  have  become  wise  as  well  as  virtuous ;  for,  as  the  passions  are 
subdued,  the  due  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  the  dominion  of  reason.  It 
will  be  required  that  the  duty,  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  remaining  to 
be  discharged  by  the  Government,  should  be  conducted  in  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  least  expensive  manner.  If,  then,  wisdom  in  enacting,  in  preserving, 
and  in  executing  laws,  is  a  point  to  be  rigorously  exacted,  it  is  evident  thit 
it  can  be  sought  only,  with  any  probability  of  success,  in  approved  and  se- 
lected agents,  not  among  the  fortuitous  possessors  of  hereditary  distinctions, 
which  are  frequently,  in  the  end,  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  they  are 
hurtful  or  valueless  to  the  society :  if  the  strictest  economy  in  the  disbui^ 
ments  of  Government  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  the  public  sanction 
of  plunder  and  injustice,  simplicity,  not  idle  parade  and  childish  pageantry, 
must  characterise  all  its  arrangements  and  proceedings. 

The  best  form  of  government  for  a  hignly-cultivated  community,— the 
form  of  government  which  it  will  be  sure  eventually  to  adopt — ^is  that  in 
which  the  guardians  of  the  public  laws  and  interests  are  drawn  from,  and 
selected  by  the  people.  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in 
which  that  selection  should  be  made :  the  best  mode  of  making  such  sdec- 
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lion  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  conoentrateil  wisdom  of  the  people^ 
whose  previous  acquirements  shall  have  impelled  them  to  a  serious  and  sin- 
cere consideration  of  the  suhject.  We  deprecate  all  violent,  and  consequently 
premature  innovations :  we  are  concerned  only  in  laving  down  principles, 
not  in  huilding  up  systems.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  we  require,  as  the 
indispensable  forerunner  of  any  salutary  political  change,  a  considerable  re- 
formation in  the  moral  and  religious  practice  of  the  people ;  and  that  sudi 
a  reformation  would  of  itself  oppose  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  in- 
justice and  anarchy  which,  without  it,  inevitablv  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
revolution.  Is  there,  therefore,  an  individual  who  is  sensible  and  impatient 
of  the  defects  of  the  Government  under  which  he  happens  to  live  ?  Let 
him,  before  he  presumes  to  give  any  other  form  to  his  ciiscontent  than  the 
innoxious  language  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  impartially  revise  his  own 
character  and  conduct,  and  labour  to  render  them  in  all  respects  conform- 
able to  the  Christian  standard.  When  he  has  setlulously  attended  to  and 
attained  the  primary  object,  he  will  find  that  he  has  effectually  disqualified 
himself  for  the  part  of  a  flagitious  and  reckless  agent  of  sedition  and  re- 
bellion ;  but  he  will,  nevertheless,  have  laid  at  least  one  strong  stone  to  Uie 
foundation  of  that  superior  structure,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  real 
magnificence,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  is  his  virtuous  and  praiseworthy 
ambition  to  assist,  and  which  can  alone  be  completed  by  tlie  general  adop- 
tion of  that  unexceptionable  rule  of  conduct  to  which  ne  has  wisely  con- 
formed. 

But  although  we  are  still  remote  from  the  chief  good,  we  have  the  cheering 
reflection  that  we  are  progressively  advancing  towards  it.  Some  of  the 
principal  elements  of  the  best  Government  are  already  enjoyed  by  more  than 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth :  liberty,  at  least,  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  their  moral  atuinments,  is  already  possessed  by  more  than 
one  people.  Those  elements,  that  liberty,  are  in  course  of  communication 
to  less  fortunate  societies ;  and  the  best  energies  of  the  human  heart  are, 
under  the  direction  of  a  benign  Providence,  in  operation  to  separate  them 
from  those  deleterious  accompaniments  which  at  present  prevent  the  unal- 
loyed enjoyment  of  their  hallowed  fruits. 

Chapter  F. 
Probable  Improvements  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 

A  very  few  words  are  necessary  to  be  said  under  this  head.  An  essay  on 
the  progress  of  civilization  would,  however,  be  incomplete,  without  glancing 
at  least  at  our  future  prospects,  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  most  promi- 
nent points  of  human  knowledge. 

Great  and  important  events  depend  upon  the  progress  of  mind  in 
availing  itself  of  its  hidden  resources.  The  discovery  of  a  science  is  the 
result  of  an  operation  of  mind,  successfully  investigating  the  laws  of  Nature : 
an  art  is  the  application  by  the  same  agent  of  the  fruits  of  the  discovery  to 
the  uses  of  life.  The  hand  of  Nature  is  felt  by  the  whole  creation  ;  but  it 
is  through  reason  onlv  that  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  can  be  attained.  Every 
increase  of  this  knowledge  is  a  step  which  raises  us  above  the  meaner  ani- 
mals, and  helps  us  to  a  nearer  approach  to  that  Being  whose  comprehen- 
sive name  is  f£rfection. 

We  have  no  notion  of  power  independent  of  mind.  To  the  improvement 
of  mind,  therefore — not  the  unconnected  minds  of  select  individuals  only, 
but  the  collective  minds  of  the  great  social  mass,  we  must  look  for  the  ex-- 
altation  of  our  species,  for  the  increase  of  our  dominion  over  material  sub- 
stances, for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  terrestrial,  per- 
haps eternal,  happiness.  Human  power,  as  evinced  in  the  progressive  en- 
largement of  mind,  is  best  exemplified  by  its  eff*ects  in  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  continued  accumulation  of 
the  means  subservient  to  the  increase  of  science :  history  afibrds  sufiicient 
light  to  enable  us  to  trace  it  from  its  infancy ;  and  it  would  be  the  wildest 
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proposition  to  assert  that  it  has  actuallv  attained  that  point  which  destroyi 
the  hope  <^  further  improvement.  There  is>  without  douht,  «  limit  to 
human  ingenuity  and  exertion ;  but  the  infinitely-varied  resources  of  the 
human  understanding  remove  that  limit,  by  infinite  gradations,  from  our 
actual  contact ;  we  may  advance  towards  it  through  innumerable  ages,  but 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  thought  to  conceive  the  hour  when  we  shall 
reach  it. 

Assuming  the  fact,  as  admitted,  of  the  continued  progression  of  know- 
ledge, and  leaving  to  time  to  devdope  more  minutely  the  improvements 
vet  to  be  made,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  those  which 
nave  been  achieved  by  the  Knowledge  already  acquired.  Religion,  the 
knowledge  acqmred  by  extraordinary  means,  and  the  natural  sciences,  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  reason,  are  equally  interested  in  the  retroqiect. 
By  their  united  agency,  the  ferocity  of  the  human  character  has  been  sub- 
dued. Discord,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  has  disappeared 
from  many  of  those  domestic  circles  where  she  would  otherwise  have 
reigned  with  unlimited  power :  wars  among  nations  are  conducted  with  leas 
fury,  are  less  destructive,  and  less  frequent,  than  in  the  darker  ages. 

To  these  unquestionable  benefits,  as  most  relevant  to  our  subject,  we 
confine  our  declamatipn.  But  if  we  admit  that  the  causes  are  in  course 
of  increase,  shall  we  deny  a  corresponding  growth  to  the  effects  ?  We  trace 
the  diminution  of  the  evil  passions, — the  occasions  of  discord  among  fami- 
lies,—of  wars  among  nations,  to  the  improvement  of  mind ;  and  we  ac- 
knowledge the  capacity  for,  and  actual  tendency  of,  the  latter  to  farther 
acquisition.  We  are  then  led  by  a  chain  of  necessary  consequences  to 
the  probability  of  that  eventual  state  of  society  which  must  infalliUy 
fulfil  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  friends  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Chapter  VI. 
The  Seventh  Stage  of  Civilizatiou. 

The  progress  of  civilization,  from  Uie  confines  of  barbarism  to  the  state 
exhibited  by  the  most  cultivated  of  the  existing  communities,  was  divided, 
in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  into  six  several  eras  or  stages.  Their  rapid 
delineation  engrossed  our  retrospective  view  of  this  interesting  subjeet :  all 
that  we  may  reasonably  permit  ourselves  to  hope  from  the  future,  may  be 
included  in  two  additional  divisions. 

Our  object  in  the  four  preceding  chapters  has  been  fulfilled,  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  probability  of  future  improvements  in  the 
great  departments  of  religion,  education,  knowledge,  and  government. 
We  have  been  anxious  to  press  the  conclusion,  that  our  present  acquisi- 
tion of  experience,  or  of  accumulated  facts,  is  such  as  infallibly  to  pro- 
duce improvement,  varying  in  d^ee,  at  different  periods,  in  proportion 
as  the  prejudices  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  accumulation  decay. 
We  do  not  hold  that  the  sum  of  all  useful  experience  is  already  in  our 
possession ;  we  only  assert,  and  we  appeal  for  support  of  the  assertion  to 
the  conviction  of  every  enlightened  mind,  that  the  present  stock  is  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  progress,  and  to  commence  the  great  work  of  the  final 
subversion  of  error ;  all  the  important  results  we  have  anticipated  are  le- 
gitimate inferences  from  this  position.  Christianity,  perfect  in  itself,  re- 
quires only  to  be  freed  from  tne  numerous  mistaken  opinions  and  iU-juidged 
regulations  which  embarrass  its  practice  and  limit  its  utility :  the  w^id 
has  become  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  atten^nt  upon  an 
ignorant  population  ;  and  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  this  fruit  of  its 
past  experience,  it  has  only  to  be  delivered  from  the  prejudices  which  too 
commonlv  surround  the  subject  of  education.  The  relief  afforded  to  either 
of  these  departments  will  etfect  the  improvement  of  both,  as  well  as  of  all 
others  embraced  in  the  general  term  civilization. 

We  may  look  for  two  marked  eras  in  the  future  history  of  civilixati<m : 
one,  when  a  considerable  improvement  of  our  present  situation  shall  have 
been  produced  in  one  or  a  few  of  the  great  communities  of  the  earth ;  the 
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other,  when  that  improvement  Bhall  have  been  at  length  communicated 
to  the  whole. 

The  first  of  those  eras,  or  the  period  of  the  partial  acquisition,  is  what 
we  term  the  seventh  stage  of  civilization.  Placing  ourselves  for  a 
moment  in  the  highest  rank  among  existing  nations,  we  may  maintain 
with  sufficient  confidence,  that  we  are  actually  near  the  borders  of,  if  we 
have  not  already  entered  upon,  this  stage  :  but  we  are  yet,  it  must  be  con« 
fessed,  very  distant  from  the  goal  to  which  it  is  to  lead  us.  The  sign  of 
the  attainment  of  the  latter  vrill  not  be  the  absolute  impossibility  of  all 
further  advance ;  but  the  existence  in  the  highly-gifted  community  of  a 
majority  of  minds,  freed  from  prejudice,  and  cheerfully  co-operating  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
how  such  a  state  of  things  will  affect  the  great  question  of  the  eventual 
disuse  of  war.  Amidst  all  the  violence,  the  folly,  the  incongruous  sys- 
tems, which  still  afflict  society,  who  does  not  feel  that  we  are  yet  but  too 
remote  from  this  bright  epoch  in  the  terrestrial  career  of  mankind  ?  But 
who  that  observes,  with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  happiness,  virtue,  and  mental  accomplishments  of  me  three  principal 
classes  of  the  great  social  family,  will  renise  to  admit,  not  the  probability 
only,  but  the  irresistible  certainty  of  its  ultimate  attainment  ? 

Chapter  VII. 
The  Last  Stage  of  Civilisation. 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  splendid  age  of  civilization  is  its  univer* 
lalitY. 

The  passage  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  stage  will  be  incomplete  during 
the  existence  of  one  extensive  community,  whose  acquisitions  in  civilization 
do  not  exceed  those  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  our  own  times.  A 
people  arrived  at  that  limit  which  in  the  last  chapter  was  designated  as  the 
mark  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  stage,  will  be  indebted  for  much 
of  their  subsequent  progress  to  the  corresponding  eflfbrts  of  their  neigh- 
bours :  as  the  surrounding  communities  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  emu- 
late their  attainments,  they  will  gradually  advance  towards  the  still  brighter 
era  before  them  ;  but  Uiey  will  never  actually  reach  it,  until  the  whole 
family  of  man  has  passed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  penultimate  stage. 

This  representation  is  certainly  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  glorious  era  to  which  we  are  now  desirous  of  attracting 
the  attention  o£  the  reader.  But  high  and  magnificent  as  are  the  ideas 
by  whidi  it  must  necessarily  be  impressed  upon  our  minds,  its  general 
features  are  abundantly  simple  and  evident.  As  the  mark  of  the  seventh 
alage  has  been  stated  to  be  ttie  existence  in  the  community  entered  therein 
of  a  minority  of  virtuous  and  enlightened  minds,  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighth  and  last  is  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extension 
of  such  majority  in  relation  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Is  such  a  state  of  things,  which,  under  this  single  view,  is  ofibred  to  our 
contemplation,  unattainable  ?  Consider  the  world  as  divided  into  separate 
nations,  and  these  latter  subdivided  into  lesser  communities,  and  lastly  into 

Sivate  families :  study  the  history  of  past  ages,  not  in  respect  only  of  the 
ood-stained  transactions  of  tyrants,  or  the  splendid  follies  of  the  restless, 
ambitious  great,  but  of  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  chief  social  masses 
as  they  have  from  time  to  time  psssed  over  the  transitory  scene.  Crime 
and  disorder  almost  universally  accompany  the  melancholy  retrospect. 
Gentleness  and  peace,  so  far  from  characterizing,  in  any  degree,  the  trans- 
actions of  public  life,  have  too  seldom  gained  admittance  among  the 
humble  circles  around  the  family  hearth.  So  much  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicated in  a  general  view  of  the  past :  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
prospect  is  infinitely  more  cheering.  Adopting  as  our  standard  the  most 
forward  communities  of  the  sixth  staffe,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the 
families  of  the  most  intelligent  classes  r  Where  discord,  vice,  bruulitv,  were 
heretofore  triumphant,  we  now  olwerve  the  sedulous  and  successful  culti- 
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yation  of  all  the  amiable  virtues.  In  those  domestic  recesses,  at  once  the 
emblems  and  the  component  parts  of  the  grander  associations,  virtue  and 
intelligence  are  very  frequently  found  to  inspire  the  breasts,  not  only  of  the 
migority,  but  of  the  whole.  Is  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  this  favourable 
change  will  extend  over  the  larger  social  scales  ?  and  mav  not  even  instan- 
ces be  adduced  of  its  actual  introduction  into  some  of  those  minor  public 
communities  of  which  the  greatest  empires  are  chiefly  composed  ?  If  we 
admit  the  fact  of  the  progressive  advance  of  improvement,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  deny  the  probability  of  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  good  over  tne  evil 
principle,  by  the  acauisition  of  a  majority  of  virtuous  minds  in  any  par- 
ticular nation ;  and  tne  step  from  that  point  to  the  one  indicated  as  the 
mark  of  the  last  stage  of  civilization,  although  necessarily  a  long  one,  is 
equally  sure  of  ultimate  attainment. 

It  is  not  for  the  Christian  who  stedfastly  believes  the  doctrine,  founded 
as  it  unquestionably  is  upon  the  highest  class  of  moral  evidence,  of  the 
primeval  degradation  of  the  human  nature,  to  propagate  the  impious,  and, 
in  a  philosophical  sense,  the  irrational  notion  of  tne  eventual  perfectibility 
of  man.  To  the  end  of  time  man  will  continue  to  be  a  weak,  an  erring, 
and  a  dependant  creature — deriving  every  thing,  even  the  virtue  and  hap* 
piness  which  it  is  competent  to  him  to  attain,  from  the  bounty  of  hia 
Almighty  Creator.  But  with  indelible  marks  of  debility,  he  is  still  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  which  must  surround  him  in 
the  last  stage  of  civilized  life.  Weakness  and  dependence,  such  as  neces- 
sarily attach  to  an  imperfect  nature,  are  not  incompatible  with  a  high 
range  of  virtue  and  improvement :  crimes  may  be  infinitely  diminished  in 
number  and  d^;ree,  and  our  mental  powers  undergo  indefinite  improve- 
ment, without  encouraging  us  to  hope  for  the  premature  attainment  of 
that  superior  station  which  can  belong  only  to  a  higher  order  of  existence. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  revolting,  either  to  reason  or  religion,  in  oar 
anticipations  of  that  pre-eminent  degree  of  civilization  which  is  compre- 
hended in  our  view  of  the  eighth  stage.  If  we  select  from  any  one  of  the 
numerous  classes  of  life,  high  or  low,  an  individual  who,  with  the  quali- 
fications indispensable  or  proper  for  his  particular  station,  unites  nearly 
all  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  which  he  may  be  capable,  or  with  which 
his  peculiar  duties  and  pursuits  may  not  be  incompatiole,  we  shall  obtain 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  era  in  question. 
Persons  whose  conduct  and  attainments  fully  answer  all  the  points  of  this 
description  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  every 
rank ;  and  we  only  contend  for  the  i>robability  of  their  eventual  increase, 
by  the  means  we  have  already  sufficiently  explained,  so  as  to  form  a  de- 
cided majority  over  the  less  laudable  and  accomplished  parts  of  society. 

The  attainment  of  this  point  includes  the  prospect  of  the  simultaneous 
acquisition  of  immense  improvements  in  science  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment :  what  is  more  directly  applicable  to  our  present  inquiry,  it  includes 
the  certaintjr  of  the  final  establishment  of  permanent  peace.  If  knowledge 
is  an  essentud  ingredient  of  power,  virtue  u  no  less  indispensable  to  secure 
its  duration ;  and  the  union  of  those  high  properties  in  the  better  half 
of  mankind  must  inevitably  lead  to  that  state  of  society  in  which  the  do- 
minion of  the  evil  passions  will  be  excluded,  and  their  general  influence 
so  far  weakened  as  efiectually  to  prevent  the  further  intrusion  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war. 

^  Beyond  this  point  our  peculiar  subject  does  not  require  us  to  direct  our 
view.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  such  is  the  force  of  virtue,  that  afUr 
it  has  once  reached  the  triumphant  station  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it 
can  neither  continue  stationary,  nor  can  its  course  be  retrograde :  it  will 
infallibly  increase  in  power,  and  at  length  guide  the  univenal  Christian 
world  into  such  a  blissful  state  of  moral  organization,  as  may,  in  its  fruits, 
fully  correspond  with  the  cheering  propheUc  representations  (d  the  insiored 
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Chapter  Fill. 
Recapiiulatiofu 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  progresg  of  dvilizatioa  will  apply,  in  all  its 
p(MDts,  only  to  those  nations  whose  course  has  been  uniformly  gradual*  and 
uninterrupted  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  has  firequent^  happened, 
that  settlements  have  been  made  on  desolate  and  barbarous  snores,  ^  a 
people  already  advanced  to  one  or  other  of  the  stages  delineated :  in  com* 
paring  their  case  with  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
consider  their  history,  not  from  the  date  of  their  emigration,  but  as  com- 
mencing with  that  of  their  progenitors  in  the  parent  country.  Circumstan- 
ces which  draw  together,  in  intimate  bands,  two  separate  societies,  the  one 
arrived  only  at  an  early,  and  the  other  at  a  later  stage  of  civilisation,  must 
influence,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  fortunes  of  the  f(mner:  in  con- 
sequence of  such  contact,  some  of  the  intermediate  gradations  will  neces- 
sarily be  rapidly  passed,  so  as  to  render  their  distinctive  diaracter  imper- 
ceptible to  a  superficial  observer.  But  our  general  survey  is,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  subser- 
vient in  the  course  of  this  treatise. 

After  stating  these  points  in  qualiflcation,  it  may  perhaps  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  we  would  not  be  understood  to  insist  upon  the  ex- 
clusive appropriation,  in  every  instance,  of  the  several  marks  indicated  to 
the  respective  stages  into  which  the  grand  march  of  civilization  has  been 
divided.  Cases  mav  undoubtedly  be  adduced,  in  which  some  of  them, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  uses  of  a  circulating  medium,  may  appear 
to  require  a  different  distribution ;  but  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  we 
have  ^ncipally  had  in  view  the  simple  and  unbiassed  progress  of  a  people 
emerging  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism,  without  reference  to  the 
various  accessary  circumstances  which,  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  have 
not  failed,  more  or  less,  to  disturb  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  natural  order.  ^ 

There  are  two  opposite  theories  respecting  the  order  of  civilisation  :  one 
which  deduces  tiH  the  improvements  or  which  the  human  nature  is  susceptible 
from  the  spontaneous  operation  of  unassisted  reason ;  another,  which  unites 
with  this  agent  the  more  potent  influence  of  religion.  The  respective  ad- 
vocates of  these  di^rent  systems  are  the  friends  of,  and  the  enemies  to, 
the  doctrine  of  a  celestial  revelation. 

They  who  insist  upon  the  suffidenqr  of  reason,  trace  the  barbarian  from 
a  state  of  absolute  darkness,  and  lead  him,  bv  the  native  power  of  mind,  to 
one  of  high  cultivation.  Christianitv,  as  well  as  the  various  heresies  which 
have  sprung  from  it,  and  the  false  religion  of  the  Pagan  world,  are  consi- 
dered, in  the  gross,  under  the  general  name  of  supo^titions,  as  mere  inci- 
dents in  the  sl&irs  of  nations :  they  are  acknowledged  to  influence  the  tide 
^  civilization  ;  but  bdn^  supposed  to  be  altogether  factitious,*  and  to  rest 
solely  on  the  basis  of  opimon,  are  held  to  be  continually  subject  to  a  reaction, 
which  may  at  some  undefined  period  of  human  history  throw  society  back 
to  the  same  deplorable  state  in  which  religion  or  (to  use  the  synonymous 
appellation  of  this  sdiool)  superstition  first  found  it 

A  more  cheering  view  of  this  interesting  sulirject  is  taken  by  the  other 
party.  They  consider  Christiamty  as  intimately  connected  with  theooncems 
of  Ine,  and  regulating,  wiUi  an  omnipotent  hand,  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  interests  of  society.  Expanding  itself,  under  various  points  of  view, 
acoordinff  to  the  mental  capacity  <^  the  bdnffs  of  whose  existence  it  is  the 
germ  and  preserver,  over  innumerable  worlds,  and  through  immeasurable 
space,  it  assumed  with  us  part  of  iu  present  distinctive  d&aracter  immedi- 
ately after  an  extraordinary  event  had  lowered  or  corrupted  the  nature  of 
nsan.  A  gleam  of  the  light  it  at  that  time  afforded  followed  the  wandering 
tribes,  whi(^,  subsequen^y  to  the  great  deluge,  spread  themselves  over  the 
lace  of  the  earth :  more  or  less  assisted  or  deteriorated  bv  adventitious  dr- 
eamsunces,  some  of  those  tribes  sunk  into  a  state  of  darkness  little  less 
obscore  than  that  attributed  to  them  by  the  sceptical  seot,  but  always  retain^ 

vol,,  vx.  SY 
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ing  a  small  spark  of  the  original  flame>  which,  however,  was,  throng^  their 
ignorance,  frequently  diverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  But  it  still  suryived, 
and,  aldiough  nearly  extinguished,  not  altogether  divested  of  its  energetic 
4m>perty,  was  assistant  to  reason  in  operating  the  final  extrication  of  the 
miserahle  savage.  From  the  first  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  era,  the 
travellers' in  the  march  of  civilization  are  misled  hy  the  false  religion  to 
which  we  hefore  adverted,  and  which,  continually  increasing  in  pomp  and 
influence,  is,  when  left  wholly  to  its  own  resources,  daily  farther  removed 
from  the  true  standard. 

Ahout  the  dose  of  that  period,  the  Christian  religion  was  exhibited  to  the 
world  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  is  now  known  to  us.  The  blessed 
Saviour  appeared,  and  fulfilled  his  great  mission  among  a  people  prepared  by 
an  extraordinary  destination  for  his  reception.  The  time  selected  for  the 
stupendous  event  was  when  Paganism,  and  its  calamitous  attendants,  had 
acquired  such  strength  as  nearly  to  quench  the  genuine  spark  of  the  original 
revelation,  and  to  threaten,  by  a  chain  of  inevitable  consequences,  to  drive 
backward  the  course  of  civilization,  and  afterwards  to  plunge  the  world  into 
a  state  of  darkness  still  more  hopeless  than  that  from  which  it  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  emerged. 

A  nation  which  has  adopted  Christianity  by  consent  of  the  migori^,  as  a 
standard  of  religious  faith,  has  passed  into  the  fifth  stage  of  civilisation, 
and  secured  itself  from  the  danger  of  the  reaction  of  the  decisive  nature  to 
which  society  is  supposed,  by  the  advocates  for  exclusive  reason,  to  be  at 
all  times  liable. 

By  grounding  otur  conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  Christianity  as  well  as  of 
reason,  our  prospect  is,  therefore,  cleared  of  that  uncertainty  by  which  it  is 
otherwise  obscured*  Christianity,  a  dispensation  immediately  emanating 
from  God,  we  are  assured  by  reason,  as  well  as  revelation,  mt/5<  accomplish  afi 
it  proposes  to  perform ;  and  we  know  from  the  same  source,  that  none  of  its 
mighty  and  benevolent  ends  are  compatible  with  the  ignorance  and  depra- 
vity of  society.  Hence  the  assurance  which  the  enlightened  Christian  en* 
tertains  of  the  continued  progression  and  permanent  duration  of  the  general 
improvement  of  the  world. 

To  proceed  with  our  summary.  The  fifth  stage  is  engrossed  by  the  busi- 
ness of  establishing  a  superior  religion  towards  its  close,  and  by  the  neoes- 
sary  duties  attending  its  purification,  or  separation  from  die  worst  ingredients 
of  the  ancient  superstition :  the  various  improvements  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  sixth  conclude  at  that  point  which  marks  the  state  of  the  most 
polished  communities  of  our  own  times. 

The  future  has  been  divided  into  two  additional  eras.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first,  one  nation  at  least  is  supposed  to  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  possess 
a  highly-improved  population,  a  majority  of  which  are,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  human  frailty,  decidedly  virtuous,  and  nearly,  if  not  whoUv  fieed 
from  those  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of  civiUaa- 
tion.  We  have  pointed  to  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  situation.  The 
simplification  of  the  system  of  government,  and  the  giadual  removal  of  a 
variety  of  useless  institutions  and  customs  which  at  present  embarrass  society, 
— the  attainment  of  the  highest  practicable  liberty,  together  with  perfect  se- 
curity of  life  and  property, — the  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences, — and,  chief- 
ly, a  considerable  alteration  and  amendment  of  various  anomalous  arrange- 
ments, which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  adopted  in  ages  of  defective  ex- 
perience, for  the  professed,  but  questionable,  object  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  religion. 

The  last  era  opens  with  the  universal  diflusion  of  those  important  bene- 
fits, when  the  aegree  of  civilization  to  which  we  are  now  aspiring  diall 
mark  the  internal  economy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  a  sute  of 
ihings,  it  is  evident,  would  not  only  be  productive  of  general  happiness,  but 
be  conducive  to  the  still  further  improvement  of  each  particular  community. 
And  here  it  is  proper  to  declare  distinctly  our  firm  conviction,  grounded,  as 
we  humbly  but  confidently  conceive,  upon  the  calm  deductions  of  reason,  as 
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well  as  the  less  ordinary  scmrce  of  knowledge  proTidentially  placed  within 
our  reach,  that  Christianity,  in  some  of  its  various  legitimate  formularies,  will 
eventually  spread  over  the  whole  hahitable  globe, — that  it  will  completely 
supplant  idolatry,  although  shielded  in  its  strongest  holds  by  the  most  in- 
veterate pejudices, — and  that  the  equally  deleterious  superstitions  which, 
amidst  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  have  sprung  up  since  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  will  gradually  yield  to  its  superior  influence.  We  cheerfully  rest 
all  our  hopes  of  future  prosperity  upon  this  interesting  point  of  faith,  and 
candidly  admit,  that  the  chief  of  our  most  important  conclusions  are  built 
upon  no  other  foundation. 

But  we  hazard  little  in  thus  openly  exposing  the  main-spring  of  all  our 
flattering  expectations.  The  attention  of  mankind  is  daily  more  and  more 
directed  to  tne  evidences  of  that  holy  dispensation,  and  every  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind  is,  sooner  or  later,  induced  to  acknowledge,  that  chris« 
TiANiTY  and  TBUTH  are  synonymous  terms. 

Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prcevalebit. 

We  cannot  believe  ourselves  to  exist  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  an  Almighty  Being,  the  author  and  dispenser  of  every  good, — we  cannot 
fix  our  hopes  of  personal  durable  advantage  upon  the  religion  which  we  re- 
ceive and  cherish  as  his  peculiar  and  most  valuable  gift,  without  feeling  the 
conviction,  that  a  benefit  of  this  high  character  cannot  be  for  ever  partially 
distributed,  but  must  at  length  be  indiscriminately  administered  to  all  the 
family  of  man.  In  vain  shall  we  find  arrayed  against  this  doctrine  the 
difficulties  and  impediments  which,  to  our  narrow  apprehension,  appear  to 
confound  our  ardent  expectations  of  so  great  an  event :  that  event  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  Agent  before  whom  all  opposition  is  powerless,  and  to  the  ac- 
compliahment  of  whose  designs  all  circumstances,  nowever  unfriendly  their 
apparent  tendency,  concur  with  the  force  of  fate. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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So  much  poetry,  and  good  poetry,  sures  arising  from  ''  retired  leisure," 
too,  is  now  ushered  into  the  world,  on-  and  the  cultivation  of  all  those  refin* 
ly  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  doctrine  ed  and  benevolent  feelings  which  we 
of  the  csdcmation  of  chances  were  to  delight  (and  surely  not  in  vain)  to 
be  applied  to  the  subject,  the  result  associate  with  the  study  of  poetry, 
would  present  an  appalling  prospect  How  far  this  observation  may  be 
to  the  candidates  for  poetical  fame,  applicable  to  the  little  volume  before 
And  yet,  with  such  a  prospect  before  us  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  think  it 
them,  and  in  defiance  of  demonstra-  likely,  from  the  appearance  of  many 
tion  itself,  we  have  no  doubt  that  of  the  pieces  it  contains,  that  in  their 
thev  could  continue  to  increase,  and  composition  the  author  thought  much 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  more  of  giving  vent  to  his  own  feel- 
pretty  much  as  tney  do  at  present,  ings,  and  of  refining  his  taste,  and 
when  they  are  permitted  to  draw  rdieving  the  dryness  of  other  studies 
their  conclusions  for  themselves,  and  duties  by  this  exercise;  than  of 
And  the  reason  of  this  we  take  to  mere  writing  for  the  public  And 
be,  that  the  noisy  pleasure  derived  hencethere  is  something  natural,  and 
from  popularity  is  quite  a  separate  unaffected,  and  pleasing  about  it ; — 
matter  from  the  quiet  but  seducing  an  absence  of  tnat  artificial  excite- 
enjoyment  of  composition ;  that  poe-  ment,  and  laboured  exaltation  of  feel- 
try  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  like  ing,  which  are  Uie  natural  result  of 
virtue — ^its  own  reward ;  and  that  a  a  desire  to  strike  and  to  captivate 
man  may  feel  very  indifferent  as  to  that  callous  and  '*  many-headed 
the  given  number  of  copies  which  he  beast,  the  town ;"  and  at  the  same 
may  circulate,  while  he  can  secure  to  time  more  care,  more  correctness, 
hims^,  in  the  mean  time,  the  plea-  both  of  thought  and  versification,' 
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ttMin  is  gcnerallv  to  be  found  in 
those  poems  which  are  metnt  odIv  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  frieads,  and  seldom 
destined  to  encounter  the  nodee  of 
any  critio  so  aoTere  as  the  author 
himself.  The  poems,  we  think,  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Mr  Alaric  Watte,  for  whom  the 
author  seems  to  entertain  a  warm  ad- 
miration. 

One  or  two  specimens  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Smith's  little  volume. 
The  following  are  entitled  Stanzas  : 

In  Memory's  dream  of  other  years 

What  thoughts  arise  t 
Life's  buried  bliss  and  woe  appears, 
Like  rainbows,  shining  through  the  tears 

Of  summer  skies. 

Mute  Is  each  aniHiating  sound- 
How  silent  now  ! 
The  curls  that  Beauty's  forehead  bound 
Now  fling  their  lifeless  threads  around 
Death's  awful  brow ! 

The  laughing  cheek's  warm  sunny  glow 

Is  dim  and  pale  I 
The  bright  eye  answerless  I^but  oh. 
Grim  tyrant,  who  would  look  below 

Thy  sable  veU  ? 

It  were  a  banquet  for  Despair 

To  dwell  upon : 
Wreck  of  the  beautiftil  and  fidr. 
Life's  spirit  is  no  longer  there, — 

But  whither  gone  ? 

No,  Memory,  no  t  thy  glowing  dream 

Yields  no  ddight. 
Avails  it  aught  to  know  the  stream 
Of  life  was  gilded  by  a  beam, 

That  once  was  br^bt  ? 

Death  hurries  by  on  phiion  fleet, 

And  mars  each  bliM ; 
Dividing  friends  whose  lo<ve  was  sweet. 
Perchance  in  other  worids  to  meet, 

Bat  not  in  this. 

Why  revel,  then,  like  bird  obscene, 

Upon  the  dead  ? 
We  know  too  well  that  they  have  been  ; 
And  canst  thou  from  the  bosom  screen 

That  they  are  fled  ? 

Fast  joy  is  prwent  grief,--a  flame 

Which  warmeth  not. 
Past  sorrow  like  the  simoom  came. 
Our  hearts  to  wither ;  and  its  name 

Were  best  forgot. 

Then  break  the   spell   thy  hands  have 
twhi'd 
Around  my  lonl — 
Vain  wieh  !--Death  only  can  unbind 
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That  which  extstelh  in  the  mind, 
And  mocks  controoL 

We  are  sure  our  readers  must  like 
our  next  specimen.  1 1  is  Ml  of  poe- 
tical feeling  and  harmonious  versiii- 
cation. 

Think  not,  beloved !  time  can  break 

The  spell  around  us  cast ; 
''Or  absence  firom  my  bc»aom  take 

The  memory  of  the  past : 
My  love  is  not  that  silvery  mist. 
From  sununer  blooms  bj  sunbeams  kist. 

Too  fugitive  to  last — 
A  fadeless  flower,  it  still  retains 
The  brightness  of  its  early  stains. 

Nor  bums  it  like  the  raging  fire. 
In  tainted  breast  which  glows ; 
All  wild  and  thorny  as  the  briar. 

Without  its  opening  rose  ; 
A  gentler,  holier,  love  b  mine, 
Unchang^Ie  and  firm,  while  thhie 

Is  pure  as  mountain  snows ; 
Nor  yet  has  passion  dared  to  breathe 
A  spell  o'er  Love's  immortal  wreaifc. 

And  now,  when  grief  has  dtasn'd  thiae 

And  sickness  made  thee  pale ; 
Think'st  thou  I  could  the  mourner  fly. 

And  leave  thee  to  the  gale  ? 
Oh  no  i^may  all  those  dreams  depsrt 
Hope  sheds  upon  a  yonthAil  heart. 

If  now  my  bosom  fall ; 
Or  leave  thee,  when  the  storm  comes  oo, 
To  bear  its  turbulence  alone. 

Let  others  change  when  Fortune  flies, 

I  cannot  change  like  them  : 
Let  others  mock  the  tesrs  which  rise, 

I  can't  thy  grief  condemn. 
Though  firom  the  tree  the  bloom  has  part, 
StHl  fond  and  fiuthfUl  to  the  last, 

m  twine  around  the  stem  ; 
And  share  the  fete,  whate'er  it  be, 
Bessrv'd  by  destiny  for  thee. 

The  ivy  round  some  lofty  pile 

Its  twining  tendril  flings ; 
Thot^  fled  from  thence  be  Pkasorc's 
smile. 

It  yet  the  fonder  clings : 
As  lonelier  still  becomes  the  place. 
The  warmer  is  its  fond  embrace. 

More  Arm  its  verdant  rings : 
As  if  it  lov'd  Its  shade  to  rear. 
O'er  one  devoted  to  despair. 

Thus  shall  my  bosom  ding  to  thine, 
Unchanged  by  gliding  years ; 

Through  Fortune's  rfee,  or  her  dedine, 
In  sunshine  or  in  tears : 
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And  though  between  us  oceans  roll. 
And  rocks  divide  us,  still  my  soul 

Can  fed  no  jealous  fears. 
Confiding  in  a  heart  like  thine, 
Love*s  uncontaminated  shrine ! 

To  me,  though  bathed  in  sorrow's  dew, 

The  dearer  far  art  thou  : 
I  lovM  thee  when  thy  woes  were  few, 

And  can  I  alter  now  ? 
That  foce,  fn  joy's  bright  hour,  was  fair, 
More  beautiful  since  grief  is  there, 

Though  somewhat  pale  thy  brow ; 
And  be  it  mine  to  soothe  the  pain 
Thus  pressing  on  thy  heart  and  brain. 

Yes,  love  !  my  breast,  at  sorrow's  call, 

Shall  tremble  like  thine  own  : 
If  Atnn  thoae  eyes  the  tear-drops  fall, 

They  shall  not  fall  alone. 
Our  souls,  like  heaven's  aerial  bow. 
Blend  every  light  within  their  glow. 

Of  joy  or  sorrow  known  : 
And  grief,  divided  with  thy  heart, 
Were  sweeter  far  than  joy  apart. 

We  &all  quote  tbe  opening  stanzas 
of  another  piece.  Tbe  imitation  of 
Byron*s  affecting  verses^  "  There's 
not  a  joy  that  time  can  give  like  that 
it  takes  away^"  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
Tisible^  the  resembdance  in  some  cases 
exten<Ung  to  the  adoption  of  partica* 
lar  images,  but  they  display,  we 
thinks  very  considerable  powers  oi 
language  and  yersification. 

Think  not  because  the  eye  is  bright,  and 

smiles  are  laughing  there, 
Tbe  heart  that  beats  within  is  light,  and 

free  iVom  pain  and  care ; 
A  blush  may  tinge  the  darkest  cloud,  ere 

8ol*s  last  rays  depart. 
And  underneath  the  sunniest  smile  may 

hirk  the  saddest  heart. 

Mirth's  sudden  gleam  may  light  the  cheek 

though  joy  be  Hr  away. 
As  blossoms  oft  adorn  the  tree   that's 

hastening  to  decay : 
It  is  but  as  the  varying  hue  of  April's  way* 

ward  hours — 
A  su-nbeam  bursting  brightly  through, 

when  all  behind  is  showers'. 

For  there  are  pangs  the  sorrowing  heart 

will  oft  in  darkness  shroud. 
That  lurk  within  its  lonely  depths  like 

lightning  in  the  doud  : 
As  fUls  our  shadow  on  the  path  when 

br%ht  the  sunbeams  glare,  ^ 
Whkfaever  way  our  thoughts  are  tamM, 

that  darksome  shape  is  there  I 


Though  brightly  o'er  the  hollow  cheek, 

the  smile— the  laugh  may  break. 
Like  bubbles  bursting  on  the  breast  of 

Acheron's  dark  lake ; 
They  are  but  outward  signs  to  hide  the 

deadly  pangs  we  feel. 
As   o'er  the  lone  and  mould'ring  tower 

the  rose  is  taught  to  steal. 

Mr  Smith  succeeds  very  well  in 
that  which  the  Italians  call  the  test 
of  a  poet,  and  which  the  indifferent 
success  of  roost  of  our  English  writers 
shews  at  least  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  difficulty — the  composi* 
tion  of  the  sonnet.  He  seems  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature,  and  is  aware  how 
much  the  effect  of  these  little  pieced 
depends  on  the  exact  observance  of 
those  recurrences  of  rhyme,  which 
Petrarch,  who  borrowed  them  from 
the  Sicilians,  has  now  inseparably 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  good 
sonnet.  This  one  we  think  is  very 
pleasing  and  classical.  It  is  address- 
ed **  TO  A  STREAM  NEAE  VALLS,  IN 
CATALONIA." 

Whoe'er  tbour  art,  that  o'er  this  stream 
presides. 
Winding  its  course  soft    murmuring 
through  the  vale, 
Accept  my  thanks ;  fbr  with  thy  crystal 
Udes 
This  wearied  fhime  does  sphrits  new 
inhale. 
Long  may  the  stream,  that  now  so  gently 
glides 
On  its  sweet  hanks  the  hmghing  Sum- 
mer hail ; 
And,  while  its  willows  tremble  on  the 
sides, 
Catch  through  their  drooping  leaves 
the  Aragrant  gale. 
For  ne'er  did  Pilgrim  clearer  stream  sur- 
vey, 
Trickling  through  mossy  grot,  or  ver- 
dant plain ; 
Nor  riU,  or  fountain,  in  the  blaae  of  day, 
A  hue  so  bright,  or  wave  so  cool  retain; 
Though  now  I  leave  thee,  never  to  re- 
turn. 
My.  memory  stUl  shall  bless  thy  ludd  urn. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Romance  of  Chivalry  m 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  also 
contains  some  powerfid  verses ;  but 
we  like  Mr  Smith  best  in  his  less 
elaborate,  and  more  occasional  com- 
positions. 
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ON  MIRACLES. 

(Continued.) 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine* 
Sir, 

Hating  in  my  last  letter  refuted  the  reviewer's  charges  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Chupch,  of  subtracting  from  and  adding  to  Scripture,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, in  continuation  of  my  plan,  to  discuss  the  remaining  topics  handled 
by  him  ;  and  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  inadvertently  overlook  (which  1  do 
not  anticipate)  any  of  his  arguments,  I  beg  you  will  impute  the  omissioo, 
not  to  any  desire  on  my  part  to  evade  them,  as  I  feel  a  strong  indination 
(^and  I  think  I  shall  be  successful)  to  strip  the  reviewer's  reasoning  of  the 
flimsy  sophistry  which  covers  it. 

The  first  point  which  occurs  to  be  noticed  is  the  reviewer's  assertion,  that 
£ome  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  enumerated  by  him  '*  lead  to  immorul 
consequences."  He  thinks  it  *'  unMcessary  to  run  over  them  all,  to  shew 
this,"  but,  as  a  sample,  he  savs  he  "  shall  only  take  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  mass,"  which  the  devil,  be  it  always  remembered,  with  a  logic  more 
plausible  than  that  of  the  reviewer,  argued  against,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Father  of  the  Reformation  to  abrogate,  and  to  whose  argumente  Luther 
yielded,  as  related  in  the  famous  conference  published  by  Luther  himself, 
referred  to  in  my  late  letter !  But  does  the  reviewer  substantiate  his  charge  ? 
Substantiate,  did  I  say  ?  Why,  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  draw  a  single 
immoral  consequence  from  these  doctrines,  though  viewed  by  him,  aa  many 
of  them  are,  through  the  optics  of  a  fallacious  vision.  How  disappointed 
must  moralists  feel  at  this  failure  of  the  reviewer  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and 
enlarge  their  ethical  knowledge !  That  church  history  which  the  reviewer 
boasts  of  having  made  '*  a  favourite  study,"  however,  falsifies  his  asser- 
tion, bv  affording  a  practical  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  in  the  holy 
lives  of  many  of  those  who  figure  in  its  pages,  and  who  gloried  in  the  pro- 
fession of  those  doctrines  which  the  worldly  wisdom  of  modem  innovaton 
has  reprobated.  This  is  not  the  language  of  religious  egotism — the  enemies 
of  the  church  have  acknowledged  its  truth. 

The  unwarrantable  and  hasty  assertion  of  the  reviewer  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  any  improvement  took  place  in  the  morals  of  wose 
who  rejected  the  doctrines  alluded  to  by  him.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory 
answer,  we  paust  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  or  shortly  %SUx 
it  had  obtained  a  footing,  and  contrast  in  the  persons  of  the  reformers  them- 
selves, and  their  disciples,  the  state  of  morality  prior  and  subsequent  to 
that  extraordinary  era ;  for  if  any  real  improvement  was  to  be  expected  by 
a  change  of  doctrines  and  practices,  we  must  look  to  those  who  adopted  thte 
change,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fact  The  result  of  such  an^  investiga- 
tion will,  I  aver,  prove  the  lamentable  fact,  that,  instead  of  any  such  ex- 
pected improvement,  a  general  dissoluteness  of  morals  ensued  among  the 
professors  of  the  new  religion  ;  and  as  the  salutary  restraint  of  church  autho- 
rity, in  matters  of  faith,  had  been  disregarded,  error,  which  has  no  limits, 
succeeded,  and  religion  was  disregarded,  and  the  Scriptures  were  made  a 
play-thing  for  the  fancy  of  every  fool  who  conceived  himself  wiser  and 
more  enlightened  than  me  whole  church  !  Truly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Deism  and  Atheism  (which,  before  the  Reformation,  had  scarcely  been 
known  among  Christians)  should  have  followed  from  such  Gospel  liberty. 
But  lest  the  reviewer,  who  seems  familiar  with  "  pious  frauds,"  shpokl 
imagine  that  I  am  at  the  '*  same  dirty  work,"  as  he  elegantly  expresses 
himself,  I  shall  now  produce  a  few  unexceptumable  authorities  to  corrobo- 
rate what  I  have  just  stated.  To  begin  with  the  highest,  that  of  Luther. 
"The  world,"  savs  he,  "  grows  every  day  worse  and  worse.  It  is  plain 
that  men  are  much  more  covetous,  malicious,  and  resentful— much  more  un- 
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nily,  shameless,  and  full  of  Tice,  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Popery  ^.'* 
Formerly,  when  we  were    "  seduced  hy  the   Pope,  men  willingly  fol- 
lowed good  works  ;  hut  now  all  their  study  is  to  get  eTery  thing  to  them- 
^▼es,  hy  exactions,  pillage,  theft,  lying,  and  usury  *,"     He  again  ohserves, 
'^  It  18  a  wonderful  thing,  and  full  of  scandal,  that,  from  the  time  when  the 
pure  doctrine  was  first  called  to  light,  the  world  should  daily  grow  worse  and 
worse  V    Yet  this  man  had  himself  signalized  his  revolt,  hy  the  commis- 
sion of  a  manifest  peijury,  and  afterwards,  in  .conjunction  with  Melancthon, 
Buoer,  and  fiveiother  divines,  granted  a  written  licence  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  allowing  him  two  wives  at  once !  The  next  testimony  I  adduce  is 
that  of  Calvin.    "  Of  so  many  thousands  seemingly  eager  in  emhradng  the 
Gospel,  how  few  have  since  amended  their  lives  f  Nay,  to  what  else  do  the 
greater  part  pretend,  except  hy  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  superstition,  to 
Jaonch  out  more  freely  into  every  kind  of  lasciviousness  ^."    "  The  greater 
part  of  the  people,"  says  Bucer,  "  seem  only  to  have  embraced  the  Gospel, 
in  order  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  discipline,  and  the  ohligation  of  fasting  and 
penance,  which  lay  upon  them  in  the  time  of  Popery,  and  to  live  at  their 
pleasure,  enjoying  their  lusts  and  lawless  appetites  without  controul.'    They 
therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrine,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
alone,  and  not  hy  good  works,  having  no  relish  for  them  ^."    Capito,  a  Cal- 
yinisdc  Minister  of  Strashurgh,  says,  "  All  goes  to  ruin  ;  there  is  not  one 
Church  among  us,  not  so  much  as  one,  where  there  is  any  discipline.    Al- 
mighty God  gives  me  light  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  pastor,  and  the  wrong 
we  have  done  to  the  Church,  by  our  injudicious  rashness  and  indiscreet 
▼ehemenoe,  in  rqecting  the  Pope.     For  our  people,  now  accustomed,  and, 
as  it  were,  brought  up  in  licentiousness,  have  thrown  off  all  subordination, 
as  if,  by  overturning  the  authority  of  the  Popish  pastors,  we  had  also  de- 
stroyed the  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  vigour  of  the  ministry.    They 
cry  out  to  us,  '  I  know  enough  of  the  Gospel ;  what  occasion  have  1  for  your 
help  to  find  out  Christ  ?  Go  and  preach  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  hear 
you  ^.' "    The  attestation  of  the  learned  Erasmus  is  not  less  pertinent : 
**  What  an  evangelical  generation  is  this !  Nothing  was  ever  seen  more  li- 
oendous  and  more  seditious.    Nothing  is  less  evangelical  than  those  pre-> 
tended  evangelics  ^."    On  another  occasion  he  says,  "  Take  notice  of  this 
evangelical  people,  and  shew  me  an  individual  among  them  all,  who,  from 
being  a  drunkard,  has  become  sober;  from  being  a  libertine,  has  become 
chaste.    I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  shew  you  many  who  have  become  worse 
by  the  change  V    Again,  "  Those  whom  I  once  knew  to  have  been  chaste, 
sincere,  and  without  fraud,  I  found,  after  they  had  embraced  this  sect,  to 
be  licentious  in  their  conversation,  gamblers,  neglectful  of  prayer,  passion- 
ate, vain,  as  spiteful  as  serpents,  and  lost  to  the  feelings  of.  human  nature. 
I  speak  from  experience  V     What  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion and  mor^ity,  after  *'  the  pure  doctrine  was  first  called  to  light,"  is 
here  exhibited !  But  perhaps  the  licentiousness  and  irreligion  thus  noticed 
was  confined  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.    Alas !  it  was  not  so,  for  the 
records  of  every  kingdom  where  the  new  opinions  prevailed  testify   the 
contrary. 

Aware  of  the  strength  of  the  evidence  he  is  about  to  combat,  and  being, 
it  would  appear,  rather  apprehensive  of  his  success,  the  reviewer,  with  ex- 
cellent foresight,  but  certainly  with  little  judgment  or  skill,  provides  a  po- 
sition for  retreat,  in  the  extraordinary  anti-historical  assumption,  that  all 
the  miraculous  events  recorded  since  the  Apostolic  age  are  mere  delusions 
or  impositions  I  The  utter  absurdity  of  such  an  assumption  is  strikingly 
apparent,  by  considering  the  singular  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  direct  denial  which  it  gives  to  the  promise,  unlimited 
a$  to  time,  of  our  Saviour,  that  miraculous  signs  were  to  follow  those  who 

I  Serm.  in  Post.  Evang.,  1  Adv.  *  Senn.  Dom.  26,  post.  Trin. 
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believed,  (of  which  the  gift  of  healing  was  one,)  it  not  only  kads  to  the  pre- 
)>o6terou8  inference  that  the  uhole  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
either  dupes  or  impostors,  (as  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  "  philosophicaUy'* 
considers  them,)  but  turns  the  truth  of  all  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, into  a  fable ! !  I  True  it  is,  that  false  Christs  and  fa^  nropheu  were 
to  arise,  and  shew  great  signs  and  wonders,  and  that  false  tea(men  were  abo 
to  appear,  (a  prediction  which  has  been  repeatedly  fulfilled ;)  but  the  anti^ 
Christian  objects  ^  of  these  lying  wonders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  **frmits" 
by  which  false  teachers  are  to  be  known  on  the  other,  are  suflBctent  seemi- 
ties  against  deception ;  and  it  can  no  more  be  concluded  that  there  have  been 
no  true  miracles,  because  there  have  been  false  ones,  than  that  there  can  be 
no  true,  because  there  have  been  false  teachers.  Indeed  the  reverse  of  tbe 
conclusion  is  implied  by  the  contrast. 

The  reviewer  even  more  than  insinuates  that  the  false  teathers,  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel,  are  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church, — those  pastors  who 
have  received  their  mission,  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  line  of  succession, 
flowing  from  the  divine  commission  of  Christ  himself,  and  who  have  in- 
herited their  doctrine  from  him  and  his  Apostles  !  Vain  idea  !  which  can 
only  excite  a  smile  at  its  folly,  and  the  sigh  of  pity  at  its  impiety.  The 
characters.  Sir,  of  false  teachers,  are  dcetdied  too  palpabljf  to  occasion  any 
mistake  as  to  their  identity  on  the  part  of  those  who  candidly  seek  to  dis- 
cover them.  Let  us  then  see  what  those  marks  are  by  whico  false  teachers 
are  to  be  discriminated.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  to  ''  come  in  the 
dothingof  sheep  ^;"  that  is,  they  were  to  assume  the  characters  of  troe 
pastors,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  Scripture,  pretend  that  errors  had  crept  into 
the  Church,  and  seek  to  reform  it.  Under  this  mask,  thev  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  ancient  faith,  and  every  external  mark  by  which  it  could  be  re- 
cognised ;  and  as  a  reform  in  Jaiih  (which  necdtd  no  reform)  bc^an  in 
error,  so  reform  upon  reform  has  folbwed,  and  endless  divisions  have  sne- 
ceeded — 

^  As  if  religion  was  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended,** 

These  are  some  of  the  *' fruits"  by  which  false  teachers  were  to  be  known. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  one  of  the  indelible  marks  by  which  they  were  to 
be  recognised  is  their  separation  from  the  trunk  or  root  of  unity,  the  Church. 
*'  These  are  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual  men,  not  having  the 
spirit^."  "  These  are  murmurers,  full  of  complaints^  walking  according  to 
their  own  desires  ^ ."  The  beloved  Apostle,  alluding  to  these  men,  says, 
''  They  went  out  from  us,  (that  is,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,) 
but  they  were  not  of  us.  For  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  remained  with  us :  but  that  they  may  be  manifest  that  they  are  not  all 
of  us^."  Lastly,  false  teachers  were  to  be  known,  not  onlv  bv  their  resist- 
ing the  truth,  and  separating  themselves  from  the  Churcn,  but  also,  like 
Core,  they  were  to  deny  its  lawful  authority,  and  to  assume  to  themselves 
the  same  authority  in  explaining  doctrines,  and  ordaining,  without  having 
the  power,  a  new  race  of  pastors,  unknown  to  the  Church.  This  has  been 
the  uniform  practice  of  every  innovator,  who  thereby  condemns  himself  by 
his  own  judgment^;  and  '*  because,  by  his  very  appearance  as  a  leader,  as 
the  first  man  of  his  sect,  without  being  able  to  name  his  predecessor,  while 
he  thus  starts  up,  he,  in  reality,  pronounces  sentence  against  himself  as  a 
manifest  innovator,  and  carries  his  condemnation  upon  his  forehead 7." 

Now  all  these  characteristics  are  clearly  applicable  to  the  pretended  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century.    They  came  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  they 

1  Is  it  aotJ-Christian  to  prove  the  iioMiy  of  Christ  one  of  the  (^ijects  of  Priooe 
HobenIohe*8  miracles,  as  stated  by  the  reviewer  hhnself  ?  Our  modem  ProtestmsU 
Arians  would  at  once  answer  affirmatively,  and  say,  with  the  reviewer,  that  miracles 
were  no  lofiger  necessary  to  prove  his  kumanUy. 

«  St.  Matth.  Fii.  15.         3  Su  Jude  19.         <  St.  Jude  16.         «  I  St  John:  iL  19. 
«  Titus  iii.  t,  7  Bossuct's  Pastoral  Instruction* 
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MOD  shewed  the  dispositions  of  ravenous  wolves.  Look  at  the  rebellions 
whidi  they  excited, — at  the  bloodshed  which  they  occasioned,  and  the 
robberies,  sacril^es,  and  cruelties  which  they  exercised, — at  the  barbarous 
laws  which  they  enacted  and  put  in  execution  against  the  professors  of  the 
ancient  faith ; — the  property  of  the  Church  confiscated,  and  given  to  heartless 
and  irreligious  ruffians, — estates  forfeited  from  their  owners,  and  heavy 
pecuniary  fines  imposed  and  exacted  for  not  conforming  to  the  new-fangled 
doctrines, — these  proprietors  again  forced  from  the  abodes  of  their  fathers^ 
and  Aroro  every  thing  they  held  most  sacred  and  dear,  and  obliged  to  '*  beg 
bitter  bread"  in  foreign  climes ; — churches,  which  piety  had  raised  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  Gtxl,  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism,  destroyed  or  defaced, 
whose  mutilated  and  crumbling  remains  still  point  out  their  former  magni- 
ficence and  glory, — their  sacred  ornaments  ana  utensils,  the  accumulations 
of  ages,  and  even  venerable  for  thdr  antiquity,  either  destroyed  or  made 
sub^vient  to  voluptuousness ; — monasteries,  the  abodes  of  virtue,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  happiness, — the  asvlums  of  the  care-worn  and  oppressed,— 
the  refuges  of  toe  wearied  and  faint-hearted  traveller, — the  store-houses  of 
the  poor  ^,  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes,~their  pious  inmates  turned  adrift 
on  the  world,  and  made  the  sport  of  impiety,  and  their  precious  literary 
treasures  given  to  the  winds ; — these  were  only  some  of  the  practical  fruits  of 
that  pretended  reformation  so  highly  extolled  by  selfish  historians^  who 

*'*'  Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  thorough,  godly  reformatioD/' 

Such  were  the  means  adopted  by  the  modem  Apostles  to  advance,  as  they 
impiously  pretended,  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  p^nt  afresh  the  religion  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  T  We  have  already  seen  the  immoral  efiects  of  the 
change,  from  the  mouths  of  the  reformers  themselves,  and  we  see  the  jarnng 
doctrinal  systems  which  still  prevail  among  their  successors,  some  occasion- 
ally disappearing,  then  reviving, — fresh  ones  springing  up,  all  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes  inconsistent,  by  their  variations  with  them- 
selves. But  it  is  vain  to  expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 
Let  me  not,  however,  be  here  understood  as  insinuating  any  thing  uncharit- 
able or  reproachful  against  those  men  who  have  derived  their  mission  from 
the  illegitimate  source  alluded  to,  or  as  meaning  that  no  distinction  whatever 
is  to  be  made  between  them  and  the  authors  of  their  errors.  Educated  in 
mistaken  notions  of  the  one  Catholic  Apostolic  faith,  their  succession  must 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  a  fault ;  but  that  misfortune  can  on\y 
be  excusable  when  allied  to  sincerity,  and  to  a  firm  conviction  (however 
mistaken)  of  truUi.  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  (nay 
I  know  it  to  be  so,)  many  among  them  eminent  for  their  private  worth,  and 
(setting  their  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  apart,  and 
who  can  say  he  is  without  prejudice  ?)  of  a  piety  and  zeal  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  better  cause  ;  but  placed,  as  some  of  them  are,  in  affluence, 
respected  for  their  acqturements,  and  dazzled  by  the  false  lustre  of  fixed 
establishments,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  bestow  that  calm  deliberation 
so  essentially  necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  upon,  the  most  momentous  occurrence  which  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind ;  and  they  are  too  apt  to  suppose,  that  a  possession  of  300 
years  standing  can,  like  prescription  in  law,  complete  a  title  originally  de- 


1  Of  all  the  charges  which  ignorance  or  malice  have  invented  against  our  Catholic 
ancestors,  none  have  heen  dwelt  upon  with  a  greater  degree  of  gloating  delight  than 
that  of  the  alleged  voluptuousness  of  the  inhabitants  of  monastic  institutions.  Some 
writer^  have  even  given  lists  (whether  correct  or  not  I  inquire  not)  of  their  provisions, 
and  other  articles  of  good  cheer,  for  the  edification  of  the  nation.  Poor  souls  !  per- 
haps they  did  not  know  that  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  all  these  institutions  was 
abslemkmsnese,  and  that  the  necesMuries  of  life  which  they  contained  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  poor,  for  whose  use  they  were  gathered  and  applied.  The  destruction  of  the 
English  Monasteries,  by  the  lawless  Harry  and  his  myrmidons,  paved  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  poor-laws  of  England,  and  we  now  behold  the  appalling  result  I 
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fective,  from  its  having  been  granted  by  persons  non  habeniibus peiestatewh 
as,  I  believe,  lawyers  express  it.  The  mark  of  separation  frotn  tne  Church 
is,  however,  too  indelible  ever  to  be  obliterated,  and  which  no  space  of  time 
can  justify  or  christianize.  The  schism  of  Samaria  never  lost  its  original 
character,  although  it  lasted  nearly  a  thousand  years ;  and  as  its  beginnii^, 
and  its  author,  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  an,  and  withdrew  them  from 
the  chosen  city  of  God  and  from  his  temple,  were  never  forgotten,  so  the 
origin  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther,  its  founder,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. The  same  language  which  was  employed  by  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  opposing  the  Arian  heresy,  will  always 
apply  to  all  sects.  Let  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  acquire  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  East,  and  let  a  wide  extent  of  country  {^onr  at  this 
day  in  being  called  after  him  ;  he  shall  always  be  brought  baci  to  the 
point  of  separatioq^  when  himself,  and  his  preacher  at  Constantinople,  were 
the  whole  of  his  party ;  when  no  one  in  his  own  city  could  bear  him,  or  coo- 
descend  to  hear  him  ;  when  one  single  bishop  was  opposed  to  six  thousand 
bishops ;  when  the  part  disputed  against  the  whofe  ;  when  the  branch  con- 
tended again t  the  tree,  and  against  the  trunk  from  which  it  had  been  severed. 
In  like  manner,  the  schism  (the  Arian)  which  is  seen  even  now  to  subsist 
shall  always  be  traced  back  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedony  and  to  that  time 
when  it  was  so  incontrovertibly  said  that  all  the  East  and  all  the  West  were 
united  against  him  \  "  Thus  was  it  demonstrated,  that,  whatever  duration 
schism  can  possibly  have,  it  always  begins  by  a  number  so  small,  as  to 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  Let  us  take 
a  view  of  all  the  other  sects  that  were  ever  yet  separated  ^m  the  unity  of 
the  Church :  we  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  men- 
tioned, which,  when  traced  to  its  origin,  will  not  be  found  in  that  particular 
period  when  the  part  contended  against  the  whole, — separated  itself  from  the 
trunk, — changed  the  doctrine  which  it  found  firmly  and  immemoiially  es- 
tablished, and  which  itself  professed,  as  it  were^  the  day  preceding  ^  T 

But  besides  the  characteristics  by  which  false  teachers  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, there  are  certain  scriptural  marks  which  point  out  the  true  Church, 
and  bywhich  an  additional  security  is  thus  given  against  innovators  in  eveij 
age.  These  marks  are  numerous,  but  I  propose  to  treat  only  of  four  princi- 
pal ones,  which  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the  rest,  namdy, 
unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity* 

1st,  The  Church  is  one;  that  is,  her  members  are  all  united  in  one  ooromoo 
faith,  are  under  the  administration  of  the  same  sacraments,  and  acknowledge 
the  same  spiritual  authority.  Being  thus  '*  one  body  and  one  spirit  v 
and  having  ^'  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  ^,"  she  is  always  "  care> 
ful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ^."  To  insure  this 
unity,  our  Saviour  *'  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  other  some 
evangelists,  and  other  some  pastors  and  doctors,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
till  we  all  meet  into  the  unity  of  faith,"  and  ''  that  henceforth  we  be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to.and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ^."  Now,  this  unity  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Although  her  members  compose  the  great  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  are  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  habitable  globc^ 
"  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  and  differ  from  one  another  in 
customs,  language,  and  government,  yet  they  are  all  united  in  the  same 
faith,  and  acknowledge  the  same  spiritual  authority.  The  experience  of  oOO 
years  has  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  unity  amo6g  ProtesUnts ;  and 
indeed  the  leading  tenet  of  Protestantism,  of  private  interpretation,  is  utterly 
subversive  of  it.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  Protestants  deploring  this 
want  of  unitv,  when  they  must  have  known  that  a  principle  founded  on 
disunion  could  never  lead  to  unanimity.    Dudith,  in  his  epistle  to  Bexa  ?, 

1  Theod.  L.  1.  C.  4.     Socrates  &  Thcod.  L.  i;  C.  6. 
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iiyi^  ''  What  sort  of  people  are  our  Protestants^  stn^g^^in^  to  and  fro>  and 
omried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine^  sometimes  on  this  side,  and  some- 
times  on  that?  Yon  may  perhaps  know  what  their  sentiments  in  matters 
of  religion  are  to-day ;  but  you  can  never  eertainly  tell  what  they  will  be  to- 
morrow. In  what  article  of  religion  do  these  Churches  agree  amongst  tbem« 
selves  who  have  cast  off  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  £xamine  all  from  top  to 
bottom,  you  will  scarce  find  one  thing  affirmed  by  one,  which  is  not  imme- 
diately contradicted  by  another  for  wicked  doctrine."  Dr  Wharton,  in  the 
Eefaoe  to  his  Polyglot,  is  equally  pointed.  He  observes,  '*  that  Aristarchus 
retofore  could  scarce  find  seven  wise  men  in  Greece,  but  that  vnth  us  scarce 
are  to  be  found  so  many  idiots ;  for  we  are  all  doctors,  dl  divinely  learned; 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  meanest  fanatic  or  jack-pudding  who  does  not 
give  you  his  own  dreams  ibr  the  word  of  Grod.  For  the  bottomless  pit 
seems  to  be  set  open,  from  whence  a  smoke  has  arisen,  which  has  darkened 
the  heavens  and  the  stars,  and  locusts  are  come  out  with  stings,  a  numerous 
race  of  sectaries  and  hectics,  who  have  renewed  all  the  ancient  heresies^ 
and  invented  many  monstrous  opinions  of  iheir  own.  These  have  filled  our 
cities,  villages,  camps,  houses,  nay,  our  churches  and  pulpits  too,  and — " 
hut  I  spare  the  conclusion.  Some  learned  Protestants,  and  among  the  rest 
Melancthon  and  Grotius,  could  see  no  possible  expedient  for  restoring  union 
amongst  Christians,  but  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
"  The  Pope's  supremacy,"  says  Melancthon, ''  would  tend  much  to  preserve 
amongst  diffi«ent  nations  unity  of  doctrine,  so  that,  were  other  points  agreed 
on,  the  Pope's  supremacy  might  be  easily  allowed."  Rivetus,  in  his  apology, 
observes,  that  '^  Urotius  is  clearly  of  opinion,  as  are  many  others,  that  Pro- 
testants will  nevef  be  united  with  each  other  until  they  are  with  those  who 
adhere  to  the  See  of  Rome,  without  which  no  common  agreement  can  be  ex- 
pected ;  he  wishes,  therefore,  that  the  rupture  now  in  existence,  with  the 
causes  of  ft,  were  removed,  amongst  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ca»- 
not  be  reckoned,  as  Melancthon  himself  confesses,  who  even  deems  the  su- 
premacy absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  unity  K" 

Sdlif,  The  Church  is  holy,  a  point  which  we  all  ];Nrofe8s  to  believe  in  the 
creed.  The  royal  poropbet  foretelling  this  property  of  the  Church  says; 
"  Holiness  becometh  thy  house,  O  Lord,  for  length  of  days  ^."  And  St. 
Paal  remarks,  that  "  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  delivered  himself  up 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the  laver  of  water,  in  the 
word  of  life,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemi^  ^."  The  vast  number  of  saints  who  have  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Cathidic  Church,  the  miraeubus  powers  with  which  many 
of  them  were  invested,  the  holiness  of  her  doctrine,  which  cannot  be  attack- 
ed but  by  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  and  the  practical  lessons  of  piety^ 
auch  as  alms-deeos,  fasting,  penance,  which  she  inculcates,  eminently  ea^ 
title  her  to  claim  this  second  mark  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  whae  Ikh 
Uness  can  there  be  in  contradictions,  or  in  a  system  which  repudiates,  aa 
superfluous  and  vain,  the  pious  practices  I  have  mentioned. 

3dfy,  The  true  Church  is  also  Catholic,  or  universal,  as  professed  in  the 
creed.  This  catholicity,  or  universality,  is  twofold.  Unlike  the  Jewish 
Church,  which  was  limited  to  a  small  space,  the  Christian  Church  iato 
embrace  all  nations.  ''  Ask  of  me,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  Gentiles  for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession  *,"  "  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember,  and  shaU 
be  converted  to  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  shall  adore 
in  his  sight  ^.",  It  was  to  accomplish  this  prophecy  that  our  Saviour  su£i 
fered,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  commissioned  his  apostles 
and  pastors  of  his  Church  to  "  teach  all  nations  ^ ;"  to  fulfil  which  they  have 
been  witnesses  to  him  **  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and 

1  Apology,  p.  25B,    3ee  also  the  first  reply,  p.  57.  '  Psalms  zciL  5. 
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enm  to  th6  uttermcMt  parts  of  the  earth  ^/'  But  the  Churdi  ia  not  merely 
nniTersal  as  to  place,  by  being  spread  oTer  all  nations ;  she  is  also  CatlK^ie 
as  to  time^  haring  a  visible  existence  in  every  age.  "  Thy  gates,*'  says  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "  shall  be  open  continuaUy :  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor 
nignt,  that  the  strength  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  brought  unto  thee,  and  their 
kings  may  be  brought  *."  Again,  the  same  prophet,  foretelling  the  perpenritr 
of  the  Church,  says,  **  Upon  thy  walls^  O  Jerusalem,  I  haTe  appointed 
watchmen  all  the  day  and  all  the  night;  they  shall  never  hold  their  peace  */' 
Farther :  "  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  my  Spirit  that  ta 
in  thee,  (the  Saviour,)  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  into  thy  mouth,  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  omi  of  the 
mouth  ofthy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  anu  fob  ever  *." 
Let  us  now  attend  to  our  Saviour's  promises  as  to  this  perpetual  duration  of 
his  Church.  After  asking  his  disciples  what  men  said  concerning  bim,  and 
receiving  for  answer,  that  some  said  he  was  John'  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and 
others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  he  then  puts  this  question  to  them, 
**  But  whom  do^ov  say  that  I  amr"  Simon  Peter  alone,  but  in  name  of  him- 
self and  the  rest,  answered  and  said,  **  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
CSod."  This  answer,  our  Saviour  informs  him,  was  not  revealed  to  him  (Peter) 
by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  his  Father  who  was  in  heaven ;  and  he  from 
thence  takes  occasion,  not  only  to  announce  to  Peter  the  supremacy  with  which 
he  afterwu^s  invested  him,  but  also  the  perpetual  duration  of  his  Churdi. 
*'  Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  ^all  not  prevail  against  it  ^.^  Accordingly,  in  commtssioD- 
mg  his  Apostles  to  go  teach  and  baptize  all  nations,  he  promised  to  be  witk 
them ;  and  in  them  he  viewed  their  successors  (the  "  seed's  s^^'')  "  •!!  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world."  As  if  he  had  said,  **  Your  mis- 
sion shall  not  be  unproductive ;  you  shall  teadi ;  you  shall  baptise ;  you 
shall  form  churches  tnroughout  the  universe :  it  will  be  needless  to  inquire 
whether  the  new  body,  tne  new  congregation,  that  is,  the  new  Cburcli, 
which  I  order  you  to  form  out  of  all  nations,  shall  be  visible,  being,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  visibly  composed  of  those  who  are  to  give,  and  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  instructions, — of  those  who  are  to  baptize,  and  of  those  who  are 
to  be  baptized ;  and  who  being  thus  distinguished  nt>m  all  other  people  in  the 
world,  by  the  preaching  of  my  commandments,  and  by  the  profession  of  do- 
dlity  to  them,  shall  be  still  more  sensibly  discriminated  by  the  sacred  seal 
of  a  particular  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ^. '  Catholicity  and  Christianity,  therefore,  are  founded  on  one 
and  the  same  principle ;  and  a  Church,  to  be  a  true  Church,  must  first  prove 
itself  Catholic.  Now,  which  of  all  the  numerous  Churches  or  sects  which 
have  separated  fh>m  the  Catholic  Church  can  daim  this  mark  of  truth  ? 
Not  one.  The  indelible  act  of  their  separation,  their  gradual  disappear* 
ances  and  re- appearances — sometimes  passing  under  one  name,  at  other 
times  under  another^destroy  every  claim  to  universality  of  time,  while  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  they  have  always  been  confined  give  ample  proof 
that  they  have  no  title  to  universality  of  j^ace.  Indeed  none  of  ^em  nave 
ever  laid  daim  to  the  name  of  Catholic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  coald 
not  do  so,  have  pretended,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  promises,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  erred  or  disappeared.  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
Donatists ;  but  what  says  St.  Austin  to  them  ?  ''  The  Church  has  perished, 
you  say — it  is  no  more  upon  earth.  Such  is  the  language  of  those  who  are 
not  in  it — impudent  language !  The  Church  does  not  exist  because  you  are 
not  in  it."  I  would  now  ask,  what  Church  is  it  that  has  existed  in  every 
age  since  Christianity  was  planted  ?  What  Chiu-ch  is  it  that  enjoys  the 
appellation  of  Catholic  ?  What  Church  was  it  that  converted  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  these  kingdoms  amongst  the  rest,  to  Christianity? 
When  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  disturbed  by  the  SeparatisU  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  what  Church  was  it  that  was  then  carrying  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  and  announdng  the  glsd 
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tidiDgi  to  tbe  inhaUtantt  of  the  new  world?  Finally^  what  Church  is  it  that 
at  the  present  moment  alone  exists  in  all  countries,  and  cTen  to  the  utter- 
moet  parts  of  the  earth  ? — The  Church  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 
Lasthf,  The  Church  of  Christ  is  apostolical,  being  built  upon  the  foun« 
datioQS  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Propnets,  he  himself  being  the  chief  comer- 
stone.  But  as  no  man  can  take  the  honour  of  priesthood  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was,  "  so  also  Cnrist  did  not  glorify  himself 
to  be  made  a  High  Priest  ^"  but  was  sent  by  his  Father;  and  as  his  Father 
aent  him»  so  in  lUce  manner  Christ  sent  his  Apostles,  giving  them  authority 
to  teach  and  baptize,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  to  appoint  assistants  and 
•Qcoessors  to  themselves  in  the  ministry.  Hence  the  ordination  of  the  seven 
deacons  by  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles*  ;  and 
hence  the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  for  the  work  for 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  chosen  them  ^.  One  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  here  to  be  attended  to,  which  is  this,  that  although  St..  Paul  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  mission,  yet  we  here  see  him  receiving  ordination 
by  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  being  thereby  connected 
with  the  ordinary  apostolical  succession.  Thus  appointed,  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas onUuned  priests  in  every  church  \ — thus  the  formef  ordained  his  belov- 
ed Timothy,  whom  he  enjoined  to  stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  had 
received  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  ^, — and  thus  he  orders  Titus  to  or- 
dain priests  in  every  city  in  Crete,  as  he  himself  had  appointed  him  ^.  In 
diis  way  has  the  b^utiful  chain  of  apostolical  succession  been  continued 
uninterrupted  and  unbroken  up  to  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  till  tbe 
•nd  of  the  worlc)*  What  church  or  sect  is  there  that  exists  at  present,  that 
has  ever  existed,  or  (for  the  reign  of  error,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  yet  ending) 
will  ever  yet  exist,  which  can  connect  itself  with  this  chain,  but  the  one  Ca- 
tholic Apostolic  Church  from  which  all  have  separated  ?  The  pastors  of 
tiiat  Church  can,  at  the  present  day,  put  the  same  questions  to  the  new 
pastors,  as  Tertullian  did  to  the  Separatists  of  his  days,  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety, "  Qui  estis  vos  ?  Quando  et  unde  venistis  }*'  Or  they  may  ask,  in  the 
wordis  of  St.  Paul, ''  Did  the  word  of  God  come  out  from  you,  or  came  it 


only  unto  you  ^>' 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  nest.  J 
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Rain  !   rain !  incessant— pouring  passed  restlessly  away,  in  the  vain 

rain !   Pshaw !    I  may  gaze  out  of  expectation  of  a  favourable   change 

the    window    without   seeing    one  oflPering  encouragement  to  venture  on 

ground  on  which  to  cherish  a  hope  my  route.    But  no ! 
of  cessation, — ^may   descend   to  the        There  now  seems  to  remain  nothing 

door  to  examine  the  horizon,  and  en-  for  it  but  to  exert  my  philosophy, 

deavour  to  ask  the  scudding,  pelting,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  another 

pitiless,  gloomy  clouds,  if  they  mean  night's  solitary  sojourn  at  the  inn,— 

ever  to  end  their  unwelcome  and  un-  the  inn  of  the  once  resorted-to  Mof- 

sparing  deluge, — may  gaze  till  my  fat.    1  have  no  better  resource, — and 

eyes  ache,  and  ascend  and  descend  what  must   be,   is   best   cheerfully 

till  my  legs  rebel, — 'tis  all  in  vain !  submitted  to.     To  look  out  of  the 

—-It  is  a  set-in  day  of  rain,  and  no  window  on  the  deserted  street  of  the 

prospect  of  abatement     No  sooner  village,  through    which   the  liquid 

does  a  sunny  blink  chance,  for  a  mo-  descent  is  running  in  little  rivulets,— 

ment,  to  look  faindy  out  on  the  drip-  or  to  ^ce  my  chamber,  now  venting 

ping,  cheerless  scene,  than  a  leviathan  unavailing  wishes  for  its  becoming 

of  a  cloud  obscures  its  slender  pro-  fair,  now  mdulging  in  half-fretful  ru« 


,  and  again,  plash  I  plash !  plash !     minating,  is  not  the  better  way  to  dis- 

—the  fast-descending  drops  chill  one    sipate  my  chagrin — to  reconcile  me 
into  despair.     Morning,  noon,  have     to  my  fate.    I  will  have  recourse  to 

1  Heb.  V.  5.        SAcUvi.8,4^5,6.       «  IWd.xilL2,  S,  4.      *  IWd.  xiv.  ««. 
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isy  pen,  nd  leaTe  my  TexAtion  and 
its  lourc^  to  themselvet,  to  evapo* 
nte  as  they  beat  may* 
.  How  8hoft-8ightea«re  the  views, 
r— how  circttmscribed  the  resolves, 
*— how  evanesceDt  the  hopes  of  man, 
the  creature  of  time,  and  change, 
and  chance !  I  oould— but  must  not 
moralise.  Reader,  art  thou  a  fox- 
hunter?  Suppose  a  fine,  soft  even- 
ing, in  the  month  of  February,  to- 
morrow's fixture  with  a  "  cradc 
pack"  within  five  miles,— certain  to 
find, — a  rare  country  for  a  run;-^ 
*'  There  will  be  glorious  sport  to- 
morrow," exclaims  my  friend  Ride- 
out,  as  keen  and  devoted  a  sports- 
man with  hounds  as  ever  "  swished 
a  rasper,"  ''flew  a  brook,"  w  "  led 
at  a  dYe-feetforiificaiion  with  ditches 
not  to  be  sneexed  atl"  ^'  Brush,"— - 
to  his  head  groom, — *'  Brush,  have 
Pleader  setover-niRfat, — ^I'Uhunthim 
to-morrow, — by  Joyel  we'll  shew 
'em  '  the  trick', — have  him  at  cover- 
side  at  half-after  ten.  Brush,— O 
we'll  have  a  prime  day !"— Suppose 
this,  and  suppose  my  friend  R.  dis- 
appointed,— and  what  can  try  a  man 
more  ?  Well ;  not  very  dissimilar  is 
the  disappointment  I  am  wincing  un- 
der ;  yet  have  I  often  smiled  to  see 
him  fretting  and  fuming  over  a  ca- 
sualty no  mortal  could  either  have 
escaped  or  averted.  Who  may  cal- 
Gidato  on  to-morrow, — who  dare  de- 
cide it  shall  see  him  follow  a  pre- 
scribed course, — shall  answer  his 
expectations  of  a  pleasure  he  has 
predetermined  shall  be  his  ?  Did  not 
everv  thing  seem  to  insure  a  mild 
and  nigh-scenting  morning, — to  pro- 
mise every  mean  and  appliance  for 
sport,  when  R.  turned  hun  to  repose, 
—to  anticipate,  in  dreams,  the  de^^ 
lights  of  to-morrow  ? 

**  To-morrow,  didst  thou  say  ? 
Go  to— I  will  not  hear  of  it— to-morrow ! 
.  It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 
IJnless,  perchance,  in  the  f^Ps  calendar.* 

To-morrow  sees  Pleader  only  tak- 
ing his  airing,— sees  Reynard  skulk  in 
undisturbed  securityin  bis  retreat.  It 
m)ves  a  hard  freexe,  and  my  friend's 
nigh-raised  hopes  are  nipt  in  the 
bud.  He  frets,  and  grumbles,  and 
is  out  of  his  usual  good*  humour  all 
da;r ;  for  having  set  his  heart  on 
this  particuUr  pursuit,  and  made  as- 


fured  of  its  d^ymenl,  he  ia  nope* 
pared  for,  and  dwella  on  disarngsnu 
ment,  and  feds  as  if  unhinged  for  any 
other  by  its  loss*    But  this  ia  wone 
than  foolish.     A  man  should  ever 
strive  to  put  down  such  unworthy  le-i 
pinings, — such  weak  and  churlish  im- 
patience of  other  good,  because  in  one 
point  he  has  been  doomed  to  enooun* 
tor  an  unexpected  temporary  draw* 
back.    It  is  taking  from  an  interea^ 
—inflicting  added  vexation^  becaaa» 
that  over  which  one  can  have  no  con* 
trol  has  already  visited   one   with 
too  much, — enough  to  overset  eoua* 
nimity.    What  folly  this  1  yet  how 
man^  Rideouts,  under  various  coos- 
plexions  of  circumstanoss,  do  we  noi 
daily  see !  It  is  very  easy  to  frame  a 
plan   ffur   to-morrow, — to    say,   wo 
shall  et^ffy  this  pleasure ;  but  where 
these  exist  contingents,  one  should 
always  advert  to  them, — um-,   un- 
der any  circumstances,  allow  disap- 
pointment to  bear  down  every  thing 
before  it.    When  it  is  one's  inevitable 
lot  to  experience  it,  it  is  at  once  good 
sense  and  good  policy  to  shut  out  un- 
availing regrets ;  and  if  it  has  its  ori* 
gin  in  some  unlooked-for  impediment 
to  one  pursuit,  turning  with  unrepon* 
ing  good-will  to  anotner  will  bnqg 
its  own  reward,  by  consigning   to 
oblivion  irritation-retrospective,    in 
reference  to  the  former,  and  giving 
contrasted  sest  to  the  amount  of  en- 
joyment accompanying  the    latto*. 
When  the  spirits  have  received  a 
sudden  check  in  one  channd,  they 
estimate  the    higher    the    channd 
which  gives  them  vent.   What  hours 
are  more  unhappy  than  those  where 
restless  ennui  is  allowed  to  play  the 
satellite  to  a  morning  whose  intend- 
ed occupation  of  pleasure  some  non- 
calculated  chance  has  annihilated! 
One  is  at  once  unhappy,  and  the  un« 
happiness  is  self-imposed.      When    < 
pleasure  is  well-nigh  the  business  of 
life,  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
find  objects  of  interest  to  fill  up  the 
void  of  drding  hours, — and  with 
many  to  whom  Fortune  has   been 
too  kind  it  is  so, — such  a  mornii^ 
attendant   upon   some  anticipated, 
some  arranged  pursuit,  to  which  a 
luckless  barrier  nas  been  Interposed, 
i»  not  less  than  a  misery.    The  nn-^ 
willingness  to  enter  on  any  other 
mode  of  employing  the  time,  or,  if 
entered  on,  to  sour  it,  by  brooding 
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over  And  reenrring   to    what    has 
proyed  unattainable,  teems  an  inhe- 
rent weakness,  and>  when  cherished, 
carries  its  own  severe  punishment. 
It  grows — a  repining  temper    ever 
grows-^by  indulgence.  The  more  we 
repine,  the  greater  our  reason.     In 
manir  schemes  for  enjoyment,  6ne 
weaUier  is    a  sine  qua    noa.    Yet 
what  more  variable — what  more  un- 
compromising ?    It  can  neither  be 
reasoned,  flattered,  nor   threatened 
into  a  reciprocity  with  our  wishes. 
Still  fixtures  with  hounds  are  named, 
—excursions,    rural    and    aquatic, 
planned, — ^c-nics  nxuiJStes'champS" 
ires  arranged,  days  before-hand.  And 
who  has  not  witnessed,  under  some 
of  these  circumstances, — when  the 
weather  has  proved  adverse, — mur« 
murings,  and  repinings,  and  gloom  ? 
Do  you  say  it  is  children  alone  who 
evince  such  Weakness?    There  are 
many  grown  children.    **  Curse  the 
frost!"    exclaims    the  disappointed 
fox-hunter  in  the  country,  as  he 
saunters  from  the  house  to  the  stable, 
— £rom  the  stable  to  the  kennel,— 
from  the  kennel  to  the  house,  where 
he  takes  up  a  newspaper,  tosses  it 
down    agaui, — paces    the    room,— 
loitfps  for  dinner-time,    and,    with 
*'  the  devil  take  the  frost  I"  snatches 
«p  the  paper  a  second  time.    *'  Con- 
found tne  rain ! — what  shall  we  do  ? 
■■was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky? 
—I  never  saw  it  otherwise,  when  a 
pleasant  excursion  was  planned ! — ^it 
la  too  provoking! — ^we  will  expire 
of  ennui!"    Such  and  similar  are 
the  exclamations  often  heard  from 
those  whom  rain  has  debarred  from 
enjoying  some  arranged  out-of-door 
pursuit,  as  they  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, in  very  do-nothing  wearisome- 
neis, — in  a  sort  of  self-discomforting 
apathy  to  every  thing  but  fretful  allu- 
sion to  that  not  to  be  enjoyed.    One 
would  think  they  were  suffering  un- 
der  the   premeditated  injustice  of 
some  arbitrary  tyrant,  actuated  by 
the  ambition  of  displaying  his  power, 
or  influenced  by  the  evil  disposition 
of  thwarting  and  vexing  the  unfor- 
tunates beneath  his  sway,  and  who 
had  not  merely  destroyed,  in  wan- 
tonness, one  source  of  enjoyment,  but 
taken  away  the  power  to  participate 
in  any.  other.     But    unnvourable 
weather  is  what  we  can  neither  escape 
nor  avert;  nor  should  we  murmur 


wer,    en( 


or  fret  over  the  change  and  diance 
we  are  forewarned  of  by  ever-re- 
curring experience — a  casualty  at 
once  not  to  be  averted,  and  habitual. 
And  the  same  reasoning  should  in- 
duce the  exertion  of  philosophic 
submission  to  inevitable  evil  through 
all  life's  turn-ups  on  one  hand,  and 
teach  never  to  yield  energy  to  ob- 
stacle on  the  other,  but  merely  to 
give  it  a  more  faivourable  direction. 
Precept,  bow  much  easier  to  offer 
than  example  !  How  ready  we  ever 
are  to  discover  the  mote  in  our 
neighbour's  eye,  while  we  remain 
blind  to  the  beam  in  our  own !  How 
much  more  apt  is  human  nature  to 
continue  again  erring,  and  again  en- 
tailing subject  for  regret,  than,  by 
a  vigorous  eflbrt  of  reason,  to  root 
up  error  and  its  source,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  neutralizingthe  noxious 
cfi^  for  ever!  Have  not  I  been 
dieriflhing  the  imbedlity  I  so  much 
reprobate  all  this  morning?  But  I 
have  widely  digressed.  In  a  word, 
my  own  called  up  the  recollection 
of  the  irritation  I  have  smiled  to  see 
my  friend  Rideout  display,  under 
circumstances  not  very  opposite;— 
my  object  and  obstacle  was  scenery- 
hunting  and  rain, — ^his,  fox-hunting 
and  frost ;  and  I  have  strayed  into 
the  reflective  strain.  For  the  last 
hour  or  two  I  had  been  ^tting  and 
fuming,  and  succumbing  to  that  sort 
of  unwillingness  to  command  my 
attention  to  any  other  object,  since 
disappointed  in  that  I  had  set  my 
mind  to.  Shaking  off,  however,  my 
half- wishing,  hsdf-despairing — my 
restless,  comfortless,  do-nothingness, 
I  cfliUed  my  pen  to  my  aid,  and  have 
been  endeavouring  to  deprecate  the 
foUy  of  wilfully  poisoning  other 
sources  of  enjoyment  by  unendur- 
ing  impatience,  because  the  weather, 
or  other  accident,  has  unexpectedly 
forbidden  the  particular  pursuit  vou 
had  marked  out, — to  dediJioe  tnat 
such  wealraess  is  its  own  curse, — that 
opposed    in    one  direction 


shoiQi  never  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
inertness,  but  be  forced  to  essay 
some  olber  channel.  The  mind  wiu 
soon  accommodate  itself  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  aim  for  another.  It 
is  wonderful  what  an  eflbrt  persever- 
ed in  will  achieve.  But  to  my  own 
case. 
The  afternoon  and  evening  of  yes* 
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lerday  were  beautiful  beyond  de- 
•cripdon.  I  anured  myteuit  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  to-monrow  equally 
flne^ — no  day  more  charmingly  suit- 
able fbr  an  excursion  to  the  **  Grey 
Mare's  TaU/'  and  the  ''  Loch  of  the 
Lows,"  and  "  St.  Mary's  Lake," 
which  I  had  settled  to  visit.  I  was 
thirty*three  miles  only  from  the  for* 
mer,  and  to  be  enabl^  to  reach  the 
ioene  with  ease,  and  have  leisure  to 
▼lew  it,  I  resolved  on  getting  twenty 
miles  nearer,  that  evening.  I  did  so ; 
every  thing  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
in  unison  with  my  wishes,  and  I 
went  to  bed  in  anticipation  of  a  de- 
lightful day,  and  an  agreeable  little 
tour, — gave  orders  to  be  called  at  six, 
—>and— opened  my  eyes  on  a  thick, 
wet,  altogether  atrocious  morning.  A 
prisoner  at  an  inn, — ^no  companion,— 
no  book  to  be  had  but  some  "  Ao- 
oount  of  the  Covenanters,"  and  some 
numbers  of  "  Henry's  Bible,"— 
nothing  to  do,— nothing  to  be  seen 
or  heara  but  die  eternal  waiter,  and 
the  everlasting  rain,  plump  !  plump  I 
plump !  in  the  river — but  the  street^ 
before  the  window ;  not  much  mat- 
ter of  surprise  I  fretted  a  little.  It 
was  quite  an  interesting  object,  the 
mail  whirling  through  the  street, — 
the  passengers  on  the  outside  en- 
veloped in  great-ooats  and  cloaks, 
and  crowded  beneath  umbrellas,— 
ihehorses  smoking, — the  guard  blow- 
ing his  horn,  but  (no  wonder)  draw« 
ing,  seemingly,  only  half  its  usual 
tones  from  it,  as  if  the  torrent  had 
damped  his  ardour.  I  almost  en- 
vied the  group  on  the  top.  "  'Twere 
a  living  death  to  live  alone."  I 
could  now  do  justice  to  the  poet, 
when  he  sajrs, 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief. 
Relief  from  grief  is  small  relief ; 
The  vacant  boaom*8  wilderness 
Could  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 

Not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  I  say, 
that  I  wa^  a  little  "  out  of  sorts ;" 
but  I  reasoned  with  myself, — thought 
of  my  friend  Rideout, — ^had  recourse 
to  my  pen, — and,  though  at  first  list- 
less,— though  itdiing  to  toss  it  down, 
by  dint  of  resolution  I  have  com- 
manded myattention,  and  guillotined 
ennui  and  discomfort.  I  can  now 
resolve,  con  amove,  to  make  myself  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  I  will  scrib- 
ble till  dinner-time,*-«  newspaper,  I 


have  asoertaincd,  I  will  be  enabled 
toffetas  a  companion  to  my  agar 
and  tumUar  of  toddv  after  dinner,— 
and  the  hone  of  a  fine  day  for  to- 
morrow wul  enable  me  to  vegetate 
through  the  afternoon  not  unfdea- 
sautly,  and  to  reach  bed  without  any 
bilious  accumulation. 

This  mountain  cascade,  or  catar« 
act,—"  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,"— i« 
about  ten  miles  beyond  Mofikt.  The 
lakes  are  about  six  miles  ftirther,  on 
the  road  to  £ttri<±.  I  left  Dum- 
fries in  the  afternoon,  with  intent  to 
sleep  at  the  watering  village,  once  sa 
much  in  vogue,  and  walk  to  the 
scene,  in  the  morning.  The  after- 
noon was  sunny  and  pleasant, — tlie 
light  and  fleecy  clouds  were  floafing 
high,  and  through  their  intervals  the 
blue  of  a  beautiful  aky  was  seen  in 
predominance.  Every  thingseemed  to 
speak  of  steady  and  deligntful  wea- 
tner.  Such  a  day,  in  the  end  of  thia 
month,  August,  when  the  husband- 
man is  gaily  plying  his  cheering  taak 
of  submitting  to  the  sickle  the  golden 
produce  of  the  past  year's  labours, — 
the  fields  presenting  busy  but  merry 
groupes,  reaping  and  binding  thle 
yellow  grain, — Nature  everywhere 
in  her  greatest  luxuriance  of  aspect, 
is  to  me  the  most  charming  of  days 
in  the  year's  circle.  At  this  aeaaon 
I  much  ei^oy  a  pedestrian  ramble.  I 
prescribe  a  route — but  divei^ge  firom 
It  as  inclination  or  caprice  may  dic- 
tate—^to  visit  the  scenery  or  some 
hidden  but  romantic  spot, — some  leas 
beautiful  remains  of  ancient  days. 
Now  I  while  away  a  dav  at  aome 
pretty  village, — now  wander  over  the 
grounds,  a^  admire  the  beauties  of 
some  noble  msnsion,  and  eigoy  everj 
thiug  I  can  turn  up  that  can  interest, 
instruct,  or  amuse ;  still  finding  my 
way  into  the  road  again  that  leads 
to  the  place  1  eventually  aim  at. 
The  road  between  DumfHes  and 
Mofikt  is  not  an  unpleasant  one,  but 
it  presents  little,  in  particular,  to  in- 
terest. Having  deured  the  country 
more  immediately  around  the  former 
town,  you  begin  to  ascend  gently  a- 
mong  the  hills.  The  road,  for  the 
most  part,  now  runs  with  the  wind- 
ings of  a  gloi,  or  rather  succession 
of  glens,  or  straths,  between  the  foet 
of  the  hills,  sloping  away  on  both 
sides  of  you.  The  aspect  of  this 
lower  ground,  in  the  line  of  the 
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umd  is  in  to  fo  impoved;;  anl>le, 
bat  pasture  predominates,  and  the 
hiUa  are  altogether  pastoraL  When 
I  term  them  hilk,  I  most  not  be 
nnderstood  to  mean  any  thing  pre* 
eipitOQS,-»they  are  of  a  low,  flat  de^ 
acription.  The  improved  land  has 
been  chiefly  reclaimed  fnm  moor. 
The  peasantry  were  casting,  and  cart- 
ing home  in  some  places,  the  win* 
ter  s  store  of  fuel,  from  the  peat- 
bogs, still  occasionally  to  be  seen  on 
the  road«>side.  When  coal  is  at  a 
great  distance,  how  valaable  to  them 
their  peat-mosses !  The  warm  and 
coltiTated  appearance  which  wood 
ftives  to  a  coontry  is  strikingly  mani* 
fest  on  this  road.  When  you  meet 
with  a  qiaoe  denuded  of  trees,  die 
water,  porhaps,  standing  in  the  tren- 
dies from  which  a  supply  of  peats 
has  been  drawn,  and  an  extent  of 
surface  presenting  a  black  and  com- 
fortless amct, — ^bow  chill  and  cheer- 
less to  the  traveller — ^how  unpro- 
Aictive  to  man  and  beast !  This  is, 
mdeed,  little  applicable  to  any  part 
of  this  road  now,  but  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  such  was  its  appearance 
throughout.  During  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  rapid  strides  in  improve- 
ment made  by  agriculture,  together 
with  planting,  have  effected  awonder- 
fkd  change  on  the  face  of  Scotland.  An 
M,  man,  employed  as  a  woodman, 
told  me,  on  entering  into  conversa- 
tion wiUi  him,  that,  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  first  came  to  that  quarter, 
there  was  no  grain  raised, — little  or 
no  planting, — and  that  all  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  moor ;  "  but," 
added  he,  '*  enclosing,  and  planting, 
and  draining,  and  ploughing,  have 
diuiged  the  very  nature  of  these 
low  bnds." 

As  you  approach  Rae-hills,  the  seat 
of  Mr  Johnston,  the  road  assumes 
*  quite  a  rich  appearance,  it  is  so  well 
wooded.  Rae-hills  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  embosomed  in  the 
trees  that  fringe  the  latter  to  the 
bottom,  where  runs  the  river  Annan. 
It  is  rather  agreeably  situated.  I 
b^an  to  descend  upon  Mofiat,  which 
is  about  eight  miles  beyond  Rae- 
hills,  just  as  the  evening  was  closing 
in.  It  lies  relatively  low,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  surrounding  hills.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  calming,  touching  influ- 
ence of  a  fine  summer  evening,  just 
ere  **  twilight  grey  has  in  her  sober 
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livery  all  things dsd?^  TheeffiwI— 
but  most  when  alone*^  at  once 
productive  of  a  calm  pleasure^  and 
an  elevation  of  thought  and  senti* 
ment.  It  seems  to  extinguish  the 
selfishness  of  worldly  feeling.  The 
heart,  chastened  and  softened  by  in« 
describable  emotions,  yearns  in  over- 
flowing kindness  to  every  living  thing* 
Nor  are  inanimate  objects  shut  out 
from  its  regards;  when  connected 
with  endeared  associations,  all  must 
have  felt,  as  wonderfully  great,  their 
power  to  interest  and  attach.  The 
mind,  which,  under  ordinary  drcum* 
stances,  seems  almost  insensible  to 
Nature's  beauties,  and  which,  by  in- 
dulgence in  less-refined  pleasures 
alone,  acknowledges  but  little  emo- 
tion, appears  capable  of  feeling  only 
an  inferior  interest  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  wonders ;  yet  he  must  be 
less  than  roan  who  can  wholly  resist 
the  influence  of  such  an  evening.  The 
balmy  softness  of  the  air,  cool  with- 
al,— the  horizon  dyed  to  a  dusky 
but  beautiful  red,  by  the  departing 
rays  of  the  setting  sun, — the  dnsle 
star  yet  twinkling  in  Uie  vast  bme 
vault, — the  light  clouds  floating  over- 
head, as  if  in  adornment  of  the  scene, 
— all  tend  to  impress  with  sentiments 
better  felt  than  expressed.  The 
still  lake,— *the  fertile  valley,— the 
green  hill, — the  murmuring  stream, 
—the  lowing  herd, — the  depasturing 
sheep, — the  fair  mansion,  half-hid  in 
its  nch  woods, — the  humbler  cot- 
tage, embowered  in  its  honeysuckles, 
its  smoke  stealing  up  in  a  faint  co- 
lumn from  its  low  roof, — have  each 
and  all  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  at 
this  still  hour,  different  from  that 
under  the  eye  of  garish  day. 

Night  shut  her  pcn-tals  on  such  an 
evening  just  as  I  entered  Moffiit, 
about  nine  o'clock.  Mofiat  is  not 
unpleasantly  dtuated,  but  its  locali- 
ties are  not  particularly  agreeable; 
once  fashionable,  on  account  of  its 
waters,  it  is  now  deserted  for  some 
other  spot  patronized  by  the  capri- 
cious taste  of  Fashion's  votaries.  Two 
facts  have  combined  to  detract  from 
its  former  greater  importance, — ^its 
baring  th^s  dwindled  in  its  celebrity 
as  a  resort  for  invalids,  and  hun- 
ters after  enjoyment  and  change  of 
scene,  and  having  no  longer  a  mo»« 
nopoly  of  the  posting  and  coach- 
ing on  that  read :  an  excellent  inui 
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iboat  two  mitetf  beyond  it,  to  the 
south,  has  seduced  from  the  village 
the  run  of  posthig  and  temporary 
risitants.  It  has  two  springs,— one 
dialybeate,  similar  to  the  German 
Spa,  about  five  miles  among  the  hills; 
the  other  sulphureous,  and  called 
"  the  Well,"  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  The 
latter  has  a  pump-room,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  drinkers.  In 
ftt>nt  of  it  is  a  small,  smooth  grass 
plat.  A  brawling  mountain- stream- 
let, rushing  past  on  one  of  its  sides, 
has  worn  itself  a  passage  many  feet 
deep  in  the  rock,  which  gives  this 
miniature  lawn  a  terrace-like  ap« 

SArance.  Tou  look  down  on  McmT- 
t,  and  an  ahiphitheatre  of  hills 
surrounds  the  other  three  ndes.  It 
is  rather  a  romantic  spot.  My  land- 
lord, lamenting  the  comparative  non- 
importance  of  the  village,  told  me— 
"  Ah,  Sir !  there's  no  stir  now  ;— 
there's  but  a  few  invalids  come,  who 
seldom  are  seen  out  of  their  lodgings, 
but  to  go  up  to  the  Well  in  Vie 
morning ;  the  head  inn  is  shut  up : 
— aye!  it  was  very  different  once, 
when  the  place  was  crowded  with 
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gentry,  moslSy  oome  for  ammcaKal ; 
—seventeen  eoadies,  besides  ridera 
asid  walkers,  have  been  seen  going 
up  to  the  Well  in  these  mornings  ; 
and  in  the  room  built  at  the  WM 
they  would  have  dinners  and  music  ; 
and  when  the  weather  was  fine,  they 
would  have  the  tables  set  out  on 
the  grass-plat  before  the  door ;  jmd 
then  parties  were  made  to  the  '  Grey 
Mare's  Tail,'  and  to  '  the  Lakes/ 
and  to  ride,  and  to  firii, — bat  now 
that's  all  past."  Sic  transit  ghria 
mundi !  I  could  not  but  fed  a  twinge 
of  remt  for  poor  Mofbt,  as  my  ho- 
nest host  enumerated  the  glories  of 
bye-gone  days. 

^  Out  upon  ttme!— which  never   w91 

leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  fur  the  fiituie  lo 

grieve; 
Out  upon  time!— which  will  lesve  no 

mwe 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  thinp 

before.** 

But  I  must  resig^n  mv  pen,  for— 
**  dinner's  ready.  Sir."  I  will  resume 
it  after  visiting  the  Grey  Mare's  TaO 
and  the  Lakes  to-morrow. 


THE  STEAK-YACHT. 


I  RAD  been  enjoying  a  tour  through 
the  Western  Highlands,  during  the 
last  summer,  and  was  returning  (mj 
Imagination  still  dwelling  on  tneir 
romantic  beauties)  to  the  nackneyed 
scenes  of  the  British  metropolis, 
when  the  natural  love  of  variety  in- 
duced me  to  change  my  predetermi- 
nation of  being  whirled  back  again 
in  the  mail,  as  I  had  travelled  into 
Scotland;  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
amusement  in  joining  the  moUey 
grou^  of  117  passengers  that  were 
to  sail  by  the  James  Watt  steam- 
i>acket  from  Leith.  The  weather  was 
beautiful, — the  water  smooth  as  a 
mirror, — and  the  deep  unclouded 
blue  of  the  sky  seemed  to  promise  a 
continuation,  at  least  for  some  days, 
of  that  lovely  calm  where  only  the 
passage  of  a  steam- vessel  can  be  call- 
ed agre^ble.  My  decision  once 
made,  myself  and  my  luggage  were 
easilv  transported  into  the  boat,  and 
1  walked  saunteringlv  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  deck,  observing  the 
xUflferent  passengers  as  they  arrived 


and  I  confess,  as  I  saw  the  deck 
graduallv  brightening  more  and  more 
with  a  display  of  Lq^hom  bonnets, 
feathers,  nowers,  cnmson  shawls, 
flounced  gowns,  parasols,  &c.,  and, 
in  short,  wearing  each  instant  a  more 
striking  resemblance  to  a  bed  of  ra- 
nunculuses or  tulins,  my  heart  began 
to  tremble  at  my  cnoice,  for  I  am  a 
very  bashful  young  man.  1  could 
also  easily  perceive  that  mv  second 
best  suit  of  black,  which  had  accom- 
panied me  in  my  pedestrian  excur- 
sion, made  no  very  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  fSur 
critidsers,  who,  as  they  turned  eager- 
ly to  see  if  each  new  comer  were  not 
a  Prince's-Street  dandy,  a  Sootdi 
Grey,  or  even  a  handsome  Englidi 
traveller,  gave  me  opportunities  of 
overhearing,  occasionally,  remarks 
like  the  foUowing :  ''  Af  argaret,  do 
you  see  that  awkward,  grave-loob'ng 
young  man  in  black,  staring  at  the 
water  as  if  he  expected  to  see  gold  tt 
the  bottom  of  it  ?  I  hope  he's  going 
back  in  the  next  boat,  and  not  a  pas- 
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tenger.  He  looks  at  if  he'd  soonor 
spoil  a  flirtation  thao  engage  in  one." 
''  Indeed^  Jeanie/'  responds  Miss 
Maroaret,  "  I  think  he's  a  very  wise* 
like  looking  laddie,  and  roav  be  far 
safer  company  for  young  girls  like  ns 
than  yonr  smart,  ciyil  beaox,  who 
will  make  love  to  you  for  something 
to  do,  and  whenever  they  get  landed 
will  laugh  at  yon  for  believing  them." 
Her  sister  turned  away  in  great  dis* 
dain,  and  even  my  modesty  could  not 
forbear  glancing  a  look  at  my  kind 
defender.  But  she  was,  like  mysdf, 
not  cast  in  one  of  Nature's  fairest 
moulds,  and  I  easily  perceived  that 
her  defence  of  me,  at  its  commence* 
ment,  was  not  likdy  to  end«Dger  my 
peace  during  my  voyage* 

I  was  diverted  from  my  observa* 
tions  on  the  fair  lady  by  the  arrival  of 
the  last  convoy  of  passengers  in  the 
boat  which  conveyed  them  from  the 
shore  to  the  steam-vessel.  Their  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  not  sufficient- 
ly striking  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
brilliant  assemblage  on  board.  When 
the  boat  reached  the  side,  a  man 
about  thirty«five  sprung  <m  deck,  and 
was  followed  by  a  lively  and  anima«> 
ted  girl ;  but  the  smiling  vivacity  of 
her  countenance  seemed  partly  afifect- 
ed,  for  when  there,  she  stepped  to 
one  side,  and  hastily  dashed  away  a 
tear;  then  advandnig,  she  assisted 
the  gentleman  in  lining  from  the 
boat,  in  the  gentlest  and  tenderest 
manner,  another  female,  enveloped  in 
shawls,  notwithstanding  the  balmv 
sunshine  of  the  day.  He  carried  this 
latter  in  his  arms  to  the  side  of  the 
Teasel,  where  it  was  screened  from 
the  breexe,  scarcely  sufficient  to  curl 
the  waves,  as  they  rolled  noiselessly 
on.  Having  placed  her  on  the  bench, 
he  threw  his  arm  round  her,  and 
supporting  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
gaaed  on  her  pallid  countenance  with 
the  anxiety  of  fond  aff^tion.  The 
invalid  appeared  scarcely  older  than 
her  beautiful  companion;  but  the 
pale  cheek,  the  heavy  eye,  and  the 
occasional  hectic  gleam  which  gave 
colour  to  the  former,  and  brilliancy 
to  the  latter,  only  to  make  the  con* 
txast  more  striung,  were  evident 
symptoms  that  disease  was  at  work, 
to  blast  the  hopes  of  these,  her  loving 
and  loved  companions  ;  loved, — ^for 
alrhoogh  too  much  exhausted  to 
apeakj  she  took  the  gentlemca's  hand 


in  tier's,  where  rested  thatholy  circlet» 
which  told  how  dear  a  tie  was  be* 
tween  them,  and  pressing  it  to  her 
lips,  looked  in  his  face  with  a  smile 
of  unutterable  gratitude.  She  was 
no^  she  n§ver  could  have  been  hamU 
some;  but  there  was  an  expiessbn 
in  her  eye  which  told  of  a  deep  mine 
of  ardent  and  confidinff  anection 
Rowing  brightly  in  her  heart ;  and 
as  she  turned  that  look  on  her  bus* 
band,  I  felt  that  even  I,  warmly  as 
I  admire  female  beauty,  could  per* 
haps  have  loved  one  no  lovelier  than 
this,  had  all  that  vidume  of  devotion 
her  glance  expressed  been  ever  bent 
on  me. 

At  this  moment,  I  observed  sitting 
near  them,  and  watching  them  wit£r 
an  interest  apparently  little  inferior 
to  mine,  an  elderly  g^itleman,  of  a 
countenance  the  roost  prepossessing 
I  ever  beheld.  His  appearance  be- 
spoke the  man  of  wealth,  and  his 
countenance  told  a  tale  of  virtue  and 
benevolence.  As  he  looked  earnestly 
at  the  face  of  the  invalid,  the  light 
air  for  a  moment  blew  more  freshly. 
Her  delicate  frame  seemed  to  feel  it 
immediately,  and  she  slightly  shiver* 
ed.  "  Pardon  me.  Sir,  said  the  eif 
derly  stranger,  rising  and  approadiii 
ing  the  gentleman  on  whose  snoulder 
her  head  still  reclined,  **  I  must  pre* 
sume  to  adrise  that  this  lady  be 
taken  to  the  cabin."  The  other  start* 
ed  at  the  unexpected  address,  but, 
with  a  peculiar  dignity,  thanked 
him,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  repeat- 
ed the  request  to  her.  She  complied; 
and  the  stranger,  putting  his  card 
into  the  husband's  hand,  as  he  rose 
to  assist  her  in  descending  the  step^ 
said,  "  You  will  see  I  am  used  to 
prescribing  orders,  and  remember,  I 
am  at  your  lady's  command  on  the 
passage.  I  am  always  happy  when 
my  excursions  for  i4easure  procure 
me  opportunities  of  being  useful."  I 
stood  so  near  them,  that  I  could  not 
avoid  seeing  on  the  card  the  name 

of  £>r  B i  one  of  the  most  emi* 

nent  of  our  physicians,  and  for  whose 
attoidance  hundreds  had  sometimes 
been  vainly  oflered.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  almost  worshipped  the 
kind  old  man,  when  he  sently  kissed 
the  lady's  hand,  and  bade  her  not  be 
afraid  of  him.  The  fine  manly  coun* 
tenance  of  the  huid>and  glowed  with 
internal  emotion  m  be  shook  handf 
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with  the  friendly  phvsicimD.  "  God 
bless  yoa,  Sir !"  said  he.  '*  Thank 
yon,  my  good  ^end^"  retnmed  the 
other;  **  now,  take  care  of  your  fair 
burden,  for  Uiese  cabin  stairs  are 
mwkward  things;  I  wish  I  were  young 
enoiigh  to  help  you."  I  started  for- 
ward^and  requested  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  lending  ray  aid,  to  render 
the  descent  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
wife  thanked  me  with  a  soft  smile, 
and  was  soon  seated  on  the  sofa  be- 
low, still  encircled  by  her  husband's 
arm,  and  watched  by  that  loTely  girl, 
who  seemed  to  read  her  Tery  thoughts, 
and  to  anticipate  her  wiwes.  The 
physician  haa  followed  us,  and  was 
feeling  the  lady's  pulse,  whilst  her 
liusband's  eye,  bent  searchingly  on 
him,  seemed  eager  to  know  all  he 
miffht  fear  or  hope.  Conoeiying  my* 
rIF  an  intrusion,  I  left  them,  and 
went  upon  deck,  where  I  seated  my« 
self  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  con« 
tinned  gazing  on  the  water,  lost  in 
thought 

We  had  started,  and  were  plough* 
ing  the  waves  with  rapidity.  There 
was  much  noise  and  bustle  on  board ; 
but  being  a  stranger  to  all,  I  remain- 
ed unmolested  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when,  to  my  great  pleasure,  I  found 
myself  joined  by  the  benevolent 
physician.  "  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  if  I 
mistake  yon  not^  I  shall  give  yon 
satisfaction,  by  informing  you  Uiat 
dear  woman's  ufe  is  not  in  danger. 
No  I  not  in  any  danger.  She  may 
live  many  years  yet,  and  I  trust  she 
will,  for  ner  husband  is  a  noble  fel* 
low,  and  loves  her  heartily."  **  How 
valuable,"  said  [I,  ^\  must  be  that 
science  which  enables  you  thus  to 
tifibrd  comfort  so  unspeakable  to  the 
heart  I  It  is  truly  enviable."  **  My 
young  friend,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  *'  it  is  like  all 
other  earthly  good,  often  bitterly  al- 
loyed. How  bitterly!  when,  by  its 
experience,  I  see  the  certain  destruc- 
tion  of  all  the  hopes  of  a  fond  parent, 
excited  by  the  beaming  eve,  the 
blooming  cheek,  the  marble  brow^ 
and  lip  bursting  with  ripe  luxuriance, 
of  an  only  and  idolized  daughter, 
— when  I  see  that  all  these  beauties 
tell  only  that  the  spoiler  is  at  work, 
and  that,  before  many  months,  their 
darling  will  be  a  dod  of  the  valley ! 
Then  it  is  that  I  too  could  also  wish 
10  be  deceived  ;  but  it  cannot  be !" 


A  tear  had  cathcred  in  the 
man's  eye,  and  my  own  felt  a  little 
moist ;  but  he  wiped  off  the  intruder, 
and  stdd,  **  This  is  a  fine  afternoon. 
We  wiU  have  a  cool  bottle  of  dareC, 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  little  mehncholy 
tale  of  a  lady  not  so  fortunate  as  this^ 
in  the  attentions  of  a  husband  to 
soothe  her  illness.  It  has  no  seDeral 
attraction  of  romance,  and  told  by  an 
old  man,  will  lose,  perhaps,  even  the 
little  it  has ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
unaltered  from  the  Hfe."  I  cordially 
thanked  him  for  his  flattering  kind* 
ness.  The  greater  number  of  the 
passengers  had  now  become  tired 
with  the  scenes  upon  deck,  and  had 
sought  a  change  in  books  or  cards 
below.  Others  were  exciting  the 
sympathy  of  the  gentlemen  by  real 
or  pretended  sickness,  and  near  us 
no  one  appeared  likely  to  intenupt 
our  comfort.  The  doctor's  servant 
brought  us  the  claret  It  was  oool  as 
ftom  Greenland,  and  was,  asaFrendi- 
man  would  say,  "  superbe!"  We 
filled  our  glasses,  drank  the  health 
of  the  interesting  invalid  and  her 
husband  in  a  bumper,  filled  again, 
sipped, — and  he  began. 

The  Doctor's  Story. 

Although,  through  the  aid  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  I  am  sometimes  die 
humble  instrument  of  dispensing 
health  to  others,  mv  dear  Sir,  I  can- 
not always  secure  the  enviable  bless- 
ing  to  myself,  and  am  frequently 
obliged  to  repair,  bv  idleness  in  the 
country,  the  inroads  made  on  my 
constitution  bv  over  exertion  in  town. 
It  was  when  tne  relaxation  of  a  few 
weeks  once  apoeared  to  me  necesssry, 
that  I  acceptea  the  invitation  d  an 
old  friend,  and  a  brother  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  spend  them  with  him  at 
the  small  countrv  town  of  F  , 
about  fifty  miles  mm  London.  The 
place  itself  has  litUe  to  recommend 
It,  but  the  surrounding  country  is 
beautiful,  and  ornamented  with  the 
mansions  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  which,  with  their  noble 
parts,  richly  clothed  with  the  finest 
wood,  contribute  greaUy  to  the 
beau^  of  the  scenery.  It  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  advanta^us 
places  for  a  man  of  talent,  who  wishes 
to  form  his  practice  of  the  hijgher 
circles.  My  friend  was  of  consftder- 
able  eminence^  but  mt  this  time  was 
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^rergiiig  towarcb  old  age.  He  wai, 
howeyer^  eag^ly  sought  for  in  all 
eonsultatioiis,  and  the  more  laborious 
part  was  conducted  by  his  onlj  son^ 
a  young  man  of  superior  abilities. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  was 
with  this  son  engaged  in  consider- 
inff  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  B.^  whose 
tkwle  wet  id  Fellwood  is,  as  you 
must  know,  an  attraction  to  all  ad« 
mirers  of  ma^ificence.    My  friend 
set  o^  after  dinner,  in  a  fine  summer 
erening,  haWng  left  me  in  his  study, 
occupied  with  the  perusal  of  a  favou« 
rite  author.     His  good  dinner  and 
good  wine,  however,  produced  a  not 
unusual  e^t  with  me ;  the  letters  of 
the  book  by  degrees  danced  before 
my  eyes;  at  last  they  became  invisible, 
•oid  I  sunk  into  a  quiet  and  profound 
sleep.     From  this  indulgence  I  was 
loosed  by  the  hasty  gallop  of  a  horse, 
dashing  over  the  stones,  and  stopping 
raddeniT  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  bdl  rung  a  loud  peal,  and  I 
heard  a  hurried  inquiry,  '*  Is  Mr 
Wiseman  at  home?^'    **  No,"  said 
the  servant ;  **  both  my  master  and 
Mr  Geoi^  are  gone  to  Fellwood; 
the  Puke  is  thought  to  be  dying, 
and  they  will  not  be  home  before 
night."     ''Good  God!"    said    the 
oth«r,    ''what  will    be    done?"— 
"  Why,"  said    old    Betty,    "  sure 
Squire  Weston  is  not  ill,  or  my  lady?" 
— *'  No,  no !  Heaven  be  praised,"  an- 
swered the  servant,  "  but  that  dear, 
beautiful  Mrs  Templeton  is  worse — 
much  worse ;  and  Hannah  says,"  he 
continued,  now   absolutely  choked 
with  feelings,  for  which  I  could  not 
account,    "  that  she  will  not  live 
through  the  night."    "  Poor  soul  l" 
said  old  Betty ;  "  'tb  desperate  un- 
lucky that  my  master's  from  hotaie ; 
but — **  Here  I  could  remain  quiet  no 
longer;  I  knew  Mr  and  Mrs  Weston; 
the  former  had  been  for  years  the  re- 
presentative of  the  county,  and  was 
equally  beloved  and  respected;  but 
his  wife,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  of 
whom  my  powers  can  give  but  a  very 
feeble  description ;  unassuming,  yet 
dignified,— affkble,  vet  conscious  of 
the  advanta^  wim  which  she  is 
blessed,  she  is  at  once  the  admiration 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  learned,  and 
^e  protectress  and  benefactress  of 
the  indigent.    In  short,  she  has  long 
been  my  model  of  female  perfection, 
and  I  had  often  told  my  friend  Wise- 


man,  that  an  hour  passed  ip  her 
company  should  recompense  him  for 
many  a  weary  and  tedious  one  spent 
with  the  triflers  of  the  day. 

But  I  am  digressing — I  made  an 
offbr  of  my   services,  at  the  same 
time  telling  my  name;  they  were 
eagerly  accepted,  and  mounting  a 
a  horse  of  my  friend's,  we  were  soon 
within  the  dirubbery  of  the  Eln^, 
the  seat  of  Mr  Weston.    The  beams 
of   the  setting  sun   were  brightly 
tinging  the  superb  old  mansion,  one 
of  the  finest  of^  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
they  gleamed,  also,  with  radiant  splen- 
dour on  the  venerable  oaks  and  elma 
that  adorned  the  pleasure-ground. 
We  rode  very  fast,  and  I  alighted, 
breathless,  just  as   the    door    was 
opened  by  Mr  Weston.     He  saluted 
me  with  much  kindness,  but  his  coun- 
tenance, which  usually  seemed  the 
temple  of  chearfulness  and  mirth, 
was  this  evening  clouded  vrith  care. 
Heinritedme  to  the  dining-room, 
and  ringing  the  bell,  desired  Mrs 
Weston  to  be  called.    She  came  im- 
mediately, and  repeated  the  welcome 
of  her  husband,  with  all  her  accus- 
tomed sweetness ;  but  her  interesting 
and  intelligent  eye  was  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  her  cheek  was  deathly 
pale ;  she  was  evidently  exhausted 
oy  fatigue  and  watching;  she  in- 
quired if  Mr  Wiseman  nad  given 
me  any  account  of  the  state  of  the 
patient.    I  replied  in  the  negative, 
telling  her  we  bad  both  been  so  un- 
remittingly occupied  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
B— ,  (which  was  attended  bv  some 
circumstances  peculiarly  remarkable,) 
that,  during  my  two  days'  residence 
with  him,  we  bad  spoken  of  nothmg 
else.    "  My  poor  friend,"  she  said, 
"  is  past  all  medical  relief,  as  tending 
to  produce  any  material  alteration. 
She  is  in  the  last  stage  of  a  lingering 
decline,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  in 
your  power  to  soothe  the  approaches 
(d  death,  which  are  evidently  very 
near.    You  will  have  no  ahurms  to 
combat,  as  she  is  perfectly  conscious 
of  her  own  danger,  though  1  can 
scarcely  call  it  by  that  term,  for  she 
hails  it  as  a  merciful  and  gradons 
release  from  much  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering.   Her  mind  is  quite  resigned, 
and,  with  the  exosption  of  ourselves, 
she  has  bidden  adieu  to  all  her  earthly 
friends;  but  although  death  wears 
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to  her  the  aspect  of  «  welcome 
friend,  to  those  who  have  watched 
her  with  our  love,  and  our  alternate 
hope  and  fear,  oh !  it  comes,  even 
now,  when  months  have  elapsed 
since  hope  left  us,  still  a  hitter  trial." 
Her  tears  were  flowing  fast;  Mr  Wes- 
ton cleared  his  throat  several  times, 
and  tried  to  speak,  hut  unahle  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  he  rose  hastily, 
ahd  left  the  room.  Mrs  Weston 
now  offered  to  conduct  me  to  her 
Iriend.  I  followed  in  silence,  for  I 
am  a  hushand  and  a  father,  and,  he- 
sides,  I  am  a  very  weak-hearted  old 
fellow.  As  we  ascended  the  stairs,  we 
met  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  and 
all  wore  the  expression  of  heartfelt 
sorrow:  we  entered  the  chamber 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  the  temple  of 
Death ;  but,  oh  God  1  what  a  victim 
he  had  chosen!  Supported  by  pillows 
in  her  bed,  sat  the  loveliest  fe- 
male I  had  ever  beheld;  but  the 
moment  we  opened  the  door,  Mr 
Charles  Weston  (a  younger  brother^ 
was  reading  a  prayer  to  her,  suited 
to  her  expecting  the  summons  to 
meet  her  Maker.  One  hand  rested 
on  his  shoulder,  and  she  listened 
with  eves  beaming  gratitude  and 
hope;  ner  colour,  at  our  entrance, 
flushed  bright  and  soft  as  the  rosy 
tint  of  the  summer  sun,  now  just 
sinking  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
lovelii^  of  that  vermilion  gleam 
was  beautifidly  contrasted  by  the 
.marble  whiteness  of  her  brow,  which 
was  ^aded  by  very  dark  hair.  Per- 
haps in  the  days  of  youthful  happi- 
ness those  eyes  of  melting  softness 
had  been  bright  and  sparkling ;  nay, 
her  whole  countenance  appeared  as 
if  it  had  once  been  of  that  loveliest 
order,  when,  at  the  glance  of  a£^ 
tioD  or  kindness,  the  smile  is  lighted 
up,  which  seems,  like  the  rainbow, 
to  brighten  even  the  darkest  hour 
with  joy  and  love.  Now  all  that 
dazzling  light  was  gone,  but,  in  its 
stead,  was  the  far  more  touching  and 
tender  fldeam  of  niety  and  resi^a- 
tion.  You  will  think  I  am  dweUing 
long  on  her  personal  appearance,  my 
dear  Sir ;  but  had  you  seen  it,  you 
would  have  felt,  as  I  did,  that  such 
a  sight  could  be  expected  but  once. 
It  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  At 
her  feet,  on  the  bed,  was  a  little  girl 
in  the  hanpy  thoughtlessness  of  in- 
iant  h^altb;  she  was  busily  emj^yed 


in  arranging  some  flowers  that  woe 
scattered  on  her  lap,  and  near  her. 
Now  and  then  she  raised  her  little 
eyes  to  her  mother,  but  smiled,  un- 
conscious that  the  look  which  then 
bent  so  fondly  on  her  was  about  to 
be  withdrawn  for  ever :  as  she  saw 
me,  she  crept  closer,  and  hiding  her 
laughing  face  in  the  folds  ol  the 
clothes  over  her  mother's  boaom,  soon 
fell  asleep.   I  approached  Mrs  Tern- 

eeton,  and  put  a  few  questions  to 
:r,  by  which,  and  feeling  her  pulse, 
I  found  that  ere  the  morning  would 
again  dawn  on  that  world,  A  whidi 
1  saw  the  fairest  ornament,  she  would 
be  sleeping  that  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking.    Never  did  I  experience 
so  bitterly  the  inutility  ci  all  mortal 
science,  when  the  fiat  has  gone  forth 
from  the  EtemaL   I  suppose  my  eye 
was  moistened,  or  my  countenanoe 
told  too  plainly  what  was  pasung  in 
my  mina,  for  the  dear  sufferer,  torn* 
ing  on  me  a  look  inexpressibly  sweet 
and  holy,  said,   <'  I  shall  soon  be 
happy :  is  it  not  so,  my  dear  Sir? 
Do  not  be  cruel  enough  to  hide  from 
a  prisoner  the  tidings  of  approaching 
freedom."    Then  observing  the  ex- 
pression of  ansuish  in  Mrs  Weston's 
face,  she  took  ner  hand,  and  jrasiiu; 
it  to  her  heart,  said, ''  My  dear  frieo^ 
I  am  going  to  my  Creator,  to  pray 
that  he  will  redeem,  for  his  poor  hel]^ 
less  creature,  the  vast  debt  she  owes 
you.    None  but  He  can  repay  you 
for   goodness  of  which  the  world 
knows  not,  and,  even  told,  would 
seem  incredible.    Think  not  that  I 
am  leaving  you  unmoved;  no, — there 
are  moments  when  my  w^  soul 
dings  with  agonizing  fondness  to 
those  beloved  friends  wno  have  strew- 
ed these  hist  few  steps  of  my  wesir 
path  with  blessings^  but  oh  !  think 
that  where  I  am  going,  you  will  short- 
ly join  me ;  and,  instead  of  the  frail, 
sinful  mortal,  brdcen-hearted  from 
the  unkindness  of  those  who  should 
have  protected  me,  you  will  find  me 
happy,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
Heaven.  YesrsheirnKseededycIsip- 
ing  her  hands  and  looking  up,  (vhue 
her   eye   had  somethinff  in  it  of 
heavenly  expression.)  ''  I  do  tni^  v^ 
my  Recieemer,  that  he  has  pardoned 
my  many  sins,  and  that  ere  this  t<K 
morrow  I  shaU  be  in  His  presence." 
She  stopped,  quite  exhaiuted,  aad- 
her  heaa  sunk  on  her  pillow.  I  gavf 
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her  a  cordial/' and  ih6  renTed.  A 
servant  entensd  for  the  chnd,  who 
was  still  asleep.  Mrs  Weston,  pale  as 
death  herself,  Irat  composed,  and  tear- 
less, stood  supporting  Mrs  Templeton, 
and  now  lifted  the  slumhering  in- 
fant ;  but  in  doing  so,  the  child  woke, 
and  turned  eagerly  to  her  mother. 
Mrs  Templeton  b^;ged  it  might  be 
laid  for  a  moment  m  her  arms,  and 
bending  down,  she  imprinted  a  long 
kiss  on  its  forehead ;  and  as  the  lov- 
ing babe  twined  its  little  soft  arms 
ronnd  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  the  first  tear  I  had  seen 
her  shed  dropped  silently  and  alone 
upon  its  cheetc.  "  Farewell,  mv  sweet 
child,"  she  said,  *'  for  I  shall  never 
again  look  on  you ;  may  your  life  be 
longer  and  happier  than  your  mo- 
ther's, and  may  you  never  cease  to 
love  and  bless  those  bounteous  pro- 
tectors, who  have  made  that  mother's 
dying  hour  a  joyful  one,  by  promi- 
sing to  watch  over  you !" 

The  child  clung  closely  to  her^ 
and  with  much  difficulty  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  be  removed  by  the 
poor  girl,  who  was  crying  bitterly. 
Mr  Weston  and  his  brother  were 
both  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Mrs  W.  and  myself  were  on  each 
aide  of  the  dying  Mrs  Templeton,' 
who  requested  us  all  to  kneel,  and 
to  join  with  her  in  a  last  prayer. 
We  complied,  and  Mr  Charles  Wes- 
ton, in  a  voice  which,  in  spite  of  all 
his  eSatts,  would  falter,  prayed  long 
and  fervently.  When  he  stopped, 
she  again  thanked  and  blessed  tnem 
for  their  long  kindness  to  her ;  "  and 
now,"  she  continued,  taking  the  hand 
of  each  of  the  gentlemen,  "  I  must 
say  to  you  also,  my  good  friends, 
farewell !  My  breaUi  is  fast  short- 
ening, and  I  have  yet  to  pray  for 
those  dear  ones  that  are  far  from 
roe,  and  I  must  pray  too  for  my 
husband.  I  am  well,  thou  dear,  re- 
spected^  best  of  friends.  Do  not 
grieve  for  me.  A  few  vears  will 
soon  roll  on«  and  we  snail  meet 
again  in  that  blest  land,  where  the 
widced  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  endeavour,  by  the  consolations 
of  that  religion  of  which  you  both 
so  tmly  prove  your  profession  by 
your  practice^  to  comfort  my  poor 
mother  for  the  loss  of  a  child, 
whom,  though  erring,  she  «o  fondly 


loved.  She  has  already  dfaidc  deep« 
ly  of  the  cup  of  affliction ;  but  on ! 
tell'  her,  had  she  seen  the  death -bed 
of  her  poor  broken-hearted  Con« 
stance,  she  would  have  felt,  that,  in 
religion,  sorrow  loses  its  sting- 
death  and  Uie  ffrave  their  victory. 
My  little  one  wiU  smile,  perhaps,  on 
the  coffin  of  her  mother  soon ;  but 
a  time  will  come  when  she  will 
weep,  for  I  know  you,  my  friends 
and  comforters,  will  teach  her  to  love 
that  mother's  memory,  whose  last 

rayers  will  be  for  her  happiness." 
urged  her  earnestly  not  to  agitate 
herself,  by  continuing  to  talk,  as  my 
fears  were  stronglv  excited  lest  the 
decayed  vessels  oi  her  weak  frame 
should,  by  bursting,  render  her  dis« 
solution  painful  and  sufibcating.  She 
thanked  me  tenderly,  and  giving  her 
hand  to  Mr  Weston,  repeated  only 
the  word  "  Farewell !"  The  bro- 
thers pressed  the  thin  white  fingers 
to  their  lips,  and  taking  each  other's 
arm,  left  the  room  without  a  word. 
At  Mrs  Templeton's  earnest  request, 
I  then  candidly  told  her  the  time 
she  would  probably  last,  and  which 
exceeded  not  a  few  hours.  With  a 
smile  of  humility,  gratitude,  and 
joy,  she  received  Uie  awful  intelli- 

fence,  and  crossing  her  hands  on 
er  bosom,  said  meekly,  '*  Thy  will, 
O  Lord,  be  done!" 

Durinff  the  whole  scene,  Mrs 
Weston  had  uttered  not  a  word; 
but  as  I  gave  my  opinion  to  her 
friend,  a  pallid  hue  stole  over  her 
features*  and  she  shuddered.  I  of- 
fered, nay,  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  her,  and,  after  some 
resistance,  succeeded,  for  I  dreaded 
the  effi^ct  of  her  expiring  on  her 
invaluable  friend  Mrs  Weston ;  but 
the  latter  having  quitted  tis  for  a 
few  minutes,  returned  with  a  coun- 
tenance changed  to  placid  resigna- 
tion and  composure.  She  spoke 
cheerfully  even,  both  to  myself  and 
Mrs  Templeton,  and  arranging  the 
pillows  of  her  friend,  we  nad  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  yield 
to  a  soft  and  gentle  slumber.  Mrs 
Weston  now  urged  my  leaving  them, 
as  she  perceived  my  own  bealA 
was  far  from  good,  and  my  spirits 
most  powerfully  affected.  I  consent- 
ed to  seek  some  rest  in  another  room, 
but  not  to  quit  the  house.  When  I 
descended  the  stairs,   Mr  Weston 
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CiUed  me  into  ihe  di]iiiig-p«rloiir« 
and  requested  my  opinion  if  Mrs 
Teropleton  were,  really  as  near  ber 
end  as  she  believed.  I  told  biro  I 
feared  sbe  would  not  see  tbe  mom-» 
ing.  He  sigb^  deeply,  and  begged 
me  at  all  events  to  see  her  early 
the  following  day.  I  retired,  and  at 
last  tbe  morning  dawned,  but  she 
was  gone !  Mrs  Weston  bad  remain- 
ed by  ber,  and  after  sleeping  quietly 
for  two  hours,  sbe  awoke  much  re- 
freshed, and  conversed  gaily  with 
her  friend  for  some  time.  She  talk- 
ed not  of  illness,  nor  of  tbe  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  later  years,  but 
of  scenes  in  her  early  youth,  when 
she  had  known  sorrow  only  by  name ; 
l>ut  at  length  these  brought  her  to 
think  on  one  whom  she  bad  loved, 
and  on  another  whom  she  had  mar^ 
riedf  and  she  became  melancholy 
and  thoughtful,  yet  still  she  consi- 
dered herself  so  much  benefited  by 
a  sleep  more  tranquil  than  any  she 
had  enjoyed  for  many  months,  that 
she  said,  smiling,  ''  Perhaps,  I  shall 
live  to  trouble  you  yet  longer,  my 
kind  nurse."  She  entreated  Mrs 
Weston  to  leave  her  as  soon  as  she 
should  again  sleep ;  but  that  lady, 
having  letters  to  write,  remained  by 
her  bed-side,  while  she  slept  quiet 
as  an  infant  on  the  breast  of  its 
mother.  About  midnight,  Mrs  Wes- 
ton thought  she  might  caU  tbe  nurse, 
(who  had  been  tidcing  some  hours 
sleep,)  and  retire  herself  to  rest. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  door  with 
this  intention,  she  heard  her  friend 
sigh  deeply,  and  the  sigh  was  ac- 
companied by  a  low  fluttering  noise, 
like  the  wing  of  some  sweet  bird.  She 
stopped^istened  ;  but  all  was  again 
still ;  she  retamed,  however,  to  the 
hedf  thinking  the  pillow  might  have 


tank  too  low :  a  candle  waa  in  her 
hand ;  and  as  ahe  withdrew  the  r«r- 
tain,  it  gleamed  on  the  face  of  Mn 
Templeton ;  but  there  was  a  change 
in  that  face ;  the  spirit  had  fled !  I 
was  immediately  called,  and  I  foond 
her  head  resting  still,  in  tbe  peaceful 
attitude  of  profound  sleep,  on  ber 
pillow.  The  colour  had  not  quitted 
ner  cheek,  nor  the  smile  her  lips, 
and  she  looked  **  the  loveliest"  still* 
for  it  was  that  first  hour  of  death,  so 
beuitifully  described  by  one  who  has 
now  passed  through  that  hour  hini« 
self.  But  the  lingering  hope  that  die 
had  only  fainted  was  soon  removed. 
GraduaUy,  the  never-to-be-miataken 
hue  of  the  grave  crept  over  that  beau- 
tiful clay,  and  I  left  her  friend  to 
indulge  her  long-restrained  feelii^ 
in  the  soothing,  painful  relief  of  tears. 
Some  day  I  will  tell  you  her  early 
history,  which  was  confided  to  me 
by  Mrs  Weston,  and  is  one  of  those 
pathetic  tales  which  tbe  children  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  think  fictitious, 
for  they  cannot  imagine  them. 

Whether  mv  readers  will  partici- 
pate in  mv  fedings  1  know  not,  but 
my  friendly  acouaintance  had  excited 
an  interest  by  his  litde  story,  which, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  made  me  . 
silent  and  thoughtful  for  many  hours 
after.  He  bad  hinted  that  the  sorrows 
of  Mrs  Templeton  were  occasioned 
by  a  husband,  and  1  will  not  tire  out 
your  patience  by  enumerating  the 
many  reflections  such  a  consideration 
brings  with  it  to  tbe  mind  of  a  man 
of  feeling :  how  many  miseries  have 
tbe  faithlessness  of  one  sex  occasion- 
ed in  tbe  fond,  confiding  heart  €ft  wo- 
man !  But  enough  ;~6hould  this 
please  any  of  my  readers,  the  Doc- 
tor's promised  sequel  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten by  L.  A. 
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Mkv  do  not  cease  to  be,  what  time  they 
dies 
We  say  bat  that  their  pilgrimage  Is 

o'er; 
Their  bark  is  ihatterM,  bat  they've 
gsin*d  tbe  shore— 
The  peaceful  shore— of  iminortality. 
Where    triumph  waits,  with  happiness 

and  joy. 
And  bUae  celestial  reigns  for  evermore. 
Oh  I  there  we  thaU  forget  the  world's 
rode  roar. 


Oar  sighs  and  tears,  'mid  nrasSc  of  eter- 
nity I 
With  scenes  for  ever  brightening  on  oar 

view, 
Ei\ioymeot'8  fhir  hand  still  man  bestowing 
Than  we  can  wish  for— Plcawire  ever  new 
Shall  bliss  rain  from  ber  gokl  cop  orcr- 

flowing, 
With  all  we  pris'd  on  earth  for  love 
and  truth, 
There  ahall  we  Uoom  in  an  Immortal 
youth*  JL 
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These  were  all  remarkable  men. 
They  have  all  occupied  a  throne*, 
though  they  were  not  all  born  to  it ; 
and  they  have  each,  at  intervals,  en- 
grossed a  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  their  reigns  are  now 
historical  epochs.  During  their  lives 
they  agitated  mankind ;  and  however 
questionable,  in  general,  may  he  the 
legacies  they  have  left,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  they  have  bestowed  an 
invaluable  bequest  of  experience. 
The  worst  of  rulers  cannot  withhold 
this;  it  survives  in  spite  of  them ; 
and  evil  thus  becomes,  in  one  sense, 
the  source  of  good. 

Too  much  influence,  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  an  age  or  coun- 
try, is  ascribed  to  individuals.  There 
are  many  events  beyond  their  con- 
trol, which  act  sometimes  silently, 
sometimes  in  convulsions;  which  may 
occasionally  be  traced,  provided 
against  it,  or  taken  advantage  of, 
but  which  being,  in  general,  supe- 
rior to  individual  exertion,  most 
powerfully  employed,  modify,  divert, 
or  absorb  it.  Individuals  are  thus 
carried  by  the  current,  and  they  can, 
at  roost,  but  shew  their  skill  in  ex- 
erting, subject  to  it,  a  subordinate 
influence.  But  it  is  equally  an  error 
to  deny  the  effect  of  individual  in- 
fluence on  nations.  The  instances 
may  be  few,  but  are  authenticated : 
Henry,  Cromwell,  Louis,  Buona- 
parte, were  each  a  commanding  spirit 
and  a  lex  loquens  to  his  time  and  coun- 
try. Of  such  men  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  permanent  influ- 
ence; for  theirs  (except,  perhaps, 
Henry's)  is  that  influence  which  is 
derived  from  power,  and  "  is  oft  in- 
terred with  their  bones :"  unlike  the 
influence  resulting  horn  moral  or  in- 
tellectual greatness,  which  time  only 
sanctions  and  hallows.  But  upon 
this  subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  we 
are  not  at  present  to  enter,  although 
we  may  on  some  future  occasion: 
we  confine  ourselves,  in  this  paper, 
to  a  more  humble  task,  and  pro- 
pose merely  to  select,  for  comparison 
or  contrast,  a  few  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  each. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  we  may 


advert  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  influence  we  have  spoken 
of  was  acquired.  Louis  sucoseded 
to  his  power  as  to  an  inheritance. 
Henrv,  though  bom  a  prince,  was 
schooled  so  far  in  adversity,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  maturity  of  age  that 
he  had  the  prospect  of  being  what  he 
afterwards  became.  Cromwell  and 
Buonaparte  owed  nothing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance and  opportunity  of  birth. 
They  began  their  career,  each,  when 
the  elements  of  a  revolution  having 
gathered  strength  and  consistency, 
were  ready  to  burst  forth.  Thev 
had  each  comparatively  but  smaU 
influence  in  setting  it  in  motion, 
and  the  latter  less  than  the  former. 
They  were  not,  then,  guides,  but  fol- 
lowers ;  instead  of  influencing,  they 
were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Had  they  appeared  in  other 
days,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  one 
might  have  lived  a  country  gentle- 
man, or  provincial  magistrate,  and 
the  other  moved  a  subaltern  officer, 
and  neither  been  heard  of.  Oppor- 
tunity solicits  where  genius  would 
fail  to  track.  It  is  in  revolu- 
tions, when  the  ordinary  barrierg 
are  broken  down, — when  privilegea 
no  longer  exist, — when  custom  has 
ceased  to  be  respected, — when  the 
prize  is  to  be  wrestled  for,  that  ta- 
lent, which  might  have  slumbered 
unknown  to  its  possessor,  comes  forth 
and  burns.  An  anomaly  attends 
revolutions;  they  originate  from 
grievances— -from  restraints  on  free- 
dom— ^from  tjrranny.  They  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  individuals;  con- 
cert becomes  necessary — ^it  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  emancipation  which 
all  aim  at — the  want  of  unity  is  felt 
—dissensions  follow  ;  and  the  revo- 
lutionist, possessed  of  a  liberty  which 
he  cannot  use,  and  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  a  burden,  disposes 
of  it  to  the  most  aspiring  bidder 
whomcircumstanceshave  called  forth^ 
and  willingly  submits  to  a  servitude, 
the  choice  of  his  o^ru  freedom*  There 
are  exceptions,  no  doubt;  but  the 
English  Revolution  of  that  day,  and 
the  French  of  ours,  are  of  that  num- 
ber.   Yet,  ending  as  they  did,  in 


*  It  it  scarcely  worth  wblle,  with 
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the  same  way,  namely  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  despot,  the 
prevailing  spirit  observed  in  Uiem, 
and  to  which  we  have  said  Cromwell 
and  Buonaparte  yielded  themselves, 
was  as  dinbrent  as  possible  in  the 
two  countries.  The  English  desired 
a  reform,  and  freedom,  no  less  in 
church  than  in  state.  The  French 
had  no  religious  grievances  to  com« 
plain  of.  An  excess  of  religion — a 
morose  and  gloomy  enthusiasm,  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  men  who  in 
England  demolished  the  fabric  of 
church  and  state ;  and  prayers  were 
as  frequent  in  their  mouths  as  arms 
4n  theur  hands,  and  were  alternately 
resorted  to^though  not,  perhaps, 
with  the  same  efficacy — for  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemies.  A  total 
absence  of  religion,  both  of  the  feel- 
ing and  the  forms,  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bevolution  in  France. 
Religion  was  proscribed,  and,  alongst 
with  it,  all  its  restraints.  What  re- 
mained was  the  omnipotence  of  phi- 
losophy,—that  is,  the  omnipotence 
of  psssions  and  appetites.  Amidst 
such  phenomena  and  agency,  Crom- 
well and  Buonaparte  mounted  to 
supreme  power. 

Seen  at  the  height  of  power,  they 
were  both,  more  or  less,  military  ru- 
lers, ilm^t/ton  was,  of  course,  the  com« 
mon  link  in  their  character.  Henry, 
early  trained  in  the  camp,  was  an  ac- 
tive soldier,  after  he  had  reached  the 
crown.  His  scheme  for  overturning 
the  ancient  European  establishment 
of  states,  and  forming  one  grand 
commonwealth — the  Christian  re- 
public— ^is  well  known,  and  deserved- 
ly pronounced  chimericaL  It  never 
could  have  been  realised.  As  wdl 
might  it  be  expected,  that  a  man 
would  stand  quietly  by  and  see  his 
household  upset,  new-modelled,  or 
curtailed,  at  the  nod  and  for  tbegra« 
tification  of  a  rival,  m  that  this 
scheme  should  have  been  entertained 
and  acted  on.  It  shews,  however, 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  under 
a  thin  veil,  discovers  the  ambition  of 
his  views.  It  is  an  aphorism,  that  it 
**  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think  of 
commanding  the  end  without  endi^ 
rin^  the  means:"  and  we  shall  not  err 
far  m  saying,  that  it  is  also  a  spledsm 
connected  with  power,  that  it  con- 
ceives prcnects,  which,  however  will- 
ing; \o  cn4ui«  Ae  means,  it  can  po* 


vide  none  adequate.^  This  sdiemeb 
the  more  remarkable,  as  ^  genoil 
features  of  Henry^s  admimttratiaa 
were  prudence,  caution,  and  die  pio- 
secution  of  what  was  useful  ana  at* 
Uinable.  How  far  the  grasping  de- 
sires of  Crpmwell  mightnave csnied 
him  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Not  a  soldier 
bv  profession,  but  called  to  be  so  by 
circumstances,his  talent  for  command 
was  %i  once  seen ;  consummate  ad^ 
dress  towards  those  with  whom  he 
was  to  act,  and  those  whom  he  wsi 
to  lead, — the  coolest-foresig^t,— die 
most  prompt  decision,— the  bddeit 
es^ecutiop, — the  most  profound  hypo- 
crisy ;  such  an  union  could  not  fiil 
to  acquire  him  ascendency,  and  thej 
were  qualities  to  preserve  and  extend 
it.  TVee  kingdoms  were  futject  it 
his  feet,  and  great  as  the  conqaett 
was,  we  would  not  say  that  the  mea- 
sure of  his  ambition  was  satisfied. 
Could  England — the  supposition  is 
rather  a  fanciful  one— again  ba?e 
established  herself  on  the  continent, 
we  mean,  have  regained  any  of  her 
ancient  possessions,  (although  we  sre 
not  of  those  who  Uiink  the  acqaisi* 
tion  would  have  been  desirableij  his 
was  the  hand  to  have  directed  the  en- 
terprise  and  succeeded.  Itwssluf 
poucy  to  be  feared  abroad,  and  cer- 
tainly at  no  time  did  England  main- 
tain a  higher  attitude  in  her  foieigD 
relations  than  under  hie  government. 
**  Quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell  f 
and  wehasard  the  conjecture,  that  it 
was  more  the  difficulties  arising  from 
his  insular  situation,  than  want  of 
inclination,  that  limited  his  views, 
and  prevented  his  carrying  his  smis 
abroad.  There  was  no  courtly  alli- 
ance, no  ancient  connection,  no  vene- 
rated landmark,  to  restrain  him ;  th^ 
position  in  which  he  had  jdaoed 
himself  testified  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  such  checks  if  they  existed— cr 
how  utterly  they  were  forgotten.  Nor 
were  inducements  wanttng ;  for  it 
is  in  war,  and  struggles,  and  irasiness, 
that  an  adventurer  advances  his  for- 
tunes and  establishes  his  power.  It 
is  then  that  he  is  felt  to  be  pecessary. 
In  the  calm  there  is  small  scope  for 
popular  qualities ;  the  title  to  pre- 
eminence begins  to  be  questipned| 
and  jealousy  and  undermiungfoUow. 
These  truths  were  not  strangers  to 
Cromwell ;  nor,  on  the  other  band, 
would  it  haye  been  difficult  to  find  prev 
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texts  OA  which  be  might  hare  ground- 
ed and  jmraued  a  continental  war: 
with  8udi  indttcemento,  if  he  did 
not  move  in  the  track  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  shall  not  ascribe  it  to  the 
d^ciency  of  will.  As  to  the  ag- 
grandizing views  of  Louis,  they  are 
sufficiently  known  in  the  extent  of 
his  wars,  the  coalitions  formed  to 
check  him,  the  cdebrity  of  his 
military  school,  and  the  fame  of  Eu- 
gene and  Marlborough.  Of  Buona- 
parte's ambition  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  speak ;  it  overleapt  itself. 
Connected  with  it,  however,  we 
may  say  a  few  words  on  a  part  of 
his  pohcy,  on  which  we  have  heard 
some  discussion,  namely,  that  pnr- 
soed  with  reference  to  Spain.  The 
u^ustifiable,  wicked,  and  treach« 
cfous  nature  of  the  aggression  has 
sever  divided  opinion.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  Buonaparte  has  been 
Uamed  by  those  who  are  for  the  most 
part  his  admirers,  for  the  slack  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  war  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  those  who 
thought  lightly  of  French  power, 
{guided  by  his  hand,  or  whose  patriot- 
ism would  msgnifv  the  resources  and 
energiesof  £ngiand,itwas  maintained 
that  this  was  a  drawn  contest  between 
France  and  England,  from  which 
the  former  retired  vanquished.  In 
neither  of  these  views  we  concur; 
they  both  seem  equally  unfounded^ 
and  to  proceed  on  a  mistaken  idea  of 
Buonaparte's  policy.  Buonaparte,  of 
all  military  leaders,  was  tne  least 
chargeable  with  remissness  and  delay, 
in  providing  and  using  the  necessary 
means,  where,  in  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  despatch  was  an  object 
The  seizure  of  Spain  was  an  act  suffi- 
ciently congenial  to  his  spirit.  It 
gratified  his  love  of  domimon,  and, 
m  oomunction  with  the  colonies,  it 
oflered  strong  temptation  to  hb  ra- 
pacity. We  know,  however,  that 
be  was  not  prepared  for  the  degree 
of  resistanoe  which  the  prqject  ex- 
perienced, and  he  had  misgivings  as 
to  its  policy.  But  he  was  embarked, 
— Britain  was  in  the  field ;  and  as 
it  suited  neither  his  temper  nor  his 
views  to  retire,  it  became  his  business 
to  make  the  most  of  circumstances. 
Next  to  the  acquisition  of  power  in 
his  own  person,  the  humbling  of 
BriUin  was  the  object  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts ;  the  whole  oourse 
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qf  his  policy— of  his  continental 
system— -nad  reference  to  this.  But 
England  was  not  vulnerable  in  the 
same  way  as  the  continental  states ; 
and  when  she  eneaged  in  the  Spanish 
contest,  he  saw  uiat  she  was  in  a  si- 
tuation to  be  the  instrument  of  her 
own  exhaustion.  He  might  have 
poured  into  the  country  one  of  those 
vast  masses  of  men  with  which  he 
overwhelmed  other  states,  (the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  beins;  at 
one  time  in  his  hands,)  and  by  a 
single  great  effiirt  terminated  the  war. 
But  this,  while  it  would  have  given 
him  possession  of  SfMun,  would  have 
left  the  power  of  Britahi  unbroken  ; 
her  commercial  and  maritime  re- 
sources would  have  continued  un- 
shaken; and  in  those  points  where 
his  jealousy  was  ever  alive,  she  would 
still  have  neen  formidablej  On  the 
other  hand,  by  protracting  the  wao 
by  just  keeping  us  in  check,  he  im- 
posed on  us  the  continued  burden  of 
a  foreign  war,  sunk  us  in  debt,  and 
gradusBy  but  surely  undermined 
our  strength ;  Spain,  meanwhile,  be* 
ing  a  prey  that  he  calculated  could 
not  escape  him.  The  event  fell  out 
otherwise,  but  firom  causes  contem- 
plated by  neither  party,  and  which 
England  certainly  was  not  entitled  to 
calculate  on,  whatever  merit  she  may 
derive  firom  her  perseverance. 

Returning  to  points  of  character, 
we  need  seiffcely  pause  to  sav,  that 
Henry^  Cromwell,  Louis,  Buona- 
parte, had  each  their  full  share  of 
courage  and  boldness.  Theirs  was 
the  "  will  to  dare,  and  the  power  to 
do."  No  qualities  are  more  popular 
with  the  multitude,  which  is  attract- 
ed by  any  community  of  feeling  and 
conduct  shewn  bv  superiors ;  those 
qualities  are  condderea  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  the  existence  of  them, 
coupled  vrith  rank,  blinds  equally  to 
better  and  worse  tonalities.  Henry's 
courage  was  constitutional  and  for« 
ward.  Danger  seemed  to  have  charms 
for  him.  He  never  shunned  it— rather 
courted  it.  His  person  was  more 
than  once  in  the  meet  imminent  dan- 
ger; and  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  model  of  the  gallant,  unhesi- 
tating courage  of  the  old  cavalier. 
With  Cromwell,  the  end  to  be  gained 
was  the  Uiing  to  be  considered.  Oal- 
lantrv,  for  itself,  he  despised.  He 
had  the  strongest  confidence  in  him« 
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Klf» — an  English  hardihood,  a  reli- 

§iou8    enthusiasm,    caricatured,   no 
oubt,  and  mixed  with  some  hypo- 
crisy, but  existing  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  hesitation.     In  {he  struegle, 
he  was  as  firm  and  cool  as  he  hadbe* 
fore  been  provident  and  wary.    Yet 
his  courage,  on  one  occasion,  did  not 
escape  question;  at  Marston  Moor 
he  IS  said  to  have  even  deserted  his 
command:  but  this  is  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  rival ;  and  besides  its  im- 
probability, with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  die  whole  tenor  of  his  after 
life.    Buonaparte's  temperament  dif- 
fered from  that  of  both.     In  the 
game  he  played,  unnecessary  exno- 
sure  of  himself  was  no  part  of  nis 
tactics,  and  mere  courage  he  consi- 
dered a  secondary  quality :  so  it  wiU 
always  be  considered  v^ere  the  stake 
is  not  for  fame,  but  for  a  present 
substantial  purpose.  He  lived  among 
dangers,  and  while  he  steadily  en- 
countered them,   he  never  did  so, 
trusting  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
or  to  tne  excitement  and  strained  ex- 
ertion of  the  moment.    Yet  of  him, 
too,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was 
courageux  contre  le  danger  plus  que 
mmtre  le  malheur.    To  hd  sure,  it  is 
tlie  judgment  of  one  who,  as  she  had 
no  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  does 
not  speak  of  him  with  much  calm- 
ness.   We  allude,  our  readers  know, 
to  Madame  de  Stfiel,  who  says  of 
him,  that  at  the  battle  of  Marengo 
he  rode  about  slowly,  sunk  in  de- 

r'r,  hanging  his  hc^d,  and  leaving 
issue  to  fortune :  as  it  has  been 
stated,  regarding  other  battles  in 
Italy,  that  he  gained  them  in  spite 
of  himself.  We  believe  there  is  more 
point  than  truth  in  snch  remarks, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Baron 
Jomiai,  on  these  much-discussed  mi- 
litary operations,  may  be  safely  set 
against  them  ;  although  in  emergen- 
cy, where  coc^ness  and  decision  were 
Beeessary,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
was  inferior  to  Cromwell.  Nor  do 
we  diink  that  the  latter  would  have 
acted  aa  he  did,  at,  and  after  Wa- 
terloo; although,  under  any  guid- 
ance, the  issue  of  that  mighty  com- 
bat could  not  have  been  materially 
different. 

If  we  turn  to  religious  sentiments, 
the  contrast  is  broader.  Extremes 
Ate  said  to  meet  in  reD^;ado8and  oon- 


Terts.    Henry  presents  Uiespec^ade 
of  a  verv  active  Protestant  becoming  a 
very  tolerant  Catholic ;  a  phenome- 
non, we  are  aware,  capable  of  expla- 
nation, without  setting  it  up  as  an 
exception  to  the  genend  obeeryation, 
by  simply  supposing,  that,  as  his  Pro- 
testantism was  not  altogether  the  re- 
Bvdt  of  investigation  and  principle, 
so  neither  was  liis  Cathcdiosm  very 
lively  or  deep-rooted.     Henry,  bow- 
ever,  was  too  good-natured,  whatever 
faith  he  had  been  nursed  in,  ever  to 
have  been  a  bigot.    If  he  had  not 
been  a  king,  and  too  far  removed 
from  the  proper  application  of  an  or- 
dinary familiaritv  of  expreaaioii,  look- 
ing to  his  speculative  religioua  pro- 
ctples,  we  should  have  called  him  mm. 
easp  souL    The  disputation  prevkms 
to  his  conversion,  and  the  whole  ce- 
remony attending  it,  we  feel  to  be  a 
burlesque,  and  not  a  very  agreeaUe 
one ;  for  however  little  the  power  of 
religion  is  owned,  no  one  willingly 
associates  it  with  state  trifling.    The 
policy  of  the  step  is  quite  another 
thing ;  Henry  gratified  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  the  state,  (for  the  Pro- 
testants were  then  a  party,)  and  in 
this  the  too  ready  pliability  was  over- 
looked.   He  had  Sully's  approbation, 
which  we  do  not  wonder    at;  for 
though    the  Minister   retained   his 
^testantism,  his  state  maxims  were 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  their  strict-' 
ness.    He  had  no  great  faith,  how- 
ever, in  the  sincerity  of  Henry's  pro- 
fession, and  he  mentions  his  surprise 
at  seang  him  one  day,  when  in  a  si- 
tnation  of  peril,  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  which  gave  him,  he  says,  a 
higher  idea  of  his  Catholic  devotioQ 
than  he  before  entertained.    Crom- 
weU  professed  to  be  an  Independent 
in  reugion,  as  he  went  near  to  make 
himself  in  povrer.    Liberty  of  oon- 
sdence,  and  liberty  of  worehip,  was 
his  creed.    A  constant  and  humble 
worshipner,  an  assiduous  searcher  for 
divine  illumination,  he  possessed  an 
unhesitating  confidence  in  himself — 
was  ready  to  anticipate  the  spiritual 
answer,  if  ever  he  expected  it — and 
acted  on  tio  light  but  tnat  of  his  own 
mind.    The  cumbersome  forms  of 
devotion  in  which,  with  his  party, 
he  indulged,  never  stood  in  the  way 
of  action;  Aey  were  employed  by 
him  as  means  not  to  be  neglected, — 
rather  because  they  were  congenial  to 
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his  own  mind,  than  hecaose  they  were 
DeoetMry  in  the  management  of 
others.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  form 
was  assumed;  but  there  was  a  charac-* 
toristic  substratum, — for  Cromwell's 
religious  feeling  was  a  strange  com- 

Cound  of  humility  and  presumption, 
ypocrisy  and  enthusiasm ;  liberal 
in  Its  profession,  intolerant  in  its  prac* 
tice,  and  employing,  in  the  expres- 
non,  a  wearisome,  canting,  incom- 
urehensible  jargon.     Louis  s  religion 
Bad  ito  source  in  his  fears.     The 
daye  of  mistresses  and  priests,  he  was 
alternately  sinning   and    repenting. 
The  recurrence  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Chtirch  was  the  signal  for  repent- 
ance,  and  the  interval  between  them 
tiie  season  of  triumph  to  the  mis- 
tresses.   To  these  alternations  is  to 
be  traced  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, ending  in  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz ;  and  also,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  infamous  treaty 
between  him   and  Charles  II.,  by 
which  the  latter  became  a  stipendiary 
of  France,  and  bartered,  as  far  as  he 
eould,  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
England.  But  religion,  seldom  deep- 
ly seated  at  courts,  had  no  place  at 
the  court  of  France  of  that  day.  Not 
to  profess  it  was  criminal;  but  to 
connect  the  practice  with  the  pro- 
fession, was  a  thing  that  would  have 
been  regarded  as  monstrous :  Louis 
•et  the  example,  and  he  was  too  great 
a  monarch  not  to  be  followed.  Buona- 
iMute  was  a  fatalist*, — a  devoted  be- 
liever in  destiny,  and  pre-eminently 
80  in  the  glories  of  his  own  destiny. 
He  was  ameteor-star  that  was  to  set, 
as  it  had  risen,  in  splendour.     From 
the  acts  of  his  whole  life,  we  see  him 
to  have  been  without  religious  feel- 
ing, and  scarcely  to  have  acknow- 
ledged any  thing  superior  to  his  own 
will.       His  disdain  and  scorn  for 
other  men^  further  than  asinstru- 
ments  for  his  use,   were   feelings, 
which,    directed    towards   religion, 
created  a  repugnance  to  the  submis- 
siveness  implied  in  it.    He  could  see 
it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  a  means 
of  insuring  the  submission  of  others : 
witness  the  catechism  of  his  Oalli- 
can  Church,  where  obedience  to  the 
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Emperor  is  set  down  as  the  first  of 
duties.  A  disciple  of  Islamism  at 
the  Pyramids,  the  plunderer  of 
churches,  the  jailor  of  the  Pope,  the 
restorer  of  the  Gallican  Church,  join- 
ing in  the  English  service  during  the 
passage  to  St.  Helena,  he  declares,  in 
nis  conversations  there,  that  he  was 
not  conscious  of  possessing  any  reli- 
gious feeling ;  that  he  considered  the 
absence  of  it  an  advantage  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  that  he  would  have 
brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  He  seemed  to  hold  it 
as  something  constitutional, — a  dis- 
position existing  in  some  men,  and  ab- 
sent in  others,  (of  whom  he  was  one,) 
independent  of  the  will ;  an  idea  cor- 
rect as  to  degree,  but  not  absolutely. 
As  respected  himself,  he  sums  up 
his  views,  by  saying  diat  his  reason 
was  always  too  strong  for  religion. 
Thus  philosophic,  however,  he  was 
not  in  all  things  without  a  shade  of 
superstition  :  he  had  his  happy  days^ 
as  Cromwell  had  too,  and  omens  in 
his  campaigns  were  not  overlooked. 

Great  susceptibility  in  regard  (o  the 
other  sex  Bacon  calls  theti^eo^  passion, 
and  he  says,  '*  great  spirits,  and  great 
business,  do  keep  out  of  it."  Judged 
by  this  test,  Henry  would  almost  be 
found  wanting:  nor  did  he  escape 
the  troubles  of  those  whose  irregula- 
rities fall  under  the  observation  of  a 
wife  not  disposed  to  admit  divided 
empire.  He  felt  the  inconvenience ; 
and  he  would  willingly  have  escaped 
it,  but  not  at  the  price  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay.  Yet  Henry  did  not 
neglect  busmess ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  remarkable  for  assiduity ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  he  nad  me- 
rits to  entitle  him  to  be  classed  a- 
roong  great  spirits.  Like  Cesar,  he 
was  a  compound  of  singular  qualities, 
et  admisii  Venerem  curis  et  miscuit 
armis.  The  philosopher's  subsequent 
remark  is  more  to  the  purpose :  **  I 
know  not  how,  but  martial  men  are 
given  to  love ;  I  tbink  it  is  but  as 
they  are  given  to  wine;  for  perila 
commonly  ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasure." 
We  have  already  alluded  to  Louis's 
amorous  disposition;  how  it  beset 
him,  and   how   it  struggled  with 


*  This  must  be  taken  upon  the  authority  of  the  writer.  Las  Cases  positively  de- 
nies that  Napoleon  was  a  fatalist,  and  in  his  report  of  a  conversation  at  St  Helena 
gives  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Ex-emperor  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  ftee- 
will.— JPrfttor. 
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ether  feeliBgs ;  uid  be  mav  be  said  to 
have  inherited  it  from  his  family.  In 
this  point  Cromwell  and  Buonaparte 
showed  no  weakness. 

The  circumstances  of  the  public 
life  of  the  latter  enable  us  to  con- 
template them  from  a  point  of  view 
which  does  not  occur  with  respect  to 
the  other  two.  They  were  each  tempt- 
ed by  the  offer  of  a  crown>  though 
the  prize,  or  rather  the  name,  was  only 
obtained  by  one  of  them.  Now  in  a 
situation  so  singular — so  far  removed 
from  any  thing  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
observe  a  similarity  of  deportment. 
The  tetnptation^  the  greatest  that 
could  be  ofi^ed  to  human  wishes,  in 
which  ambition  had  any  share,  was 
infinitelv  alluring.  It  presented  it- 
self in  the  shape  of  a  gift,  but  a  gift 
obviously  not  to  be  proffered  until 
there  existed  the  power  and  inclina- 
tion to  take  it.  But  to  the  stimulus 
there  was  an  opposing  consideration: 
mankind  are  not  a  little  ruled  by 
names,  and  they  do  not  willingly  (by 
name,  at  least)  acknowledge  a  master 
in  one  whom  they  have  considered 
an  equal.  Hence  we  should  expect 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  ambition  ac- 
companied bv  a  large  share  of  cau- 
tion, and  veiled  under  expressions  of 
diffidence,  unmerited  elevation,  scru- 
ples, the  necessity  of  yieldine  to  the 
course  of  events,  and  sudi  like. 
Much  of  this,  accordingly,  we  recog- 
nise in  the  picture.  Cromwell  co- 
quetted with  the  offer — spoke  of  his 
unworthiness,  his  scruples — heard 
with  humility  the  committee  sent 
to  confer  with  him — failed  to  be 
persuaded  by  their  discourse—de- 
clined the  offer, — and  was  disappoint- 
ed that  more  urgencv  was  not  used. 
He  had  more  than  tne  power  of  an 
English  monarch,  but  the  name  roost 
covetously  desired  he  thought  it 
unsafe  to  assume,  looking  to  the  con- 
sequences  which  so  glaring  inconsis- 
tency might  produce  among  the  in- 
struments of  his  power — the  army. 
His  address  to  the  committee  is  much 
too  bng  for  insertion.  Buonaparte's 
response  had  the  same  hypocrisy, 
but  the  moment  was  more  favour- 
able: '' II  m'en  coute  beaucoup  de 
me  placer  ainsi  en  evidence ;  j'aime 
mieux  ma  situation  actuelle.  Toute- 
fois  la  continuation  de  la  republique 
n'est  plus  possible^  on  est  blas^  sur 


cegeore-la;  je  crois  one  let  Francois 
veulent  la  royaut^.  J*avois  d'abord 
pens^  k  rappeler  les  vieux  BouiboDs; 
mais  cela  n  auroit  fait  que  les  perdre 
et  moi  aussi.    Ma  conscienoe  roe  dit 

3u'il  faut  a  la  fin  nn  homme  a  la  tele 
e  tout  oeci:  cependant  peutetre 
vandroit^il  mieux  encore  attendre. 
J'ai  vieilli  la  France  d'un  stede  de- 
puis  quatre  ans:  la  liberty  c'est  ud 
Don  code  civil,  etles  nations  modenes 
ne  se  soucient  que  de  la  propriety 
Cependant  si  vous  m'en  croyes,  non- 
mez  une  comite,  organisez  la  consti- 
tution, et  je  voutf  Je  dis  natmdle- 
ment,  ajouta-t-il  en  souriant,  preoei 
precautions  contre  roa  tyrannic,  pre- 
nez  en  croyez  moi."  The  most  ss- 
siduous  study  of  Machiavel  could 
have  produced  nothing  more  fiQisbed 
than  this. 

In  one  other  particular  we  take  die 
two  tc^ther :  Cromwell, "  the  ssgest 
of  usurpers,"  was  the  roost  prosiog, 
tiresome,  tortuous,  and  incompre- 
hensible of  writers  and  speakerB. 

**  His  thooghts  were  theorems,  hit  worii 
a  problem* 

As  if  he  thought  that  mystery  would  en- 
noble *em.*' 

Take  the  following  extract  from  bti 
discourse  to  the  Crown  Committee, 
which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole: 
'*  I  say,  I  would  be  understood,  tbtt 
in  this  argument  I  do  not  make  pa- 
rallel betwixt  men  of  a    difierent 
mind,  and  a  parliament  which  sfasU 
have  their  desires.     I  know  there  is 
no  comparison,  nor  can  it  be  oi^ged 
upon  roe,  that  my  words  have  the 
least  colour  that  way,  because  the 
parliament  seems  to  give  liberty  to 
roe  to  say  any  thing   to  you,  ss 
that  that  is  a  tender  of  my  humble 
reasons  and  judgment  andopioiooof 
them ;  and  if  I  think  they  are  sack 
and  such,  and  will  be  such  to  them, 
and  are  faithful  servants,  and  wiH  be 
so  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  the 
legislative  wherever  it  is.    If,  I  sty, 
I  should  not  tell  you,  knowing  their 
minds  to  be  so,  I  should  not  be  faith- 
ful ;  if  I  should  not  tell  you  so  to  the 
end,  you  roay  report  it  to  the  parlia- 
roent."    The  committee,  it  must  be 
allowed,  if  they  could  report  any 
thing  from  such  a  speech,  were  men 
of  penetration.    They  would  find  it 
easier  to  state  the  retult,  which  diey 
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yet  in  all  that  concerned  atyle^  bow 
different  was  Buonaparte  I  He  is 
always  clear,  vigoroos,  rapid,  and 
sententious.      With    something   of 


would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching, 
than  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Cromwell's  connection  with 
the  sectaries  of  the  day  might  be 
•apposed  to  have  shed  its  obscuring 
iofluenee  on  his  style,  and,  partly,  it 
mig^t  be  thought  matter  of  design 
to  speak  thus  mystically  for  the  better 
oonoealing  his  real  views.  Thii 
would  account  for  occasional  obscu- 
rity, but  not  for  that  which  we  dis- 
cover in  all  that  he  wrote  or  spoke. 
But  whatever  solution  may  be 
Adopted,  the  fact  is  indispensable, 
that  he  was  voluble  without  clear- 
ness, wordy  without  being  profound, 
and  mysterious  without  having  any 
thing  to  ooQceaL  ^*  Iq  soul  so  like,^ 


bombast,  his  bulletins  and  addresses 
to  his  armies  were  admirable  for  their 
spirit  and  brevity ;  and  in  his  con- 
versations at  8t.  Helena,  who  does 
not  acknowledge  the  clearness,  terse- 
ness, and  depth  of  his  remarks  ?  His 
promptitude  of  style  is  equal  to  his 
promptitude  in  action ;  the  one  fully 
reflects  the  other ;  while  the  style  ii 
Cromwell  stands  in  broad  opposition 
to  his  character,  except  in  one  solitary 
particular — his  devotional  exercises. 
We  stop  at  present,  to  resume  the 
suliject  at  some  future  occasion. 


THX  TWELVE  NIGHTS. 


A  Takffom  the  German  qfthe  Baron  Carl  Von  HWg, 
^  I  CAN  assure  you,  my  dear  mas-    more  noises^my  father  ordered  him 


ter,"  said  John,  as  he  went  on  with 
the  story, ''  that  infernal  noise,  which 
has  been  at  rest  now  so  long,  has 
broke  out  again  this  year  worse  than 
ever — 1  myself  last  night—" 

*'  Well,  you  saw  something,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  chief  master  of  the 
forests ; "  come,  let's  hear  all  about  it 
»what  wasit?" 

''  No,  8b,  I  did  not  see,  to  be 
aure,  but  then  I  heard  it." 

'^Oh !  A«an/ it— aye theoldstory— 
and  when  one  asks  what  has  been 
heard,  it  turns  out  to  be  some  hol- 
low knocking — or  a  rattling  of  diains, 
&& — we  know  all  about  that  already, 
—John,  vou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.' 

**  But,  my  dear  master,  when  I 
heard  it  with  my  own  ears — '* 

"  Never  mind  yunx  ears-— they 
have  played  you  false— eyes,  ears, 
nose,  evCTy  thing  deserts  a  man 
when  he  is  once  fairly  terrified — he 
hears,  sees,  and  smells,  exactly  as  his 
fright  makes  him.  And  now  let  us 
have  done  with  this  nonsense ;  you 
know  I  am  sick  of  it — I  could  lay 
my  life  ^e  whde  turns  out  to  be  the 
work  of  som^  wretched  cat,  or  a  few 
martins.  I  remember  my  father 
(rest  his  soul!)  was  once  annoyed 
with  some  of  Uiese  noises.  He  put 
a  pair  of  good  hounds  into  the  ghost's 
room,  and  next  day  we  had  a  whole 
fiunily  of  martins  lyinff  on  the  floor. 
Some  time  after,  a  blockhead  of  n 
scrvaat  todt  il  into  his  head  to  hear 


to  receive  twenty  strokes  with  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails.  I  remember  the 
whole  hunt  turned  out  to  witness 
the  execution.  After  that  we  heard 
no  more  of  ghosts." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  John,  grinning, 
"  nobody  would  care  to  see  any,  after 
such  a  reception."  He  saw,  however, 
it  was  needless  to  contest  the  matter  at 
the  time:  "  besides,"  thought  John. 
*<thonghitroar  and  bellow,  what  then? 
The  wing  is  uninhabited,  we  need  not 
disturb  ourselves  about  the  matter." 
With  this  reflection,  which  he  kept 
to  himself,  the  old  man  left  the 
room.  He  found  several  peasants 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  who 
had  business  with  Schirmwald,  the 
head  forest-master's  Secretary,  and 
returned  to  announce  them  to  his 
master. 

"  Send  the  SecreUry  here,"  said 
he.  '<  He  is  not  in  the  office,"  said 
John ;  <'  I  saw  him  stepping  across 
the  court,  with  his  music-books,  to 
Miss  Eleonora's  room,  more  than  an 
hour  ago.  I  daresay  they  are  sing- 
ing or  playing  together,  for  he  was 
there  the  whole  of  yesterday  after- 
noon. ShaU  I  call  him  ?"  The  Baron 
muttered  to  himself. 

<'  The  devil  has  certainly  sent 
that  cursed  smooth-faced  versemaker 
into  my  house.  To  think  that  this 
pale,  moonshine-looking  countenance 
of  a  fellow,  without  religion,  and 
without  conscience,  should  make  iu 
way  into  a  girl's  heart,  and  such  a 
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girl  us  my  Eleonora.  And  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  for  hiiD^  the  uoble^  excel- 
lent Saalburg  should  be  forgotten  ? 
Oh,  woman!  woman! — But  1  will 
expose  the  fellow — I  will  open  her 
eyes-— or  my  name  is  not  Neideck." 

'ilie  Baron^  who  had  a  bad  cus- 
tom of  speaking  before  he  thought, 
was  promising  more  than  he  found 
it  easy  to  perform.  He  was  com- 
pletely the  slave  of  his  daughter 
Eleonoraj  a  beautiful  girl,  the  image 
of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  en- 

{oyed  eighteen  years  of  uninterrupted 
lappiness.  Whatever  Eleonora  chose 
to  command  was  done ;  he  found  it 
impossible  to  refuse  her  a  single  re- 
quest, or  to  make  use  of  a  harsh 
word  towards  her.  He  saw  the  ne- 
cessity, however,  of  exerting  himself 
at  present,  and  determined  that 
Schurmwald  abould  leave  the  house 
the  moment  that  Saalburg,  who 
had  been  fixed  on,  even  from  his 
childhood,  as  the  husband  of  his 
daughter,  should  arrive.  '*  Once 
let  me  see  her  Saalburg's  wife," 
thought  he,  "  and  all  will  go  welL" 

The  door  opened.  Tall  and  slen- 
der, with  something  of  a  sorrowful 
and  solemn  expression  in  her  coun- 
tenance, Eleonora  Von  Neideck  en- 
tered the  room.  Her  dignified  air, 
her  dark  clustering  locks,  shadowing 
her  pale  countenance,  and  falling  on 
her  shoulders,  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance rather  of  a  sybU  than  the 
daughter  of  a  German  nobleman. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  grace  which 
characterized  her  ipovements,  an  at- 
tentive observer  might  perceive  some- 
thing of  a  theatrical  cast-^an  affected 
elevation  of  language  and  manner, 
which  in  some  measure  impaired  the 
impression  which  the  fint  glance 
was  calculated  to  produce.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  robe,  fitted 
closely  to  her  figure,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  bv  a  rich  gold  band 
and  clasp.  Long  white  plumes  trailed 
downwards  from  her  dark  hat,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  a  riding-switch. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  my  daughter  }" 
said  old  Neideck,  feeling  his  resolu- 
tion melting  away  at  the  sight  of  this 
beautiful  vision.  "  To  the  free  air," 
answered  Eleonora ;  '^  I  come  to  kiss 
your  hand."  **  Oh,  you  are  going 
to  ride,"  said  the  father ; — '*  quite 
alone?"  ««  Schirmwald  goes  with 
me;  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
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hensions."  «  Really !"  <<  He  who  onoe 
saved  me,"  continued  Eleonora  with 
dignity,  raising  her  dark  meUndioly 
eyes  to  heaven,  *<  who,  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life  preserved  mine,  may 
well  be  allowed  to  accompany  me  ia 
a  short  ride." 

The  chief  keeper  of  his  Mijesty's 
forests  bit  his  lips.  *'  Saalbuig," 
said  he,  "  will  be  here  immediatdy." 
"  You  told  me  so  yesterday.*'  ♦*  He 
loves  you,  Eleonora."  "  You  told 
me  that  too."  "  And  what  will 
you  say  to  him  if  it  is  so  ?"  "  j 
will  tell  him  the  truth."  "  Of  coarse 
— but  what  is  thai — yes  or  no?" 
«  No, father."  "  No  I  by  Heaven!" 
He  stopped  for  a  moment.  "  Yea 
do  not  love  Saalburg  ?"  *'  Not  st 
aU."  "  You  love, — you  love,— whtt 
the  devil  is  the  use  of  going  sboat 
the  bush — ^you  love  this  Schirmwsld. 
Is  it  not  so?"  '*  It  is  so,"  aid 
Eleonora,  casting  her  eyes  down. 

'^  No,  ffirl!  It  is  not,  it  shall  not 
be  80^1  wall  bear  it  no  longer.  Yoa 
forget  your  own  honour  and  uune. 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  house:  yo« 
sit,  and  sing,  and  harp,  and  make 
verses  together  continually.  At  first, 
I  was  pleased  at  vour  intercooise,  for 
I  thought  it  mignt  be  a  means  of  im- 

E roving  your  taste  for  music :  1  sl« 
>wed  the  man  who  had  been  yov 
preserver  to  be  the  compauon  of 
vour  amusements  and  your  walki; 
but  I  could  not  have  suspected  tbst 
your  infatuation  could  ever  have  pro- 
ceeded to  this  length,  and  I  wm 
to  warn  you,  lest  the  warning  itsdf 
might  increase  the  danger ;— sad 
thus  it  is  that  you  reward  my  deUcsqr 
and  my  confidence!  Leonors,  jon 
know  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  ex« 
press — vou  know  I  bate  all  oompal* 
sion,  all  unnecessary  exertion  of  sn- 
thority;  but  make  up  your  mIinL 
dismiss  Schirmwald — marry  Ssal» 
burg." 

"  Never,  father,— my  heart,  mjr 
whole  existence,  are  SchirmwaUV 
''He  is  a  miserable,  deceitful 
wretch."  "  Calumny— calumny— *J 
is  the  lot  of  the  great  and  the  good." 
"  I  have  proofs,  my  daughter."  "Foi^- 
geries,  framed  by  the  malice  of  bM 
enemies."  "  But  when  you  resd 
the  pape«»— "  "  I  shall  not  believe 
them.'* 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Toe 
Baron  resumed—''  Promise  iD^  ^ 
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least,  that  BaaUMng^"  '<  O  lee,  fin^ 
thex,"  said  Eleonora,  intemiptiDg 
theieqaesty  **  ate  how  impatiently 
my  pony  arches  h»  delicate  neck, 
and  beats  with  his  hoofs  on  the 
ground  to  call  me !  And  this  cleav> 
sparkling  sun,  and  this  bine  heaTen, 
'and  cTery  thing  so  smiling,  I  can 
stay  no  longer.' 

She  was  gone.  In  a  few  roomente 
the  Baron  saw  her  flying  through 
the  gate,  with  Schirmwald  by  her 
side.  ''  Thei^e  they  go/'  cried  the 
old  nan,  «  and  I  am  left  alone."  A 
tear  gathered  in  his  eye.  ''  Accursed 
delusion,  that  thus  expels  from  the 
heart  its  best,  and  purest,  and  dear- 
est feelings !" 

He  continued  in  deep  thought,  till 
the  sound  of  a  carrii^e  awakened  him 
from  his  reverie.  He  looked  down 
into  the  court.  A  cavalier  sprung  out 
^  Saalbuig !"  cried  the  ola  man,  in 
an  extacy  of  delight ;  'Mt  is  he  him- 
self!" and  he  ran  down  stairs  like 
lightning. 

''Wdoome,  my  dear,  excdlent  young 
friend— welcome !  Whom  have  you 
brought  with  you  ?"  "  Frau  von  Reh- 
field,  most  excellent  forest-master  i^' 
*'  Is  it  possU)le?  What!  rojr  sister, 
and  Miss  Rose,  and  Miss  Lise,  aud 
aU  of  them!"  ''Dear  brother," 
*'  Dear  uncle,"  resounded  from  all 
ndes.  ''Paul,  Christian,  John," 
bawled  Neideck ;  "  where  are  all  the 
fellows?" 

The  whole  household  soon  sur- 
rounded the  carriage,  and  found 
ample  employment  in  unloading  its 
contents.  Besides  the  human  inha- 
bitants of  the  ponderous  vehidb,  a 
cat,  two  lap-dogs,  a  canary  Inrd  in  a 
eage,  and  a  whole  pile  of  trunks  and 
band-boxes,  were  dug  out.  At  last, 
however,  the  whole  party  were  safely 
landed. 

"  Where  is  Leonora — where  is 
our  dear  cousin  ?"  cried  all  of  them, 
speaking  at  once.  Her  father  was 
just  commencing  an  apology,  when 
ahe  galloped  up  to  the  door.  She 
weleomed  her  visitors,  and  while  she 
thus  gave  way  to  the  natural  ease  of 
di^Kwitton,  she  was  enchanting.  Saal- 
borg  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  her  beauty.  She,  too,  seemed 
at  first  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
raw,  wild  stripling  changed  into  a 
handsome  man ;  but  that  emotion 
aesmed  to  disappear,  and  she  t/oak 
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no  further  neiioe  oi  biro.  The  ik- 
ther  seemed  only  to  admire  him  the 
more.  His  graceful  figure,  his  coun- 
^^tenanoe,  in  which  sweetness  was 
blended  with  firmness,  his  good  hu- 
mour and  strong  feeUng,  tempered 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  en- 
chanted the  old  man.  He  was  de- 
termined that  no  other  person  should 
be  ^e  husbsnd  of  £leonora,  and  felt 
almost  distracted  with  anxiety,  till 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ling  him  how  matters  stood.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  young 
man  was  as  impatient  as  himself 
But  what  were  Saalburg^s  feelings, 
when  the  Baron  informed  him,  that 
all  the  old  ties  of  youth  between  him 
and  Eleonora  were  dissolved,  and  that 
another  now  possessed  her  afi^tions ! 
Pride  and  anser  contended  in  his 
heart,  when  he  learned  who  it  was 
that  Leonora  thus  preferred  to  him. 
But  Saalburg  was  prudent,  as  well  as 
noble  and  honourable.  Before  decid- 
ing on  his  plans,  he  wished  to  kno^ 
from  the  Baron  whether  there  vras 
any  thing  to  be  hoped  for.  Nddeck 
told  him,  that,  during  the  disturb- 
ances occasioned  by  the  war,  Leonora 
had  been  sent  to  reside  with  a  rela- 
tion in  town,  the  young  wife  of  old 
Count  Horst ;  that,  during  her  r^l- 
dence  there,  the  round  of  idle  amuse- 
ments in  which  she  mingled,  the 
fiatteries  to  which  she  was  constantly 
exposed,  and  the  infiuence  of  fashion- 
able example,  had  entirely  altered  the 
native  artlessnessand  modesty  of  her 
character.  The  tenderness  of  her 
feelings  had  disappeared, — she  had 
become  cold  and  affected, — the  coun- 
try wearied  her, — the  afi^ction  of  her 
father  she  seemed  to  receive  almost 
with  Indifi^nce;  she  was  also  at 
that  critical  period  when  the  heart 
must  have  employment. 

By  powernil  recommendations, 
Schirmwald  had  contrived  to  get  ad- 
mittance into  her  father's  house.  He 
had  heard  of  her  beauty  and  her  for- 
tune, and  was  resolved  to  hazard 
every  thing  to  make  the  lady  his  own. 

Neideck  had  received  more  than 
one  anonymous  intimation  of  his 
views,  but  he  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  partly  because  he  be- 
lieved it  almost  impossible  that  Eleo- 
nora could  forffet  Saalburg,  or  give 
pain  to  her  father  by  any  opposition 
te  his  choice^  and  partly  because  he 
4C 
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thought  it  ttill  more  improhable  that 
any  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  man  ai  Scnirrowald. 
And  yet  this  Schirmwald,  vain,  ig- 
norant, selfish,  and  (as  he  had  more 
lately  had  occasion  to  discoTer)  un- 
principled, had  succeeded,  by  an  af- 
fectation of  peculiar  softness  of  man- 
ner, and  a  pompous  display  of  fine 
feeling,  in  captivating  the  unsuspect- 
ing heart  of  Leonora. 

It  happened,  also,  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  that  Schirmwald,  during 
one  of  his  walks  near  the  castle,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Eleonora 
from  the  attack  of  a  marauding  ruf- 
fian, who  had  assaulted  her  in  the 
wood.  From  this  moment,  the  heart 
of  Eleonora  seemed  to  rIow  with  the 
fire  of  affectionl  ^e  seemed  to 
think  that  even  the  warmest  iove  to- 
wards her  deliverer  could  scarcely 
repay  the  service  she  had  received. 
She  would  no  longer  hear  of  her 
marriage  with  Saafburff.  She  ad- 
mitted the  goodness  of  nis  disposi- 
tion,— but  he  wanted  mind,  and 
mind  alone  could  make  her  happy. 

«  My  dear  Saalburg,"  said  the 
Baron,  as  he  concluded  his  recital, 
''  so  stands'the  case.  You  see  you 
have  little  to  hope.  Eleonora's  cna- 
racter,  and  the  strength  of  this  pas- 
sion, make  me  fear  that  opposition — " 
"  Would  be  in  vain,"  cried  Saalburg; 
"  you  know,  my  dear  father,  that 
passion  was  never  cured  by  contra- 
diction. If  it  is  possible  to  win  back 
Eleonora's  heart,  it  can  only  be  by 
taking  care  that  not  the  smallest 
symptom  of  my*design  should  ap- 
pear. Promise  me  then  not  to  allude 
m  any  way  to  our  union.  My  re- 
lationship will  account  for  my  stay- 
ing here  a  month  or  two.  In  that 
time,  1  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  I  have  to  expect" 
^  The  Baron  promised  the  strictest 
silence  on  the  point,  and  after  agree- 
ing to  communicate  to  each  other 
any  thing  that  should  happen,  they 
separated. 

At  Neideck,  every  one  was  master 
of  his  time.  The  Baron  went  about 
his  ordinary  employments,  without 
concerning  himself  about  the  move- 
ments of  his  guests,  to  whom  an  ex- 
cellent library,  a  billiard-room,  and 
every  convenience  for  walking,  rid- 
ing, or  hunting,  offered  a  constant 
fund  of  amusement.    From  break<* 


fut-time,  when  they  all  mh  together, 
every  one  might  employ  himself  at 
he  pleased  until  two,  wlien  the  soond 
of  tne  hunting-horn  summoned  then 
to  Uble.  They  enjoyed  equal  liberty 
during  the  afternoon,  til!  they  met 
again  at  eight  o'clock  to  tea. 

Saalburg  saw  Eleonora  daily,  and 
met  her  with  an  air  of  comporare 
and  indifference.  During  their  rides, 
in  which  he  occasionally  accompanied 
her,  he  was  attentive,  but  not  offi- 
cious ;  and  he  seemed  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  marked  distinctioD 
with  which  she  treated  Schirmwald. 
Thus  the  connection  between  them 
seemed  to  have  subsided  into  the 
calm,  easy  intercourse  of  mere  ae> 
quaintance  and  politeness.  The  annt 
and  the  young  ladies,  however,  were 
not  disposed  to  take  the  matter  so 
coolly,  and  Saalburg  found  consider- 
able difiSculty  in  prevailing  on  them 
to  be  silent,  as  to  the  long-propoied 
union,  and  to  leave  him  quietlj  to 
mature  his  plans. 

One  evening,  he  observed  that  EIeo> 
nora  had  evidently  been  weeping' 
Her  eves  appeared  inflamed,  and  da- 
ring tne  wnole  evening  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  her  into  oonvena- 
tion. 

He  soon  ascertained  the  cause  from 
Neideck.  The  Baron,  he  found,  had 
taken  Schirmwald  soundly  to  task, 
and  had  told  him  decidedly  that  he 
might  look  for  another  situation.  Ill 
humour,  and  searcdy-conoealed  in- 
dignation, sat  upon  the  Seeretarv'i 
brow  when  he  appeared  at  taU^ 
and  Eleonora  seemed  to  share  hii 
feelings.  Saalburg  gave  up  every 
thing  for  lost 

Grieved  to  the  heart  at  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Baron's  impatience,  he 
left  the  room.  It  was  the  dose  of  a 
winter  afternoon,  aa  he  directed  his 
steps  towards  the  waste  and  dreary 
pane  that  surrounded  the  castle.  The 
snow  crisped  and  crackled  under  hk 
feet,  in  the  clear  frosty  air.  The 
winter  wind  rustled  through  the  bare 
boughs  of  the  willows,  where  the 
ice-flakes  now  hung  in  place  of  the 
vanished  leaves.  The  deep,  melan- 
choly stillness  of  Nature  harmonised 
with  his  dejection.  In  this  thought- 
ful mood  he  continued  to  sauuta  oa 
till  he  reached  a  grove  of  dark  pioes, 
under  whose  boughs,  still  green 
amidst  the  surroundisg  desoUtioa,  a 
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Uttle  hennlUge  had  been  erected,  in 
which  a  figure,  dressed  like  a  hermit, 
and  moT^  by  some  machinery  in 
the  floor,  had  been  placed  by  the 
Baron.  Saalbnrg  entered.  Scarcely 
had  he  set  his  foot'in  the  little  chapel, 
when  the  figure  rose  from  its  knees^ 
nodded  its  head,  and  opened  the 
large  book  which  was  lying  before  it. 
Aware  as  he  was  of  Uie  deception, 
Saalburg  stepped  back  involuntarily. 
At  that  moment  his  eye  rested  on  a 
folded  paper  placed  between  the 
leaves  of  the  book.  He  opened  it. 
**  A  secret  correspondence"  was  the 
first  idea  that  occurred  to  him.  But 
what  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
recognised  Eleonora'shand,  and  read 
the  contents  of  the  paper !  "  The 
idea  of  availing  yourself  of  die  com- 
mon superstition  of  the  Twelve 
Nights  IS  excellent.  You  Fust, 
and  I  the  Lady  Venus !  The  ter.* 
ror  in  which  the  whole  family  will 
be  placed  will  render  it  unnecyysry 
for  us  to  employ  any  other  disguise 
than  a  white  mantle.  We  shall  take 
the  road  which  tradition  ascribes  to 
the  ghoatly  visitors.  Let  it  be  your 
care  to  provide  horses.  On  new- 
ym^s  night  at  twelve  I  shall  leave 
ny  chamber.  The  charge  of  imita- 
ting the  uproar  of  the  spirits  1  leave 
to  you." 

Saalburg  stood  for  a  moment  to 
consider.     The  letter  he  saw  must 
be  allowed  to  reach  its  destination. 
Schirmwald,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
caU  for  the  paper,  and  he  determined 
to  continue  m  ambush  till  he  should 
make  his  appearance.    He  pulled  a 
withered  branch  from  a  tree,  climb- 
ed up  into  one  of  the  tall  pines  that 
overhung  the  hermitage,  and  efikced 
the  traces  of  his  footsteps  behind 
him.      It  was  twilight  before    any 
tiling  occurred  to  break  the  silence 
around  him.    At  last  a  footfall  was 
heard,  but  it  sounded  heavily,  likethat 
of  some  labourer  or  servant    "  The 
devil  himself,"  cried  a  coarse,  roug^ 
voice  from  below,   "  the  devil  him- 
seLT  only  could  find  his  letters  in  this 
dark  hole ;  and  after  aU,  that  ras- 
cal of  a  Secretary,  perhaps,  will  never 
pay  the  postage.     Prepare  a  horse 
lDdeed,^it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  tidk.    He  rides  off,  and  leaves  me 
to  settle  aeoovnto  behind  him.    But 
I  am  not  toeh  a  fool  as  that,  nei- 
ther." 


Lightly  and  slowly  Saalburg  g^d- 
ed  down  the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree. 
The  fellow  had  already  pressed  the 
spring  on  the  fioor,  and  the  hermit 
had  opened  his  book.  At  that  in«- 
stant  Saalburg  seised  him  by  the 
throat,  pressing  him  with  a  giant's 
strength.  "  Silence,  villain,  or  1  will 
bury  this  dagger  in  your  breast. 
You  are  lost,  if  1  give  you  up  to  jus- 
tice. I  am  the  Baron  Saalburg.  Be 
candid;  tell  me  every  thing ;  conceal 
nothing,  and  I  promise  you  twenty 
ducats." 

"  O  God!  yes,— noble  Baron," 
whined  out  the  poor  wretch, ''  I  will 
confess  every  thing, — I  am  the  poor 
woodman  in  the  village,^— for  God's 
sake  let  me  go, — ^you  squeese  my 
breath  out." 

"  Not  a  step  till  I  know  every 
thing,"  said  Saalburg,  throwing  the 
Btrupgllng  villain  to  the  ground,  and 
placing  his  dagger's  point  against  his 
oreast ;  "  spcik  this  instant ;  and  if 
you  dm  to  betray  me  to  the  Secre- 
tary, by  my  soul  I  will  strike  von 
dead  like  a  dc^  and  accommodate 
your  wife  and  <»ildren  with  lodgingt 
for  life  in  the  town  prison." 

The  man  then  confessed  he  had 
been  emploved  by  the  Secretary  to 
bring  him  tne  billet,  and  had  been 
ordered,  next  night,  at  twelve  o'cl6ck, 
to  have  a  horse  saddled,  and  waiting 
behind  the  great  oak  in  the  park.  As  . 
soon  as  the  Secretary  should  come  up 
to  him  with  a  lady  veiled,  and  should 
give  the  word — "  Give  me  the  cas- 
ket," he  was  to  rush  out,  throw  a 
mantle  over  her  head,  and  carry  her 
into  a  neighbouring  thicket,  where 
he  was  to  leave  her.  He  was  then 
to  meet  the  Secretary  next  day  in 
Kirchberg,  across  the  borders,  and 
receive  his  reward. 

'^  And  how  came  the  Secretary  to 
entrust  vou  with  this  commission  ?" 
inquired  Saalburg. 

«  Oh  !  because  I  was  engaged  in 
the  former  business."  "  What  was 
that?" 

*'  About  half-a-year  ago,  he  made 
me  purchase  a  uniform,  and  place 
myself,  according  to  his  directions,  in 
the  thicket  near  the  Ellerbacher  road. 
When  Miss  Eleonora  came  past  the 
thicket,  during  her  evening  walk,  I 
sallied  out,  and  ran  up  to  her,  ex- 
claiming, '*  Gold !  gold  1"  Imme- 
diately Schirmwald,   as  had  been 
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•moged,  ctme  ilyit^  vpi  9!od  attack- 
ed roe ;  I  took  to  flight.  EleoDorm 
called  htm  her  presenrert  her  good 
mngtL  The  Secretary  obtained  the 
whole  credit  of  having  taved  bcr« 
He  got  all  he  wanted*  I  got  nothing. 
When  I  demanded  my  pay,  he  told 
me  I  was  «  year's  rent  in  arrear  to 
my  lord,  and  that  if  I  held  my 
temgae,  he  would  give  me  credit  for 
it  in  the  reckonin^^if  not,  he  would 
have  me  thrown  into  prison.  What 
could  I  do  ?  For  the  sake  of  my 
wife  and  children  I  was  compelled 
to  be  saeBt." 

*'  You  are  a  pair  of  precious  ra^ 
cals,"  said  Saalbuig ;  '^  confound  me 
tf  I  know  which  most  deserves  the 
nllows.  *^  Who  is  the  lady  whom 
Uke  Secretary  is  to  bring  along  with 
him  to-morrow  night?"  **  God 
knows,'  said  the  woodman ;  "  some 
mistress  or  other ;  he  has  as  many  as 
there  are  sands  on  the  sea  shore.**     * 

Saaiburg  breathed  more  fredy,  as 
he  felt  Aat  the  exposure  of  this 
snetch  was  now  so  Bear.  **  Take 
this  letter/'  said  he,  «« to  the  Secre* 
Cny,  Mid  teU  him  every  thing  is  ar« 
raiuped.  To  i^w  you  that  I  intend 
to  &op  i«y  word,  tite  this  purse.  If 
fou  betray  me,  you  know  what  you 
«Dd  years  have  to  expect.  If  you  are 
hoMst,  yoo  shall  reoeive  your  t/dnrn* 
hiited  reward  fnm  me,  the  day  utter 
»ew-year's-4ay,  at  the  castle. 

Saaiburg  ^len  let  the  man  go,  who 
departed  with  strong  protestations  of 
his  honest  intentions.  He  himself 
Ktoned,  slowly  and  nensively,  to  die 
castle,  digesting  in  his  own  mind  hb 
phm  of  operations. 

During  tea,  he  kept  his  attentton 
Ixed  on  fileonora,  whose  evident  jun« 
«ation  did  not  escape  his  notice.  Tne 
conversation,  this  evening,  happened 
<o  turn  on  the  great  aaitiquity  o£  the 
casde,  and  thestrange-kokins;  odlos« 
sa]  statue  of  Fust  von  Neideck,  over 
the  entrance,  whidi  looked  as  if  it 
4iad  been  set  up  there  to  ^ghten 
away  all  visitors.  "  Oh  !  my  dear 
undb,"  cried  RosaUe,  **  is  it  really 
trae  that  Sir  Fust  and  the  Lady  Ve- 
nus walk  about  the  castle  ?  Wehave 
eiftered  already  on  the  twdre  holy 
nights,  and  every  evening  I  am  ia  an 
agony."  **  Stuff— nonsense — oon- 
^mmded  lies,*'  muttered  ^d  Nei- 
deck.  "Btot,  uncle,"  resumed  the 
^hetinale  young  lady,  ''  my  aunt'a 
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( merely  say,  that  there  are 
nd  alanns  In  the  house,  da- 


maid — "  "  Aye,  no  doubt,  she  knows 
a  great  deal  more  of  what  takes  ^ace 
in  my  castle  than  I  do."  Rosalie  wss 
silent  for  a  moment.  Her  unde  re> 
sumed,  in  a  milder  key,  **  Wett,  tdl 
us  what  she  saw  ;  I  see  you  are  dy- 
ing to  be  out  with  it."  "  Noting, 
uncle,  but  she  heard—"  *<  Ho,  bo! 
heard ;  the  old  story  exactly.  1  widi 
to  God  I  could  hear  no  more  of  it  r 

"  But,  brother,"  cried  Frao  von 
Rehfield,  who  had  been  lonnng  for 
some  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, "  if  there  is  really  notkiag 
in  it,  why  put  yourself  in  sadi  a  pss. 
lion  ?  People  will  think  some  familj 
secret  is  concealed  under  it  The 
aervants  i 
noises  and  t 
ring  the  twdve  alghta,  and  wanij 
thope  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  sOp 

**  Aye  but  there  is,  good  sister— I 
have  no  wish  that  the  aflbirs  of  my 
house  diould  form  die  subject  of  con- 
versation in  every  aldioose.  If  tbii 
lolly  is  not  put  an  end  to,  thebh)ek- 
heads  will  go  on  IHgfateniBg  one  sa- 
other  to  death  with  their  eonflpandcd 
AoBt  stories.  Besidea,  I  Bnd  that 
they  make  a  handle  of  this  toexems 
m  diousand  faults  and  disorders." 

*'  My  dear  Baron,"  said  Saalborf^ 
amiling,  ''  I  have  little  or  no  bshif 
in  stories  of  the  kind.  But  thst  wf 
may  know  at  least  wlnrt  traditkNi  ical- 
iy  says  about  the  matter,  I  dial 
fen  had  better  tell  us  the  saoir-^ 
Perhaps  it  will  tend  to  remore  Bo- 
aaUe's  fright." 

**  Be  attentive,  dien,  all  of  you," 
aaid  the  Baron  von  Neideck,  "aad 
listea  to  the  wonderftil  history  of  ^ 
Kkioht  Foot  and  the  Lady  Vb* 
ws,  whidi  took  place,  accordiBg  is 
the  best  authorities,  about  the  yesr 
1109. 

**  Fust  Ton  Neidedc  was  a  wiU 
huntsman,  an  approved  swod  and 
buckkr  man,  and  withal  a  roost  po- 
tent drinker.  He  beeame  sack  a 
-virtuoso  in  diis  lastacoomplidiiDeBt, 
that  his fkroe  cpread  far  and  wide; 
and  the  eonsequenoe  was,  that  in  bis 
diirtieth  vear,  he  could  scarody  stand 
to  steadily  on  two  leet  as  other 
people  on  one. 

^  His  unmarried  sister,  who  Kfod 
with  him,  witnessed  his  prpgiesi  ia 
the  art  with  great  dIsmaT,  and  oftsa 
taitnevted  him  with  her  miportUBity 
to  choose  a  wife  horn  among  the 
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Yomigkdiesof  the  neighbourhood, 
bhe  indulged  the  idea  that  the  tiea 
of  loTe  and  parental  affection  would 
lend  to  weaken,  in  seme  measure,  the 
influence  of  Bacchus.  The  Knigfai, 
however,  was  impregnable.  He  swore 
positively,  that  if  the  devil's  dam  her- 
self should  make  her  appearance,  or 
Lady  Venus  of  the  mounuin  were  to 
od^  him  her  hand,  on  the  condition 
that  he  riiould  reduce  his  establish* 
ment  by  a  single  cup  of  wine,  be 
would  hunt  them  from  the  castle. 

*'  His  sister  was  silent.  The 
Knight,  however,  had  his  weak  mo« 
ments,  like  other  men,  and  his  sister 
faer  own  share  of  cunning,  like  other 
women.  She  contrived  that  a  young 
lady,  a  distant  rdation  of  the  family, 
whose  fhther  had  died  shortly  before, 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  castle. 
Weeks  and  months  rolled  awav,  and 
still  Alt  was  an  inhabiunt  of  Nei- 
deck  Castle.  In  short,  whether  the 
beautiful  Heraioia  had  really  cap* 
tivat&d  the  old  toper,  or  that  nis  sis- 
ter had  plied  him  with  love-potions 
instead  of  Rhenish,  so  it  was,  that  in 
the  course  of  half-a-year,  Herminia 
was  kdy  of  Neideck,  without  Fust's 
being  ever  able  exactly  to  oompre- 
bend  how  the  matter  had  tiucen 
place. 

''  Tlie  beauty  of  the  liur  bride 
nsnst  have  been  very  powerftil,  or  the 
love-philtres  very  strong,  for  Fust 
^tm  Neided^  actually  continued  so- 
ber for  three  days  aner  the  wedding. 
He  thought  himself  entiUed,  how- 
ever, to  make  up  for  this  ineredible 
abstinence,  and,  aooordinffly,  on  the 
fourth  day,  he  earessed  his  pitcher 
more  affectionately  than  ever.  Her- 
minia became  indisposed  —  iU-hu- 
OHiured;  the  Knight  waxed  more 
^mtrageous  and  disagreeable.  His 
sister  made  the  last  attempt  upon  his 
feelings,  by  presenting  to  him  the 
infant  daughter  which  his  wife  had 
brought  htm :  she  coojured  him  to 
treat  Herminia  with  more  mildness, 
and  at  all  events  to  continue  sober 
one  day  in  seven.  It  was  all  in  Tain. 
He  repulsed  his  sister  as  if  it  had 
been  ner  fault  that  Herminia  had 
not  brought  him  a  son,  and  swore  by 
all  that  was  holy,  that  he'would  con- 
ssle  Imnsdf  for  the  misfortune  of 
having  a  wife  and  daughter  by  an 
tneessnnt  tond  of  bunting  and 
^hrfnhing. 
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Never  was  a  vow  better  kepi.  Ear- 
ly  next  morning  he  got  so  deeply  ab« 
sorbed  in  mediution  on  the  excel- 
lence of  a  flask  of  Rhenish,  that  his 
esquires  found  him  speechless  on  the 
green  before  thf  door,  in  consequence 
of  intense  thought,  which  these  ir- 
reverent knaves  were  impudent  en- 
ough to  call  getting  intoxicated  with 
his  subject  The  instant  the  Knight 
awoke  from  his  vinous  reverie,  he 
called  for  his  bugle-horn  and  hunt- 
ing spear,  rode  out  into  the  wood-« 
gaUoped  about  all  day — and  returned 
at  night  to  renew  his  addresses  to  the 
flM»on ;  and  so  the  time  ran  on. 

One  dear  winter  day  he  had  wea- 
ried himsdf  with  fruitless  pursuit  of 
a  bear,  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood.  Squires  and  dogs  were  equally 
at  fault,  and  the  overwearied  horse  of 
the  Knight,  who  had  separated  Anom 
bis  party,  would  move  no  farther.  It 
was  mid-day.  Grumbling  at  his  bad 
fortune,  the  Knight  dismounted,  and 
led  his  horse  by  the  bridle  towards 
a  spot  which  gleamed  out  greenly 
through  the  withered  trees,  the  sun 
having  melted  the  snow  that  covered 
it.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  heard  the 
murmur  <^  a  small  stream,  which, 
purling  along,  under  the  shade  of 
water-plants  and  hardy  evergreens, 
dropped  into  a  rocky  basin,  and  whose 
lovely  sparkling  waters  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dead  wintry 
stillness  of  the  surrounding  desolation. 

Fust  resolved  to  let  his  horse  rest 
here  for  some  time,  and  throw  him- 
self on  the  wet  moss  to  enjoy  a  simi- 
lar refreshment.  But  a  burning 
thirst  would  not  allow  hhn  to  sleep. 
Wine  was  not  to  be  had,  and  unex- 
ampled as  such  an  incident  in  die 
Kmght's  history,  he  was  at  last  cora- 
pell^  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  slak- 
ing his  thirst  with  the  pure  element. 
But  as  he  approached  the  brow  of  the 
small  rock  that  overhung  the  basin, 
he  saw  beneath  him,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, a  female  figure,  who  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  i}f 
the  intruder,  for  at  the  moment  Fust 
approached,  she  had  just  dipped  her 
deucate  foot  into  the  water,  and  evi- 
dently commenced  her  preparations 
for  a  cold  bath.  The  beauty  of  the 
lady,  and  the  strange  time  of  ^ 
year  she  had  chosen  for  that  amuM- 
ment,  made  die  knight  pause  upon 
the  brink.    She  turned  her  eyes  to* 
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wards  lam,  and  Fust  felt  as  if  blind- 
ed by  ber  beantjr.  He  had  neyer 
bebeid  such  dazzling  loveliness.  A 
sort  of  exclamation,  which  be  found 
it  impossible  to  repress,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  lady  upon  him  ;  but 
the  boundless  amazement  which  was 
risible  in  his  gaping  countenance  did 
not  appear  to  be  displeasing  to  her. 
She  seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted 
by  the  gaze  of  the  Knight,  whose 
intellectiud  powers,  never  very  dear, 
seemed  to  be  totaUy  clouded  b^  the 
suddeness  and  strangeness  of  the 
occurrence.  His  whole  soul  was 
concentrated  in  his  eyes.  '  I  know 
thee  well,'  said  the  beautiful  bather, 
with  the  most  silvery  tones ;  '  thou 
art  Fust  von  Neideck,  the  bravest 
Knight  in  the  whole  province.  Shame 
on  tnee— eternal  shame,  that  thou 
dairest  not  follow  me !'  *  And  why 
not?'    cried    the  enchanted  toper. 

*  Because  thou  art  married,'  answer- 
ed the  lady,  while  her  bosom  heaved 
with  a  deep  sigh.  It  never  could 
have  entered  into  the  brain  of  Fust 
to  conceive  that  his  marriage  could 
possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
thing  ne  chose  to  do;  and  be  lost 
no  time  in  assuring  the  lady  that  he 
was  hers  for  life  and  death,  and 
firmly  resolved  never  to  set  his  foot 
in  Neideck  again,  if  she  should  think 
it  necessary.  As  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, he  leaped  down  from  the  rock 
and  offered  her  bis  glove.  '  Well, 
then,'  said  the  lady,  '  I  receive  thee 
for  my  knight.  Ever-flowing  cups, 
successful  huntings,  and  the  <^n 
arms  of  ever-blooming  maidens,  await 
thee !  Know  that  1  am  the  Lady 
Venus. 

♦  There  in  the  forest  my  castle  lies, 
And  swifter  my  steed  than  the  nigfat-wind 

flies.' 

"  She  clasped  hold  of  him,  and 
mounted,  along  with  bim,  a  gigantic 
horse,  with  bat's  wings,  and  a  head 
like  a  cat,  which  was  pawing  the 
ground  beside  them.  Swift  as  a 
tempest,  they  flew  across  the  park 
towards  the  mountain,  which  opened 
and  closed  upon  the  steed  and  its 
riders.  One  of  Fust's  huntsmen, 
who  had  come  up,  and  overheard  at 
some  distance  the  conversation  be- 
tween that  temperate  Knlsht  and 
the  Lady,  brought  the  meutncholy 
news  to  the  castle.    His  sister,  after 
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having  a  colossal  statue  of  her  bro- 
ther formed,  and  placed  above  the 
entrance,  died  of  grief.  The  fate  of 
the  lady  and  her  infant  daughter  is 
not  known.  The  older  branches  of 
the  family  of  Neideck  being  extinct, 
bv  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
Fust,  the  estates  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  younger,  from  which  I 
am  descended.  Once  in  every  year, 
however,  during  the  twelve  holy 
nights,  do  the  Knight  and  the  Lady 
revisit  the  spot  where  they  first  met, 
and  sometimes  they  even  extend  their 
call  to  the  castle.  And  so  ends  the 
story." 

''  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear 
uncle,"  cried  Lisette,  "  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  story  ;  now  I  ^all 
sleep  more  quietly — wild  as  Fust 
was,  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  was  not  a 
murderous  old  ruffian,  as  1  had  beard. 
I  thought  every  night  I  should  see 
the  door  open,  and  some  horrible 
figure  come  staUdng  in,  with  its  ftice 
aU  over  blood,  and  so  on.''  "  Oh 
no— no!"  cried  Rosalie;  **  I  had 
no  fear  of  that,  for  you  know  the 
maid  said  the  spirit  goes  always  di- 
rectly to  Eleonora's  chamber,  which 
it  once  inhabited."  "  Exceneot," 
said  old  Neideck ;  "  very  aothentie 
indeed,  and  from  the  correctness  of 
this  purt  of  the  story  I  think  we 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  rest. 
Now,  /  tell  you,  that,  according  to 
the  old  tradition,  the  spectre  goes 
directly  to  the  dd  chamber  in  the 
second  story,  where  the  geneological 
tree  hangs;  from  thence,  throus^ 
the  door  in  the  tapestry,  down  & 
concealed  stair,  into  the  vaulted  pass- 
age that  branches  out  under  the  park, 
and  opens  opposite  to  the  VeBin 
Mountain.  As  for  Eleonora's  cham- 
ber,  and  all  that  part  of  the  bouse, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ghost 
could  have  inhabited  them,  since 
they  were  only  built  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Good-night,  my 
dear  children--~sleep  quietly."  The 
old  Baron  took  hu  ^pe,  rung  for 
John,  and  marched  off  towards  Ins 
bed*room. 

The  party  broke  up,  leaving  Seal- 
buig  highly  pleased  with  his  success. 
Without  requiring  to  lead  the  cod- 
versation  to  the  point,  he  had  guned 
the  information  ne  wished.  But  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the,  localities, 
he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  ths  spot 
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As  soon  M  midnight  came,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  secure, 
aome  soundly  sleeping,  and  others 
not  daring  to  move,  through  terror, 
he  set  out,  nroTided  with  bis  sword 
and  a  dark-Iantem,  towards  the  spot. 
He  had  scarcely  traversed  the  pass- 
ages  which  led  to  the  place,  and 
reached  the  chamber,  when  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  hollow- 
sounding  ncnse,  sometimes  broken  by 
louder  sounds,  resembling  the  roar- 
ing of  a  tempest  Saalburg  guessed 
at  once  that  Schirmwald  was  uk- 
ing  this  opportunity  of  practising  his 
put  against  the  following  night. 
The  noise  came  nearer.  Sometimes 
it  sounded  like  the  tread  of  many 
heavy  feet  along  the  passage ;  then 
it  would  die  away,  and  shortly  again 
it  recommenced,  as  if  a  whole  hoAy 
of  cavalrv  had  been  reviewed  in  the 
room  below.  At  last  it  seemed  to 
enter  the  room.  Saalburg  extinguish- 
ed his  lantern,  and  bent  down  in  a 
oomer  till  the  impostor  should  pass. 
The  figure,  such  as  he  could  distin- 
guish it  hj  the  dim  glimmer  of 
the  snow-light  from  without,  was 
Schermwalds.  The  figure  passed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  quiet. 
Saalburg  rose  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  moved  lightly  and  cautiously 
back  to  his  room.  As  he  passed  the 
window  of  the  staircase,  to  enter  his 
room,  he  saw  a  light  in  the  Secre- 
tary's apartment,  opposite.  "  Aye," 
said  he  to  himself,  '<  we  have  both 
got  home  at  the  same  moment." 

The  next  morning  was  new-year's- 
day.  With  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety 
and  impatience  for  the  issue,  Saal- 
burg rose.  The  morning  slipped 
away  in  friendly  meetings  and  con- 
gratulations. 

£leonora  was  indisposed,  and  did 
not  appear  at  dinner.  Schirmwald 
recited,  with  much  emphasis,  a  poem 
of  his  own  composition,  in  which  he 
wished  his  patron,  the  Baron,  and 
his  whole  family,  all  possible  good 
fortune !  Saalburg  stood  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  composure  of  the  traitor. 
The  old  Baron  took  the  matter  se- 
riously— seemed  much  afiected  by 
the  Secretary's  efi\ision,  and  wished 
the  whole  party,  Schirmwald  in- 
cluded, many  happy  years,  true 
friemb,  a  good  conscience,  and  every 
progress  in  the  way  of  honour  and 
goodfbrtime.    The  nearer  the  im* 
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portant  moment  arrived,  the  heart 
of  Saalburg  beat  more  vehemently. 
They  were  summoned  to  tea,  which 
was  announced  in  Eleonora's  cham- 
ber. She  was  reclining  on  a  so^ha, 
with  considerable  traces  of  indispo- 
sition in  her  countenance.  No  one, 
however,  but  Saalburg,  seemed  to 
mark  her  agitated  appearance.  The 
dark  locks  descending  upon  a  face 
deadly  pale,  the  dark  silk  dress  fas- 
tened to  the  throat,  as  if  for  travel- 
ling, the  thick  shawl  thrown  negli- 
genUy  over  her  shoulders,  convinced 
him  that  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  flight.  <'  It  is  the  last  night 
in  her  father's  house !"  said  he  to 
himself,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  imperfect  light  in  the  chamber 
concealed  his  agiution  from  Eleo- 
nora.  He  composed  himself  shortly, 
however,  and  approached,  like  the 
rest,  to  oflfer  her  his  congratulations 
and  good  wishes.  **  I  thank  you,  I 
thank  you,"  answered  she  with  a 
faltering  voice ;  "  my  heart  tells  me 
I  shall  need  them  all." 

The  party  separated  early,  to  al- 
low £leonora  to  repose,  after  her 
illness.  Saalburg  flew  to  his  cham- 
'ber,  buckled  on  nis  sword,  took  his 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  stepped 
gently  towards  the  concealed  stair- 
case, determined  to  be  first  at  his 
post. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he 
looked  eagerly  around  for  the  tapes- 
try door  leading  to  the  stair,  which 
he  had  unfortunateljr  forgotten  the 
day  before  to  ascertain.  His  search 
was  vain ;  the  door  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and  he  found  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  wait  till  the  door  should 
be  opened  by  the  fugitives  them- 
selves. The  first  stroke  of  twelve 
sounded,  and  Saalburg,  couching 
down  in  his  ambush,  concealed  the 
hmtem  behind  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  uproar  of  the  preceding 
night  recommenced,  and  a  congrega- 
tion of  horrible  noises  announced  the 
approach  of  the  modem  ghost.  A 
pale  feeble  light  shone  dimly  on 
two  figures  dotbed  in  white.  Saal- 
burg took  a  pistol  from  his  bosom, 
and  cocked  it.  They  passed  across 
the  room.  Schirmwald  pressed  a 
spring  in  the  wall,  and  a  door  fiew 
open.  At  that  instant  Saalburg 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  seise  him. 
The  alight  noiae  occaaioned  by  this 
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nioTemei^t  alarmed «  the  Secretary, 
who  started  back  a  few  steps,  and 
perceived  Saalburg.  "  We  are  be- 
trayed !"  cried  he,  and  fired  his  pis- 
tol at  the  Baron.  Saalburg  felt  him- 
self wounded,  but  without  hesitating 
an  instant,  returned  the  fire.  With 
a  loud  groan,  the  Secretary  dropjped, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  gold  pieces 
was  scattered  on  the  floor.  Over- 
come by  loss  of  blood,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  his  feelings,  the  Baron  also 
sunk  senseless  on  the  ground. 

He  came  to  himself  in  a  short 
time.  Schirmwald's  lamp  was  burn- 
ipg  by  his  side.  His  first  glance 
was  in  search  of  Eleonora,  who  still 
lay  immovcaUe  on  the  ground.  He 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  without  be- 
stowing a  thought  on  Schirmwald, 
and  taking  the  lantern  in  his  hand, 
he  carried  her  to  her  chamber.  The 
door  was  open.  Her  maids  were 
fortunately  sliU  asleep.  She  soon 
recovered  her  senses.  Saalburg  would 
willingly  have  declined  answering 
the  questions  she  was  disposed  to 
put  to  him  at  that  time. 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake.  Baron  Saal- 
burg," cried  she,  "  one  word  only  ! 
Wh&ce  is  Schirmwald?  What  has 
happened  to  him  ?"  "  He  fell  by 
my  band,"  answersd  the  Baron,  re- 
luctantly. "  Impossible !  it  cannot 
be !  you  are  mistaken !  Did  you  not 
see  the  spectre  that  met  us  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tapestry  door  ?"  "  I 
aaw  nobody."  "  The  figure  which 
drove  me  to  a  side,  and  as  your  ball 
whistled  past  my  ear,  seized  xm 
Schirmwald,  dashed  him  down,  and 
— "  "  My  dear  Eleonora,  nothing 
of  all  this  have  I  seen.  Your  over- 
heated imagination  has  deceived  you. 
Your  pulse  beats  like  lightning, — 
your  senses  wander.  Becalm,  I  be- 
seech you."  "  Saalburg,  say  then  at 
once,  what  do  you  know  of  the  un- 
fortunate Schirmwald?"  ''  Only 
that  he  is  a  villain — ^an  accomplish- 
ed villain,  whom  I  will  unmask  to- 
morrow." 

With  these  words,  he  left  the 
room,  and  fiew  towards  John's  cham- 
ber, whom  he  found  awake.  'Mn 
God's  name.  Baron,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? You  bleed.  1  heard  a  noise,  but 
1  did  not  dare  to  waken  my  master." 
"Quick,  my  good  friend,  quick  I 
Bind  my  arm,  and  then  awaken  the 
Baron."  Both  commissions  were  exe- 
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coted  immediately.  '*  Ask  no  ques- 
tions, my  dear  Neideck,"  cried  the 
Baron  to  the  old  man  ;  "  my  wonnd 
is  nothing ;  time  is  precious,  follow 
me  quick.  John,  light  ns  to  the 
chamber  in  the  second  story.  I  will 
tellyou  all  as  we  go." 

Tlie  astonishment  of  the  Baron, 
when  he  heard  of  Eleonora's  preser- 
vation, and  the  Secretary's  villany, 
was  inexpressiblew  Tliey  came  to 
the  spot,  but  Schirmwald  was  gone. 
No  traces  of  blood  appeared,.  Bd- 
withstanding  the  dangerous  wound, 
which,  from  his  groans,  Saalburg 
concluded  he  had  received.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  £leonora*s  casket, 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the 
gold  which  was  scattered  about  the 
room.  The  door  they  could  not  find. 
Saalburg  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
the  matter.  One  thing,  however, 
was  clear,  that  he  had  not  to  answer 
for  the  Secretary's  death. 

Early  next  morning,  Heubacfa  the 
woodman  appeared  to  elaim  his  re- 
ward. He  received  the  stipulated 
sum,  after  confessing,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Baron  and  old  John,  the  whole 
of  his  connection  with  the  Secretary. 

On  looking  over  the  forest-ae- 
oounts,  the  sura  which  had  been 
found  scattered  about  the  room  the 
mght  before  was  aso^tained  to  be 
wanting. 

Neideck  went  to  his  daughter's 
apartment,  determined  for  once  to 
tell  her,  without  hesitation  or  dis- 
guise, the  extent  of  her  error ;  but 
he  found  it  unnecessary.  Full  of 
shame  and  repentance,  she  threw  her^ 
self  at  her  father's  feet,  and  begged 
that  he  would  allow  her  to  retire  into  i 
a  convent.  Neideck  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  enthusiast,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  acquaint  bar  with  Heubach's 
disclosures,  from  which  Schirmwald 
appeared  in  his  true  colours.  Her 
confusion  and  remorse  were  indescrib- 
able. With  tears  of  the  deepest  an- 
guish, she  threw  herself  on  her  fa- 
ther's neck,  who  thanked  God  that  his 
daughter  was  now  again  restored  to 
him.  Saalhurg's  wound,  and  the  de- 
licacy which  Md  induced  him  for 
some  time  to  leave  the  castle,  affected 
her  deeply. 

About  three  months  afterwards, 
she  requested  her  fsther  to  summon 
Saalburg  to  the  caatle.  He  flew  thi- 
ther immediately,  on  the  vinga  of 
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hope.  Eleonora  bad  laid  aside  all 
her  affectation.  "  Saalburg/'  said 
she,  with  a  gentle  blusb,  as  he  en« 
tered,  "  you  know  that  I  have  loved ; 
but  I  have  expelled  from  my  heart 
ihe  traitor  who  robbed  me  of  those 
fedings  which  ought  to  have  been 
yours.     If  my  heart  has  still  any 
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value  in  your  eyes,  take  it  with  this 
hand,  and  with  it  my  warmest  e»- 
teem — my  tenderest  affection !" 

Saalburg  kissed  the  offered  hand 
with  delight.  "  Eleonora,"  said  he, 
*'  Fortune  has  lowered  on  me  once  ; 
now  1  can  bid  defiance  to  her  frowns." 
And  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
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It  was  one  evening  in  the  latter 
end  of  October  1810,  that  I  was  left 
about  an  hour  before  midnight,  al- 
most alone,  in  one  of  the  public 
rooms  of  the  principal  hotel  in  Man- 
tua. The  apartment  was  spacious, 
and  its  size  seem^  augmented,  by 
the  scarcity  of  inmates.  A  man  of 
apparently  spare  habits,  habited  in 
somewhat  rusty  garments,  and  whose 
general  appearance  was  much  below 
Uiat  of  the  company  accustomed  to 
frequent  the  house,  was  my  only 
companion.  The  fire  was  low,  and 
the  candles  glimmered  dimly  in  the 
extent  of  the  room.  I  had  looked  in 
turns  over  the  Gazettes,  which  were 
scattered  on  the  tables,  and  began  to 
think  of  retiring.  I  endeavoured  to 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  but  the 
night  was  pitchy-dark,  and  no  object 
was  discernible,  except  where  the 
lamps,  attached  to  the  public  build- 
ings in  the  street,  made  half  visible 
the  ill-defined  masses  of  buildings. 
I  sunk  back  to  my  seat  by  the  dyinff 
coals,  and  perplexed  myself  with 
weighing  the  comparative  advanta- 
ges of  departing  to  my  lodgings,  or 
remaining  at  the  hotel  (or  the  night. 
The  clock  struck,  and  I  found  it  was 
within  a  quarter  of  the  witching 
hour.  The  stranger  had  not  yet 
spoken,  nor  was  I  Inclined  to  break 
toe  silence;  at  length  my  companion 
spoke. 

"  I  think.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  in 
the  debate  which  took  place  ihia 
evening,  you  inclined  to  the  opinion 
maintained  by  the  Signor  Ripari  ?" 
There  was  something  in  his  manner 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  much  su- 
perior to  what  I  should  have  expect- 
ed from  his  appearance. 

I  answered  Dim  in  the  affirmadve. 

''  Your  reasonings,  then,  do  not 
induce  you  to  believe  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  appearance  on  earth  of  a 
departed  spirit,  or  at  least  in  the 
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power  of  such  a  being  to  make  its 
presence  perceptible  to  human  crea- 
tures such  as  ourselves." 

"  I  certaiply  am  not  guilty,"  I 
replied,  "  of  presuming  to  assert 
that  such  a  revisitation  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibility ;  probability 
I  own  the  opinion  in  question  ap- 
pears to  be  devoid  of." 

"  True ;  argument  is  against  the 
hypothesis." 

''  I  know  but  one  in  favour  of  it 
— the  general  assent  of  all  ages  and 
nations  to  the  re-aimearance  of  the 
dead." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
much  strength  is  to  be  acquired  from 
that  argument,  considering  the  state 
of  the  earthly  inhabitants  of  the 
world  ;  their  confined  reasonings  and 
mental  investigation — their  conse- 
quent wonder  and  astonishment  at 
many  of  the  operations  of  Nature, 
which,  though  now  familiar,  were  to 
them  inexplicable,  may  account  for 
the  use  of  a  notion,  which,  when 
once  conceived,  would  be  eagerly 
embraced,  and  widely  disseminated. 
Argument,  therefore,  I  may  repeat, 
is  entirely  against  the  crembility  of 
the  opinion. 

''  In  that  case,"  I  rephed,  "  the 

Question  must  be  considered  as  sat- 
ed, for  by  what  means,  except  ar« 
gument,  are  such  inquiries  to  be 
prosecuted  ?" 

''  You  do  not,  of  course,  consider 
arguments,  or  the  conviction  arising 
from  them,  as  the  only  sources  of 
beUef?" 

"  Certainly  not :  belief  may  ori- 
ginate from  numerous  causes— for 
instance,  from  the  retention  of  what 
has  been  shewn  to  us  by  experience." 

*'  It  is  upon  that  very  cause  that 
I  ground  my  belief  in  the  re-avpear« 
ance  of  the  forms  of  the  dead. 

"  Then  you  are  a  believer?  But 
do  you  think  that  the  testimony  of 
4D 
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another's  experience  can  oyercoroe 
the  improbability  of  the  alleged  in- 
stances—especially since  the  pretend- 
ed beholders  of  apparitions  are  ge- 
nerally weak  and  ignorant  persons^ 
and  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  de- 
lusion ?" 

"  Passing  over,"  answered  my  op- 
ponent, "  the  incorrectness  of  your 
statement,  and  the  sophism  of  the 
argument  you  would  insinuate,  your 
ol^ervation  is  founded  on  an  assump- 
tion unauthorized  by  any  expression 
of  mine." 

**  But  where — ^how  ? 

"  When  I  spoke  of  experience,  I 
said  nothing  to  confine  it  to  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  consequently  tes- 
timony is  not  of  the  question." 

**  You  do  not,  surely,"  I  answered, 
"  proceed  upon  your  own  experi- 
ence? 

There  was  a  half  sort  of  smile  on 
bis  features,  as  he  replied  to  my 
question,  "  Why  not  ? 

I  started  with  surprise. 

"  You  have  been  favoured,  then, 
with  a  communication  with  the  world 
of  spirits  ?" 

"  I  have." 

'*  When — where — ^how  ?" 

''The  narration  would  be  tedious," 
be  replied ;  "  if  your  inclination 
lead  you,  you  shall  yourself  know  as 
much  as  I  do." 

'^  That  is  to  say,  you  possess  the 
power  of  calling  these  mysterious 
existences  to  the  sight  of  yourself 
and  others  ?** 

*'  Come  and  see,"  was  his  reply ; 
and  leaving  his  chair,  he  seemed 
about  to  depart.  He  lingered,  as  if 
waiting  for  me  to  accompany  him. 

I  feigned  a  laugh,  and  said,  "  that 
my  fedth  in  his  power  was  not  so 
firm  as  to  induce  me  to  leave  the 
house  at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  True,"  answered  the  stranger ; 
' '  it  grows  late — ^'tis  past  midnight — 
you  are  doubtless  remaining  here,  and 
I  will  therefore  bid  you  farewdl ;" — 
and  bowing  with  great  politeness, 
he  was  gone  befc^e  I  could  speak  to 
detain  him. 

A  strange  and  fretting  discontent 
seized  me ;  I  was  vexed  that  I  had 
let  him  depart,  and  lamented  that  I 
had  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending my  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  visible  world.  It  may 
appear  singulai^it  did  so  to  me  af« 
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terwards.  I  know  that  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  my  com- 
panion had  asserted ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, I  did  not  evea  revolve  it  as  a 
thing  whose  reality  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  thougnt  and  acted  upon 
it  as  a  settled  truth.  Yet  I  had  only 
his  bare  word  for  so  wonderful,  and 
apparently  incredible  a  tale.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  me,  and  our  eonnection 
arose  from  one  of  the  most  common- 
place casualties  of  life — the  meeting 
in  a  cofibe-room.  So  it  was,  how- 
ever— I  believed  implicitly  in  what  I 
had  heard. 

I  retired  to  bed — sleep  I  bad  none, 
unless  a,disturbed  and  feverish  doaiog 
can  be  so  called ;  the  image  of  my 
new  acquaintance  was  constantly 
before  my  eyes,  and  phantom-like 
shapes  seemed  to  float  around  me. 
I  tossed  about  unrefresbed,  and  full 
of  anxiety — I  strained  my  eyes  in 
looking  for  day-light,  and  when, 
after  a  lapse  of,  as  it  appeared,  of 
many  hours,  I  caught  a  glimmering 
of  the  sky,  I  sprung  from  my  restless 
couch,  dressed  myself,  and  rousing 
the  servants  to  tet  me  out,  rushed 
into  the  street. 

Why  I  did  so  I  cannot  tell ;  and 
this  reflection  immediately  struck 
me,  that  I  had  but  small  chance  of 
discovering  a  man  whose  name,  sitlia- 
tion,  and  place  of  residence,  I  was 
wholly  ignorant  of,  by  running 
through  the  streets  before  day-light, 
and  wnen  scarce  a  soul  was  abroad, 
save  some  whose  rencounter  might 
prove  neither  desirable  nor  sai^. 

The  sun  rose,  and  cast  a  pale  and 
sickly  glare  through  the  yapour 
whicD  covered  the  city,  and  hung  in 
dim  masses  around  Uie  buildings. 
The  air  was  exceeding  raw  and  cdkl, 
the  pavement  was  wet,  and  covered 
with  filth  of  every  description.  Tlie 
houses,  all  shut  up,  looked  dismal 
and  repelling.  Every  thing  seemed 
squalia,  meagre,  and  ungainly,  and 
I  felt  forcibly  Uiat  execrable  sensa* 

tion  arising  from But  my  readers 

know  the  feeling,  doubtless,  bettor 
than  I  can  describe  it. 

I  counted  theUngering  minutes,  till 
my  ears  were  at  length  relieved  by 
the  welcome  of  artisans  and  labourers 
preparing  for  their  daily  occupation  ; 
countrymen  from  the  a<yoining  su- 
burbs made  their  appearance  with 
their  asset  laden  with  firuit  and  ve- 
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getables.  A  dty-like  din  began  to 
ariae^  and  the  depression  of  my  spi- 
rits began  to  disappear^  or  at  least  to 
diminish^  as  the  stir  and  bustle  in« 
ereased. 

I  paced  round  the  city  with  eager 
ateps,  examining  every  countenance  I 
met,  and  searching,  though  in  ?ain, 
for  the  stranger  of  the  preceding 
night.  I  blam^  my  own  carelessness 
in  not  ascertaining  his  name,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  to  inquire 
from  the  waiters  who  he  was.  Of 
this,  however,  they  knew  as  little  as 
myself — they  only  remembered  hav- 
ing occasionally  seen  him,  but  with 
hia  name,  or  any  other  particulars 
which  could  guide  me  in  my  search, 
they  were  unacquainted.  I  hastily 
dispatched  my  breakfast,  and  again 
oomm^iced  my  wanderings. 

At  length,  when  the  eagerness  of 
my  researches  had  wearied  and  irri- 
tated me,  as  I  was  crossing,  in  great 
haste,  one  of  the  squares,  I  ran 
against  some  one,  and  upon  turning 
round  to  apologise,  found  my  labours 
at  an  end. 

''  You  are  not  the  first,"  said  the 
stranger,  half-laughing,  and  seeming 
fully  aware  that  he  was  the  object  of 
my  pursuit,  "  who  has  looked  dili- 
gently for  a  something  that  lay  just 
before  him  at  the  time." 

I  felt,  I  know  not  whv,  half- 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  tne  cause 
for  which  I  had  sought  him.  I  re-» 
counted  to  him  the  history  of  my 
rambles,  and  we  talked  on  different 
fubjects. 

**  And  so,"  said  he  at  length,  upon 
a  pause  occurring  in  the  conversa- 
tion, *'  you  have  risen  before  day, 
and  run  about  till  noon,  to  find  a 
man  with  whom,  when  found,  you 
have  no  business  but  to  tell  him  how 
diligentlv  you  have  looked  for  him." 

I  blushed  and  hesitated ;  he  smiled 
as  he  spoke,  and  this  increased  my 
confusion. 

**  Excuse  me,"  1  said ;  '*  I  have 
other  business." 

**  Indeed !  Pardon  my  freedom  ; 
but  had  we  not  better  despatch  it 
without  dday  ?  You  will  allow  me 
to  inquire  the  nature  of  it  ?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  I  replied,  **  I 
have  been  thinking,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  of  the  subject  which  then  form- 
ed die  ground  of  our  discourse." 

^'  Oh !  I  remember  it  waa  of  the 
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rei4iraearanod  of  the  dead,--of  ghosts, 
— '  of  those  subtle  intelligences  which 
accommodate  themselves  to  shapes,— 
unite  with  sounds, — present  them- 
selves in  odours, — infuse  themselves 
in  savours, — deceive  the  senses,  and 
the  very  understanding.'  Was  it  not 
so  ?  Wliat  think  you  of  St.  Austin's 
description  ?  Is  not  the  holy  father  a 
strong  authority  iot  our  side  of  the 
question  ?" 

"  The  fathers  of  the  church  were 
men,  and  not  infallible.  But  our 
talk  was  of  the  existences  you  speak 
of." 

**  I  made  an  offer  to  vou  at  the 
time,  which  you  r^ected,    said  he. 

^  Ms  it  too  late  to  avail  myself  of 
it  even  now  ?— cannot  the  error  be 
retrieved  ?" 

**  On  one  condition." 

"  Name  it" 

"  That  when  ^ou  have  seen  what 
I  have  to  exhibit,  you  will  ask  no 
ouestions  concerning  my  search.  1 
demand  this,"  he  added,  *'  more  for 
your  own  sake,  than  to  gratify  any 
disposition  of  my  own.  I  wish  not 
to  conceal  knowledge,  where  the  pro- 
mulgation of  it  can  benefit  the  world  ; 
that  which  I  peculiarly  possess  is  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessmg." 

The  manner  in  which  this  was 
said  disposed  me  to  think  favourably 
of  the  speaker.  I  felt  convinced  he 
was  sincere.  I  made  the  promise  re- 
quired of  me,  and  taking  his  arm,  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  house  where 
he  informed  me  he  lodged. 

He  led  me  into  a  small  room, 
plainlv,  though  not  inelegantly,  fur- 
nishea.  A  moderate-sized  bookcase, 
with  shelves,  well  filled  with  antique- 
looking  volumes,  formed  the  most 
I>rominent  among  its  accommoda- 
tions. There  was  nothing  placed  to 
be  seen,  no  ostentation  of  science, 
nothing  but  what  the  apartment  of 
any  private  man  would  have  exhi- 
bited. 

We  so  naturally  associate  the  idea 
of  darkness,  and  seasons  of  solitude 
and  stillness,  with  that  of  the  visiona 
of  the  deceased,  that  I  was  astonish- 
ed, when,  after  we  had  been  seated  a 
short  time,  my  companion  asked  if  I 
was  prepared  to  name  the  person  I 
most  wished  to  see  ?  I  communica* 
,ted  my  thoughts  to  him.  He  an- 
swered, 
"  All  times  are  alike  to  me,  uida 
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spiritiitl  existent  knows  not  the  dis- 
tinction of  light  or  darkness.  We 
will  therefore  postpone  it;  speak 
when  you  wish  roe  to  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise; and,  in  the  mean  while^  we 
will  pass  the  time  hy  looking  over  a 
few  of  my  favourite  authors ;"  and 
he  unlocked,  as  he  spoke,  the  glass- 
doors  that  sheltered  his  volumes.  He 
spoke  of  the  authors  that  we  opened 
like  a  scholar  and  a  roan  of  feeling. 
I  was  ddiffhted  with  his  remarks, 
and  had  almost  forgot  the  object 
which  had  led  me  there,  when  the 
deepening  tinge  of  the  sunbeams 
shining  through  the  casement  warn- 
ed me  of  the  approach  of  evening.  I 
was  ashamed  of  having  so  long  de- 
layed, fearful  of  the  impuution  of 
irresolution.  I  shut  the  book  I  held, 
and  looked  at  my  unknown  acquaint- 
ance.   A  look  was  enough  for  him. 

*^  Be  it  so,"  said  he ;  ''  name  the 
individual,  and  he  shall  appear." 

We  were  arrived  at  a  crisis-— a 
fearful  one  I  felt  it  The  firmness, 
which  a  moment  before  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  possessed,  vanished  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  moment 
which  should  place  me  in  contact 
with  a  being  of  another  nature,  one, 
too,  whom,  of  all  the  creatures  of  the 
earth,  I  had  known,  and  loved,  and 
dierished.  I  felt  a  fearful  oppression 
of  the  heart,  my  limbs  were  chill 
and  trembling,  and  the  power  of 
speech  well  nigh  deserted  me. 

My  conductor  observed  my  confu* 
sion,  and  begged  to  defer  the  experi- 
ment, or  to  abandon  ix,  if  I  wished, 
alt(^;ether.  I  refused  to  postpone  it, 
and  summoning  all  my  strength,  I 
loosed  the  boncEs  that  endiain^  my 
tongue,  and  spoke  the  name  of  the 
dead. 

Oh  God !  I  spoke  her  name,  and 
she  sat  before  me  as  when  on  earth 
—as  beautiful,  and  those  eyes  so 
deeply  dark,  shinins  upon  me  with 
all  the  gentle  fire,  Uie  fond  a£^tion 
that  illumined  them  in  her  days  of 
youth  and  earthly  blessedness.  I 
■trove  in  vain  to  touch  her  hand,  to 
feel  if  what  I  saw  was  indeed  my — 
I  dare  not  write  the  word, — or  but  a 
dream — a  vision ;  and  the  face  smiled 
a  melancholy  smile,  and  the  eyes 
shone,   and    the  lips    moved,— she 

rke  I — I  felt  that  voice  again  ;  I 
ieked  her  name — my  eyes  were 
blind-HDy  limba  were  nerveless,  but 
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my  ears  still  for  a  moment  drank  in 
the  heaven  of  that  sound,  as  I  feU, 
void  of  sense  and  consciousness,  to  the 
earth. 

I  was  still  lying  on  the  spot  where 
I  had  dropped  down,  when  I  reeo- 
vered,  and  found  myself  alone.  Of 
the  stranger  who  had  conducted  me 
there  I  could  perceive  no  trace,  and 
I  endeavourecf  in  vain  to  remember 
what  part  he  had  taken  in  the  scene 
which  had  so  strongly  afiected  me.  I 
had  some  recollection  of  his  raising 
his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  moving  his 
lips  like  a  man  absorbed  in  deep  me- 
ditation ;  but  of  the  time  or  manner 
of  his  exit  I  could  form  no  conjecture. 

1  left  the  room,  and  descended  into 
a  garden  by  which  the  house  was  al- 
most surrounded.  The  blush  ci  the 
sky  above  me,  deepening,  as  it  seared 
to  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  to  a  glow 
as  of  a  burning  furnace,  that  lent  to 
every  pale-leafed  flower  and  wander- 
ing rivulet  a  tinge  of  its  own  ridi 
hue, — the  mellow  song  of  lingering 
birds, — and  the  full,  cool,  exquisite 
freshness  of  the  air,  all  spoke  the 
eloquence  of  evening,  and  cast  a  veil 
of  melancholy  placidity  over  the 
troubled  feelings  with  whidi  I  was 
agitated. 

I  leaned  against  a  lime-tree,  and 
looked  round  on  the  peacefulness  of 
Nature.  My  thoughts  were  with 
other  and  happier  times, — my  medi- 
tations were  sad,  but  notlutter, — 
there  was  one  image  had  been  pain- 
fully recalled  to  my  memory,  uid  a 
thousand  fond  associations  started  up 
and  played  around  the  recollection. 
I  was  startled  from  a  reverie  Mke 
this  by  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep.  It  was  a  servant  of  the 
house,  who  delivered  me  a  letter, 
which  I  read  as  follows  :— 

"  I  have  performed  my  under* 
taking ;  do  you  i^member  the  oUi* 
pation  of  my  promise?  It  is  near  to 
impossible  that  we  shall  ever  meet 
again.  If  it  diould  happen  other- 
wise, remember  you  are  to  make  no 
inquiries.  Speak  no  word  of  this  to 
any  one, — ^forget  what  has  been,  and 
be  content.     Your  friend ." 

I  was  dissatisfied  and  uneasv.  I 
inquired  after  him,  but  could  obtain 
no  information  of  his  name,  occu^ 
tion,  or  residence.  The  people  with 
whom  he  lodged  either  knew  or 
would  diioover  nothing.    He  came 
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occanonally,  they  said,  for  a  month 
or  two,  and  then  departed.  His  hooks 
and  furniture  remained  there,  hut  he 
dwelt  in  the  house  not  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  year.  Mystery 
seemed  completely  to  enshroud  him. 


—a  mystery  which  has  remained 
uncleared  to  this  time,  for  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  tidings  of  the 
stranger  since. 

I  left  Mantua  the  day  hut  one  fol- 
lowing, and  returned  to  England. 


SKETCHES  or  THE  EAELY  HISTORY  OF  THE  OENERAL   ASSEMBLY    OF    TIfE 
CHURCH.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

No.  VI. 


The  Sixth  General  Assemhly  sat 
on  the  twenty- fifth,  and  three  follow- 
ing days  of  June  1563.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  Court  had  hitherto  been 
held  at  Edinburgh  ;  hut  this  Assem- 
bly convened  at  Perth,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  St.  John's  Town. 
The  particular  place  of  meeting  is  not 
Kiecified ;  but  it  is  mentioned,  that 
toe  First  Session  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Mr  John  Willock.  After 
trial  had  been  taken  of  Superintend- 
ents and  Ministers,  agreeably  to  an 
order  formerly  laid  down,  Knox  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  case  of  Paul  Methven, 
and  rendered  up  the  Commission 
which  had  been  given  by  the  As- 
sembly for  that  purpose.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  case  were  noticed  in  a 
former  sketch,  and  need  not  now  be 
repeated. 

The  Assembly  next  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  planting  Kirks 
in  those  districts  which  were  desti- 
tute of  the  ordinances  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Foit  this  purpose,  com- 
missions were  given,  noth  in  this  and 
the  other  Sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
to  the  Superintendents  and  other 
leading  Ministers.  These  commis- 
sions were  generally  declared  to  be 
only  for  one  year,  and  authorized 
those  who  held  them  to  admit  Minis* 
ters,  Ezhorters,  Readers,  Elders,  and 
Deacons,  and  to  place  Schoolmasters. 

In  this  Session,  Mr  John  Ruther- 
ford, Principal  of  St.  Salvator's  Col- 
lege at  St.  Andrew's,  complained  that 
Mr  John  Balfour  usurped  the  office 
of  the  Ministry  at  Cults,  without 
being  duly  admitted;  and  ofibred, 
as  the  Church  belonged  to  him  as 
Principal,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it  according  to  his  ability.  The 
complaint  was  heard,  his  ofier  was 
accepted,  and  Rutherford,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Assembly,  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  the  Minister  ci 


Cults.  Balfour,  according  to  Cal- 
derwood,  (Large  MS.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
805,)  was  placed  in  an  obscurer  con- 
gregation, according  to  the  measure 
of  his  gifts. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this 
case  without  remarking  how  little  it 
is  in  accordance  with  some  represen- 
tations which  have  lately  been  set 
forth  upon  this  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  general  measure  of  uniting  two 
or  more  ecclesiastical  offices  in  one 
person,  there  may  be  much  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  But  it  has  been 
argued,  that  every  such  union  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  is  to 
be  denounced  as  a  monstrous  inno- 
vation, from  the  very  mentiqn  of 
which  our  first  Reformers  would 
have  started  back  with  horror.  Our 
first  Reformers,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  that  pure  and  un- 
mixed hatred  of  pluralities  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  some 
of  their  admiring  successors.  Thev 
took  great  pains  (although  not  with 
complete  success)  to  prevent  the 
union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  the  same  person ;  and  several  of 
the  cases  and  enactments  which  have 
been  quoted  as  condemning  plurali- 
ties in  toto,  refer  merely  to  this  kind 
of  union,  or  rather  confusion,  of 
offices.  Even  when  there  was  no 
direct  conjunction  of  a  secular  and 
an  ecclesiastical  office.  Ministers  were 
enjoined  to  beware  of  intermeddling 
too  much  with  worldly  affairs.  But 
if  they  occupied  themselves  with  the 
proper  duties  of  their  profession, 
they  were  not  prevented  from  hold* 
ing  more  offices  than  one.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  toleration 
of  pluralities  was,  at  that  time, 
absolutely  necessary.  And  in  some 
cases  it  certainly  was  so.  In  the 
Second  Session  of  this  same  As- 
sembly, it  was  agreed  to  supplicate 
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the  Queen  and  Council,  that  where 
two  or  three  Parishes  were  situated 
within  a  convenient  distance,  they 
should  he  united  under  one  Minister, 
and  assemble  in  one  Church.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  weasure 
were,  "  becaus  the  rare  number  of 
Ministers  suffereth  not  everie  Kirk 
to  have  a  severall  Minister,  and  the 
sraalness  of  the  Parishes  requires  not 
the  same."  These  reasons,  no wever, 
do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Cults. 
Mr  John  Balfour  was  not  declared 
incapable  of  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try. He  was  only  removed  to  a 
place  more  suitable  to  his  qualifica- 
tions. The  claim  and  offer  of  Mr 
John  Rutherford  were  acknowledged 
and  accepted ;  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  shew,  that  the  distance  be- 
twixt Cults  and  St.  Andrew's  was 
less  on  the  tdth  of  June  1563 
than  it  is  now,  or  that  the  duties 
of  the  Principal  of  St.  Salvator's 
were  lighter  then  than  they  are  at 
present. 

It  would  appear,  that,  about  this 
time,  it  was  very  common  for  parties 
to  marry  by  private  contract,  as  the 
Assembly,  in  the  Second  Session, 
declared  sll  such  contracts  to  be  in- 
valid, till  the  contractors  submitted 
to  discipline,  as  breakers  of  good  or* 
der,  and  offensive  to  the  church. 

To  all  who  are  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  difference  betwixt  Su- 
perintendents and  Bishops  must  be 
very  obvious.  If  any  additional  il- 
lustration were  wanted,  it  might  be 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  so  long  at 
Superintendents  existed,  the  ordinary 
Mmisters,  so  far  from  regarding  them 
as  a  distinct  or  superior  order  in  the 
Church,  were  verv  reluctant  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  committed  to  them  by  the 
Assembly.  It  was  ordained,  in  this 
Session,  that  any  persons  aggrieved 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Minister, 
Elders,  and  Deacons,  of  their  church, 
might  appeal,  within  ten  days,  to 
the  Superintendent  and  Synodal  Con. 
▼ention.  A  farther  appeal  might  be 
taken,  within  ten  days,  from  the  Su- 
pNerintendent  and  Synodal  Conven- 
tion, to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
whose  sentence  should  be  final.  If 
the  Appellant  failed  to  justify  his 
appeal,  the  Superintendent  and  Sy- 
nodal Convention  might,  besides  ex- 


penses to  the  other  party,  inflict  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  to  be  pud  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  in  whicn  thecaaae 
originated.  The  Assembly,  if  the 
appeal  was  not  sustained  before 
them,  might  appoint  another  penalty, 
to  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

In  this  Session  it  was  also  enacted, 
A  at  the  teachers  of  youth,  both  in 
and  out  of  Universities,  should  be 
such  as  professsd  die  reformed  faith  ; 
and  that  they  who  refused  to  do  so 
should  be  removed  from  their  officea. 
It  was  also  appointed,  that  some 
order  should  be  taken  for  the  support 
of  poor  scholars. 

The  Parliament  which  met  im- 
mediately before  the  Assembly  pass- 
ed several  Acts  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Reformers.  Of  tnese  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  was  the  act  of 
oblivion  for  all  things  done  against 
the  Sovereign  since  the  year  1558. 
With  this  act,  however,  tne  Assem- 
bly, as  a  Court,  bad  nothing  to  do. 
By  another  Act  of  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  ordained  that  the  Lords 
of  Secret  Council  should  take  steps 
for  **  upholding  and  reparelling  of 
Paroche  Kirks  and  Kirk-yairds." 
In  reference  to  this  Act,  the  Assem- 
bly appointed  the  Superintendents  to 
see  that  all  churches  within  thdr 
bounds  should  receive  such  repairs 
as  might  be  necessary ;  and,  in  case 
of  ne^ect  or  disobedience,  they  were 
to  make  complaint  to  the  Secret 
Council. 

The  Parliament  had  also  ordained 
that  Ministers  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  manses  at  their  respec- 
tive Churches,  or,  if  the  manae  was 
set  in  tack,  that  a  reasonaUe  and 
sufficient  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Church  should  he  built  by 
those  who  had  the  manse  in  tadu 
The  Comptroller,  the  Justice  Clerk, 
and  the  Clerk  Register,  being  present 
in  this  Session,  promised  to  grant  let- 
ters of  execution  upon  this  point  to 
all  Ministers,  and  cause  them  to  be 
executed  without  expense. 

In  distributing  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church,  the  incumbents  were 
allowed  to  retain  two  parts,  while  a 
third  part  was  paid  to  the  Queen,  from 
which  the  Stipends  of  the  Ministers 
were  assigned.  The  Queen,  however, 
took  upon  her  to  remit  the  payment 
of  their  thirds  to  such  beneficed  per- 
sons as  she  wished  to  favour  or  con« 
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dilate.  Lc8t  the  Minbters  should 
suffer  by  the  remissioos,  the  Comp- 
troller was  requested  to  assume,  out 
of  the  thirds  of  such  benefices  as  were 
remitted  by  the  Queen,  so  much  as 
might  sufficiently  sustain  the  Minis- 
ters. This  measure  was  to  have 
eSeci  as  well  for  the  time  past  as  for 
the  time  to  come.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  put  in  execution  upon  the  thirds 
which  had  been  remitted  to  Univer- 
sities. 

While  the  Assembly  thus  endea- 
voured to  provide  for  the  indepen- 
dence and  usefulness  of  the  Ministers, 
it  was  also  attempted  to  add  to  their 
comfort,  by  relieving  them  from  du- 
ties quite  at  variance  with  the  purity 
of  their  profession  and  character. 
Supplication  was  appointed  to  be 
made  for  constituting  Judges  in  every 
province,  to  take  cognizance  in  cases 
of  adultery. 

The  Third  Session  of  this  Assem- 
bly <^ned  with  a  resolution  which 
calls  for  some  illustration  and  remark. 
It  was  ordained  "  That  no  Work 
sould  be  sett  furth  in  Print,  or  pub- 
lished in  Writt,  tuiching  Religion 
or  Doctrine,  before  it  be  present^  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Diocie, 
revised  and  approved  be  him,  and 
such  as  he  sail  call  of  the  most 
learned  within  his  Bounds  ;  and  if 
they,  or  anie  of  them,  doubt  in  anie 
point,  80  that  they  cannot  resolve 
cleeriie  in  the  same,  they  saU  pro- 
duce Uie  said  work  to  the  Generall 
Assemblie,  where  Order  sal  be  taken 
for  Resolution  of  the  said  Doubt." 

From  the  mention  which  is  made 
in  this  enactment  of  publishing  in 
writ,  it  is  plain  that  printing  had  not 
yet  become  common  in  Scodand.  So 
fax  back  as  1507,  a  licence  was  grant- 
ed to  *'  Walter  Chepman  and  An- 
drew MylIar,burges8esof  Edinburgh, 
for  bringing  home  a  printer's  press, 
with  all  stuff  belonging  thereto." 
The  only  productions  of  this  press 
which  remain,  are  a  Collection 
of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  and  the 
Aberdeen  Breviary.  The  Miscella- 
neous Pieces  were  published  in  1508, 
and  the  only  copy  in  the  country  is 
in  the  Advocate's  Library.  The 
Aberdeen  Breviary  appeared  in  two 
parts — the  former  in  1509  and  the 
latter  in  1510.  Complete  copies  of 
the  work  are  very  rare ;  but  tnere  is 
<me  in  the  Univenity    Library  at 


Edinburgh.    The  next  Scots  printer 
seems  to  have  been  Thomas  David- 
son, who  is  described  as  '*  a  north- 
land  man,  borne  on  the  water  of 
Die."  He  printed  BeUenden's  Trans- 
lation.of  Boethius,  in  1536  or  1537, 
and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1540, 
and  following  years.      Mr   Robert 
Alexander,  who  was  Pedagogue  to 
the  Earl  of  Enrol,  is  said  to  have  set 
forth  in  print,  about  the  year  1540, 
a  work  on  Scottish  metre,  entitled 
"  My    Lord's    TesUment."      Lord 
Errol  is  known  to  have  had  many  of 
the  most    "  comfortable    passages" 
of  the  New  Testament  by  heart,  and 
to  have  taken  pleasure  in  reciting 
them  to  others :  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  work  of  Alexander's 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  being 
a  metrical  version  of  these  passages. 
That  singular  production,  the  "Com. 
plaint  of  Scotland,"  seems  to  have 
been  printed  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1548 
or  1549.    The  preamble  to  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Parliament  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in    February   1551, 
states,  that  there  were  then  *'  divers 
Prentaris  in  the  Realme,  that  daylie 
and  continuallie  prentit  bukis."  Few 
of  these   "  bukis,"   however,  have 
come  down  to  us.    Archbishop  Ha- 
milton's Catechism  was  printed  at 
St.  Andrew's  in  1552,  but  has  not 
the  name  of  the  printer.    Knox's 
"  FaythfuU  Admonition,"  &c.,  bears 
to  have  been  "  Imprinted  at  Kaly- 
kow,  the  20th  day  of  Julii  1544." 
This  place  is  probably  meant  for 
Kelso,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  book  was  actually   printed  in 
Scotland.  Cockburn's  Meditation  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer    was  printed  at 
St.  Andrew's  by  John  Scot  in  1555. 
In  1558  Ninian  Winzet  began    to 
set  forth  his  pieces  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.     And  Keith  seems  to 
think  (History  of  Scotland,  p.  524) 
that  this  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
which  has  led  to  these  notices,  was 
prompted  by  the  impression  which 
was  produced  by  the  publications  of 
Winzet.    The  policy  of  the  measure, 
however,  cannot  be  defended  or  ex- 
cused by  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it.    The  Reformers,  it  is  true,  in 
asserting  a  claim  to  review  all  works 
upon  religion,  were  claiming  no  more 
than  what  the  Catholics  had  done 
before,  and  both  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics have  done  since.     But  the 
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struggle  for  religious  liberty^  from 
which  they  bad  scarcely  emerged^ 
should  have  led  them  to  exercise 
more  toleration  towards  the  opinious 
and  principles  of  others,  and  to  place 
more  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
stability  of  their  own. 

In  this  Session,  the  Superintend- 
ents of  Angus  and  Fife  were  desired 
**  to  draw  the  towns  of  Dundee  and 
St.  Johnston  to  an  agreement."  These 
were  bodi  very  ancient  burghs,  with 
peculiar  and  extensiye  privileges. 
Some  time  before  this,  disputes  be- 
tween them,  as  to  precedence  and 
other  matters,  had  been  keenly  agi- 
tated. Boethius,  who  was  a  native 
of  Dundee,  asserts  in  his  Chronicles, 
that  the  ancient  town  of  Perth  had 
been  overflowed  by  the  river,  and 
that  the  town,  as  it  stood  in  his  day, 
was  not  of  great  antiquity.  There  is 
no  good  evidence,  however,  in  sup- 
port of  this ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  partiality  of  Boethius,  as  a 
native  of  Dundee,  may  have  led  him 
to  give  more  importance  to  the  sup- 
position than  it  really  merited.  The 
efforts  of  the  Superintendents  seem 
at  this  time  to  have  been  ineffectual ; 
or  if  tbey  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
difference  which  then  existed,  ano- 
ther soon  broke  out ;  for  in  Birrel's 
Diary,  under  the  year  1567,  is  the 
following  entry  : — **  Ye  Regent  raid 
to  ye  Parliament  Hous,  and  vesmuch 
troubled  to  compose  these  two  turbu- 
lent towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee." 

Except  the  granting  of  commis- 
sions to  plant  Kirks,  and  to  consider 
cases  of  complaint  and  appeal,  the 
only  other  business  of  anv  impor- 
tance which  was  transacted  in  this 
Session,  or  indeed  in  this  Assembly, 
was  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  which 
bad  been  passed  so  far  back  as  1534, 
against  James  Hamilton,  of  Kinca- 
vell.  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow.  He  was 
brother  to  the  famous  Patrick  Ha- 
milton, the  proto-martyr  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation.  In  August  1534 
he  and  his  sister  Catherine  were 
summoned  before  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
who  sat  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodr 
house  as  Commissioner  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  heresy.  According  to  Cal- 
derwood,  (large  MS.  Vol.  1.  p.  96.) 
the  King  advised  Hamilton  to  leave 
the  country,  as,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  convicted,  the   royal   favour 


could  not  save  him.  He  tberefore 
fled ;  and  in  his  absence  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  and  had  his  pro- 
perty confiscated.  His  sisto-  com- 
peared, and  being  chargea  with 
mainuining,  '^  tliat  works  could  not 
save,"  a  long  reasoning  betwixt  her 
and  Mr  John  Spens,  a  lawyer,  en- 
sued, which  she  concluded  in  theae 
words,  "  Work  heir,  work  there, 
what  kind  of  working  is  all  this  P  I 
know  perfectlye,  that  no  kind  of 
workes  can  save  me,  but  onlie  the 
workes  of  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Savi- 
our." The  King,  (James  the  V.,) 
who  waspresent,  hearing  these  words, 
'*  turned  him  about  and  laughed,  and 
called  her  unto  him,  and  caused  her 
to  recant,  becaus  she  was  his  aunt ; 
and  so  she  escaped." 

Some  years  after  this,  James  Ha- 
milton obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
remission  of  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  antinst  him.  In 
the  Parliament  whidi  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  month  of  August  1546, 
*'  My  Lord  Governor  and  thre  estatis 
admittit  the  bull  and  process  of 
pardoun,  and  remitt  grantit  and 
gevin  to  James  Hamiltoun,  sumtyme 
of  Kyncavill,  be  the  Papis  Hahiiei 
and  his  deligatis — ^without  pr^udiee 
of  the  Quenis  grace  ryt,  and  partb 
havand  interest  thairto."  Against  this 
admission  by  the  Parliament  a  pro- 
test was  entored  in  the  name  of  James 
Hamilton,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finnert,who  had  died  in 
possession  of  the  lands  of  KincaviU, 
and  others.  In  like  manner,  whea 
the  Assembly  declared  the  artides, 
upon  which  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow 
had  been  condemned,  to  be  '*  good 
and  godly,"  and  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  "  honour,  fame,  and 
dignity,"  James  Gibb  of  Carrudder 
compeared,  and  protested,  that  this 
declaration  "  sould  not  be  prgudi- 
ciall  to  him  and  his  rights  whatso- 
ever." But  what  interest  he  had 
does  not  appear. 

No  roll  of  the  members  remaiss;  but 
it  would  appear  that  this  was  not  a 
frequent  Assembly ;  for,  in  the  fourth 
and  last  Session,  the  Superintendents 
were  instructed  to  "  warne  the  Shires, 
Townes,  and  Parish-Kirks,  to  send 
their  Commissioners  in  times  cnm- 
ing."  It  would  also  appear,  that  not 
only  burghs,  but  idso  shires,  were  re- 
presented in  our  early  AnemUks. 
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Mcculloch's  rECLiMiNAEY  discourse  on  political  economy  *. 
To  define,  with  saffident  clearness  and  fnredsion,  the  nature  and  objects  of 
m  given  science — to  discriminate  the  particuUr  species  of  evidence  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  sondactiog  its  investigations — to  trace,  historicallv^  the  successive 
steps  by  which  its  demonstrated  truths  have  been  gradually  disentangled 
from  the  false  theories  or  pernicious  prejudices  with  which  they  were  origi- 
nally combined,  and  at  length  consolidated  into  the  form  of  a  science— to 
point  out  the  practical  importance  of  these  truths,  in  regard  to  the  great  in* 
terests  of  society  and  the  w^l-being  of  the  human  race — to  exhibit  a  concise 
and  perspicuous  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  science  as  it  actually  exists, 
as  well  as  of  the  process  of  inquiry  bv  which  they  have  been  evolved — ^in  a 
word,  to  bring  at  once  within  the  field  of  the  mental  telescope  a  great  de* 
partment  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  its  extent 
and  limits,  together  with  the  diflTerent  obiecte  they  comprehend,  is  a  task 
which  is  only  competent  to  minds  of  a  high  order,  trained  to  habits  of 
■eTere,  unbending  application, — almost  exclusively  devoted  to  that  one  ob- 
ject,— and  profoundly  conversant  with  the  contributions  and  discoveries  of 
preceding  inquirers,  whethar  confined  to  the  illustration  of  particular  parts, 
or  to  the  improvement  and  more  perfect  arrangement  of  the  whole.    Nor 
will  OUT  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task  be  lessened  by  reflecting  on 
die  extent  and  variety  of  acouirement  necessary  to  its  successful  perfor- 
mance.   The  truths  connected  with  a  given  science,  however  isolated  and 
detached  thev  may  be,  require  to  be  carefully  and  diligently  e3q>lored,  be- 
eause,  when  brought  in  apposition,  they  have  not  only  an  affinity,  or  a  sort  of 
elective  attraction  for  one  another,  but  invariably  involve  other  truths,  whidi 
Bsay  be  deduced  from  them  as  necessary  consequences,  and  at  die  same  time 
enable  the  sdentiflc  historian  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  successive  amounts  of 
the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  different  cultivators  of  the  sdence. 
Hence,  he  must  be  deeply  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  labours  of 
ihoae  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  imnrovement  of  the  sdence  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  he  proposes  to  exnibit  a  sketch ;  he  must  be 
competent  to  trace  it  from  its  infancy  to  its  actual  maturity,  and,  as  he  pro* 
eeeds  to  separate  the  individual  truths  brought  forward,  from  the  erroneous 
theories,  partikl  views,  misconceptions,  and  prejudices,  in  which,  peradven- 
tore,  they  may  have  been  smothered,  he  must  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ferent drcumstanoes  which  gave  rise  to  the  errors  he  detects,  or  which  pre- 
sented the  cultivators  of  the  sdence  from  following  out  to  their  consequences 
the  important  truths  upon  which  they  accidentally  stumbled ;  he  must  exer- 
dse  die  utmost  patience  and  discrimination,  in  ascertaining  and  allotting  to 
each  his  due ;  and  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  his  main  object,  namely,  to 
pnrsne  the  stream  of  improvement,  noting  each  tributary  accession  it  receives, 
yet  carefully  preserving  under  the  view  the  whole  of  its  course,  from  the 
point  at  whicn  he  commenced  his  researches,  to  that  where  he  is  ultimatdy 
to  finish  his  survey.    In  such  a  record,  the  history  of  error  will  make  a  more 
prominent  figure  than  that  of  truth,  and  will  not  be  the  least  instrucdve 
part  of  the  performance ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthdesa 
certain,  that  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  errors  which  have  at  different  timea 
arrested  the  progress  of  sdence,  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  promoting 
its  future  advancement  and  improvement. 

We  regard  Mr  M'CuUoch's  Preliminary  ''  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political  Economy,"  as  fulfilling 
the  condidons  we  have  now  specified,  and  as  a  very  valuable  contribudon  to 
that  sdence  of  which  he  is  known  to  be  so  great  a  master.  In  the  short 
eompass  of  litde  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  he  has  not  only  defined  the 
objects  of  the  sdence — ^pointed  out  the  spedes  of  evidence  on  which  it  is 

•  A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political 
Bconomy  :  containing  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  ou  the  Prindples  and  Doc- 
trines of  that  Sdence.    Edinboigh :— Archibald  ConsUbie  &  Co.     IdSi^ 
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foumled — unfolded  the  principal  theories  which  have  been  formed  to  ex- 
plain ite  phenomena— shown  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  the  coKnate 
sciences  of  Politics  and  Statistics  with  which  it  is  sometimes  oonfonnded — 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  its  study  to  all  classes  of  society — and  ex- 
plained the  particular  mode  followed  by  him  in  teaching  it  in  his  poUic 
and  private  dasses ;  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  interspersed  his  Disoonrae 
with  so  much  sound  and  valuable  criticism  on  the  works  of  the  great  laaa- 
ters  of  the  science,  carefully  discriminating  between  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  its  advancement,  and  the  errors  into  which,  from  various  causes, 
they  have  fdlen,  and  enriched  it  with  so  much  curious  and  useful  learning, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  to  be 
perused  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  commencing,  as  well  as  by  thoae 
who  have  already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. Not  content  with  sU&tements  of  a  rague  and  general  character,  he 
contrives  to  combine  with  the  enunciation  of  princii^  a  brief  but  satis- 
factory view  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  to  fortify  the 
conviction  which  that  evidence  is  calculated  to  produce  by  apposite  and  fe-^ 
licitous  illustrations.  His  style  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simple,  dear,  and 
logical;  equally  removed  from  the  affected  sententious  brevity  aimed  at 
by  some  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  fatiguing  amplification  and 
redundancy  on  the  other.  Hence  he  arrests  and  carries  along  with  him 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  whose  mind  is  enchained  to  the  sulfject  of  the 
Discourse,  without  being  for  an  instant  diverted  by  the  medium  through 
which  the  author's  statements,  expositions,  and  reasonings,  are  conveyed ;  or 
startled  by  misplaced  attempts  at  fine  writing,  when  he  expects  only  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  truth,  and  conducted,  step  by  step,  to 
a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  actual  state  of  the  sdenoe.  This,  doubtless, 
is  very  high  praise;  but  we  are  mistaken,  if  the  spedroens  we  are  aboat  to 

Eoduce  will  not  more  than  justify  the  wdl-weigned  encomiums  which  we 
kve  deemed  it  a  duty  to  the  author  to  pronounce. 

I.  The  object  of  Political  Economy   *'  is  to  point  out  the  means  by 
which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  those  ne- 
cessaries, comforts,  and  enjoyments,  which  constitute  toeaUh  ;  to  ascertain 
die  proportions  in  which  this  wealth  is  divided  among  the  di^rent  dasses 
of  tne  community,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  most  advantageously 
consumed."    Hence  the  sdence  is  intimatdy  connected  with  all  the  best 
interests  of  sodety ;  it  comes  home  to  the  every-day  occupations  and  bsai- 
ness  of  mankind ;  its  deductions  are  all  of  a  nature  essentially  practical ; 
and  If  the  doctrines  it  teaches  be  well  founded,  thdr  tendency  must  be,  to 
improve  the  condition,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.    "  The  consumption  of  wealth  is  indispensable  to  existence ;"  but  the 
eternal  law  of  Providence  has  decreed,  that  man  must  earn  his  brnd  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  alone  maketh  ridi. 
This  twofold  necessity,  which  renders  the  production  of  wealth  a  constant 
and  prindpal  object  of  the  exertions  of  the  vast  roigority  of  mankind,  has 
overcome  our  natural  aversion  to  labour,  and  armed  the  hand  of  industry 
with  that  unconquerable  zeal  and  patience,  which  enable  it  to  surmoont  the 
£^eatest  obsUcles,  and  to  achieve  the  most  remarkable  conquests.    Bat 
since  wealth  is  indispensable  to  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  and 
since  the  desire  to  acquire  is  suffident  to  subdue  the  natural  indolence  of 
mankind,    to  induce  them    to  encounter  the   most   imminent  hasards, 
and  submit  to  the  greatest  privations,  "  the  sdence  which  teaches  the 
means  by  which  its  acquisition  may  be  most  efi^tually  promoted — ^by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  obuin  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  weauh  with 
the  least  possible  difficulty,  must  certainly  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied 
and  meditated."    To  place  this  plain  and  obvious  condusion  in  the  clearest 
light,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  roerdiant,  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
the  wages  of  the  day-labourer,  the  inddence  and  effect  of  taxes,  to  say  no- 
v?l^  ^e  functions  of  monev,  and  the  diflferent  laws  and  reguktions 
whtch  are  meant  to  afibct  agricoltore  and  commeroe,  all  depend  on  prind« 
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ple«  which  the  science  of  Political  Economy  ctn  alone  ascertain  and  dud- 
date.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  noerdy  Decenary 
because  it  afibtds  the  means  of  subsistence^  but  because^  without  it^  sodety 
must  remain  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism.  This  may  be  easily  de* 
rooDstrated.  Where  the  mind  is  constantly  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
imuMdiate  wants  of  the  bod?,  in  other  words^  wnere  wealth  has  not  been 
amassed^  no  leisure  remains  for  its  culture ;  the  intdlectual  part  of  our  na« 
ture  is  nq^ted  in  the  all-engrosdng  care  of  providing  for  its  animal  wants  ; 
the  people  are  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  and  their  views, 
sentiments,  and  feelings,  become  consequently  contracted,  selfldi,  and  sor- 
did. ''  Hence,"  as  our  author  well  remarks,  "  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is 
not  desirable  merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  direct  and  immediate  gra- 
tifications, but  as  being  indispensably  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  so- 
dety in  dvilisation  and  refinement.  Without  the  tranquillity  and  leisure 
afibrded  by  the  possession  of  accumulated  wealth,  those  speculative  and 
el^nt  studies,  which  expand  and  enlarge  our  views,  purify  our  taste,  and 
raise  us  higher  in  the  scale  of  bdng,  can  never  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  comparative  barbarism  and  refinement  of  na- 
tions depend  more  upon  the  comparative  amount  of  their  wealth  than  upon 
any  other  circumstance.  A  poor  people  are  never  refined,  nor  a  rich  people 
ever  barbarous," 

Having  shown  that  the  possesdon  of  wealth  is  thus  indispensable,  not 
merd^  to  individual  existence  and  comfort,  but  to  the  advancement  of  na- 
tions in  dvilisation,  our  author  next  endeavours  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able Het,  that  so  few  efibrts  have  been  made  to  investigate  its  sources,  and 
that  the  study  of  Political  Economy  should  not  even  yet  be  considered  as 
forming  a  prindpal  part  in  a  comprehendve  system  of  education.  This  strange 
neglect  of  so  useful  and  important  a  branch  of  general  knowledge  he  traces 
to  the  prejudices  prevalent  at  the  time  when  our  Univerdties  were  establish- 
ed. At  that  period,  the  clergy  were  almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  little 
knowledge  then  in  existence,  and  in  framing  schemes  of  education,  natu- 
rally accommodated  them  to  thdr  own  profesdonal  pursuits.  The  learned 
languages,  logic,  rhetoric,  scholastic  theologv,  and  civil  law,  comprised  the 
whole  course  of  study  ;  the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  against 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  Itilsury,  had  descended  with  unabated  force ; 
IK)  one  fwetended  to  have  any  dear,  comprehensive  ideas,  concerning  the 
sources  of  nationd  opulence,  happiness,  and  prosperity ;  and  to  have  ap- 
pointed professors  to  expldn  the  prindples  of  commerce,  or  the  means  by 
whidi  labour  might  be  rendered  most  productive,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  degradmg  to  the  dignity  of  sdence,  or  perhaps  as  ministering  to 
the  vice  of  luxury,  which  long  continued  a  favourite  Umic  of  dericd  decla- 
mation. These  prejudices,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  limited  inter- 
course which  then  subdsted  between  difierent  nations,  serve  to  account  for 
the  late  rise  of  this  science,  and  the  little  attention  pdd  to  it,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period.  Its  importance,  however,  is  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  at  no  great  distance  of  time  it  must  form  an  inte^prd  part  of 
the  scheme  of  general  instruction  in  our  Univerdties  and  Coll^^es,  the  de- 
fects in  the  origind  constitution  of  which  all  the  science  and  liberality  of 
this  enlightened  age  have  not  yet  been  able  to  rectify.  Unhappily,  prejudice, 
and  a  preposterous  and  monkish  attachment  to  what  has  been  established  in 
ages  of  comparative  darkness  snd  ignorance,  are  nowhere  more  powerful  and 
unassailable  than  in  the  seats  of  learning,  many  of  which  are  au  but  herme- 
ticdly  sealed  against  every  branch  of  science  and  philosophy  which  the  too- 
gress  of  discovery  and  investigation  has  brought  to  light  dnce  the  period  when 
they  were  endowed.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1805  that  the  Lch^c  of  Bacon 
superseded  that  of  Aristotle  in  one  of  the  pnndpd  seminaries  of  the  South, 
and  that  the  great  instrument  by  which  Newton  effected  his  discoveries  was 
Uught  and  explained ;  so  slow  is  the  march  of  improvement  in  those  seats 
of  science  where  the  punishment  of  Theseus  seems  to  be  inflicted  upon 
every  raedes  of  knowledge.  , .         -  i 

IL  wt  since  Ftolitical  ficoaomy  has  become  an  object  of  more  genei^ 
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attention^  the  yariety  of  tystemf  which  have  heen  tdvanced  to  exoltiii  the 
phenomena  about  which  it  is  converaant,  and  the  contradictory  reanltB  whidi 
iome  of  ita  most  eminent  professors  have  deduced  from  the  same  data,  have 
Bot  only  proved  unfavourable  to  its  improvement,  but  have  led  many  to 
Question  the  certainty  of  its  best-established  conclusions,  and  to  reptcaent 
the  science  as  purely  theoretical  and  speculative ;  affi>rding,  like  roetaphysies, 
a  good  exercise  to  the  ingenuity*  but  likely  to  be  productive  of  little  real 

Eracticd  benefit.  The  author  shows,  that  this  opinion,  or  rather  prejudice, 
\  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation,  and  proceeds  upon  mistaken  notions  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the  sdenee  are 
founded.  "  The  discrepancy,*^'  he  remarks,  "  between  the  various  ststens 
that  have  been  successively  sanctioned  by  die  ablest  physicians,  chAists, 
natural  philosophers,  and  moralisU,  is  <^uite  as  great  as  the  discrepan^r 
between  those  advanced  by  the  ablest  poHucal  economists.  But  who  wonld^ 
therefore,  conclude  that  medicine,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  morals^ 
test  on  no  solid  foundation,  or  that  they  are  incapable  of  presenting  us  with 
a  system  of  well-established  and  consentaneous  truths?  We  do  not  refuse 
our  assent  to  U)e  demonstrations  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  because  they  are 
subversive  of  Uie  hypotheses  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Descartes  ;  and 
why  should  we  refuse  our  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of  Smith  and  Ri- 
cardo,  because  they  have  subverted  the  false  theories  that  were  previously 
advanced  respecting  the  sources  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  ?"  All  the 
adenoes  have  sustained  more  or  less  injury  from  the  natural  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  to  generalize,  and  an  impatience  of  long-continuea  observation 
and  analysis ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  deductions,  formed  from  a  more  en- 
larged basis  of  fieict  and  experiment,  though  subversive  of  hasty  and  prenia- 
ture  generalizations,  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  certainty 
and  practical  utilitv  of  science.  In  PoHticsl  Economy,  in  particular,  the 
errors  which  have  nitherto  obstructed  its  advancement  have  now  nearly  dia* 
appeared,  and  have  given  place  to  doctrines  founded  on  the  most  rigorooa 
analysis,  and  the  most  comprehensive  induction ;  doctrines  which,  it  ia  pio* 
bable,  future  observation  and  experience  vrill  serve,  not  to  invididate,  but  to 
confirm,  and  which,  reduced  to  practice,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  aeieaee 
becomes  more  extended,  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  the  meet  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  general  happiness  and  comfort  oi  nations. 

As  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  aoeumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  progress  of  civibzation  are  the  ofij^ng,  not  of  legislative  enactments, 
but  of  that  desire  of  improving  his  condition  whidi  God  has  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  man  ;  so  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  Political  Econo- 
my make  part  of  the  onj^inal  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  of  tfa« 
I^ysical  world  ;  ^'  and  their  operations,  like  those  of  the  medianieal  prin- 
ciples, are  to  be  traced  by  observation  and  analvsis."  But,  between  tfa« 
physical,  and  the  moral  and  p(ditical  sciences,  tnere  exists  this  material 
distinction,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  former  apply  in  every  case,  those 
of  the  latter  only  in  a  rnqfority  of  cases.  Into  whatever  inquiry  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  enter  as  an  element,  that  inquiry  can  only  conduct  ua  to 
results  generally,  not  universally  true ;  that  is,  to  results,  the  certainty  of 
which,  in  the  mt^oriiy  of  instances,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  results  of  the 
mechanical  principles  in  every  postible  instance.  For  example,  aa  a  general 
theorem,  the  tendency  of  the  population  in  every  country  to  pteas  against 
ihe  means  of  subsistence,  and  its  power  of  increasing  in  a  given  ratio,  and 
doubling  in  a  given  time,  is  no  less  certain,  we  mean  as  a  reneral  theorem, 
than  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  times  in  Keplers  law,  as  a  vnt- 
versal  thoorem.  It  is  by  not  keeping  this  distinction  steadilv  in  view  diat 
so  many  have  fallen  into  error  in  regard  to  the  condusbns  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy.   Our  author  phices  this  in  the  dearest  possible  light. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  in  the  sdenee  of  Morals,  as  wdl  ttB  of  Pditical  Ecooo. 
my,  that  by  far  the  largest  proporUon  of  the  human  race  have  a  much  clearer  view 
of  what  ia  conducive  to  thdr  own  interests,  than  it  is  possible  ibr  any  other  man,  or 
select  niunber  of  men,  to  have,  and,  consequentiy,  that  it  is  sound  poHcy  to  aUow 
every  Individual  to  follow  the  bsnt  of  his  inclination,  and  to  engage  in  any  btmnch  of 
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induttiy  he  thinks  proper.  Tbii  is  the  general  theorem ;  and  it  is  one  which  is 
established  on  the  roost  eompcehensiTe  experience.  It  is  not,  however,  like  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system,— it  will  hold  good  in  nineteen 
oot  oi  twenty  instances,  but  the  twentieth  may  be  an  exception*  But  it  is  not  le- 
quired  of  the  economist,  that  his  theories  should  quadrate  with  the  peculiar  bias  of  the 
mind  of  a  particular  person.  His  conclusions  are  drawn  from  observing  the  principles 
which  are  found  to  determine  the  condition  of  mankind,  as  presented  on  the  large 
scale  of  nations  and  empires.  He  has  to  deal  with  man  in  the  aggregate^with  states, 
and  not  with  fkmilies — with  the  passions  and  propensities  which  actuate  the  great 
bulk  of  the  human  race,  and  not  with  those  which  ore  occasionally  found  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  a  solitary  individual. 

It  should  always  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  never  any  part  of  the  business 
of  the  economist  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals  may 
hove  been  increased  or  diminished,  except  to  ascertain  their  general  operation  and 
eAct.  The  fubHe  interests  ought  always  to  form  the  exclusive  objects  of  his  atten. 
tioa.  He  is  not  to  frame  systems,  and  devise  schemes,  for  increasing  the  wealth  and 
eBJoymeots  otparticniar  classes  ;  but  to  apply  himself  to  discover  the  sources  of  tiom 
Homal  wealthy  and  universal  prosperity^  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  ren- 
dered most  productive. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  objected  to  some  of  the  best- 
established  truths  in  political  and  economical  science,  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
SDch  and  such  focts,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  rejected.  It  is  certain,  how. 
ever,  that  these  objections  most  frequently  originate  in  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  science.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  thousand  instances  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  enriched  by  monopolies,  as  they  are  sometimes  by  robbery  and 
plunder ;  but  it  would  be  not  a  little  rash  to  conclude  from  thence,  without  farther 
inquiry,  that  the  community  in  general  can  be  enriched  by  such  means !  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  single  consideration  to  which  the  political  economist  has  to  attend.  The 
question  never  Is,  whether  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  individuals  can  be  enriched 
by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  measure,  or  by  a  particular  institution,  but  whether  its 
tendency  is  to  enrich  thepubUc.  Admitting  that  monopolies  and  restrictive  regula- 
tions  frequently  enable  individuals  to  accumulate  ample  fortunes,  this  is  so  for  from 
being,  as  is  often  contended,  any  proof  of  thefar  real  advantageousnsRS,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly and  completely  the  reverse.  It  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  if  monopolies 
•ad  ezdnsive  privileges  enrich  the^hv,  they  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impoverish  the 
many;  and  are,  therefore,  as  destructive  of  that  katiovax.  wealth,  to  promote 
which  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  every  institution,  as  they  are  of  the  natural 
freedom  of  industry. 

To  arrive  at  a  well-founded  conclusion  in  economical  science,  it  is  not,  therefore, 
enough  to  observe  results  in  particular  cases,  or  as  they  affect  particular  individuals ; 
we  must  further  inquire  whether  these  results  are  constantf  and  universally  applieabley 
-.-whether  the  same  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  them  in  one  instance, 
would,  in  every  instance,  and  in  every  state  of  society,  be  productive  of  the  same  or 
rimilar  results.  A  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  an  unifbrm  and  constant  foct 
must  be  erroneous ;  but  the  observation  of  a  particular  result  at  variance  with  our 
customary  experience,  and  when  we  may  not  have  had  the  means  of  discriminating 
the  drcumstences  attending  it,  ought  not  to  induce  us  hastily  to  modify  or  reject  a 
principle  which  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  greater  number  of  appearances. 

The  example  of  the  few  arbitrary  princes  who  have  been  equitable,  humane,  and 
generous,  is  not  enough  to  overthrow  the  principle  which  teaches  that  It  is  the  nature 
of  irresponsible  power  to  debauch  and  vitiate  its  possessors— to  render  them  haughty, 
cruel,  and  suspicious :  nor  is  the  example  of  those  who,  attentive  only  to  present  en- 
jo]rment,  and  careless  of  the  friture,  lavish  their  fortunes  in  boisterous  dissipation  or 
vain  expense,  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  general  conclusion,  that  tlie  passion  for  ac- 
cumulation is  infinitely  stronger  and  more  universal  than  tlie  paasioo  for  expense. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  mankind  could  never  have  emerged  frt>m  the  condition  of 
savages.  The  multiplied  and  stupendous  improvements  which  have  been  made  In 
different  ages  and  nations— the  foresto  that  have  been  cut  down — the  marshes  and 
lakes  tiiat  have  been  drained  and  cultivated — the  harbours,  roads,  and  bridges,  that 
have  been  constructed— the  dties  and  edifices  that  have  been  raised — are  all  the  fruits 
of  a  saving  of  income,  and  establish,  in  despite  of  a  thousand  particular  instances  of 
prodigality,  the  vast  ascendancy  and  superior  force  of  the  accumulating  principle. 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  allied  facta,  to  frreqnently  brought 
towaid  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  general  principlea^  can  only  be  admitted  as 
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exoeptioni  to  these  piinciplet,  even  when  they  are  of  undoubted  and  us* 
questionable  authenticity.  But  this  is  Ux  from  being  alwa^,  or  eren 
generally,  the  case.  To  observe  accurately,  and  define  modifying  cireiini« 
stances  with  the  requisite  degree  of  precision,  pre-suppose  an  acutenesa,  in* 
telligenoe,  patience,  and  superiority  to  prdudice,  which  are  among  the  rareit 
endowments  of  the  understanding.  ''  The  simplest  narrative  of  a  case/' 
says  Dr  CuUen,  **  almost  always  involves  some  theories ;"  hence,  ''  without 
pnnciples  deduced  from  analytical  reasoning,  experience  is  an  uadesa  and 
a  blind  guide ;"  and  hence,  according  to  the  same  learned  phjrsidan,  "  the 
number  of  false  facts  afloat  in  Uie  world  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  false 
theories."  But,  from  what  has  been  alreadv  said,  it  is  absurd  to  auppoae 
that  a  few  isolated  facts,  however  carefully  observed,  can  either  oveitum 
or  become  the  basis  of  a  general  theorem  in  a  science,  the  professed  object  of 
which  is  to  discover,  by  comprehensive  induction,  the  laws  whidi  gDvera 
the  vast  migority  of  instances,  making  no  account  of  particular  exoeptaom 
arising  from  varieties  of  individual  feeling,  habit,  custom,  or  caprice,  or 
from  the  operation  of  local  causes,  which  can  never  enter  as  an  element  into 
an  investigation  of  principles.  On  the  contrary,  to  arrive  at  a  true  know* 
ledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  wealth,  the  Politicsl  Economist  must  trice  enlarged  views,  and  draw 
his  materials  from  a  very  wide  surface.  To  use  the  words  of  our  author, 
**  he  should  study  man  in  every  difierent  situation, — he  should  have 
recourse  to  the  history  of  society,  arts,  commerce,  and  dviliaatioD — to 
the  works  of  philosophers  and  travelers — to  every  thing,  in  short,  that 
can  throw  light  on  the  causes  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  progrcaa  of  ci- 
vilization :  he  should  mark  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
fortunes  and  condition  of  the  human  race  in  difierent  regions  and  agea  of 
the  world:  he  should  trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  ofindualry; 
and,  above  all,  he  should  carefully  analyse  and  compare  the  efiecta  of  dif* 
ferent  institutions  and  regulations,  and  discriminate  Uie  various  drcum- 
sunces  wherein  an  advancing  and  declining  society  differ  from  each  other. 
Such  investigations,  by  disclosing  the  real  causes  of  national  opulence  and 
refinement,  and  of  poverty  and  degradation,  furnish  the  economist  with  the 
means  of  giving  a  satisfactorv  solution  of  almost  all  the  important  problema 
in  the  science  of  wealth,  and  of  devising  a  scheme  of  pubuc  administration 
calculated  to  ensure  the  continued  advancement  of  the  society  in  the  career 
of  improvement." 

111.  Having  thus  explained  the  objects  of  the  science,  with  the  peculiar 
species  of  evidence  upon  which  its  conclusions  are  founded,  our  author  next 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Mercantilk  System,  and  to  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of 
Trade  deduced  from  it.  This  system  was  onlj  a  modification  of  the  <q>inion 
once  80  prevalent,  that  wealth  consists  exclusively  in  gold  and  silver;  an 
opinion  which  naturally  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  currency  of 
all  civiliaed  nations  was  formed  almost  entirelv  of  these  metals,  and  that 
they  were  used  in  a  double  capacity,  as  standards  whereby  to  measure  the 
relative  value  of  difierent  commodibes,  and  as  the  eouivalents  for  which  they 
were  most  frequently  exchanged.  While  the  popular  notion  prevailed,  tM 
difierent  nations  of  £urope  studied,  though  to  little  purpose,  every  possible 
means  of  accumulating  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation  of  which  was  forbid- 
den under  heavy  penalties.  They  were  permitted  to  fiow  in,  and  the  great 
object  was  to  prevent  them  from  flowing  out  again.  But  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  when  commerce  received  an  extraordinary  extension,  this 
prohibition  was  found,  on  many  occasions,  to  be  extremely  inconvenient. 
Merchants  discovered  that  they  could  frequently  buy  more  advantageously 
with  gold  and  silver,  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  they 
want^,  for  the  purpose,  either  of  iinporting  them  into  their  own,  or  carry- 
in^r  them  into  some  other  country.  They  remonstrated,  therefore,  against 
this  prohibition,  as  injurious  to  trade;  first,  because  the  exporUtion  of  gold 
and  silver,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  Roods,  did  not  always  diminish  the 
quantity  of  thoae  metals  in  the  kingdom^  button  the  ooDtraryj  might  foqnestly 
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incretae  that  qaantitv,  by  the  re-exportation  of  the  foreign  goods  not  coo- 
SQined  there,  which,  being  sold  for  a  profit,  might  bring  back  more  treasure 
than  had  originally  been  exported  to  purchase  them :  and,  secondly,  because 
no  prohibition  could  effectually  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
which,  on  account  of  thesroallness  of  their  bulk,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
might  easily  be  smuggled  abroad.  The  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse 
wiui  India  by  the  Cape>of-€k>od- Hope  seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  effecting  tnis  change.  The  precious  metals  having  always  been  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  articles  of  export  to  the  East,  notwithstanding  the  deeply- 
rooted  pr^udices  engendered  by  the  popular  notion  above  alluded  to,  the 
£Mt*India  Company,  at  the  period  of  its  institution  in  1600,  obtained 
leave  to  export,  annually,  foreign  coins,  or  bullion,  to  the  amount  of  £.30,000; 
on  condition,  however,  that  they  should  import,  within  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  every  voyage,  except  the  first,  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
riiould,  together,  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  silver  exported  by  them.  But 
the  enemies  of  the  Company  alleged  that  this  condition  was  not  complied 
with ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  repugnant  to  all  principle,  and  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  interests,  to  permit  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom.  The  advocates  of  tne  Company  could  not  controvert  the' 
reasoning  of  their  antagonists,  without  openly  impugning  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  they  did  not  venture 
to  contend,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East  was  advantageous,  on 
the  ground  that  the  commodities  purchased  by 'it  were  of  greater  value  in 
England ;  they  only  contended,  that  the  exportation  of  buUion  to  India  was 
advantageous,  because  the  commodities  imported  from  thence  were  chiefly 
re-exported  to  foreign  countries,  from  which  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bullion  was  obtained  in  return  than  had  been  originafiy  required  to  pay 
for  these  commodities  in  India. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  what  has  been  called  the  mercaktilc  system  :  and« 
when  compared  with  the  previous  prejudice— for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  ays* 
tem— which  wholly  interdicted  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  it  must  he  allowed 
that  iu  adoption  was  a  considerahle  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder  opinions.  7%! 
suppofiart  of  the  mereantUe  tyttem.  Kite  their  predecetton^  held  thai  gold  and  nlver 
abme  constUuted  weaUh  ;  hut  they  thought  that  sound  policy  dictated  the  propriety 
of  allowing  their  exportation  to  foreigners,  provided  the  commodities  imported  in  their 
stead,  or  a  portion  of  themt  were  afterwards  sold  to  other  foreigners  for  a  greater  a- 
mooot  of  bullion  than  had  been  originally  laid  out  on  their  purchase ;  or,  provided  the 
Importation  of  the  foreign  commodities  caused  the  exportation  of  so  much  more  native 
produce  than  would  otherwise  have  been  exported,  as  would  more  than  equal  their 
cost.  These  opinions  necessarily  led  to  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Trad\ 
It  was  obvious,  that  the  precious  metals  could  not  be  imported  into  countries  destitute 
of  mines,  except  in  return  for  exported  commodities ;  and  the  grand  object  of  the 
supporters  of  the  mercantile  system  was  to  monopolise  the  largest  possible  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  by  the  adoption  of  various  complex  schemes  for  encouraging  ex- 
portation, and  restraining  the  importation  of  almost  all  products,  except  gold  and 
silver,  that  were  not  intended  for  ftiture  exportation.  In  consequence,  the  excess  of 
the  valme  of  the  Exports  over  that  tfthe  Imports  came  to  be  considered  as  being  at 
once  the  sole  cause  and  measure  or  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career  of  wealth. 
This  excess,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  could  not  be  balanced  otherwise  than  by  the 
importation  of  an  equal  value  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  the  only  real  wealth  it  was  then 
supposed  a  country  could  ] 


According  to  thu  system,  the  ordinary  way  of  increasing  our  wealth  and 
treasure  by  foreign  trade,  was  by  selling  more  to  strangers  yearly  than  we 
consitmed  of  theirs  in  value;  by  which  means  the  excess  of  our  exporU  over 
ear  imports  would  fall  to  be  paid  in  bullion,  the  course  of  exchange  would 
be  turned  in  our  favour,  and  the  country  would  be  enriched  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  balance  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  Thus,  assuming 
•or  annual  exports  as  equal  to  £.10,500,000,  and  our  annual  imports  as 
only  eaual  to  £.10,000,000,  the  difference,  or  £.500,000,  was  the  amount 
by  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  this  system,  the  country  would  be 
yearly  enriched  by  this  favourable  baUmce  of  trade ;  and  conversely.    *^  No 
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•trat  whftteyer  was  laid  an  the  circiiiiistaiioe  of  foreign  oommeree  ennUhig 
ui  to  obtain  an  infinite  variety  of  oseful  and  agreealde  products,  which  it 
woAld  either  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  consume  at  all,  or  to  prodooe 
BO  cheaply  at  home.  We  are  desired  to  consider  all  this  aceesdon  of  wesldi— 
all  the  vast  addition  made  by  commerce  to  the  motives  whidi  stimulate,  and 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  reward  the  labour  of  the  industrious — 
as  nothing,  and  to  fix  our  attention  exdusivdy  on  the  balance  of  £.600,000 
of  gold  and  silver !  Thb  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  desired  to  esdmale 
the  comfort  and  advantage  derived  from  a  suit  of  dothes,  by  the  number 
and  glare  of  the  metal  buttons  by  which  they  are  fiutened/'  And  jret  this 
excess  Of  exports  over  imports,  pavable  in  specie,  vras  long  regarded  by 
merchants  and  statesmen  as  the  inndlible  criterion  of  the  advantage  of  fo» 
reign  commerce ;  and  such  is  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  the 
consequent  downess  with  which  the  best-established,  truths  of  science  work 
their  way  to  the  understandings  of  mere  practical  men,  that  even  now  this 
excess  forms  a  subject  upon  which  the  Cnancellor  of  the  Exchequer  i»  kind 
enough  to  favour  Uie  country  with  annual  congratulations. 

But  the  mercantile  system  was  productive  of  consequences  far  more  detri* 
mental  to  public  industry  and  the  accumulation  of  public  vrealth,  than  any 
that  could  possiblv  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  precious  metals  and  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the  modem  schod  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  it  is  laid  down,  that  every  man  is  a  better  judge  of  his  own 
interests  than  any  legislator  can  possibly  be  for  him  ;  that  all  regulations, 
intended  to  divert  capital  into  channels  where  it  would  not  natiumlly  have 
flowed,  are  pemidous ;  and  that  monopolies  tend  only  to  enridi  a  tew  at 
the  expence  of  every  body  else.  Under  the  predominance  of  the  mercantile 
system,  the  reverse  of  these  maxims  was  acknowledged  and  acted  upon.  Com- 
merce was  fettered  and  restricted  in  every  posdUe  way.  Production  was 
encouraged  by  bounties,  exportation  by  drawbacks ;  taxes  were  sometimes 
imposed  on  the  raw  material,  sometimes  on  the  manufactured  commodity  ; 
this  artide  was  allowed  to  be  imported  duty-free,  that  was  sulgected  to  a 
tax  equivalent  to  a  prohibition ;  and  cororaerdal  treaties,  followed,  as  they 
often  were,  by  commercial  wars,  generally  brought  up  the  rear,  and  aggra- 
vated the  evils  they  were  intended  to  cure.  1 1  is  easy  to  account  for  the  favour 
vrith  which  this  svstem  was  recdved  by  the  persons  who  prided  themadves 
on  bdng  f>rac<tca/ statesmen.  It  encouraged  their  natural  rage  for  legisla- 
tion, it  flattered  them  with  the  idea  that  they  were  enriching  their  country, 
while  they  were  only  blotting  parchment;  and  while  engaged  in  dus 
pleasant  amusement,  they  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  the  roisdiief  they 
were  creating,  and  doing  thdr  utmost  to  perpetuate.  '^  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  affirm,"  says  M.  Storch  {Cours  tTEconomie  PoUiique,  Tbme  I. 
p.  1S9,)  **  that  there  are  very  few  political  errors  which  have  produced 
more  mischief  than  the  mercantile  system.  Armed  with  power,  it  has 
commanded  and  forbidden,  where  it  should  only  have  protected.  The  regu- 
lating mania  which  it  has  inspired  has  tormented  industry  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  force  it  from  its  natural  channels.  It  has  made  each  particular 
nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  own  ; 
hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other ;  and 
hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  re- 
mote cause  of  the  greater  number  of  modem  wars.  It  is  this  system  whidi 
has  stimulated  nations  to  employ  force  or  cunning  to  extort  commercial 
treaties,  productive  of  no  resl  advantage  to  themselves,  from  the  vreakness 
or  ignorance  of  others.  It  has  formed  colonies,  that  the  mother  country 
might  einoy  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  and  force  them  to  resort  exdu- 
dvely  to  ner  markets.  In  short,  where  this  system  has  been  productive  of 
the  least  injury,  it  has  retarded  the  cause  of  national  prosperitv ;  every 
where  else  it  has  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  and  has  depopulated  and 
ruined  some  of  those  countries  whose  power  and  opulence  it  was  supposed  it 
would  carry  to  the  highest  pitch."  Our  author  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
causes  which  gradually  undermined  the  credit  of  this  system,  and  ultimatdy 
led  to  the  adoption  of  sounder  and  more  enlightened  views. 
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In  the.  next  pIao#»  he  jproeeeda  to  what  will  pohapt  be  regarded  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  Diecourse,  namely^  to  giveHKime  account  of 
the  difitont  authors  who  have  more  or  less  successfully  cultivated  the  science 
of  Political  Economy ;  but  from  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already 
^tended,  we  cannot  foUow  him  through  the  whole  of  his  admirable  criti« 
eisms,  and  must  content  oursel?es  with  a  few  extracts. 

The  most  distinguished  economical  writers  of  the  seyenteenth  century 
were  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Sir  Dudley  North.  The 
last  of  these  published,  in  1691,  a  tract,  entitled  ^^  DUcounes  on  Trade, 
principally  directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and  Increase 


of  Money,"  which  appears  not  to  have  met  with  any  coUsiderAle  circulation^ 
although  it  contains  a  much  more  able  statement  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  than  any  work  that  had  yet  appeared,  and  proves  the  author  to 
have  risen  sup^ior  to  the  established  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
possessed  sufficient  sagacity  to  detect  the  more  refined  and  less  obvious 
errors  which  were  newly  coming  into  vogue.  This  will  be  clearly  evinced 
by  the  following;  extract  from  the  Preface,  containing  an  alMtraot  of  the 
propositions  maintained  in  the  work : , 
**  That  the  whole  world  as  to  trade  is  but  as  oxe  itatiov  or  peO* 

FLE,  AMD  THEREIK  STATIOKS  ARE  AS  PERSONS. 

^  That  the  loss  of  a  trade  with  one  nation  is  not  that  only,  separately  considered, 

bat  so  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world  rescinded  and  lost,  for  all  is  combined  together. 

^  That  there  cam*  ee  xa  trade  uhprofitable  to  the  public  ;  for  if 

Airr  PROVE  BO,  MEB  LEAVE  IT  OFF  ;  AlTD  WHEREVER  THE  TRADERS  THRTVE, 
THE  PUBLIC,  OF  WHICH  THET  ARE  A  PART,  THRIVE  ALSO. 

^*  That  to  force  men  to  deal  in  any  prescribed  manner  may  profit  sadi  as  happen 
to  serve  them ;  but  the  public  gains  not,  bscaose  U  U  taking  from  one  sul^ect  to 
give  to  another, 

',  **-  That  no  laws  6an  set  prices  inf  trade,  the  rates  of  which  mtut  and  will  make 
themselves.  But  when  such  laws  do  happen  to  lay  any  hold,  ft  is  so  much  impedi- 
ment to  trade,  and  therefore  prejudiciaL 

^  That  money  Is  a  merchandise^  lihereof  ihere  may  he  a  ghiy  as  well  as  a  scarcity^ 
and  that  even  to  an  inconvenience. 

«^  That  a  people  cakkot  waxt  mokbt  to  serve  the  oxdixart  dxa2.- 
xxo,  Ain>  more  thaX  exough  thet  will  xot  have. 

**  That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  the  making  much  money ^  nor  have  any  put 
of  it,  but  as  he  buys  it  for  an  equivalent  price. 

^  That  the  free  coynage  is  a  perpetual  motion  fmnd  out  wherdty  to  meH  and  eoyn 
rsithoui  ceasingy  and  so  to  feed  goldsmiths  and  coynen  at  the  paUic  charge. 

**  That  debasing  the  coyn  is  defrauding  one  another,  and  to  the  public  there  is  no 
sort  of  advantage  ffom  it ;  for  that  admits  no  character,  or  value,  but  Intriosick. 

^  That  the  sinkhig  by  alloy  or  weight  is  all  one. 

<*  That  exduinge  and  ready  money  are  the  same^  nothing  lot  carHage  and  re-car^ 
fiage  Mng  saved. 

**  That  money  exported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  frni 
spent  in  war,  and  payments  airoad,  is  so  much  impoverishment. 

**'  In  short,  that  aLl  favour  to  oxe  trade,  or  ixterest,  IS  ax  ABUSS,  AXD 

CUTS  80  HUCH  OF  PROFIT  FROM  THE  PUBLia" 

Passing  over  the  labours  of  Locke,  Vanderlint,  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  and 
others,  who  subsequently  advocated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  the  opiniona 
which  had  found  so  able  a  supporter  in  Sir  Dudley  North,  we  come  to  our 
author's  account  of  the  great  work  of  Quesnav,  in  which  Political  Economy 
may  be  said  to  have  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  science. 

It  is  to  him  (Quesnay)  that  the  merit  unquestionably  belongs  of  having  tfrst  at- 
tempted to  investigate  and  analyze  the  sources  of  wealth,  with  the  intention  of  ascerm 
taining  the  fundamental  principles  of  Political  Economy  t  and  who  thus  gave  it  a 
systematic  form,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Quesnay*s  fether  was  asmall 
proprietor,  and  having  been  educated  in  the  country,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  re- 
gard  agriculture  with  more  than  ordinary  partiality.  At  an  early  poiod  of  his  life 
he  had  been  struck  with  its  depressed  state  in  Prance,  and  had  set  himself  to  discover 
the  causes  which  had  prevented  its  making  that  progress  which  the  industry  of  the 
faihaMtants,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  tzcdlence  of  the  climate,  seemed  to  insure^ 

VOL.  EV.  4  F 
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In  tbt  cooiM  of  tkis  inquiry,  be  ipeedfly  discovered  that  tlie  pnlPCDtite  of  tiie  cxpor. 
tadon  of  corn  to  foreign  coantries,  and  the  preference  given  by  the  legnlatMios  of  Col- 
bert to  the  nuurafectoring  and  commercial  daaaes  over  the  ^^ricnltaziiU,  had  fiwmcd 
the  most  powerftil  obetadei  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  agricoltare.  Bnt 
Quesnay  was  not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  iitjustice  of  this  preference,  and  its  per- 
nicioos  consequences.  His  zeal  for  the  interesU  of  agricultttre  led  him,  not  in^rely  to 
place  it  on  the  same  level  with  manufactures  and  conmierce,  hut  to  raise  it  above 
them, — by  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  was  the  only  species  of  industry  which  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  riches  of  a  nation.  Founding  on  the  indisputable  fiut,  that 
every  thing  that  either  ministers  to  our  wants,  or  gratifies  our  desires,  must  he  on* 
ginally  derived  ttom  the  earth,  Quesnay  assumed  as  a  self-evident  truth,  and  aa  the 
basis  of  his  system,  that  the  earth  it  the  only  source  of  wealth  ;  and  held  that  indss- 
tiy  was  altogether  incapable  of  producing  any  new  value,  except  when  employed  in 
agriculture,  including  under  that  term  fisheries  and  mines.  His  observation  of  the 
striking  eflbcts  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  Nature,  and  his  inability  to  explain  the  rcai 
origin  and  canses  of  rertt^  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  drcumstance,  that 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  industrious  underukings,  none  but  the  cultivatovs  of  the 
•oil  paid  rent  for  the  use  of  miural  agentty  appeared  to  him  an  incontrovertible  proof, 
that  agriculture  was  the  only  species  of  industry  which  yielded  a  net  snrpliis  Cpro^mH 
net)  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  production.  Quesnay  allowed  that  manufactueis 
and  merchants  were  highly  useftil ;  but,  as  they  realised  no  net  surplus  in  the  shi^ 
of  rent,  he  contended  they  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the  raw  material  of  the 
commodities  they  nuuiufiictured  or  carried  finom  place  to  place,  than  was  jost  eqoiva- 
lent  to  the  value  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the  time  they  were 
necessarily  engaged  in  these  operations.  These  principles  once  established,  Quesnay 
proceeded  to  divide  society  into  three  classes ;  the/rsi,  or  productive  class,  by  whose 
agency  all  wealth  waa  produced,  consisted  of  the  £Eurmers  and  labourers  engaged  in 
agriculture,  who  subsisted  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  reserved  to  them- 
selves as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  capital ;  the 
seeoudj  or  proprietary  dass,  consisted  of  thoes  who  lived  on  the  rent  of  the  land,  or 
on  the  net  turplua. produce  raised  by  the  cultivators  after  their  necessary  expenses  had 
been  deducted ;  and  the  thirds  or  unproduetive  dass,  consisted  of  manufactnren, 
merchants,  menial  servants,  &e.,  whose  labonr,  though  exceedingly  useftil,  added  no- 
thing to  the  national  wealth,  and  who  subsisted  entirely  on  the  wages  paid  them  by 
the  other  two  classes.  It  is  obvious,  supposing  this  classification  made  on  just  prin- 
ciples, that  all  taxes  must  fUl  on  the  landlords.  The  third,  or  nnproductive  dass* 
have  nothing  but  what  they  receive  from  the  other  two  dasses ;  and  if  any  dednction 
were  made  from  the  fair  and  reasonable  profits  and  wages  of  the  husbandmen,  it 
would  have  the  effect  to  paralyse  their  exertions,  and  consequently  to  spread  poverty 
and  misery  throughout  the  land,  by  drying  up  the  only  source  of  wealth.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  therefore,,  on  M.  Q)jiiesnay*s  theory,  that  the  entire  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  various  public  burdens,  must,  howsoever  imposed,  be  ultimately  de- 
frayed out  of  the  produit  net,  or  rent  of  the  landlords ;  and,  consistently  with  this 
principle,  he  proposed  that  all  the  existing  taxes  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  sti^ 
tax,  (Impot  unique^J  laid  directly  on  the  net  produce,  or  rent,  of  the  land,  dKmld  be 
imposed  in  their  stead. 

But,  however  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  agriculture  over  every  other 
opedea  of  industry,  Quesnay  did  not  solidt  for  it  any  exdusive  favour  or  psotection. 
He  successfoUy  contended  that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  and  <tf  all  the  other 
daases,  would  be  best  promoted  by  establishing  a  system  of  perfect  freedom.  He 
showed  that  it  ooold  never  be  for  the  interest  of  the  proprieton  and  adtivatoBs  of  the 
•oil  to  letter  or  disoonrage  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  mamifoctarers  ; 
thiU  the  greater  the  lifaCT^  they  enjoyed,  the  greater  would  be  thek  coo^ietitlon,  and 
their  services  weak),  in  consequence,  be  obtained  so  much  the  cbeapeK.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  it  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  the  unproductive  class  to  harass 
and  oppress  the  agriculturists,  either  by  preventing  the  free  exportation  of  their 
products,  or  by  any  restrictive  regulations  whatsover.  When  the  cultivators  tnjaj 
the  greatest  d^^ree  of  freedom,  thdr  indnstiy,  and,  consequently,  their  net  smt- 
piui  producC'^he  only  ftmd  from  which  any  accesskm  of  natfonal  wealth  can  be  de- 
rived—vriU  be  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  According  to  this  ^  IHierd  and 
generous  systen>,"  the  establishment  of  perfect  liberty,  perfect  security,  and  perfect 
justice,  are  the  only,  as  they  are  the  infellible,  means  of  securing  tiie  highest  d^ree  of 
piuspeiity  to  all  dasses  of  the  society. 

•*  ^  a  vu,'»  says  the  ablest  expodtor  of  this  system,  M.  Mcrder  de  la  Sfvi^ 
qttii  «st  de  ^essence  de  I'ordPB  que  Pftiteret  partieulfer  d'nn  seal  ne  poiwe  jamais 
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•tre  Kptrfo  de  rintwet  commun  de  tons ;  nous  en  trouiroiis  utie  pr«ii?e  bien  cob« 
YaineaDte  dans  tes  etfbtt  que  prodoit  natureUement  et  necetsairement  la  pt^nittida  de 
la  liberty  qui  doit  regnar  dans  la  commerce,  pour  ne  point  bleaaer  la  proprik^.  L*- 
interet  petsoonel  encooragte  par  cette  grande  liberty,  prease  vivement  et  perpetnella- 
ment  cbaqoe  homme  en  perticulier,  de  perfectkmer,  de  multiplier  les  choees  dont  il 
eat  vendeur ;  de  grosair  ainsi  la  masse  des  jouissances  qu*il  pent  procnrer  anx  autrea 
hommes  afin  de  groasir,  par  ce  moyen,  la  masse  des  jouissances  que  les  antrea  hommea 
pen?ent  lui  procurer  en  echange.  Lenumde  alors  va  d€  ltd  meme ;  le  desir  de 
jovrir,  et  la  liberty  de  jouir  ne  cessant  de  provoquer  la  multiplication  de  prodnctions  et 
Taccroiasement  de  Tindustrie,  ils  impriment  i  toute  la  toci4t^  un  monvement  qui 
devient  une  tendance  perpetuelle  vers  son  meillear  etat  possible.*' 

It  would  greatlj  exceed  the  Hmits  of  this  Discourse  to  enter  into  a  fiUl  fiHMina* 
tkm  of  the  principles  of  this  verj  ingenious  tiieoiy.  It  is  sufficient  for  mj  presetit 
purpose  to  remark,  that,  in  assuming  agriculture  to  be  the  onlj  source  of  wealth,  b^ 
cause  the  matter  of  which  fOl  commodities  are  composed  must  be  originally  dcri?ed 
from  the  earth,  M«  Qnesnay  and  his  followers  mistook  altogether  tlie  nature  of  pro* 
dnction,  and  really  supposed  wealth  to  consist  of  matter.;  whereas,  in  its  natural 
state,  matter  is  veiy  rarely  possessed  of  immediate  and  direct  utility,  and  if  always 
dettUute  of  value.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  labour  which  most  be  laid  out  in  ap* 
propriating  matter,  and  in  fitting  and  preparing  it  for  our  use,  that  it  acquues  ex* 
changeable  value,  and  becomes  wealth.  Human  industry  does  not'  produce  weahh 
by  making  any  additions  to  the  -matt^  of  our  globe ;  this  being  a  quantity  susceptible 
neither  of  augmentation  nor  diminution  *.  Its  real  and  only  eiftct  is  to  produce 
wealth,  by  giving  utility  to  matter  already  in  exUtenee  ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedljr 
demonstrated,  that  the  labour  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce  is  just  as 
productive  of  utili^,  and  consequently  of  wealth,  as  the  labour  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  opinion  of  M.  Qnesnay,  that  the  labour  of  man  in  agriculture  Is 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  but  that  in  manufiKitures 
and  commerce  he  has  to  perform  eveiy  thing  himself,  without  any  sudi  co^opera- 
tion,  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  nature  ren^ 
ders  the  most  important  services  to  the  agriculturist.  The  husbandman  prepares 
the  ground  for  the  seed,  and  deposits  it  there ;  but  it  is  nature  that  unfolds  the  gem), 
that  feeds  and  ripens  the  growing  plant,  and  brings  it  to  a  state  of  maturity.  It  Is 
easy,  however,  to  see  that  nature  does  quite  as  much  for  us  In  every  other  department 
of  industry.  The  powers  of  water  and  of  wind,  which  move  our  machinoy,  support 
our  ships,  and  impel  them  over  the  deep,— the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
elasticity  of  steam,  which  enable  us  to  work  the  most  stupendous  engines,  are  they 
not  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature  ?  In  fact,  the  single  and  exclusive  advantage  of 
machinery  consists  in  its  having  enabled  us  to  press  the  powers  of  nature  into  our 
service,  and  to  make  them  perform  the  principal  part  of  what  must  have  been  other- 
wise wholly  the  work  of  man.  In  navigation,  for  example,  is  it  possiUe  to  doubt  that 
the  powers  of  nature— the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  and  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet — contribute  fully  as  much  as  the  labour  of  ^he  saitor  to  waft 
our  ships  from  one  hemisphere  to  another  ?  In  bleaching  and  fermentation,  the  whcrfe 
processes  are  carried  on  l^  natural  agents.  And  it  is  to  the  eAscts  of  heat  in  soften- 
ing  and  melting  metals,  in  preparing  our  food,  and  in  wanning  our  housea»  that  yf9 
owe  many  of  our  most  powerful  and  convenient  instruments,  and  that  these  north- 
ern climates  have  been  made  to  affbrd  a  comfortable  habitation.  Neither  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  as  M.  Quesnay  supposed,  the  only  spedes  of  industry  which  yields 
a  surplus  produce,  after  the  expenses  of  production  are  deducted.  When  agriculture 
is  most  productive,  that  is,  when  none  but  the  best  of  the  good  soils  are  cultivated, 

«  In  a  note  to  page  93  of  the  D»oourse,  the  author  remarks,  in  answer  to  a  late 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Malthas, 
that  wealth  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  quantities  of  matter,  but  exclusively  oa 
value,  ^*  Nature  gratuitously  supplies  us  with  the  matter  of  which  att  commodities 
mre  made ;  but  until  labour  has  been  expended  in  appropriating  matter,  or  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  our  use,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  value,  and  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  con- 
sidered as  forming  wealth.  We  do  not  call  a  man  wealthy  because  he  has  an  inde- 
finite command  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  any  other  gratuitous  product ;  but  we  caU 
bhn  wealthy  when,  and  only  when  he  possesses  the  produce  ef  a  large  quantity  ef 
iabour.  It  vouid,  in  truths  be  jutt  at  correct  to  toy,  that  the  earth  U  a  tokrce  ff 
ficturee  md  ttatuee^  because  U  tuppliet  the  materiait  made  uee  rfby  painUft  and 
etatuariee^  astoeay^  thaiUie  «  source  pf  wealthy  hectmte  U  supflks  the  mtttsr  tf 
eommodUiesr 
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no  rent,  otptodpii  mt^  is  obtained  from  the  land ;  and  it  fe  only  after  lecomae  has 
.  been  bad  to  poorer  eoila^  and  when,  conseqnentlj,  the  prodnctiTe  power*  of  the  la- 
boar,  and  capital  employed  in  cultivation  begin  to  diminisli,  that  rent  begtns  to  appc« : 
fo  that,  instead  of  being  a  consequence  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  agricaltual 
industry,  rent  is  reallj  a  consequence  of  iu  becoming  less  productive  than  others  1 

Our  author's  account  of  Dr  Smith's  immortal  ^ork,  as  well  as  of  Mr 
Maltbus's  Essay  on  the  "  Principle  of  Populaiion,"  yiUl  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences  ;  particularly  his  brief  but  masterly  vindication  of 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  latter  work,  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tion and  ignorant  abuse  with  which  they  have  been  so  perseveringly  aosaOed. 
But  we  pass  over  all  this,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  the  account  of  the 
greatest  work  which  has  yet  appeared,  or  is  likely  ever  to  appear,  on  the  salo^ct 
of  Political  Economy.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  mean  Mr 
Ricardo's  "  Principtes  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.** 

The  first  considerable  step  towards  the  snccessftil  investigation  of  the  laws  wfaicli 
regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  ansong  th^  various  classes  of  sopiety,  was  made 
in  1815,  when  the  reid  nature,  origin,  and  causes  of  rent  were,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
plaiiM9d  in  two  p^unphlets  of  extraordinary  moit,  published  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ipent,  by  ««  A  Fellow  of  University  Coll^;e,  Oxford,**  and  Mr  Malthus.     But  the  in- 

.  vesdgations  of  these  gentlemen,  though  of  great  importance,  were  comparatiyely  li- 
mited in  their  object ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr  Ricardo  to  carry  his  researches  into 
every  department  of  the  science,  to  correct  errors  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority, 
.  and  to  elucidate  and  establish  many  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  roost  important  prin- 
ciples. The  appearance  of  his  work  on  the  ^  PrincipUa  of  PoU^cal  Beomomy  and 
Taxation**  in  161 7»  forms  a  new  and  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  adence. 
KiCplusiire  of  many  admnable  correlative  discussions,  Mr  Ricardo  has  here  analyzed 
the  principles  whiph  determine  the  exphai^geable  value  of  commodities,  and  has  given 
a  ftill  view  of  the  science  of  the  distribution  of  vrealth.  The  powers  of  mind  ili^play- 
cd  in  these  investigatkms,— the  dexterity  with  which  the  most  abstruse  and  diflknlt 
questions  are  unrayelled,— -the  ifnerring  sagad^  with  which  the  operation  of  general 
and  fixed  principles  is  investigated,— the  skill  with  which  they  are  separated  and  dia. 
ei^tangled  from  such  as  are  of  a  secondary  and  accidental  nature,— and  the  penetration 
with  which  their  remotest  consequences  are  perceived  and  estimated,  have  never  been 
au^pass^ ;  and  wUl  fbr  ever  sepure  the  xuune  of  Ricardo  a  high  and  conspicuous  place 
in  thie  list  of  those  who  have  done  most  to  unfold  the  complex  mechanism  of  sodcty^ 
and  to  carry  this  science  to  perfection. 

The  fundamental  principle  maintained  by  Mr  Ricardo  in  this  great  work  is,  that 
the  exchangeable  val^e,  or  relative  worth  of  conmipdittes,  as  compared  with  each 
other,  depends  exclusively  on  the  ^niitief  of  labour  neceuarilif  required  to  prodmee 
them,  Dr  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  principle  which  determined  the 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities  in  the  earliest  stiiges  of  society,  before  land  bad 
been  appropriated  and  aq>ital  accumulated ;  but  he  supposed,  that,  after  land  had 
become  property  and  rent  began  to  be  paul,  and  after  capital  had  been  amassed,  and 
workmen  began  to  be  hired  by  capitalists,  the  value  of  commodities  would  neocsorily 
fluctuate,  not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  and  bring  them  to  market,  but  also  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  rentt  and 
wages.  But  Mr  Ricardo  has  shown  that  Dr  Smith  ^red  in  making  this  distinction  ; 
pmd  that  the  same  principle  which  determines  the  value  of  commodities  in  the  ear* 

•  lies  and  rudest  stages  of  society,  continues  to  determine  it  in  those  that  are  most  cul- 
tivated and  refined.  In  establishing  this  novel  and  most  important  doctrine,  Mr  Ri- 
cardo derived  considerable  assistance  fh>m  the  previous  inquiries  of  Mr  Malthas  and 
Mr  West  on  the  subject  of  rent ;  but  he  had  no  precursor  in  the  flu:  more  di£Bcult 
and  complicated  inquiries  respecting  the  effects  of  the  accumulatk>n  of  capital,  and  of 
fluctuatk>os  in  the  rate  of  wages  on  value.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  merest  oou 
line  of  the  analysis  and  reasonings  of  Mr  Ricardo,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
would  fat  exceed  my  present  limits,  I  can  do  no  more  than  state  their  results,  which 
may  be  thus  sommed  up— 1st,  That  rent  is  altogether  extrinsic  to  the  cost  of  pro- 

'  duction  ;  2d,  That  capital  being  the  produce  Of  previous  labour,  and  having  no  vahia 
except  what  it  derives  from  that  labour,  the  fact  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  its  agenoy  being  always  determined  by  the  quantities  of  capital  laid  out  or 
C9din  their  production,  shows  that  it  is  really  determined  fay  the  quantities  ^  Js- 
bestowed  On  them ;  and  3d,  that  a  Hie^wr^occaakmsajfU/^pre^i^  and 
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cot  a  riM  in  the  price  of  comiiiodities,  and  ^fiU  of  wages  a  rUe  qfprojiu^  and  not  a 
&U  of  prices. 

These  conclusions  are  all  of  the  last  degree  of  importance ;  and  bj  establishing 
them,  Mr  Ricardo  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  science.  Bat  these  form  a  part 
only  of  the  truths  brought  to  light  in  his  work.  Having  ascertained  that  profits  vary 
inversely  as  wages,  Mr  Ricardo  applied  himself  to  discover  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  rate  of  wages,  and  which  consequently  determine  profits.  These  he 
found  to  depend  on  the  cost  of  producing  the  articles  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  labourer.  However  high  the  price  of  such  articles  may  rise,  the  labourer,  it  is 
plain,  must  always  receive  such  a  supply  of  them  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
exist,  and  continue  his  race.  And,  as  raw  produce  must  ever  form  a  principal  part 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  as  its  price  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise,  be- 
cause of  the  consuntly  increasing  sterility  of  the  soils  to  which  recourse  must  be  had 
in  advancing  societies,  it  follows,  that  wages  must  also  have  a  constant  tendencey  to 
rise,  and  profits  to  fall,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  That  such  a  fall 
of  profits  invariably  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  society,  is  a  fact  of  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  doubt,  it  had,  however,  been  universally  supposed,  that 
this  fall  was  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  capital,  or  rather  of  the  increased  com- 
petition of  its  possessors,  or  of  their  efibrts  to  undersell  each  other.  But  Mr  Ricardo 
has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  has  proved  that  all  permanent  reductions 
IQ  the  ra.te  of  profit  are  a  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  caused  by 
the  greater  cost  of  the  raw  produce  obtained  fron^  the  poorer  soils  sucessively  brought 
under  cultivation,  as  population  is  augmented. 

IV.  In  the  next  division  of  his  Discourse^  our  author  points  out,  and  il- 
lustrates with  great  clearness  and  precision,  the  distinction  between  the 
science  of  Political  £conomy  and  those  of  Politics  and  Statistics.  And,  first, 
with  regard  to  Politics  and  Political  Economy^  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  they 
are  intimately  connected,  and  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  treat  the 
questions  which  strictly  belong  to  the  one,  without  referring  more  or  less  to 
toe  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  other :  but  in  their  leading  features, 
they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  distinct.  "  The  politician  examines  the 
principles  on  which  go?ernment  is  founded  ;  he  endeavours  to  determine  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  authority  may  he  most  advantageously  placed  ; 
and  unfolds  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  the  governing  and  eo* 
▼erned  portions  of  society.  The  Political  Economist  does  not  take  so  high  a 
flight  It  is  not  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Government,  but  of  its  Acts 
only  that  he  is  called  to  judge.  Whatever  measures  affect  the  production 
or  distribution  of  wealth,  necessarily  come  within  the  scope  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  are  freely  canvassed  by  him.  He  examines  whether  they  are  in 
unison  with  the  just  principles  of  economical  science.  If  they  are,  he  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  advantageous,  and  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
benefits  of  which  they  will  be  productive ;  if  they  are  not,  he  shows  in 
what  respects  they,  are  defective,  and  to  what  extent  their  operation  will  be 
injurious.  But  he  does  this  without  inquiring  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
Government  by  which  these  measures  have  been  adopted." 

But,  secondly,  besides  being  confounded  with  Politics,  Political  Economy 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Statistics,  though  the  distinction  b<^- 
tween  them  is  still  more  easily  traced  and  defined.  The  object  of  the  Sta- 
tistician is  to  observe  and  record  the  facts  which  determine  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  a  particular  period  ;  that  of  the  Political  Economist  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  which  have  brought  it  into  that  condition,  and  the  means 
by  which  its  wealth  and  riches  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  The  business 
of  the  former  is  to  multiply  facts  ,*  that  of  the  latter,  to  trace  the  relations 
subsisting  between  these  facts,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  serve  to  modify 
or  confirm  established  principles ;  in  short,  the  one  supplies  the  data,  the 
other  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusion.  Hence,  to  use  our  author's  happy 
illustration,  the  Political  Economist  "  is  to  the  Statistician  what  the  physic 
oal  astronomer  is  to  the  mere  observer.  He  takes  the  facts  furnished  by  the 
Statistician,  and  after  comparing  them  with  those  furnished  by  historians 
and  travellers,  he  applies  himself  to  discover  their  relation.  By  a  patient 
induction — ^by  carefully  observing  the  circumstances  attending  the  operation 
of  particular  principles,  he  discovers  the  effects  of  which  they  are  really  pro- 
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ductive,  and  how  far  they  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  operatioii  of  other 
principles.  It  is  thus  that  the  relation  between  rent  and  profit,  between  pro- 
fit and  wages,  and  the  various  general  laws  which  regulate  and  connect 
the  apparently  conflicting,  but  really  harmonious  interests  of  every  dififerefit 
order  m  society,  have  been  discovered  and  establldied  with  all  die  certainty 
of  demonstrative  evidence.*' 

V.  In  the  succeeding  division  of  the  IKscourse,  the  author  shows  bow 
indispensable  it  is  to  the  ends  of  ^vemment,  that  legislators  should  be  wdl 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  this  science,  and,  also,  its  great  utility  and 
importance  to  all  classes  of  society.  "  How  often,"  says  he,  in  a  striking 
passage,  which  will  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  dear  conception  of  hia  views  opi 
this  branch  of  his  subject,  "  how  often  have  all  the  evils  of  scardty  been 
aggravated  by  the  groundless  prejudices  of  the  public  against  oom-dealen  I 
Uo w  often  have  restrictions  and  prohibitions  been  solicited  by  those  to  whom 
they  proved  productive  only  of  ruin  !  How  often  have  the  labouring  classes 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machines  asd 
processes  for  abridging  labour,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  dioiigli 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  uniformly  the  greatest  gainers  by  them  !  How 
much  has  the  rate  of  wages  been  reduced,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  deteriorated,  by  the  prevalence  of  mistaken  opinions  respecting  the 
principle  of  population,  and  the  mistaken  application  of  public  charities! 
The  object  of  tne  famous  excise  scheme,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hi 
1733,  was  not  to  raise  the  duties  on  any  commodity  whatever,  but  to  intro- 
duce the  warehousing  and  bonding  system — \  To  make  London  ajrte  port, 
and  by  consequence  (he  market  of  the  world.'  And  yet  the  mere  pro|X)S8l 
of  this  scheme  had  well  nigh  lighted  up  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  abandonment  by  the  minister  was  hailed  with  the  most  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  popular  rejoicing:  and  sndi  is  the 
strength  of  vulgar  prejudice,  that  it  was  not  until  1803  that  the  warehooa- 
ing  system — the  greatest  improvement  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  made  in 
the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country — was  adopted." 

VI,  Our  author  next  gives  a  detail  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopted 
in  different  countries  for  promoting  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  and 
shows,  that  though  England  may  be  considered  the  native  country  c^  the 
science,  she  cannot  boaJBt  of  being  the  first  to  perceive  the  advantage  of 
rendering  it  a  branch  of  popular  instruction ;  that  this  praise  is  due  to  ltalv> 
or  at  least  an  Italian  citizen,  Bartolomeo  Intieri,  a  Florentine ;  that  even  m 
Russia,  Political  Economy  has  met  with  considerable  encouragement ;  and 
that  to  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Cours  d'  Economie  FolUique  of  M.  Henri  Storch — a  work  of  great  general 
value,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  admirable  accounts  of  the  slave  sys- 
tems of  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Russia,  and  of  the  paper-money  of  the 
different  continental  sutes.  He  then  narrates  the  circumstances  wbicb  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Rzcardo  Lbctuke,  and  modestly  states,  that  so 
long  as  he  has  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  it,  his  most  anxious  efibrts 
will  be  directed  to  render  it  effectual  to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  vi 
the  just  principles  of  the  science.  The  success  with  which  his  first  course 
of  Lectures  was  delivered  in  the  metropolis  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
general  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
shows  that  the  unquestioned  ability,  skill,  and  learning,  of  the  Lecturer  were 
duly  appreciated.  In  die  concluding  part  of  this  Cdscourse,  he  developes 
the  order  in  which  he  unfolds  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  method 
he  follows  in  order  to  initiate  his  pupils  thoroughly  in  its  elements,  and  paiw 
ticularly  to  familiarize  them  with  the  process  of  analysis,  which  is  no  less 
necessary  in  economical  than  in  geometrical  science.  Both  are  admirable ;  we 
had  almost  said  perfect :  but  as  this  portion  of  the  Discourse  is  chiefly  meant 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  attend  the  author's  public  and  private 
classes,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  their  most  at- 
tentive perusal,  as  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  whole  Discourse  to  the 
study  of  all  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  improve* 
ment,  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences. 
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CAPTAIN  medwin's  CONVERSATIONS  OF  BYRON  ^. 


The  interest  which  now  attaches 
to  the  slightest  memorial  connected 
with  the  greatest  name  in  modem 
poetry*  the  peculiar  retirement  in 
which  the  years  of  his  exile  have 
been  spent,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  every  part  of 
nis  character,  which  could  not  be 

Ethered  from  his  printed  works, 
ve  given  to  these  sketches  a  po- 
pularity almost  unexampled,  and  yet 
not  undeserved ;  for,  independently 
of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  th« 
work  has  a  dramatic  force  and  live- 
lineas,  which  at  once  impress  the 
reader  with  a  favourable  notion  of 
tibe  talent  of  the  Editor,  and  with  a 
eonvicdon  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
the  conversations  of  which  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  reporter. 
And  now  that  the  probability  of  the 
auto-biography  of  the  noble  poet 
making  its  appearance  has  become 
infinitdy  small,  (resting  only  on  the 
hope  that  some  reader  of  the  ma- 
nuscript could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  making  a  stolen  copy,)  we 
fisel  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  Cap- 
tain, whose  portrait,  if  not  a  com- 
plete one,  is  at  least  extremely  vivid  , 
and  strUnng,  as  far  as  it  goes.  As 
to  the  general  impression  of  Byron's 
diaracter,  which  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce, the  public,  we  suspect,  are 
likdy  to  be  much  divided.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  easy  matter  for 
those  who  come  to  the  task  with  a 
predisposition  to  aggravate  the  de- 
feets  of  that  character,  to  find  in 
these  sketdies  much  that  will  sup- 
port or  confirm  these  views,  for  Byron 
never  spared  himself,  and  Captain 
Medwin,  unlike  most  biographers, 
has  adhered  literally  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  neither  extenuating  nor  set- 
ting down  aught  in  malice.  To  those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  indulged 
the  belief  that  these  blemishes  were 
but  as  the  alloy  with  which  the  pu- 
rest andbrightest  of  metals  are  al- 
lied, the  mortal  weaknesses  which, 
like  the  sla?e  of  Philip,  constantly 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  glorious,  *^  Remember  thou 


art  man," — ^who  have  reflected  how 
few  could  stand  the  test,  were  their 
actions  watched  and  proclaimed  upon 
the  house-tops,  or  poured  out  with 
that  noble  and  yet  dangerous  confi- 
dence which  characterized  the  open- 
hearted  Byron, — to  those,  the  many 
traits  of  lundness,  delicacy,  and  ge- 
nerosity, which  are  commem^nrated 
in  these  conversations — the  constant 
openness  and  sincerity — the  bound- 
less eontempt  of  hjrpocrisy  and  pre- 
tension— the  candid  admission  of 
many  follies  and  many  faults — the 
noble  and  indignant  vindication  of 
his  character  from  the  other  imputa- 
tions with  which  it  had  been  loaded, 
will  afibrd,  as  they  have  done  to  us, 
a  deep  and  genuine  delight. 

The  work  has  been  already  so  he- 
quoted,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
pitch  upon  any  passages  Uiat  possess 
the  merit  of  novelty ;  but  we  shall 
just  ramble  through  the  book,  ex- 
tracting such  as  ave  least  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  our  readers. 

Captain  Medwin  went  to  Italy  in 
the  autumn  of  18SI,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  arrived  at  Pisa  a 
ftw  da^s  after  Lord  Byron.  Though 
an  intimate  friend  of  Shelley's,  he 
was  aware  of  Lord  Byron's  dislike 
to  the  visits  of  strangers,  and  did  not 
request  an  introduction  to  him.  The 
proposal,  however,  came  from  his 
Lordship,  who  had  heard  Shelley 
speak  of  him,  and  on  the  80th  of 
November  he  was  introduced  to 
him  at  the  Lanfranchi  Palace,  which 
he  then  occupied. 

When  we  were  annoanced,  we  found 
his  Lordship  writing.  His  reception  was 
ftank  and  Idnd ;  he  took  me  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  said, 

**  You  are  a  rdadon  and  schoolfellow 
of  Shelley*s— we  do  not  meet  as  strangers 
— yoa  mast  allow  me  to  continue  my 
letter  on  account  of  the  post  Here's 
something  for  you  to  read,  Shelley,  (giv^ 
ing  hifls  part  of  his  MS.  of  *  Heaven  and 
Earth,*)  tell  me  what  yoa  think  of  it.** 

During  the  few  minutes  that  Lord'By- 
ron  was  finishing  his  letter,  I  took  an  op. 
portnnity  of  narrowly  observing  him,  and 
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drawing  his  portrait  in  my  mind.  Tbor- 
waldaen's  bust  is  too  thin-neclced  and 
young  for  Lord  Byron.  None  of  the  en- 
gravings gave  me  the  least  idea  of  him. 
I  saw  a  man  of  about  five  feet  seven  or 
eight,  apparently  forty  years  of  age :  as 
was  said  of  Milton,  he  barely  escaped 
being  short  and  thick.  His  face  was  fine, 
and  the  lower  part  symmetrically  mould- 
ed ;  for  the  lips  and  chin  had  that  curved 
and  definite  outline  that  distinguishes 
Grecian  beauty.  His  forehead  was  high, 
and  his  temples  broad;  and  he  had  a 
paleness  in  his  complexion,  almost  to 
wanness.  His  hair,  thin  and  fine,  had 
almost  become  grey,  and  waved  in  na- 
tural and  graceful  curls  over  his  head, 
that  was  assimilating  itself  fiist  to  the 
^  bald  first  Cssar's.**  He  allowed  it  to 
grow  longer  behind  than  it  is  accustomed 
to  be  worn,  and  at  that  time  had  musta- 
Chios,  which  were  not  sufficiently  dariL  to 
be  becoming.  In  criticising  his  features, 
it  might,  perhaps^  be  said  that  his  eyes 
were  placed  too  near  his  nose,  and  that 
one  was  rather  smaller  than  the  other ; 
they  were  of  a  greyish  brown,  but  of  a 
peculiar  clearness ;  and  when  animated, 
possessed  a  fire  which  seemed  to  look 
through  and  penetrate  the  thoughts  of 
others,  while  they  marked  the  inspira- 
tions of  his  own.  His  teeth  were  small, 
regular,  and  white ;  these,  I  afterwards 
found,  he  took  great  pains  to  preserve*. 

I  expected  to  discover  that  he  had  a 
dub,  perhaps  a  cloven  foot ;  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  distinguished 
one  ftom  the  other,  either  in  size  or  in 
form. 

On  the  whole,  his  figure  was  manly, 
and  his  countenance  haindsome  and  pre- 
possessing, and  very  expressive ;  and  the 
familiar  ease  of  his  conversation  soon 
made  me  perfectly  at  home  in  his  society. 
Our  first  interview  was  marked  with  a 
cordiality  and  confidence  that  flattered 
while  it  delighted  me ;  and  I  felt  anxious 
for  the  next  day,  in  order  that  I  might 
repeat  my  visit. 

Medwin  rCT>eated  his  visit  next 
day,  and  the  following  is  part  of  the 
conversation  which  passed. 

I  brought  the  conversation  back  on 
Switzerland  and  his  travels,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  in  Germany  ? 

•*  No,''  said  he,  "  not  even  at  Trieste. 
I  hate  despotism  and  the  Goths  too  much. 
I  have  travelled  little  on  the  Continent, 
at  least  never  gone  out  of  my  way.   This 
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is  partly  owing  to  the  indolenoe  of  my 
disposition,  partly  owing  to  my  incQiii* 
farances.  I  had  some  idea,  when  at  Rome, 
of  visiting  Naples,  but  was  at  that  thne 
anxious  to  get  back  to  Venice.  Bat  Pses- 
tum  cannot  surpass  the  ruins  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  which  I  saw  by  nooonlight ;  nor 
Naples,  Constantinople.  You  have  no 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  twdve 
islands  where  the  Turks  have  their  coon- 
tiy-houses,  or  of  the  blue  Symplegades 
against  which  the  Bosphoms  beau  with 
such  resistless  violence. 

^  Switzerland  is  a  country  I  have  been 
satisfied  with  seeing  once ;  Turkey  I  could 
live  in  fbr  ever.  I  never  forget  roy  pre- 
dilections.  I  was  in  a  wretched  state  of 
health,  and  worse  spirits*  when  I  was  at 
Geneva  ;  but  quiet  and  the  lake,  physi- 
cians better  than  Pdidori,  soon  set  me  up. 
1  never  led  so  moral  a  life  aa  during  my 
residence  in  that  country ;  but  I  gained 
no  ci^it  Ysy  it.  Where  there  is  a  morti- 
fication, there  ought  to  be  reward.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  story  so  absurd 
that  they  did  not  invent  at  my  cost.  I 
was  watched  by  glasses  on  the  oppodte 
side  of  the  Lake,  and  by  glasses  too  that 
must  have  had  very  distorted  optics.  I 
was  waykiid  in  roy  evening  drives — I  was 
accused  of  corrupting  all  the  grheiUt  to 
the  Rue  Basse.  1  bdieve  that  they  looked 
upon  me  as  a  man-monsler,  wone  than 
ihefiqtieur, 

^^  Soinebody  possessed  Madame  de 
Stael  with  an  opinion  of  my  immorality. 
I  used  occasionally  to  visit  her  at  Coppeif 
and  once  she  invited  me  to  a  family^din- 
ner,  and  I  fbund  the  room  fUll  of  stran- 
ger^ who  had  come  to  stare  at  me  as  at 
some  outlandish  beast  in  a  raree-show. 
One  of  the  ladies  fainted,  and  the  rest 
looked  as  if  his  Satanic  Majesty  had  been 
among  them.  Madame  de  Stael  took  the 
liberty  to  read  roe  a  lecture  beftare  this 
crowd ;  to  which  I  only  made  her  a  low 
bow. 

*''•  I  knew  very  few  of  the  Genevese. 
Hentsh  was  very  dvU  to  me,  and  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  Sismondi.  I  was 
forced  to  return  the  dvilities  of  one  of 
their  Professors  by  asking  him,  and  an 
old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Gray's,  to  dine 
with  me.  - 1  had  gone  out  to  sail  early 
in  the  morning,  and  the  wind  prevented 
me  firom  returning  in  time  for  dinner.  I 
understand  that  I  oflbnded  them  mortal- 
ly. PoUdori  did  the  honours.  Among 
our  countrymen  I  made  no  new  acquain- 
tanoes ;  Shdley,  Monk  Lewis,  and  Hob- 


For  this  purpose  he  used  tobacco  when  he  first  went  into  the  open  air  ;  and  be 
told  me  be  was  in  the  haUt  of  grinding  his  teeth  io  his  sleepy  to  prevent  which  hs 
was  forced  to  put  a  napkin  between  them. 
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house  were  almost  the  only  English  peo- 
ple I  saw.  No  wonder ;  I  shewed  a 
distaste  for  society  at  that  time,  and  went 
little  among  the  Geoevese;  besides,  I 
coald  not  speak  French.  What  is  be- 
oome  of  my  boatman  and  boat  ?  I  sup- 
pose she  is  rotten ;  she  was  never  worth 
much.  When  I  went  the  tour  of  the 
Lake  in  her  with  Shelley  and  Hobhouse, 
•he  was  nearly  wrecked  near  the  very 
•pot  where  St.  Preux  and  Julia  were  in 
danger  of  being  drowned.  It  would  have 
been  classical  to  have  been  lost  there,  but 
not  so  agreeable.  Shelley  was  on  the  Lake 
much  oftener  than  I,  at  all  hours  of  the 
Dight  and  day :  he  almost  lived  on  it ; 
his  great  rage  is  a  boat.  We  are  both 
building  now  at  Genoa — I  a  yacht,  and 
he  an  open  boat.^* 

In  the  evening  his  Lordship,  ac- 
companied hy  Med  win  and  Shelley, 
rode  out  to  a  farm-house  some  miles 
distant  from  Pisa,  where  he  was  in 
the  custom  of  practising  pistol-firing, 
an  amusement  in  which  he  hecaAie 
very  expert.  On  this  occasion,  he 
put  in  eleven  shots  out  of  twelve, 
and  returned,  as  he  always  did 
when  successful,  in  great  good  hu- 
mour to  the  town. 

We  now  continued  our  ride,  and  re- 
turned to  Pisa  by  the  Lucca  gate. 

^^  Pisa,  with  its  hanging  tower  and  So- 
phia-like dome,  reminds  me,^  said  Lord 
Bjnron,  ^  of  an  eastern  place.** 

He  then  remarked  the  heavy  smoke 
that  rolled  away  from  the  city,  spreading 
in  the  distance  a  vale  of  mist,  through 
which  the  golden  clouds  of  evening  ap- 


*'  It  is  fine,**  said  Lord  Byron,  «*  but 
no  sunsets  are  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  Venice.  They  are  too  gorgeous  for 
any  painter,  and  defy  any  poet.  My 
rides,  indeed,  would  have  been  nothing 
without  the  Venetian  sunsets.  Ask  Shel- 
ley.** 

*^  Stand  on  the  marble  bridge,**  said 
Shelley,  ^^  cast  your  eye,  if  you  are  not 
da2zled,  on  its  river  glowing  as  with  fire, 
then  follow  the  graceful  curve  of  the  pa- 
laces on  the  Lung*  Arno  till  the  arch  is 
naved  by  the  massy  dungeon-tower  (er- 
roneously  called  Ugolino*s,)  forming  in 
dark  relief,  and  tell  me  if  any  thing  can 
surpass  a  sunset  at  Pisa.** 

The  history  of  one,  is  that  of  almost 
every  day.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  unvaried  life  than  Lord  Byron  led 
at  this  period.  I  continued  to  visit  him 
at  the  same  hour  daily.  BilUardSt  con- 
versation, or  reading,  filled  up  the  inter- 
vals till  it  was  time  to  take  our  evening 
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drive,  ride,  and  pistoUpractice.  On  our 
return,  which  was  alvra^s  in  the  same 
direction,  we  frequently  met  the  Coun- 
tess Gniccioli,  with  whom  he  stopped  to 
converse  a  few  minutes. 

He  dined  at  half  an  hour  after  sunset, 
(at  twenty-four  o'clock ;)  then  drove  to 
Count  Gamba*8,  the  Countess  GuiccioU*s 
father,  passed  several  hours  in  her  society, 
returned  to  his  palace,  and  either  read  or 
wrote  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning ; 
occasionally  drinking  spirits  diluted  with 
water  as  a  medicine,  ftom  a  dread  of  a 
nephritic  complaint,  to  which  he  was,  oc 
fancied  himself,  subject.  Such  was  his 
life  at  Pisa. 

The  details  with  regard  to  his 
marriage  and  separation  have  al- 
ready been  communicated  to  the 
public  in  every  Newspaper.  Inter- 
esting as  they  are,  therefore,  and 
tending,  we  think,  very  materially 
to  lighten  the  load  of  blame  which 
has  been  laid  on  Byron,  on  account 
of  that  unfortunate  afifair,  we  pass 
on  to  something  else.  The  following 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion are  deeply  interesting. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge,  ftom  the  contra- 
dictory nature  of  his  writings,  what  the 
religious  opinions  of  Lord  Byron  really 
were.  Perhaps  the  conversations  I  held 
with  him  may  throw  some  light  upon  a 
subject  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  curiosity. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that ' 
if  he  were  occasionally  sceptical,  and 
thought  it,  as  he  says, 

«« A  pleannt  voyam,  perhape,  to  floaty 

Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation/ 

yet  his  wavering  never  amounted  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  divine  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

^^  I  always  took  great  delight,**  ob- 
served he,  '^  in  the  English  Cathedral 
service.  It  canncft  fail  to  inspire  every 
man,  who  feels  at  all,  with  devotion. 
Notwithstanding  which,  Christianity  is 
not  the  best  source  of  inspiration  for  a 
poet.  No  poet  should  be  tied  down  to  a 
direct  profession  of  foith.  Metaphysics 
open  a  vast  field ;  Nature,  and  anti-Mo- 
saical  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the 
world,  a  wide  range,  and  sources  of  poetry 
that  are  shut  out  by  Christianity.*' 
'    I  advanced  Tasso  and  Milton. 

««Tasso  and  MUton,**  replied  be, 
''  wrote  on  Christian  subjects,  it  is  true ; 
but  how  did  they  treat  them  ?  The 
*  Jerusalem  Delivered*  deals  little  in  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  and  the  '  Paradfee  Lost* 
makes  use  of; the  heathen  mythology, 
which  is  surely  scarcely  allowable.  Mil- 
ton discarded  papacy^  and  adopted  no 
40 
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eraed  In  itt  room ;  he  neTflr  attended  dU 
▼ine  worahipw 

^  Hii  great  epics,  that  nobody  readt, 
prove  nothing.  He  took  his  text  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  shodcs 
the  severe  apprehensions  of  the  Catholics, 
as  he  did  those  of  the  Divfaies  of  his  day, 
by  too  great  a  fiuniliarity  with  Heaven, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Divinity  hinu 
self;  and,  more  than  all,  by  making  the 
Devil  his  hero,  and  deifying  the  dsmons. 

**  He  certainly  ezdtes  compasskm  fbr 
Satan,  and  endeavours  to  make  him  oat 
an  injared  personage— he  gives  htm  hu« 
Man  passions  too,  makes  him  pity  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  justify  himself  much  as 
Prometheus  does.  Yet  Milton  was  never 
blamed  for  all  this.  I  should  be  very 
curious  to  know  what  his  real  belief  was. 
The  '  Paradise  Lost*  and  *  Regained* 
do  not  satisQr  me  on  this  point.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  Moore  is  a  fire- 
worshipper,  or  a  follower  of  Mokanna,  be« 
cause  he  chose  those  subjects  fwrn  the 
Bast  {  or  that  I  am  a  Cainist.*' 

Another  time  he  said  t 

^  One  mode  of  wonhip  yields  to  an^ 
other;  no  religion  has  lasbsd  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Out  of  the  eight 
hundred  millions  that  the  globe  contains, 
only  two  hundred  millions  are  Christians. 
Query, — What  is  to  become  of  the  six 
hundred  millions  that  do  not  believe,  and 
of  those  incalculable  millions  that  lived 
before  Christ? 

**  People  at  home  are  mad  about  Mis* 
aionary  Societies,  and  missions  to  th^ 
Bast.  I  have  been  applied  to,  to  sub- 
scribe, several  times  since,  and  once  be- 
fbre  I  left  England.  The  Catholic  priests 
have  been  labouring  bard  for  nearly  a  oen- 
tury ;  but  what  have  they  done  ?  Out  of 
eighty  minions  of  Hindoos  how  many  pro* 
selytes  have  been  made  ?  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
said  at  Murray's,  before  several  persons, 
that  the  Padres,  as  he  called  them,  had 
only  made  six  converts  at  Bombay  daring 
his  time,  and  that  even  this  black  little 
flock  forsook  their  shepherds  when  the 
ntm  was  out.  Their  fUth  evaporated  with 
the  ftraies  of  the  arrack.  Besides,  the 
Hfaidoos  believe  that  they  have  had  nine 
incarnations  t  the  Missfonaries  preach, 
that  a  people  whom  the  Indians  only  know 
to  deqiise,  have  had  one.  It  is  nine  to 
one  against  them,  by  their  own  shewing. 

'^  Another  doctrine  can  never  be  in  re- 
pute among  the  Solomons  of  the  East. 
It  cannot  be  easy  to  persaade  men  who 
have  had  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased, 
to  be  content  with  one;  besides,  a  woman 
Is  old  dt  twenty  In  that  country.  What 
•re  men  to  do  ?  They  are  not  aU  St  An- 
^M>n^«.IwmtiUyoaastory.  Acertain 
Bigmor  Amoofoof  my  acqaahitanoe  ma|» 
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ried  a  very  little  round  Ait  wife,  very 
fond  of  waltzing,  who  went  by  the  naan* 
of  the  TeKttaiMe  di  Same  Amiomi^ 
There  is  a  pictore,  a  cdebrated  on«,  ia 
which  a  little  woman,  net  imresembling 
my  description,  plays  the  principal  r&e^ 
and  is  most  troaUesome  to  the  Sdnt, 
most  trying  to  his  virtae.  Very  few  of  the 
modem  saints  will  have  hia  forbearaacei, 
though  they  may  imitate  him  in  hia  marw 
tyrdom. 

«« I  have  been  reading,**  said  be  ooa 
day,  **  Tacitus*  account  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Titus.  What  a  sove- 
reign  contempt  the  Bomans  had  fbr  the 
Jews !  Their  ooontry  seems  to  have  been 
little  better  than  themselves. 

«^  Priestley  denied  the  original  afai,  and 
that  any  would  be  damned.  Wcslcy«  the 
object  of  8outbey*8  panegyric,  preached 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  ftdth,  and, 
like  all  the  sectarians,  does  not  want  texts 
to  prove  both. 

^*  The  best  Christians  can  never  be  sa* 
tisfled  of  thefar  own  salvatioo.  Dr  John- 
son died  like  a  coward,  and  Cowper  was 
near  shooting  himself;  Home  went  off 
the  stage  like  a  brave  man,  and  Voltaiie*^ 
last  moments  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
dooded  by  any  fears  of  what  was  to  cosne. 
A  man  may  study  any  thing  till  be  bo- 
lieves  in  it  Creech  died  a  Locretian, 
Burckhardt  and  Browne  were  Moham* 
medans.  Sale,  the  trsnslator  of  the  Ko- 
ran, was  suspected  of  being  an  Islamite, 
but  a  very  different  one  fwm  yon,  ShIIoh, 
(as  he  sometimes  used  to  call  Shelley.) 

**Yott  are  a  Protestant— you  protest 
against  all  religions.  There  is  T— « 
will  traduce  Dante  tin  he  becomes  a 
Dantlst.  I  am  called  a  Mankhsean  :  1 
may  rather  be  called  an  Any-chsean,  cr 
an  Anything-arian.  How  do  you  like 
my  sect  f  The  sect  of  Anything-arians 
sounds  well,  does  it  not  ?** 

Calling  on  hhn  the  next  day,  we  fbund 
him,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  silent, 
dull,  and  sombre.     At  length  he  said  : 

^'  Here  is  a  little  book  somebody  has 
sent  me  about  Christianity,  that  has  made 
me  very  uncomfortable:  the  reasoi^ng 
seems  to  me  very  strong,  the  prooft  are 
very  staggering.  I  don*t  think  you  can 
answer  It,  Shelley  t  at  least  I  am  sure  I 
can*t,  and,  what  is  more,  I  don*t  wish  It** 

Speaking  of  Gibbon,  he  said  : 

•«  L-..-.  B— —  thought  the  question 
set  at  rest  in  the  *  Histo^  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,*  but  I  am  not  so  easily  coo* 
vinced«  It  is  not  a  matter  of  volitioo  to 
unbdieve.  Who  likes  to  own  that  he 
has  been  a  fool  all  his  life,— to  unkam 
all  that  he  has  been  tau|^t  hi  his  youth,-, 
or  can  think  that  some  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived  have  baeo  Iboto  f    I  hava 
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often  wwhed  I  bad  been  bom  a  CatboUc 
Tbat  pnigatory  of  tbein  to  a  comfortable 
doctrine ;  I  wonder  the  reformert  gave  it 
up,  or  dJM  not  substitate  something  as 
consolatory  in  its  room.  It  to  an  im. 
pcovement  on  the  transmigration,  Shelley, 
which  all  your  wiseacre  philosophers 
tangfat* 

«•  You  believe  in  Plato's  three  princi- 
ples ; — ^why  not  in  the  Trinity  ?  One  to 
not  more  mystical  than  the  other.  I 
don*t  know  why  I  am  considered  an  ene- 
my to  religion,  and  an  unbeliever.  I 
disowned  the  other  day  that  I  was  of 
Shelley^s  school  in  metaphysics,  though  I 
admired  hto  poetry;  not  but  what  he  has 
changed  hto  mode  of  thinking  very  much 
since  he  vrrote  the  Notes  to  *  Qoeen  Mab,' 
wMch  I  was  accused  of  having  a  hand  in. 
I  know,  however,  that  1  am  considered 
an  infidd.  My  wife  and  stoter,  when 
they  joined  parties,  sent  me  prayer-books. 
There  was  a  Mr  Mulock,  who  went 
about  the  Continent  preaching  orthodoxy 
in  polities  and  religkm,  a  writer  of  bad 
ionnets,  and  a  lecturer  in  worse  proae,— » 
he  tried  to  convert  me  to  some  new  sect 
of  Christianity.  He  was  a  great  anti- 
matflKialist,  and  abused  Locke.*' 

On  another  occasion  he  said  : 

^  I  am  always  getting  new  corres- 
pondents. Here  are  three  letters  just 
arrived,  ftom  strangers  all  of  them.  One 
ia  ftom  a  French  woman,  who  has  been 
writing  to  me  oiT  and  on  for  the  last 
tiiree  years.  She  to  not  only  a  Uue-bottle, 
but  a  poetess,  I  suspect  Her  olject  in 
addressing  me  now,  she  says,  to  to  get 
ne  to  write  on  the  loss  of  a  slave-ship, 
the  partkniars  of  which  she  details. 

**  The  second  epistle  to  short,  and  in  a 
hand  I  know  very  well :  It  to  anonymous 
toa  Hear  what  she  says :  *  I  cannot 
longer  exist  without  acknowledging  the 
tamultuoos  and  agonlEing  delight  with 
which  my  soul  bums  at  the  glowing 
beauties  of  yours.* 

**  A  third  to  of  a  very  diflbrent  diarae- 
ter  ftom  the  last;  it  to  from  a  Mr  Shep- 
pard,  indoshig  a  prayer  made  for  my 
weltere  by  hto  wife  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  The  letter  states  that  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  thto  amiable  wo- 
man, who  had  seen  me  at  Ramsgate, 
many  yeats  ago,  rambling  among  the 
cliflli ;  that  she  had  been  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  my  irreligion  from  the  tenor  of 
my  works,  and  had  often  prayed  fervent- 
ly for  my  conversion,  particularly  in  her 
last  moments.  The  prayer  to  beautiftilly 
written.  I  like  devotion  in  women.  She 
must  have  been  a  divine  creature.  I  pity 
"die  man  who  has  lost  her !  I  shall  write 
io  hhn  by  return  of  the  courier,  to  con^ 


sole  with  him,  and  tell  bim  that  Mrs  . 
8  need  not  have  entertained  any 

concern  for  my  spiritual  aflkirs,  for  that 
no  man  to  more  oi  a  Christian  than  I  am 
whatever  my  writings  mi^  have  led  her 
and  others  to  suspect*'* 

The  following  exhibits  a  dnffular 
picture  of  goodness  of  heart  and  su^ 
perstitious  feeling. 

During  our  drive  and  ride  thto  evening 
he  declined  our  usual  amusement  of  pto* 
tol-firing,  without  assigi\ing  a  cause.  Ha 
hardly  spoke  a  word  during  the  first  half- 
hour,  and  it  was  evident  that  something 
weighed  heavily  on  hto  mind.  There  was 
a  sacredness  in  hto  melancholy  that  I 
dared  not  interrupt     At  length  he  said  s 

^  Thto  to  Ada's  bh^day,  and  might 
have  been  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  x 
as  It  fa  !"  He  stopped,  seeming- 
ly ashamed  of  having  betrayed  hto  feel- 
ings. He  tried  in  vain  to  rally  hto  spirits, 
by  turning  the  conversation ;  but  he  cre- 
ated a  laugh,  in  which  he  could  not  join, 
and  soon  relapsed  into  hto  former  reverie. 
It  lasted  till  we  came  within  a  mile  of 
the  Argive  gate.  There  our  silence  was 
all  at  once  inteirapted  by  shrieks  that 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  cottage  by  tiia 
side  of  the  road.  We  pulled  up  our 
horses,  to  inquire  of  a  coniadkio  standing 
at  the  Uttle  garden-wicket  He  told  us 
that  a  widow  had  just  lost  her  only  cbUd, 
and  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the 
wailings  of  some  women  over  the  corpse. 
Lord  Byron  was  much  affected ;  and  hto 
superstition,  acted  upon  by  a  sadness  that 
seemed  to  be  presentiment,  led  him  to 
augur  some  dinster. 

««  I  shall  not  be  happy,"  said  he,  "  till 
I  hear  that  my  daughter  to  welL  I  have 
a  great  horror  of  anniversaries:  people 
only  tough  at,  who  have  never  kept  a 
register  of  them.  I  always  write  to  my 
sister  on  Ada's  birthday.  I  did  so  last 
year ;  and  what  vras  very  remarkable,  my 
letter  reached  her  on  my  wedding-day, 
and  her  answer  reached  me  at  Ravenna 
on  my  btotbday !  Several  extraordlnaij 
things  have  happened  to  me  on  my  birth- 
day; so  they  did  to  Napoleon;  and  a 
more  wonderfrd  circumstance  still  occur- 
red to  Marie  AntoinettOi'* 

The  next  morning's  courier  brought 
him  a  letter  fhmi  England.  He  gave  it 
me  as  I  entered,  and  said : 

**  I  was  convinced  something  very  nn- 
ideasant  hung  over  me  last  ni^t :  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  somebody  I  knew  was 
dead ;— so  it  turns  out !  Poor  PoUdorl 
to  gone !  When  he  was  my  physician,  be 
was  always  talking  of  Pmssic  acid,  ofl  of 
amber,  blowing  into  veins,  sufibcathig  by 
charcoal,  and  compounding  potoons ;  bat 
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for  a  dMferent  purpose  to  what  the  Pontk 
Monarch  did,  for  be  has  prescribed  a  doie 
fbr  himself  that  would  have  killed  fiftj 
Mtttiades*, — a  does  whose  eflfbct,  Murray 
says,  was  so  instantaneona  that  he  went 
off  without  a  spasm  or  struggle.  It  seems 
that  disappointment  was  the  cause  of  this 
rash  act.  He  bad  entertained  too  san- 
guine hopes  of  literary  fame,  owing  to  the 
success  of  his  ^  Vampyre,*  which,  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  being  attributed  to  me, 
was  got  up  as  a  melo-drame  at  Paris. 
The  foundation  of  the  story  was  mine ; 
but  I  was  forced  to  disown  the  publication, 
lest  the  world  should  suppose  that  I  had 
▼anity  enough,  or  was  egotist  enough,  to 
write  in  that  ridiculous  manner  about 
myself.  Notwitlistanding  which,  the 
French  editions  still  persevere  in  indu* 
ding  it  with  my  works.  My  real  *  Vam- 
pyre* I  gave  at  the  end  of  *■  Mazeppa,* 
something  in  the  same  way  that  I  told  it 
one  night  at  Diodati,  when  Monk  Lewis, 
and  Shelley  and  his  wife,  were  present. 
The  latter  sketched  on  that  occasion  the 
outline  of  her  Pygmalion  story,  '  The 
Modem  Prometheus,*  the  making  of  a 
man  (which  a  lady  who  had  read  it  after- 
wards asked  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  if  he  could  do,  and 
was  told  a  story  something  like  Alonzo 
and  Imogene);  and  SheUey  himself,  or 
*  The  Snake,*  (as  he  used  sometimes  to 
call  bun,)  conjured  up  some  frigbtftil  wo- 
man of  an  acquaintance  of  his  at  home,  a 
kind  of  Medusa,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  eyes  in  her  breasts. 

**  Perhaps  Polidori  had  strictly  no  right 
to  appropriate  my  story  to  himself;  but 
it  was  hardly  worth  it :  and  when  my 
letter,  disclaiming  the  narrative  part,  was 
written,  I  dismissed  the  matter  fhran 
my  memory.  It  was  Polidori*s  own  fault 
that  we  did  not  agree.  I  was  sony  when 
we  parted,  for  I  soon  get  ahached  to 
people ;  and  was  more  sorry  still  for  the 
scrape  he  afterwards  got  into  at  Milan. 
He  quarrelled  with  one  of  the  guards  at 
the  Scala,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
Lombard  States  twenty-four  hours  after ; 
which  put  an  end  to  all  his  Continental 
schemes,  that  I  had  forwarded  by  recom- 
mending him  to  Lord  — i~;  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  young  physician  to  get  into 
pcactlce  at  home,  however  clever,  parti- 
cularly a  foreigner,  or  one  with  a  foreign- 
er's name.  From  that  time,  instead  of 
making  out  prescriptions,  he  took  to  writ- 
ing romances;  a  veiy  nnpro6table  and 
fiUal  exchange,  as  it  turned  out. 

^*  I  told  you  I  was  not  oppressed  in 
spirits  last  night  without  a  reason.  Who 
janhelp  being  superstiUous  ?  Scott  bt- 
u«w  in  second-eight.  Rousseau  tried 
whether  he  was  to  be  d— d  or  not,  by 
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aiming  at  a  tree  with  a  stone :  I  fotget 
whether  he  hit  or  missed.  Goetbe  troaicd 
to  the  dianoe  of  a  knile*s  striking  the 
water,  to  determine  whether  be  waa  to 
prosper  in  some  undertaking.  The  Ita- 
lians think  the  dropping  of  oil  very  so- 
lucky.  Pietro  (Count  Gamba)  dropped 
some  the  night  before  his  exOe,  and  that 
of  his  fomily,  flpom  Ravenna.  Have  yea 
ever  had  your  fortune  told  ?  Mra  Wil. 
liams  told  mhte.  She  predicted  that  twen- 
ty-seven and  thirty-seven  were  to  be  dan- 
gerous ages  in  my  life.  One  haa  oome 
true." 

»'  Yes,**  added  I,  <«  and  did  she  not 
prophesy  that  you  were  to  die  a  monk 
and  a  miser  ?     I  have  been  told  so.** 

*'  I  don*t  think  these  two  laet  very  like- 
ly; but  it  was  part  of  her  prediction.  Bat 
there  are  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  as  well 
as  years  and  numbeia  too.  Lord  — 
was  dining  at  a  party,  where  .-.^^-.  ob- 
served that  they  vrare  thirteen.  ^  Why 
don't  you  make  us  twelve  ?*  was  the  re- 
ply; and  an  impudent  one  it  was — ^butbe 
could  say  those  things.  You  would  not 
visit  on  a  Friday,  would  you?  You 
know   you  are  to  introduce  me  to  Mis 

i  >  It  must  not  be  to-morrowy  for  it 
is  a  Friday.** 

I  think  I  can  give  no  stronger  proof  of 
the  sociability  of  Lord  Byron*s  dispoaitioD, 
than  the  festivity  that  presided  over  his 
dinners. 

Wednesday  being  one  of  bis  fixed  days: 
««Yon  wUl  dine  with  me,**  said  be, 
^  though  it  Is  the  2d  January.** 

His  own  table,  when  alone,  was  fragal, 
not  to  say  abstemkms ;  but  on  the  occa- 
sion of  these  meetings,  every  sort  of  winc^ 
every  luxury  of  the  season,  and  Knglish 
delicacy,  were  displayed.  I  never  knew 
any  man  do  the  honours  of  bis  house  with 
great»  kindness  and  hospitality.  On  this 
eventful  anniversary,  he  was  not,  how- 
ever. In  his  usual  spirits,  and  evidently 
tried  to  drown  the  remembrance  of  the 
day  by  a  levity  that  was  fbroed  and  un- 
natural ; — for  it  was  clear,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efibrts,  that  something  oppressed  him, 
and  he  could  not  help  continually  recur- 
ring to  the  subject. 

One  of  the  party  proposed  Lady  By- 
ron's health,  which  he  gave  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  we  all  drank  in  bumpers. 
The  conversation  turning  on  his  sepaia- ' 
tion,  the  probability  o€  their  being  recon- 
ciled was  canvassed. 

''  What  !**  said  be, «« after  having  tost 
the  five  best  years  of  our  lives  ? — Never  t 
But,"  added  he,  'Mt  was  no  fhnit  of  mine 
that  we  quarrelled.  I  have  made  advan- 
ces enough.  I  had  once  an  idea  that  peo- 
ple are  happiest  la  the  marriage  states 
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lAcr  the  Impetuosity  of  the  pessions  has 
sobsided,— but  that  hope  is  all  over  with 
mer 

Writing  to  a  friend  the  day  after  our 
party,  I  finished  my  letter  after  the  fol- 
lowing remark : 

^  Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  raillery 
with  which  he  sometimes  speaks  in  *  Don 
Joan*  of  his  separation  from  Lady  Byron, 
and  his  saying,  as  he  did  to^ay,  that  the 
only  thing  he  thanks  Lady  Byron  for  is, 
that  he  cannot  marry,  &c. ;  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  thorn  in  his  side — the  poison 
in  his  cup  of  life  I  The  veil  is  easily  seen 
through.  He  endeavours  to  mask  his 
griefs,  and  to  fill  up  the  void  of  his  heart, 
by  assuming  a  gaiety  that  does  not  belong 
to  it.  All  the  tender  and  endearing  ties 
of  social  and  domestic  life  rudely  torn 
asunder,  he  has  been  wandering  on  from 
place  to  place,  without  finding  any  to  rest 
in.  Switzerland,  Venice,  Ravenna,  and 
1  might  even  have  added  Tuscany,  were 
doomed  to  be  no  asylum  for  him."  &c 

Every  body  knows  his  Lordship's 
passion  for  swimming — the  following 
is  his  account  of  the  exploit  of  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont. 

**  Murray  published  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
him  from  Venice,  whkh  might  have 
seemed  an  idle  display  of  vanity ;  but  the 
object  of  mywriting  it  was  to  contradict 
what  Tomer  had  asserted  about  the  im« 
possibility  of  crossing  the  Hellespont 
from  tbe  Abydos  to  the  Sestos  side,  in 
eonsequenoe  of  the  tide. 

**•  One  is  as  easy  as  the  other  ;  we  did 
both.**  Here  he  turned  round  to  Flet- 
cher«  to  whom  he  occasionally  referred, 
and  said,  ^'  Fletcher,  how  far  was  it  Mr 
Skenbead  and  I  swam  ?**  Fletcher  re- 
pUed,  '*  Three  miles  and  a  half,  mj 
Lord.**  (Of  course  he  did  not  diminish 
the  distance.)  '«  The  real  wklth  of  the 
Hellespont,**  resumed  L.ord  Byron,  «^  i^ 
not  much  above  a  mile ;  but  the  current 
is  prodigiously  strong,  and  we  were  carried 
down  notwithstanding  all  our  efibrts.  I 
don*t  know  bow  Leander  contrived  to 
stem  the  stream,  and  steer  straight  across ; 
but  nothing  is  impossible  in  love  or  reli- 
gkm.  If  I  had  had  a  Hero  on  the  other 
side,  perhaps  I  should  have  worked 
harder.  We  were  to  have  undertaken 
this  feat  some  time  before,  but  put  it  off 
in  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  was  chilly  enough  when  we 
performed  it.  I  know  I  should  have 
made  a  bad  Leander,  for  it  gave  me  an 
ague  that  I  did  not  so  easily  get  rid  of: 
There  were  some  sailors  in  the  fleet  who 
swam  further  than  I  did — I  do  not  say 
than  I  could  have  done,  for  it  is  tbe  only 
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eierdse  I  pride  nqrself  upon,  bdng  d- 
roost  amphibious. 

*^  I  remember  being  at  Brighton  many 
years  ago,  and  having  gteat  difficulty  in 
making  the  land, — the  wind  blowing  off 
shore,  and  the  tide  setting  out.  Crowds 
of  people  were  collected  on  the  beach  to 
see  us.  Mr  ^—  (I  think  he  said  Hob- 
house)  was  with  me;  and,**  he  added, 
**  I  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  him — 
he  nearly  dh)wned  me. 

"  When  I  was  at  Venice,  there  was  an 
Italian  who  knew  no  more  of  swimming 
than  a  camel,  but  he  had  heard  of  my 
prowess  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  chal* 
lenged  me.  Not  wishing  that  any  fo* 
reigner,  at  least,  should  beat  me  at  my 
own  arms,  I  consented  to  engage  in  the 
contest.  Alexander  Scott  proposed  to  be 
of  the  party,  and  we  started  from  Lido. 
Our  land-lubber  was  very  soon  in  the 
rear,  and  Scott  saw  him  make  for  a  gon- 
dola. He  rested  himself  first  against  one, 
and  then  against  another,  and  gave  in 
before  we  got  half  way  to  St.  Mark*8 
Place.  We  saw  no  more  of  him,  but 
continued  our  course  through  the  Grand 
Canal,  landing  at  my  palace-stairs.  The 
wat^  of  the  Lagunes  is  dull,  and  not  very 
dear  or  agreeable  to  bathe  in.  I  can 
keep  myself  up  for  hours  in  the  sea ;  I 
delight  in  it,  and  come  out  with  a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  I  never  feel  on  any  other 
occasion. 

If  I  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
your  Hindoos,  I  should  think  I  had  been 
made  a  Merman  in  some  former  state  of 
existence,  or  was  going  to  be  turned  into 
one  in  the  next.*' 

The  following  elegant  Bachana- 
lian  song  was  composed  by  Lord 
Byron  one  evening  dTter  dinner^  and 
given  to  Medwin : 

"  Fill  the  goblet  again,  for  I  never  before 
Felt  the  glow  that  now  gladdens  my  heart 

to  its  core: 
Let  us  drink—who  would  not?  since 

through  life's  varied  round 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

^  I  have  tried  in  its  turn  aU  that  life  can 

supply; 
I  have  bask*d  in  the  beams  of  a  dark 

rolling  eye ; 
I  have  lov*d— who  has  not?  but  what 

tongue  will  declare 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was 

there? 

<^  In  tbe  days  of  our  youth,  when  the 

heart*s  in  its  spring. 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take 

wing, 
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bftd  ftitndt— who  hat  not?  bntwluit 
tmigoe  will  avow 
That  firknda,  toty  wine,  aia  ao  fkhfaAil  aa 
thou? 

^  The  breast  of  a  miatress  some  boy  may 

estrange; 
PriendBhip  shifts  with  the  son-beam,-^ 

thou  never  canst  change. 
Thou  grow*st  old — who  does  not?  but 

on  earth  what  appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  but  increase 

with  our  years  ? 

^  Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can 

bestow, 
Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  be* 

low. 
We  are  jealous — who*s  not  ?  ^u  hast 

no  such  alloy, 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee  the  more 

they  enjoy. 

*^  When,  the  season  of  youth  and  its  jol- 
lities past. 

For  reftige  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last. 

Then  we  find — who  does  not  ?  in  the  flow 
of  the  soul. 

That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the 
bowL 

**  When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  openM 

on  earth. 
And  Memof7*s  triumph  oommenced  over 

Mirth, 
Hope  was  left— was  she  not?   but  the 

goblet  we  kiss. 
And  care  not  for  hope,  who  are  certain  of 

bliii. 

^Long  life  to  the  grape  I   and  when 

summer  is  flown. 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  my 

own. 
We  must  dieu— who  does  not  ?  may  our 

sins  be  forgiven  I 
And  Hebe  shaU  never  be  idle  in  Heaven." 

The  only  two  persons  against 
whom  Byron  confessed  he  entertain- 
ed a  deep  and  lasting  aversion  were 
the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
and  Mr  Southey.  Our  readers  wiU 
recollect  the  Note  to  the  Two  Fos- 
cari,  which  called  forth  a  Letter 
fnm  the  Laureate.  The  effect  of 
this  epistle  on  Byron  shews,  that 
however  much  he  might  he  inclined 
to  dislike  Southey^  he  felt  he  was 
not  an  adversary  to  he  despised. 

His  anxiety  to  get  a  tight  of  it  was  so 
great,  that  he  wrote  me  two  notes  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  entreating  me  to 
procure  the  paper.  I  at  length  Rucceed- 
ed,  and  took  it  to  the  Lanfran^i  Palace 


atdeven  o*dock,  (after  ooming  ftoo  the 
opera,)  an  hour  at  which  I  was  freq[ucnt« 
ly  in  the  habit  of  callhig  on  him. 

He  had  left  the  GukctoU  eartkr  than 
usoal,  and  I  found  hhn  waiting  with 
some  impatience.  I  never  diaU  forget 
his  countenance  as  he  glanced  rapidly 
over  the  contents.  He  looked  perfectly 
awftil  t  his  cokMkr  changed  abnoet  ptis- 
matically  ;  his  lips  were  aa  pale  aa  death. 
He  said  not  a  word.  He  read  it  a  se- 
cond  time,  and  with  more  attention  than 
his  rage  at  first  permitted,  conmieiiting 
on  some  of  the  passsges  as  he  went  m. 
When  he  had  finished,  be  threw  down 
the  paper,  and  asked  me  if  I  tbooght 
there  was  any  thing  of  a  personal  nature 
in  the  reply  that  demanded  satiafoctioa ; 
as,  If  there  was,  he  would  instantly  set 
off  for  England,  and  call  Southqr  to 
an  account,— 4nuttering  something  about 
whips,  and  branding-Irons,  and  gibbets, 
and  wounding  the  heart  of  a  woman,— 
woids  of  Mr  Southey*s.  I  said,  that,  as 
to  personality,  his  own  expresakms  of 
**  cowardly  ferocity,''  "  pitMW  reoegirfo,'* 
**  hireling,*'  were  mncfa  strongier  than  any 
in  the  letter  before  me.  He  paoaed  a 
moment,  and  said  t 

^  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  I  will 
consider  of  It.  You  have  not  aeen  my 
*  Vision  of  Judgment.'  I  wish  I  bad  a 
copy  to  ahew  you ;  but  the  only  one  I 
have  is  in  London.  I  had  almost  decid* 
ed  not  to  pubUA  it,  but  it  shall  now  go 
forth  to  theworld.  I  wiU  write  to  Douglas 
Kinoaird  by  to-morrow's  post,  tco^ht, 
not  to  delay  its  appearance.  Thequestkio 
is,  whom  to  get  to  print  it.  Murray  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it  just  now,  while 
the  pioeecution  of  «Cahi'  hangs  over  hir 
head.  ItwaaoflRared  to  Longman;  bat 
he  declined  it  on  the  plea  of  Its  faijurfag 
the  sale  of  8outhey*8  Hexameters,  of 
which  he  is  the  pobttslier.  Hunt  shatt 
have  it." 

Another  tfane  he  said : 

M  I  am  glad  Mr  Southey  owns  that 
article  on  « Foliage,'  whfch  czdtad  my 
eholer  so  much.  But  who  dae  could  liave 
been  the  author?  Who  but  Southey 
would  have  had  the  baseness,  under  the 
pretext  of  reviewhig  the  work  of  one 
roan,  InsldkMisly  to  make  it  a  nest-egg 
for  hatching  maUcfoos  calumniee  against 
others?" 

«*  It  was  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of 
ft,  in  Shelley  to  write  A^sf  after  hia  name 
at  Mont  Anvert  I  knew  Utde  of  him 
at  that  time,  bat  it  happened  to  meet  my 
eye,  and  I  put  my  pen  through  the  word, 
and  Mo^f  too,  that  had  been  added  by 
some  one  else  by  way  of  comment  and 
a  very  proper  comment  too,  and  the  only 
one  that  should  have  been  made  on  it. 
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Thtate  H  AotM  have  stopped.  It  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  Mr  Sou* 
they^s  heart  and  feelings  if  he  had  been 
of  this  opinion  ;  he  would  then  never  have 
made  the  use  of  his  travels  he  did,  nor 
have  raked  out  of  an  album  the  silly  joke 
of  a  bojr,  in  order  to  make  it  matter  of 
serioas  accusation  against  him  at  home. 
I  might  well  say  he  had  impudence 
enough,  if  he  could  confess  such  infamy. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  critique  itself  on 
*.  Foliage ;'  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sonnets,  it  was  unworthy  of  Hunt.  But 
what  was  the  object  of  that  article  ?  I 
repeat,  to  vilify  and  scatter  his  dark  and 
devilish  insinuations  sgainst  mc  and  o- 
tbera.  Shame  on  the  man  who  could 
wound  an  already  bleeding  heart,— be 
barbarous  enough  to  revive  the  memoiy 
of  a  fetal  event  that  Shelley  was  perfectly 
innocent  of,— and  found  scandal  on  false- 
hood I  Shelley  taxed  him  with  writing 
that  article  some  years  ago ;  and  he  had 
the  audacity  to  admit  that  he  had  trea- 
sured up  some  opinions  of  Shelley*s,  ten 
years  before,  wtien  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Keswick,  and  had  made  a  note  of  them 
at  the  time.  But  his  bsg  of  venom  was 
not  full ;  it  is  the  nature  of  the  reptile 
Why  does  a  viper  have  a  poison-tooth,  or 
the acorpkm  daws?** 

Some  days  after  these  remarks,  on  call* 
lag  on  him  one  morning,  he  produced 
*  The  Deformed  Transformed.*  Handing 
it  to  Shelley,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  his  daily  compositions,  he  said : 

**■  Shelley,  I  have  been  writing  a  Fautt' 
ith  kind  of  drama  x  tell  me  what  yoa 
think  of  it.** 

After  reading  it  attentively,  Shelley  re- 
tomedit. 

*'  Well,*'  said  Lord  Byron,  ^  how  do 
yomiikeit?** 

**•  Least,*'  replied  he,  "« of  any  thing  I 
ever  saw  of  yours.  It  is  a  bad  imiution 
of  *  Paust;*  and  besides,  there  are  two 
eotfre  lines  of  Southey*s  in  it." 

Lord  Byron  changed  colour  immediate- 
ly, and  asked  hastily  what  lines  ?  Shelley 
repeated, 

« And  wmter  ahsO  iM  thee^ 
And  fear  thee,  aod  flee  thee.* 

•*  They  are  in  « The  Curse  of  Kebama.'  !* 
His  Lordship,  without  making  a  single 
observation,  instantly  threw  the  poem 
into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  cha- 
grin at  seeing  it  consume— at  least  his 
oountenance  betrayed  none,  and  bis  con- 
versation became  more  gay  and  lively 
than  usual.  Whether  it  was  hatred  of 
Sotttbey,  or  respect  fbr  Shelley's  opinions, 
which  made  him  commit  an  act  that  I 
considered  a  sort  of  saidde,  was  always 
doubtful  to  me.  I  was  never  more  sur- 
|daed  ibao  to  aea)  two  yean  aflarwantoy 


*  TheDefbrmed  Transfbrmed'  announced, 
(supposing  it  to  have  perilled  at  Pisa ;) 
but  it  seems  tliat  he  must  have  had  ano- 
ther copy  of  the  manuscript,  or  Iwd  re- 
written it,  perhaps,  without  changing  a 
word,  .excq>t  omitting  the  *  Kehama* 
Unas.  His  memory  was  remarkably  re- 
tentive of  liis  own  writings.  I  believe  he 
could  have  quoted  ahnost  every  line  he 
ever  wrote. 

Of  the  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Mr  Murray,  with  regard  to  some  of 
Byron's  publications^  we  can  only 
say,  that  however  the  error  may 
have  originated,  they  are  grossly 
erroneous,  and  have  been  most  satis- 
factorily refuted  by  Mr  Murray,  hy 
the  best  of  all  evidence — his  Lord- 
ship's own  letters,  one  of  them  writ- 
ten only  about  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  all  of  which  are  highly 
honourable  to  that  gentleman's  cha- 
racter. 

This  is  his  account  of  Monk 
Lewis: 

*« '  The  Monk*  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  in  any  language,  not  excepting  the 
German.  It  only  wanted  one  thing,  as 
I  told  Lewis,  to  have  rendered  it  perfect. 
He  should  have  made  the  dsmon  really 
in  love  with  Ambrosio  t  this  would  have 
given  it  a  human  interest.  *•  The  Monk* 
was  written  when  Lewis  was  only  twen- 
ty, and  be  seems  to  have  exhausted  all 
his  genius  on  it.  Perhaps  at  that  age  he 
was  in  earnest  in  his  belief  of  magic  won- . 
ders.  That  is  the  secret  of  Walter  Scott*s 
inspiration:  he  retains  and  encourages 
all  the  superstitions  of  his  youth.  Lewis 
caught  hit  passion  for  the  marvellous,  and 
it  amounted  to  a  mania  with  him,  in 
Germany ;  but  the  groundwork  of  ^  The 
Monk'  is  neither  original  nor  German  ; 
it  is  derived  from  the  tale  of  Santon  Bar- 
sisa.*  The  episode  of  «The  Bleeding 
Nun,*  which  was  turned  hito  a  melodra- 
ma, is  fhnn  the  German. 

^  There  were  two  stories  which  he  al- 
most believed  by  telling.  One  happened 
to  himself  whilst  he  was  residing  at 
Maoheim.  Every  night,  at  the  same 
hour,  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  in 
his  room,  when  be  was  lying  in  bed,  a 
crackling  noise  like  that  produced  l^ 
parchment,  or  thick  paper.  This  circum- 
stance caused  inquiry,  when  it  was  told 
him  that  the  sounds  were  attributable  to 
the  following  cause  t— The  bouse  in  which 
he  lived  had  belonged  to  a  widow,  who 
had  an  only  son.  In  order  to  prevent 
his  marrying  a  poor  but  amiable  girl,  to 
whom  he  was  attached^  he  was  aeat  %b 
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sea.  Tears  passed,  and  the  mother  heard 
no  tidings  of  him,  nor  the  ship  in  which 
he  had  sailed.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
vessel  had  been  wTecked,  and  that  all  on 
board  had  perished.  The  reproaches  of 
the  girl,  the  upbraidings  of  her  own  con- 
science, and  the  loss  of  her  child,  crazed 
the  old  lady^s  mind,  and  her  only  pursfdt 
became  to  turn  over  the  Gazettes  for 
news.  Hope  at  length  left  her :  she  did 
not  live  long, — and  continued  her  old  oc« 
cupation  after  death. 

«'  The  other  story  that  I  alluded  to  be- 
fore was  the  original  of  his  ^  Alonzo  and 
Imogene,*  which  has  had  such  a  host  of 
imitators.  Two  Florentine  lovers,  who 
had  been  attached  to  each  other  almost 
flrom  childhood,  made  a  vow  of  eternal 
fidelity.  Mina  was  the  name  of  the  lady 
—her  husb;>nd*s  I  forget,  but  it  is  not 
materiaL  They  parted.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  absent  with  his  regiment, 
w^hen,  as  bis  disconsolate  lady  [was  sit- 
ting alone  in  her  chamber,  she  distinctly 
heard  the  well-known  sound  of  his  fixit- 
steps,  and  starting  up,  beheld,  not  her 
husband,  but  his  spectre,  with  a  deep 
ghastly  wound  across  his  forehead,  enter- 
ing. She  swooned  with  horror:  when 
she  recovered,  the  ghost  tokl  her,  that  in 
future  his  visits  should  be  announced  by 
a  passing-bell,  and  these  words  distinctly 
whispered,  ^  Mina,  I  am  here  1*  Their 
interviews  now  became  frequent,  till  the 
woman  fknded  herself  as  much  in  love 
with  the  ghost  as  she  had  been  with  the 
man.  But  it  was  soon  to  prove  other- 
wise.  One  fatal  night  she  went  to  a  ball : 
—what  business  had  she  there?  She 
danced  too;  and,  what  was  worse,  her 
partner  was  a  young  Florentine,  so  much 
the  counterpart  of  her  lover,  that  she  be- 
came estranged  ftom  his  ghost.  Whilst 
the  young  gallant  conducted  her  in  the 
waltz,  and  her  ear  drank  in  the  music  of 
his  voice  and  words,  a  passing-bell  tolled ! 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sound 
till  it  hardly  excited  her  attention,  and 
now  lost  in  the  attractions  of  her  fasci- 
nating partner,  she  heard,  but  regarded 
it  not.  A  second  peal ! — she  listened  not 
to  its  warnings.  A  third  time  the  bell, 
with  its  deep  and  iron  tongue,  startled 
the  assembled  company,  and  silenced  the 
music !  Mina  then  turned  her  eyes  fVom 
her  partner,  and  saw  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  a  form,  a  shadow,  a  spectre :  it 
was  her  husband  !  He  was  standing  be- 
tween her  and  the  young  Florentine,  and 
whispered  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
tone,  the  accustomed  accents,  '•  Mina,  I 
am  here  !*— She  histahtly  fell  dead. 

*•  Lewis  was  not  a  very  successfiil  wri- 
tcr.  His  *  Monk'  was  abused  fiiriously 
b/  Matthias,  in  his  <  Purmits  of  LHere- 
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ture,*  and  he  was  fbrced  to  rappcess  It. 
«  Abellino*  he  merely  translated.  *  FU 
zarro*  was  a  sore  subject  with  him,  and 
no  wonder  that  he  winced  at  the  name. 
Sheridan,  who  was  not  very  scnipoloas 
about  apjdying  to  himself  UUrary  pro- 
perty at  least,  manufactured  his  play 
without  so  much  as  an  acknowledgment, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  fh>m  Lewis's 
ideas ;  and  bad  as  ^  Pizano'  is,  I  know 
(from  having  been  on  the  Dnury-Lane 
Committee,  and  knowing,  consequently, 
the  comparative  profits  of  plays,)  that  it 
brought  in  more  money  than  any  other 
play  has  ever  done,  or  perhaps  ever  win 
db. 

**'  But  to  return  to  Lewis.  He  was 
even  worse  treated  about  *  The  Castie 
Spectre,'  which  had  also  an  immense  nm, 
a  prodigious  success.  Sheridan  never 
gave  him  any  of  its  profits  either.  One 
day  Lewis  being  in  company  with  bim, 
said, — *■  Sheridan,  I  will  make  yoa  a 
large  bet.*  Sheridan,  who  was  always 
ready  to  make  a  wager,  (however  be 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  it  if 
lost,)  asked  eagerly  what  bet  ?  ^  All  the 
profiu  of  my  Castle  Spectre,'  replied 
Lewis.  ^I  will  tell  you  what,*  said 
Sheridan,  (who  never  fbund  his  match  at 
repartee,)  ^  I  will  make  yoa  a  very  smaH 
one, — what  it  is  worth.'  " 

The  account  of  the  funeral  of  the 
unfortunate  Shelley  is  simply,  and 
yet  powerfully  drawn. 

ISth  August^  1822. — On  the  occasioQ 
of  Shelley's  melancholy  fkte,  I  revisited 
Pisa;  and  oq  the  day  of  my  amval, 
learnt  that  Lord  Byron  was  gone  to  the 
sea-shore,  to  assist  in  performing  the  last 
offices  to  his  fHend.  We  aune  to  a  spot 
marked  by  an  old  and  withered  tnmk  of 
a  fir-tree;  and  near  it,  on  the  beach, 
stood  a  solitary  hut  covered  with  reeds. 
The  situation  was  wdl  calculated  for  a 
poet's  grave.  A  few  weeks  before,  I  had 
ridden  with  him  and  Lord  Byron  to  this 
very  spot,  which  I  afterwards  visited  more 
than  once.  In  front  was  a  ODagnifioeot 
extent  of  the  blue  and  windless  Mediter- 
ranean, with  the  Isles  of  Elba  and  Gor- 
gona, — Lord  Byron's  yadit  at  anchor  in 
the  offing :  on  the  other  side  an  almost 
boundless  extent  of  sandy  wilderness,  un- 
cultivated and  uninhabited,  here  and* 
there  interspersed  in  tufts  with  under- 
wood, curved  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  stunt- 
ed by  the  barren  and  dry  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew.  At  equal  distances 
^along  the  coast  stood  high  square  towers, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding  the 
coast  from  smuggling,  and  enfbrcii^  the 
quarantine  laws.  This  view  was  bounded 
by  an  tmmtnseqtent  of  the  Italian  Alpst 
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which  art  here  particularly  picturesque, 
from  their  volcanic  and  manifold  appear<* 
ances;  and  which,  being  composed  of 
white  marble,  give  their  sununita  the  re<r 
semblance  of  snow. 

As  a  foreground  to  this  picture,  appear* 
ed  as  extraordinary  a  group.  Lord  Byroq 
and  Trelawney  were  seen  standing  over 
the  burning  pile,  with  some  of  the  soldiiers 
of  the  guard ;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  whos^ 
feelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry  him 
through  the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back 
in  the  carriage,— the  four  post-horses 
iCAdy  to  drop  with  the  intensity  of  the 
noonday  sun.  The  stillness  of  all  around 
was  yet  more  felt  by  the  shrill  scream  of 
a  solitary  curlew,  which,  perhaps  attract- 
ed by  the  body,  wheeled  in  such  narrow 
circles  round  the  pile  that  it  might  have 
been  struck  with  the  hand,  and  was  so 
fearless  that  it  could  not  be  driven  away. 
Looking  at  the  corpse.  Lord  Byron  said, 

''  Why,  that  old  black  silk  handker- 
chief retains  its  form  better  than  that 
human  body  !** 

Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  concluded, 
when  Lord  Byron,  agitated  by  the  spec- 
tacle he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dissipate, 
in  some  d^ree,  the  impression  of  it  by 
his  fevourite  recreation.  He  took  off  h^ 
clothes,  therefore,  and  swam  off  to  his 
yacht,  which  was  riding  a  few  miles  dis* 
tant. 

Our  extracts  multiply  so  fast,  that 
we  roust  content  ourselves  with  some 
shorter  remarks  on  literary  men. 

Hunt. 

**  Hunt  would  have  made  a  fine  writer, 
for  he  has  a  great  deal  of  fency  and  feeling, 
if  he  had  not  been  spoiled  by  drcumstan- 
cet.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Blue-coat 
Foundation,  and  had  never  tali  lately  been 
teo  miles  feom  St.  Paul*s.  What  poetry 
is  to  be  expected  fVom  such  a  oourse  ot 
education  ?  He  has  his  school,  however, 
and  a  host  of  disciples.  A  firiend  of  mine 
calls  *  Rimini,*   Nimiiti  Pimini;    and 

*  Foliage,'  Follyage.  Perhaps  he  had  a 
tumble  in  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperi- 
des  !*  But  *  Rimini*  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  There  never  were  so  many  fine 
things  spoiled  as  in  *  RiminL*  *' 

Moore. 

*^  Moors  is  one  of  the  few  writers  wlio 
will  survive  the  age  in  which  he  so  de- 
servedly flourishes.     He  will  live  to  his 

*  Irish  Melodies  ;*  they  vriU  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  music ;  both  will  last 
as  long  as  Ireland,  or  as  music  and  poe- 
try.- 

Keats  and  Lord  Thurlow. 
^*  As  Keats  is  now  gone,  we  may  speak 
•f  Mm.    I  am  always  battling  with  the 


Snake  about  Keats,  and  wonder  what  he 
finds  to  make  a  god  of,  in  that  idol  ofth^ 
Cockneys :  besides,  I  always  ask  Shelley 
why  he  does  not  follow  his  style,  and 
make  himself  one  of  the  school,  if  he 
think  it  so  divine.  He  will,  like  me,  ret 
turn  some  day  to  admire  Pope,  and  think 

*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock*  and  iu  sylphs 
worth  fifty  '  Endymioos,*  with  their  faun 
and  satyr  machinery.  I  remember  Keats 
somewhere  says  that  *  flowers  would  not 
blow,  leaves  bud,*  &c.  if  man  and  woman 
did  not  kiss.     How  sentimenul  1** 

I  remarked  that  *  Hyperion*  was  a 
fine  figment,  and  a  proof  of  his  poetical 
genius. 

"  '  Hyperion !'  *'  said  he :  *«  why,  a 
man  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  rich  who 
had  one  diamond.     ^  Hyperion*  indeed ! 

*  Hyperion'  to  a  sotyr  !  Why,  there  is  a  ' 
fine  line  in  Lord  Thurlow  (looking  to  the 
West,  that  was  gloriously  golden  with  the 
sunset)  which  I  mean  to  borrow  some 
day: 

•  And  sU  tfastgoigtouf  oompsny  of  doud^— 

'^  Do  you  think  they  will  suspect  me  of 
taking  from  Lord  Thurlow  ?*' 


CamphelL 

*«  Like  Gray;*'  said  he,  <<  Campbell 
smells  too  much  of  the  oil :  he  is  never 
satisfied  with  what  he  does;  his  finest 
things  have  been  spoiled  by  over-polish-- 
the  sharpness  of  the  outline  is  worn  oft. 
Like  paintings,  poems  may  be  too  highly 
finished.  The  great  art  is  efifbct,  no  mat- 
ter how  produced. 

Kemble  and  Kean. 

^  Dowton,  wlu)  hated  Kean,  used  to 
say,  that  his  Othello  reminded  him  of  Obi, 
or  Three-fingered  Jack, — not  Othello. 
But,  whatever  his  Othello  might  have 
been,  Garrick  himself  never  surpassed 
him  in  lago.  I  am  told  that  Kean  is 
not  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  public 
since  his  return  from  America,  and  that 
party  strengthened  against  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  guess  he  could  not  have  staid 
long  enough  to  be  spoiled ;  though  I  co/- 
culate  no  actor  is  improved  by  their  stage* 
How  do  you  reckon  9 

**  Kean  began  by  acting  Richard  the 
Third  when  quite  a  boy,  and  gave  all  the 
promise  of  what  he  afterwards  became. 
His  Sir  Giles  Overreach  was  a  wonderful 
performance.  The  actresses  were  afraid 
of  him  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  so  much 
exhausted  himself,  that  he  feU  into  fits. 
This,  I  am  told,  was  the  case  with  Alias 
O'Ndl. 

'^  Kemble  did  much  towards  the  re- 
form of  our  stage.  Classical  costume  was 
almost  unknown  before  he  undertook  to 
AG* 
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feviie  the  dresses  Garrick  ised  to  act 
Othello  in  a  red  coat  and  epaulettes,  and 
other  characters  had  prescriptive  habits 
equally  ridiculous.  I  can  conceive  no- 
thing equal  to  Kemble*s  Coriolanus ;  and 
he  looked  the  Roman  so  well,  that  even 
^  Cato,*  cold  and  stUtish  as  it  is,  had  a 
run.  That  shews  what  an  actor  can  do 
for  a  play  !  If  he  had  acted  ^  Marino  Fa- 
liero,*  its  fote  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. 

**  Kemble  pronounced  several  words 
affectedly,  which  should  be  cautiously 
avoided  on  the  stage,  ft  is  nothing  that 
Campbell  writes  it  Sepulcrl  in  ^  Hoben- 
linden.'  The  Greek  derivation  is  much 
against  his  pronunciation  of  ache. 

He  now  began  to  mimic  Kemble*8  voice 
and  manner  of  spouting,  and  imitated 
him  inimitably  in  Prosperous  lines  : 

•'  *  Yea,  the  great  gtobe  itielf»  it  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  Daaelew  fabric  of  a  vision, 
liCave  not  a  rack  behind  f 

*'  When  half-seas-over,  Kemble  used  to 
speak  in  blank-verse :  and  with  practice, 
I  don*t  think  it  would  be  difficult.  Good 
prose  resolves  itself  into  blank-verse.  Why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  improvise  in 
hexameters,  as  well  as  the  Italians  ? 
Theodore  Hook  is  an  improvisatore.** 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*'  There  is  one  part  of  your  observa- 
tions in  the  pamphlet  which  I  shall  ven- 
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ture  to  remark  npoa  t— it  regnds  Wahier 
Scott  You  say  that  *■  hb  character  is 
little  worth  of  enthusiaam/  at  the  aarae 
that  you  mention  his  productions  in  the 
manner  they  deserve.  I  have  known 
Walter  Scott  long  and  well,  and  in  occa- 
sional situations  which  call  forth  the  real 
character— and  I  can  assure  yea  that  his 
character  U  worthy  of  admiration — that 
of  all  men  be  is  the  most  open^  the  most 
honourahky  the  most  amkile.  With  his 
politics  I  have  nothing  to  do  :  they  difl^ 
from  mine,  which  renders  it  diflicolt  ibr 
me  to  speak  o€  them.  But  he  vsperfeeOif 
rincere in  them;  and  Sinceri^  may  be 
humble^  but  she  cannot  be  serviJe.  I 
pray  you,  therefore^  to  correct  or  soften 
that  passage.  You  may  perhaps  attii. 
bute  this  offidousness  of  mine  to  a  ftlse 
affectation  of  condonr^  as  I  happen  to  be 
a  writer  also.  Attribute  it  to  what  mo- 
tive you  please,  but  believe  the  tm4h.  I 
say  that  Walter  Scott  is  as  neariy  a 
thorough  good  man  as  man  can  be,  be- 
cause I  know  it  by  experience  to  be  the 


We  intended  to  condnde  our  ex« 
tracts  from  this  volume,  which  main* 
tains  its  interest  throughoot,  with 
the  heautiful  letter  of  Goetlie,  to 
whom  Lord  Byron  dedicates  bis 
Werner  ;  but  our  space  is  exhausted^ 
and  bere^  therefore,  we  must  dose. 
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Wc  wail  him  by  his  Locfanagar, 

Without  the  bier  that  wakes  our  sorrow; 

He  died  beneath  yon  weeping  star 
Whose  crystal  ray  melts  in  the  morrow; 

He  sleeps  beside  another  sea, 

Beneath  another  canopy. 

This  wilderness  the  spirit  nurs'd 

That  scorn'd  the  bonds  of  human  bind- 
ing;— 
From  yon  high  crag  the  eagle  bur^t 
Through  bluest  heavens  proudly  wind- 
ing; 
His  path  was  o'er  yon  mountain's  brow, 
All  shrouded  in  its  plaid  of  snow. 

These  be  the  scenes,  for  others  changed 
Ere  yet  the  shaft  of  sorrow  found  him-.- 

These  be  the  wilds  his  fancy  ranged 
Though  Eastern  bow'rs  have  bloom'd 
around  him ; — 

Breath  of  the  mountain,  loud  and  lone. 

Sigh  of  the  fewest,  aid  our  moan  * 


He  rose,  where  bondsman  never  breath'd-. 
He  died— nay,  rather  shall  he  never  ; 
The  laurel  he  for  freemen  twin*d 

Shall  diadem  his  fame  for  ever ; 
The  weak  may  die  with  freedom  gone, 
But  freedom^s  life  he  made  his  own. 

His  spirit  hovers  o'er  their  ftont. 

And  wakes  the  thrill  of  battle  through 
them ; — 
Their  warriors  think  how  he  was  wont 

To  tell  their  fathers'  glory  to  them  ;— 
Now  fires  the  bosoms  of  their  host. 
The  ardent   soul    whose   hand   they've 
lost. 


To  lead  the  way  to  freedom's  goal 
There  lives  not  of  the  sons  of 

A  braver  heart,  a  nobler  soul. 
Than    his,   who    ne'er    shall 
again— 

So  brave  a  heart — so  haught  a  soul 
Shall  never,  never  come  again  ! 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
Fart  I.  (to  be  completed  in  two)  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
auid  Palace  of  Lambeth,  in  8vo.  and  4to., 
illustrated  with  twenty  copper.plate  En- 
Savings  andtwentjr  Wood-cuts,  is  nearly 
ready. 

Mr  Banks,  author  of  the  Dormant 
and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,  has  in 
the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
a  supplemental  volume  to  ihat  work, 
which,  exclusively  of  much  novel  and  in- 
teresting genealogy,  will  contain  an  index 
to  the  three  other  volumes,  and  thereby 
render  the  whole  a  complete  edition. 

An  English  Translation  of  M.  PicunTs 
spirited  work,  Gil  Bias  dc  la  Revolution, 
ou  les  Confessions  de  Laurent  GifTard, 
which  has  become  so  popular  in  Paris,  is 
promised  soon  to  appear. 

The  Gaelic  Dictionary,  by  Mr  Arm- 
strong, that  was  announced  to  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  which  was 
destroyed  at  the  la^  fire  at  Mr  Moyes*s, 
m'ill  be  but  little  delayed  by  the  accident* 
the  publisher  having  made  arrangements 
for  reprinting  the  sheets  destroyed,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  other  part  of  the  work 
is  going  on. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Fry's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  and  which  was  destroyed 
at  the  late  fire,  is  again  at  press,  and  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Exposition  of  the  Ronoans, 
and  Translation  of  the  Canticles,  is  also 
in  the  press. 

View  of  the  present  State  of  the  Sal- 
mon and  Channel  Fisheries,  and  of  the 
Statute  Laws  by  whkh  they  are  regula- 
ted.**    By  Mr.  J.  Cornish. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  of  the  Found- 
ling and  Magdalen,  will  shortly  publish 
A  course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year ;  con- 
taining two  for  each  Sunday,  and  one  for 
each  Holiday;  abridged  from  eminent 
Divines  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  day.  In 
one  large  volume. 

Mr  Campbell  is  at  length  about  to 
produce  another  poem ;  it  will  be  entitled 
Theodoric,  a  Domestic  Tale. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  princi- 
pal Circumstances  and  Events  relative  to 
the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mr  Hogg,  the  Author  of  the  '^  Queen*8 
Wake,'*  will  very  shortly  bring  forward 
his  Queen  Hinde. 

The  Musenm»  a  Poem>  by  John  Bnll, 
is  in  the  press. 
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Mrs  Opie,  we  are  informed,  has  in  the 
press  Illustrations  of  Lying,  in  all  ita 
Branches.     In  2  vols.  I2mo. 

Le  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Londres,  de 
Leigh,  ou  Guide  de  TEtranger  dans  la 
Capitals  de  TAngleteire,  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication. 

The  Medical  and  Chinugical  Society 
of  London  have  neariy  ready  Part  I.  of 
Vol.  XIII.  of  then*  Transactions. 

A  Lady  has  been  some  time  occupied 
on  a  work  which  will  shortly  be  publish- 
ed, under  the  title  of  UraniaU  Mirror^ 
or  a  View  of  the  Heavens,  consisting  of 
Thirty-two  Cards,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented all  the  Constellations  visible  in  the 
British  Empire,  on  a  plan  perfectly  origi- 
nal, which  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
Familiar  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  J. 
Aspin. 

Specimens  (selected  and  translated)  of 
the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Minessingers,  of 
the  Reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
the  succeeding  Emperors  of  the  Suabian 
Dynasty ;  illustrated  by  similar  Specimens 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  other  contempo- 
rary Lyric  Schools  of  Europe ;  with  His- 
torical, Critical,  and  Biographical  Re- 
marks.    Svo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Dl> 
seascs  of  the  Rectum.  ^^  Quid  rectum 
sit  querimus."— Cicero.  By  Samuel 
Gower,  Surgeon. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges*  Recollections  of 
Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Literature,  and 
Self^nowledge.     t  vols,  post  Svo. 

Archdeacon  Coxe  has  in  the  press  the 
History  of  the  Admuiistration  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  drawn  from 
Authentic  Sources ;  with  private  and  ori^ 
ginal  Correspondence,  tnm  1 743  to  1754. 
In  %  vols.  4to.,  with  a  Portrait. 

Revelations  of  the  Dead  Alive.  From 
the  pen  of  a  successful  dramatk  writer. 

Mr  Richard  Carmichael  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease 
in  all  its  shapes,  which  will  concentrate 
the  valuable  information  contained  in  his 
two  former  works,  besides  giving  the  re- 
sults of  later  experience  and  research. 

The  Cambrian  Plutarch  ;  or.  Lives  of 
the  most  eminent  Welchmen.  In  one 
vol.  Svo.    By  M.  H.  Parry. 

The  forthcoming  Life  of  Sheridan,  by 
Mr  Moore,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable 
forwardness. 

A  Botanical  work  of  a  popular  Descrip- 
tion is  about  to  be  publistted  monthly,  in 
a  cheap  form,  entitled  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den ;  or,  Magazine  of  Hardy  PlaoU  CbU 
V  H 
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tivated  In  Great  Britlan.  By  B.  Mannd. 
Each  Number  will  contain  four  coloured 
Figures,  with  their  Names,  Class,  Order, 
Situation,  &c.  &&,  together  with  much 
useful  Information  not  commonly  found 
in  Scientific  Works. 

Miss  Benger  is  employed  on  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Smart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
her  unfortunate  Family,  with  Sketches 
of  various  Royal  and  Illustrious  Charac- 
ters, during  the  Thirty  Vears*  War. 

The  Bev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.,  Vicar 
of  Dudley,  is  printing  Lectures  on  the 
Lord's  Ptayer,  with  two  Discourses  on 
interesting  and  important  Subjects,  which 
wiU  be  published  in  November. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Fruits  of  Ex. 
perience,  with  considerable  Additions,  by 
Joseph  Brasbridge,  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr  Charles  Turner  Thackrah  has  in 
the  press  Liectures  on  Digestion  and  Diet- 
One  vol.  royal  Svo. 

Mr  Alex.  M*DonnelI»  Secretary  to 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  De. 
merara,  is  about  to  publish  an  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Negro  Slavery,  with  au- 
thentic  Reports  illustrative  of  the  actual 
Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  that  Colony. 

Second  volume  of  the  Mechanics*  Ma- 
gazine, Svo.  boards,  with  one  hundred 
Engravings. 

First  volume  of  the  Chemist,  Svo. 
boards,  with  nearly  one  hundred  Engrav- 
ings. 

First  volume  of  the  Medical  Adviser, 
Svo.  boards,  with  thirty  Engravings. 

The  celebrated  Holbein*s  Dance  of 
Death,  with  62  spirited  Engravings  by 
the  celebrated  Bewick,  beautifully  printed. 

Smiles  and  Tears,  a  Series  of  13  ex- 
quisite Vignettes,  with  Letter-press  Illus- 
trations.    A  handsome  volume. 

The  Juvenile  Bible  Class  Book,  by  the 
Bev.  A.  E.  Faner. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Narrative 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing 
Population ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  Go- 
vernment which  led  to  the  State  Trials 
in  Scotland,  for  admhiistering  unlawfhl 
oaths,  and  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1817,  with  a  detailed  Ac- 
count of  the  System  of  Espionage  adopted 
at  that  period  in  Glasgow  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, j^lso,  a  Summarv  of  similar 
Proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
to  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and 
others,  for  High  Treason,  in  1820.  By 
Alex.  B.  Richmond. 

Time's  Telescope  for  the  year  l^2S 
will  be  published  with  the  Almanacks, 
on  the  22d  instant,  comprehending  a  com- 
plete guide  to  the  Almanack,  an  explana- 
pon  of  Saints'  Days  and  Hdidays,  lUus- 
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trations  of  British  History  and  Antiquities, 
the  Naturalist's  Diary,  with  a  descriptioii 
of  the  principal  culinary  vegetables,  their 
mode  of  culture,  &a  Prefixed  to  which 
will  be  an  Essay  on  English  Saoed 
Poetry,  and  two  Introductory  Poems,  by 
Mr  J.  H.  Wiflto  and  Mr  Alex  Balfour, 
author  of  Contemplation  and  other  Poems. 

Sylvan  Sketches,  by  the  author  of 
^  Flora  Domestka,"  will  soon  appear. 

Mr  Burridge  (the  latest  author  oo  the 
*^  Origin  and  Prevention  of  Dry  Rot  in 
Shipping")  has  another  work  in  the  presa, 
describing  a  new  Process  for  tanning 
Leather  in  a  quarter  of  the  usual  time, 
without  extra  expense,  cither  wUk  or 
wilhoui  oak  bark. 

We  also  understand  Mr  Burridge  in- 
tends to  publish  an  Essay  on  CMi  Ar* 
chUecturCy  containing  original  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  Dry  Rot  on  Terra 
Fhrma,  by  cheap,  plain,  and  simple  reme- 
dies, which,  however,  will  be  inapplicable 
to  old  houses,  as  it  will  embrace  a  new 
system  of  architecture  from  the  foondb- 
tlons  to  the  roofs. 

In  the  press,  a  post-octavo  volaroe, 
containing  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Beau- 
ties of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  azid  a  nwre 
correct  account  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
politics,  learning,  literature,  opinions,  ha- 
bits, disposition,  and  genend  conduct, 
than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

The  long^xpected  ^*  Tales  of  Irish 
Life"  are  nearly  ready  for  publicatioti. 
They  will  be  illustrated  with  Engravings 
by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Hughes,  and  Bon- 
ner, in  their  best  style,  from  designs  by 
George  Cruikshank. 

Suicide  and  its  Antidotes,  a  series  of 
anecdotes  and  actual  narratives,  with  sug- 
gestions on  Mental  Distress  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Piggott,  M.  A  Rector  of  Dun- 
stable, and  author  of  several  works,  will 
appear  in  a  few  days. 

Speedily  will  be  published  in  Svo.,  An 
Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Apparatus 
and  Instruments  employed  in  the  varioos 
operations  of  Philosophical  and  Experi- 
mental Chemistry,  with  seventeen  quarto 
copper.plates ;  by  a  practical  Chemist. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume,  Ittno.  with 
plates,  the  Village  Farrier,  and  Cbmplete 
Cattle  Doctor.  By  Charles  Blaine,  Ve- 
terinary  Surgeon. 

In  one  thick  volume,  ISmo.,  the  Vil- 
lage Lawyer,  or  every  Englishman  his 
own  Attorney.     By  Henry  Cooper,  Esq. 

In  18mo.,  the  Art  of  Brewing  on  Sci- 
entific Principles,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Brewers  and  Private  Families ;  with  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  Saccharome- 
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Speedfljr  will  be  pabUshed  In  one  to* 
Imne  8to.,  Easajn^  Uteiary  and  Philo- 
•ophicaU  with  a  few  pieces  in  Verse. 
Bj  W.  S.  Northoase,  Editor  of  the  Glas- 
gow  Free  Press,  formerly  of  the  London 
Magazine. 

The  ^  Encyclopeedia  of  Yonth,**  or  a 
Sammary  of  General  Literature,  Arts, 
and  Sciences,  in  four  volumes  post  8vo. 
with  Engravings  on  SteeL 

The  ^*  Mechanics*  Encydopssdia,**  or 
General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufoc- 
tures,  and  practical  Science,  in  eight 
▼Glomes  post  8vo.  with  numerous  En« 
gnvingn. 

The  Legend  of  Genevieve ;  with  other 
Tales  and  Poems.  By  Delta.  In  one 
▼ohime  post  8vo. 

A  Series  of  Sacred  Lyrics,  entitled 
**  the  Harp  of  Zion.**  By  William  Knox, 
Author  of  **  Songs  of  Israel." 

Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on 
tbe  Coasts  of  ChOi,  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
Js  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822.    By 


Captain  BasQ  Hall,  R.  K.  Anther  of  a 
Voyage  to  Loo-Choo»  A  new  SdUlon^ 
being  the  fourth.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Remarks  on  a  Peculiar  Ailtetion,  ge- 
nerally denominated  Absorption  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Thigh*Bone.  By  Benjamin 
BelL 

A  Tour  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Bnw 
pire,  in  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822. 
Second  Sdiikm,    2  vols.  12ma 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partner^ 
shipb  By  James  Staric,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Svo. 

Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  AAUxa, 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  VII.,  extracted  from  the  Maau* 
scripts  of  Sfar  John  Lander  of  Fountain- 
hall,  Bart  2  vols.  8vo. 

Sermons  on  hearing  the  Word  preach* 
ed.  By  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Mini- 
ster  of  St  George*s,  Edinburgh. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
relative  to  the  Poor.  By  Alexander 
Dunlop,  jun.,  Esq.  Advocate. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  ihim  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  compris- 
ing the  most  impoitant  biographical  con« 
tenu  of  the  Works  of  Gerber,  Choron, 
PayolU,  Count  Orloff,  Dr  Bumey,  Sfar 
John  Hawkins,  &c.,  together  with  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  original  Memours  of 
the  most  eminent  living  Musicians,  and  a 
Summary  of  the  History  of  Music.  2 
vols.  8vow  £.lnls*  boards. 

Conversations  of  Lord  Byron.  Noted 
during  a  Residence  with  his  Lordship  at 
Pisa,  hi  the  Years  1821  and  1822.  By 
Thos.  Medwyn,  Esq.  24th  Light  Dra- 
goons.   4co.   £lttlisi6d.  boards. 

ResignatUm  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  Dn- 
Cine  Family.  By  A.  Selywn.  Author 
ofthe^  Key  to  Botany.**     12mo;     12s. 

Self-Advancement ;  or.  Extraordinary 
Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Greatness. 
Designed  as  an  object  of  laudable  Emu- 
lation for  the  Youthfrd  Mmd.  By  the 
Author  of  Practical  Wisdom,  Ac.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.D.  with  a  Critical  Examination 
of  his  Writings.  By  Reginald  Heber. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.    156. 

ED17CATI0K. 

Elements  of  Algebra;  compiled  from 
Gamier*s  French  Translation  of  Leonard 
Euler ;  to  which  are  added.  Solutions  of 
several  MisceUaneooa    Prc^msy    with 


Questions  and  Examples  for  the  Practice 
of  the  Student.  By  C.  Taylor.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Practical  System  of  Algebra,  design- 
ed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Stu« 
dents.  By  P.  Nicholson  and  J.  Rowbo« 
tham.     12mo.    2s  6d.  boards. 

A  Key  to  Bonnycastk's  Introdoctioa 
to  Mensuration.     12mo.    4s.  6d.  bounds 

Lexicon  Thucydaeum  f  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Greek  and  English ;  of  the  Words, 
Phrases,  and  principal  Idioms  contained 
in  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  Wax 
of  Thucydides.    Svo.    lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements 
of  Geometry,  demonstrated  in  General 
Terms.    By  R.  Garde,  A.  B.    2i. 

rxKE  AATS. 
Memoirs  of  Painting.  By  W.  Bnduu* 
nan,  Esq.,  containing  a  Chronological 
History  of  the  Importation  of  Pictures 
by  the  great  Masters-fnto  Great  Britain, 
shice  the  period  of  the  French  Revolntion  ; 
with  Critical  Remarks  thereon,  and 
Sketdies  of  Characters  of  the  leading 
Masters  of  the  various  Schools  of  PUdnt- 
tag.    2  vols.   8va    £.1*^ 

OCOGAAPHr. 

Outlines  of  a  New  Theory  of  the  Earth* 
Svo.    28. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Baron 
de  Humboldt,  relating  to  the  Climate, 
Inhabitants,  Productions,  and  Wines  of 
Mexico.    By  J.  Taylor,  Esq.   8vo.   12f* 
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Notitia  Historica;cootainiiig  TaUet^ 
Calendar!,  and  Miaoellaneoat  Informa« 
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EUROPE. 
Frakce. — ^The  Paris  journals  for  a 
considerable  time  past  have  been  chiefly 
filled  with  the  squables  of  the  different  po- 
litical parties  of  the  French  metropolis, 
and  the  news  which  they  do  contain  is  of 
very  little  importance.  A  trifling  riot  oc- 
curred lately  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  a 
priest  having  refused  to  perform  the  usual 


funeral  ceremonies  over  the  remains  of  an 
actor,  but  it  was  soon  quelled. 

The  interment  of  the  late  King  took 
place  with  great  magnificence  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  on  Monday  the  25th 
Oct.  The  same  opportunity  was  seised 
to  replace  within  their  former  abodes  the 
hearts  and  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV., 
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and  other  Kings,  which  had  been  Mcretly 
preserved  by  loyal  hands,  at  the  time 
when  revolutionary  frenzy  violated  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  tomb. 

It  appears  to  be  determined  that  the 
French  troops  shall  evacuate  Spain  at  the 
b^inning  of  next  year ;  the  French  being 
of  opinion  that  the  country  will  now  re- 
main quiet,  without  the  help  of  foreign- 
ers; at  least  they  are  to  try  the  experiment. 
Spain. — Ferdinand  has  published  ano- 
ther proclamation  or  decree,  in  which, 
after  pronouncing  an  eulogium  on  his  own 
benevolence,  he  proceeds  to  issue  forth 
against  his  loving  subjects  threats  of  con- 
fiscation, imprisonment,  and  death.  In 
all  this  we  are  told  he  does  violence  to  the 
natural  benevolence  of  his  heart ;  and  the 
people  are  therefore  to  understand  that  it 
is  for  their  ease  and  happiness  that  this 
decree  is  to  be  issued  ;  that  they  are,  in 
short,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
without  mercy,  that  they  may  be  made 
happy.  In  this  production,  his  Majesty 
specifies  a  variety  of  new  cases  of  high 
treason,  in  which  cases,  the  punishment  of 
death,  also,  by  a  military  commission, 
.  (and  this  is  no  bug-bear  in  Spain,)  is  de- 
ooonced  against  the  offtoders.  The  first 
article  comprises  in  the  list  of  traitors,  and 
subjects  to  death,  ^^  all  those  who,  since 
October  1823,  have  declared  or  proved  . 
themselves  enemies  to  the  legitimate  righu 
of  the  throne,  or  partisans  of  the  self- 
styled  Constitution  of  Cadiz.**  Such  are 
the  maxims  on  which  Spain  is  now  go- 
verned, and  such  is  the  sort  of  tranquillity 
whieh  the  interference  of  foreigners  has 
established  in  that  country. 

PoRTD&AL. — Lisbon  papers  of  the 
31st  October  state  that  a  treasonable  plot 
had  been  discovered  among  the  military, 
in  consequence  of  which,  certain  indivduals 
were  put  under  arrest,  and,  it  is  said,  will 
be  brought  to  trial  without  delay,  that 
they  may  suffer  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve. No  mention  is  made  of  the  par- 
ties arrested,  nor  is  the  nature  of  their 
crime  sUted.  The  troops  in  the  garrison, 
and  the  royal  guard,  are  warmly  praised 
for  their  fidelity. 

FBU88IA.— The  Prussian  Government, 
it  appears,  is  at  length  about  to  convene 
the  Provincial  States,  a  step  long  medita- 
ted, and  closely  connected  with  the  prac- 
tical freedom  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
insure  the  cordial  support  of  these  assem- 
blies, the  Government  has  taken  care  to 
deserve  it,  by  measures  of  strict  and  rigo- 
rous economy,  having  made  a  reduction  of 
no  less  than  four  millions  of  crowns,  out 
of  an  expenditure  of  fifty  millions,  of 
which  one-thhrd  was  for  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  cities  of  Cologne,  Minden, 
Erfiirth,  Stialsund,  and  Dantsic,will  be 


no  longer  the  seat  of  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. It  is  said  the  Minister  of  War, 
De  Hac,  resigns,  and  the  five  sections  of 
the  Ministry  of  War  will  form  in  future 
but  two,  which  are  to  be  superintended 
by  Witzelben,  the  Adjutant  of  the  King. 
In  all  the  departments  of  the  Government 
there  will  be  numerous  reductions.  As 
for  the  army,  the  reduction  will  not  ex- 
tend but  to  the  staff,  the  artillery,  and  the 
landwehr.  The  Adminstration  of  Com- 
merce will  be  united  with  that  of  the 
Home  Department. 

Turkey  &  Greece. — The  continen- 
tal journals  bring  rumours,  from  various 
quarters,  of  fresh  victories  obtained  by  the 
Greeks  over  the  Turks.  The  accounts 
are  from  Trieste,  Corfu,  2^nte,  &c.,  and 
state,  that  on  the  25th  September,  the 
united  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  had 
another  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  be- 
tween Patmos  and  Samos,  in  which  the 
former  was  again  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Mitylene.  All  the  Egyptian  transports 
were  either  left  at  Boudroun,  or  had  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks.  Letters  from  Corfu 
say,  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  and  commander  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  the  Vice- Admiral 
Ismael  Gibraltar,  and  a  renegado,  formerly 
aide-de-campe  to  General  Grouchy,  who 
had  directed,  for  some  years,  the  military 
aflbirs  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  together 
with  dght  millions  of  piastres,  taken  in 
the  engagements,  had  been  carried  by 
the  Greeks  into  Napoli  di  Romania.  The 
Greeks,  after  having.  In  the  preceding  ac- 
tions off  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  burnt,  taken,  and  sunk  near- 
ly 100  large  and  small  vessels,  at  length 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  Viceroy*s 
last  and  finest  iVigate.  In  the  second 
action,  near  Rhodes,  the  Greeks  took 
thirty-two  transports,  partly  of  the  Turk- 
ish, partly  of  the  Egyptian  fleet. 

The  same  letters  report  advantages  on 
land  gained  by  the  Greeks,  in  Thessaly, 
and  in  Eastern  and  Western  Greece. 
The  substance  is,  that  Dervish  Pacha, 
with  15,000  men,  had  been  repulsed  at 
Thermopylae,  and  forced  to  retreat  on 
Larissa  in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  stand  of  colours  ;  that  the  Greek 
General  Odysseus  had  defeated  a  party 
of  Turks  advancing  from  Negropont ; 
and  that  in  Western  Greece,  Omer  Pa- 
cha's force  had  been  routed  near  Arta. 
The  Sultan  has  dismissed  Ghalib  Pacha, 
the  Grand  Visier,  and  appointed  Maho- 
med Selim  Pacha  in  his  place,  with  par- 
ticular instructions  to  attend  to  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Greeks.  It  appears  that 
there  are  disturbances  in  various  provin* 
ces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Trijioli  has 
rebelled,  and  expelled  its  Governor.  An. 
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tiocb  has  followed  the  example.  Upper 
Syria  lias  deposed  lu  Pacha,  and  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  itself  from  the  Otto- 
man yok&  ,  Discontent  and  epidemics 
afflict  the  principalities  on  the  Danube. 
The  Pacha  of  Aore  is  also  said  to  have 
rebelled. 

ASIA. 
PALE6TiirE.~The  French  papers  state, 
on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Constan- 
tinople of  the  11th  October,  that  a  great 
earthquake  has  nearly  destroyed  Jeni- 
Mlen^— that  the  ancient  Temple  of  So- 
kHnon  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  have 
been  thrown  into  rvdna,  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  cast  down. 
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date  nor  place  are  mentSooed  s  and  one 
of  theNcw  York  papers  transfers  the 
victory  to  the  Royalists,  by  snbsAitiitiiig 
the  word  *»  latter"  for  "  fbrmer;**  tet 
this  is  supposed  to  be  an  error  of  the 
press.  A  report  of  a  vktory  by  BoUvar 
has  also  come  by  way  of  Cartfaagena, 
from  Bogota,  hi  which  General  Cantesae 
is  said  to  have  fallen.  It  nettber  mcD- 
tions  place  nor  day.  It  is  added«  tbat 
the  RoyaUstB  had  evacuated  Lima,  and 
retreated  to  Callao.  Further  advices  are 
anxiously  expected. 

In  the  meantune,  the  posture  oTallkiis 
in  Peru,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  astbeo- 
tic  accounts,  was  such  as  there  is  every 
probability  would  lead  to  the  event 
which  is  now  said  to  have  taken  place. 


AMERICA. 
West  Indies.— Cuba.— An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  island,  the  only 
colony  which  Ferdinand  now  retains  in 
the  New  World,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother-country,  and  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  the  island,  which  is 
large  and  populous  enough  to  form  a 
etate  of  itself.  The  eiiterprize  was  open-' 
ly  declared  for  in  the  town  of  Matanzas, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  by  the  Lieute- 
nant of  the  American  Dragoons,  Don 
Gaspard  Rodriguez,  and  a  part  of  the 
corps  under  his  command.  It  is  slated 
to  have  failed ;  but  it  is  acknowledged 
that  iu  author  and  his  partisans,  though 
they  had  retired  from  Matanzas,  had  not 
been  reduced  to  submission.  It  is  not 
certain,  therefore,  how  for  they  may  have 
succeeded  in  other  places ;  and  when  we 
find,  that,  on  learning  this  intelligence, 
the  Spanish  Ministers,  notwithstanding 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  state  of 
Spain,  immediately  ordered  transports 
and  2000  men  to  be  collected  at  Co- 
runna,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  Governor 
of  Cuba,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fears 
must  have  been  entertained  at  Madrid 
for  the  safety  of  that  great  and  valuable 
island. 

Peru.— The  report  of  a  victory  ob- 
tahied  by  General  Bolivar  over  the  Royal. 
isU  \n  Peru  has  reached  this  country, 
by  the  New  York  papers  of  date  the  8th 
ult.  The  following  b  an  extract: — 
«'  Captain  Cole,  of  the  brig  Delaware, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  firom  SanU  Mar- 
tha, which  he  left  on  the  i2th  of  Sep- 
tember, sUtes,  tbat  the  day  he  sailed, 
information  was  received  there,  by  let- 
ters from  Bogota,  that  an  action  had 
taken  place  in  Peru,  between  the  Colom- 
bian army  under  Bdivar,  and  the  Royal- 
ists, in  which  the  former  were  complete- 
ly victorious.  General  Cordova,  of  the 
Colombian  army,  was  killed.*"    Neither 


The  date  of  these  accounts  is  the  30th 
of  June,  from  Truxillo,  and  of  the  14th 
of  July,  iVom  Guayaquil  ;  and  both  con- 
cur in  stating,  that  Bolivar,  having  left 
Cojatambo  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  was  in 
full  march  to  attack  Canterac  at  Janga. 
Bolivar  was  to  reach  Jaiiga  between  the 
8th  ^and  10th  of  July,  a  circumstance 
which  gives  weight  to  this  report  of  Us 
success.  With  respect  to  the  other  Spa- 
nish Generals,  the  acconnte  are  some- 
what  discordant  The  most  probable  of 
them  represent  Olaneta  as  still  acknow- 
ledging, to  a  certain  extent,  the  antbo- 
rity  of  the  Viceroy  La  Sema,  by  paying 
him  a  certain  monthly  contribution  to. 
wards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Valdes 
is  stated  to  be  in  ill  health  at  Arequipa, 
and  the  jealousy  between  that  General 
and  Canterac  is  stated  to  have  reduced 
the  Viceroy  lo  the  necessity  of  consult- 
tmg  them  both  on  a  very  important  roea- 
aure,  lest  either  ef  them  should  secede 
firom  his  duty. 

Brazil.— The  only  news  of  impost- 
ance  which  has  been  received  from  Braal, 
for  a  long  wbUe  back,  is  the  inteUigenoe 
of  the  Emperor's  troops  baviog  obtalbed 
possession  of  Pemamboco,  brought  by  the 
Agnes,arrivedat  Uverpool  on  tbeSd  iMi. 
The  Imperial  troops,  assisted  1^  400  er 
600  sailors,  a  great  proportion  of  the  latter 
Englishmen,  carried  the  town  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  September,  meeting  Uttle 
or  no  resistance,  there  being  not  mote 
than  100  men  on  the  Recife,  under  arms, 
to  oppose  them.  Carvalho,  the  late  Pre- 
sident,  managed  to  escape,  and  went  oa 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Tweed,  wbe« 
he  was  protected.  The  British  merchanis 
considered  that  this  change  would  twd 
to  restore  public  confidence  and  revive 
commerce,  which  had  been  completdy 
suspended  by  the  measures  of  the  ruling 
faction .  There  has  always  been  a  repob- 
Ucan  party  in  Brazil,  though  manifestly 
small  in  numbsr  and  deficient  in  respeet* 
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ability. 

Talho,  the  Oovenior  of  Pemambooo,  who 
openly  resisted  the  Imperial  authority, 
and  maintained  ponession  of  his  post, 
thongh  he  had  been  removed  from  his 
command  by  the  Emperor.  Carvaiho 
probably  aspired  to  be  the  Dictator  of  a 
visionary  Republic ;  but  he  was  soon 
shot  up,  with  his  small  force,  within  the 
walls  of  Pernambuco.  Lord  Cochrane 
for  some  time  had  blockaded  the  port. 
His  Lordship  had  retired  to  Bahia  be- 
fore the  attacic  on  the  town. 

Msxico.~Accoaot8  have  been  re- 


tembcr,  which  is  very  gratifying.  Tran- 
quillity was  then  completely  restored, 
trade  improving,  and  the  demand  for 
British  goods  was  reviving.  They  had 
again  begun  to  work  the  mines ;  and  in 
every  branch  of  business  activity  had  be- 
gun to  prevaiL  The  election  of  a  Pre- 
sident was  about  to  take  place.  There 
were  two  candidates  for  the  office.  Ge- 
neral Paravo  and  General  Vitloria,  and 
it  was  supposed  the  choice  would  fall 
upon  the  latter. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


House  of  Lords. — June  14,  15.— 
On  Monday  the  14th  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
presented  the  Petition  from  Perthshire 
against  the  Scots  Juries*  BlU.— Lord  Vis- 
count Melville  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet  against  the 
Scots  Judicature  BilL  On  the  15th  the 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed* 

20. — The  Earl  Marshal^s  Qualification 
Bill,  the  Slave  Trade  Laws  Consolidation 
BiU,  and  the  Marine  Insurance  Bill,  were 
severally  read  ji  third  time  and  passed. 

24. — A  rather  lengthy  discussion  was 
occasioned  by  a  notice  of  Lord  Holland, 
regarding  the  incorrectness  of  the  terpis 
of  a  Protest  taken  by  two  Noble  Lords 
i^inst  the  Earl  Marshars  Bill,  which 
was  lately  passed,  and  by  which,  from  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  being  dispensed  with, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  a  Catholic, 
{s  permitted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  person.     The  result  of  the  (fis- 
cussion  was  a  motion  by  Lord  Holland, 
which  was  agreed  to,  that  the  Noble 
Lords  who  bad  signed  the  Protest  might 
confine  their  signatures  to  such  reasons, 
or  parts  of  reasons,  as  they  might  approver 
House  of  CoMUOVs.'-^Juue  14.*- 
A  letter,  signed  by  Sir  George  Tuthill  and 
Doctor  Monroe,  pronouncing  the  insa* 
Hity  of  Mr  Gourlay,  (who  assaulted  Mr 
Brougham  in  the  lobl^  on  Friday)  was 
«   then  read  by  the  Speaker;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr  Gourlay  should  be  detain- 
ed hi  safe  keeping,  to  be  delivered  over  to 
his  friends. 

Mr  Peel  brought  down  the  bills  for  le- 
Tersing  the  attainders  of  Lords  Stafford, 
Marr,  Stratballon,  Naime,  and  Kenmure« 
Mr  Abercroml^  and  Sir  J.  Macintosh 
eipressed  their  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  professed  a  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciple would  be  still  fiirther  extended.  Mr 
Bruce,  who  described  himself  as  a  colla- 
teral heir  to  the  attainted  Lord  Burleigh, 
complaiaed  of  the  partiality  manifiested  in 
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the  selection  of  the  objects  of  the  Royal 
favour.  Lord  Binning  intimated  that 
that  apparent  partiality  would  probably 
be  remedied  by  extending  the  boon.  Mr 
Peel  explained,  that  the  Crown,  in  the  se- 
lection that  it  had  made,  had  been  guided 
only  by  considerations  of  the  cerUinty  of 
the  succession  in  the  persons  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  restoration  in  blood,  and 
the  probable  advantage  to  them  from  con- 
ferring the  Royal  favour  upon  them.  The 
Bills  were  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

Mr  Maberly  moved  to  bring  up  the 
Report  of  the  Land  Tax-Redemption  Bill, 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Herries,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  that  day  six  months. 

Mr  Goulbum  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act,  whlcht 
alter  a  discussion  of  some  length,  was  car- 
ried by  a  minority  of  112  to  23. 

The  third  reading  of  the  New  Churches 
Bill  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Hume^ , 
Brougham,  Denman,  and  Monck.  The 
House  divided  both  on  the  third  reading 
and  passing ;  the  former  was  carried  by 
95  to  20 ;  the  latter  by  85  to  15* 

l5.^Sir  James  Macintosh  presented, 
fiocording  to  a  notice  which  he  had  given, 
a  Petition,  signed  by  more  than  one  bun*, 
dred  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  Lon- 
don, praying  for  the  recognition  of  the 
South-American  Sutes.     The  Hon.  and 
Learned  Baronet  introduced  the  Petition 
with  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length, 
temper,  and  eloquence,  in  which  he  gave  a 
perspicuous  and  striking  view  of  all  the 
States  of  the  South-American  Continent, 
of  our  relations  with  those  States,  and  of 
the  general  principles  of  international  law 
by  which,  we  ought  to  be  governed  in  our 
conduct  towards  them.     He  approved  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Goverment,  and 
avowed  his  confidence  that  that  policy 
would  be  mtdntaiu^;    and  explained, 
that  his  preqpnt  purpose  was  to  obtain 
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ham  MlnUten  aii  express  declaration  be« 
fote  the  rising  of  Parliament  Mr  Can- 
ning expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Petition  was  intro- 
duced, but  felt  himself  bound  to  abstain 
from  any  explicit  declaration  upon  the 
subject  of  it.  He  explained,  however, 
that  England  was  now  free  to  act  as  she 
might  think  proper ;  but  intimated,  that 
a  hastj  recognition  by  England  might 
withhold,  for  a  long  time,  iVom  the  late 
Spanish  Colonies  in  America,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Mother  Country,  which,  to 
the  South  Americans,  must  be  much  more 
vahiable.  Mr  T.  WUson,  Mr  Ellice, 
Mr  Brougham,  and  Sir  P.  Burdett,  spoke 
shortly,  and  the  Petition  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  WOberfbrce  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  County  of  Carlow  against  Negro 
Slavery.  He  took  the  opportunity  to 
animadvert  upon  the  opposition  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  their  slaves  oflbred 
by  the  West-India  Planters.  Mr  Bemal 
replied  with  some  asperity,  imputing  the 
late  disturbances  in  the  West  Indies  to 
the  arts  of  Missionaries.  Mr  Canning 
deprecated  the  warmth  exhibited  by  the 
two  Members  who  liad  just  spoken  ;  but 
professed  to  agree  with  such  as  thought 
that  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery  were  doing  mischief  by  their  in- 
temperate precipitation.  A  long  desulto- 
tf  and  rather  angry  debate  followed,  and 
Ijie  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

18.— Mr  Hume  presented  a  Petition 
ttom  a  person  named  Taylor,  praying  for 
|«mis8ion  to  open  a  Chapel  for  the  dis- 
anoinataon  of  bis  theological  principles, 
wliich  he  had  promulgated  in  Dublin  with 
so  littie  success  in  the  .way  of  making  con- 
verts, that  all  classes  in  that  city  joined 
in  manifesting  their  abhorrence  of  him  and 
his  doctrines,  which  last  are  borrowed 
ftom  Paine  and  Cariile.  Mr  Hume  took 
the  opportunity  to  animadvert  upon  the 
aeveri^  of  the  sentences  imposed  upon 
the  blasphemers  convicted  at  the  last  lA>n- 
don  Sessions. 

Mr  Brougham  presented  a  long  Petition 
from  tlie  House  of  Keys,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  complaining  of  the  violation  of  their 
privileges,  and  of  various  acts  of  general 
^ll^ression  and  injustice,  which  they  al- 
le;^  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Duke 
of  AthoU.  Mr  Peel  met  the  charge  by  a 
specific  reAitation  both  of  the  matters  of 
law  and  of  the  facts.  Tbe  only  allegation 
of  the  Petition  which  he  su£taned  to  pass 
uncontradicted  rdated  to  the  removal  of 
aJud^softhatacthetookUie  lespon. 
tOdHty  upon  hiroaelf,  and  at  the  same 
tfane  made  out  a  case  of  very  foul  cormp. 
tionagainst  tiie  diagrsoed  Magistrate. 

The  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  read  a 
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third  time  and  passedi  after  a  fiseble  op- 
poaition  on  tbe  part  of  Messrs.  Hobhoose, 
Denman,  &c 

Mr  Peel  gave  an  outline  of  the  Jnnmi* 
qualification  bfll,  which  be  proposed  to 
bring  forward  next  session.  One  of  ks 
most  striking  provisions  is  tbe  taking  frem 
the  Master  of  tfie  Crown  OAce  tbe  se- 
lection of  the  special  jury  panel,  which, 
in  ftiture,  is  to  be  formed  iiy  a  prooiisca- 
ous  ballot,  as  election  committees  axe 
struck  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

80 — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  took  occasioo, 
in  presenting  a  petition  from  Mancbcaler 
in  fovour  of  tbe  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Soutlw  American  States,  to 
render  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  the  lie- 
roism  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who,  lie  aakL,  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  to  be  restored  to 
the  country  and  the  service,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  bright  an  ornament,  Tbe 
Hon.  and  I..eamed  Gentleman^s  sugges- 
tion seemed  to  make  a  strong  impresaon 
on  the  House. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Herries;,  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Cus- 
tom Laws*  Consolidation  BiU.  The  ob- 
ject  of  this  measure  is  explained  by  its 
name;  and  the  good  promised  by  the 
attempt  to  abridge  and  simplify  the  mul- 
tifarious, complex,  and  incongruous  pro- 
visions of  the  Custom  Laws,  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  several  Members. 

Lord  G.  Cavendish  moved  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Earl  MarshaPs  Qualification 
Bill.  Mr  Peel  declared  that  he  wonkl 
support  the  measure  as  standing  upon  its 
own  merits,  in  the  same  way  in  whidi  be 
had  given  his  vote  for  the  Bill  extending 
to  the  English  Catholics  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  but 
protested  against  being  understood  to  give 
any  pledge  in  fkvour  of  fVirtber  coocessian 
by  his  vote  on  this  occasion. 

22.— The  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
London,  praying  for  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  those  States  of  South 
America  which,  deficUk,  have  estabUdied 
tbe  same,  was  presented  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Thit  sul^ject,  which  has  ex- 
cited deep  attention,  was  ably  and  tem- 
perately brought  fbrward  by  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Member,  and  Mr  Canning*s  re- 
ply was,  in  consequence,  as  candid.  The 
only  fact,  as  the  responsible  agent  of  the 
Government,  the  Right  Honouralde  Se- 
cretary said  he  would  then  state  was,  that 
after  the  communications  this  country  had 
already  made  to  Spain,  whatever  stqM 
Great  Britain  m^^ht  now  take  respectir^ 
'South  America,  she  would  act  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  Spain,  and  be 
giUded  solely  by  her  own  Councils.  Mr 
Canning  added,  that  recently  we  had 
again  refused  the  mast  urgent  entveatjes 
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to  become  a  party  in  a  Congress  proposed 
to  be  held  at  Paris  on  the  affkin  of  Soath 
America- 

24 — Petitions  were  presented  from 
the  Facoltj  of  Advocates,  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  the  County  of 
Kdinbnrgh,  against  the  Scots  Judicature 
Bill ;  and  Mr  Peel,  in  afterwards  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  declared 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  push  it 
through  during  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament. 

Mr  Hobhonse  presented  a  petition  ftom 
the  debtors  confined  in  Horsemonger 
Liane  prison,  praying  a  repeal  of  the  Gaol 
Act,  4  Geo.  IV.,  and  complaining  of 
a  number  of  hardships  imposed  by  the 
late  regulations  of  the  Surrejr  Magistrates. 
Among  other  grievances  they  allied,  that 
by  restricting  the  time  in  which  they  could 
iMve  the  assistance  of  friends  or  servants 
to  one  hour  a  day  (and  that  the  most 
inconvenient,  namely,  from  eleven  to 
twelve),  they  were  frequently  deprived  of 
Ibod  fbr  twenty-fi)ur  hours ;  that  by  do- 
sing their  cells  at  six  o'clock,  they  were 
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deprived  in  summer  of  the  only  opportu- 
ni^  of  eijoying  the  firesh  air  unincom- 
moded  by  the  sun*s  heat ;  and  that,  by 
the  same  regulation,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  consolation  of  visits  fhim  their 
friends,  most  of  whom  were  persons  oocu-. 
pied  in  business  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  them.  Mr  Hot>ho)ise,  in  illustra* 
tion  of  the  harsh  temper  of  the  prison 
rules,  adverted  to  the  case  of  Mr  0*Cal« 
laghan,  an  actor  at  one  of  the  minor  tlie- 
atres,  who  iiad  been  convictedof  an  assault 
upon  a  clergyman,  and  sentenced  to  one 
month's  imprisonment,  though  reoooi* 
mended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  which  im* 
prisonment,  by  the  operatioo  of  the  nilea 
in  question,  was  turned  into  solitary  con^ 
finement,  and  a  bread  and  water  diet. 

The  debates  on  this  Petition,  and  on 
another  ftom  Mr  O'Callaghan  to  the  same 
purpose,  occupied  the  House  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  iu  sitting.  Lord  Eastnor,  who 
had  sentenced  Mr  O'Callaghan,  disclaim- 
ed any  knowledge  of  the  severe  discipline 
of  the  Surrey  goaL 
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8EPTEMBEE. 
Autumn  CircuiU.^Perth. — ^The  Court 
of  Justiciary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Lord  Pitmilly, 
on  Thursday  the  16th  histant — Andrew 
Hay,  late  grocer  in  Dunfermline,  charged 
with  perjury,  falsehood,  iVaud,  and  wil- 
ful imposition,  and  James  Cameron,  late 
merchant  and  banker  in  Dunkeld,  charged 
with  forgery,  were  outlawed  for  not  ap- 
pearing. Thos.  Marshall,  George  Scott, 
and  James  Whyte,  charged  with  murder 
and  desperate  assault,  mobbing  and  riot- 
ing, which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
Stobsmuir  Pair,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dundee,  on  the  13th  July  last,  when 
John  Allan,  mason,  was  cruelly  murdered, 
and  the  persons  of  many  others  severely 
injured.  The  prisoners  severally  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  It  appeared  the  deceased, 
along  with  other  thirteen,  were  passing 
Stobsmuhr  toll-bar  when  the  panels  and 
a  number  more  attacked  them,  and 
knocked  several  of  them  down  and  other- 
wise abused  them.  The  deceased  was 
struck  by  two  men  and  fell  into  a  ditch, 
exclaiming,  '*  Lord,  I  am  gone— don't 
strike  me  any  more."  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  blow  be  had  received  on  the 
temple.  The  Jury,  after  having  retfared 
about  twenty  minutes,  returned  a  viva 
voet  verdict,  findhig  the  panels  Not 
Guflty  of  the  murder  Ubelled ;— Marshall 
Guilty  of  jusault  andirioting  as  libelled* 


with  the  aggravation  of  carrying  a  stick 
in  his  hand ;  Scott  of  assault  and  rioting 
as  Ubelled ;  and  Whyte  of  rioting  as  \U 
belled.  Lord  Justice  Clerk—''  GenUe;' 
men,  I  cazmot  admit  of  the  aggravatieii 
expressed  hi  your  verdict— that  of  the 
prisoner,  Marshall,  carrying  a  stick  hi  faH 
hand.  Yon  might  as  well  have  seated 
that  he  carried  ahaton  hlshead — neltbflr 
of  which  is  libelled  in  the  hidictment.'' 
The  Jury  agreed  to  caned  the  aggrava- 
tion. Lord  Justice  Clerk— ''Gentlemen, 
yon  are  in  the  meantime  discharged  fhim 
farther  services.'*  Lord  Pitmilly,  in  pro- 
posuig  that  Marshall  shoukl  be  banished 
for  fourteen  years,  Scott  for  seven  years, 
and  Whyte  imprisoned  fbr  one  year,  with 
a  caution  of  £.30  to  keep  the  peaee  fbr 
five  years— and  the  Lord  Jostioe  Clerk, 
in  passing  that  sentence,  warned  the 
pands  how  much  some  of  them  were  in« 
debtedto  the  strange  and  unkx>ked^fbr 
Terdk;t  of  the  Jury,  fbr  the  lenieocy  af 
the  punishment  now  awarded.  The  ver» 
diet,  fbrtunately  fat  the  prisoners,  but 
unfotelligibly  for  the  Court,  cleared  them 
of  the  charge  of  murder,  while  it  found 
them  guilty  of  all  the  assanlto  as  libelMI^ 
of  which  charges  that  whkh  ended  in 
John  Allan's  murder  fiormed  OM.  To 
that  incomprehensible  distinctioo  they 
owed  their  escape  fkom  a  very  diAnent 
sentence.  The  trials  were  eontiinied  on 
Friday  arid  Saturday,  and  sentence  given 
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to  Bine  cate^  Of  th«  priaooen  triad 
on  Friday,  John  Stewart, -aocnsed  of  the 
nmrdtr  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  three 
days  after  being  moat  cmeUy  beat  bj  him, 
was  found  Gailty  of  colpable  homicide, 
and  sentenced  to  be  pablidj  whipped 
through  the  streeU  of  Perth  on  the  15th 
October  next,  and  thereafter  to  be  trans- 
ported for  Ure ;  and  WilUam  Mailer,  also 
accosed  of  murder,  was  found  Guilty  by 
the  Jury  of  culpable  homicide;  but  being, 
in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  ctrcum- 
•tanoes  of  the  case,  recommended  to  tlie 
leniency  of  the  Court,  he  was  sentenced 
to  only  four  months*  imprisonment  One 
of  the  prisoners  tried  on  Saturday,  James 
Milne,  accused  of  soutfarief,  liousebreak- 
ing,  and  theft,  aggra?  ated  by  his  being 
habit  and  repute  a  thief,  was  sentenced  to 
be  executed  at  Porftr  on  Saturday  the 
SOth  October,  but  the  sentence  tias  been 
since  respited. 

Aberdeen,^^The  Court  met  on  Tues* 
day  the  21st.  Alexander  Cowie,  mariner 
in  Aberdeen,  charged  in  the  indictment 
with  theft,  aggravated  by  housebreaking, 
was  found  Guilty  of  the  theft,  but  not 
of  the  aggravation  of  housebreaking,  and 
sentence  of  transportation  for  seven  years 
waiT  then  pronounced.  John  Downie  and 
Alexander  Milne,  for  housebreaking  and 
theft,  Downie  being  habit  and  repute  a 
thief;  were  placed  at  the  bar.  The  panel 
Milne  admitted  the  charges,  but  Downie 
having  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  eight  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  who  esublisfaed 
the  extent  of  the  theft.  The  Jury  una- 
pimously  found  both  panels  Guilty. 
Downie  was  then  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation for  life,  and  Milne  for  fourteen 
years.  George  Scott  Middleton,  weaver, 
Stonehaven,  housebreaking  and  theft, 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years.  On 
Wednesday,  Peter  Davidson,  jun.  and 
John  Cummiag,  aliat  John  Wood,  were 
brought  to  the  bar,  accused  of  theft,  ag- 
gravated by  their  being  habit  and  repute 
oommon  thieves.  The  Jury  returned  a 
viva  voce  verdict,  unanimously  finding 
the  panels  Guilty  of  the  crimes  libelled, 
but  finding  the  aggravation  of  habit  and 
repute,  as  to  Davidson,  Not  Proven. 
Davidson  was  sentenced  to  seven  years* 
and  Cumming  to  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation beyond  seas.  On  Thursday, 
Charles  Pitcaim  at  Pitksm,  indicted  for 
stealii^a  watch  atSt.  James*s  Fair,  near 
Laurencekirk,  pleaded  Guihy.  Senten- 
oed  to  seven  years'  transportation.  The 
*  next  trial  was  a  case  of  assault  on  Mai- 
colm  Gillespie*  excise  officer,  which  oc- 
ttjpied  the  Court  neariy  all  Thursday. 
The  psrtles  ware  Thomas  Leslie,  Alex- 
«nder  Lindsay,and  Robert  Hadden,  ac- 
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cosed  of  assaalting  and  beatiag  Mr  GiU 
lespie,  in  the  executkm  of  Us  dnty  at  the 
Greenbum-market.  A  number  of  viu 
nesses  havii^  been  examinadf  tlie 
cil  for  the  Crown  and  for  the 
having  declined  addressing  the  Jury, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  a  very  cueigietic 
speech  of  neariy  an  hour  and  a  balf« 
sununed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  Jury 
returned  soon  after,  with  a  written  ver- 
dict, finding,  by  a  ptarality  of  voiceB,  the 
libel  Not  Proven.  Upon  which  his  Lafd- 
ship*  before  dismining  the  panels,  could 
not  tieip  expresnng  in  warm  tetms  his 
surprise  and  diBappointflMoc  at  the  ver- 
dict. 

IwvenmM, — On  the  SStli«  Lord  Pit- 
miUy  opened  the  Circuit  Coeat  at  Inver- 
ness.— Alexander  M^MiUan,  charged  with 
theft,  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing. 
Katharine  Mackenzie  was  found  GnUty, 
by  her  own  coiifcssiont  of  coucealmtnt 
of  pregnancy.  The  Hon.  A.  L.  MeU 
ville  spoke  in  nritigattoo  of  punishment. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  already  suC 
fered  an  imprisonment  of  six  nxmths  in 
the  jail  of  Tain.  He  himself  had  seen 
that  jail,  and  had  examined  tlie  aparu 
mentin  which  the  panel  was  confined, 
and  he  begged  to  inform  the  Court  tliat 
it  was  totally  unfit  for  the  acoommoda- 
tion  of  any  human  being.  The  floor  is 
of  clay— there  is  no  bed  to  lie  upon-  no 
flre»place  .nothing  but  the  bare  stone 
wall.  There  is  a  sort  of  window,  or  ra- 
ther aperture,  in  the  wall,  framed  with 
iron  staundiions,  without  a  pane  of  glass 
to  protect  the  unfortunate  prisoneis  ttooL 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This 
could  not  but  have  been  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  panel.  Lord  Pitmilly  ha- 
ving inquired  of  the  Sheriff  of  Ross,  in 
Court,  as  to  this  sutement,  was  sorry  to 
find  that  it  was  not  at  all  exaggerated. 
After  what  they  had  heard,  he  could  not 
order  the  panel  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
jail  of  Tain.  She  was  senteiMDed  to  six 
months*  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  In- 
verness, the  county  of  Roes  to  indem- 
nify that  county  for  tlie  expense.  Some 
cases  of  assault  and  petty  theft  were  vi* 
sited  with  imprisonment,  and  the  Court 
broke  up,  having  been  only  occupied  six 
hours  in  whole. 

/ftufrefy.— The  Circuit  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary was  opened  here  on  the  ISth  inst. 
by  the  Hon.  Lord  Succoth.  DooaU  M*. 
Giivray,  accused  of  forging  tickets  for  ive 
shillings  each,  in  imiution  of  those  ivned 
by  John  Sinclair  in  Tobermory ;  Angus 
Cameron,accused  of  sheep-stealing;  Akx. 
M^Intyre,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmartin,  ac- 
cused of  horscMitealing  ;  and  Neil  Camp, 
bell,  accused  of  uttering  ibrged  notes, 
having  all  foiled  to  appear,  bad  sentences 
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of  outlawry  prooomiMd  against  ihem. 
Archibald  Mac]..caii,  accused  of  house- 
breaking and  theft,  was  found  Guilty,  and 
aenteooed  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
ycara.    John  M^Alpin,  accused  of  having 
Hssaulfrrt  Ann  Clark*  a  widow  woman, 
within  her  own  house,  at  the  Bridgend- 
atMet  of  Rottiesay,  pled   (guilty  to  the 
crime  of  assault,  but  denied  the  charge  of 
hamesucken,  and  having  adhered  to  that 
plea  before  the  Jury,  he  was  found  guilty 
in  terms  of  his  own  confossion,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  nine  months 
in  the  tolbooth  of  Rothesay.  DanielSpreul 
and  Agnes  Spreul,  accused  of  an  aggra- 
vated assault  on  the  person  of  John  M'- 
Gowan.    Daniel  Spreul  having  fiOled  to 
appeir,  sentence  of  fogitation  was  passed 
npon  him,  and  Agnes  Spreul  having  pled 
Guilty  befora^he  Jury,  had  sentence  of 
nine  months*  imprisonment  in  the  tol- 
boolh  of  Campbeltown  passed  upon  her. 
StirUng,~^Ou  the  23d,  Lord  Hermand 
opened  the  Court  here.     Fortunately  this 
proved  what  is  termed  a  maiden  Circuit, 
there  being  no  criminal  case  on  the  rolL 
His   Lordship  stated,  that  it  was  now 
many  years  since  he  had  entered  on  the 
duty  of  presiding  at  Circuit  Courts,  but 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  opened  a 
Court  without  a  criminaL    For  Uiis,  un- 
der the  Providence  of  God,  the  country 
was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the 
activity  and  care  of    the  SheriA  and 
MaglBtrttea  of  the  county,  whilst  it  re- 
fleeted  highly  on  the  peaceable  and  con- 
tented dbporitioos  of  the  people.    After 
the  business  of  the  Court  was  closed,  the 
Provost  and  Bfagistrates  presented  the 
Jadge,  Sheriflb,  and  other  members  of 
Coc^  with  white  gloves— a  compliment 
usually  paid  when  there  is  no  crimUud 
case  before  the  Bench. 

CMsi^ov.— The  business  of  the  Circuit 
commenced  here  on  Monday  the  87th 
September,  and  ftnished  on  Saturday  the 
Sd  Ocmbcr.  Lords  Hermand  and  Sue- 
coth  Judges. 

Of  five  men  charged  in  one  indktment 
on  Monday  with  theft,  one  was  outlaw- 
ed ior  nooi^ippeanmce,  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  given  with  respect  to  two,  and  of 
Not  Proven  with  respect  to  the  other 
two,  one  of  whom  was  recommitted  on 
a  new  warrant — Of  two  young  women 
tried  for  uttering  a  Ibrgsd  note,  one  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years*  transportation ; 
a  verdict  of  Not  Proven  returned  as  to 
the  other.— Another  person  was  found 
Guilty  of  the  same  crime,  in  terms  of  his 
own  confession ;— nentence  not  given.^ 
Two  men,  fbr  housebreaking  and  theft, 
were  sentoioed  to  fburteen,  and  one  for 
reset  to  seven  years'  transportation  \  two, 
fot  theft,  to 
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ment  and  hard  labour ;  and  a  boy,  ap- 
parently about  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
seven  years*  transportation  for  the  same 
offence.  A  trial  fbr  robbery  was  gooe 
through  befbre  the  Court  adjourned  on 
Monday,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Jury, 
Not  Proven,  was  given  in  on  Tuesday. 

Tvesday^^^Vftiu  Bums,  Jas.  Hartley, 
and  James  MacKirdy,  were  charged  with 
murder.  James  MacKirdy  was  outlawed 
for  non-appearance,  and  Bums  and  Hart- 
ley pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The  Jury  found 
the  libel  against  Wm.  Bums  Not  Proven, 
*-James  Hartley  guilty  of  culpable  homi- 
cide, but  recommended  to  mercy,  on 
account  of  his  former  good  conduct.  He 
received  sentence  of  nine  months*  im- 
prisonment in  Bridewell.  Martha  Steven- 
son, and  James  Harkin  or  Harkins,  were 
charged  with  robbery.  Harkins  was  out- 
lawed for  non-appearance,  and  Stevenson 
pleaded  Guilty,  when  Lord  Succoth,  on 
account  of  this  being  her  first  offence, 
sentenced  her  to  six  months*  confinement 
in  Glasgow  Bridewell.  Elizabeth  Guthrie, 
alias  Betty  Burnet,  was  accused  of  theft. 
On  account  of  a  legal  objection  to  the  ci- 
tation of  the  prisoner,  urged  by  her  coun- 
sel, the  diet  was  deserted  pro  loco  et  tern* 
pore^  and  she  was  recommitted  on  a  new 
warrant. 

Wednetiay»~^ohn  M'Ausland,  accused 
of  assault,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets 
of  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday  the  13th  Oc- 
tober, and  to  be  confined  for  two  years  in 
Bridewell.     Wm.  Taylor,  David  M'Col), 
Thomas  Camming,  Thomas  Davics,  tUiat 
Roberts,  aUat  Eocles,  and  Wm.  Caldwell, 
charged  with  atUcking  Robert  Murphy, 
on  the  2Sd  May,  near  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  robbing  him  of  two  on^ 
pound  notes,   five  numbers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a   cotton-handkerchief, 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.    The  diet  was  con- 
tinued  against  Caldwell,  and  be  was  re- 
committed.   Evidence  was  then  led  as 
to  the  other  prisoners,  after  which  the 
Jury  retired,  sind,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Court  proceeded  with  the  following  cases  : 
James  Dooglierty,  and  Edward  Prunty, 
alia*  Prentice,  charged  with  cutting  the 
cover  of  a  cart  belonging  to  a  carrier^  be- 
twixt  Kirkintulloch  and   Glasgow,  and 
taking  thereflrom  a  quantity  of  goods, 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  six 
month*s  imprisonment  in  BridewelL  John 
M'Millan,  aOas  MelhoUond,  and  Mary 
Paterson,  aliat  Milnhollum,  aliat  Mel- 
holland,  accused  of  breaking  into  a  house 
in  Bfain-street,  Anderston,  and  stealing 
several  articles.    Paterson  was  outlawed 
far  non-appearance,  and  the  diet  against 
McMillan  deserted  timplicUcr^   and  he 
was  disraiseed  fton  the  bar. 
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Thur$day.^^The  jury  ga?e  in  their 
written  yerdict  in  the  case  of  Tiylor, 
M'CoU,  Da  vies  alias  Roberts  alias  Kocles, 
and  Gumming,  finding  Taylor  and  Da- 
vies  GuUty,  M'Coll  Not  GuUty,  and  the 
libel,  as  it  regarded  Gumming,  Not  Pro- 
ven. The  libel  against  Taylor  was  re- 
stricted, lie  being  only  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Taylor  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation, after  a  suitable  admonition,  and 
Davies  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  on 
Wednesday  the  17th  November.  O" 
bdng  taken  firom  the  bar,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  protested  his  innocence  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  [He  has  been 
since  respited.]  David  Watt,  accused  of 
robbing  Jas.  M^Gibbon  of  a  silver  watch, 
pleaded  Guilty.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, the  case  was  certified  to  the 
High  Gourt  of  Justiciary.  James  Hill 
and  Philip  Donnelly,  accused  of  theft  and 
breaking  open  lockfast  places.  Donnelly 
pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  Hill  GuUty. 
After  the  examination  of  several  witnes- 
ses, who  clearly  brought  home  the  charge 
to  Donnelly,  the  Jury  found  Hill  Guilty, 
in  terms  of  his  own  confession,  aud  Don- 
nelly also  Guilty.  The  libel  having  been 
restricted.  Hill  was  sentenced  to  four- 
teen years*  transportation,  and  Donnelly 
to  seven  years.  James  Kerr,  accused 
of  shopbreaking,  pleaded  Guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
Walter  M^Adam  alias  John  Davidson, 
accused  of  stealing,  pleaded  Guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years*  transpor- 
tation. Alexander  Napier,  accused  of 
stealing  a  silver  watch,  and  of  being  ha- 
bit and  repute  a  thief,  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
Prom  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  robbed,  corroborated  by 
all  the  other  witnesses  so  far  as  their 
evidence  went,  it  was  dearly  proven  that 
the  panel  committed  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused ;  and  the  Jury  having 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  the  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  7  years*  transportation. 
Friiisy.— John  Robertson,  accused  of 
robbing  Isobel  Cassils  of  a  bundle  con- 
taining doth,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
pleaded  Guilty.  Sentence  delayed.  Ro- 
bert Alexander,  James  Dick,  and  John 
M^Farlane,  accused  of  theft  and  house- 
breaking. The  diet  against  M^FarUme 
was  deserted,  and  be  was  dismissed  from 
the  bar.    The  others  pleaded  Not  Guilty 
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and  after  sevaral  witoenes  were  ezamin. 
ed,  the  Jury  retnined-a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  David  Parkinson,  Rosanna  Birrel 
or  M^Farlane,  Mary  Parkinson,  and  Jean 
M^Limont  or  Perrat,  charged  each  with 
having  resetted  a  portion  or  part  of  the 
goods  stolen  in  the  previous  case,  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  .  It  was  satisfinctorlly  proven 
that  the  goods  found  in  the  panels'  bouse 
formed  part  of  those  stolen  fWim  the  ware- 
house at  the  Broomielaw,  and  the  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict,  finding  Birrd  or  M^Par- 
lane,  Peterson  or  Parkinson,  and  Jean 
M'Limont  or  Perrat,  Guilty ;  and  the  libei 
as  it  r^^ded  David  Parkinson,  Not  Pro- 
ven. The  women  were  sentenced  to  se- 
ven years*  transportation.  David  Park- 
inson, charged  with  havii^  resetted  or  re- 
cdved  a  number  of  silver  watches,  ear- 
rings, finger-rings,  seals,  keys,  gold- 
dudns,  &c.  which  had  previously  been 
stolen  ftom  John  Douglas,  watchmaker 
in  Dumbarton,  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  but 
after  two  witnesses  were  examined,  he 
retracted  his  plea«  and  pleaded  Guilty- 
Sentence,  seven  years*  transportation. 
Margaret  Campbell,  Rosannah  or  Rocie 
MK^redic  or  WHttgiaty  and  Marioa  or 
May  Rankine,  were  charged  with  booae- 
breaking,  and  Campbdl  and  Rankine  with 
bdng  habit  and  repute  thieves.  Camp- 
bell pleaded  Not  Guilty ;  MH>edie  piec- 
ed GuUty  to  one  charge  of  theft,  and  Ran- 
kine GuUty  of  another,  and  of  being  habit 
and  repute  a  |hief.  The  Jury  found 
CampbeU  GuUty  of  the  second  charge  of 
theft,  and  of  being  habit  and  repute  a 
thief;  and  M*€redie  and  Rankine  Guil^ 
in  terms  of  their  own  confossion.  Lord 
Suocoth  tbien  sentenced  Campbdl  and 
Rankine  t9  seven  years*  transportatioo, 
and  MK^radie  to  twdve  months  in  Bride- 
welL 

On  Sttorday,  a  case  in  whidi  six  boys, 
apparently  between  nine  and  thirteen  years 
of  age,  were  accused  of  carrying  offdothes 
fton  a  washingigreen,  was  remitted  to 
the  Sheriff.  Three  women,  Ann  Rae, 
Janet  CampbeU,  and  Ann  Carruthers, 
were  eharged  with  theft,  their  guilt  prov- 
ed, and  sentence  of  fourteen  years*  tnms- 
portation  pronounced  against  them.  John 
McLean,  accused  of  stealhig  £.88«1£b. 
from  a  drawer  which  he  opened  by  a  fklae 
key,  was  also  found  GuUty,  and  8entenc«d 
to  transporUtioQ  for  the  same  period. 
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British  AnTeiuf^.— Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain 
ill  the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  10th  Oct«  1823,  and  10th  Oct.  1824,  showing  the 
Increase  and  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof  ^•^ 


VeaiBend.l(kh6ot 
1833.     I     18S4. 


6ea«e.  V»^ 


i6d>6ct 
1834. 


Repayt  by  Austria 
TotnL.,, 


9^59..«3  I0.f78,«d  318 
24.401.*43'24,3I9,85J 

6,256,797 

1,550,000 

6,788,034 

460,665 


81,391 


1,907,918 
151,648 


49,S16,053l50,400,09f!3,3S4997|S,140,957 
Deduct  DecraMe  ■  -3,140,95: 


IncreMe  on  the  Year  1,184,040 


1833. 


3,348,357 

6,834,118 

1,611,945 

363,000 

749,614 

154,616 


3440,372 

7,113,017 

1,759,680 

375,000 

481,968 

79,113 


13,061,550  13,049,050 
Deduct 


378,899 

147,735 

13,000 


438,634 


Decrease  oo  flie  Qnar. 


107,985 


367.646 
75,503 


451,154 
438,634 

13,500 


Death  of  Mr  Sadler  the  Aeronaut^On 
Wednesday  the  29th  nit,  Mr  W.  W. 
Sadler  made  his  thirty-first  ascent,  from 
•  Bolton,  in  Lancashfte,  in  company  with 
a  man  servant  Whilst  over  Church  Pa- 
rish, about  four  miles  east  of  Blackburn, 
the  aerial  voyagers  prepared  to  descend, 
and  threw  out  a  grappling-iron,  which 
caught  a  tree,  and  the  sudden  jerk  threw 
Mr  Sadler  out  of  the  car  and  broke  the 
cord.  The  balloon  then  dragged  the  car, 
and  knocked  down  a  chimney,  shortly  af« 
ter  which  Mr  S.  fwho  was  suspended  to 
the  car  by  one  leg)  fell  to  the  ground  from 
the  height  of  about  thirty  yards  I  A 
crowd  immediately  assembled,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  a  public-house  adjacent, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  his  skull  was 
much  Aturtnred,  several  ribs  were  broken, 
and  he  was  otherwise  so  materially  inju- 
red, that  he  expired  next  morning.  After 
Mr  Sadler  had  fallen  from  the  car,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  the  weight  of  one  of 


its  occupants,  rose  rapidly  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  again  descended  near 
Whalley,  about  three  miles  flrom  the 
place  of  the  accident,  and  the  car  coming 
in  contact  with  some  rails,  the  man  was 
thrown  out,  and  had  his  left  arm  frac- 
tured, and  received  other  injury.  The 
balloon  again  rose  rapidly  into  the  air, 
and  disappeared.  It  is  something  remark, 
able,  that  Mr  Blenkinsop,  the  landlord  of 
the  public-house  to  which  Mr  Sadler  was 
carried,  on  his  return  horn  Acerington, 
where  he  had  hastened  for  a  surgeon,  fell 
down  dead  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  a  few  yards 
from  his  house,  about  the  time  Mr  Sadler 
was  brought  there.  On  the  same  day  a 
balkxtn,  no  doubt  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Mr  Sadler,  was  observed  by  Captain  Fe- 
gen,  of  his  Majesty*s  revenue  cruizer  Lap- 
wing, to  fall  into  the  sea  about  eight 
leagues  north-east  by  east  of  Flam- 
borough*  head,  and  totally  disappeared  in 
about  five  minutes  afterwards. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

Chirf  Magistrates  of  Scottish  Burghs. 

Abevdeen—Gavin  Hadden 

OU,  Principal  Jack 

Andrew's,  gt— William  Haig  of ' 
Alntaie->laiiies  Graham  of 
Arbroath-^ames  Goodall 
Auchtennudity-^ohn  Gifanour 
Ayr^Dsvid  Lonond  of  Dalblair 
Bathgate-Alex.  Maijoribanks  of  lUijoribanki 
Brecmn-^amei  Speid 
Bumliiland—Robert  Fencuson  of  Raltti 
CampbdlowD-^harlea  Campbell  of  BeUegrore 
Culnw-Jame*  GibMO  Craig  of  Rkcartoun 
Cupar-FUb-^ohn  Stack 
Dnmbartoo— Jacob  Dixon 
Dumfriea— William  Thomaoo 
Dunbar— Christopher  lljddlemaa  of  Underedge 
Dundee— DavM  Brown 
Dunfeimlina   Jamea  Blackwood 


Dynrt— WUUam  Ben 
Edinburgh— Alexander  Henderaoa 
Gatdiouae  of  Fleet— Jamei  Credie 
GlMgow— Mungo  Nuter  Campbell 
Greenock— ArAibald  Bahi 
Hawick— Alexander  Purdom 
Heleiiiburgh-^acob  Dixon  of  Roddwnk 
Inverary— Dunoon  Campbell 
Inverluithing— James  Stuart  Jnn.  of  Duneam 
Inverness    James  RobertM»  of  Altnaskiaeh 
Inverary— William  Robinson  of  Pitmedden 
Irvine-Archibald  Mootgomerie  of  Stair 
Jedburgh— Geonn  Hilton,  tan. 
Kilmarnock— William  WaUaoe 
Klntor»— Charles  Bannermao  of  KirkhUI 

lUrkci3bright^illiamM*Kinnel 
Kirkintulk)ch-James  Wallace  • 

Lanark— Robert  Hutchinson,  senior 
Linbthgow-^ohn  Boyd  of  WoodsMe 
MaxweUtown-^lames  Shortridge 
Montrose-James  Bumes 
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MuaMllrargh— Charles  Stewart 
New  Galloway— Viscount  Kenmoxe 
Paisley— Robert  FarquarsoD 
Peebles-^ames  Kerr 
Perth— Robert  Ross  of  Oakbank 
Pollookshaws— Thomas  Bahd 
Port-GlMgow—John  Mutrie 

8 ueensferry— Campbell  Innes 
mfrew— Robert  Kins 
Rutherglen— Robert  flaxweD 
Sanquhar— Thomas  CriditoD 
Sdkirk— Thomas  Anderson 
StirUnf— Robert  Gillies  of  Gormyre 
StranrMT— Earl  of  Stair 
Tain— William  Murray  of  Rosemount 
Whithorn— Lord  Garlies 
Wigtown— Lord  Garlies 

Oct.  1.  George  William  Chud,  Esq.  to  be  Mi- 
nister Plentpotentiary  to  the  King  of  Saxony- 
Charles  Townseod,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  of  Lq^a- 
tlon. 

—  Andrew  Snape  Douglas  to  be  Scoretary  to  the 
Embawy  at  the  Court  oTthe  Netherlands. 

—  Crawford  Antrobus  to  be  Seerelary  to  the 
Legation  at  the  Court  of  the  Two  Sidlies. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oct.  13.  Mr  James  Garret  ordained  Minister  of 
the  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Muirkirk. 

tl.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
March  has  presented  the  Rer.  John  ElUot,  A.M. 
to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Peebles . 

The  Rev.  Henry  Grey,  Minister  of  the  New 
North  Church,  Edbbiugh,  appointed  Minister  of 
the  New  Church  in  Bellevue  Crescent. 

The  Rtv.  Mr  Simpson,  fVom  Dairsle,  was  ad- 
mitted Minister  of  Leith  Wynd  Chapel,  in  mom 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomsoq,  translated  to  the  second 
charge  of  Dysart  Church. 

».  The  United  Assooiafee  Congrtntion  of  Mel- 
ville-Street, Glasgow,  gave  a  unanimous  call  to 
Mr  John  Smart,  preacher,  to  be  their  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Avolubald  Beanie,  from  Canon-Street 
Chapel  of  Ease,  Gla^ow,  was  inducted  to  the  third 
chaige  in  the  Parish  of  Stirling,  as  pastor  of  the 
West  Church  there. 

III.  MILITABT. 

Capt  Pindngton,  3  R.  Vet  Bn.  Mai. 
fai  the  Army  IS  Aug.  I8l9. 

R.HaOds.  Comet  Lord  Pelhain,  fkom  6  Dr.  Gds. 
Comet  by  puibh.  vice  Arbuthnot,  ret 
14  Oct  18S4. 
1  Dr.  Gds.  Comet  Smith,  Uciit  by  purch.  vice 
Hcaviside,  ret  do. 

2d  Lieut  Elwes,  from  23  F.  Comet  do. 
A  Dr.       Lieut  Shaw,  from  17  Dr.  Lieut  vice 
Hart  h.  p.  17  Dr.         27  Sept  1833. 
7  Lieut  Inge,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 

liams, ret  16  Sept  1824. 

Comet  Portman,  Ueut  do. 

3  F.  Gds.  G.  A.  F.  Houstoun,  Ensign  and  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Westenra,  75  F.  23  do. 
Hon.  M.  H.  Onglev,  Ensign  and  Lieut 
"      '»  Houstoun, 
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by  purch.  vice  Houstoun,  cancelled 
140ct 
Lieut  Harris,  Oapt  by  purch.  vice  Pol- 
lock, ret  23  Sept 
•Fnsign  Hattoo,  Lieut  do. 
P.  M.  N.  Guy,  Ensign  do. 
Assist  Surg.  O'Reifiy,  from  h.  p.  1  F. 

<\s8ist  Surg,  vice  James  Staff  12  do. 
Lieut  Hannay,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bt  Ma}.  Robinson,  ret  30  da 

Ensign  Cotter,  Lieut  do. 

K.  Newton,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Jones,  Lteut  vice  Rothe,  dead 
18  Nov.  1823. 
R.  W.  Croker,  Enrign  do. 

Capt  Doherty,  Mig.  by  jnireh.  vice 

Madabie.  prom.  l&Sept  1824. 

Lieut  Beresford,  Capt  do. 

2d  Ueut  Beete,  1st  Lieut  do. 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  2d  Lieut  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  &  Losh,  finom  R.  MIL 

Coll.  2d  Ueut  vioeClwes,  1  Dr.  Gds. 

14  Oct 

Capt  NichoUs,  fhnn  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Cant 

vi«Magenis,82F.  30Sept 

w.  Sullivan,   En^gn  by  pureb.  \\ce 

Lord  S.  Lennox,  $2  F.  14  Oct. 


J.  C.  BatCk7,  EoBkn  vke  Vaodeneew 

dead  1  Jan.  18SI. 

Lieut  Dodgtn,  from  66  F.  Ucot  viee 

Beckham,  h.  p.  61  F.    30  Sept  1894. 
Ensign  Lord  &  Lennox,  from  28  F. 

Lieut  by  purdi.  viee  Ives,  ret 

14  Oct 
Lieut  Moore,  from  87  F.  Lie«t  viee 

Walih,  I  Vet  Bn.  23  Seat. 

Lieut  C  J.  Boycs,  from  2  W.  L  R. 

Ueut  vice  J.  W.  Boyes,  h.  p^  21  F. 
do. 
Bndgn  TathweO,  Ueut  bv  pardk  vice 

Smith,  ret  7  Oct 

Asskt  Sure.  Starr,  from  h.  pL  Assirt. 

Surg.  16  Sept 

Ensign  Damerum*  Ueut  by  purch. 

vice  MitcheU.  ret  23  do. 

F.  Kerr,  Ensign  14  Oct 

Ueut  Ross,  from  h.  &  61  F.  Lleot 

vice  Dodgfai,  31  F.  30  da 

Ensign  Pcno,  Lieut  vioeSniitfa.  prom. 

U  May  1823. 

• Muttlebury,  Ueut  vice  Roy. 

dead  28  Jan.  1824. 

W.  Semple,  Jun.  ICnaign  vkse  Muttle. 

bury  23SeBt 

Major  Viscount  Barnard,  Ueut  CoL 

by  purdi.  vice  Sr  J.  Cainphril,  set 

Cspt  M'\  ■         ■•;  ,   :  do. 

Ueut  HcjQ.  «r.  C-  \iVc^uiim*  fkorn  3  F. 

Cr<l».  C^pt  do. 

Ijput.  ^iceioldp  fronn  -t  Dr.  Capt  by 

purdi.  \  itsc  Taykpr,  ret  14  Oct 

82  Cm»t.  M^Tgtfriii*,  from  ^  F.  Capt  vice 

BmttiKn»  StiiH'  lonijiTi  IM.        30  Sept 

83  LitnU  Broiifli,  fjtitn  h.  p  99  F.  Fsym. 

vire  Gr*iiEt  h.  p.  7  Oct 

87  LieuL  rhrutiAi^,  trrsn  \  VetBn.  Lient 

vice  >tixm^  M^  V,  23  Sept 

91  Bt.  LimiL  Cul.  M-Dcir»lii»  Ueut  Cd. 

by  |>ur<'h.  vioc  MaeNic^U,  ret  do. 

Cd|k.  AciJvnon.  Ma^  do. 

Lifut.  Fnuer,  (.>iii.  do. 

Etubrn  Bamn,  Luuit,  do. 

W.  m.  WetefibilU  Kusj«vr  do. 

93  EiuijEt)  SuilipTlazid,  Ueut  vice  Sntiier- 

liiut,  ?  W.  L  K^  14  Oct 

G.  Dr-itmrfimid,  flnsfgn  dtv 

98  Lieut,  i^tusrtj  Capt  vjot  M*Ivcx;  dead 

Ensign  Duttdfl^  Limt 

2  W.  L  R.  Litruu  L'amp.b<i:li,  f  roco  Ceykn  H.  Ltetit 

Lbtut.  S^K-iicc,  Adj.  ^'ke  Cnmy,  ^1^ 

Lknit.  Sutbcrlziiidt  fknn  9i«  F.  Ci]«L 

Tiis  W  inUT,  fi«d  1 4  Oct 

Ceylon  R«  Lii^iL  rtn^i|;c«>  tirtm  b.  p.  21  F.  Ueut 

virf  C'imirjcli.  t  W,  L  R.       23  Sent. 

ALCoUCa  iln<p^  Ahui,  J.  JUA^^  (^|  AiOst  Ktsv. 

^kie  fi€<klc^^  iL'^LDKLlni  5  Jafj 

Eniifpi  White.  Lieut  vide Sw^AXT,  km. 

h]  in  BiiiJcin  4  Od;. 

J'  Ai  (icirdon,  Ens^fla  db. 

^^iX  €hkhaltn>  Ltvut  Col.        11  d& 

Sd  Lieut.  rampbi^U,  f^om  04.  Ownpw 

*.'p-  -r    -,  \  t^\iu  tkc  Mi*.::.  --    .'     ' 

do. 

1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut  WaUi,  from  35  F.  Ueut  vice 

Christian,  87  F.  23  Sept 

3  Capt  PilkingtoB,  ftom  Vet   Conuw 

Newroundland*  Capt  vice  HanThTpl 

ia->F.  2do. 

VetCom.\Capt  Wmodc.  from  h.pw  103  F.Ctat 

Newt    f  vfee  PBUngton,  3  VetTBn.  do. 

lieut  Rice,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Ueut 

vice  Dunn,  caneelkd  30  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Stracfaan,  from  h.  pw  3 

W.LR.  Assist  Surg.  23da 

Unattached. 

Mid.  Dcare,  Aom  8  Dr.  Ueut  CoL  of  Inf.  by 

purch.  vice  M.  Gen.  Bany.  ret   14  Oct  1824. 

Lieut.  Hon.  W.  L.  L.  Fits  &  de  Roos,  from  1 

Life  Gds.  Capt  of  Comp.  by  porch,  vice  Wfl. 

son,  ret  23  do. 

Stqf. 

Lieut.  Anderson,  from  €9  F.  Adtof  Recruit  Dirt. 

vice  Munbee,  h.  p^  6tf  F.  23  Sept.  1824. 
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HoipUal  Staff, 
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St«irStti|^  Ljout,  from  h.  p.  s»unf.  vlee  Tully, 
M^^JT^     ,  -  «!5ept.l8i4 

AiiitLbure.  Jain«^from7  F.  A«l»t  Suig.  vice 
Mulr.h.n.ir.  IS  do. 

^^!?*V?'****»A""**Sttig.  Tiee  CBelme, 

J.  F^aMT,  noK^  Aflrist  do. 

<2H»tU»^J&om57F.  with  Bt.  Mi^  Ovmg, 

-Smith,  firom 63  F.  with  Bt  M^r  Kerr,  9 

^Barlow,  from  U  Dr.  ree.  diS  with  Ctot 

Bond.  h.  p.  19  Dr.  ^ 

■£»"?**•  '"^  3  F.  G.  with  Capt  Hod,  J.  C. 


— .  Boriaw,  from  2  F,  with  Gtpt  Broiurh.  96  F. 
R«!d,  fVom31  P.  with  C^  Grac^  53  F. 

2CF '^'  **  *"'  '^"^  ^^*'***  ^^^ ^  ^ 

-^  Mailer,  from  60  F.  vee.  diC  with  Capt  Mttft^ 

iien.h.p. 
-MjNdll.  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Dt  Afi^or 

Jack,  h.  p.  21  F. 

—  Beamish,  from  31  F.  rac.  diff.  with  -Capt. 
Van  Cortlandt,  h.  |^  35  F. 

— —  Phdan,  from  92  F.  with  Capt  J.  Camerov. 

h.  Ob  79  F. 
-1%rne^  from  African  CoLCorpa,  with  Capt 

I-ieut.  St  Quintin,  froqi  4  Dr.  with  Lieut  Lewii, 

-^— -  Baitlet,  from  60  F.  rec  diC  with  Ueut 
Wood,  h.  pu  7  K. 

■  MTUliams./rom  16  Dr.  with  Lieut  Hamil- 
ton, h.  p.  1  JPr. 

^_  LeeKe,  from  52  F.  with  Lieut  WethenOI, 

h.  ^4S  F. 
koa^  from  72  F.  with  Lieut  Murraj*  h. 

p.  24  F« 

—  Ramaden,  from  74  F.  re&  dilE  with  Lieut 
Campbell, 'h.  p.  16  F. 

—  Dougiaa,  from  77  F.  with  Lieut  WUkfai- 
aoo,  h.  p.  5  F. 

Lo^  txoi^  98  F.  with  Lieut  Goodil^  h. 

p.  31  F. ' 
M  Lieut  Von  Rrager.from  60  F.  ree.  dUK  with 

2d  Ueut  Price,  h.  n.  2  Ceylon  Regt 

■  PatcTion,  jTrom  6U  F.  rec.  diff  with  Enrisn 
Pi«>ti,  h.  tt  39  F.  * 

En4i(a  Lifter,  from  .17  F.  wkh  Ensign  Deedes,  50  F. 
— —  Lord  ElphiBstoQe,  from  71  F.  with  Endco 

Daltoo,  h.  p.  32  F.  — — e- 

Paymaster  Kerr,    from  4  Dr.   with   Paymaster 

Wildey,  h.  p.  40  ^.  /       «» 

Quart  Master  Ueut  Stewart  from  53  F.    with 

Lieut  Taggart,  h.  p.  63  F. 
Ooroet  Dundas,  from  6  Dr.  with  Ensign  Addlsoq, 

65  F. 
8nzg.  Stanford,  fhym  29  F.  with  Suig.  BCiltoQ, 

lup.  Cape  R«gt 
. Aldersoo,  firom  62  F.  with  Surg.  \&tai,  h.  p. 


05  F. 


Surg.  I^inn,  h.  p. 

Asdst  Surg.  Gardiner,  from  3  Yet  Bn.  with  Assist 

Suig.  DiUoo,  h.  p.  72  F. 
-— — ~~  Hendrick,    from   86  F.  with  Assist 

Suig.  Dudgeon,  h.  p.  63  F. 

RetignaUont  and  Retlretneuft, 
Major  Gen.  Barry,  late  of  15  P. 

'■  Kerr,  of  late  2  Ceylon  Reg. 

Colonel  Slurt,  39  F.  '  -• 

Lieut  CoL  Hafrison,  50  F. 

Fits-OenUd,  72  F. 

Sir  J.  CampbeU,  75  F. 

Mac  Ndn,  91  F. 

Major  Robinson,  8  F. 

Raikes  Royal  East-India  VoIunteetSi 

Capt  Hogg,  86  F. 

Hallien.  Rifle  Brig. 

Wailaras.  7  Dr. 

PoUock,  5  F. 

Taylor,  75  F. 

Wilson,  R-  Art 

Lieut  Heaviside^  I  Dr.  O. 

Irea,  32  F. 

Smith.  41  F. 

Mitchell,  02  F. 

Spiller.6tP. 

9d  Ueut  Lsroom,  Royal  Engineers 
Comet  Arbuthnot,  R.  Horse  Gda. 
Asaist  Surg.  Mictaui,  h..p.55  F. 
TOL.  X?. 


AjwoinimenU  CaneeUcd. 
Lieut  Dunne,  Vet  Comp.  Newt 

Smith,  1  F. 

-— --  Campbell,  Vet.  Company,  Nwf. 
Ensign  and  Lieut  Hou«toun,  3  F.  G^ 
Assist  Surg.  Geddes,  Afr.  Col.  Corps 
Assist  Surg.  Caklwell,  Medical  Staff 

Svperteded. 
Paymaster  Prendeigast  South  Mayo  MIL 
DUmiised, 
2d  Capt  AtcUsoo,  Royal  Art. 
1st  Lieut  G.  F.  Dawson,  Royal  Art 

Deatht, 
Lieut  General  Prince,  from  6  Dr.  Ipswldi, 

11  Sept.  1824 
— — -; — — —  Dunn,  Emt-Indla  Conqsaay^  Ser- 

▼ioa,  Great  MaWem  h  Aug. 

■      „    ■ — —  Anderson,  Eastplndia  CompanyV 

Service,  London  fe  s>ept. 
SirJohnMacdoDald,ie.C.B.  East 

Ind.  Co.  Serv.  Catoutta  12  June 

Ookmdl  G.  Lord  Castleooote,  Queen's  Co.  MiU 
Mulor  Bishop,  h.  p.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  MIL  Harrow. 

8*t«  Sent 
Capt  M'lver,  98  F.  Chichester  0  Get 
Winter,  X  W.  L  R.  on  passage  ftrom  Sierm 

Leone  S3  sept 

Christie,  h.  p.  37  F.  previously  of  5  Dr.  6. 

Atherton,  h.  p.  67  F.  Norwich  I  Feb. 

Sir  N.  Dukinfleld,  Bt  h.  p.  82  F.         Oct 

Dunne,  Ceylon  Rcgt 
*--    -  -  44 F.Poole 


23  Nov.  1823 


udie,  h.j|V.  i  _    _ 

— —  Molyneuj^-h.  p.  Indep.  Comp.  near  GuUd- 

fotd  J4  Nov. 

-^— CampbeU,  iateinval.  London    5  Aug*  1824 
- —  Gpodinge.  AtU-  to  Londom^eriry  MtftSa. 
Ueut  Kennedy,  ret  Veteran  Comp.  Stonehouse, 

I>^oi>  13  Sent. 

Mackensie,  h.  p.  35  F.  ^^ 

Douglas,  h.  p.  78  F.Java        20  April  1820 

• Hawkey,  h.  p.  95  F.  5  Btay  1824 

Courlng,  h.  Pi  7  Line  Germ.  Lc«.  Hanover 

De  Cbery,  h.  p.  Cotsioan  Rcgt     3  iSSStk 

— —  Anderson,  h.  p.  12  Gar.  Bn.  Dinan,  Pranoe 

■  —  AndeMoa,  4  Dr.  Kahja  l  doL 
WaU,  16  F.         ^^ 

O'Hara.  do. 

— —  Rigney,4o. 

-^ lUir,  38  F.  kUled4n  fustioD  'Wlfii  the  Bur- 
mese 

Summerfleld,  83  F. 

— . Henry,  2  W*  L  R.  Cape  Ctoast  Castle 

22  Juaa 

Smith,  Ceylon  Rcgt. 

rr  Maclean,  Afr.  CoL  Corps 

■  Swanzy,  do.  wounded  and  afterwards  kill- 
ed in  acton  with  the  Ashaatees  near  Cape 
Coast  Castle  11  JiOy 

—  Thomas,  Inval.  Chester  Sept 

Moodie,  do.  Middlesex  Oct 

Khikich,  h.  p.  76  F.  17  Blay 

Ainsworth,  h.  p.  34  F.  BiDerkay,  Essex 

28  July 

—  Anderson,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Dlnan,  France 

19  Mar 

2d  Lieut  Michel,  R.  Eng.Kandy,  Ceykn  24  AprQ 

Ensign  Toole.  8U  F.  whilst  empkiyed  on  a  mis- 

^on  in  the  interior  of  Africa  26  Feb, 

Noel,  h.  p.  35  F.  Bronymalne         10  July 

Teasdale,  South  Lhiooiin  Militia    16  April 

Paymast.  Lieut  btopford,  2  W.  L  R.  Sierra  Leone 

22  July 

Barry,  h.  p.  ,86  F.  Taunton  4  Au& 

Adj.  Lieut  Curry,  2  W.  L  Reg.  Sierra  Leooe 

13  do. 
Quart  Mpst  Ensign  Mahoo,  Afr.  CoL  Corps 

Bahner,  h.  pw  28  Dr.  10  Sept 

t  ■  Uwrie,  h.  pri04  F.  Sept 

Asslat  Surg.  Luby.  h.  p.  5  Vet  Bn.  Windsor    do. 

Vet  Surg,  llalton,  h.>p.  1  Life  Gds.  Vienne,  Calais 

15  March 

Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  J.  Jesse,  West  Bromwich, 

Staflbrdshire  10  Oct. 

Hospital  Assist  Geddes,  Accra,  mjsfl  Coast  of 

Afrka  21  July. 

N.  a~The  Death  d  Pavma&ter  Harrison,  83d 

Reg.  was  erroneously  xepoitad  in  tbt  Anny  Llt| 

or  oeptenbor* 

4K 
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Ref^uier. — Markets. 

CORN  MARKETS. 

EMiAurgfu 


CNof. 


1824. 


OoC    90 
27 

Not. 

lOi 


WbMt. 


Bit.  Pileei.  lAT.pr. 


Bailty. 


c.d.i.d.  t.  d.  I  t.d.  i.d.  8.d.i.d. 


226  540  5010 

276  550  51    5 

0550  51   1 

266550  21   9 


28051617021 
240.510)15  0  200 
250  300^15019/) 
250  290150180 


0  17 


s.dL  8.d. 

021 
170  210 
160  20 
156190 


Glasgow, 

1824. 

Wheat,  24011m. 

Oati,2641bt.      | 

Sul«y.UuiW.{ 

Bm.&F^. 

Oatmeal 

Floiir, 
280  At. 

Dantrio. 

For.nd. 

Britkh. 

IxUu 

BtitUtu 

English. 

ScoU. 

SthrlMeM. 

140  Iba. 

Oet  21 
28 

Not.  4 
11 

i.d.s.d. 

<.d.<.d. 

8.d.t.d. 

270530 
270540 
270540 
270540 

s.d.t.d. 
160  200 
176  206 
160  200 
160  176 

8.d.  cd. 

fcd.  i.d.  t.d.t.d. 
5i0  560540  560 

—  .  526540 

—  »  510556 

—  -300336 

s.d.  t.d. 
186  250 
186  256 
186  230 
186  250 

t.d.iLd. 
1509DO 
150:00 
150  900 
150900 

t.    1. 

50  51 
50  51 
50  51 
50  51 

DaOcMu 

1824. 

Wheat.                1 

Rapl*!! 

Oats. 

Peaae^ 

Beant. 

1824. 

OatOMaL           | 

Bolk. 

Prioei. 

AT.pr. 

wriey. 

PerBoU. 

Pr.PadL 

Oot.  92 
29 

Not.  5 
12 

820 
916 
1003 
815 

t.d.  t.d. 
900  540 
220  540 
230  54  0 
230  520 

t.    d. 

29  10 
50    5 
29    6 

t.d.t.d. 
25  0  510 
250  510 
220500 
320  500 

i.d.t.d. 
160220 
160200 
150200 
150190 

t.    t.d. 
17  220 
16  220 

15  ion 

16  20  0 

s.d.t.d. 
180220 
160220 
150190 
160  200^ 

t.  d.    s.d. 

Oot    18  15  9     16  6 

26  16  6     17  5 

Not.    1  160     169 

2  15  6     16  6 

n    d. 
1     9 

London, 

1824. 

Wheat, 
per.qr. 

RT. 

ltevl«v 

1        Oata.        1 

Beam.        | 

Peate.       1 

F1aiir,280  Ib.| 

as 

d.  d. 

9    10 
9    19 
9   10 
9  19 

\ 

Barley, 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Gi«y 

Fine. 

*V 

Oot.  18 

25 

Not.    I 

t.   t. 

1.        t. 

30  57 
50   85 
52  56 
52   56 

1.    t. 

59    42 

52    48 

t.    t. 

17  20 
17  20 

t.    t. 

21    29 
21    29 

21  29 

22  50 

t.    t. 

44   50 
44   50 
44   50 
42   50 

t.    u 
56   42 
85   42 
54    42 

33   42 

t.    u 
46  48 
48   50 
48   50 
48  54 

t.     t. 
53   55 
88   35 

34   56 

37  40 

t.      IL 

60   65 
60   61 
65   70 
60   69 

1.        tL 

50    60 
56   99 
55   65 

50  ao 

LiverpooL 


1824. 

Wheat. 
70  Uk 

Oatt. 
45  lU 

Bariey. 
60  lU 

perqr. 

Beant, 
perqr. 

Pf^Mi    f 

Floor. 

Oatas.2401b.  ) 

1  l^W,    1 

perqr. 

^^^ 

Amer. 
1961b. 

EngL 

Scott. 

Oot.   19 

26 

Not.    4 

8 

t.d.  f.d. 
40    76 
46    96 
4  6    96 
46    90 

t.d.   t.d. 
20    55 
90    55 

20    55 
20     50 

t.d.t.  d. 
4  6  5    9 
46   5    9 
46  6    5 
46  6    3 

t.        tL 

55    58 

35    58 
55    38 
35    58 

t.     t. 

42    50 
42    50 
42    46 
42    48 

t.    t.  1 
55    52 
55    52 
55    52 
53    52 

t.    t.  t.    t. 

45   52  44   SO 
45   52  44   50 
45   5244  50 
45  5544  55 

t.    u 
18   25 
18   95 
18   23 
18   95 

t.    t. 

28   52 
S8   52 
28   59 

m  52 

1.    t. 

27  « 

17  52 

England  { 

f  Wa\ 

Er#. 

1824. 

Wht 

Rye. 

Bader 

Oatt. 

Beant. 

Peate. 

Oatm. 

Oot     9 
16 
23 
50 

t.  d. 

57  2 

58  0 

59  10 
61    8 

t.d. 
54  2 
520 

54  4 

55  4 

t.d. 
377 

Si 

399 

t.  d. 
205 
200 
209 
215 

1.  d. 
57  11 

39  8 

40  11 
45    5 

t.    d. 
58  4 

39  4 
400 
455 

t.  d. 

1624.3 


RegUUr. — Meteorological  Table. 


6S5 


JW-B.— The 
noon.— The 
Thermooieter* 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Editibwrg\  in  the  Obtervatory^  CaUanhUL 

u  are  made  twice  erery  day.  at  Bine  oTdodc  forenoon  and  four  o'dock  after- 
Observation,  in  the  aramoon.  in  the  flnt  oolunm,  is  taken  by  the  RcgMer 


Ther.  Bwo-^^^Win 


H 


Heather. 


ii.  -jj)        .  l.:,>  A.  51  / 

M.47        .rniM/*-l\ 
1.5^    StL&'Tti  A.  M /l 

A.hW    J9.190  A,53f| 

M,*(>       Jei8M.49V 
A.  II        .1^  A.47/ 

|A.«      .i5o-\,nf|^ 

MJIt^'mSS?  M.iU 
iA,-»   9|t:H0A.^il/r 


Cble. 


Cbib 


^E. 


■  IPJE. 


.•NE. 


lA.M 

lA-32 


)|NE 


day  ahawery 
^hover  EDCHt 

Kaij,  nUkl, 

^'ftir  mmiu 
(Jay  ibowery, 
Hettvy  few 
moMi  of  my. 

tfe&vy  fog, 

Haiti*  wlUi 
hcnvy  f(^. 

hEuivy  nuxi* 
Hum  raiotn. 
day  ftdr* 
FWr  foren. 
hail  aftem. 
HuAvy  mln 
m»t  nf  day. 
iahovrim  luuJ 
ami  iket. 

AfLiPrn'  fsit. 
H4.iii  mcijTi. 
dayfUr,  Cdld 
Mom.  ir<At, 
tlmy  r&fnooUl 
Ditto. 


I     ISS-L      TlwrJ  BflTO. 


ocL  n{ 


Attvh. 
Tb«t. 


WUMl 


*^  i  A.  47 
^i  A.i.5 

^Va,*9 


1    rt»*"<3 

'H  A.  18 
^l  A.*l 


™  i  A.  JS 
Si/  ^-^ 


Weatheb 


NE. 


.S5A  A,  jy  f 
I    .e«7A»45| 

.715  A,  M  J 

.£3o^^t.■«7^  c«r 

Jii>lf  A.  If)  /  *"* 
.6toA.53}  <^T"^ 


Avenge  of  tahi  4.5S9  faiehee. 


;*H  A.'i4  f  <^^^" 

.SAW  A.  a*  I  *'^" 

.7»0A.  43/  ^*^' 
-b9(IM.47i  w 
29.171!  A,  55]  ^^^ 

,H4fi    M.47  \      yy 


,7a7 

^10 


A.  50  J  ^^■ 
A,35;  ^^f 


iFmstmonL- 
k^if  day. 
Hstn  m«iv 
l^r  day. 

Llltto. 

Piir^  with 

Dayfktr*ilu]l 
-h-  TBitiniffht. 
{Morn,  loin, 
dayihowiffy. 
Forest  fitir. 
jofteri]'  nlii, 
I  Foren.  fair, 

FoiTii,  ftur, 
mln  aftera. 

Ditto. 

Fair*  with 

Ditto, 

DulUstKiwali 
hills,  fmtt^ 

UMiti  mOITt. 

duJl  ility^ 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Tin  harvest,  which  commenced  in  the  lower  districts  about  the  middle  of  August* 
was  not  concluded  in  the  highhinds  till  nearly  the  end  of  October.  By  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  present  month,  the  potatoes  were  all  got  up,  but  some  had  suffered  partially 
fh>m  frost.  The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last  does  not  exceed  2  Inches  and  l-ith  ; 
consequently  farming  operations  have  met  with  little  interruption,  and  plowing  is  in 
a  forward  state.  Wheat,  after  potatoes  and  beans,  has  been  all  got  in,  and  the  braird 
appears  regular.  The  highland  mountains  have  been  for  some  time  covered  with 
snow,  and  sheep  begin  to  be  moved  to  their  winter  quarters  in  the  low  moors.  Prices 
of  cattle  have  improved  considerably  of  late,  and  meat  advances  in  price  in  the  but- 
cher-market The  present  rise  is  partly  ascribed  to  an  extraordinary  demand  tkom. 
the  South,  at  the  autumn  fairs,  and  partly  fh)m  a  fViUer  demand  than  usual  for  the 
lieeding-byre  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  crop  of  turnips,  which  has  im- 
proved in  weight  snice  our  last.  As  far  as  this  last  afibcts  the  present  prices,  it  may 
produce  a  glut  in  the  market  in  the  spring  months,  and  feds  that  are  ready  early  are 
expected  to  yield  most  profit  to  the  feeder.  In  the  corn-market  there  has  been  a  little 
sti^nation  of  late,  and  purchasers  become  more  shy,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  liule  on  hand.  Wheat  has  fallen  about  two  shillings  per  boll  within  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  barley  W  experienced,  the  same  decline  in  price.  It  is  something  hi 
unison  with  the  usual  manoeuvres  at  Mark-lane  to  observe  the  markets  fall,  while  the 
averages  that  govern  importation  advance  rapidly.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the 
ports  will  open  for  barley  at  the  end  of  the  quarter ;  but  as  foreign  barley  does  not 
suit  the  maltster,  ito  introduction  is  not  expected  to  have  much  efBect  in  redudng 
prices.  Oats,  notwithstanding  the  importation,  are  looking  up  in  price.  Last  crop 
of  oats  was  deficient,  and  the  unsteady  state  of  marketo  has  induced  many  to  lay  down 
part  of  their  indifferent  land  under  grass,  particularly  in  the  South* 

Perthshire,  ISth  Nov.  1SS4^ 


C%6  Regt$i€r,'^'Omr9e  of  Eschamge^  J|f<?. 


MpU* 


CNOT. 


Cottrte  tf  Exchange^  London^  Nov.  19—- — Amiterdam,  12 :  %.  Ditto  at  si^t* 
11  :  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  37  :  0.  Altona,  37 :  1- 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  45.  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  151  (. 
Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  iSJ.  Genoa,  444.  L»bon,  504- 
Oporto,  50}.    Rio  Janeiro,  474.    Dublin,  94~Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Pricet  of  BuUian^  V  ofc— Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3i.l7«8.— New  D(dlan» 
46.iil04d. — Silver  in  bars,  standard j  5s.H04d. 

PretniHtM  of  Insurance  at  L/oy^#.— Guernsey  or  Jersey,  lOs.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub- 
lin, lOs.  6d.  a  12a.  6d.— Belfast,  lOs.  6d.  a  12a.  6d.— -Hambro',  78.  6d.  a  10s.  6d.— 
Madeira,  20s.--Jamaica,  30s. Home  406.  a  50i. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  oa 


ffeckly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  October  20,  to  November  10,  1824. 

Oct.  20.  [  Oct  27.      Nov.  3.    Nov.  10. 


Bank  Stock. 

3  ¥"  cent,  reduced... t, 

3  ^  cent,  consols.... 
34  ^  cent.  do.......... 

4  ^  cent,  do „,„ 

Ditto  New  do. , 

India  Stock 

Bonds. 

Exchequer  bills, 

Consols  for  account., 
French  5  ^  cents^.., 


223 

954 
96{ 


1084 

101 
53 
964 
103f^.50c 


2344 
954 
96 


108 

2894 

99 

54 

96i 

102A-.5OC. 


234 
95i 
964 


107i 

290] 

100 

55 

96i 

I03fir.— 


232 

954 

964 
101} 

1064 
2904 
100 

58 

964 
102fr.25c. 


Alfuabctical  List  of  Ekolisb  Baxkrupts,  announced  between  the  20th  of 
Sept.  and  the  20th  of  Nov.  1824:  extracted  fhim  the  London  Gazette. 

Lovd,T.  and  T.  Biufea^  SUtingbowne,  Kent* 

banken 
Lowman,  J.  O.  Ciawfbrd-itrect,  Msry-l^lionBth 

grocer 
Marttodale^  B.  Job.    GatMtreeC,    Uiieoki^4B»> 

flddi,  moQ^-acriveDer 
MasoQ,  J.  KmwiA,  Comberlaiid,  mareer 
Metoslf,  F.  Friday-rtreet.  wholeMle  If 
Millard,  J.  Cheapslde.  linennlrapcr 
Morley,  J.  Oxford,  butd»er 
Nunn,  K.  Quecn-atreet,  Cbeapride,  ^ 
Peanon,  C  Groavenor-place,  Souttiwark,  grocer 
Feckham,  H.  C.  Boabbioagh,  Kent,  papaiHnaB«> 

ftwturer 
Perkins,  R.  Momnouth,  coal-merdiant 
Plant,  Uriah,  Whartoo,  Cheahfav.  flour-dealer 
Robno,  O.  Bemndl,  Northambadand,  < 


AppleCon,  C.  Nortbamntoii, : 

Aicangelo,  Cbudio,  Giouccater-terraoe,  BeChnal- 

oreen,  featheMnerdumt 
Bailcton,  T.  Dean  ttreet,  Sobo,  eoflke-hovw  keeper 
Barton,  L.  Stnitton-ground,  Westminster,  linen- 
draper 
1M1,  J,  MmdKidB',  dealer  Ia  aoltan-tviat 
lIuri^eAt,  Q.  and  &  MdiiiteBe,  milkn 
liiiTg^^,  T,  .^tidiiftbmmp,  Keni,  lunk^Er 
Hyng,  C.  Still n«i+  bnahj^oHer 
Cmjian,  W,  0^  MiMK'^hiMtci-p  soot-don  ier 
Coukf ,  i>  ElAni«E#pl«^,  Pe^'oimhifr,  Imcn-dnper 
CCHjpcr,  R  W.  WrFihfm^   Desbi^hAhirfl,  spirit* 

DKvi»i»0,  I  [aTvrfordwKtp  Uirypkcfper 

Davb,  S^  Gnat  SuiTry-if^rBet<  Blat^kfnan  Road* 

dMJisr  la  dngt 
Dvtisoti,  J.  St  GbcfTgc't  nrrufli  SU  Gcovif^t Fields, 

)iqm'll|1■pf^^ 
Puncsn.  J.  Tnfa.\piT^tsMf^t  StfTm^y,  mercliant 
Edflii^'^r  T<  Welb^troeu  Oxruri^  #trc(?C»  ooach- 

nwilLori  aJid  TocileT-4ir«fti  Southwark,  ladi- 

iiig-in  amifutufiei 
EtimtLA»  J^  lvy'l;tDa»  bookKllFr 
Evpkigh,  t\  &nilS.  Union-etTeFt^  SloitLhwBjk,  hat- 

F^r1c«^,  M^  UiiJiDp  WearmcHith.  Durham,  mcr- 


Salter«  T.  Manchester,  and  Wm.  I 


Suidersoo,  J.  Birmingfaam,  vSetiiancr 
Sheppard,  E.  M.  Hornsey,  tavem-kenpcr 
Smith; J.  and  F.  CleroentVlaae, andft. S 


Stickney,  W.  Welton,  Yorkdifae, 

Stubbs,  J.  Hadk>w*street,  Burton  CresoeBt;  wine* 


Goodenough,  C.  Fleet^treet,  baker 

Hanaon,  K.  B.  Bedford,  boot  and  shoemaker 

Harris,  Wm,  Monmouth,  grocer 

Harrison,  &  and  M.  SheffleU.  paper-manufao- 

turers 
HeUfaw,  E.  Bedford-fltreet,  Bedford  Row,  Hd- 

bom,  painter 

,  G.  Liverpool,  grocer 

__      ,  R.  High-row,  Kensington,   ooal>nier- 

diant 

Humphries,  J.  Westbury,  WatAire,  woobtapler 
HjFslop,  J,  Ipswich,  grocer  *^ 


Thomson,  M.  Norfolk-street,  ( 

and  R.  Longridge,  South  Shield^  patatand 

colour  manuncturen 
Vtaicent,  G.  St.  Margaret  VhiU,  Southwwk,  Jawil- 

ler 


Wainwright,  J.  1 

Walker,  J.  Manc— 

Watkins,  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  con-fiwtor 
Haylett.  J.  N.  FIsh-etreet  Hill,  and  Crookad^fli^ 

ooidwainer- 
Worthlngton,  W.  J.  Lower  ThameMtree^  wm 

and  qihit-merchant 


1994*3 


Btgisier^^^Baidcrupis.'^Obihtary. 


6JT 


Ai^HABXTiCAL  List  of  Scotch  Baxkruftcies  and  Ditidcnob,  announced 
October  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SfCQUCSTRATIONS. 
Ckrk,  Charlei,  m   dendow,  cattle-detkr  and 

llih-curer  in  Sutherlandahire 
Martin,  James,  ie  Co.  manufacturers  in  PaisleT 
Spettca,  George,  merchant,  Piooardy  Place,  EkOn- 

burgh 
Waat  ^  Eckfocd,  ooaoh-maken  In  Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Christie,  Andrew,  late  merchant  in  Ldth;  by  R. 

Mowbiay,  merchant  there. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Gordon,  WilUaro,  sometime  com  merdiant  in  St. 
Andrew^  t  at  the  Tovm-Clerk'«  Office  there 

King,  George,  H.  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  by  John 
uidie.  accountant  there 

Ridwrdson,  Robert,  late  rHerdumt  in  and  proroet 
of  Lochroabeni  by  John  Brand,  merchant, 
Dumfnes 

Sturrock,  William,  deceased,  merchant  in  Dun- 
dee t  by  the  trustee  there. 


DEATH  OP  DR  WALTER  OUDNEV. 


Extract  of  a  letter  Arom  Lieutenant  Clapperton 
to  Mr  Consul  Warrington,  dated  Kano,  zd  Feb. 
1814 1~ 

•'  The  melandioly  tMk  has  fallen  to  me  to  re- 
port  to  you  the  ever-to-be>laniente  l  death  of  my 
friend  Dr  Walter  Oudney.  We  left  Kuka  on  the 
nth  day  of  December  18S5,  and  by  easy  Journeys 
arrired  at  Bedukarfea,  the  westernmost  town  m 
the  kingdom  of  Bomou.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey  he  was  recovering  stren^  very  fiut ;  but 
on  leaving  Bedukarfea  and  entering  the  Beder 
territory,  on  the  nigh  of  the  S6th  and  morning 
of  the  f7th,  we  had  such  an  intense  cold,  that  the 
water  was  froacn  in  the  dishes,  and  the  water- 
skins  as  hard  as  boards.  Hete  the  poor  Doctor 
got  a  severe  cold,  and  continued  to  grow  weaker 
every  day.  At  thb  time  he  tokl  me  when  he  left 
Kuka  he  expected  his  disorder  would  allow  him 
to  perform  all  his  country  expected  from  him, 
but  that  now  his  death  was  near,  and  he  request* 
od  me  to  deliver  his  papers  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
to  say  he  wished  Mr  Burrow  might  have  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  them,  if  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
his  i^ordsMp. 

'« On  the  id  of  January  1824,  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Katagum,  where  we  remained  till  the  10th, 
partly  to  see  if  the  Doctor,  by  staying  a  few  days, 
wou^  gain  a  little  strength  to  pursue  his  journey. 
On  tearing  Kstagum  he  rode  a  camel,  as  he  was 


too  weak  to  ride  his  horsfr  We  proceeded  on  our 
road  for  ten  miles  that  day,  and  then  halted,  and 
on  the  following  day  five  miles  farther,  to  a 
town  called  Muimur.  On  the  morning  of  the 
ISth  he  ordered  the  camels  to  be  loaded  at  day- 
light, and  drank  a  cup  of  coffte,  and  I  assisted 
him  to  dreas.  When  the  camels  were  loaded, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  servant  end  me  he 
came  out  of  his  tenL  I  saw  then  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  not  an 
hour  to  live.  1  begged  him  to  return  to  his  tent 
and  lie  down,  which  he  did.  and  I  sat  down  beside 
him ;  he  expired  in  about  half  an  hour  after. 

**  I  sent  immediately  to  the  Governor  of  the 
town  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened, 
and  to  desire  he  would  paint  out  a  spot  where  I 
might  burr  my  friend,  and  also  to  have  people  to 
wash  the  body  and  dig  the  grave,  which  was 
speedily  oomplied  with.  1  had  dead-ck>thes  made 
from  some  turbans  that  were  intended  as  pre- 
sents ;  and  as  we  travelled  as  Englishmen,  and  ser- 
vants of  his  Majesty,  1  considered  it  my  most  in- 
dispensable duty  to  read  the  service  ot  the  dead 
over  the  grave,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Churdi  of  England,  whidi  happily  was  not  ob- 
jected to;  but,  an  the  contrary,  I  was  paid  a  good 
deal  of  reniect  for  so  doing.  I  then  bought  two 
sheep,  whMh  were  killed,  and  given  to  the  poort 
and  1  had  a  day  wall  built  round  the  grave  to 
it" 


THE  LATE  MR  ALEXA^ER  HACKET. 


This  gentleman,  who  died  on  the  17th  October, 
before  ms  name  goes  down  the  oblivious  stream 
of  time,  merits  particular  notice— not  on  account 
of  any  superior  accomplishments  of  mind  or  per- 
aon,  but  Cor  the  singular,  and  in  his  opinion, 
proud  and  enviable  distinction,  that  he  was  per- 
bps  the  last  of  the  pure  «*  Divine  righr  SeoUish 
Jacobites.  Bom  in  a  part  of  Scotland,  where  the 
adherents  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  prevailed 
abaoA  univenally,  he  drew  in  with  hii  earliest 

breath  thoie  prind] 

to  thatiUustiious  I 


breath  thoie  principles  of  unbounded  attachment 
to  that  illustrious  but  fSiUen  dynasty  whidi  ani- 
mated hb  whole  life,  and  were  esteemed  by  him 


of  equal,  it  not  superior  importance  to  the  moral 
▼irtues.  The  rapid  mardi  of  time,  of  opinion, 
aikl  of  those  mighty  revolutions  whidi  lately 
shook  the  fabric  of  social  order  to  its  foundaticm, 
passed  by  him  unheeded,  or  were  viewed  with 
sovereign  contempt,  when  compared  with  the 
master  passion  or  his  soul ;  and  the  year  1834 
fbund  this  singular  bdng,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
exactly  the  same  in  roaimen,  prfndples,  and  In 
dress,  as  were  the  most  enthuslaistio  contemporary 
adherents  of  the  ChevaUer  St.  George,  or  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  The  wealth  of  Britain  would 
have  been  ofbred  in  vain  as  the  price  of  his  alla- 
gianoe,  even  to  our  present  gradous  Soverdgn. 
As  no  earthly  considerattoo  could  shake  the 
steady  purpose  of  his  soul,  so  he  viewed  with  in* 
expremble  Indignation  the  *'  apostaoy"  of  others. 


and  deemed  tbem  alike  tmworttiy  of  his  own  for- 
giveness  and  of  that  of  Heaven.  The  finely- 
drawn  diaracter  of  the  daring  and  cfalvalroua 
Redgauntlet  is  now  no  fiction  &  a  poetic  imagi- 
natioo.  Although  no  warrior,  indeed,  our  friend 
possessed  a  loyalty  as  devoted,  as  disinterested, 
and  certainly  as  persevering  as  that  of  the  lofty- 
minded  Lord  of  the  Solway.  We  have  said  that 
Mr  Hacket  persevered  in  his  prindples  ai  Jaoo- 
bitism  to  a  patriarchal  age— and  how  couki  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Seated  in  ms  arm.chair,  in  his  snug, 
wellarranged  parlour,  wherever  he  turned  his 
eye,  the  countenance  of  a  Royal  Stuart  beamed 
full  upon  him,  and  with  benignant  looks  seemed 
to  encourage  his  perseverance  in  the  best  of  cau- 
ses, and  to  Dedcon  him  to  realms  of  eternal  dajv 
where  no  rebel  dare  shew  his  Satanic  visage. 

BIr  Hackefs  small  parkMir  was  hung  round  with 
portraits,  as  large  as  fife,  of  the  latter  Prinees  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  with  one  exception.  A 
roguish  picture-dealer  had  induced  him  to  pox^ 
dmse  a  Queen  Eliiabeth  in  place  of  a  Queen  Mary. 
When  Mr  H.  discovered  thUdieat,  (for  he  wm 
no  great  connoisseur  in  lectures),  he  endeavoured 
to  exchange  the  hated  dau^ter  of  Tndor  for  the 
k>vely  Queen  of  Scots,  mfltod  in  this  attempL 
and  unwilling  to  permit  so  large  a  Uank  in  hb 
parkMir,  he  placed  Oueen  Elisabeth  hi  a  situatloa 
where  he  might  daily  have  the  pleasme  of  tun- 
ing hie  badt  upon  bar. 


DAVID  CAREY,  ESQ. 


Died,  October  4,  at  his  fiither^  howa,  tai  Ar- 
broath, after  a  protauted  illness,  in  the  prime  of 
Hfe,  David  Carey,  Esq..  Icnown  to  the  pobUe  by 
the  etaganee  and  versatility  of  his  literary  talents, 
and  e^tomd  by  his  ftieads  for  the  ii««OQ0Mocss 


and  benevotenoeof  his  disposttioa,  and  the  purity 
and  totegrity  of  his  character.  Hb  short  life,  spent 
in  acquiTing  and  dispensing  knowledge,  is  dcsvv- 
ing  of  oommeroo  ratten,  as  It  is  interesting  to  learn- 
ing and  to  bcnevotenoe.  WhcohelwdlhiidMdhiB 
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CNoT. 


thb 


■ohool  tdodiCloii,  h*  wm  appoteted  torn 
fkther,  B  raqiecUble  nwmifiMrturer,  in  tbe  niaMge> 
mflot  of  hia  bu«iM» ;  but  tlw  aiptetioiM  of  cnioi- 
tkm,  and  the  viaioos  of  fiune,  whidi  h«  had  early 
cberiahed,  with  all  theardour  of  youthftal  entha- 
daon,  detennined  h*"*  to  ambnce  the  niufcaiioii 
of  litefature.  On  coming  to  Edinbur;d>t  to  have  hto 


name  enrolled  amongthe  writen  Si  voneb  with 
tegitimate  credentials,  he  found  hia  way  to  Mr 
Constable,  the  liberal  patron  of  young  men  of 
fenius,  Mpixing  to  literary  distJurtion,  who  invited 
mm  to  take  a  temporary  diarge  of  a  department 
of  his  businesi,  allied,  in  some  degree*  to  the  pro- 
liesslon  of  literature.  A  desire  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  assuming  the  pre* 
oarlous  avocation  of  an  author  by  pronasion,  in- 
dueed  him,  soon  after,  to  repair  to  London,  where 
he  obtained,  through  aevenl  gradationa,  the  di- 
rectioii  of  various  departmenu  of  the  periodical 


The  ability  he  displayed  tai  advocattaig  the  men* 
lores  of  the  Whig-party,  whose  side  he  espoused, 
drew  on  him  the  attenoon  of  Blr  Windham,  who 
•ought  his  acquaintance,  admitted  him  to  his  con* 
^denoe,  and  requited  his  services  by  ofltriug  him 
an  olBce  at  tfte  Cape-of-Oood-Hope,  which,  at  the 
height  of  his  expectations,  he  thought  unworthy 
of  his  acceptance.  On  the  dumge  of  Ministry, 
without  a  am^  expectation  accomplished  or  de- 
dgn  AiUtUed,  ne  consoled  hirasdf  and  his  patrons 
by  exposing  the  intrigues  and  censuring  the  mea^ 
sures  of  the  new  admmistiation  in  a  satirical  poem, 
••  Ins  and  Outs,  or  the  State  of  Parties,  by  Chron- 
flohotonthoiogoa.''  Vvo.  18U7i  dedicated  to  Lord 
Grcnville.  Orthisseasonablepamphlec,twolarae 
editions  were  bought  up  in  a  few  wedu.  On  the 
ertabUdmient  of  me  **  Invemess  Joumal,"  in  1807, 
he  was  invited,  on  the  reconunendation  of  Mr 
Constable,  to  undertake  the  office  of  Editor,  which 
he  diachnged,  under  many  diaadvantagea,  during 
a  space  of  five  years,  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  country.  Previous  to  his  reUnquishiitf  the 
management  of  Ute  Journal,  in  the  proqierity  of 
whkh  he  was  not  pennittcd  to  share,  he  printed 
at  the  Joumal  pieas ««  Craift-Phadric,  a  descrlpthra 
pocmt  Visions  of  ScnstbStttys  with  Legendary 
Talca,  andX)ccaslonal  Pleoea;"  8vo.  1811 ;  dedicated 
to  Ixwd  Seaforth,  with  historical  Notes ;  a  tribute, 
diiefly,  of  gratitude  for  the  Vinrtness  and  hoapita- 


Mtyaf  hiiiagMii^ftfaada  mA  aiMiboma.  He 
conducted  the  **  Boaton  Gaaette**  during  a  con- 
lidandila  part  of  ISIS;  and  ratuniii^  finBy.  to 
London,  rencwad  hk  connexion  wia  the  puble 
ioomalB,  and  hia  conunetce  with  tha  venden  of 
Utetatafc 


WidktheeoKceptionofasiiottvialt  to 

Ptois,  on  tone  litenry  specuIiUion*  at  a  siteeqacnt 
period,  his  labours,  &om  thistimew  were  noc  in- 
iammtedbyany  casual  advenuue^  and  only  di- 

venioed  by  the  sucoeanonof  temporasy  c 

ces.  At  length,  weary  of  perpetnal  i 
agitated  by  leucrated  (Usappouitniaila,  s 
iBtt  Mmsdf  every  day  dedmiitf  in  a  hopdcas  de> 


itiona  of 
.J  without 

expired,  wnere 


cay,  he  returned,  with  a  cafan  resignation,  to  the 
hotneof  hia  infkncy,  to  receive  the  attenr 
parental  aSbction;  and  dnking gradually, 
aoflMng,  during  eighteen  montfaa,  expireL, 
he  drewnia  firstbraath,  wlieo  hehadacarci^ 
plefcd  hia  forty-second  year. 

Besides  the  poems  above^ncBtSoned,  he  ean> 
tributed  largely  to  •*  The  Poetical  Manaine,  or 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses*,  mnstifiM  jchiefly  of 
original  Poems,  S  vols.  8vo.  IBM,  of  whidi  he 
wastheeditor;  and  printed,  sepantety  and  aw^ 
ceasively,  the  foUo«iag  potaras,  geneimUy  diatin> 
guished  by  an  agrccaUocombinatMn  of  aentiment 
and  imagery,  imnty  and  feding,  sicganre  aaal 
harmony;  **  The  I'Icastnes  of  Nature,'  in  IIbmw 
ISK,  «•  The  Rdgn  of  Fancy,  a  Poem,  with  Notes  { 
"         ~      ,  Ac?  Iftno.  1804;  ••  r  "  ■     " 


Poems,  fditefly 
The  Lord  of  theDe^ 


Lyric  Tales, 
Amatory,"  ISmo.  18ii7i 
sert.  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Poregn 
Odes,  and  other  Poems,' liemo.l8SI.  Tliefbltow- 
ing  works  of  fiction,  akokproceeded  ttook  his  w. 
iatUe  and  prolific  pen  :«•  IV  Secrets  of  the  CBlkw 
a  Novel,' S  vols.!  »no.  1813;  «•  LochiH,  or  the 
flHd  of  CuHoden,  a  Novd."  3  vola  ISmo.  \St\  i 
founded  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  northern  lehd- 
Bon.  and  exhiUting  a  vivid  picture  of  local  u 
and  a  &lthful  representation  of  Highland  i 
and  manners. 

In  reoonling  these  drcurastances  of  the  ttfb  of 
this  etent  poet  and  agreeable  noveHat,  ao  pie- 
maturnfy  doaed,  the  pamftil  leflectjou  ia  unsvoid- 
able,  that  Uie  profession  of  literature,  hy  wMdl 
emolument  and  ftme  are  sometfanes  obtaioed, 
ndther  augmented  his  proqwri^  and  seif-liap{A- 
neas,  nor  averted  the  doom  of  deaccndi^g  in  ob- 
scurity to  the  grave. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18f4.  Aug.  8.  At  St  Croix,  West  Indies,  the 
Lady  of  Joseph  Buahby,  Eaq.  a  aon. 

Sept.  15.  At  hia  Lordahip's  house,  at  Cowea.  hi 
the  tale  of  Wif^t,  the  Lady  of  Lord  Franda  Leve- 
aon  Gower,  Bl.  P.  a  aon. 

SI.  At  InverugiCb  Mra  Stuart,  a  daughter. 

55.  At  Banchory,  the  Lady  of  Lient-Cokmd 
Wood,  a  aon. 

S4.  Mra  Dr  Fletcher,  Irvine,  a  son. 

—  At  Paradise  House,  near  Castletown,  Isle  of 
Man,  Am  Lady  of  General  Cumming,  a  son. 

56.  At  Loaaet,  Mrs  Maaical  of  Ugadale^  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Oct  3.  At  North  Berwick  manse^  Mn  Balfour 
Onham,  ason. 

4.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Mackenzie, 
€f  Inverinatc,  a  daujihter. 

—  At  Campsall  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Joaeph 
Raddiflb,  Bart  a  son  and  heir. 

~  At9,  Albany-Street,  Edhibui]^  Mia  Cargill, 
•  daughter. 

&  Ki  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Borthwick,  yonager  of 
Ciooksion.  ason. 

—  AtWatarlbrd,  the(wif^of  Capt  Dunn,  R.  N. 

8.  In  Portland  Place,  London,  the  Lady  of  M. 
9tewart  Nicolson,  Eaq.  a  daughter. 

-  In  Charkitte-Stoeet,  Edinbuxgh,  the  Lady  of 


William  Oermer,  Esq.  a  sod. 

~  nbuit^Tttie  Lady  of  William  OgUvy, 
er  of  Chesters,  a  aon. 

the  Lady  of  Captatai  Taylor, 


SuAtEdinb 


IS.  Mra  Knowlaa,  oFKIrkviUe.  a  daughter. 
—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Norman  Lock* 
hart,  Esq.  a  daughter. 
~  Mrs  Mackcoaie  Ross,  of  AliBc,  a  son. 


Oct  12.  At  DhMus,  France,  Mrs  Rabton  of 
Tower-hOl,  a  dandrter. 
15.  At  Edhibiugh,  Mrs  Bdltte.  of  CullenBan, 
son. 

—  AtGcgar  Hoose,  the  Lady  of  A. 
«- .^»* — ^all,  Eaq.  a  son. 

S,  Mra  t'ampbdl,  a  daughter, 
e  Lady  of  ArehibaldiliMNBD. 


l&At 


ypuMerol 
;Ballinaby, 


mery,  Esq.  a 

—  At  Warriston  Ckcaoent,  Edliibni|h,  Mrs  Car- 
midiad,  a  dau^ter 

sa  At  Edtaburgh.  the  Lady  of  Ueot-GeMnI 
Sir  John  Hope,  a.CB.  a  son. 

—  At  Glorat,  the  Lady  of  Cant  Stirfictf .  a  son. 
S.).  In  Abercromby  Puce,  lutinbuigli,  the  Lady 

of  Charles  Wake,  Esq.  a  son. 

~  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Alex.  Norman  Madeod,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

24.  Mrs  Johnston,  of  Sanda,  a  son. 

tS,  At  Edtaburgh,  tile  Lady  of  Alex.  DesM, 
Esq.  Master  in  Chancery  in  tite  iriand  of  Jamakm, 


90.  At  Rose  Park,  Mrs  Dmrtnr,  a  son. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  WOUam  U 
White,  Eaq.  advocate,  a  son. 

Latdy.  At  Sthrling,  the  Lady  of  JOhn  Fkaacr, 
Esq.  advocate,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Geddes  House,  the  Lady  of  Wm.  MadUn- 
tosh.  Esq.  of  Oeddcs,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1824.  Aug.  At  Frederkktown,  New  Brunairick> 
Mi^  M'Nalr,  of  the  ft2d  K^t  tetkntiy,  to  Mhi 
Eleanor  Stanaur.  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Locd  Btabop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Bat  At  London,  Captain  Alexander  Ttmm, 
royal  ff^lneen,  eldest  aon  of  Vlce^utaalfal  Fita- 


is«iO 


RegUUr. — Man  iag9i,'*^DetU}is, 


Mr^GMik^ooIy<kiiclil«ror  tlM  lite  Gouat  di 

Sept  14.  At:  FeDwick,  Jama*  Wyli^  Em.  of 
nam(whfn.toJeM>,»ecoiiddaughtar  of  Mr  John 
Kerr.  Stewarton. 

S3.  At  the  hooM  of  the  British  AmteMdor.  at 
Paris,  LieuL-Co:ooel  the  Hon.  James  Knoau  soo 
ci  Visoount  Northland,  to  Bfarr  Louisa,  ddett 
daughter  of  Edward  Taylor,  of  Bifhms,  hi  the 
eounty  of  Kent,  Eaq.and  nieoe  to  lUJor-General 
Sir  Herbert  Taylorr 

n.  At  Montrose,  the  Rev.  John  Wood,  A.  VU, 
to  AnnabeUa,  second  daughter  of  Capt.  Bryden, 
of  that  place. 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Rer.  W.  H.  T>nimmottd, 
D.  D.  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Stxand-Street,  to  Miss  Catharine  Blackly,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Robert  Blackly,  Esq.  or  Lurgan- 


28.  Lord  Henry  Seymour  Moore,  only  brother 
fD  the  Marquis  of  Diogheda,  to  Mary,  second 
dau^ter  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Bart.  M.  P.  for 
the  Queens  county,  and  niece  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  and  Earl  of  PortaiUngton. 

Oct.  A.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Henry  Dowbigw 
gin,  ElML  to  Gemgina.  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  WiUJam  Maufe,  of  Panmun>,  ifTp. 

—  At  Riccarton,  Wiliiam  Kaye^  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  to  Mary  Cecilia, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Gibson  Craig,  of  Riocar- 
toa,Ebq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Galbraith  Logan,  Esq. 
M.  D.  SuTgeon  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards,  to 
Mrs  Marion  Ann  Snodgrass,  relict  of  John  Bu« 
cfaanan,  Esq.  of  Radrishmore. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  WiUiam  Forbes  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Haslehead,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter 
of  James  Hadden,  Ktiq. 

£.  At  Dedhani,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  M^}or  General  Borthwick,  of  tiie  Royal 
Artillery,  to  George  Round,  Esq.  of  Lexden,  near 
Cokherter. 

—  At  Hampton  Court,  the  Hon.  and  very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Windsor,  to  Chariotte  Selina,  seoood 
daughter  of  Richard  Moore,  Esq.  of  Hampton 
Court  Palaeew 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Peter  Clarke  Gibson,  Esq. 
auigeon,  to  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  John  M'Kenrie,  F.8q.  of  Stiatbgarveb 

—  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith,  Mr  E 
Watson,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  W.Thorbum,  Esq. 

—  John  Lewis  Graham  Balfour,  Esq.  W.  ^>  to 
Alexis,  ddest  daughter  of  Charles  Meroer,  Esq. 
AUaa  Parit,  StiriiiM. 

—  At  Mihflekl.  Haddington,  Peter  Crooks,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Mr  Peter  Dods. 

—  Alexander  Wanand,  Esq.  Madras  medical 
establishment,  to  Emilia  Mary  Davidson,  second 
daughter  of  H.  R.  Duff,  EBq.af  Muirtown,  Invei^ 
nest-shirci 

^*fi%  EljEln,  WlUiom  M,  MAc.VD*iTi!w,  Rsq<  moi^ 
chuit  in  CLbon,  to  Anne,  iKubd  dAUghter  uf  Mr 
Forsyth,  boakAPlter  \%\  ETEiiitiu 

IL  At  Pn^j^ff,  J^mt^  Brui?c»  or  BrootabUK  Rm]. 
to  JSfKt*  tbird  daughUrr  of  V^  illiam  Jmntetotij 

tLM  Gttngad  HiU*  Dr  M.  ^  Buchrtnasi,  to 
Afp^  youOfHt  dau^trt  of  WUbua  Leechnuo, 
lH|«  neiduBt,  GlasfCow- 

—  Al  KKfubuTgli.  Dr  Anircw  TunLbuli,  to 
MiiFgar«ti.  (htriJ:  daughter  of  U^or^e  VDung»  Eiftq. 
accDutitant  of  SsLidse, 

-^  \t  Mayn<!kl.   Liinit,  Williim   Orrmncr,  ot 


the   2Jth   ntgiEntrii!;*    \Tadiwi  arn]y»   to  Gifyrfftna 
H^mlf,  faiitih  lyutithU'r  of  Uw  wtc  Janie*  Rr 


13.  Al  Abeflteea.  Mafar  J.  S^  Sindnlr,  ro^'s] 
aitlElcrj,  to  Bupliaata.  eldest  KfAughiej  of  tiie 
Iztc  Thmaai  Buchaai,  Vja.  of  AudimscDy. 

—  At  I.,ofi4tm,   Heiiij  Lvitet*  Kati-  *"   Rowloii 

Shaftesbury. 

1  f.  At  Ixmdon,  Chvles  Murray,  Esq.  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's College.  Cambridge,  third  son  or  MjOor-Ge- 
neral  John  Murray,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Demerara,  to  Frederica  Jane,  seoood  daugliter  of 
the  late  Frederick  Groves,  Esq. 

1&  Christopher  James  l^laanay,  Esq.  of  College 
HiU,  eldest  son  of  AMerraan  Mngnay,  to  Caroline, 
third  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Ftower,  Bart  of 
Mill  HinTMiddlesex. 

—  At  Guernsey,  James  Codibum,  Eaq.  to  Maiia 
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Loulsik  eldest  daughter  of  Uio  late  Wm.  Corbin, 
Esq.  of  Guernsey. 

Oet.  1&  At  8undrum,  the  Rev.  Geowe  ColviUe, 
minister  of  Kilwinning,  to  Janet  Maria,  daughter 
of  thelate  Alex.  Maofongal,  Bm. 

-^  At  Woodhill,  James  Hadden,  Jnn.  Esq.  to 
Eliasbeth,  eUest  daught«r  of  George  Hogarth, 
Esq.ofWoodhilL 

—  By  the  Rev.  J.  Temple,  A.  M.,  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Ririit  Hon.  the  Eari  of  DaUiousicL 
James  liamilton,  Esq.  of  Bancour.  to  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Maule,  of  Panmure, 

19.*  Captain  Robert  Gordon,  of  the  45th  regi^ 
metit,  to  Miss  Anne  Gordon,  odiy  daughter  i-t 
John  Gordon.  Esq.  W.  S.  61,  Frederick-Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Craig.  Esq.  Wallat* 
Bank,  Kilmarnock,  ti  Isabe'.la,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Jamek  I'ortoous. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wm.  Fiudi,  mercliaBe» 
Louisiana,  to  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Alex.  Tweedic.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Thonuon,  mer- 
duuit,  Louisiana,  to  IsabeU.«,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie.  merchant,  Edmburghi 

t!l.  At  London,  Sir  P.  Musgrave.  Bart  M.  P. 
Edenhall,  to  Miss  Fluyder,  niece  to  the  Countess 
of  Lonsdalo. 

—  At  London,  John  Lister  Kaye,  Esq.  eUest 
son  of  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye.  Bart  to  Hiss  Ar- 
buthnot,  niece  to  the  Right  l^lon.  Charles  i\rbutli» 
not  and  of  the  Bishop. 

S7.  At  Babnungie,  James  Lumsdaine,  of  Lath- 
allan.  Esq.  to  Sq^ia.  ekiest  daughter  of  WIDiam 
Lindsay,  Esq.  of^Batanungie. 

Lately.  At  DubUn,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Irwin  to 
Jemima,  eldest  dau^ter  of  the  late  Athmuhty 
Richardson,  of  Richmont,  county  of  Longford, 
Esq. 

—At  St  Mary-Ie4)onne  Church,  London,  Rkb- 
ard  Ford,  Esq.  of  Gknicester  Ptane,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

—  At  St  Martin*s4n4he-Fidds,  London,  Philip 
Bfacpherson,  at  the  3(Kh  foot,  to  Caroline  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  £.  Bamette,  Esq.  of  New  Bond- 
Street 


DEATHS. 

ins.  Sept  n.  At  Wilet  Medinet,  a  day^  Jour- 
ney  from  Senear,  firom  whence  he  was  piooeed- 
Ing  in  an  att^mik  to  jpenetrate  up  to  the  source 
ofthe  Bahr  Colitaid.  Orqit  Robert  James  Gordon, 
R.  N.  who  hjd  often  distinguished  hhnself  during 
the  late  war.  He  was  third  son  of  Capt  Gordon, 
of  Evertoo,  near  Bawtry.  Hto  death  adds  ano- 
ther vkdm  to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  who 
have  perished  hi  the  cause  of  African  discovery. 

18X4.  Febb  U.  Near  Sumbnlpora,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  Lieut  Adam  DavMson,  of  the  Uthrcgi- 
ment  Bengal  native  infisntry,  youngest  son  of 
tiie lateRobert Davidson,  Esq. of  PmnacMiUL 

June  1.  At  Madras,  Mrs  b^SeUa  Allan,  wife  of 
P.  Cleghom,  Eki.  barrister  at  tow,  and  R^giitcar 
ofthe  Supreme  Court  of  Madras. 

If.  At  Cakutte,  Sir  John  MaodonaU,  K.ca  a 
Lieutenant-General  hi  the  Hon.  Company%aer- 


Chief.  all  the  General  StaflT  and  a  large  body  of 
civilians,  who  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  of  the  oMest  oiBoen  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  service  \n  India.. 

July  SI.  At  Acra,  west  coast  of  Africa,  Alexan- 
der Mackay  Geddes,  M.  D.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Royal  African  eokmial  corps,  youngest  soo  of 
John  Geddes,  Esq.  late  of  tiie  AdJutant^Generalls 
deparbnent  North  Britain. 

Aug.  9.  In  Davidson  county.  North  CaroUna, 
Mr  Bamet  Weir,  aged  about  ISO  years.  He  waa 
a  native  of  Germanv,  but  had  been  an  inhatritimt 
of  Davidson  county  as  fkr  bock  as  the  oldest  la* 
habitant  could  recollect 

a.  At  Missokxwhi,  Lord  Charles  Murray, 
youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  AtholL 

Sept  7.  Captahi  James  ElHs.  aged  79  years,  the 
oUest  Commander  in  the  navy.  Previooa  to  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  he  was  First  Lieu- 
tenant ofthe  Arcthusa,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
celeteated  action  with  the  Belle  Poule,  in  June 
1778,  after  whidk  the  Arcthusa  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth to  refit    For  Us  oondust  in  that  action 
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Ortttes. 

SqpC  la  At  Gopenhafjen,  Mr  RoCfae,  aged94«  t^ 
ther  of  th«  booudling  tvade  in  Denmark,  and 
nuMt  probably  of  Europe.  He  eame  originally 
from  Oerroany,  and  edited  the  works  of  Klopitock. 

—  At  Cankey,  UeuU-Cohmel  Mjdoofan  Mao- 
nellofCarskey. 

1 1.  At  Walton,  near  Uterpoel,  David  Gmham, 
Em|.  the  krt  iorviving  loa  of  the  late  Robert 
Graham,  Esq.  of  Plntry. 

fO.  At  Geneve,  MIm  Roblna  Biinuide,  nieoe  of 
the  late  CoL  Robert  Wright,  of  Charlotte  Square^ 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Lanrdales.  in  the  larirfi  of  Ainstabl^ 
Mn  laabeUa  Hogarth,  aged  103  year^  She  was 
attended  to  the  gmve  by  no  fewer  than  46  great- 
grandchildren. 

St.  At  Korth-Street,  Edinburgh,  Maigaret  Anne^ 
eldest  daughter  of -the  late  John  Thomson.  Esq. 

S3.  Al  Bath.  CapUia  Brathwaite  Christie,  late 
of  the  5ti  dragoon  Boards,  third  son  of  the  bte 
Admiral  Chi^e  of^berton. 

S3.  At  I'roon,  Lieut.  Bowie,  R.  N.  and  Com- 
mander of  the  DiMce  of  PortkndV  yacht. 

—  At  Gunton,  Norfolk,  the  Right  Hon.  Geor- 
gina  Udy  SuffleM.  wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Lord  Svffleld.  and  only  chikt  of  the  hUe 
Right  Hon.  Geo.  Cdward  Venables  Lord  Vernon. 

—  In  Beknont,  inhis  thirty-seeond  year,  Biaitb- 
walte  Christie,  £sq.  third  son  of  the  late  Admhal 
Alexander  Christie,  of  Babevton.  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  Nor«k  Britain,  behig  just  compelled,  by 
an  obstinaite  and  painful  disease,  to  exchange  for 
half  nay  a  troop  in  the  5th  regiment  of  dragoon 

Sards,  of  which  he  arrived  to  be  the  smior  cap> 
n.  Attached  to  the  service  from  a  boy,  his  gal- 
lantry and  perseveranoe.  in  arduous  trials,  were 
conspicuous  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Peoin- 
aula,  and  at  the  battle  of  \S  aterloo.  He  mat  aid- 
decamp  to  Sir  William  Ponsonby,  ^nd,  on  the 
taU  of  that  distinguished  General,  was  instantly 
again  advanced  to  the  staff,  by  Sir  Denis  Pack, 
whose  confldence  and  friendship  he  always  en- 
Joyed. 

96.  At  Inveiary,  Mrs  EUiabeth  CampbeU.  reUot 
of  Provost  Lachlan  CampbeU. 

—  At  Chelsea,  after  a  short  illness,  Henry  Cooper. 
Esq.  barrister. 

77.  At  hk(  father's  house.  In  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  David  Bogue,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  London, 
son  of  the  Re\'.  Dr  Boffue.  of  Gospori 

—  AtArdeer  House,  Patrick  Hamer.  Esq.  of 
Ardeer,  and  late  of  the  R.  N. 

S9.  At  Dunsc,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Davidson,  se- 
nior pastor  of  the  second  United  AssedaCe  Con- 
gregation ttiere,  in  the  8Gth  year  of  liis  age,  and 
34  th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Loiidhanv  Hall,  Suflblk,  Lady  Sophia 
Macdonald,  wifeof  innes  Macdonald.  E!sq.  M.P. 

—  At  Greenwich,  the  Lady  of  Captain  James 
Roes  H.  E,  C.  S. 

•~  At  Barwhinnock,  George  Douglas  Macmil- 
hm,  Esq.  late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

30.  At  Helensburgh,  John  Baithokmiew.  Esq. 
of  Cotton  Hall,  merchant,  Glafv- w. 

--4lt  Tarbolton,  ha  the  79th  year  of  his  age^ 
universally  regretted.  Captain  Robert  Cowan,  late 
of  the  Royal  Soots  Greys,  in  which  regiment  he 
served  wiUi  distinguished  merit,  for  the  very  \oag 
period  of  upwards  of  43  years. 

Oct  1.  Mary,  widow  of  John  Stockdale.  book- 
aeller,  Piecadifly,  in  her  76th  year. 

S.  At  Muttonhole,  Mr  J.  Mann,  vhitner.  aged  6S. 

—  At  Shawhill,  John  Carlyle,  Esq. 

—  At  Airdrie,  Mrs  Erskine,  of  Airdriew 

3.  At  his  father's  house,  Tomperran,  Perth- 
riiire,  Alex.  M*Laren,  Esq.  kite  of  Manchester. 

—  William  Marshall,  Esq.  Perth. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Esther,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Anderson. 

i.  At  Hawick,  Mr  Geone  WaMic,  merdiant. 

—  At  Arbroath,  to  his  4Sd  year,  David  Carey, 
Esq. 

5.  At  StirUng,  Alexander,  aged  four  years  and 
six  months:  and,  on  the  same  day,  WiUiam  Pnt; 

Mr' 
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Park.  TwflHe9Ml»i«o^te  thaaMDemiMdior 
the  year,  two  SODS  of  the  same  gentleman,  of  the 
same  names,  and  of  simflar  ages,  died  withim 
twenty4bur  hours  of  each  other,  of  the  same  d»- 
order. 

Oct  6.  At  Edhiburgh,  Robert  WeBwood,  saeoni 
eon  of  Robert  Clarke,  of  C6mrie,  Esq. 

.-  At  Edhibutgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cmot.  Rec- 
tor of  Whekirake  and  Huggate,  in  Yorkshiie. 

—  At  Kiiktoo.  near  Dumbarton,  Mr  Robert 
Knox.  late  merchant  In  Glasgow,  tai  the  90th  year 
of  his  age. 

7.  At  Stockbridge.  Mr  Oeo«e  MMcfacO.  mer- 
(ihant.  Leith. 

•^  Mr  J.  OtrUge,toakadler,  of  the  Stnad. 
liOndon,  aged  55. 

8.  At  WoodhiU.  Robert  Mihi.  BH|.cr  WoodUD. 

9.  At  Falkirk.  Miss  Helen  Scott,  daughter  of 
the  kite  DavM  Scott,  Esq.  of  Netherbenbolm. 

—  At  Kingston.  Bast  Lodrian,  Willism  Lawri^ 

-1  Atthe  Barracks,  Chkbesto:,  CapL  Mlvcr, 
98th  foot. 

10.  At  WliitehiU,  ttie  wife  of  John  Rdbison.  Caq. 
Coates  Crescent 

11.  At  Inverleith  House.  Janes  Rocbeid,  I^. 
ot  Inverleith. 

—  At  Coblentx.  of  apoplexy,  his  ExeelleDcy  Dsp 
ran  Tbielman,  General  of  cavalry,  awl  Casmnan- 
der  in  CMef  of  -the  Pnissian  provinces  od  the 
Rhine. 

IS.  At  Edinburgh.  Nathan  MQK  printer,  aged 
7.5,  a  native  of  Boston,  North  Amertca.  AC  tte 
eracuatioo  of  that  town  by  the  British  troops  be 
aoooropanied  the  army  as  editor  and  printer,  and 
published  a  newspaper  under  the  title  of  the  Maa. 
sachusetts  Gasette,  against  which  a  severe  «<fi4t 
was  issued,  prohibitii^  its  being  brought  into  the 
State.  His  custom  was  to  express  himself  in  se. 
vere  terms  against  his  countrymen  for  tbrowiqg 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  Britiah  Goieimuet^ 
which  he  always  termed  the  parent  country.  R 
may  be  some  coosolatkn  to  his  reiativct  and 
friends  to  know  that  he  was  wen  attended  to  du- 
ring the  time  of  his  trouble,  under  which  he  evio- 
ceda  great  degree  of  patience  and  redgnation. 

15.  At  Rallintobe.  tai  Ireland,  Miry,  vrife  of  John 


M'Robert.  Esq.  M.D.  Surgeon  in  the  10th  1 

16.  At  Makhide,  aged  98  years,  John  Halg.  Esq. 
M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  Forces  at  Cock.  This 
truly  skilful  and  zealous  officer  began  his  career 
under  Admiral  Saunders,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  (although  then  a  very  yoOag  man)  he  had 
sufficient  nerve  to  inoculate  the  Dey  of  Algiers  : 
an  operation  jireviously  unlmown  to  tfiese  aemi- 
barbarians ;  a  race,  whose  conduct.  In  case  of 
fidhire,  no  roan  couM  oakmdate  on :  In  fhet,  he 
operated  wiOi  a  drawn  scymeler  over  his  head  1 
The  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  abo  his  paticnL 
Dr  Haig  ser>'ed  his  country  in  the  reigns  of 
OeorgelL,  HL, and  IV^  and  has  left  two  most 
miable  children  (females)  bdiind  hinu 

17.  At  Edfaihucgh.  in  hto  81th  year,  Mr  Akx- 
ander  Hadcet,  formerly  of  Traserburgh. 

Lately,  after  a  short  Illness,  the  Princes  Kota- 
sow  Smolenski.  widow  of  Field  Marshal  Blueher. 

—  At  Hahiing,  Mr  George  Bowie,  late  merchant 
in  Kihnamodt.  aged  6h  years. 

—  At  his  house,  Keir-Strect,  Edinburgh,  sud- 
denly. Mr  Robert  Pasley.  aeaskm-cierk  of  St 
Cuthbert^  parHh. 

—  At  3S.  Bisbopsnte-Withta.  London,  Hugh 
Blair  Finby.  bookseller,  stationer,  and  Ubtarian, 
in  the  S7th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Benjamfai  M*DowaII, 
D.D.  senior  minister  of  the  Scots  Churdi,  Maiy^i 
Abbey. 

—  At  North  ShieMs,  while  sitting  akme  writing 
a  letter,  Mr  W.  Rk^iardson.  notary  pubHc.  the  ele- 
gant translator  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreoo.  and  au- 
thor of  several  works  of  genius. 

—  At  London,  Viscountess  Tcinpleton. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Sarah  Jones,  youngert 
daughter  of  the  late  Visoount  Ranelagh. 

—  At  York.  EUnOMth  Elsrtn,  a  poor  widow,  hi 


affed  two  years  and  five  montiw,  both  sons  of      be  109 
Afexaader  Blaokadder,  dvil  engineer,  Allan 


the  lOSd  year  of  her  age.    Her  mother  Hved  to 
be  109  ymrs  cM,  and  her  i, 
the  still  greater  age  of  1C4. 
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HISTOIRE  MILXTAIRE  DE  LA  CAMFAONE  DE  &U88IB  £N  1812*. 

The  Campaign  of  the  year  1819  fonns,  probably,  the  most  extraordinary 
miUiary  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and,  without  doubt,  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  history  of  dvilised  Europe.  The  end  of  that  memorable 
3rear  was  fraught  with  deeds  which  shook  the  nations  of  the  earth,  kept  in 
agitation  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  its  population,  and  ultimately 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  reigning  dynasties  of  the  continent. 

Little  further  intelligence  respecting  the  gigantic  invasion  of  Russia,  and 
the  awful  overthrow  of  the  splendid  legions  of  Napoleon,  can  now  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  pens  of  the  Germans,  the  French,  or  the  English,  with  re- 
spect to  the  stupendous  events  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  It  is  to  the 
Russians,  of  whose  works  and  literature  but  little  is  known  in  Great  Britain, 
we  must  look  for  the  elucidation  of  many  important  events.  Accordingly, 
we  took  up  the  work,  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  great 
anxiety  to  know  its  contents.  Having  some  time  ago  seen'a  prospectus  of 
it  in  Ruslia,  we  confess  we  had  no  prepooessions  in  its  favour.  When  we 
remembered  that  the  Colonel  Boutourhn  is  Aide-de-Camp  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  when  we  found  that  the  work  was  dedicated  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  we  augured  nothine  impartial,  no  plain  and  correct  statement  of 
HetM  in  its  pages ;  because,  although  the  author  be  a  man  of  considerable  ta« 
lents,  and  enjoyed  the  means  of  obtaining  the  most  detaUed  and  accurate 
accounts  respecting  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  yet  we  feared  that  the 
influence  of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  trammels  of  a  dmotic  censor- 
ship, would  be  every  wnere  evident — which  is  not  the  case.  Tne  work  has 
been  printed  In  Russia,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Colonel  stands  to 
the  £mperor,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  interest  which,  no  doubt,  his 
Migesty  had  in  seeii^g  an  account  of  events  so  memorable  to  his  country 
aa  well  as  to  himself,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  manuscript  met 
with  Imperial  approbation,  and  that  tne  proof  sheets  were  even  examined 
and  revised  by  we  Autocrat  of  aU  the  Russias.  In  fact,  we  may  conceive 
that  Colonel  Boutourlin  is  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
principal  officers  &i  the  Russian  army,  throughout  his  volumes. 

Colonel  Boutourlin's  has  been  a  laborious  performance,  and  we  think  it 
is  one  which  does  him  great  credit,  both  as  an  officer  and  as  an  author.  No 
work  ever  issued  from  the  autocratic  press  containing  the  same  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  so  freely  discussing  the  actions  of  the  Russian  command- 
ers, and  breathing  so  much  impartiality, — though  we  often  discover  a  bearing 
favourable  to  his  country  and  his  countrymen.    Such  a  performance  could 

*  Histoire  Militaire  de  la  Campagne  de  Rosde  en  1812,  par  le  Colonel  Boatourlin, 
Aide.de.Camp  de  S.  M.  rBmpereur  de  Russie.    2  VoU  8vo.    Parii.     1824. 
VOL.  XV.  4  L 
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not  have  seen  the  light  under  the  reign  of  any  of  Alexander's  prede 
and  notwithstanding  some  other  strong  proofs  to  the  contrary^  we  are  now 
more  disposed  than  ever  to  helieve  that  the  present  Autocrat  of  Russia,  if 
uncontrolled  hy  his  Cabinet  Council  rand  his  Ministers,  would  show  less 
ambition,  and  less  love  of  despotic — fascinatingly  named  monorcAica/-^ power 
than  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  him. 

The  Coloi^'s  volumes  contain  an  authentic  narration  of  facts,  which  fill 
up  a  most  important  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Campaign.  They 
contain  twelve  chapters,  in  which  all  the  minutie  with  respect  to  the  plana 
of  operations,  the  state  of  the  opposing  armies,  the  marches  and  the  counter- 
marches, the  positions,  the  engagements  and  their  results,  &c,  are  clearly 
suted  ;  and  each  chapter  genenuly  concludes  with  a  critique  upon  the  con- 
duct and  operations  of  the  commanding  officers,  Russian  as  well  as  Frendi. 
The  work  u  well  illustrated  bv  an  atlas,  containing  numerous  important 
military  statistic  tables,  a  couple  of  maps  shewing  the  movements  of  the 
armies,  and  beautiful  plans  of  all  the  engagements  of  consequence :  and  it 
will  become  a  text-book  for  military  men  and  young  officers,  who  will  now 
be  able  to  study  the  history  of  the  war  in  Russia  in  1812  with  delight  and 
infinite  utility.  While  they  read  Colonel  Boutourlin's  remarks — ^thopg^ 
not  always  his  own — ^his  praise  and  his  blame,  respecting  the  chief  notions 
of  the  great  military  commanders  of  different  nations,  they  will  be  excited 
the  more  to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  will  farm  their  own  eonduaions. 
According  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  there  never  was  a  campaign  in  which  the  two 
oppcAing  armies  lost  such  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining  certain  victory, 
and  insuring  the  total  destruction  of  each  other,  as  that  between  the  Freadi 
and  the  Russians*:  hence  the  utility  of  an  impartial  history  of  the  great 
events  which  signalized  it. 

The  style  of  toe  Colonel's  work  is  perspicuous,  forcible,  and  lively ;  but 
ye  regret,  that  either  he  or  his  editors  at  Paris  have  barbarously  adopted 
tho  polish  mode  of  representing  Russian  words  in  Roman  characters,  with* 
out  attending  to  their  sounds,  and  have  thus  disfigured  the  book ;  an  error 
which  we  shall  carefully  avoid  in  our  review. 

In  the  author's  advertisement,  we  are!informed,  that  '^  the  History  of 
the  Campaign  of  1812"  i«  a  work  which  still  remains  to  be  executed.  All  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  Europe  upon  this  sulnect  is  either  incomplete  or 
ipaccurate.  1  be  author,  convinced  of  this  truui,  has  neglected  nothing,  ia 
order  to  give  to  his  work  the  highest  character  of  authenticity.  An  eye* 
witness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  of  which  he  has  rendered  an  ac- 
count, he  had,  besides,  an  opportunity  of  searching  among  the  archives  of 
the  Russiau  Imperial  Staff,  (Etat^Mtnor.J  ''  The  official  docuraento  of  thii 
army,  and  ^lose  of  the  enemy  which  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  form  a  precious  mine,  which  he  has  ransacked  with  the 
greatest  care^"  and  of  which  he  has  made  ample  use. 

The  author  is  not  unconscious  of  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprize.  To  write  a 
CODtemporaiy  history  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  man  who  knows  not  to  compote  oon- 
scientiouriy,  will  not  fail  to  become  a  butt  to  the  outrage  of  trifling  and  jarring  ambi. 
tfpns,  (petUes  ambiihrufioisiety)  and  of  the  hatred  of  party-spirit,  whose  passionate 
judgment  cannot  be  ratified  by  history.  Therefore  the  author  resigns  himself  to  sit 
the  calumnies  of  which  he  will  become  the  objects  Proud  of  having  advanced  no 
other  language  but  that  which  his  own  conviction  dictated,  he  ambitiously  seeks  after 
the  suffrages  of  the  small  number  of  men  who  are  nobly  UnpartkU:  he  will  repd  with 
disdain  the  declamations  of  thoee  to  whom  truth  is  an  ofllmoe  or  a  crime.  StiU  be 
has  not  the  ridiculous  presumption  to  believe  in  the  infaUibility  of  hie  own  judgment. 
He  will  reoeiye  with  gratitude  all  the  observations  whkb,  for  the  interest  of  the  art, 
(of  war,)  it  may  be  judged  proper  to  propose  to  him.  Quant  aux  points  de  vms  4e 
son  Hvre^  Us  sont  essentkUement  Busses^  et  cela  doU  Hre  ainsi.  The  author  too 
highly  esteems  military  men  of  all  nations,  who  place  the  f^ory  of  their  country  above 

*  Sir  R.  Wil8on*8  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Politkal  State  of  RnsBk  in  1917  coo. 
2i°'Jl  critique  upon  the  Campaign  of  1812,  which,  although  we  do  not  alwi^  coin, 
cide  with,  yet  we  recommend  military  men  to  read  and  study  it. 
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■n  things,  to  suppose  that  such  a  sentiment  can  surprise  them,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
not  merit  their  approbation.  If  this  patriotism  has  led  him  into  some  exaggeration, 
it  is  against  his  will,  for  he  has  made  every  efibrt  to  avoid  it. 

Boatonrliii  has  used  the  Rnasian  Calendar^  which,  as  is  well  known^  is 
twelve  days  later  than  the  Gregorian.  But  as  it  is  of  some  consequence^  in 
comparing  other  works  with  this,  to  have  the  date  both  according  to  the  old 
and  the  new  Calendar,  in  the  following  pages  we  have  always  pat  them  to« 
gether^  the  last  being  included  in  a  parenthesis. 

The  First  Chapter  of  Boutourlin's  work  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
political  relations  of  Russia  and  France,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  of  all  the 
powers  of -Europe*  from  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  till  the  war  of  1812*  as 
well  as  with  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  and  France.  The  author  has  shewn  considerable  ability  in 
oompressing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  into  a  small  compass,  which 
Anrns  a  good  introduction  to  his  history  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  But  as 
the  events  alluded  to  are  familiar  to  our  countrymen,  we  shall  merely  quote, 
from  this  part  of  his  work,  a  few  passages  which  unveil  to  us  the  author's 
manner  of  thinking,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  light  in  which  the 
Russian  Cabinet  would  wish  the  events  alluded  to  to  be  regarded. 

As  the  Emperor  Napoleon  forms  one  of  the  chief  dramatis  persorue  of 
Colonel  Boutourlin's  narration,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  his  opinion 
of  that  hero.  After  speaking  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  of  the  laurels 
which  Napoleon  had  already  acquired*  he  says. 

This  eztraordinazy  man,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  who  ever  existed,  to  the  most 
tiMime  taUni  for  war  joined  the  art,  so  important  and  so  rare,  of  adroitly  managing 
the  minds  of  others,  and  of  constantly  bendhig  them  to  his  inflexible  wilL  Taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  fortune  had  {daced  him,  he  constituted  him' 
self  the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  and  sdaed  the  supreme  power  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that 
the  eoesoles  of  order  were  reduced  to  sOence.  He  alone,  standing  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
parties  which  had  distracted  his  country,  reboUt  the  social  edifice  which  the  factions 
and  the  amarthittet  had  succeeded  in  destroying.  Already  Prance,  restored  to  peace, 
bleased  his  name,  and  addressed  to  him  just  aeUotu  de  gracet^  for  the  benefits  which 
Ills  vigorous  adminirtration  had  spread  over  her.  Europe  admired  him,  and  was 
pkeaaed  to  see  in  him  the  support  of  justice  and  of  good  order.  But  this  reverie  of 
happiness  did  not  endure.  The  great  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed  were  ob* 
scared  by  the  inextinguishable  ambition  which  filled  his  heart. 

After  alluding  to  the  amicable  connection  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had 
b^un  to  establish,  and  which  Alexander  wished  to  confirm,  between  Russia 
and  France,  and  to  the  subsequent  and  evident  coolness  between  their  two 
cabinets,  which  was  augmented  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Hanover 
and  of  llie  States  of  Naples  by  the  latter^  the  Colonel  says, 

Nevertbelesa,  Russia  Ml  bakmeed  to  declare  openly  against  France,  when  the  nrarw 
■der  of  the  Due  d*Enghien  determined  the  choice  of  the  political  system  whkh  she  had 
to  follow^  The  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  for  the  surety 
of  Europe^  could  no  kHiger  acknowledge  an  allianoe  with  a  government  whkh  had  eoBi- 
mitted  so  unheard-of  an  action. 

Having  spoken  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Friedland,  the  Colonel  states 
that— 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  menaced  upon  his  territory,  was  forced  to  think  of  his  own 
safety.  Austria  did  not  move ;  Prussia  existed  no  more ;  the  Swedes,  too  feeble  to 
afford  any  succour  to  their  allies,  could  scarcely  support  themselves  at  Stralsund ;  and 
England,  placed  in  difficult  circumstances,  did  not  appear  disposed  to  posh  the  war 
with  activity.  In  this  situation,  the  safety  of  Europe  became  a  chimera  impossible 
to  realize,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  continuing  the  war,  could  do  nothing  but 
nselessly  lavish  the  blood  of  his  brave  troops.  The  only  end  that  was  still  permitted 
hfan  to  have  in  view,  that  of  re-establishing  Prussia,  at  least  in  part,  could  not  be 
more  certainly  attained  than  by  an  intimate  alliance  between  Frafice  and  Russia.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  Napoleon,  flattered  by  the  honour  of  being  acknowledged 
Emperor  by  the  only  sovereign  of  the  Continent  who  had  hitherto  reftised  bim  that 
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title,  wookl  have  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  conditioDS  wbicfa  he  would  impoae  npoo 
Prussia:  these  considerations  induced  the  Emperor  of  Rowk  A  provofuer  mt  rapproek* 
meni  avcc  P  ennemL 

The  ftunons  interview,  (says  Boutoorlin,)  which  took  place  between  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Buonaparte  upon  the  Niemen,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  politics  and 
to  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  its  result  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  TQsit. 

Sach  is  a  Russian  officer's  account  of  the  weakest  act  Alexander  was 
ever  guilty  of.  To  use  a  common  phrase,  he  was  assuredly  gulled  by  the 
wily  Buonaparte. 

The  following  remarks  are  curious,  as  coming  from  Russia : 

While  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  excite  all  nations  to  war  against  England,  the 
British  Government  struck  one  of  those  Mows  against  Denmark  which  vulgar  peptics 
will  try  to  justify,  but  whidi  equity  and  morality  will  always  disspprove.  Denmark 
was  a  power  fHendly  to  Russia ;  consequently,  the  Emperor  Alexander  oottld  not  re- 
gard the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  with  an  indiiftrent  eye.  He  then  determined  no 
longer  to  defer  breaking  the  peace  with  England,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  her  com- 
merce.  But  this  measure  had  been  illusory,  if  the  English  bad  preserved  finee  access 
to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  which  belonged  to  Sweden.  This  last  power  was  therefore 
summoned  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  England,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Continental 
System,  Gustavus  IV.  having  refused  to  obey  the  wishes  of  Russia,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  declared  war  against  him,  and  caused  Finland  to  be  invaded. 

The  signs  of  coolness  which  hegan  to  he  manifested  in  the  connections  of 
France  with  Russia  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Emperor  Alot- 
ander.  He  felt,  that  the  alliance  concluded  at  Tilsit,  and  cemented  at  £r- 
Airt,  being  no  longer  for  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  would  not  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  that  the  grand  crisis  was  approaching,  which  ought  either 
to  consolidate  the  universal  monarchy  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  pre« 
tended  to  establish  upon  the  Continent,  or  to  break  thediains  which  retained 
idl  the  nations  of  Europe  under  his  sceptre.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  deter- 
mined never  to  subscribe  to  any  condition  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  his  crown,  regarded  a  rupture  as  inevitable,  and  even 
as  very  near.  Then  he  applied  nimself  to  organize  quietly  all  the  means  of 
defence  which  the  immense  resources  of  his  vast  estates  presented  to  him,  to 
sustain  a  struggle  so  much  more  terrible,  because  he  had  to  reckon  alone 
upon  his  own  forces  to  make  head  against  those  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe. 

Already  the  extraordinary  augmentation  which  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
had  received  by  the  union  of  New  Gallicia  had  begun  to  cau^  just  un- 
easiness  to  the  Russian  Minister,  who  believed  that  he  ought  to  lake  i 


of  surety,  by  proposing  to  Napoleon  to  sign  a  convention,  by  which  he  would 
engage  himself  newer  to  acknowledge  the  re'establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  while  he  protested  that  this  re^estab* 
Ushmeni  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  system,  always  refused  to  siffn  the  pro* 
posed  convention,  under  the  futile  pretext  that  such  an  act  would  be  incom* 
patible  with  his  dignity.  This  refusal  unveiled  the  insincerity  of  the 
amicable  dispositions  which  he  still  feigned  to  {mserve  with  respect  to 
Russia. 

The  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not  dis- 
semble that  it  ought,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  constrain  the  Turks  to  peace, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  unite,  without  distraction,  all  its  means  of  war  upon  the 
western  fi^ntier  of  the  Empire. 

The  levy  of  the  conscription  of  1811,  the-  extraordinary  preparations  fot 
war  by  the  Poles  in  the  JDuchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  progressive  reinforce- 
ment of  the  French  army  of  Germany,  whose  head-quarters  Mad  been  trans- 
ferred from  Ratisbon  to  Hamburgh,  were  unequivocal  marn  of  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  France.  The  Emperor  Alexander  judged  iy  necessary  no 
longer  to  delay  putting  himself  in  a  stete  of  defence,  by  tfssembH^  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  upon  the  western  frontier  of  his  E^pirv.  These 
preparations  alarmed  Napoleon,  to  whom  "  prudence  still  pr§Bmbed  dissi- 
mulation toward  Russia ;  and  he  determinedi  in  oonseque9C^  U>'addre88  new 
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moicttatiDns  of  his  desire  to  preserve  the  rood  Aurmoiiy  between  the  two 
Empires  to  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersborgh.  However^  '*  it  wts  evident 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  only  wished  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  finish 
his  preparations.  It  then  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh  to  anticipate  him^  by  commencing  war  in  the  spring  of  1811 ; 
but  the  political  and  militarv  situation  of  Europe  did  not  permit  Russia  to 
begin  offensive  operations.  This  power  might  have  hem  able  to  have 
gained  some  advantages^  by  invading  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  with  150^000 
men,  who  were  assemble  upon  her  western  frontiers ;  but  thejr  would 
only  have  been  ephemeral,  and  might  ultimatdy  have  proved  detnmentalj 
hj  ending  in  a  disastrous  retreat.  **  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  this 
misfortune,  it  was  much  more  advantageous  for  Russia  to  await  the  enerov 
upon  her  own  territory,  where  the  explosion  of  a  national  war  ought  to  af> 
ford  Mstfid  auxiliaries  to  her  armies.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  therefore, 
determined  to  remain  in  observation  upon  his  mntiers,  awaiting  the  event." 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  IBIS,  it  was  evident  that  some  great 
crisis  was  approaching  for  all  the  stetes  of  Europe.  The  Great  Napoleon 
presented  a  most  inspuring  and  menacing  attitude,  for  he  commanded,  not 
only  the  armies  of  France  and  Italy,  but  indirecUy  had  power  over  those  of 
the  petty  sovereigns  and  Germanic  princes,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Poland. 
Russia,  England,  and  Turkey,  among  the  great,  and  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  Sweden,  among  the  smaller  states,  were  then  the  only  independent 
powers  in  Europe. 

After  some  differences  between  Russia  and  France  had  taken  place,  Buo* 
naparte  still  endeavoured  to  dissimulate,  but  soon  afterwards  his  armies  ad- 
vanced to  the  Elbe.  Then  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  WUna,  where 
the  head-quarters  of  the  grand  army  were  already  established.  An  appear* 
ance  of  negotiation  was  still  kept  up  between  the  French  and  the  Russian 
Governments ;  but  Alexander  would  not  consent  to  the  terms  of  Buonaparte. 
The  latter,  therefore,  arrived  at  Thorn  on  the  84th  of  May,  and  determined 
not  to  delay  the  campaign,  for  fear  of  losing,  in  useless  negotiations,  the  sea« 
son  most  favourable  for  mUitary  operations.  In  the  meantime,  after  many 
difficulties  were  overcome,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  through  the  kind  offices  of  England  and  Sweden. 

The  Second  Chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  dreadful  preparations 
vrhidh  were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  prosecution  of  war,  of  the  tormation 
ci  the  armies,  and  of  the  country  which  became  the  theatre  of  contest;  all 
of  which  topics  are  treated  of  with  great  clearness  and  minuteness  by  Colonel 
BoutourUn. 

In  consequence  of  Napoleon's  preparations  and  alliances,  the  overwhelm- 
ing means  of  carrying  on  war,  wnich  he  had  at  his  command,  amounted,  at 
the  beginnii^  of  the  year  1819,  to  considerably  above  a  million  of  men, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  armies : — 

The  French  Army    . 850,000 

The  Italian  Army     .    « .      80,000 

The  Army  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 60,000 

The  Bavarian  Army 40,000 

The  Army  of  Saxony 80,000 

The  Army  of  Westphalia 30,000 

The  Army  of  Wurtemberg •      16,000 

The  Army  of  Baden 9,000 

The  troops  of  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine       93,000 

The  Prussian  Corps 30,000 

The  Austrian  Corps •    .    .    * 30,000 

The  Army  of  Naples 30,000 

1,187,000 
Napoleon,  having  above  a  million  of  combatantt  at  his  <Mrders,  could  easily 
direct  a  most  formidable  and  overwhelming  army  against  Russia,  without 
weakening  that  which  he  had  in  Spain.    But  besides  this  force,  the  im- 
mensity of  his  plan  required  that  he  should  keep  a  powerful  reserve  in 
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fflnrison.  "  The  channel  of  the  conscription  being  exhausted^  he  ordered  all 
the  males  fit  to  catry  anus,"  both  in  France  and  July,  to  be  organised  as  a 
Nadonal  Oaard,  and  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  Uieir  age : — 
**-  The  Grand  Army  destined  for  the  inTasion  of  Russia  consisted  of  thirteen 
corps  of  the  line,  and  four  corps  of  cavalry,  besides  the  corps  of  the  Guard, 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Austria,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberff." 

In  tne  course  of  the  month  of  April  these  enormous  masses  b^an  ibeir 
mardi,  and  after  inundating  various  states  of  Europe,  the  Grand  Army 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  at  the  commencement  of  May.  Marien- 
bourg,  Mariebwerder,  Thorn,  Plosk,  Warsaw,  &c.  were  occupied  by  difler- 
ent  divisions ;  but  the  Guards  were  quartered  at  Dresden. 

While  Napoleon  prepared  his  means  of  aggression,  the  Emperor  d  Rua- 
ria  did  not  n^lect  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of  defence.  As  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns  was  foreseen  in  1810,  orders  were  then  given  to 
fortify  different  places  which  were  to  support  the  operations  of  the  armies. 
Directions  were  given  to  augment  the  defences,  to  raise  new  fortreaaea  upon 
the  Dnieper,  the  Beresina,  and  the  Drina,  and  the  Minister  of  War  ordmd 
an  augmentation  of  the  army.  In  consequence  of  the  new  and  active  mea* 
sures,  on  the  1st  of  Januarv  1813  the  forces  of  Russia  were  disposed  in  the 
following  manner:  In  Finland,  the  corps  of  Count  Steingell,  consisting  of 
30,653  men ;  the  corps  of  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine,  composed  of  S8,S96 
men,  at  Petersburgh ;  the  corps  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  of  34,990  men,  in 
Livonia  and  Courland;  the  corps  of  General  BagKavout,  of  47,590,  in  the 
governments  of  Wilna  and  Witepsk  ;  the  corps  of  Creneral  Essen,  cf  41,045 
men,  in  the  governments  of  Grodna,  Minsk,  and  Mohilef;  the  arm v  of 
Prince  Bagration,  of  104,3S2  men,  in  Volchinia  and  Podolia;  the  Molda- 
vian army  of  General  Kutlisof,  of  67,036  men,  upon  the  Danube ;  the  coqia 
of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  of  19,501  men,  in  the  Kritnea ;  and  the  corps  of 
General  Rtitchef,  of  9,938  men,  in  the  Caucasus ;  the  corps  of  General  the 
Marquis  de  Paulucci,  of  33,745  men,  in  Georgia ;  and  at  Moscow,  the  37th 
division,  newly  formed,  of  10,641.  By  adding  to  the  general  sum  of  the 
iibove  mentioned  forces,  3,417  exercising  men,  4,051  pioneers,  4,851  artil- 
lery of  reserve,  and  69,166  soldiers  in  me  garrisons,  and  invalids  employed 
in  active  service,  the  total  number,  517,683  men,  formed,  at  this  ejpoeh,  the 
total  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  Russian  empire. 

According  to  an  vikJkz  of  the  16th  of  September  1811,  a  conscription  of  lb«r 
men  from  every  500  males  took  place  throughout  the  Russian  empire,  widi 
the  exception  of  New  Finland,  of  Georgia,  and  the  provincea  of  Bialoatok 
and  Tamapole.  By  this  levy,  numerous  dSp^ti  of  recruits  were  fomed  in 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  stations  of  the  Russian  armies.  In  order  to 
provide  a.  certain  subustance  for  the  troops,  immense  d^pdts  of  provisions 
and  forage  were  formed  along  the  Polish  frontier,  as  well  as  at  Novgdrod* 
Riga,  Drissa,  &c. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  two  vast  powers,  when  Napoleon  made  known 
his  designs,  by  causing  the  French  troops  to  march  into  Prussia,  and  toward 
the  Vistula.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  wished  to  avoid  giving 
Napoleon  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  his  territories,  now 
felt  that  the  moment  was  arrived  to  lay  aside  all  mSnagemeni,  and  to  occupy 
himself  almost  entirely  with  the  organization  of  the  armies  upon  the  western 
frontiers  of  his  empire.  ''  The  Guards  received  orders  to  march  ham  Petera- 
burgh,  and  General  Kutusof  was  directed  to  detach  two  divisions  of  the 
Moldavian  army  towards  Loutsk."  A  new  levy  of  two  males  from  every 
500  was  ordered,  in  consequence  of  the  exigency  of  the  times. 

The  whole  forces  assembled  unon  the  western  fh)ntier  of  Russia  were 
formed  into  two  great  armies.  Toe  first  army  of  .the  west  was  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Wilna. 
It  was  composed  of  six  corps,  «9mmanded  by  Count  Wittoenstein,  Genoal 
Baggavout,  General  Tutchkof,  Count  Shuvilof,  the  Grand-Duke  Constan- 
tine, and  General  Essen,  besides  two  corps  of  cavalry  of  resorve,  under  the 
command  of  General  Uvirof  and  General  Korf.    The  teocmd  army  of  the 
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W€st  was  oUced  under  the  commtnd  of  Prince  Bagntioii,  who  wu  to  re- 
moTe  his  head-quarters  from  Jitotoir  to  Loutsk.  It  was  composed  of  four 
oorDs  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry  of  reserve.  The  Tth,  Sth,  9tb,  and 
lOtn  corps  of  this  army  were  como^mded  by  General  Raevdcoi,  Count  Ka- 
m^oskoi.  General  Markof,  and  General  Ddktorof ;  and  the  4th  and  6th 
corps  of  cavah7  were  commanded  by  General  Tchaplits  and  Count  Lambert. 
The  second  army  had  also  in  its  suite  twelve  companies  of  artillery,  and  ten 
regiments  of  Kozaks.  Besides,  two  corps  of  reserve  were  formed  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Baron  MuUer-Zakomelskoi,  whoae  head-quarters 
were  at  Toropets ;  and  of  General  Ertell,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Ro« 
men.  A  stroiu^  garrison  was  organized  at  Riga,  under  orders  of  IMnce  La* 
b4nof ;  and  a  division  of  cavalry  remained  at  Oiviopole,  read^  to  join  either 
the  Moldavian  army,  or  the  second  armj  of  the  west,  according  to  the  exi« 
eency  of  circumstances.  Many  depots  of  recruits  were  disposed  throughoul 
UMse  provinces  of  the  empire  nearest  the  theatre  of  war,  so  as  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  armies  which  might  be  actively  engaged.  Immenae  reserve 
lines  of  artillery  were  also  arranged  along  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Wilna  on  the  I6th  of  April,  and  im« 
mediately  an  entrenched  camp  was  formed  at  Drissa,  upon  the  Dvina,  and 
a  fortification  was  raised  at  Bioriasof,  upon  the  Beresina.  In  consequence  of 
the  motions  of  the  French  army,  a  number  of  chanses  took  place  in  that  of 
the  Russians,  which  Boutourlin  details  with  much  aeamess. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Napoleon  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Volkoviski, 
and  the  mass  of  his  forces  directed  itself  upon  Kovno.  The  Russians  now 
saw  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  reinforcing  their  first  army,  as,  ai^Murently,  it 
was  to  be  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  sixth  com 
was  again  united  to  it,  and  received  orders  to  move  from  Volkoviski  to  Lida. 
General  Platdf  proceeded  from  Bielostok  to  Grodno.  General  Bagration  re^ 
ceived  orders  to  carry  the  second  army  from  the  environs  of  Proi^jani  to 
Volkoviski. 

The  author  here  interrupts  hb  narrative,  and  employs  sixteen  pases  in  a 
dry  description  of  the  country  which  became  the  theatre  €£  war,  andidmost 
as  many  more  in  a  still  more  tiresome  detail  of  all  the  roads  which  nass 
through  it,  espeeially  of  those  which  conduct  to  Moscow ;  a  description  wnidi 
may  become  highlv  useful,  in  case  of  another  campaign  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  chapter,  however,  deserve 
notice.  In  the  circumstances  iq  which  the  Russiani  were  placed,  the  point 
which  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  defend  was  Wilna,  as  the  enemy« 
it  was  expected,  would  not  fail  to  direct  the  mass  of  their  forces  against  that 
point.  The  author,  after  stating  the  disadvantages  of  attack  by  Nesvig  and 
Jitomir,  remarks,  that  **  the  manouvres  which  we  have  indicated  clearly 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  too  generally  spread  among  military 
men,  that  a  frontier,  to  be  advantageous,  ought  to  oe  straitened  {retrecii.y 

The  Russians,  perfectly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Wilna,  united  their 
Grand  Army  in  its  environs,  and  caused  the  second  army  to  approach  it 
*'  However,  says  Boutourlin,  "  while  we  render  justice  to  the  judicious 
choice  of  the  point  of  Wilna,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  line  of  retreat 
which  the  works  executed  at  the  camp  of  Drissa  indicated,  and  which  musl« 
have  been  directed  from  Wilna  upon  this  camp,  was  not  so  fortunately  de« 
(ermined.  This  line,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  removing  the  first  army 
from  the  second,  presented  also  that  of  giving  to  the  enem^  the  power  oif 
arriving  first  at  the  important  point  of  Smolensk,  aud  of  placing  himself  be* 
tween  it  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  South.  It  appeared  more  advan* 
tageous  to  return  back  from  Wilna  upon  Minsk,  where  the  first  army  would 
have  been  formed  in  intimate  connection  with  the  second,  and  upon  the 
most  natural  line  of  operations,  which  was  the  central  route  from  Moscow 
bj  Smolensk." 

In  his  Third  Chapter,  Colonel  Boutourlin  treats  of  the  position  of  the 

armies  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  of  the  passage  of  the  Niencien 

,  by  Napoleon  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  first  army  of  the  west  to  the  Dvina,  then 

upon  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  and  Smolensk ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  seooi^d  army 
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noon  Mohilef ;  of  the  otnip  at  Drissa;  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  Moscow^  and  afterwards  to  Petersborgh,  to  order  new  arma* 
ments  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire ;  of  the  combats  of  Ostrdmo  and  Sol- 
t6no7ka;  of  the  jnnction  of  the  two  Russian  armies;  and  ci  the  delaj  of 
Napoleon  at  Witepsk.    We  shall  select  a  few  remarics  from  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  first  armj^  whose  headHjnarters 
were  at  Wilna,  consisted  of  abont  187,000  men  ;  the  second  army,  whose 
head-qnarters  were  at  VolkoTiski,  amounted  to  39,000,  including  4000  Ko» 
B^s ;  and  the  third  army,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Loutsk,  had  about 
iS,000  combatants,  including  likewise  about  4000  Koxiks.  The  total  of 
the  three  armies  amounted  to  aly>ut  217,000  men,  besides  a  reserre  of  neariy 
35,000,  and  a  disposable  force  of  60,000  men,  not  including  Kox&ks,  disen- 
gaged in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Ros- 
aia,  and  destined  to  invade  Italy  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tdiitcha- 

Sif.  The  concentration  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  Frendi  toward 
omo  led  to  the  presumption  that  Napoleon  would  not  delay  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Niemen,  so  as  to  penetrate  into  Russia.  The  Grand  Rnssian 
Army,  scattered  over  too  long  a  line^  was  not  in  a  state  to  prevent  this  inva- 
sion, and  the  G(eneral-in-Chief,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  determined  to  avoid  a 
eombat  till  he  had  united  all  the  corps  of  his  army.  A  retreat  was  deter- 
mined on,  and  executed  according  to  orders  by  the  generals  of  the  difiSsient 
corps,  the  rendezvous  being  fixed  at  Sventsiani. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making  at  the  head-quarters  of  Wilnst 
Napoleon  was  busily  occupied  with  his  dispositions  for  opening  the  campaign. 
He  divided  his  disposable  forces,  which  amounted  to  neany  500,000  men,  into 
three  grand  divisions.  "  He  himself,  with  his  Guards,  the  corps  of  Da- 
voust,  Oudinot,  and  Ney,  and  the  cavalry  corps  of  Nansouty,  MMithran, 
and  Grouchy,  in  all  25,000  men,  prepared  to  crush  the. first  anny  of  the 
west:  the  King  of  Westphalia,  with  the  corps  of  Junot,  Poniatdvski,  and 
Regnier,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour-Maubourg,  forming  a  mass  of  80,000  men, 
was  to  overthrow  the  second  army ;  the  Vicerov  of  Italy,  with  a  central 
arm^  also  of  80,000  soldiers,  was  to  throw  himself  between  the  two  Russian 
armies,  and  to  cut  off  their  communications;  Marshal  Macdonald,  with  his 
flank  corns  on  the  left,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Courland ;  and  on  the  ri^t.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  Austrian 
auxiliarv  corps,  also  of  30,000  men,  was  destined  to  keep  Toumasof  in  check. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  at  length  made  known  to  the  opposing  armies, 
who  awaited  the  signal  for  hostilities  with  impatience.  But  the  Russian 
armies  fell  back  upon  Drissa,  from  which  place  Alexander,  fearing  that  diis 
retreat  might  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  and 
in  order  to  excite  new  animation,  again  addressed  them. 

Meanwhile,  the' Poles,  cigoled  by  Napoleon,  rather  prematurely  dedarcd 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  re-established. 

We'cannot  pass  over  in  silence  what  the  author  says  of  the  camp  at 
Drissa,  a  point  which,  we,  along  with  manv  others,  expected  to  have  oeen 
the  theatre  of  contest,  and  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the  contending  armies, 
and  the  name  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  world  by  the  anx- 
ietv  which  was  created  in  the  year  1812.  Colonel  Boutourlin  gives  a  de- 
tailed description  of  thb  camp,  and  of  the  forces  it  contained,  and  then  savs^ 
"  Although  the  position  which  we  have  described*  in  spite  of  some  faults 
in  the  disposition  of  the  works,  was  sufficiently  strong,  it  was  no  longer  con- 
venient for  the  French  army :  it  had  presentect  an  excellent  strategical  point 
if  Napoleon  had  manoeuvred  seriously  upon  Pskof  or  Livonia ;  but  as  he  had 
only  made  demonstratiims  toward  his  left,  while  he  moved  the  mass  of  his 
forces  upon  the  right,  it  became  evident  Uiat  the  Russians  could  no  longer 
remain  at  Drissa,  widiout  the  risk  of  bein^  turned  by  their  left,  and  thrown 
back  upon  Livonia  and  the  sea,  entirely  without  communications  with  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  At  leng^,  to  avoid  thb  terrible  result,  it  was  re- 
solved to  evacuate  the  camp  oHMssa,  and  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dvina  by  Potolsk  toward  Vitepsk :"  this  evacuation  of  Drissa  took  pkee  on 
the  9d  (Uth)  of  July. 
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The  Emperor  quitted  the  army  at  Polotsk  after  having  dispatched  an  ad« 
dreis  to  the  city  or  Moscoi^,  and  a  proclamation  to  his  people,  dated  from  the 
camp  near  this  town  the  6th  (I8th)  of  July :  and  on  the  1  Ith  (23d)  of  the 
same  month  he  arrived  there  himself,  and  was  received  with  the  most  touch- 
ing testimonials  of  fidelity  and  devotion.  "  The  general  enthusiasm  mani« 
fested  in  the  cause  of  their  country  hy  the  nobility  and  the  roerchsAts,  and 
the  enormous  sacrifices  they  made^  as  well  as  the  zeal  they  shewed  in  pro- 
earing  the  means  of  defence,  are  well  known  to  the  world,  and  may  be  just- 
ly dted  with  pride  and  veneration.  Weil  might  his  Mijesty  Alexander  ex- 
daim,  '  I  did  not  expect  less ;  you  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
I  had  of  you ;' "  and  our  author  is  no  less  justifiable  in  the  following  expres- 
■toQs,  which  must  have  fiown  spontaneously  from  lus  heart,  **  Glory  to  the 
sovereign  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  his  nation !  Glory  to  the  nation 
which  knows  how  to  render  itself  so  worthy  .of  confidence  ! 

We  shall  not  follow  the  Russian  armies  in  their  retreat,  nor  the  French 
armies  in  pursuit,  nw  notice  the  trifling  engagements  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  The  great  qbject  Nap6leon  had  in  view  was  to  pre- 
vent we  junction  of  the  Russian  armies ;  the  main  view  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  to  effect  that  junction — ^and  they  succeeded.  "  Napoleon,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Vitepsk,  seeing  that  his  enemies  had  escaped  from  him,  and  that  he 
was  not  able  to  arrive  oefore  them  at  Smolensk,  and  consequently  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  two  armies,  thought  it  proper  to  stop  for  some  days,  with 
the  design  of  giving  time  to  the  corps  of  Poniatdvski  and  Junot  to  rejoin 
Davoust,  and  luso  to  procure  some  repose  for  his  troops,  who  had  been  great- 
ly fttigued  by  the  marches  which  they  had  made  through  a  devastated  coun- 
try. The  cantonments  of  the  French  stretched  from  Surigeeven  to  Mohilef." 

Colonel  Boutonrlin  winds  up  his  Third  Chapter  by  tdling  us,  *'  diat  the 
events  which  signalized  this  first  period  of  the  campaign  do  more  honour  to 
the  Russians  than  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;"  and  then,  having  praised  thdr 
masterly  movements  in  the  retreat,  he  adds,  ^*  It  ought  to  lie  remarked,  that 
the  errors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  operations  of  the  Russians.  It  seems  it  had  entirely  escaped  Napoleon, 
diat  the  direct  road  from  Wilna  to  Smolensk  ought  to  nave  been  his 
principal  line  of  operations.  By  following  this  line  in  mass,  he  would  easily 
nave  succeeded  in  passing  the  left  of  the  army  of  Barclay,  and  the  right  oi 
that  of  Bagration,  and  then  with  advantage  he  would  have  been  able  to  have 
beat  the  one  or  the  odier  of  these  armies;  or  even,  taking  into  view  his 
great  superiority,  both  at  once,  with  the  view  of  throwing  the  second  army 
upon  dier  marshes  of  Pripet,  and  the  first  upon  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  to  have 
operated  in  this  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  have  acted  with  vigour  and 
resolution ;  on  the  contrary.  Napoleon,  apparently  frightened  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise  which  he  had  conceived,  acted  with  a  timi- 
dity which  unveiled  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  result."  In  a  note  by  the 
Editor,  it  is  allowed  that  Napoleon  did  not  act  with  the  same  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity he  had  shown  at  Ulm  in  1804,  at  Ratisbon  in  1809,  &c. ;  but  he  says, 
that  Boutourlin  forgets  the  alarming  difficulty  of  finding  provisions,  and  of 
the  roads,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  men  and  horses  which  had  resulted  from 
the  first  forced  marches  upon  Wilna.  But  as  the  magazines  of  supply  of  Dant- 
sick  and  of  Kanigsberg  were  good  for  nothing  at  Minsk  and  at  Gluboyoz^, 
and  as  they  were  too  remote  tb  help  to  the  establishment  of  an  im^pediate 
and  r^^ar.  service,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  marched  quickly,  than 
wiih  so  much  circumspection. 

The  two  Russian  armies,  after  their  junction,  formed  a  force  of  1«0,000 
soldiers  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  determine  their  future  operations.  On  the 
85th  of  «fuly,  (Aug.  6,)  a  council  of  war  was  summoned,  in  which  Colond 
Toll  proposed  tbat  Aey  should  uke  advantage  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
French  corns,  to  attack  the  center  of  tl|§ir  cantonments.  His  plan  was 
adopted,  and  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  Roudnia ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  movement  of  some  of  the  French  troops,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  fearing  to 
have  his  right  turned,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  Smolensk,  countermanded  the 
march  to  Roodnia,  and  ordered  it  to  be  prolonged  upon  the  right.  Prince  Ba- 
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gration  haTing  been  inforraed  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  the  left  of  the 
Dnieper  at  Ratasna  and  TchauTii,  feared  that  tne  corps  of  NeTennrskol  waa  com* 
ponuaed,  and  that  the  enemy  might  arrive  at  Smolensk  before  the  Ruwiam. 
To  aToid  this  danger,  he  approached  the  town,  and  had  hit  head-quartert 
under  iu  walla.  Afterwards,  Barclay  de  Toll?  having  nothing  to  fear  for 
hia  right  flank,  again  determined  apon  the  march  to  Roudnia,  and  again  th« 
troops  were  put  in  motion.  Bat  as  Colonel  Bontomrlin,  with  equal  candoor 
and  jnatice,  remarks, ''  during  Uiese  mardies  and  oounter-mai^iea  of  the 
Russian  army.  Napoleon  executed  the  finest  movement  whidi  he  made  du- 
ring the  campaign."  The  advanced  guard  of  the  King  of  Naplea,  coromand- 
ed  by  Sebastiani,  had  had  an  afl&ir  with  PUtdf  aad  his  Kosilks  near  Mdevo* 
Boloto.  This  combat  having  taught  Buonaparte  "  that  the  Russian  gene* 
rals  carried  the  mass  of  their  forces  towards  Rondnia,  be  felt  the  aad  oonse* 
quences  with  which  this  manoeuvre  might  be  attended,  and  readved  to  con* 
oentrate  himsdf  upon  his  right,  with  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  repair, 
upon  the  spot,  the  error  which  he  had  committed  of  being  too  mudi  diaaeari* 
Dated."  The  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  and  Grouchy  marched 
toward  Rasasna  upon  the  Dnieper.  '*  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  aeeing 
that  these  first  motions  had  been  executed  without  opposition,  and  that  the 
Russians  still  remained  in  the  environs  of  Kaup^,  resolved  to  tttm  then 
by  their  left  by  passing  the  Dnieper  tn  fnasse,  and  transporting  himodf 
by  the  left  bank  of  this  river  upon  Smol^nric,  with  the  inteatioB  of  sailing 
this  town  against  the  last  of  their  annies,  which  he  flattered  hiBMelf  ht 
might  throw  back  afterwards  by  Porekzie  upon  Velikie-Luki  or  Toropeta, 
deprived  of  all  eommiraication  with  the  southern  prorinees,  the  moat  fertile  in 
the  empire."  Accordingly,  three  bridges  were  thrown  acroaa  the  Dnieper  at 
Rasasna,  and  a  fourth  was  constructed  at  Khomino,  by  whidi  the  Fieiich 
troops  crossed.  A  good  deal  of  skirmishing  took  place,  especially  with  tha 
oorps  of  General  Nev^ovskoi,  who  efiected  his  difficult  retreat  to  Soiolenak 
in  fine  style,  and  was  met  at  the  distance  of  six  vents  by  General  Raevakcs 
eoming  to  his  assistance.  The  Russian  forcea  now  assembled  in  aad  near 
Smolensk,  to  which  town  the  French  advanced.  The  former  made  all  pre* 
parations  for  defence,  the  latter  for  attack,  and,  according  to  our  aut&ar, 
with  a  force  of  185,000  fighting  men.  A  good  deal  of  skirmishing  took  plaea 
between  the  opposing  armies,  and  Doktorof  even  made  a  suceessful  aally. 
However,  "  Napoleon,  who  expected  to  have  seen  the  Russian  army  6^ 
bouche  from  Smdensk  to  give  him  battle,  aeeing  that  this  was  not  their  iiile»> 
tion,  determined  at  length  to  make  the  atuck  himself;"  which  heaocordiB^y 
did,  and  a  dreadful  contest  followed.  Colonel  Boutourlin  aUtea,  that  "  the 
combats  before  Smolensk  cost  the  enemy  90,000  men  kors  de  Itgne  ;*'  and 
that  the  loss  of  the  Russians  waa  also  considerable ;  on  the  5th  (17th)  of 
August  alone  they  had  6,000  men  Aori  de  combmi.  He  adds,  that  the  de- 
fence of  Smolensk  by  Doktorof,  who  remained  roaateref  the  town  om  the  5th 
(17th),  was  the  more  honourable  to  him,  becausie  he  had  only  about  30,000 
men  to  oppose  to  72,000,  which  the  enemy  engaged  in  the  ftfat  line. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  defence  of  Smolensk  gave  room  to  hope» 
that,  on  the  following  days,  the  renewed  efibfts  of  the  enemy  to  capture  it 
would  be  equally  vain ;  but  in  spite  of  this.  General  Barclay  ju^^ed  that 
Napoleon,  by  stretching  his  troops  by  his  right,  was  able  to  became  maater 
of  Uie^xNid  to  Moscow,  which  the  second  isdated  array  would  not  be  in  a 
atate  to  defend  efficaciously.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  Russian  armiea  would 
be  thrown  back  upon  Porekzie,  and  the  north^n  provinces  entirely  with- 
out the  Important  line  of  the  centre,  and  from  all  connection  with  the 
fertile  provinces  of  the  south."  The  General-in^chief  of  the  first  army» 
against  the  opinions  of  some  other  officers,  therefore  decided  to  eTacoale 
Bmdensk,  and  this  was  executed  in  the  n^ht  between  the  5th  and  6th  (1 7th 
nnd  18th)  of  August :  and  the  bodges  upon  the  Dnieper  were  removed. 

Iu  the  night  between  the^th  and  7th,  (18th  and  19th)  the  Frendieatab- 
UBhed  bridges  at  Smol^nric.  We  shall  take  no  particular  notice  of  the  akhr^ 
WMij,  nor  of  the  details  of  the  combat  of  Lubino,  or  of  Vidutina,  which, 
according  to  our  guide,  should  be  considered  as  "  a  chef*d*ce«vre  of  firmacas 
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OD  the  ptrt  of  the  RmtUufi ;"  as  well  it  mighty  if  his  account  be  correct  He 
states^  that  the  French  troops  of  Ney  amounted  to  not  lest  than  25,000^  which 
were  joined  by  the  division  of  Gudin  of  above  10,000  combatants ;  making, 
at  the  termination  of  the  combat,  an  infantry  £oroe  of  more  than  35,000 
men.  The  Editor,  however,  dves  data  by  whidi  it  would  appear  that  they 
only  amounted  to  28,000;  stilla  great  superiority  over  the  Russians,  if  the 
Colonel  can  be  trusted,  and  he  says  its  authenticity  cannot  be  put  in  ques- 
tion. He  affirms  that  M^jor-general  Tutchkof,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  affiur,  had  no  more  than  2,400  men ;  that  with  this  handful  he  sustained 
the  first  effi>rt8  of  the  French  from  six  o'clock  in  the  rooming  till  Uirce 
o'do^  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  that,  after  the  four  reinforcements  which  he 
received,  the  infantry  force  of  the  Russians,  under  arms,  at  the  end  of  the 
combat,  formed  a  total  of  15,200  men.  The  Russian  infantry  which  remained 
in  reserve,  however,  he  says,  formed  a  total  of  not  more  than  16,000  men. 

*'  We  may  reckon,"  says  the  Ck)lonel,  '^  the  loss  experienced  by  the  Rus* 
aians  in  this  bloody  combat  at  5,000  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy 
may  have  amounted  to  about  9,000  men." 

After  diffinent  movements  of  the  Russian  armies,  Barclay  de  Tolly 
vegained  his  communications  with  Moscow,  and  consequently  with  the 
heart  of  the  em^re  ;  and  seeing  himself  once  more  in  communication  with 
Prince  Bagration,  thought  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  avoid  a  general  battle, 
which  alone  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French.  The  CJeneral,  there^ 
fore,  determined  to  stop  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ujea,  near  Usviauy^, 
where  the  position  appeared  favourable  to  receive  battie.  In  the  mean.- 
time,  he  sent  orders  to  General  Milaridovitch,  who  was  forming  new 
troops  at  Kaluga,  Mojaisk,  and  Volokolamsk,  to  set  out  immediately  for 
Viaama  with  the  troops  which  he  had  armed.  The  Ruasian  troops  con<« 
eentxated  themselves,  in  the  meantime,  towards  Usviatiye^ 

Th^  French  army  began  to  feel  the  effecU  of  the  fatiguing  marchea 
which  it  had  performed.  The  cavalry  especially  sufiered  excessively,  and 
the  exhausted  horses  could  with  difficulty  advance.  These  reasons  caused 
it  to  be  generallv  believed  that  Napoleon  would  not  advance  farther  than 
Smolensk,  but  that  he  would  employ  the  rest  of  the  campaign  in  estab* 
liahing  himself  firmly  in  Poland,  and  in  securing  his  rear  by  chasing  the 
army  of  Tormosof  from  Volchinia.  Master  then  of  all  the  provinces  of 
ancient  Poland,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  re-organised  this  king« 
dom,  and  to  have  drawn  from  it  all  the  means  necessary  to  have  ensured 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  whidb,  the  following  spring,  he  would  have 
directed  against  Mosoow ;  but  this  plan,  traced  by  a  prudence  bordering 
too  much  in  timidity,  was  not  suited  to  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  who,  seeing  the  Russian  armies  in  full  retreat  upon  Mos* 
cow,  believed  that  he  ought  to  push  them  even  to  the  other  side  of  that 
capital,  where  he  hoped  to  conquer  a  peace  the  most  ghrwus  and  the  most 
tulefiU  for  his  ulterior  projects.  To  blame  this  determination  would  be  to 
expose  ooe's-self  to  be  taxed  with  the  injustice  of  having  judged  after  the 
event.  How,  in  effi^,  could  one  have  seriously  couiMelled  Napoleon  to 
ati^  diort  in  the  midat  of  his  successes,  by  refusing  himself  the  perspec-  , 
tive  of  those  still  mere  brilliant  which  o^red  themselves  to  him  ?  Above  all, 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Napoleon  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
Interior  armaments  of  Russia,  and  consequentiy  his  first  duty  was  to  act 
with  vigour,  in  the  view  of  anticipating  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  Colonel 
Boutourlin  had  formed  of  Buonaparte's  conduct,  but  since  his  work  baa 
been  published,  we  are  told,  in  a  note  in  Russian,  that  he  learned  that 
this  ^eat  chieftain,  in  departing  from  Wilaa,  had  not  formed  the  project  of 
pushuig  forward  to  Mosoow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  publicly 
Iiis  intention  to  halt  near  Smolensk  and  Vitqwk,  and  there  await  his  rein- 
forcements. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Freneh  decided  to  abandon  himself  to  his  fortune, 
and  left  Smolensk  on  the  11th,  (23d,)  with  his  Guards,  to  join  the  forces 
whadi  were  already  assembled  before  Usviatiy^. 

The  Freaeh  having  made  demoastratioDs  indicating  ^leir  intention  to 
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turn  the  left  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  Prince  Bagrmtba  ftwing  that  bodi 
armies  might  be  cut  off  from  Ddrogobige,  and  thrown  bade  into  the  anfl^ 
formed  by  the  Ujea  and  the  Dnieper,  determined  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  abaii« 
don  his  position,  and  to  seek  for  another  and  more  advantageous  one 
near  Viasma.  The  Russian  armies,  accordingly,  b^an  the  retreat  on  the 
night  of  the  llth  and  the  18th,  (S3d,)  (25th,)  and  continued  it,  not  only 
to  Viasma,  where  no  favourable  position  is  said  to  have  presented  itadf, 
but  to  Tsar^vo-Zaimitche,  where  they  took  up  their  position  on  the  17tb, 
(f9th,)  in  the  plain. 

"  General  Milar^ovitch  having  arrived  tbe  same  day  at  Gjatsk  witb  a 
corps  of  14,466  infantry  and  4000  horse.  General  Barclay,  seetin;  himself 
supported  by  so  imposing  a  reserve,  determined  to  receive  battle."  **  This 
position,  indeed,  did  not  present  any  apjmi  for  the  wings,  but  the  GeosraU 
in-chief  believed  he  could  remedy  this  defect,  by  causing  redoubta  to  be 
raised  on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  which  he  proposed,  besides,  to  cover  by 
his  light  troops."  The  preparations,  however,  were  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival,  on  the  17th  of  August,  of  Prince  Golenistchef-Kutuaof, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies  employed  against  Napoleon.  '*  The  acknowledged  uti* 
Uty  of  the  ceniralimtion"  says  Boutourlin,  in  explanation  of  this  great 
change,  "  of  all  the  means  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief,  had  necessitated 
this  new  nomination."  *'  Besides,"  he  adds,  *'  in  order  the  more  to  matiom* 
alize  the  war,  it  ought  to  be  very  advantageous  to  place  a  Russian  name  at 
the  head  of  the  armaments." 

As  usual,  the  Colonel  concludes  his  chapter  by  remarks  on  the  measures 
of  the  commanders  of  both  armies.  Although,  as  we  have  already  men* 
lioned,  he  speaks  in  the  most  laudatory  style  of  Napoleon's  design  of  Poan^ 
inff  the  left  of  the  Russian  armies  near  Smolensk,  ne  b  of  opinion  that  he 
did  not  profit  by  all  the  advantages  which  "  cette  belle  mamwuvre'**  ought 
to  have  procured.  He  thinks,  that,  b]^  havibg  divided  his  army,  and  attack- 
ing  the  Russians,  their  two  armies  might  have  been  defeated,  thrown  back 
upon  Porteche,  and  cut  off  from  any  communication  with  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  He  also  reproaches  Napoleon  for  not  having  put  more  troops 
at  the  disposition  of  Marshal  Ney,  for  the  pursuit  <^  the  Russians,  and 
also  for  not  having  given  him  positive  orders  to  advance  at  first  with  rapi- 
dity by  the  great  road  to  Moscow,  so  as  to  have  arrived  at  Lubino  before 
the  Russians. 

Colonel  Boutourlin  likewise  censures  with  frankness  the  operations  of 
the  Russian  generals.  "  The  movement,"  says  he,  *'  so  well  combined  npon 
Roudnia,  would  have  had  the  most  brilliant  results,  if  it  had  been  executed 
with  vigour  and  resolution ;  but  General  Barclay,  on  the  contrary,  hesitated, 
which  gave  to  the  enemy  the  means,  not  only  d  warding  off  the  blow  widi 
which  he  was  threatened,  but  even  of  placing  the  Russian  army  in  the 
most  perilous  situation,  by  outstripping  it  before  Smolensk.  Nothing 
less  than  the  heroic  resisUnce  of  Genml  Raevskoi,  on  the  4th  (16tb) 
of  August,  could  have  saved  the  Russians,  who,  by  rambling  in  the  enn» 
rons  of  Roudnia,  had  risked  losing  their  communications  with  Moscow; 
In  compensation,  the  resolution  of  General  Barclay  to  aband<m  Smoltek 
merits  so  much  the  more  eulogium,  because  he  acted  in  this  drcnmstancs 
u^ainst  the  opinion  of  Prince  Bag^tion,  and  of  the  principal  oflieers  of 
the  two  armies,  who  believed  in  Uie  possibility  <^  continmi^  to  defend 
Smolensk."  The  author  notices  some  minor  errors  of  the  Russians,  and 
concludes  by  pointing  out— if  his  reasons  be  well  founded — that  a  capi- 
tal error  was  committed  by  the  Russian  chiefs. 

''  We  also  think,"  savs  our  author,  who  no  doubt  speaks  the  language  of 
his  sovereign,  that  the  Russian  generals,  after  having  passed  Ddrogobiiijs, 
ought  to  have  left  the  great  road  to  Moscow  at  Yakof,  in  atder  to  have 
posted  itself  at  Zntoen^koy^,  behind  the  Ugsa,  near  the  branching  of  tbe 
two  roads  from  Ddrogobiye  and  Viasma,  to  Yuchnof  and  Kaluga.  This 
change  of  the  line  of  operations  presented  great  advantages,  and  peihaps 
would  yet  have  saved  Moscow.     Napoleon  would  not  hafe   dared  lo 
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eontinae  his  adymace  directlj  npon  tbe  capiul,  leaving  behind  him  the 
whole  Russian  army.  He  would  have  hesitated  even  to  detach  firoro  it  a 
large  body ;  and  the  Kozaks,  who  might  hate  been  left  upon  the  great 
road  to  Moscow,  and  who  would  have  been  supported  by  the  militia  of 
this  government,  would  have  found  themselves  m  a  condition  to  oppose 
the  march  of  a  less  considerable  corps.  Thus  Napoleon  would  have  seen 
himself  constrained  d  faire  f  impossible  in  order  to  displace  the  Russian 
army  from  Zndmenskoy^.  Supposing  that  this  army,  by  not  having  received 
the  reinforcements  it  expected,  did  not  yet  find  itself  in  a  state  to  measure 
its  strength  with  the  enemy,  it  had  only  to  retreat  slowly  by  Yuchnof  upon 
Kaluga,  or  rather  by  Massiailsk,  Metchovsk,  and  Jisdra,  upon  Brian^  Bj 
retiring  in  this  direction,  the  Russians  would  have  continued  to  remove 
{eloigner)  the  enemy  farther  from  Moscow,  to  draw  him  toward  the  south, 
and  to  menace  his  communication  with  Smolensk  and  Mohilef.  This  new 
line  of  operations  would  have  been  so  much  the  better  chosen^  as  it  would 
have  supported  (adossee)  the  Russian  army  in  die  most  fertile  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  detained  the  enemy  in  the  government  of  Smcdendc,  a 
country  less  abundant,  and  besides  already  mined  by  the  sejour  id  the 
armies.'* 

But  althoi^h  we  have  no  great  pretensions  to  military  skill,  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  Colonel  Boutourlin  has  assumed  data,  and  Uien  rea- 
soned upon  them.  Why  should  not  Buonaparte  have  advanced  directly 
to  Moscow,  had  tbe  Russian  troops  made  the  lateral  motion  the  Cobnd 
^leaks  of?  Was  not  this  now  his  darling  project  ?  And  if  the  Russian  Ge« 
nerals  had  not  thought  he  would  advance  directly,  why  did  they  formerly 
make  so  many  movements  to  save  this  capital?  To  speak  of  the  Koziks  and 
the  militia  having  been  able  to  keep  a  body  in  check  on  this  road  is  absurd* 
No  doubt,  Buonaparte  would  have  moved  his  whole  forces,  and  allowed  the 
Russian  forces  in  his  rear  to  have  retreated  or  advanced  as  they  pleased. 
Had  Buonaparte  folbwed  the  Russian  armies  to  Znamenskoy^,  we  are  not 
informed  why  he  should  have  been  constrained  4  faire  ^impossible  wur 
deposter  Varm^e  Russe.  What  difficulty  was  there  here  to  prevent  tnis? 
Was  the  situation  as  strong  at  that  of  Borodino,  where  he  caused  the  Rub« 
sian  army  to,  decamp  from  that  strong  hold  ?  No !  no !  Napoleon  would 
neither  have  followed  the  Russians  to  Kaluga,  nor  to  Briansk  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  Orel.  Therefore  we  conclude  Uiat  the  accusations  against 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Prince  Bagration,  and  even  against  Prince  Kut&of-— 
who,  when  he  took  command  of  the  army,  might  have  adopted  this  line 
of  operation,  had  he  approved  of  it — are  not  well  founded. 

The  arrival  of  General  Kutusof  at  the  head-ouarters  of  Tsar^vo-Zaim- 
itch^  was  quite  d  propos,  and  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  army,  which 
had  begun  to  lose  confidence  in  its  chiefs,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
retreat.  '*  The  verv  name  of  Kutusof  seemed  already  a  sure  pledge  of  victory. 
This  illustrious  old  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  happily  united  in  himself  the  great  military  talents  requi- 
site to  eounterbalance  those  of  his  justly-celebrated  antagonist.  Endowed 
with  a  vast  and  penetrating  mind,  he  combined  the  knowledge  derived 
from  his  own  experience,  with  that  of  the  greatest  captains,  his  predeces- 
sors. Wise  as  Fabius,  cunning  as  the  first  Philip  of  Macedonia,  he  was  in 
■ome  d^ee  qualified  to  divine  and  overthrow  the  projects  of  the  modem 
Hannibal,  who,  till  then,  had  but  too  often  triumphed,  by  a  happy  mixture 
of  trick  {ruse J  and  impetuosity;  fonnidable  arms  for  adversaries  of  a  moderate 
genius,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  be  shattered  (briser)  against  the  en- 
fightened  prudence  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Russians.  The  new 
daims  which  j^utusof  had  just  acquired  to  public  gratitude,  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Ottoman  army  in  181  i,  and  by  the  peace  concluded  so  happily 
with  the  Porte  on  the  16th  (9Sth)  of  May  1812— a  peace  more  useml  to 
Russia  than  battles  gained — had  rendered  him  the  object  of  the  love  and 
hope  of  all  his  fellow-citisens.  The  troops  adored  him  with  so  much  the 
inore  reason,  that,  without  ever  relaxing  the  indispensable  chain  of  disdpline, 
be  took  great  care  not  to  be  too  severe,  dther  by  unusual  rigour  or  by 
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tttekMdfiprivadon.  His  solicitude,  truly  paCeraal,  towards  hb  subordiDStes, 
(inferiors,}  atuched  all  hearts  to  biin.  In  a  word,  the  choice  whidi  the 
Kroperor  nsd  made  of  him  united  the  sufflrages  of  all  well-thinking  men : 
and  the  small  number  of  those  whom  personal  enmity  raised  against  iegrend 
honnenr  dared  not  declare  itself  against  him,  at  this  solemn  moment,  when, 
arrayed  with  marks  the  least  equivocal  of  the  confidence  of  his  country,  he 
proceeded  to  throw  himself  into  the  immortal  career  which  Proyidence  had 
prepared  for  his  old  age." 

The  task  reserved  for  Kutusof  was  not  easy.  The  enemy  was  at  the 
thresliold  of  Moscow,  which  could  be  saved  only  by  a  victory.  A  battle  waa 
become  indispensable.  The  loss  of  Smolensk  had  AQed  the  interior  of  the 
empire  with  consternation.  Had  Moscow  been  taken  without  a  geneial 
battle,  the  nation  would  have  been  discouraged ;  the  goieral  opinion  would 
have  been  that  Russia  had  been  the  sacrifice  of  treason  or  unskillVilneM. 
The  troops  believed  the  preservaUon  of  Moscow  to  be  one  of  their  first  duties. 

These  find  other  motives  equally  imperious  determined  Kutusof  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  give  a  decisive  battle  without  dday.  He 
did  not,  however,  approve  of  the  present  position,  and  therefore,  on  the 
19th,  (31  St,)  the  armies  quitted  Tsarevo-Zaimitch^,  and  retreated  to  Boro- 
dino, which  it  reached  on  the  9Sd  of  August,  (3d  of  September,)  whither  it 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  French  army. 

The  Colonel  rdates  with  great  minuteness  all  the  movements  and  opera- 
tioos  of  boUi  armies,  as  well  as  their  combats  and  positions  up  to  the  t6th  of 
August,  (7th  of  September,)  when  the  memorable  battle  of  Borodino,  or  of 
the  Moskva,  was  fought.  "  The  total  force  of  the  army  amounted  to 
131,000  men,  of  which  115,000  were  regular  troops,  7,000  Koz&ka,  and 
10,000  militia.  The  Russian  artillery  consisted  of  640  pieees.  The  total 
French  Army  presented  152^000  combattants,  with  nearly  1000  pieces  of 
cannon  *• 

The  battle  whidi  was  about  to  take  place  was  an  event  too  important  to 
admit  of  General  Kut6sof  neglecting  any  thing  to  prepare  his  troops  for  it, 
and  to  electrify  them  by  all  possible  means.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
of  August,  {6th  of  September,)  he  caused  an  image,  reported  to  be  miraeukms^ 
and  which  had  been  saved  from  Smolensk,'  to  be  carried  in  procession  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  army.  These  warriors,  so  formidable  in  the  day  of 
battle,  now  humbly,  upon  their  knees,  and  mingling  with  their  reI%ious 
chants  their  fervent  prayers  for  thdr  country,  for  tne  safety  of  whidi  they 
were  about  to  make  the  noble  sacrifice  of  their  blood,  presented  a  spec* 
tacle  d  la  fits  sombre  et  toucliant. 

Both  armies  passed  the  night  in  the  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  wishes,  or  of  the  destruction  of  all  their  hopes.  It  was  diflicult  to 
Ibretel  on  which  side  the  balance  would  incline.  On  one  side,  Uiere  waa  die 
force  of  numbers,  and  the  confidence  inspired  and  justified  by  long  experience, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  conviction  that  victory  alone  could  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  which  they  had  begun  to  experience.  These  grand  mobiles  were  ba- 
lanced on  the  other  side  by  those  of  true  patriotism,  national  sdf-love  of- 
fended by  an  unprovoked  invasion,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  preserving  a  ca- 
pital regarded  as  sacred. 

At  half  past  five  o'dock  of  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  (7th  of  Sep- 
tember,) tne  sun  burst  through  a  thick  fog,  which  had  been  raised  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  illuminated  the  fields  upon  which  the  fiite  of  nations  seemed  to 
depend.  The  signals  being  given,  the  Frendi  troops  ran  to  their  arms,  and 
the  captains  read  to  their  companies  the  energetic  address  which  Buona* 
parte  had  prepared  for  them,  dated  at  the  Imperial  camp,  upon  the  heights 
of  B<Ht)dino,  the  7th  of  September,  at  iito  o'clock  in  the  morning :  thus  roani- 
fiBStiog  to  his  army  his  anxious  solicitude.    As  this  proclamation  has  ap- 

*  Bf  Bourtouiin,  9tli  table,  which  is  called  approitimaHf,  the  French  anny  at  the 
baUU  of  Borodino,  on  ihe  26th  of  August,  (7th  of  Septtmber,)  consisted  of  195,006 
^ectiae,  but  of  only  15%QOO  present  men.  By  the  same  table,  the  finssiaa  Ibress 
amottnted  to  131,200 ;  and  this  is  awd  to  be  accurate. 
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petred  in  Labaame's  work,  ai  well  as  in  the  worlci  of  others,  it  need  not  be 
liere  quoted. 

The  author  devotes  twenty-four  pages  to  the  description  of  this  tremen- 
dous conflict. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock,  the  French  were  master  of  the  grand  redoubt, 
«s  well  as  the  arrows  (JUches)  before  Sem^novskoy^,  which  were  exterior  to 
the  position.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  h^ve  fought  new  battles  in 
the  endeavour  to  cause  Prince  Kut6sof  to  evacuate  his  position,  by  mena- 
cing his  rear  and  his  communication  with  Moscow.  But  both  armies,  equal- 
ly exhausted,  and  weary  of  carnage,  were  no  longer  inclined  to  renew  their 
efibrts.  Napoleon  himself,  frightened  by  the  cruel  losses  which  his  army 
had  sustained,  caused  all  attacks  to  be  suspended  ;  however,  a  furious  ca- 
nonade  was  maintained  during  some  hours,  and  indeed  did  not  cease  till 
toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine  o'clock  the  French  tried  a  last 
attack,  and  took  a  wood,  from  which  they  were  immediately  repulsed. 
Prince  Poniatdvskoi  also  took  possession  of  a  tnamelon  which  supported  the 
left  of  Kutusof,  and  General  Baggavout  was  obliged  to  retrograde  to  a 
heiffht  which  commands  the  soinrces  of  the  rivulet  of  Sem^novskoye.  ''  At 
ni^pbtfal  the  French  corps  retrograded  toward  the  position  which  they  had 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle ;  their  advanced  posts  were  left 
nt  Borodino,  at  Utitsa,  and  in  the  shrubbery  (brouMsaiUes)  before  the  fhint 
of  the  Russian  armies.  In  the  meantime,  new  dispositions  were  made  in 
the  Russian  army ;  and  it  appeared  certain  that  liutiisof  had  the  inten- 
tion of  accepting  battle  on  the  following  day  in  a  new  position."  But  the 
reports  of  the  diiefs,  received  during  tl^  night,  having  made  known  the  en- 
ormous losses  which  the  army  had  sustained,  this  caused  him  to  change  his 
resolution.  The  army  had  acquitted  its  debt  to  Moscow,  by  striking  prooft 
of  devotion  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  S6th.  New  efforts,  with  troops  so 
exhausted,  could  only  have  completed  the  disorganization  of  the  army,  which 
it  was  important  to  keep  together.  These  reasons  determined  the  General- 
in*chief  to  retreat  upon  Moscow. 

"  The  battle  of  Borodino  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary which  was  ever  fotight.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  loss  on 
both  sides ;  but,  according  to  approximate  calculations,  which  cannot  be  fat 
Iran  the  truth,  we  ought  to  estimate  that  of  the  Russians  at  neatly  50,000 
Bsen  hors  de  combat,  of  whom  15,000  were  slain,  more  than  30,000  were 
wounded,  and  about  9,000  were  prisoners."  Two  commanders  were  killed, 
and  a  number  wounded,  and  aromig  the  latter  Bagration,  who  died,  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  18th  of  September. 

The  enemy's  loss  is  said,  by  Boutonrlin,  to  have  amounted  to  about 
•0,000  men  hors  de  combat :  Uiey  had  nearly  S0,000  killed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  amounted  to  above  1,000.  £lgfat  generals  were  killed, 
and  thirty  were  wounded  •.  "  The  military  trophies,  like  the  victory,  were 
balanced ;  the  Russians  took  ten  cannon  from  the  French,  who,  in  reUlia- 
lion,  seixed  thirteen  from  the  Russians. 

Cobnel  Boutourlin,  while  he  excuses  Buonaparte  for  having  missed  an 

*  Labaumc  says,  that  the  forces  of  the  French  and  of  the  Russians  were  equal 
at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  that  they  may  have  amounted  on  each  side  to  120,uOO 
or  130,000  men.  Relation  CircotuiancU  de  la  Campagne  de  la  Russle.  Some  have 
computed  the  loss  of  the  French,  on  this  sanguinary  occasion,  at  50,000,  and  that 
of  the  Russians  at  32,000  :  so  that  probably,  from  a  combination  of  different  au- 
thorities, nearly  100,000  soldiers  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners, 
at  Borodino.  Sir  R.  Wilson  says,  "  At  Borodino,  as  at  Waterloo,  lines  were  op- 
posed to  lines,  man  to  man,  and  the  appeal  was  made  to  each  individual  soldier's 
courage ;  the  issue  depended  upon  the  exertion  of  power,  rather  than  the  delicacy 
of  manonvre,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune ;  the  example  of  the  chief,  the  charge,  the 
storm,  the  rtpolse,  and  the  sUnd,  were  the  only  tactics ;  the  cr088-6re  of  cannon  the 
operattons  of  strat^(y."  He  adds,  **  That  after  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from 
Borodino,  for  twelve  days,  while  they  wete  revolving  round  the  smolitog  ruins  of  their 
capiul,  they  presented  B/ank  to  the  concentrated  French  army,  and  ofibred  them  an 
ialaUiUc  victory." 
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oppcnrtanity  of  bavins  reduced  the  Runun  annj  d,  la  po$itum  la.  phis  d^ph* 
rab/e,  on  account  of  bis  being  in  a  strange  country,  without  good  maps,  and 
without  sure  guides,  says,  "  nothing  can  exculpate  him  for  having  termi- 
nated^ so  to  speak,  Uie  battle  of  Borodino  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  p.  m., 
at  a  moment  when  new  efforts  on  his  part  could  not  have  failed  to  have  de- 
cided Uie  victory  on  his  side." 

We  shall  neither  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  nor  the  parsiut  of 
diem  by  the  French,  to  Moscow.  The  reader  may  now  imagine  all  the  na- 
tive forces  dose  by  the  city,  and  think  of  the  next  steps  which  were  to  be 
decided  upon.  On  the  1st  (ISth)  of  September,  Prince  Kutusof,  althmigh 
determined  to  abandon  Moscow,  called  a  council  of  war,  according  to  Bon- 
tourlin,  merely  ''  with  the  intention  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  having 
decided  to  come  to  the  sad  extremity  but  with  the  advice  of  hia  prin- 
cipal generals.  This  council  was  composed  of  Genoids  Bennigsen,  Barday, 
Doktorof,  Osterman,  Korovnitsin,  and  Yemdlof,  and  the  Quarter- Master- 
General  Toll.  The  Prince,  after  having  exposed  the  state  of  afiUrs,  asked 
each  member  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  following  question :  ''  Ought  we  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  the  position  of  the  army,  or  is  ii  neceamry 
to  evacuate  the  capital  without  a  battle  f"  Barclay  spoke  first,  and  affinned 
that  the  position  was  not  tenable,  and  proposed  to  evacuate  Moscow,  and 
that  the  army  should  retreat  upon  Nigni-Novgorod.  General  Bennigseii, 
supported  by  Doktorof^  maintained  that  the  position  was  sufficiently  strong 
and  that  the  army  ought  there  to  accept  a  new  battle.  General  Korovnitsin, 
although  he  did  not  entertain  the  same  ofunion  as  Bennissen,  with  reaped 
to  the  pretended  goodness  of  the  position  of  Fill,  believed  it  still  to  be  die 
duty  of  the  army  to  make  new  effbrts  before  it  abandoned  the  capital,  and 
proposed  to  mardi  and  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  they  met  him.  Os- 
(erman  and  Yemdlof  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the  latter  observed, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  if  they  had  examined  the  roads  wliich  oo^ 
to  serve  for  offensive  operations.  Colonel  Toll,  having  no  £sith  in  the 
suretv  of  the  position  of  Fili,  proposed  that  the  army  should  make  a  flank 
march  by  lines,  and  by  the  leu,  with  the  design  of  estaUidiing  itself  in  a 
lateral  position,  the  right  at  Vorobeevye,  the  left  between  the  oUL  and  dtt 
new  road  to  Kaluga. 

The  discrepancy  of  these  opinions  gave  the  General-in*diief  all  neeesnry 
ladtude  for  rejecting  advices,  none  of  which  was  absdutdy  exempt  from 
inconveniences.  The  debated  question,  reduced  to  its  most  simple  ex- 
pression, might  be  thus  put,  *'  Is  the  preservation  of  the  army  of  motr 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country  than  that  of  the  capital  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  risk  le  phis  pour 
le  moins/*  It  would  have  been  extremdy  hasardous  to  have  awaited  a  new 
batde,  for  the  Russian  army,  according  to  Colonel  Boutourlin,  encamped 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  90,000  men;  of  wmdi 
number,  only  65,000  were  old,  regular  troops,  and  6,000  Koxika;  the 
rest  were  composed  of  recruits  and  militia :  and  besides,  above  10,000  of 
these  militia  were  not  armed  with  fiisils,  but  only  with  pikes.  To  have 
faced  the  120,000  men  which  Napoleon  had  at  his  orders,  would  have  been 
to  expose  the  army  ''  to  a  too  probable  defeat,  whose  results  would  have 
been  so  much  the  more  fatal,  that  Moscow  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
become  the  grave  of  the  Russian  army,  obliged,  in  its  retreat,  to  defile  across 
the  labyrinm  of  the  streets  of  this  immense  dty." 

Prince  Kutusof  spoke  in  his  turn :  he  considered  that  the  loss  of  Moscow 
was  not  the  loss  of  Russia ;  he  declared  that  he  Uioug^t  at  his  first  duty  to 
preserve  the  armv,  to  approach  the  rdnforcements  which  he  expected, 
and  finally  to  profit  even  by  the  cession  of  the  capital,  in  order  to  tender  the 
enemy  a  snare,  where  his  ruin  would  become  infallible.  In  consequence^ 
he  was  decided  to  abandon  Moscow,  and  to  take  the  road  of  Kddmna.  The 
members  of  the  coundl  of  war  not  having  any  objections  to  offer  against 
the  determination  of  the  General-in-chief,  orders  were  insUndy  forwarded 
to  put  It  in  execution. 

At  three  o'dock  on  die  morning  of  the  «d  (16di)  of  September,  die  camp  of 
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Kli  was  raiaed,  and  the  army  withdrew  by  the  barrier  of  Ddrogomflof.  The 
troops  knew  the  decision  of  the  council  only  on  entering  the  town.  Con- 
sternation spread  among  all  ranks.  "  The  mardi  of  the  army,  though  per- 
formed with  admirable  order,  circumstances  considered,  had  more  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  pompous  funeral  than  the  march  of  an  army.  The  downcast 
countenance  of  the  troops  rendered  it  very  evident  how  much  they  were  af- 
fected by  the  cruel  necessity  of  abandoning  Moscow  to  the  enemy,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  '  the  soul  of  the  Russian  empire ;' 
the  officers  and  soldiers  wept  with  rage  and  with  despair." 

The  army,  after  having  traversed  Moscow,  proceeded  to  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  upon  the  road  to  Koldmna,  and  Prince  Kutuzof  fixed  his  head- 

Soarters  at  Panki.  Colonel  fioutourlin  wishes  his  readers  to  believ#  that 
bis  was  only  a  preparatory  operation  for  the  manceuvre  sublime,  of  trans- 
porting his  army  in  three  marches  into  the  rear  of  the  French,  upon  the 
road  of  Kaluga,  as  will  be  mentioned  by-and-by  ;  but  this  seems  a  very 
dubious  point. 

We  shall  here  pause  for  a  little  on  the  question,  *'  Who  burnt  Moscow  ?" 
Dr  Lyall,  in  his  history  of  the  city,  has  examined  all  the  opinions  of  any 
eonse^ence  upon  this  sulrject,  and  then  stated  it  decidedly  as  his  own  opi- 
nion, that  the  Rnjtsians  themselves  burned  their  ancient  capital.  He  attributes 
the  disavowal  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  to  self-preservation ;  and  calls  the 
report,  that  this  city  was  burned  by  the  French,  a  political  ruse  de  guerre, 
wnich  was  invented  by  those  who  knew  their  country  and  its  people.  The 
truth  of  this  is  admitted  by  Boutourlin,  who  says,  "  Moscou  n'  ayant  com- 
mence a  bruler  qu  'apr^s  I'entr^e  des  Fran^ais,  11  devenait  facile  de  persuader 
an  vulgaire  que  c'etaient  les  ennemis  qui  y  avaient  mis  le  feu."  This  opinion, 
by  exasperating  the  country  people,  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the 
national  war,  which  was  lighted  up  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  In 
another  place  Dr  Lyall  says,  "  It  is  surprising,  however,  after  the  voice  of 
nations  had  prodaimed  the  burning  of  Moscow  a  deed  of  the  most  sublime 
patriotism,  tnat  the  Russians  did  not  frankly  avow  that  the  city  was  im- 
molated by  imperial  mandate.  But  having  once  so  openly  denied  the  act^ 
and  so  furiously  denounced  the  French  as  the  incendaries,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  retract  their  statements,  without  losing  their  credit  for  veracity." 

When  the  same  author  made  the  following  prediction,  we  believe  he  did 
not  expect  to  have  its  truth  so  soon  proved,  as  lias  really  happened,  by  the  dis« 
doaures  made  in  Colonel  Boutourlin's  work.  The  Doctor  says,  "  The  time, 
I  doubt  not,  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Russians  will  claim  all  the  merit 
of  having  offered  Moscow  for  the  general  good;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
world  whI  be  less  inclined  to  laud  the  northern  nation."  In  one  of  the 
above  quotations,  Dr  Lyall  seems  to  imply,  that  Moscow  was  really  burned 
**  Ihf  imperial  mandate  /"  and  in  another  place  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
same  event,  *'  the  naked  truth  will  appear  in  all  her  majesty,  and  unfold  a 
tale  which  will  astonish  die  world."  Colonel  Boutourlin  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  events  connected  with  it. 

^  Some  months  before  the  war,  Count  Rottoptchin  had  been  nominated  Governor- 
General  of  Moscow.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  he  had  succeeded 
in  repressing  the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  populace,  whom  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war  plunged  into  despair.  Less  a  military  man  than  a  zealous  citizen,  he 
bad  believed  in  the  possibility  of  defending  the  town  step  by  step,  and  took  all 
the  necessary  measures  to  inspbe  the  inhabitants  with  the  generous  desire  of  second- 
ing the  eflRn-ts  of  the  army.  The  resolution  of  Prince  Eutusof  to  evacute  Mos- 
cow was  a  tbander<.6troke  to  his  patriotism.  But  even  at  this  moment  he  did  not 
neglect  the  only  means  that  remained  to  him  of  serving  his  country.  Unable  to  do 
ai^  thing  more  for  the  safety  of  the  city  confided  to  his  care,  he  determined  d  utUim 
ser  m  perte  en  la  ruknamt  deflnd  en  comble»  This  project,  worthy  of  a  Scsevola,  was 
ably  executed.  While  the  Russian  troops  were  in  the  city,  fire  could  not  be  set  to  it, 
without  injury  to  theh:  retreat ;  but  combustibles  were  placed  in  many  houses,  and  a 
troop  of  paid  incendiaries  was  spread  throughout  the  city,  directed  by  some  officers  of 
the  old  police  of  Moscow,  who  remained  there  in  disguise.  Count  Rostoptchin  had 
even  uken  the  {urecaution  to  carry  with  him  all  the  fire-engines,  and  other  instru- 
ments for  assistance  at  fires.    These  measures  had  the  deserved  success.** 

VOL.  zv.  iN 
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The  above  citation  we  thought  had  put  the  question  to  rest,  till  reai]in|r 
a  note  referred  to,  which  we  shall  also  translate,  that  the  Colonel  may  teU 
his  own  story.  "  That  which  has  just  been  read,"  says  he,  "  with  respect 
to  the  burning  of  Moscow,  had  been  communicated  to  Count  Rostoptchin  by 
the  author,  of  whom  he  had  asked  to  see  the  memoirs  selected  to  serve  as  the 
outline  of  this  work.  The  Count  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  dis- 
posed to  Ma  verity  *,  for  he  sent  back  these  memoirs  without  having  made 
the  smallest  obiection  to  them.  How  foresee,  after  this,  that,  ten  years  later, 
he  would  behold  things  under  a  different  aspect,  and  would  think  it  d  pro- 
pos  to  publish  cctte  veritS  ?  One  would  have  mauvuise  grace  in  not  believing 
a  man,  who,  by  a  generous  but  tardy  generosity,  deprives  Himself  of  the  ci- 
vic crown,  in  order  to  throw  himself  among  the  crowd;  yet,  on  the  other  side, 
!es  renseignements  tes  plus  positifi  do  not  allow  the  author  to  doubt  that 
the  incendie  of  Moscow  was  not  prepared  and  executed  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities. There  does  not  therefore  remain  any  other  means  of  reconciling 
such  different  versions  but  by  supposing  that  Count  Rostoptchin  had  at  this 
epoch  sous  ses  ordres,  quelque  personwigt  a  grand  caraciSre  out  agissait  d 
son  insfu.  The  author,  resting  upon  this  opinion,  has  not  tnougnt  it  his 
duty  to  make  any  change  iti  the  text,  since  the  facts  are  there  recorded  with 
accuracy.  He  contents  him'self  with  merely  forewarning  his  readers,  that 
thev  ought  to  ascribe  to  the  personage  in  question  the  eulogies  so  uiyustly 
lavished  on  Mons,  le  Comte :"  and  in  all  justice,  he  should  have  added, 
with  extricating  him  from  the  load  of  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  uDon  him, 
for  having  dup^  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  by  false  hopes,  wnich  oe  him- 
self knew  to  be  futile;  for  now  it  appears  that  the  fate  of  Moscow  took  him 
by  surprise,  and  that  in  reality  he  wished  to  defend  that  city. 

We  nope  the  Count  will  be  induced  again  to  take  up  his  pen  and  defend 
himself,  and  suffer  the  truth  to  be  made  known,  as  the  drift  of  his  pamph- 
let seems  to  be  to  prove  that  the  French  were  the  incendiaries  of  Moscow. 
If  he  does  not  comply  with  such  a  suggestion,  the  Colonel  would  oblige  the 
world  by  publishing  a  few  more  particulars  abaut  the  personnagc  a  grand 
caracthe,  and  by  favouring  the  world  with  his  name. 

In  page  IS22,  Vol.  11.  the  Colonel  says,  *'  The  energetic  man,  who  armed 
himself  with  the  torch  to  destroy  Moscow,  only  followed  a  duty  dictated  by 
the  nation,  and  of  which  it  had  already  given  examples ;"  alluding  to  the 
inhabitants  burning  their  villages,  &c.  But  still  we  are  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  individuality  of  this  homme  energioue. 

The  masterly  retreat  of  the  Russians,  nrst  by  way  of  Kolomna,  and  after- 
wards by  the  road  of  Tula  as  far  as  Tariitioa — all  the  movements  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  French  army — and  the  account  of  the  skirmishes 
and  the  partial  engagements,  form  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  Fifth 
Chapter.  In  a  short  supplement  to  it  he  says,  that  Napoleon,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Moscow,  attained  the  object  he  httd  had  in  view  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities ;  but  that  this  object,  badly  calculated,  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected.  He  again  blames  fa  vieeuse 
ligne  of  operations  followed  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Borodino  ;  ai^ 
says,  that  he  should  have  changed  his  direction,  in  parting  from  Mqjaisk, 
and  passed  rapidly  by  Verea  to  Podolsk  upon  the  Tula  road,  which  he  after- 
wards ought  to  have  followed  to  Moscow,  and  to  have  entered  by  the  Ser- 
puchof  barrier.  "  By  this  manoeuvre  he  would  have  completely  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  Russian  army  with  the  provinces 
of  the  south,  and  would  have  forced  it  to  execute  a  precipitate  retreat  upon 
the  road  of  Vladimir,  where  it  would  have  found  itself  in  an  isolated  state, 
which  it  would  not  have  readily  recovered."  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  Buonaparte  was  a  stranger  in  the  country  ;  and,  besides,  ne  seems  to 
have  believed,  that  when  Moscow  was  captured  all  was  gained.  Neither 
the  burning  of  that  city,  nor  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  in  his  resr,  nor 

•  Thl«  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Count  at  Paris,  nnder  the  title 
"  La  Verity  tur  V  Incendie  de  Moscou^**  in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  having 
burned  Moscow  upon  the  French  :  a  most  extraordinary  procedure  in  him ! 
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the  havoc  made  by  the  elements  among  his  troops,  nor  his  disastrous  re- 
treat,  were  then  foreseen ;  they  were  in  futurity.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  reason  well,  after  the  decisions  of  time. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Boutourlin,  in  the  compliment  he  pays  to  Kuttisof, 
in  the  following  sentence :  *"  Prince  Kutusof  ably  profited  by  the  error  of  his 
enemy :  the  manoeuvres  which  transported  the  Russian  army  first  upon  the 
road  of  Koldmno,  and  then  upon  that  of  Kaluga,  (in  which  town  there 
were  great  magazines,)  were  learned  miliury  combinations,  which  assured 
the  safety  of  Russia,  by  preparing  inevitable  ruin  to  the  still  formidable 
legions  of  the  £mperor  of  the  French."  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Cathcart. 

The  author  leaves  the  grand  armies  in  their  positions,  in  order  to  inform 
118  what  was  going  on  upon  the  Dvina  and  the  Danube. 

As  we  have  formerly  seen,  on  the  2Uh  of  July,  (5th  of  August,)  Count 
Wittgenstein  had  placed  himself  at  Pokaevtsi  with  about  25,000  men  ;  to 
'which  must  be  added  a  brigade  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  of  3,700  men, 
which  he  found  at  Dunaburg.  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  formed  the  ex» 
treme  left  of  the  French,  proceeded  towards  Riga ;  and  with  the  division  of 
Grandjean,  he  himself  went  to  Yakobstadt.  General  Grawert,  with  the 
Prussian  auxiliary  corps,  which  made  part  of  the  army  of  Maedonald,  oc- 
cupied Mittau,  Bausk,  and  the  posts  of  Draken  and  Ranken.  The  Russian 
troops  which  occupied  Courland  retreated  upon  Riga,  but  General  Essen, 
who  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  corps  destined  for  the  defence 
of  Riga  and  Dunamunde,  believed  it  his  duty  to  make  an  attempt  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  the  field,  which,  after  some  skirmishing,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  He  therefore  retreated,  declared  Riga  to  be  in  a  state  of 
'  siege,  and  causetl  ite  suburbs  to  be  burned. 

Nevertheless,  the  £mperor  Napoleon,  seeing  that  Marshal  Maedonald 
alone  was  not  in  a  state  to  cover  tne  long  line  of  operations  of  the  French 
army,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  corps  of  Oudinot  in  the  environs  of 
Polotsk,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  himself  to  that  of  Wittgenstein, 
whom  he  was  not  only  to  hold  in  check,  but  even  endeavour  to  beat,  so  as 
to  push  forward  upon  Petersburgh,  while  Napoleon,  with  the  mass  of  his 
forces,  marched  upon  Moscow. 

Wittgenstein  had  now  to  oppose,  or  play  between,  two  armies,  one  on  his 
left  and  the  other  on  his  rignt.     The  corps  of  Oudinot  crossed  the  Dvina 
at  Dissna,  and  advanced  to  Polduk,  toward  Sebeje,  while  Maedonald  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  Dvina  at  Yakobsudt ;  so  that  the  two  armies  appeared  to 
be  pushing  forward  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  Russian  corps,  with 
a  view  of  forming  a  junction  in  its  rear,  in  the  environs  of  Lutsin,  and  thus 
cutting  oflT  Wittgenstein's  communication  with  Petersburgh.     Of  course  it 
was  the  grand  object  of  Count  Wittgenstein  to  prevent  this  operation ;  for 
which  purpose  he  determined  to  atuck  the  French  corps  in  deuil.     Ou* 
dinoi's  force  is  said  by  Colonel  Boutourlin  to  have  been  superior  alone  to 
Wittgenstein's ;  and  he  also  states,   that  the  French  General  had  received 
enters  to  act  separately  against  the  Russians.     By  the  opinion  of  a  council 
of  war,  it  was  resolved  that  the  French  should  be  attocked.     Both  armies 
moved  upon  Kliastitsi,  which  became  the  scene  of  the  contest,  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  July,  (the  Slst  of  August  ana  1st  of  September.)   The  Russians 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  French  were  necessitated  to  retreat.    On  the 
20th,  General  Kulnef,  contrary  to  his  orders,  crossed  the  Drissa  in  pursuit 
of  the  French,  and,  elated  with  his  success  in  having  overcome  their  rear- 
ffuard,  he  atucked  Oudinot's  corps,  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  and  sacrificed 
bis  life  to  his  temerity,  having  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  he  endea- 
voured to  cover  the  retreat  with  a  regiment  of  hussars.     The  same  line  of 
conduct  was  followed  by  General  Verdier,  who  had  been  ordered  to  pursue 
the  Russians.     In  his  turn,  carried  away  by  sucess,  he  hurried  forwards  in 
presence  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  Russians,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  completely  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat.    In  an  attack  which  Count 
Wittgenstein  himself  conducted,  he  received  un  corp  defm  upon  the  head : 
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he,  however,  caused  himself  to  be  dressed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  < 
tinued  his  operations. 

*'  The  operations  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  July,  (30th,  31st  of  July, 
and  Ist  of  August,)  cost  the  French  nearly  10,000  men  hors  de  combat,  oi 
whom  nearly  3,000  were  prisoners.  Our  loss  amounted  to  4,300  men  killed^ 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  victory,  which,  according  to  the  last  leaalKy 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  was  of  so  much  the  greater  impoit- 
ance,  as  it  entirely  overthrew  the  projects  which  Oudinot  had  fomied 
against  Petersburgh."  Count  Wittgenstein  was  rewarded  by  the  great 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Greorge,  of  the  second  class ;  and  was  also  gnnted 
an  annual  pension  of  12,000  roubles,  and,  after  his  death,  in  reveraioii  to 
his  spouse. ' 

Napoleon  having  heard  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle  at  of  Kliastitai^ 
sent  the  Bavarian  corps  of  Saint-Cyr  to  reinforce  Oudinot  This  General, 
assured  of  his  approaching  assistance,  advanced  from  Polotsk  before  the  ar« 
rival  of  Saint-Cyr. 

On  the  29th  of  July  (10th  of  Au^st)  the  Russian  troops  moved  for- 
ward  to  oppose  the  French,  and  Wittgenstein  finding  himself  much  In- 
commoded by  his  wound,  confided  the  attack  which  he  meditated  to  Major* 
General  Dauvray.  The  battle  of  Svolna  followed,  and  the  French  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  300  prisoners : 
the  Russians  had  700  men  hors  de  combat. 

Oudinot  having  heard  that  Saint-Cyr  was  near  Poldtsk,  did  not  think  of 
accepting  a  genem  battle  before  being  joined  by  his  reinforoeroent,  and  re* 
treated  to  that  town. 

On  the  2d  (1 4th)  of  August,  Wittgenstein,  having  recovered  firom  his 
wound,  resumed  the  command,  and  instantly  made  dispositions  to  continue 
the  offensive,  with  only  about  20,000  men. 

Oudinot,  now  joined  bv  Saint-Cyr,  resolved  to  await  the  Russians  in  the 
plain  before  Poldtsk,  with  a  combined  force  of  nearly  45,000  combatants*; 
but  allowing  they  did  not  exceed  35,000,  this  was  a  great  superiority  over 
the  force  of  the  Russians.  The  battle  of  Poldtsk  now  took  place,  and  al* 
though  the  Russian  troops  sustained  themselves  with  honour  on  all  points!, 
yet  Wittgenstein,  remarking  the  great  superiority  of  force  which  the  enemy 
deployed  against  him,  thought  proper  to  continue  his  retreat  behind  the 
Drissa.  In  this  battle  the  French  lost  two  cannons,  nearly  500  prisoners,  and 
more  than  2,000  men  hors  de  combat :  four  Generals  \rere  wounded,  two  of 
whom  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  likewise 
above  2,000  men :  three  Generals  were  wounded,  and  seven  oannona  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Some  minor  a£Eairs  succeeded. 

On  the  nth  (23d)  of  August,  Wittgenstein  transported  his  head- quarters 
to  Sokolitchi-Tchita.  Saint-Cyr  caused  Poldtsk  to  be  fortified,  and  the 
Russians  also  worked  at  the  fortifications  of  Sebeje,  where  Wittgenstdn 
proposed  to  place  his  depots,  magazines,  &c  :  the  two  parties  having  fel^ 
that,  being  occupied  only  with  secondary  operations,  it  was  not  thdr  interest 
to  undertake  hazardous  enterprizes,  which  could  have  no  great  in^^ifiMy 
upon  the  general  sUte  of  the  war,  and  that  they  should  limit  themselves  to 
maintaining  the  line  which  they  guarded,  till  the  decision  of  the  ffl™r^«ga 
between  the  two  great  amlies. 

Upon  the  lower  Dvina,  Macdcnald,  apprised  of  the  destruction  of  the 
works  at  Dunaburg,  gave  orders  that  this  place  should  be  abandoned.  The 
brigade  of  Ricard,  which  had  been  there,  took  up  a  position  at  Jeaeroc,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  pushing  forward  parties  toward  Wilna:  the. 
troops  which  formed  Macdonald  s  right  wing  approached  Yakobstadt,  while 
the  Prussian  corps,  occupying  Mittau  and  its  neighbourhood,  observed  Riga. 

C7b  be  concluded  in  our  nexUj 


*  So  says  Boutourlin ;  bat  his  editors  assert  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  coailMtaiiti 
ho^tiuirjfW?^  to  ^  P«*cnt,  lay  fai  the  villages  of  Lithuania,  or  in  the  mistiable 
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"  Ofaf  flatter*d  fool  I 
8ee  what  thy  godhead's  oome  tor 

^_^^        Tragedy  of  VatenUniam 

Kero.^-'  Tig€Wnu$,^^McUUut,^g€natM  t . 


SCEKE  I. 

AhailimihePaiaee^withafiatttetouf. 

Tig, — Peace  I  Caesar  speaks. 
iVmx.— In  arms  !  well,  let  them  6ght ; 

the  Thans  warrM 
Against  their  kinsman,  Jove — and  have 

we  not 
A  godhead  of  our  own  ?— Oar  brother 

gods 
Alnst  fight  our  battles  1   But  this  rebel 

slave-^ 
This  Julius  Vindex,  like  the  Phrygian 

Marajas 
Wbojeer*d  H/perioh*s  music,  scoflQi  at 

ours. 
Chimrgeon  PlMBbos,  help !  Thy  righteous 

knife 
Fli^'d  off  the  satyr's  hide,  and  thoo  shalt 

give 
This  Vindex  to  our  hand,  while  we  our- 

selves, 
Like  thee,  will  play  the  executioner* 
He  shall  not  *scape  us,  as  the  wealthy 

pedant 
And  the  mad  poet  did.     Good  brother 

8^ 
Kind  Phcebus,  help  ns,  e)se  we*ll  nee  thee 

worse 
Than  Caius  CsDsar,  Great  Caligula, 
Our  houourM  uncle,  did  I  Tliine  effigy, 
Which  looks  so  proud,  and  gazes  on  the 

shaft 
That  slew  the  Python,  shall  be  scourged 

with  rods, 
Tni  the  Greek  marble  bleed.    Yea*  we 

wUl  bind  thee 
With  seven-fold  duiins,  break  off  thy 

taper  joints. 
And  cast  thy  headless  and  thy  sensekss 

trunk 
Into  the  Tiber,  there  to  sink  or  swim. 
As  suits  thee  best  1 

Ui  Senaior.'-^A  god  !  a  present  god  I 
We  thank  thee,  Ciesar,  that  thy  potent 

rage 
Shook  not  the  golden  palace,  nor  brought 

down 
High  heaven's  round  canopy  ! 

JST^rou-Thou  worthy  slave ! 
That  we  can  do,  and  mora.    It  was  a 

prank 


Of  thundering  Jove,  the  Cretan  driveller, 

sung 
By  blind  old  Homer.     Tigellinus,  say, 
What  was*t  jco.  saw  beside  the  Appian 

road. 
Before  we  enter'4  Rome  f 

Tig.^Grtai  Caesar  I  I  remark*d 
Upon  the  right  an  ancient  sepulchre 
Of  some  dead  Roman  warrior.   On  its  top 
W^e  set  two  statues— one  an   armed 

knight, 
A  Gaulish  chief  the  other.  But  our  Roman 
AdiievM  the  victory,  and  in  triumph 

dragg*d 
His  savage  and  reluctant  enemy 
Fast  by  the  hair^ 

JVtfTO.— Hold,  hold !  we  are  the  knight. 
And  Vindex  is  the  Gaul !  so  we  explain 
The  omen.    Let  us  think.    Our  former 

ways 
Of  death  are  stale.  Our  Mauritanian  beasts 
Are  gorged  with  Roman  carrion,  till  they 

loathe 
The  flesh  of  men.    And  since  our  holo- 


Of  Christian  dogs,  the  price  of  wood  ex- 
ceeds 

Our  poor  exchequer.     And  Locusta  says. 

That  now  the  drugs  of  Pontic  Mithridate 

Have  grown  so  common,  that  your  Ro- 
man lord 

Quail^  his  FalemiaKi  ftom  a  temperM  cup ; 

And  racks  his  brain  for  tests  and  anti- 
dotes 

Of  poison.     Sister  Ate !  unto  thee 

This  Vindex  shaU  be  ofl^*d.   We  would 
have 

A  new,  new  mode  of  killing;    We  decree 

This  golden  pup  to  him  that  shall  invent 

A  signal  way  of  torture.— —Hush  1  not 
now, 

For  we  would  sup.    This  shall  be  made 
the  subject 

Of  rooming  council.    Now  we  mean  to 
shew  you 

Our  water-musiD-« 

(Enter  a  Messenger,) 
Why  faitrude  you  here  ?  (to  Mm  J 

Whence  come  you  to  disturb  us  now  ? 
Away  I 

We  cannot  hear  your  tale.    O  letters  1 
letters! 


•  Our  **  Dramatic  Sketch**  makes  no  pretension  to  historical  accuracy.  Vindex 
was  dead  befixe  Galba  revdtad.  Galba  was  not  at  Rome,  or  even  iA  Italy,  At  the 
time  of  Ncro*8  death. 
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Vindex  is  dead,  mayhap.     'Tls  a  broad 

seal^ 
The  legend  Venus  Victrix.  Lucky  6inen  ! 
We  read   it  now — it  serves  as  dainty 

sauce 
To  our  good  supper— 

(reads)  May  a  C8esar*s  curse 
Wither  the  hand  which  wrote  this  !  But 

we  laugh. 
And  tear  the  hatefiil  scroll,  and  scatter  it 
Thus  to  the  winds !  thus— thus. 

(hefainfe.) 
MeteUus, — Speak  out !  he  hears  not. 
I  knew  of  this  before,  but  spoke  not  of  it. 
My  head  went  else.  That  torn  epistle  tells 
That  Galba*fl  joined  with  Vindex. 

1st  Senator Then  good-night 

To  Csesar^s  empire.     What  a  somersault 
His  falling  godship  made  ! 

id  Senator, — When  he  was  thrown 
Out  of  his  bauble  chariot  with  ten  horses 
At  the  Olympic  Games,  it  was  not  half 
So  fair  a  fall.     See,  he  has  broke  in  pieces 
The  two  Homeric  vases,  which  god  Clau* 

dius 
Bought  at  so  vast  a  price,  and  used  to 

quaff 
His  Masidc  from,  till  his  Silenus  eyes 
Fix*d  in  his  head. 

let  Senator^ — Hush,  this  may  cost  us 

dear— 
For  he  revives,  methinks. 
Meieliut. — How  fares  great  Caesar? 
Nero^  (rising.) — Ha  I  what  are  these? 

you  with  the  myrtle  wreaths 
Are  named  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius. 
I  know  ye  well,  and  ye  have  murd*rou8 

falchions 
Hid  in  that  leafy  screen!    Come,  close 

the  curtains. 
For  we  have  orders  touching  Cassias 

Chereo, 
Who  means  to  slay  us.    Treason — trea- 
son— treason  ! 
Will  no  one  help  us  ? 

ri^/i«M#— Cassius  Cherea  I 
We  know  htm  not.     The  man  who  bore 

that  name 
Slew  Caius  Csesar,  and  was  thence  pro- 

scrib*d 
By  Divus  Claudius. 

JViffro. — You  are  right ;  we  rave. 
Where's  my  imperial  wreath  ?    My  Ty. 

rian  robe 
Is  torn  to  shreds,  and  my  gemm'd  brace- 
lets fkllen 
Among  the  dust.     Away !  methinks  Pve 

dream*d 
Some  hideous  dream.     What  means  that 

scauer'd  feast— 
Those  broken  vases,  and  that  tablet  torn  ? 
Alas  f  I  know  it  all — and  I  must  take 
Some  signal  means  of  vengeance.     I  will 

hie  roe 
Unto  the  cursed  Senate— smite  them  all 
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With  thb  almighty  band — and  strew  the 

pavement 
With  their  disseverM   limbs.    ^No  I  we 

will  ask 
The  Senate  to  a  feast,  which  friend  Lo- 

custa 
Has  cookM  before  they  eat.      This  were 

indeed- 
A  master-stroke.  I  would  I  saw  them  aU 
Gasping  and  blackening  on  their  festive 

couches, 
Like  the  dead  Ptolomies  whom  once  I 

saw 
Embalm'd  at  HeUo|K>lis ! 
The  mushroom  mess  of  Divus  Clandios 

were 
But  a  mere  type  of  this.  No  !  better  still ; 
Turn  in  our  Afric  lions,  lock  the  doors* 
While   the    kind   monsters    flesh   tbdr 

hungry  fengs 
In  senatorial  vitals — steep  their  manes 
In  proud  Patrician  gore.    It  were  a  sight 
Worth  half  a  lifetime Hark  !  I  heard 

a  noise ! 
Again !  again  !  Vindex  and  Galba  come 
With  their    Iberian  cohorts,    and  their 

hordes 
Of  big-boned  Gauls.    They  shout — their 

brazen  throats 
Cry  Nero!  Nero!  Guard  the  gate !  It 

shakes — 
It  totters.     Let  them  enter — we  will  sell 
Our  lives  most  dearly.     Here,  good  Tl- 

gellinus. 
Give  me  my  dagger. 

TigellinuM. — Ccesar,  *tis  your  ears 
That  cozen  you. 

Nero. — O  liar— traitor — slave ! 
Are  you  leagued  with  them  too  ? 

(he  triet  to  draw  the  dagger,) 
Alas  !  it  sticks 
Fast  to  the  scabbard,  and  my  utmost  force 
Cannot  unsheathe  it. 

TigelHnuM, — Kay,  'tis  silence  now : 
There's  no  one  at  the  gate. 

Nero, — Aye  !  'tis  the  pause 
That  doth  precede  the  earthquake !  we 

are  weak 
And    faint — Assemble    our    Praetorian 

guard 
Within  there ;  and  let  triple  guards  be 

placed 
At  every  avenue.    We  fain  would  deep. 

Farewell.  [ExeumL 

SCEITE  11. 

The  ServUian  Gardeue, 
Nero, — Bey, 
Nero. — What  I  no  one  here  ?  sore  they 
mistook  my  orders. 
Poor  knaves  f  I  know  they  love  me,  and 

would  lay 
Their  votive  lives  down  at  my  ftet,  to 
save  - 
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Tbdr  god — their  Emperor.     Hoi   who 
waits  within  there  ? 

What  ho  !  who  waits  ?  Will  no  one  an- 
swer me  ? 

Whereas  Tigellinus?  ho ! — the  empty  halls 

Ring  with  my  lonely  voice,  that  seems  to 
sound 

As  emply  as  the  tomb,  or  when  the  shrines 

Echoed  the  violated  vestal^s  cries. 

And  no  one  heard  her  shriek— Well !  I 
must  don 

A  mourning  garb,  and  change  this  lau- 
reate wreath 

For  funeral  ashes,   mount    the    rostral 
pulpit. 

And   with  salt  tears,  and  supplicating 
hands, 

Ciy  out  for  mercy  till  their  hearts  relent ! 

Alas  I  when  Tarquin  pleaded,  all  those- 
hearts 

Bcfus*d  to  melt. — Thou  hast  a  lyre,  my 
boy. 

And  a  soft  voice.— *TwilI  pass  the  dreary 
hours^-. 

Short  let  it 


SONG. 
O  star  of  Rome !  to  thee  we  sing- 
To  thee,  our  god — our  priest — our  king ; 
For  Jove  the  thunderer*s  hands  resign 
His  red  and  lurid  bolts  to  thine. 

Thy  power  the  swarthy  Afrites  own, 
And  Asia  pours  before  thy  throne 
Barbaric  gold  and  starry  gem, 
To  form  my  zodiac  diadem  ! 

JVirro.— Boy,  boy,  that  strain 
-  Was  sung  in  better  days — it  suits  not 

DOW. 

Hast  thou  none  other  ? 

(Shout  at  a  distance.) 
Ah  roe !  what  hideous  clamour  bursts 

so  loud 
Upon  my  startled  ear,  and  apes  Jove*s 

thunders  t 
What^rums  and  timbrels  too !  {MuHc.) 
Go,   boy,  ascend  yon  garden  wall;   its 

trellice 
Gives  you  sure  footing.    Thence  you  may 

observe 
What  these  loud  shouts  portend.    Speak 

out!  WhatisH? 
What  is't  they  do  ? 

Boy. — The  torch-lit  streets  are  throngM 
With  myriads  of  arm*d  men — and  in  the 

midst 
Walks  your  Augustan  legion — I  can  mark 
The  golden  eagle. 

Nero. — Speak  they  of  us  ? — our  name? 
We  can  hear  all. 

Boy. — Within  a  gilded  car 
Rkles  one,  who,  by  his  glittering  panoply 
And  living  laurel,  seems  to  bear  thesute 
That  Erop*ror8  use.     His  face  X  cannot 

see. 
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For  he  holds  out  bis  bands,  and  bows  his 
head 

To  Virile  Fortune*s  statue.     Ah,  it  is — 

'Tis  SSrgius  Galba  ! 

Js'ero. — Sergius  Galba !  why 

Don*t  you  laugh  out — to  see  that  bald  old 
man. 

That  wintry  grey-beard,  style  hiinself  Au- 
gustus, 

And  sit  among  the  gods  ?  You  fool !  the 
gods 

Will  cast  old  Sergius  fVom  thefa:  councils, 
all 

Save  ancient  Saturn.      What  a  jest  it 


How  now — what  else  ? 

Boy. — Alas !  they  doff  their  helmets. 
And  with  their  fidchions  beating  on  their 

shields. 
Salute  him  Caesar !  (Shout.) 

JViero— Say — speak  they  of  us  ? 
Say — or  Til  cast  thee  headlong. 

Boy. — They  cry  out 
Murderer  and  traitor,  and  they  liken  you 
To  Sextus  Tarquin.    Gods !  they  drag  a 

statue 
Which  should  be  yours  along  the  muddy 

streets — 
Drag  by  the  hangman*s  hook. 
Nero  — Vxn  calm.     Speak  on. 
Boy. — The  crowd  increases,— legion 
follows  legion- 
Eagles  on  eagles  throng.     And  now  a 

train 
Of  milk-white  oxen,  with  their  gilded 

horns 
And  crimson  fillets,  seek  the  Capitol — 
One  man  (O  bless  his  honest  heart !)  calls 

out 
Your  name,  and  with  raisM  hands  im-  > 

plores  the  people 
In  your  behalC 

Nero. — How  now — ^how  now  ? 
Boy. — Ah  me  ! 
A  million  stones  sent  by  a  million  hands 
Fly  at  his  bead— alas !  he  tumbles  head- 
long. 
All  brui8*d  and  bleeding,  fh>m  his  gallery; 
And  now  they  rend  him  limb  by  limb— 

and  stick 
The  black  and  quivering  joints  upon  the 

heads 
Of  spear  and  javelin. 

Nero. — There  was  a  time 
When  the  bare  mention  of  a  Csasar'a 

name 
Calm'd  all  these  tumults. 

Boy. — Caesar — Caesar,  fly  ! 
The  Senate  sends  a  message.     I  can  see 
A  herald  with  a  scroll.    The  lictors  bear 
Inverted  fasces.     Fly  to  save  yourself. 
They  come  this  way. 

Nero. — Fly  !  am  I  not  Augustus  ? 
Fly  from  these  rebel  slaves !— ru  seek 
the  house 


d04  TU  Death  oJNtro : 

Of  some  good  fHend,  wbo  owethitftw- 

tunes 
To  what  I  gave  hi».  [ExeunL 

SCEVE  III. 

(PhatnCi  Cottage^  near  Rome,) 

Phaon. — Centurkm. 

Pha^H. — Nay,  blame    roe  not!    He 

went  fh>m  door  to  door 

Bareheaded,  like  a  commou  mendicant. 

He  pray'd— he  knelt— he  wept  j  bat  every 

gate 
Refii8*d  to  open— nay,  they  drove  him 

theace 
With  threats  and  insolU:  I  was  once  his 

slave. 
And  could  not  see  him  so. 

CtfM<«rlo»— Where  is  he  now  ? 
PlMtnu — He  rests  within  our  homely 
chambers,  8tretch^d 
Upon  a  wretched  flock.bed. 
C<rfi/ttrMm.— Who  attends  him  ? 
Phaon, — ^The    eunach  Sporus  and  a 
foreign  slave 
SU  by  his  side,  and,  by  his  own  command. 
Chant  a  barbaric  diige,  like  what  they 

sing 
In  their  own  country,  at  the  obsequies 
Of  a  Bitbynian  king.     His  slaves  relate 
Strange  misadventurte    and    prodigious 


a  Dramatic  Skekh. 
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Whidi  happen*d  in  his  flight.    The  city 

gates 
Were    hardly    passM,  when   elemenUl 

flames 
Blaz*d  fhmi  the  rack.    The  pale  blue 

bolthiss*dby 
His  feted  head,  aod  scatliM  the  SM^ed 

stem 
Of  an  old  gnarled  oak-tree,  that  had  stood 
Since  good  Evander*s  reign.    An  earth- 
quake next 
Made  tower  and  temple  rock.  The  stately 

tomb. 
Where  slumber  his  patridan  ancestors. 
Burst  its  vast  braxen  gates,  and  from  its 

womb 
Breath*d  a  portentous  groan,  while   a 

stem  voice 
Was  heard  to  call  his  name.  The  Tiber  ran 
Back  t*  its  source.  The  hidf-extinguished 

sun 
Grew  blood-red,  and  upon  that  naked 

head, 
That  once  did  lord  it  over  east  and  west, 
A  haO-shower  8tream*d  *— — .But  Nero 

comes— Hweie  fit 
We  should  retire. 


C«fi<tf  rioik— Can  that  be  be  f 

So  fallen— so  feded  now ! 

[Bsenmi  P.  mud  C. 
Center  Nero^  Sponu^  and  Staves.) 
Nero, — So— omen  heap*d  on  omen- 
prodigy 

On  prodigy.     I  see  U  all.     The  goda 

Are  jealous  of  my  glory,  and  conspire 

To  rob  meof  it.     Oyou  Roman  fools  ! 

And  have  you  left  your  god  to  die  ?  Ye 
said 

I  was  etemaL    You  are  weary  now. 

And  I  again  am  mortal.    Hie  yon  henoe 

Unto    your   new  Augustus— with    aoft 
tongues 

And  supple  knees — Whence,  hence,  and 
greet  him  well ! 

Applaud  him  fbr  a  season — when  you're 
tired. 

Kill  him  as  you  did  me  !— 

Wbo  weeps  fbr    Nero  ncnr?— What! 
none  but  Sporus  P 

Thou,  Sporus — thou — my  slave— my  vic- 
tim— ^thou 

My  laughing-stock !    Poor  boy,  whose 
life  I  hold 

To  be  a  mirade.    That  life  is  dieap. 

For  thou  luist  nou^t  to  live  Ibr — take 
this  poniard — 

(Start  not)— and  kiU  thysdi:     I   need 
thee,  Sporus* 

Toh^raldmetoPluto'sEeaUD.     Go,  tdt 
them 

That  Nero    follows  next.    But   this  is 
trifling ; 

I  need  not  play  the  coward. 

(Re-enter  Phaon  and  Centmion.) 
Well,  you  come  (to  them  J 

Straight  from  the  Senate— speak,  what 
news — what  say  they  ? 
Ceniurion, — Senate  and  people,  with 
one  common  voice. 

They  have  condemned  you, 

Ar^o.^How— condemn*d-jeondemn*4 ! 

CondemnM  to  what  ? 
Centurion.'^Read  here. 

fgivei  a  pester  and  exit,) 
JVffO.— What  loyal  stuff 

Is  this  ?  ''  For  sundry  erhnes  amd  mis- 
demeanours 

Of  heinous  sort^^  (a  good  preamble  this !) 

«*  VFhereas  he  firced  a  vesiat  virgin^ 
slew 

The    young  Britamdcusy  the   empires 
heir^ 

Compassed  his  mother's  deaih^ — 

Gods,  grant  me  patience !  O  the  wondrous 
knowledge 


*  Sol  quocpie  meesta  dedit  tantae  praesagia  mortis, 
Lugenti  similem,  roadida  nunc  Iride  dnctum. 
Nunc  caput  obscure  tectum  femigine  Solem 
Attoniti  videre  homines  |  pecudesque  locutse. 
Destituere  amnes  cursum  ;  terrsMiue  cavemas 
Spiritus  erumpens  detexerat.  Thomas  May, 
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Of  tills  wiae  SeiiAte !  ^  Doom  Mm,  as  a  Aye*  do  your  wont ! 

TO  dl^death,  which  Great  Pumcoh  '  C They  attempt  to  hind  up  hU  wound.  J 
Decreed  to  traUore.**    Soj,  what  death  Is         Away,  this  is  no  kindneos  f 

that  ?  Hence  with  thy  doak  I  Aw^  I  it  is  too 
PAoonk—I  must  not  teU  3roa.  late-* 

i^rro— Ah !  I  do  remember  This  your  fidelity  \~..^Dies.) 
A  painted  Ubiet  in  the  Capitol ;  Centurion. — Thanks  to  the  gradoas 

A  fiither  sat  in  judgment,  with  a  stem,  gods !  his  sacred  blood 

Unbending  aspect.     Two  pale,  bleeding  Rests  not  on  us.     Even  Sergius  Galba 

youths  wept 

Died  at  his  feet — ^their  naked  bodies  torn  With  bitter  grief,  when  forced  to  sign 
With  murderous  rods.      O  how    they  the  mandate 

seem*d  to  ^f^the  !  Which  doom*d  this  man  to  die.     How 
*Twas  Junius  and  his  sons*  and  they  stern  and  fierce 

were  tiaiton-.  Those  unclosM  eyes,  projecting  from  their 


So  Bonfans  told  me. 

Phaon,  thrust  this  dagger  And  haughty  lids !  A  Csesar*s  high  ooni* 
Into  my  throati  ■  come,  thrust  it  homOi—  mand 

thy  band  Ste  on  his  maiUe  front    Let  no  rude 
Tumbles— So    so        Now  lat  the  Semite  hand 

thunder  Pollute  his  corse    but    let  us  bear  it 
Decree  upon  decree.    I  heed  them  not.  hence 

Enter  Centurion.  To  honourable  buriaL     He  must  he 

Now,  iHend^  go  tell  the  Senate  I've  es-  With  his  great  fiuhers,  the  Domitii. 

caped  them.^^/'ff  A^)  W.  W. 


BVSNT0AL  DI0V8K  OF  WAE— CAUSBf  OF  WAR. 

C  Continued  from  page  Ski.  J 
BdokJI. 

Wars  peculiar  to  the  several  Stages  of  Civilization. 

PrelinUnary  Observations. 

Trs  causes  of  wtra  may  be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  primttf 
«nd  seeondary. 

The  primary  causes  are, 

Istf  Local  and  casual  ctrcumstancesy  which,  in  times  of  defective  refine- 
ment, and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  mistaken  notions  of  policy,  affbrd 
ooeasions  for  the  infliction  of  mutwd  iiguries,  and  die  partial  regulation  of 
opposite  interests. 

Si,  The  exerdse  of  disordered  passions,  more  especially  incident  to  man 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  which  ei^^ly  seise  on  the  occasions  thus  afibrded 
for  their  mischievous  gratification. 

It  is  already  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  operation  of  both  these  causes 
nay  be  considerably  checked,  if  not  altogeth^  prevented,  by  the  concur- 
ranoe  of  those  droumstances  which  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  the  human 
miad,  as  particularly  pointed  out  in  our  obseiVations  on  the  bicker  stages 
of  dviHsation.  This  part  of  the  snb|)ect  requires,  therefore,  no  further  il* 
lostsation ;  but  of  Uie  secondary  causes  of  war,  which  ma3r  be  subdivided 
into  areneral  and  pmrttcular,  a  somewhat  more  detailed  notice  is  neeessanr^ 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  estimate  with  the  greater  accuracy  in  the  succeed* 
iagbook,  the  probability  of  their  ultimate  cessation. 

What  we  understand  by  the  partieuiar  secondarv  causes  are  the  various 
circumstances,  infinite  in  number  and  in  their  shaoes  of  diflference,  which 
are  the  imme^te  apparent  occasions  for  contention  between  detached  com- 
munities or  nations.  Their  minute  investigation  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  ordinary  politician,  and  their  record  forms  the  business  of  the  historian : 
they  can  find  no  place  in  the  confined  pages  of  a  philosophical  treatise,  which 
must  be  strictly  limited  to  matters  of  a  genend  nature.    Our  inquiry  is 

VOL.  xr.  4  O 
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thus  narroired  by  nn  attention  only  to  the  gen^rai  causes  of  war.  These 
consist  of  the  circumstances  which  have  especial  reference  to  the  ages  of  na- 
tions, not  as  respects  their  duration  comjMu^  with  that  of  others,  but  their 
progress  in  the  march  of  civilization.  Their  nature  will  be  best  understood 
by  stating  them,  in  short,  to  be  those  general  causes  of  wars  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  respective  stages  into  which  we  have  divided  the  order  of  civi- 
lization. It  win  be  readily  perceived,  on  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
the  manners  and  attainments  of  the  people  existing  in  the  several  eras  be- 
ing widely  different  from  each  other,  a  corresponding  difference  must  na- 
turally take  place  in  the  motives  which  impel  them,  separately,  into  so 
serious  and  important  a  situation  as  that  of  a  state  of  wa^rfore.  To  arrive 
at  definite  notions  of  the  nature  of  those  motives,  is  necessary  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in  the  sequel,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  our  duty  to  make  some  attempt  at  the  delineation,  but  without  charging 
ourselves  or  the  reader  with  any  laboured  or  diffusive  discussion  respecting 
them,  which  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe  in  the  outset,  with  respect  to  the  wars, 
or  petty  contests,  between  barbarians,  that  their  causes  are  palpably  too 
single  to  require  any  particular  notice.  Want  and  revenge  are  their  princi- 
pal excitements ;  and  these,  almost  always  unmitigated  by  inducements  of  a 
less  baneful  or  more  generous  character,  will  naturally  continue  to  operate 
until  the  first  advance  made  in  the  process  of  dvilizatioa. 

Chapter  /. 
Wan  in,  the  First  Stage  of  CiviUjuUion. 

A  people  recently  reclaimed  from  the  lawless  habits  of  savage  life  roust 
expect  aisturbance  from  their  still-unawakened  neighbours.  The  fruits 
which  the  earth  has  yielded  to  their  labour  will  frequently  be  attempted  to 
be  wrested  from  them  by  the  vagrant  inhabitants  of  uncultivated  wilds. 
The  necessary  resistance  to  these  inroads  is  the  Justifiable  cause  of  arming 
the  first  adventurers  in  the  career  of  civilization.  War,  in  the  infancy  of 
civilized  society,  being  nothing  more  than  a  struggle  between  the  obstinate 
savage  and  the  Uudable  candidates  for  a  better  destiny,  may,  in  an  enlarged 
view,  be  considered  to  be  generally  beneficial,  rather  than  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  latter :  although  in  no  case  divested  of  its  peculiar  ab- 
horrent circumstances,  it  may  sometimes  act  as  a  salutary  stimulus,  and 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  in  efiecting  the  necessary  union  of  the 
several  detached  members  of  the  improving  community.  The  practice  of 
war,  in  social  combinations  of  a  higher  order,  has  very  generallv  been  at- 
tempted to  b^  justified  as  the  inevitable  result  of  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances ;  but  perhaps  in  no  other  case  than  the  one  here  instanced  can  it, 
with  so  much  appearance  of  truth,  be  recommended  on  the  seote  of 
utility. 

In  the  simple  view  thus  taken,  an  arena  is  marked  out,  which  is  presv- 
mod  to  be  completely  filled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  reckless  community  of 
predatory  savages,  and  on  Uie  other  by  the  first  rude  essayists  in  die  un-> 
tried  labours  and  enjoyments  of  civilization.  Such  a  mode  of  considering 
the  subject  is  best  adapted  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  felt  it  convenient 
to  arrange  it :  it  must  not,  however,  be  omitted  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the 
present  ^;e  of  the  world,  communities  in  the  first  stage  will  be  frequently 
brought  into  hostile  contact  with  a  third  part^,  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  social  improvement.  Wars  arising  from  this  source  will,  in  their  ulti- 
mate consequences,  be  either  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  the  former  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  moral  superiority  against  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  contend.  When  that  superiority  is  but  small,  thev  may 
probably  become  the  victims  of  a  headstrong  and  impolitic  passion  uir  de- 
vastation and  destrucUon,  whereas  in  a  warfare  with  a  highly-civilised 
people,  they  will  have  less  to  dread  from  the  power  than  to  gain  from  the 
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knowledge  and  hamanity  of  their  opponents  *.  In  both  these  cases,  some 
alteration  must  take  place  in  the  order  of  the  several  causes  of  war,  which 
remain  to  be  described  ;  but  to  this  more  complicated  view  we  shall  for- 
bear, for  the  present,  more  particularly  to  advert,  either  in  diis  or  the  sub« 
sequent  stages ;  but  proceed,  generally,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  in  re- 
ference to  the  supposed  progress  of  a  barbarous  community,  uninterrapted 
by  extraordinary  circumstances,  towards  Ae  higher  walks  of  civilized  life. 

Chapter  II, 
Wars  in  fhe  Second  Siage  of  Civilization. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage,  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
have  been  effectually  repulsed,  or  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  example,  and 
at  length  conformed  to  the  manners,  and  imitated  the  pursuits  of  the  early 
settlers.  The  latter  continually  incroach  upon  the  hitherto  uncultivated 
wastes ;  and  their  affidrs  become  more  complicated,  in  proportion  as  their 
numbers  increase,  and  their  boundaries  are  enlarged.  A  luminous  attention 
to  the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  extended  society  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  ajge ;  and  the  integral  state  is  insensibly  split  into  various  pett^  com- 
munities, separated  by  equivocal  land-marks,  but  more  and  more  alienated 
from  each  other,  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

In  this  early  period  of  society,  when  the  general  stock  of  experience  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  error,  of  course,  triumphant,  each  little  state  supposes 
itself  to  be  as  completely  detached  from  its  neighbour  in  interests,  as  if  they 
were  the  separate  occupants  of  distinct  planets.  They  have,  in  their  confined 
apprehension,  nothing  in  fellowship  with  each  other  except  the  air,  and, 

Serhaps,  the  river  which  irrigates  their  common  soiL    Even  the  tutelary 
eity  of  the  one  is  most  generally  a  totally  different  personage  from  that  of 

*  Mach  declamatioD  has  frequently  been  hazarded  by  enthusiastic  writers  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  European  people  upon  the  territories  of  savages.  The  best  jus- 
tification of  which  such  an  act  is  susceptible  may,  we  are  induced  to  hope,  be  dis« 
cemed  after  a  due  Qonsideration  of  the  present  humble,  unassuming  pages.  When 
the  Spaniards  invaded  the  lands  of  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Meauco  and  Peru, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  themselves  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  that  period  of  civilization  which  we  have  characterized  as  the  Fifth  Stage. 
Bigotry,  the  result  of  an  imperfect  introduction  of  Christianity,  avarice,  and  cruelty, 
the  remaining  seeds  of  the  fourth  era,  vitiated  their  character  and  proceedings. 
Thdr  entrance  into  the  new  worid  was  accordingly  portentous  of  mischief  and  ruin 
to  the  unhappy  Aborigines ;  and  the  advantages  eventually  to  result  Arom  the  con- 
tact of  barbarous  tribes  with  a  people  of  superior  attainments,  were  exceedingly 
remote,  and  could  scarcely  be  maintained  by  this  most  ingenious  casuist  of  the  time 
as  compensatory  of  the  immediate  evil.  But  we  must  not  refer  to  sudi  an  instance, 
when  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  similar  act,  (unaocom* 
panied  by  the  same  atrocious  circunutances,)  by  a  people  of  much  higher  attain-, 
ments  than  the  Spaniards  of  that  day.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  their  sixth,  and  near  approximation  towards  their  seventh  tenih  must,: 
ia  their  transactiona,  of  whatever  nature,  with  the  less-cultivated  communities  of 
mankind,  be  the  dispensers  of  unquestionable  blessings.  Who  can  doubt  of  the 
eventual  advantage  to  the  natives  of  tfaeh'  settlements,  eiSbcted  by  these  highly-en- 
dowed  nations  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  or  in  central  America  ?  Some  violence,  al- 
ways to  be  deeply  lamented  and  solicitously  avoided,  may  in  those  cases  be  occasion- 
ally necessary ;  but  in  an  enlarged  view  of  ultimate  consequences,  little  real  and  no 
permanent  injury  or  injustice  will  be  inflicted.  Perhaps  a  Jbreible  Jntroductton  into 
some  of  the  Pagan  kingdoms,  particularly  of  Asia,  will  eventually  be  found  indis- 
pensable, with  a  view  to  an  universal  reformation  of  manners ;  but  it  must -take  place 
im  the  only  time  when  it  can  be  tolerated  upon  enlightened  principles  of  equity,— 
when  the  exalted  attainments  of  the  Reformers  may  fbmish  a  certain  guarantee  of 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  of  their  proposing  to  themselves,  as  the  single  re. 
ward  of  their  enterprise,  an  equal  share  in  that  general  benefit  which  must  result 
from  the  final  expulsion  of  soperstitioD,  ignorance,  and  despotism)  fixnn  the  fiice  of 
the  earth. 
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the  other.  Hence  the  hitter  enmities  hy  which  they  are  mutaftUy  aeta^ed, 
die  fierce  and  hloody  contests  in  which  they  are  continually  engMed,  irotQ 
they  gradoaUy  pass  into  a  more  enlightened  age ;  and  the  several  iaolatcd 
fraternities  become  at  length,  through  the  increasing  inequality  of  thdr  le- 
spective  forces,  consdidated  into  larger  masses,  and  separated  from  each  odier 
by  more  natniid  and  consequently  less  palpaUe  limits. 

The  wMTs  6i  the  first  sti^  are  in  the  earliest  times  almost  entirdy  con- 
fined to  justifiable  conflicts  with  barbarians ;  those  of  the  second  are  the 
first  essays  of  cultivated  communities  in  the  unnatural  employment  of  wast* 
ing  and  destroying  each  other. 

Chapter  III. 
Ware  in  the  Third  Stage  of  CiviUxatioiu 

Hatred  and  ill-formed  notions  of  self-interest  are  the  primary  exdtenwBtt 
of  the  conflicts  of  the  second  stage :  every  individual  member  of  the-  com- 
munity is  hostilely  embarked  in  the  quarrel;  and  the  povreriess  chieftain,  the 
creature  of  the  people,  follows,  instead  of  leading  the  general  impulse.  The 
third  era  introduces  a  new  character :  a  sovereign  or  tyrant  rules  the  des* 
tinies  of  the  enlarged  state. 

A  singular  phenomenon,  in  consequence,  presents  itself  to  the  view  bf  man- 
kind. The  interests  of  a  single  member  oi  the  community  is  separated  from, 
frequently  balances,  and  more  generallv  preponderates  over  the  united  in- 
terests of  all  the  rest.  The  interests  of  a  state  whose  territorial  possessions 
are  already  commensurate  with  its  acquired  means  of  good  government,  de- 
mand repose  and  the  innumerable  benefits  resulting  from  a  long  course  of 
peaceful  communication  with  foreign  powers :  hut  the  great  leviathan,  sated 
vrith  the  unmeasured  enjojrment  of  the  sensual,  as  well  as  the  legidmate 

geasures  of  domesdc  li^,  seeks  to  enhance  his  personal  gratification  by  the 
cddous  acquisidon  of  a  splendid  name,  or  the  plunder  of  the  poasessbns  of 
a  neighbour.  The  people  are  dragged  into  the  field,  under  the  same  exercise 
of  die  faculty  of  voiidon  as  is  alKwed  to  beasts  driven  U>  the  siaiighter* 
house;  and  whilst  they  are  made  the  mechanical  instruments  of  all  the  hor- 
rors which  disgrace  the  age  under  contemplation,  find  themsdves  compeOed, 
by  a  distracdng  fatalitv,  to  squander  their  blood  and  treasure  in  the  hateful 
task  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  fHiture  miserv  for  their  descendants. 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  of  one  or  a  few— whether  the  despodc  Govern- 
ment be  monarchical  or  aristocradcal,  the  result  is  nearly  the  same.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  people  are  deluded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  popular  system,  to  share  in  the  insensate  demand  ion  glory 
apd  extended  dominion ;  but  they  soon  feel,  although  their  ignoraaoe  may 
preclude  their  deeply  refiecdng  upon  the  sensadon,  that,  wbHe  the  pains  at- 
tending the  acquisition  are  all  their  own,  their  remorseless  rassters  are  the 
sole  retainers  of  whatever  gradficadon  may  belong  to  these  quesdooaUe  he* 


The  wars  during  this  period  may  dierefore  be  exdusivdy  attributed  t» 
the  resdessambidon  of  unlettered  despots,  whose  vidous  ineHnadoos  «e 
sufi^red  to  riot  in  all  the  intoxicadon  of  power-^above  the  restrainlof  sodal 
laws,  and  triumphant  over  the  natural  fedhigs  of  humanity. 

Chapter  IV. 
Wars  in  the  Fourth  Stage  of  CivUi:satunu 
Tho  eapriee  and  ambidon  of  princes  continue  to  infiuence  the  condud  ol 
society  ;  but  the  wars  of  the  Fourth  Stage  are  not  chargeable  sddy  to  them* 
The  laws  originatingin  the  third  era,  which  were  at  first  exdonvdy  in* 
tendedtorivetmorefirmly  the  fitters  of  the  people,  by  degrees  encarde  the 
whde  mass  of  the  community,  and  reach  even  the  tyrant  upon  the  throne. 
His  power  becomes  insensiblv  circumscribed,  aldioiu^  still  exorbitant ;  and 
be  18  compelled  to  trust  for  the  attainment  of  his  sinister  ends,  not  to  the  en- 
cTtoes  of  his  uncontrolled  will,  but  to  die  fWly  and  ignorance  of  his  unen- 
lightened subjects. 
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Commercial  enterprise,  the  source  of  much  ultimate  good,  increases  the 
comforts  and  enjojrments,  long  hefore  the  union  of  more  powerful  causes 
has  softened  the  hearts  and  improved  the  understandings  of  men.  Hatred, 
avarice,  and  envy,  are  the  attendants  of  commerce,  untempered  hy  the  correct 
tive  hand  of  pure  religion.  Passion  rages  with  augmented  powers.  The 
arts  and  sciences  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Formidable  engines  and 
potent  navies  extend  the  ravages  of  war.  A  great  part  of  the  population  are 
committed  in  the  responsibility  of  the  awful  scene  of  blood  and  devastadon; 
while  the  politic  sovereign,  resigned  to  his  new  state  of  diminished  splen* 
dour  and  importance,  contents  himself  with  openly  directing,  and  seoreUy 
fomenting  the  stormy  elements. 

Among  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  despotic  power  not  independent  of 
exterior  resources,  must  be  reckoned,  in  the  very  chief  place,  the  establishment 
of  hereditary  dignities  and  offices.  Unquestionably,  no  means  could  have 
been  devised  better  calculated  to  secure  the  usual  ofijects  of  tyranny,  or  of 
perpetuating  the  miseries  which  their  attainment,  equally  with  their  pur- 
suit, never  tails  to  infiict :  none,  certainly,  could  have  possibly  been  discos- 
vered  more  consonant  with  the  natural  pr^udices  of  mankind,  in  ages  of 
imperfect  civilization,  or  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  ruling  powers,  and.  of  ensuring  their  duration  in  times  of 
superior  light. 

Wars  have  been  indebted  to  this  institution  for  much  of  their  ferocity, 
and  many  of  their  horrors.  By  attaching  indelible  marks  of  honour  to  ac- 
tions and  services  which  are  intrinsically  vicious  and  disgraceful  to  our 
nature,  it  has  contributed  to  confound  the  received  notions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and,  by  a  refinement  in  perverted  reasoning  and  conduct,  held  forth 
the  atrocious  crimes  of  cruelty,  murder,  and  robbery,  as  the  praiseworthy 
objects  of  the  highest  class  of  terrestrial  rewards.  Its  regular  establishment 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  fourth  era ;  and  the  causes  of  the  wars  of  that 
and  the  stU>se^uent  times  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated,  without  some 
notice  of  the  singular  combinations  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

Hereditary  rank  was  first  usurped  by  the  familv  of  the  sovereign  ;  it  was 
afterwards,  from  motives  of  policy,  extended  by  them  to  successful  or  for- 
midable warriors ;  and  has,  m  later  times,  been  conceded  to  individuals  of 
other  professions,  distin^shed  either  by  talent  or  fortune. 

To  estimate  the  propnety  of  such  an  institution,  we  have  only  to  inquire 
if  it  could  possibly  have  talcen  its  rise  under  a  more  perfect  system  of  legis- 
lation and  government  than  has  yet  been  experienced^such  a  system,  for 
instance,  as  we  presume  must  prevail  under  the  seventh  stage  of  civilization. 
Among  a  people  then  yet  low  down  in  the  sixth — the  United  States  of  America, 
Boon  after  they  had  established  their  independence,  and  who  may  be  fairly 
adduced  as  a  sample  of  a  nation  considerably  advanced  in  refinement,  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  had  impelled  to  deliberate  upon  the  erection  of  a  new 
system  of  civil  polity,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  strongly  in- 
fluenced, by  the  force  of  example  and  prejudice,  to  comprehend  in  their  plan 
the  institution  (prevailing  almost  universally  in  the  old  governments;  of 
hereditary  ranks,  wholly  failed  of  success.  The  motives  which  led  to  its 
rejection  would,  of  course,  be  still  more  powerful  in  the  era  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  In  a  state  of  things,  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  which 
woidd  be  the  general  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  harmony,  both  in  the  transac- 
tions of  cabinets  and  of  private  life,  united  with  the  establishment  of  cqnal 
laws,  and  the  predominance  of  the  true  religion,  the  warrior,  the  statesman, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  courtier,  the  four  principal  candidates  for  the  perpetual 
possession  in  their  own  person,  and  those  of  their  descendants,  of  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges,  would  be  altogether  bereft  of  grounds  or  occasions  for 
the  estabHshment  of  their  pretensions ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  no 
circumstances  could  lead  to  the  gratuitous  dispensation  of  so  extraordinary, 
and,  in  reference  to  ^e  real  happiness  of  the  individuals  to  partake  of  it,  of 
fo  questionable  a  benefit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  statement  of  all  the  several  adduccable 
arguments  for  producing  the  conviction  that  this  institution  is  essentially 
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the  oflfspring  of  a  semi-barbarous  age.  They  must  be  abondantlj  obriaas 
to  those  who  are  sincerely  disposed  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  least  excose- 
able  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  who  may  be  desirous,  in  their  judgment  of 
the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  of  separating  such  factitious  combinar- 
tions  as  have,  in  unguarded  moments,  been  intruded  upon  the  great  social 
system,  from  those  truly  l^itimate  institutions  which  are  founded  on  the 
basis  of  justice  and  utilitv.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  it  to  be  conceded 
by  every  enl^htened  and  disinterested  mind,  that  the  institution  to  which 
we  allude  is  one  of  unnatural  obowth,  and  which  can  have  no  per- 
manent hold  upon  the  general  constitution  of  society.  A  time  will  arrive 
when  it  will  cease  altogether  to  exist ;  and  the  onlv  questions  are  as  to  the 
period  and  mode  in  which  its  removed  is  most  likely  to  be  affected. 

The  removal  of  an  evil,  which,  however  improperly  introduced^  is  only 
one  in  a  partial  degree,  and  which  although,  in  an  enlarged  view  of  things 
and  events,  it  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance,  is  not  ut« 
terly  subversive  of  the  sounder  principles  upon  which  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity is  founds,  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  produced  by  any  violent 
concussion.  An  attempt  so  to  dispose  of  it  will,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  in£d* 
libly  involve  an  attack  upon  institutions  of  real  utility,  and  cannot,  at  any 
rate,  be  proceeded  in  with  perfect  innocence,  or  without  the  infliction  A 
very  considerable  injustice.  We  ^ne  convinced  that  its  complete  removal 
will  be  postponed  to  times  so  fur  remote  from  our  own,  as  be  included  vnthin 
that  period  which  we  have  designated  as  the  last  sta^  of  civilization ;  but 
considering  the  high  properties  which  must  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
that  desirable  and  splendid  era,  we  believe  that  the  event  in  question  will 
be  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  its  arrival. 

All  violence  being  excluded  from  our  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
practice  of  conferring,  or  of  permitting  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  dignities 
and  offices  is  to  be  made  to  cease,  it  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which, 
in  our  apprehension,  that  event  will  probably  be  produced.  We  conceive 
that  the  process  will  be  gentle  and  gradual  ,*  that,  in  proportion  as  men  ad- 
vance in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  possession  of  exclusive 
privileges  by  a  patrician  order,  whether  as  they  respect  a  real  and  tangible 
property,  or  in  connexion  only  with  opinion  and  feeling,  will  be  so  clearly 
perceived  to  be  essentially  irregular,  impolitic,  and  unjust,  as  to  be  re-de- 
manded, and  by  degrees  surrendered  without  harshness  or  difficulty.  Their 
true  character  will  be  better  appreciated ;  their  possessors  will  at  leMk 
learn  that  their  tendency  is  only  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  unnatural  de- 
vation  above  tlieir  fellows,  without  affording,  in  compensation  for  the  many 
obvious  inconveniences  of  such  a  situation,  any  real  dignity,  securitjr,  or  en- 
loyment ;  and  in  looking  back  to  the  exceeding  difficulty  with  which  th^ 
had  in  early  life  withstood,  or  partially  overcome,  the  temptations  and  al- 
lurements in  which  their  extraordinary  position  had  involved  them,  they 
will  tremble  for  the  happiness  of  their  children  and  more  remote  descen- 
dants, and  at  length  bring  themselves  to  contemplate  with  comfdaoency 
the  only  measure — the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  absurd  and  unnecessary 
tenure — by  which  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  incident  to  their  peculiar 
situation  can  be  effectually  obviated. 

Any  combinations  introduced  into  society,  arising  out  of  a  departure, 
however  apparently  small,  from  the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  possess  a 
necessary  tendency  to  interrupt  that  harmony  in  wnich  alone  its  true  hap- 
piness can  consist,  and  of  diffusing  the  se^s  of  discord  into  its  relations 
with  exterior  states.  Such  has  been  the  case,  in  ways  sufficiendy  obvious, 
with  respect  to  the  institution  to  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  alluded.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  of  fomenting  the  virulence 
of  wars,  rather  than  a  distinct  cause  of  those  wars.  Wars  of  the  fourth 
era,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed,  may  most  properly 
be  considered  as  the  fruits  of  the  vices  of  the  more  wealthy  and  considerable 
part  of  the  people,  under  the  guidance  and  misdirection  of  a  master  rendered 
powerful  by  their  errors,  and  who  i»*opo6es  to  himself,  as  the  sole  object  of 
all  the  miseries  they  inflict,  the  single  gratification  of  his  low-minded  paasioni. 
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At  this  period  (i.  e.  the  fourth  en)  ChristUnity  has  not  yet  interpoeed  to 
enlighten  the  deep  gloom  which  has  settled  over  the  deplorable  scene.  It 
is  perhaps  working  its  silent,  unobtrusive  way  in  the  bosoms  of  a  small,  but 
increasing  portion  of  the  oppressed  population  ;  but  it  is  known  only  to  the 
government,  and  the  lords  of  the  society,  as  an  object  of  contempt  and  per- 
secution. Abuses  of  every  description  are  consequently  at  their  height — 
fostered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  influence  of  a  false  religion,  and  an  inordi- 
nate accession  of  luxury  and  power  on  the  other ;  and  wars  daily  increase 
in  number  and  ferocity,  so  as  at  length  to  threaten,  without  the  special  in- 
tervention x)£  Providence,  to  reduce  society  to  its  original  state  of  barbarism. 

Chapter  F. 
Wars  in  the  Fifth  Stage  of  Civiliiation. 

A  prominent  part  of  our  undertaking  is  to  inculcate  the  inseparable  con- 
nexioD  of  Christianity  with  the  leading  transactions  of  this  life.  We  have 
dsewhere  hasarded  the  assertion,  that  the  world  itself  is  indebted  for  iu 
continued  existence  to  the  mysterious  circumstance  which  rendered  that 
dispensation  consistent  with  the  economy  of  Providence ;  and  we  feel  equally 
assured,  that,  without  its  promulgation  in  the  more  distinct  form  it  assumed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer,  society  would 
never  have  passed  that  barrier  which  we  have  designated  as  the  fourth 
stage  of  civilisation.  Nations  would  have  fluctuated  between  that  and 
die  first  stage — sometimes  have  retrograded  into  absolute  barbarism ;  but 
the  uncontrolled  passions — the  terrific  dissensions  incident  to  a  people  aban- 
doned to  the  resources  of  reason,  assisted  only  by  the  transient  light  of  the 
early  revelation — would  have  efl^ctually  prevented  aU  higher  advances  in 
the  order  of  improvement. 

In  the  present  age,  the  population  of  some  countries  are  still  in  a  state  of 
nature :  others  are  yet  lingering  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  stages 
of  improvement.  But  of  all  the  countries  so  circumstanced,  none  have  yet 
adonted  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  concurrent  suffirage  of  the  migority 
of  tne  people. 

Thb  great  feature  in  the  principle  of  civilization  being  distinctly  under- 
stood, we  are  readily  enabled  to  trace  the  peculiar  causes  of  the  wars  which 
harrass  mankind  subsequently,  as  well  as  prior,  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  In  the  first  stage,  the  contest  is  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
little  that  society  has  then  acquired ;  in  the  second,  to  gratify  a  spirit  of 
petty  rivalry ;  in  the  third,  to  humour  the  caprice  and  ambition  of  an  ig- 
norant and  remorseless  tyrant ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  wildest  passions  are 
phu^  in  conflict  with  each  other,  inflamed  only,  instead  of  being  alleviated, 
by  the  powers  with  which  the  knowledge  acquired  during  a  long  course  of 
enltivation  had  armed  the  human  mind.  Those  passions  threaten  to  be- 
eome  paramount,  and  to  compel  mankind  to  retrace  their  steps,  by  pushing 
them  back  into  the  state  of  darkness  from  which  they  had  emerged  ;  but 
they  are  soon  tempered  and  soothed,  although  not  forcibly  subdued,  by  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  era,  a  great  change  is  eff^ted  in  the 
affiurs  of  Hnen.  The  wars  which  afflicted  and  disgraced  the  antecedent 
period  begin  insensibly  to  lose  a  part  of  their  peculiar  ferocity ;  and  the  la- 
bour of  softening  and  improving  the  heart,  as  well  as  that  of  cultivating  the 
understanding,  is,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  the  process  of  civilization. 
But  the  causes  of  wars  are  yet  far  from  being  extinguished,  although  the  wart 
themselves  are  somewhat  ameliorated  in  chsuracter.  The  stock  of  experience 
is  still  greatly  inadequate  ;  and  prejudices,  instead  of  being  wholly  eradi- 
cated, are,  in  certain  directions,  increased,  in*consequence  of  the  new  position 
in  which  society  finds  itself  placed.  One  effect  of  this  accession  of  preju- 
dice is  to  produce  the  admixture  of  the  true  with  the  false  reli^on.  Hence 
BIGOTRY  becomes  a  principal  agent  in  the  wars  of  the  fifth  period,  to  whicb 
mre  to  be  added,  the  surviving  embers  of  those  peculiar  causes  which  chiefly 
characterized  the  one  it  succeeded. 
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A  philosopher  living  in  the  fifth  neriod,  withoat  the  meaiM  of  ,  , 
the  fortunes  of  his  country  with  tnose  of  one  in  a  more  adTaaoed  atage^ 
would  perhaps,  notwithstanding  its  actually  constituting  the  crisia  of  a  hap- 

Eier  destiny,  observe  few  consolatory  data,  to  relieve  the  gloom  with  whidi 
e  might  be  indined  to  contemplate  the  probable  future  fate  of  society.  He 
would  discern,  indeed,  with  admiration  and  wonder,  many  individMl  ia- 
^stances  of  charity  and  subdued  passion,  to  which  the  world  had  hitbcrto 
been  a  stranger ;  but  the  intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry — the  pride  and  avariee 
of  churchmen — the  wild  excesses  of  ambitious  or  fanatic  sectariana,  wbidi 
followed  in  the  train  of  Christianity,  would,  in  his  estimation,  noore  thaa 
counterbalance  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  new  system.  Bat  the 
eye  of  Omniscience  surveys  this  scene  of  confusion  with  the  calm  aasuraooe 
of  its  eventuadly  settling,  by  the  silent  operation  of  an  irresistible  power, 
into  one  of  order  and  peace.  Christianity  arrested  the  progreas  of  corrop- 
tion,  and  prevented  the  final  subversion  of  the  fabric  which  dvilisaticiii, 
during  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  had  with  so  much  difficulty  erected  ;  bat  in 
the  execution  of  this  important  work,  the  passions  of  mankind  were  neoea- 
sarilv  diverted  from  the  long-accustomed  into  new,  and  consequently  move 
revolting  channels.  Novel -combinations,  errors,  and  crimes,  were  tempo- 
rarily introduced,  and  seemed,  on  a  hasty  view,  to  justify  the  dedamadooa 
of  short-sighted  cavillers :  but  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  misrule,  civilisa- 
tion, under  the  protection  of  its  divine  auxiliary,  enlarged  its  atiidea,  and 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  that  better  and  less  equivocal  state  which  could 
not  fail  trium{)hantly  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  an  overruling  and  ever« 
righteous  Providence. 

Chapter  FI. 
Wars  in  the  Sixth  Stage  of  Civilization* 

The  aixtb  era  opens  with  the  reformation  of  some  of  the  principal  i 
of  Christianity,  or  the  first  important  attempt  to  effect  a  permanent  a  . 
tion  of  the  true  from  the  false  religion.  This  attempt  bong  the  work' of  a 
minority,  necessarily  occasions  contests  and  wars,  the  causes  of  whidi 
might  all  be  traceaUa  to  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  which  waa  their  chief 
.  excitement  in  the  preceding  period,  if  the  secular  policy  which  at  le&gdi 
became  embarked  in  the  dispute  had  not  mingled  with  it  a  large  portion  of 
more  selfish,  and^  perhaps  in  other  respects,  lest  excusable  elements. 

The  da^;er  of  an  eventual  relapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism  might  appear, 
on  a  cursory  consideration,  not  to  have  finally  ceased  at  the  expiration  en  the 
fourth  period.  The  disturbances  of  the  following  era  were  of  so  invetente 
a  description,  as  to  leave,  at  the  end  of  each  paroxysm,  an  inddiUe  impres- 
sion upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  unqoalified  re-estab* 
H^ment  of  the  old  superstition.  Christianity,  less  firmly  supported  by  its 
own  peculiar  and  surpassing  merits,  might  indeed  have  juatly  appeared  onlr 
to  have  sprung  up  for  the  purpose  of  protracting,  through  afew  ages  of  suf- 
fering, the  ultimate  disunion  of  all  society. 

But  the  true  relk;ion  once  elPectually  established,  although  by  the  ofver- 
powering  weight  of  drcumstances  it  might  be  temporarily  deptessed,  never 
actually  incurred  the  danger  of  durable  obstruction.  The  Reformation  formed 
a  point  in  its  destined  course  at  which  it  was  inevitably  sooner  or  la^r 
to  arrive.  Commenced  in  times  of  peculiar  darkness,  it  was  attended  widi 
much  error  and  violence,  which  were  of  course  wholly  foreign  to  the  object 
in  pursuit,  and  were,  indeed,  the  principal  causes  of  Ae  state  of  impetfe- 
tion  in  which  the  great  work  is  to  this  hour  presented  to  our  view,  hot 
which  imperfection,  joined  with  our  conviction  of  the  divine  foundation  of 
the  dispensation  itsdf,  affi)rds  a  sure  presage  of  that  further  refbrmatioii — 
that  final  and  effectual  separation  of  the  true  from  the  remaina  of  the  faias 
seligion — which  is  destined  to  be  accomplished  in  happier  times. 

The  reformation  of  religion,  the  more  it  was  considered  and  discussed, 
was  found  to  be  a  subject  which  branched  out  into  many  and  wide  rami- 
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ficfttionfl.  The  true  reUgion  was  discovered  to  be  intimately  blended  with 
all  the  generous  affections  of  the  heart,  with  the  vindication  of  right  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  the  full  possession  of  that  inestimable  pro- 
perty which  alone  can  render  existence  desirable.  In  short,  it  became 
more  and  more  evident,  that  religious  and  civil  liberty  are  inseparably  con* 
nected,  and  the  struggle  to  secure  the  one  necessarily  involved  the  attempt 
to  obtain  the  other. 

Thus  the  wars  of  the  sixth  peridd  are  principatly  excited  by  that  restless^ 
feverish  spirit,  which  flows  from  an  impatient  sense  of  injury,  and  the  eager, 
but  imperfect,  hope  of  securing,  by  a  resort  to  force,  that  redress  which  can 
only  be  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  a  more  virtuous  and  enlightened  age.  They 
mainly  consist  of  the  desperate  and,  because  accompaniea  by  violence,  the 
premature  efforts  of  the  smaller  number  to  shake  off  the  oppression  of  the 
MANY  ignorantly  employed  in  strengthening  their  own  chains,  as  wdl  as 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  opposed,  and  of  ministering  to  the  tyranny  and 
factitious  gratifications  of  a  vetj,  few.  No  doubt,  the  most  enlightened 
and  virtuous  of  the  reformers  of  this  age  have  often  felt  and  deplored  the 
inadequacy  of  their  means,  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  their  respective  undertakings  ^  but  the  best  men  are  sometimes  the  most 
impatient  under  the  weight  of  those  evils  which  associate,  with  their  indi« 
vidoal  pangs,  the  degradation  and  miseries  of  society.  The  rage  for  re- 
sistance soon  expands  and  rankles  in  minds  of  less  purity ;  it  at  length 
becomes  incapable  of  being  restrained  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  too 
freouently  wastes  itself  in  the  most  criminal  excesses. 

\Ve  are  very  far  from  presuming  to  inculcate  that  the  reformations 
achieved  in  the  European  commonwealth,  during  this  period,  in  the  great 
departments  of  religion  and  government,  were  deteriorated  in  value  by  the 
tragic  events  with  which  their  history  is  unhappily  connected.  The  sacri* 
fices  made  in  the  pursuit  of  a  blessing  of  high  intrinsic  worth  may  not 
diminish  its  amount,  however  we  may  be  called  upon  to  lament  the  cost 
of  its  attainment.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  a  rash  resort  to  arms  is  of  all  otners  the  least  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  obfjects  of  reformation.  This  course  inevitably  leads  to  the  per-* 
petration  of  injustice — rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  ultimate  good  whidi  it  mo* 
poses  to  accomplish.  The  acquisitions  in  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
exalt  the  annals  of  the  sixth  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  legitimate  source  of  improvement — an  accumulating 
store  of  experience,  and  the  corresponding  diminution  of  prejudice ;  while 
the  wars  which  appeared  as  their  inevitable  attendants  were  the  mere 
offspring  of  those  turbulent  and  malignant  passions,  of  which  the  united 
powers  of  reason  and  revelation  had  not  yet  accomplished  the  control. 

It  is  then  to  the  further  accumulation  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
ftffther  decay  of  prejudice,  that  we  look  for  the  still  greater  acquisitions  of 
a  ftiture  period ;  while  we  expect,  from  the  increased  dominion  of  reason 
and  religion  over  the  evil  passions,  that  those  more  valuable  attainments 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with  the  ends  of 
destructive  war.  This  view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  too  steadily  borne  in 
mind :  in  a  treatise  of  this  nature,  the  line  cannot  be  too  strictly  drawn 
between  the  love  of  genuine  libertv,  in  connection  with  the  invaluable 
blessings  in  the  production  of  which  liberty  is  the  indispensable  agent, 
and  the  depraved  passion  for  libertine  innovation  ;  because,  among  the  nu- 
merous errors  of  a  half-enlightened  age,  the  opinion  has  too  frequently 
prevailed,  that  the  advocates  for  reform  are  necessarily  the  patrons  of 
reckless  anarchy,  who  aim  at  the  violent  and  indiscriminate  overthrow  of 
all  existing  institutions.  These  two  characters  are  in  reality  completely 
distinct ;  and  what  promotes  the  objects  of  the  one,  inevitably  defeats  those 
of  the  other.    The  oenuinb  REroRMEu  la  exclusively  anxious,  in 

THE  PIRST  PLACE,  POR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  MORALS  AND  RELI- 
GION OP  SOCIETY  ;  and  he  looks  only  to  this  source,  and  its  peaceful  re- 
sults, for  the  gradual  extinction  of  such  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
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))e,  or  however  apparently  sanctified  by  time  and  usage,  ytYaiAi  were  founded 
on  prejudice,  and  are  consequently  detrimental  to  the  general  prosperity. 

Our  principal  object  in  this  chapter  was  to  show  that  the  wars  underlakeB 
in  the  second  era^  after  the  reception  of  Christianity  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  social  position.  On  the  one  hand,  tyranny,  bigotry* 
and  ambition,  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  afford^  by  the  preju- 
dices which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  had  fastened  upon  the  public  mind-— an 
(he  other,  the  impatient  efforts  of  a  small  but  increasing  number  of  enlight- 
ened individuals,  to  counteract  so  formidable  a  conspiracy  against  the  peiiet 
and  happiness  of  mankind  :  such  are  the  opposite  principles  which,  in  mo- 
dern times,  have  most  frequently  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  aa 
well  as  those  of  detached  countries,  into  collision  with  each  other. 

This  fact  would  have  been  self-evident,  if  all  the  nations  of  the  eagrth  had 
marched  with  an  uniform  step  in  the  order  of  civilization.  But  unequal  as 
are  their  respective  attainments,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  canaea  of 
war  incident  to  the  several  sUges  are  all  at  once  in  activity  ;  and  nationa, 
widely  remote  in  the  race  of  improvement  nevertheless  frequently  meet  to- 
gether in  hostile  contact.  This  circumstance  may  occasionally  involve  the 
subject  in  some  apparent  intricacy  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  discerning  mind, 
after  duly  reflecting  on  the  history  of  the  most  enltivated  European  commu- 
nities, from  the  age  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany  to  the  present  day,  will  not 
hesitate  to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wars*  whether 
insurrectional  or  national,  of  that  period,  to  the  coNFucTiNa  intekests 

OF  SOVEREIGNS  AND  PEOPLE — OF  CUVECIIMEN  AVD  BEUOION. 

Chapter  FII. 
Wars  in  the  Seventh  Stage.     . 

So  far  aa  relates  to  the  numerical  quantity  of  the  causes  of  war,  our  pre- 
ceding brief  observations  may  be  considered  as  having  exhauated  this  part 
of  our  subject.  No  new  grounds  for  contention  can  he  adduced  ;  and  the 
wars  of  future  periods  must  therefore  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  already  detailed.  Their  causes  will  continue  to  be 
thus  complicated,  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  variety  in  the 
course  of  civilization  :  when  the  whole  human  population  shall  have  entered 
within  the  pale  of  the  sixth  stage,  the  single  remaming  ground  of  war  will  be 
the  necessary  vindication  of  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and 
after  the  full  attainment  of  this  great  object  of  political  pursuit,  (and  attained 
it  assuredly  will.be,  although  its  possession  may  be  unhappily  deferred  to 
a  remote  period  of  time,)  wars  will  absolutely  ceaae,  from  the  mere  want  of 
motive  and  excitement.  As  men onove  onward  in  the  broad  road  from  bar- 
barism to  an  exalted  rank  in  civilization,  they  have,  providentially,  to  strug- 
gle with  impediments,  respectively  proportioned  to  tneir  increasing  attain- 
ments :  at  last,  in  their  mature  age,  they  are  called  upon  to  contend  with 
the  giant  enemy,  usurpation,  which,  under  the  ioint  support  of  crime  and 
pr^udice,l)as,  in  the  time  of  Uieir  infancy  and  adolescence,  grown -into  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  and  requires  the  exertion  of  their  best  energiea  (mocai 
rather  than  physical)  to  overthrow. 

Usurpation,  tyranny,  prejudice,  are  all  susceptible  of  a  gradatotry  aeale  : 
their  existence  is  filled  up  with  lingering  hours  of  decline,  as  well  aa  of 
j^rowth.  They  may  at  one  time  be  so  overpoweringly  and  oppressively  fdt  at 
inevitably  to  produce  desperate  and  sanguinary  resistance ;  and,  at  another, 
have  diminished  into  almost  imperceptible  limits.  These  two  extremes  are 
descriptive  of  their  relations  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  stages.  Thev  can 
only  acoompany  the  human  population  into  the  latter  era  in  their  mitigated 
state.  They  may  then  serve  to  keep  alive  the  dying  embers  of  discord,  and 
to  inflame  the  other  excitements  to  contention,  arising  out  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  civilization  over  the  habitoble  globe  ;  and  thus  protract,  in 
^"J?  ^^  extraordinary  light,  the  term  of  the  foulest  sUin  of  humanity. 
,    We  are  from  these  considerations  taught  to  regard,  with  an  eye  of  jet- 
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lousy^  those  less  obtrusive  defects  of  government  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  venial,  and  to  oppose  ourselves  determinately  to  the 
career  of  Error,  even  when  she  may  attract  our  attention  under  her  mildest 
or  least  repulsive  character.  No  notion  can  be  formed  of  a  political  abus6> 
however  insignificant  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  whether  it  acts  in  dete- 
rioration of  a  tangible  possession,  or  in  violation  only  of  the  feelings  of  the 
mind,  which  is  not  inimical  to  public  rights.  It  can  be  tolerated  only  upon 
a  weli-«stablisbed  plea  of  temporary  expediency,  never  of  durable  use  or  ad- 
vantage. We  should  even  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  it  as  an  eneoiy^ 
whose  existence  can  only  be  permitted  during  the  process  of  extricating  it 
from  its  connection  with  those  institutions  which  are,  with  all  justice,  per- 
manently to  endure.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  holds  of  despotism  ;  and  as 
such,  a  vestige  of  imperfect  civilization,  and,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  fatal 
to  the  repose  of  nations.  No  compromise,  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  its  ex- 
istence, can  be  entered  into,  if  we  sincerely  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  superior  era. 

When  we  have  brought  ourselves  thus  to  think  of  all  defective  institutions* 
we  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  brilliant  scene  before  us.  Some  time  before  the 
whole  of  the  detached  communities  shall  have  passed  out  of  the  sixth  stage, 
jthe  practice  of  war  will  be  kept  alive  solely  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  those  impediments  to  perfect  reformation.  But  left  to  a  single  comba^ 
with  abuses  already  exceedingly  weakened,  and  even  partially  subdued, 
through  the  general  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  enlightened  opinion,  the 
Tietory  cannot  be  doubtful,  or  long  deferred.  A  purer  system  of  political 
conduct  and  arrangement  than  any  that  hat  yet  been  experienced  or  attempt* 
ed,  will  finaUy  and  generally  be  introduced,  and  offer  full  scope  for  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  those  favourable  results  to  which  we  shall  have  more  parti* 
cularly  to  iMivert  in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  work. 
(To  be  continued.) 


^  Dante — Inferno,  Canto  V» 
"  lo  oomenciai  Poeta*  voleotien.'* 

**  PoCT,**  I  said,  '«  with  that  unhappy  <<  O  spirit  kind  and  gentle  T  one  did  sagr» 

pair  That  through  this  darksome  air  porsuest 

I  fatal  woald  speak,  who  move  together  thy  way, 

there,  'Midst  those  who  with  their  blood  th« 

And  seem  so  light  upon  the  wind  to  fly.**  earth  have  staui^d, — 

Ue  answered,  ^^  When  the  blast  shiUl  bring  Oh !  were  the  Ruler  of  the  skies  our  friend, 

them  nigh.  To  Heaven,  through  thee,  our  tears  and 

Call  on  them  by  their  loves,  and  they  prayers  should  flow, 

shall  hear.**  For  thou  canst  see,  and,  seeing,  weep  our 

Soon  as  that  rolling  whirlwind  bore  them  woe  : 

near.  Speak  as  thou  wilt,  and  say  what  wouldst 

t  rais'd  my  voice :  "  Unhappy  bouIs,**  I  thou  hear, 

cried.  And  we  will  speak  to  thee,  or  lend  an  ear ; 

**  Come  speak  with  us,  if  speech  be  not  Now  while  the  roar  of  this  infernal  blast 

denied.'*  Sinks  fbr  a  space  in  silence  at  the  kst. 

As  doves  that  seek  their  nests  with  parent  My  home  of  yoath  was  by  the  ocean 

care,  side. 

On  fluttering  pinions  speed  them  trough  Fast  by  the  spot  where  Po*s  descending 

the  air,  tide 

So  from  that  band  of  spirits  did  they-.  Seeks,  with  its  tributary  rills,  the  sea. 

fly.  Love,  who  in  gentle  hearts  delighto  to  be, 

Cleaving  their  course  along  the  sullen  I  Fired  with  his  subUe  flame  my  GuMo's 

sky,                                                  f  mind. 

So  powerful  was  the  spell  of  that  all-  For  that  fiur  frame  of  flesh   I  left  be- 

piteoos  cry.  J 
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Juiove,  whodemands  f|x>in  «U  his  gentle  tirain 
That  he  who  loves  shall  be  belov'd  again, 
Woke  in  my  heart  that  lasting  fire,  whose 

bloom 
Lives  after  death,  and  triumphs  o'er  Xhp 

tomb- 
Love  joinM  us  in  one  hapleos  death,  but 

hell 
Awaits  him  by  whose  guil^  hand  we  felL" 
The  spirit  ended,  and  as  ceas'd  the 

sound, 
I  bent  my  looks  in  sorrow  to  the  ground. 
Till,  at  the  last,  my  guide  and  master  * 

cried, 
**  What  thinkest  thou  r    «*OPoetri 

replied, 
*<  What  thoughts  too  sweet,  what  warm 

dciires,  alas ! 
Have  brought  these  lovers  to  this  mourn- 
ful pass? 
Thy  woes  with  tears,  Prancesca,  fill  mine 

eyes, 
But,  in  the  season  of  thy  secret  sighs, 
What  first  reveal*d  the  mutual  feeling  ?  say. 
How  burst  the  smothered  passion  into 

day?" 
*^  No  greater  grief  there    is,^   she' 

answer*d  me, 
^<  Than,  in  thedepth  of  present  misery. 
To  think   of    what  hath    been^no 

more  to  be ; 


CDcc- 


blood  I 
beat-  r 


But  if  thy  friendly  bosom  long  to  kncm- 
The  source  of  all  my  pleasure,  aU  my 

woe, 
I  will  unfold  the  story  to  thine  ears. 
And  pour  my  tale  of  varom  thiongb  mj 

tears. 
One  day,   to  wile  the  weary  boor,  we 

read 
How   Lancelot  was  by  love    oV 

tered 
Alone  we  sat,  suspidonless,  apsvt ; 
And  as  we  read,  the  rushing  bknd  i 

would  start 
Into  our  cheeks — we  heard  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart ; 
But  when  we  read  how  such  a  lover 

there 
Prest  his  first  kiss  upon  a  lip  so  fair. 
Then  he  whom  nothing  fri>m  my  side 

shall  sever. 
Bound  to  my  fate  for  ever  and  fbr  ever. 
Was  vanquished  at  the  last,  |uid  trem^ 

bh'ng  o*er. 
He  kiss'd  my  oaoutb— that  day  we  read 

no  more.*' 
She  ceasM ;  but  as  she  told  the  monmftil 

tale 
So  loud  that  other  spirit  pouHd  his  wail. 
That  at  the  piteous  sight  my  senses  fled  s 
I  swoon'd,  and  sunk,  and  fell  as  fidls  th^ 

dead. 
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What,  then,  is  the  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  forgoing 
premises  ?  It  is  Uiis,  that  the  Church,  possessing  the  qualities  before  men* 
tioned,  must  necessarily  be  infallible  in  her  doctrine.  We  have  seen  fnm 
Isaiah  the  covenant  made  with  the  Redeemer  and  his  seed — we  hare  seen 
our  Saviour  himself  promise  that  he  would  build  his  Church  upon  a  rock, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her,  and  that  he  would 
continue  with  her  pastors  all  days,  even  to  tne  end  of  the  world.  He  also 
promised  to  send  them  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  might  aUde  with  them 
for  ever,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  was  to  sepd  in  his  name, 
would  teach  them  all  things  ^  St.  Paul  accordingly  denominates  the  Church 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  ^,"  and  he  enforces  this  precept  for  the  ob- 
servance of  die  faithful,  ''  Remember  your  prelates,  who  nave  spoken  to  yov 
the  word  of  God,  tphose  faith  follow  ^ ;"  and  he  advises  them  qot  to  be 
"  led  away  with  various  and  strange  doctrines  ^."  'farther,  we  are  expressly 
commanded  by  Christ  himself  to  ''  hear  Uie  Church  ^ ;"  a  precept  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  oi  fallibility t  for  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  fall  into  error,  we  would  be  no  longer  bound  to  hear  her.  But 
separatists  and  innovators,  who  go  out  of  the  Church,  must  necessarily  adopt 
the  preposterous  and  anti-Christian  pretence,  that  the  Church  which  Christ 
*'  purcnased  with  his  own  blood  ^" — for  which  he  delivered  himself  up  that 
he  might  make  it  glorious,  holy,  and  without  blemish  7^— that  this  Churdi, 

•  Viigil.  '' 

1  Acu  adv.  16,  17,  2«.         «  1  Tim.  iU.  16.  3  Heb.  xiiL  7.  <  Ibid-  9. 

*  St.  Matt.  xviiL  17,  6  Acts  xx.  28.  1  Ephcs.  v.  25,  27. 
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"which  he  had  promiaed  to  lead  into  all  truth,  and  to  ahide  with  for  ever,  had^ 
notwithstanding,  fallen  into  error  !  But  mark  well  the  opinions  of  these  men, 
and  you  will  see  how  they  are  condemned  hy  their  own  judgment.  While 
they  rail  at  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  roainuin  that  the  Churdi 
has  erred,  they  hold  their  own  opinions  as  infallible,  and  set  them  up  as  the 
standards  of  orthodoxy.  *<  Thus,"  says  Bossuet,  "  the  proceedings  of  our 
adversaries  shew,  that,  on  the  subject  of  this  supreme  authority,  without 
which  no  difficulty  in  religion  can  be  determined,  they  agree  wiUi  us ;  and 
though,  when  they  would  shal^  off  the  yol^e,  they  denied  that  the  faithful 
were  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  yet  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing order  forced  them  to  ac)cnowledge,  in  the  end,  what  their  first  under- 
takings had  compelled  them  to  deny  ^"  The  problem  why  there  exist  so 
many  divisions  among  Christians — why  so  many  **  are  learning,  and  never 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ^,"  may  appear  strange  to  Protes- 
tants, but  Catholics  can  see  nothing  singular  in  this.  When  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  was  disclaimed,  it. required  no 
extraordinary  foresight  to  anticipate  the  endless  variations  in  faith  which 
ensued — those  Jruits  which  are  not  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  but  of  error.  The 
cure  for  all  these  disorders  is  obvious.  It  was  well  observed  by  the  learned 
Dr  Chamnney,  about  200  years  ago,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  never 
arrive  at  the  truth  is,  that  *^  they  first  seek  to  know  what  they  should  be- 
lieve, before  they  know,  or  seek  to  know,  whom  they  should  believe,  or  of 
whom  they  should  learn  their  faith  and  belief  ^." 

I  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  Christian  rule  of  faith,  as  to 
which  there  u  a  very  marked  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  Catholic  rule  of  faith  is  the  word  of  God  voritten  and  unwritten,  or 
scripture  and  tradition,  as  propounded  and  explained  hy  the  Church,  which,  as 
Dr  Milner  observes,  ^*  implies  that  we  have  a  two- fold  rule  or  law,  and  that 
we  have  an  interpreter  or  jtulge  to  explain  it,  ana  to  decide  upon  it  in  all 
doubtful  points  ^"  When  our  Saviour  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  "  teach 
all  nations,"  and  pronised  to  be  present  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
(a  promise  which  necessarily  attached  to  their  successors,)  he  md  not  leave 
them  any  written  code  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  nor  did  he  order 
them  to  compose  a  r^ular  written  system  themselves,  which  should  embrace 
every  possible  point.  Some  of  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  have  committed 
parts  of  their  doctrines  and  precepts  to  writing,  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  properly  authenticated  by  the  broad  seal  of 
Church  authority  ;  but  these  are  all  detached  pieces,  written  without  any 
design  of  forming,  either  separately  or  collectively,  a  complete  body  of  faith 
.  and  morality,  and  were  written,  moreover,  on  particular  occasions,  and  were 
addressed  either  to  individuals  or  to  a  particidar  body  of  persons.  Besides, 
it  does  pot  appear  that  eight  of  the  Apostles  ever  committed  any  thing  to 
writing  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  which  they  established,  but,  like  St.  Paul, 
they  had  their  Timothies,  who  kept  the  charge  committed  by  these  Apos- 
tles to  their  trust,  who  held  the  form  of  sound  words  in  faith,  and  who 
again  commended  the  same  to  faithful  men,  able  to  teach  others  also.  Thus 
Apostolical  traditions,  or  the  unwritten  word,  have  always,  been  held  of 
equal  authority  by  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  written  word ;  and  how- 
ever lightly  these  traditions  may  be  regarded  by  the  generality  of  Protes- 
tants, to  these,  and  to  these  alone,  as  preserved  by  the  Church*  must  they 
finally  have  recourse  to  instruct  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  of  those  doctrines  and  practices  which  are 
/common  to  them  and  Catholics.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  writings 
(divine  and  precious  as  they  are)  were  to  supersede  the  commission ^^iven 
by  Christ  to  nis  Apostles  and  their  successors,  to  "  teach  all  nations,'  and 
of  course  to  explain  all  divine  truths,  is  foolish,  and  at  variance  with  the 
practice  of  every  age  since  the  Christian  era.  But  farther,  the  idea  that  the 
written  word  k  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  inspired 
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writings  themselvet.  Thos  8t.  Pftul,  in  the  only  Epistk  he  wrote  to  tbe 
GaUtians,  says,  in  reference  to  some  new  teachers,  who  endeftvoured  to  pev* 
vert  the  gospel  which  he  had  ora/h/  delivered  to  tbena,  *'  Though  we,  «r 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  A  gospel  to  you,  besides  that  which  we  have 
preached  to  yo«i,  let  hitti  be  anathema  ^."  And  he  desires  his  beloved  Tf- 
tnothy  to  '*  keep  tfiat  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  the  profane 
novelties  of  words  and  opposition  of  knowledge,  falsely  so  called,  whieh 
some  professing,  have  erred  concerning  the  faith  V  Agai»,  *'  hold  the 
lorm  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith,  and  in  the-leve 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Keep  the  good  thinn  committed  to  thy  trust  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelled  in  us  ^.  "  And  the  things  which  tbou  hast 
heard  of  me  before  many  wi  tnesses,  the  same  commend  to  faith  fid  men,  who  «Adl 
be  able  to  teach  others  also  ^."  The  same  Apostle,  in  allading  to  a  revolt  or 
defection  from  the  Church,  cautions  the  Th^salonians  to  "  stand  fast  mtd 
hold  the  TRADITIONS  whkhthey  had  learned,  whether  by  word  or  ijr  his 
epistle  ^  ;"  a  caution  meant  for  all  who  wish  to  '*  contend  earnestly  for  the 
ftith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ^." 

Let  us  now  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  early  fathers  on  Apostolical  tradK- 
tioBs.  The  oldest  authority  next  to  that  of  the  Apostles  is  that  of  St.  Ig* 
natius.  Bishop  of  Antioch,  one  of  their  disciples,  who  exhorted  the  CfaH»- 
tians  *'  to  shun  all  heresies,  and  to  stick  fast  to  the  traditions  of  the  Apos* 
ties  V  St.  Irensus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Ignatius,  observes,  that  "nothing  is 
easier  to  those' who  seek  for  the  truth,  than  to  remark  in  every  (Jburdi  the 
traditions  which  the  Apostles  have  manifested  to  all  the  world  ^.~  **  Since 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  succession  of  all  the  Churches,  we  ap^ 
peal  to  the  faith  and  tradHion  i^  the  greatest,  most  ancient,  and  best-known 
Church,  that  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  Apostles  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul ;  fbr 
with  this  Church  all  odiers  agree,  in  as  much  as  in  her  is  preserved  the 
tradition  which  comes  down  from  the  Apostles  V  Passing  over  the  testi- 
monies of  TertuUian  ^^  and  Origen  ^^,  let  us  see  ihe  opinions  of  two  of  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century  :  "  There  sre,"  says  St.  Banl,  "  many  doe* 
trines  preserved  and  preached  in  the  Church,  derived  partly  (Vera  wtittea 
documents,  partly  from  Apostolical  tradition,  which  have  equally  the  aaaie 
foree  in  religion,  and  whicii  no  one  contradicts  who  has  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  laws  ^."  St.  Epinhanius  speaks  to  the  same  effect:  *'  We 
must  make  use  of  tradition,  for  all  things  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture^ 
ihe  Apostles  having'  delivered  unto  vs  some  things  by  writing,  and  other  ihingw 
by  tradition  ^^"  In  the  fifth  century,  St.  John  Cnrysostom,  in  expounding 
2  Thess.  ii.  14,  says,  <'  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Apostles  did  not  deliver 
to  us  every  thing  by  their  Epistles,  but  many  things  without  writing.  These 
are  equally  worthy  of  belief.  Hence  let  us  regard  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  as  the  subject  of  our  belief.  Such  and  such  a  thing  is  a  traditsoi^ 
seek  no  farther  ^*,"  Lastly,  St  Augustin  remarks,  that  '*  there  are  many 
things  which  are  observed  by  the  Universal  Church,  which  are  justly  held 
to  have  been  delivered  by  tne  Apostles,  though  they  are  not  written  ".- 
Lord  Bolingbroke  candidly  confesses,  that  our  arguments  for  tiudicioft 
are  sound.  *'  Writers  of  the  Roman  religion,"  (^serves  his  Lordship, 
**  have  attempted  to  shew  that  the  text  of  holy  writ  is,  on  many  accountt, 
insufficient  to  be  the  sf)le  criterion  of  orthodoxy.  1  apprehend,  too,  that 
they  have  shewn  it.  Sure  1  am,  diat  experience,  from  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity  to  this  hour,  ^ews  abundantly  with  how  much  east 
and  success  the  most  opposite,  the  most  extraordinary,  nay,  the  roost  wpi- 
pious  opinions  and  the  most  contradictory  faiths,  may  be  founded  an  the 
same  text,  and  plausibly  defended  by  the  same  authority  *^." 
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Tfae  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  if  I  anderstand  it  right,  is  almoat  the  re- 
Terse  •f  the  Catholic  rule.  It  is  this,  that  the  wriiien  word  of  God  alone, 
or  the  Bihle,  as  understood  hy  every  person  of  sound  mind,  is  the  rule  of 
f«ith.  Such  is  the  theory,  hut  what  is  the  practice  ?  Do  any  of  the  Sects 
or  Churches  which  have  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  from  one 
Another,  really  allow  individuals  in  their  respective  communions  openly 
to  hold  opiniona  contrary  to  their  received  tenets  ?  Nay,  will  they  allow  such 
liberty  to  any  one  of  their  pastors  ?  3y  no  means ;  church  authority,  (such 
as  it  is,)  here  interposes,  and  the  obnoxious  dogmas  are  anathematized  as 
unscriptural.  Put  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment,  becoming  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  re4d  presence,  and  enforcing  it  from  the  pulpit,  would  not  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  depose  him  ?  Yet  such  a  sentence  would  not  only  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rule  above  stated,  but  would  be  setting  up  a  claim  to 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  particular  point 
at  issue  ;  and  if  in  one  point,  why  not  in  all  ?  In  fact,  not  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  act  upon  the  rule,  and  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  got  up  to 
justify  their  separation  from  the  Catholic  Church.  ^  It  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  design  which  our  Saviour  had  in  appointing  pastors  in  his  Church, 
to  bring  all  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  expressly  contrary  to  the  declara- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  that  *'  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpreta- 
tion." 

But  the  true  rule  of  faith  has  certain  properties  laid  d6wn  in  Scripture, 
which  specially  distinguish  it.  By  reference  to  different  parts  of  Scripture^ 
and  particularly  to  the  35th  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  foretels  the 
glory  of  Christ's  kii^dom,  it  appears,  that  the  rule  roust  be  plain,  eompre* 
hcasiue^  and  certain ;  qualities  excellently  adapted  to  a  revelation  of  mercy 
which  all  are  bounds  believe. 

Isi,  The  rule  is  plain,  fitted  for  all  capacities.  If  the  written  word  alone 
were  a  rule,  those  who  cannot  read  must  be  without  any  written  rule  at  all ; 
and  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  an  immense  migority  of  Christiana, 
for  1400  years  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  even  long  after  that  im- 
portant era.  But  even  to  those  -who  can  read,  and  who  try  to  interpret 
the  written  word  themselves,  it  is  not  a  plain  rule,  otherwise  there  would 
not  bs  so  many  contradictory  opinions  about  its  sense.  Besides,  St.  Pet«r 
says,  that,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  there  **  are  some  things  hard  to  he 
understood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction  ^"  How  different  is  the  Catholic  rule, 
which  excludes  private  interpretation,  and  removes  that  hardness  of  under- 
standing of  which  St.  Peter  speaks  !  However  illiterate  a  person  may  be,  by 
hearing  the  pastors  of  that  Church  which  is  in  possession  of  the  promises, 
he  will  easily  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  religious  duties,  of  what 
he  is  to  do  and  believe.  They  will  suit  their  instructions  to  his  capacity,  will 
make  what  appeared  to  him  hard  to  be  understood  plain  and  eas^.  Thus 
millions  have  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  who  had  never  learned 
to  read,  and  it  is  thus  that  all  Christians,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  been 
instructed  in  their  infancy. 

9dlif,  The  rule  is  comprehensive,  embracing  all  revealed  truths.  Now  the 
written  word  does  not  contain  all  these.  Where,  for  instance,  is  the  written 
authority  to  be  found  for  dispensing  with  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  and  ordering  the  first  dav  to  be  kept  holv  in  its  place  ?  AVliat 
plain  text  of  Scripture  authorizes  infant  baptism  ?  And  where  is  the  dis- 
pensation to  be  found  to  eat  blood,  or  things  strangled,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  But  the  most  important  of  all  vnwriiten  truths 
is  the  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  a  point 
which  these  writings  themselves  cannot  prove.  Tradition,  however,  here 
interposes,  and  we  learn  therefrom,  with  as  great  ceruinty  as  any  written 
reveUed  truth,  the  abrogation  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
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firet  day  in  place  of  it,  bj  proper  authority  ;  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptam  ; 
and  that  the  injunction  to  abstain  from  blood,  and  things  strangled,  was  in- 
tended to  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  And  it  is  by  tradition,  and  tnidition  aiame, 
that  we  know  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the,  genuine  from  the 
spurious,  and  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  tbey  bear. 
3dfy,  The  rule  of  faith  is  also  certain.    What  certainty  is  in  pHvaie  in- 
terpretation ?  No  certainty  at  all.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  dear  to  a  demon- 
stration, from  the  innumerable  divisions  and  contradictions  resulting  from 
its  practice,  that  it  leads  to  uncertainty.     What  certainty  can  anv  person 
have  that  his  interpreution  is  right,  when  he  finds  men  possessed  of  as  much 
sense  as  himself,  and  perhaps  his  superiors  in  learning,  and  other  necessary 
qualifications,  disagreeing  with  him ;  and  when  he  finds,  moreoyer,  that 
persons  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself  often  change  their  opinions,  car- 
ried and  toned  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  always  learning,  and 
never  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  In  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
among  Cathoucs,  however,  things  are  differently  managed.  "The  certainty," 
says  one  of  the  ablest  Catholic  divines  of  modem  times,  who  was  originally 
a  Protestant,  **  of  this  rule  appears  chiefly  from  three  considerations :    1st, 
From  the  nature  of  the  rule  itself;  for  this  does  not  consist  in  the  private 
opinion  of  a  few  particular  persons,  but  in  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  the  great 
body  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  spread  throughout  the  world.    Now  these 
pastors  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  they  are  spread  throughout  all  nations*  and 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  their  country,  language,  manners,  government, 
and  worldly  interests,  and  even  in  their  opinions  about  otb^  matters  of 
knowledge  and  learning.    When,  therefore,  they  all  agree  in  giving  us  the 
same  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  in  declaring  to  us  any  truth  of  religion, 
is  it  not  infinitely  more  certain  to  follow  their  decision,  than  to  trust  our 
own  private  judgments  in  opposition  to  them  ?  Would  not  a  man  be  a  fool 
to  prefer  his  own  interpretation  of  the  civil  law  of  the  land  in  opposition  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  whole  body  of  judges  and  lawyers  r  Besides, 
does  not  such  an  unanimity,  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  religion,  in  which 
experience  shews  how  jealous  men  commonly  are  of  their  own  opinions, 
evidently  shew  the  finger  of  God  to  be  there  ?  What  but  an  over-ruling 
Providence  could  keep  such  multitudes  of  men  united  in  religion,  who  so 
widely  differ  in  every  thing  else  ?  Among  those  who  do  not  foUow  this  rule 
we  can  scarce  find  two  of  tne  same  opinion  in  every  article,  though  of  the 
same  bation  and  language,  yea,  of  the  same  family,  which  evidently 
shews  the  uncertainty  of  their  rule.     How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  su^ 
vast  multitudes,  so  every  way  differing  in  all  things  else,  should  agree  in  everv 
article  of  revealed  truths,  if  the  rule  they  follow  were  not  perfectly  secure  r 
This  will  still  further  appear,  if  we  consider,  S<i,  The  method  they  observe  in 
declaring  these  truths ;  for,  when  the  pastors  of  the  Church  declare  any  ar- 
ticle of  religion,  they  never  ^ve  it  as  their  own  private  opinion,  or  as  what 
they  believe  in  their  own  private  judgment,  but  they  ail  protest  and  de- 
clare, that  what  they  teach  their  people  is  precisely  the  same,  without  ad- 
dition or  diminution,  which  they  received  by  tradition  from  their  forefathers. 
Their  predecessors,  from  whom  they  learned  these  truths,  declared  the  same 
thing,  and  pledged  their  salvation  for  the  truth  of  their  declaration  ;  every 
preceding  generation  did  the  same,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Apostles  themselves; 
assuring  us,  in  all  ages,  that  they  hold  it  as  a  damnable  sin  to  add  or  dimi- 
nish one  single  iota  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.    Now  it  is 
manifest,  that  a  body  of  people,  faithfully  observing  this  rule  of  tradition, 
can  never  vary,  alter,  or  change  any  article  of  their  religion ;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  faith  they  hold  at  present  is  the  selfsame  that  was  held  in  all 
preceding  ages,  and  first  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.    But  what  ren-    , 
ders  the  certainty  of  this  rule  beyond  all  dispute  is,  3d,  The  sacred  charter  of 
infallibility  promised  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  laid  down  in  the  plainest 
terms  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  ^"     1  dismiss  this  subject  with 

1  Sincere  Christian  Instructor  in  the  faith  of  Christ  from  the  written  word,  by  Dr  Hay, 
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qaofcing  the  anthoritj  of  Dr  Whitaker,  one  of  the  ooponento  of  Bellarmin^ 
and  of  Hooker,  in  support  of  the  Catholic  role :  ''  mien  Bellarmin  (says  the 
former)  states  the  question  thus,  vis..  Whether  the  Scriptures  are  in  them^ 
selyes  so  clear  and  so  plain,  as,  without  interpretation,  to  decide  controversies 
of  faith,  he  fighu  without  any  adversary,  for  in  this  we  agree  with  him  ^" 
Hooker  observes,  that  '<  the  Scriptures  could  not  teach  us  the  things  of  God, 
unless  we  did  credit  men  who  have  taught  us  that  Uie  words  of  Scripturo 
did  signify  those  things  V  I  was  almost  omitting  a  curious  passage  from 
Luth^^  written  by  him  two  days  before  his  death,  pretty  apposite  to  Uie  pre- 
sent point :  "  Let  every  man,"  says  he,  **  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  books  of  Holy  Writ,  he  ought,  during  the  space  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  to  have  governed  the  Church,  assisted  by  the  prophets  Elias, 
Bliseus,  John  the~Baptist,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Attempt  not  to  fathom 
this  divine  Eneid,  but,  prostrate  in  spirit,  adore  its  wisdom.  This  ia 
true,  the  16th  day  of  February  1546  V  Whatever  may  have  been  his  opi- 
nion in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  acted  upon  a  very  different  principk ; 
but  tempora  tnutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 

This  prelhninary  discussion  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  review- 
er's assertion,  that  "  the  religion  of  the  Protestants  is  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  while  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics  is  that  of  tradition  and  Pa- 
ganism, mixed  up  and  blended  artfully  with  revelation."  The  religion  of 
tbe  Protestants  the  religion  of  the  Bible !  Truly  this  is  a  paradox.  The 
capricious  and  inconstant  Chillingworth  was,  I  believe,  the  inventor  of  this 
unmeaning  expression.  To  make  it  pass  for  intelli^ble,  however,  the  re- 
viewer should  have  attempted  to  have  given  a  definition  of  '*  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants ;"  but  this  would  have  been  no  ordinary  task,  composed 
as  it  is  of  a  mass  of  multifarious,  contradictory,  and  changeable  opinions  ; 
possessing  no  principle  which  can  ever  bring  its  various  denominations  to 
that  **  unity  of  faith '  for  which  Christ  appointed  pastors  in  his  Churdh  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  founded  on  a  principle  which  contains  in  itself  the  seeds 
of  perpetual  error,  division,  and  separation.  "  The  word  of  God  (says  a 
learned  Protestant  Bishop)  '^  does  not  consist  in  mere  letters,  whether  writ- 
ten or  printed,  but  in  tbe  true  sense  of  it,  which  no  one  can  better  inter- 
pret than  the  true  Church  to  which  Christ  committed  this  sacred  pledge  ^Z' 
Another  late  celebrated  Protestant  Prelate  thought  the  true  iense  of  Scrip- 
ture so  difficult  to  find  out,  that  he  confesses  it  safer  to  tell  "  where  they 
(tbe  Christian  doctrines)  are  contained,  than  what  they  are  ^."  The  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  being  about  the  **  true  sense*'  of  the  Bible,  and  Protestanta 
not  admitting  any  living  tribunal  to  declare  it  but  the  dead  letter,  which 
can  give  no  judgment  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  their  boasted 
prerogative,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  eack  listeth,  can  lead  to  no  defi- 
nitive or  sure  result 

^^  As  long  as  words  a  different  sense  win  bear, 
And  each  may  be  bis  own  interpreter. 
Our  airy  faith  will  no  foandation  find, 
The  word's  a  weathercock  for  er'ry  wind  ^.** 

But  to  descend  to  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  illustration.  Some  Pro- 
tetunto  hold  a  real  presence  in  the  sscrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  while 
others  maintain  a  real  absence ;  yet  both  denominations  are  said  to  follow 
the  reli^on  of  the  Bible !  One  branch  of  Protestantism  contends  that  Epis- 
copacy IS  of  divine  institution,  while  other  branches  denounce  it  as  anti- 
chiistian ;  the  one,  that  Episcopal  ordination  is  necessarv  to  confer  lawful 
mission  ;  the  others,  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  alL  Yet  all  these  denomina- 
tions are  said  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  Bible !  One  denomination  denies 
the  validity  of  infant  baptism ;  another  repudiates  baptism  altogether;  ano- 

1  Whit  controf.  1.  Q.  4.  c.  1.  >  Eocles.  PoL  p.  116. 

«  See  his  life  by  UUenbergius  of  Leipeig,  and  the  book  tiUed  **  Table  Talk,'*  pub- 
lisbed  shortly  after  his  death. 
♦  Walton,  Proleg.  to  his  PoWglott,  c.  5w 
A  Bp.  Watson*s  Charge  to  his  Clergy  in  1795.      0  Diyden*s  Hind  snd  Panther,  Psrt  L 
VOL.  XV.  4  Q 
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ther  rejects  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divimty 
of  our  SaTioor ;  another  maintains  that  hell  is  not  eternal !  Yet  all  theie 
are  said  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  Bihle ! !  Allow  me  now  to  ask  die 
reTlewer,  if  it  he  any  part  of  the  reli^on  of  the  Bihle  to  reject  Apostoiieal 
traditions,  the  ohserVance  of  which  is  so  often  enjoined  hy  8t.  Panl ;  to 
oppose  die  authority  of  the  Chnrch,  when  we  are  commanded  by  Christ 
himself,  to  "  hear  the  Church  ;"  to  heheve  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
fallen  into  error,  contrary  to  the  Redeemer's  promise,  that  he  would  abide 
with  her  for  cTer,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
her ;  to  reprobate  the  pious  practice  of  fasting,  when  our  Lord  himsrif  set 
the  example,  gave  a  rule  for  its  obseryance,  and  mentioned,  that  when  he 
ahould  be  taken  away,  his  disciples  would  fast ;  to  scoff  at  miracles,  when 
our  SaWour  promised  that  these  signs  should  follow  them  that  believed  ;  to 
laugh  at  celibacy,  so  strongly  recommended  by  St.  Panl,  and  adopted  by 
himself;  to  reject  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  or  die  last  aaointiBg 
mentioned  by  St.  James  ?  Finally,  if  it  be  any  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  to  hold  that  every  man  and  woman  can  understand  it  suffidentiy, 
vrhen  we  are  warned  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  internre- 
tation,  and  that  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  the  Soriptures  U>  their 
own  destrucdon  ?  These  are,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  points  in  whidi 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  it  is  called,  is  direcdy  opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  and 
yet  this  religion  is  pompously  declared  to  be  exclusively  the  rdigion  of 
die  Bible!!! 

^  Their  Bibles  cannot  recondle 

Parsons  themselves,  when  once  in  lyroil. 

Or  any  else  fallen  into  wrath. 

About  self  foand.out  pokiU  tffaUh  : 

Vor  every  one  has  leave  to  cite 

Texts  to  his  fancy,  wrong  or  rights 

And  pat  what  sense  he  pleases  on  *em  : 

This  brought  ten  thousand  sects  among  *em. 

And  raisM  up  in  all  places  preachers ; 

Hammond  and  Eett  set  up  for  teachers ; 

Carlisle,  and  Bannister,  and  Glover  l. 

Did  each  a  different  foith  discover ; 
'  So  Hacket,  Arthington,  and  Brown, 

Had  different  fkiths,  each  man  his  own  ; 

And  so  had  Harrison  and  Barrow, 

And  Snape  and  Wigston,  Payn  and  Barlow : 

Another  sort  did  more  approve 

Of  H.  N.'s  FamUy  qf  Love  «. 

Hume's,  Paget*s,  6iffbrd*s  Catechisms, 

Bent  Protestancy  into  schisms ; 

And  ev*ry  leader  had  his  sect 

Of  dissgreeing  subjects  packt ; 

Yet  to  the  Bible  tM  pretended, 

And  what  Utey  held^  swore  U  deftnded  3.»* 

But,  in  truth,  there  never  has  been  an  error,  however  absurd,  nor  a  tenet, 
however  impious,  from  the  days  of  -Nestorius  down  to  those  of  Joanna 
Southcote,  and  the  blue-stocking  gospellers  of  Lancashire,  diat  has  not  been 
defended  from  text  of  Bihle.  It  was  from  the  Bible  that  Luther  pretended 
to  draw  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  imputed  justice,  to  die  utter  exduaioii 
of  virtuous  acts  and  good  works — and  trom  it  Calrin  justified  his  impious 
tenets  concerning  free  will  and  predestination.  **  God,"  says  Luther,  '*  works 
the  evil  in  us,  as  well  as  the  good ;  the  great  perfection  of  faith  consiata  in 
believing  God  to  be  just,  although,  by  hie  own  unll,  he  necessarify  renders  «s 
worthy  qf  damnation,  so  as  to  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  the  tormenU  of  the 
miserable  \"   Again,  «  Free  will  is  any  empty  name;"  and  •'  if  God  fore- 

»  Vide  Cambden  p.'45S.    «  Ibid.  p.  4^.  s  Ward's  England's  ReformatkH^  Canto  IIL 
*  Luth.  Op.  ed.  Whitt,  Tom,  II.  foL  437. 
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■aw  that  Judas  would  be  a  traitor,  Judas  necessarify  became  a  traitor,  nor 

was  it  in  his  power  to  be  otherwise  K*'    "  Man's  will  is  like  a  horse :  if 

God  sit  upon  it,  it  goes  as  God  would  have  it ;  if  the  devil  ride  it,  it  goes  as 

the  devil  would  have  it:  nor  can  the  will  choose  its  rider,  but  each  of  them 

strives  which  shall  get  possession  of  it  ^"    From  this  system  of  necessity, 

be  argues  thus,  *'  Let  this  be  your  rule  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures ; 

wherever  they  command  any  good  work,  do  you  understand  that  they  forbid 

f/,  because  you  cannot  pern>rro  it  \"    **  Unless  faith  be  without  the  least 

good  work  it  does  not  justify :  it  is  not  faith  \"  **  See  how  rich  a  Christiaa 

is,  since  he  cannot  lose  his  soul,  do  what  he  wiil^  unless  he  refuse  to  believe: 

for  so  sin  can  damn  him  but  unbelief  \"    This  execrable  system  was  after- 

wards  refined  upon  bv  Amsdorf,  a  favourite  disciple  of  Luther,  whom  he 

made  Bishop  of  Nauburg  ;  and  he  actually  wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  good 

works  were  not  only  unnecessary  but  hurtful  to  salvation,  for  whidEi  he 

quotes  his  master's  works  ^.    '^  God,"  says  Calvin,   **  requires  nothing  of 

QS  but  faith  ;  he  asks  nothing  of  us,  but  that  we  believe  V'    Again,  "  I  do 

net  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  will  of  God  makes  all  things  necessary  s."  "  It  is 

plainly  wrong  to  seek  for  any  other  cause  of  damnation  than  the  hidden  coun* 

sels  of  God  K'  ''  Men,  by  the  free  will  of  God,  without  any  demerit  of  their 

own,  are  predestinated  to  eternal  death  ^o.    Yet  these  are  the  patriarchs  of 

the  lauded  reformation,  said  to  be  chosen  by  God  to  reform  his  Church,  and 

to  promulgate  the  pure  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  Christian  morality  1    I 

may  now  say  with  the  Illustrious  Fendon,  when  alluding  to  the  Protestant 

rule  of  faith,  that  '*  it  is  better  to  live  without  any  law,  than  to  have  laws 

which  all  men  are  left  to  interpret,  according  to  Uieir  several  opinions  and 

interests  ^^"    Let  it  not,  however,  be  suppled,  as  is  falsely  said,  that  the 

Cathdic  Church,  by  inculcating  die  authority  of  Apostolical  traditions, 

wishes  to  depreciate  the  value  of  those  sacred  reooros,  of  which  she  has 

been  the  careful  and  anxious  preserver  ;  for  her  pastors  have  always  made 

these  their  perpetual  theme  in  their  instructions  to  their  flocks,  knowing 

well  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 

doctrine,  for  reproot,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  ^."  And 

by  virtue  of  the  sacred  authority  with  which  she  has  been  invested,  the 

Catholic  Church,  by  the  mouths  of  her  pastors,  has  shewn  how  all  Scripture 

is  profitable  for  the  ends  mentioned  by  St  Paul  ^.    Neither  let  it  be  ima^ 

1  De  8erv.  Arbit.  foL  460.        >  Ibid,  Tom.  II.        9  ibid,  Tom.  III.  fbL  174.  J 
*  Ibid,  Tom.  I.  fol.  361.        5  De  Cap.  BabyL  Tom.  II.  fbL  74. 
6  Brierley's  Protest.  Apol.  p.  398.  Mosheim*8  Eccles.  Hist  VoL  VL 
7  Calv.  in  John  vL  Rom.  i.  GsL  iL  8  Instit.  L  iii  c.  83.  9  Ibid. 

10  Ibid.  11  Life  of  Archp.  Pension,  by  Ramsay,  it  2  Tim.  liL  16. 

^  Nothing  is  more  common,  now.a-days,  than  to  speak  and  write  a  great  deal  about 
the  Catholic  Priesthood,  as  wishing  to  deprive  the  Laity  of  the  use  of  the  Bible,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  object  to  its  being  a  school-book,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  i§^ 
Dorant  people  without  note  or  comment.  Witness  the  speeches  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Bible  Societies,  their  reports,  and  the  numerous  lying  tracts  which  are  circulated 
over  the  kingdom:  There  msy  be  much  piety,  (misguided,  certainly,)  and  seal,  (bat 
without  knowledge,)  in  all  this.  However,  to  shew  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
not  hostile  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  here  insert  a  translation  of  a 
letter  from  Pope  Pins  VI.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  on  his  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible  into  Italian,  as  prefixed  to  a  Catholic  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
in  this  very  city,  in  the  year  1797,  by  that  very  correct  printer,  Mr  John  Moir. 
"  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth. 
^  Bklovkd  Son,  heslth  and  Apostolical  benediction.  At  a  time  that  a  vast 
number  of  bad  books,  which  most  grossly  attack  the  Catholic  relijflon,  are  drculated 
even  among  the  unlearned,  to  the  great  destruction  of  souls,  you  judge  exceedingly 
well,  that  the  faithftil  should  be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for 
these  are  the  most  abundant  sources  which  ought  to  be  left  open  to  every  one,  to 
draw  from  them  purity  of  morals  and  of  doctrine,  to  toidicate  the  errors  which  are 
widely  disseminated  in  these  corrupt  times.  This  yon  have  seasonably  eilbcted, 
4M  you  declare,  by  publlsbhig  the  Sscred  Writings  in  the  language  of  your  countiy, 
soluble  to  every  one*s  ca^dty ;  especially  when  yoa  shew  and  set  Ibctb,  that 
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gined,  that,  became  we  maintain  that  the  Ph>te8Unt  Teligio&  ia  not  aBd(cui- 
Dotbe  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  we  hold  that  no  Protestanto  can  be  membera 
of  die  trae  Church ;  for  our  doctrine  is,  that  as  invincible  ignortmce  ia  no  crime 
in  dioie  who  aincerelj  desire  to  be  in  the  true  Church,  and  use  their  beat 
endeavours  to  find  it,  they  are  thereby  interiorly  united  with  her,  and  are 
membors  of  the  mystical  l>ody  of  Christ,  though  unfortunately  not  in  com- 
munion exteriorly  with  the  Church,  and,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  many 
important  spiritual  advantages  ^.  Who  these  are  is  known  alone  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  It  will,  1  think,  hardly  be  expected  of  me,  that,  after 
the  exfiAanations  given,  I  should  say  much  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  aen- 
tenoe  already  quoted,  that  **  the  rdigion  of  the  Roman  Cathdics  ia  that  of 
TradUion  and  Pagamsnif  mixed  up  and  blended  artfuUy  with  revdatioB." 
Aa  to  tradition,  the  reviewer  must  now  be  aware,  that  revelation  wiU  al- 
ways be  revelation,  whether  handed  down  traditionally  or  in  the  inspired 
writings,  (and  be  it  remembered,  that  our  divine  belief  in  these  is  fbinided 
purely  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church;)  and  unless  he  can  show,  whidi  he 
^cannot  do,  that  all  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Sacred  Writinos,  we  muat  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  and  stick  fast  to  the  Aposldical 
traditions  we  have  received.  In  ^t,  all  the  written  New-Testament  revela- 
tion, (the  Apocalypse  excepted,)  was  promulgated  oraUy^  before  any  part  of 
it  was  committed  to  writing.  With  regard,  again,  to  Paganism  being  blend- 
ed .  with  our  rdigion,  even  the  reviewer's  admirers  wilJ,  I  suspect,  reoniie 
iomething  more  than  his  mere  ipse  dixit  to  establish  his  averment.  Had 
he  endeavoured  to  support  it  bv  any  shew  of  reasoning  or  analogy,  I  eoald 
▼ery  easily  have  refut^  him,  tno^gh  he  had  enlisted  Or  Biiddleton'a  letter 
from  Rome  into  his  service. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  reviewer's  induction,  I  need  aajr  very  little 
as  to  the  "  eondusion"  to  which  he  says  it  leads,  ''a 


!  says  it  leads,  '^  and  for  which  it 
undertaken."  The  condusion  is,  **  that  these  cures  (performed  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe^  are  not  from  Heaven,  and  therefore  are  uo  attestation  to  the 
doctrines  wnich  they  are  said  to  establish ;"  and  this  condusion  Dr  Doyle  ia 
challenged  to  overturn.  If  this  challenge  shall  ever  reach  Dr  Doyle's  ears, 
and  he  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  gratuitous  assumptions  uid  fake 
hjrpothesis  on  whidi  the  reviewer's  condqsion  is  founded,  most  assuredly 
the  learned  fiishop  will  not  require  the  aid  of  Erasmus  on  FoUy,  (a  book  he 
sometimes  peruses,)  to  excite  his  risibility.  What  must  Dr  Doyle  think 
of  the  following  specimen  of  logical  deduction  ?  "  If  we'  (the  reviewer)  can- 
not believe  this,  (the  mass,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  th^  only 
true  Church,  &c)  if  no  rational  being  can  believe  it  who  has  not  been  edu- 
cated in  aU  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  we 
have  a  complete  demonstration,  as  clear  and  perfect  as  the  moral  character  of 
Ood  can  make  it,  thai  these  cures  are  not  from  Heaven  !"  Dr  Johnson,  in  hia 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  Dryden's  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
£uth,  observes,  perhaps  partly  with  reference  to  himself,  that  «'  if  men  of 

you  have  added  explanatory  notes,  which,  being  eitrscted  firom  the  hdy  fttben, 
preclude  every  possible  danger  of  abuse.  Thus  you  have  not  swerved,  either  horn  the 
laws  of  the  congregation  of  the  index^  ot  from  the  constitation  pablished  on  this  sab- 
ject  by  Benedict  XIV.,  that  immortal  Pope,  our  predecessor  in  the  pontificate,  and* 
formerly,  when  we  held  a  place  near  his  person,  our  excellent  master  in  pcwtosiiistfcsl 
learning ;  circumstances  whioh  we  mention  as  boikNuable  to  us. 

*'  We  therefore  applaud  your  eminent  learning,  joined  with  your  extraocdinary 
piety,  and  we  return  you  due  acknowledgments  for  the  books  which  yon  have 
transmitted  to  us,  and  which,  when  convenient,  we  will  read  over.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  a  token  of  our  pontifical  benevolence,  receive  our  Apostolical  benediction, 
which  to  you,  beloved  Son,  we  very  afibctiooatdy  impsrt  Given  at  Borate,  on  the 
calends  of  April  1778,  the  fourth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 


To  our  beloved  Shm,        I  (S^ed)        PAilip  Bvovaxici, 

bof^  Martina^  at  Turin,  f  Latin  Secretary.** 

Bpist.  ad  Episc.  Don.    Bdlarmin  Controv.  Tom.  II.  L.  IILc66.    Caladiismof 


Anihouy  Martina,  at  Turin.  {  Latin  Secretary.** 

I  Enkt.  ad  Episc.  Don.    Bdlarmin  Controv.  Tom.  II.  L.  IIL  c66.    Caf-^^ 
the  Coonsd  of  Trent.    Part  I.  on  the  9th  art  of  the  creiMl,  §  S. 
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argument  and  study  can  find  such  difficulties  or  such  nuitives  as  mar  either 
unite  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome  or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can 
be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  perhaps  pever  inquired  why  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant  ^  should,  by  an  artful  and  experienced  disputant,  he  made  a^Papist, 
orerbome  by  the*  sudden  yioleuce  of  new  and  unexpected  arguments  ^." 
The  rapid  improvements  in  chemistry  can  have  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the 
Iffogress  made  in  theology  since  the  days  of  Dr  Johnson ;  and  the  Doctor's 
**  men  of  argument  and  study"  must  now  be  considered  to  have  been  almost 
destitute  of  rationality,  and  their  difficulties  and  motiyes  must  be  cast  into 
deep  shade,  or  vanish  altogether,  before  the  resplendent  theological  intellect 
of  tne  reviewer ! 

In  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  my  letter,  the  reviewer,  with  reference  to 
the  different  systems  of  miracles  adopted  by  Protestant  writers,  observes, 
thaty  **  1  forget  to  remark,  that  these  systems  are  the  mere  opinions  of  their 
respective  authors,  and  bind  not  the  Protestant  world  to  them."  Of  this  I 
was  fully  aware,  and  my  object  in  noticing  these  discordant  systems  was, 
to  shew  the  absurdity  of  them  all,  in  attempting  to  limit  to  any  particular 
period  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  contrary  to  a  divine  unlimiied 
im>mise.  But  the  reviewer  seems  to  doubt  whether  my  extracts  from  these 
authors  ''are  correctly  and  honestly  given,"  and  even  "  strongly  suspects  the 
concluding  sentence  on  presumptive  evidence  to  be  apocryph^,"  because  he 
has  not  the  works  of  these  authors  **  at  hand  I"  Here  is  charity  indeed  I 
No  matter,  however ;  let  Dr  Middleton  and  others  sav  what  they  please, 
**  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  any  more  than  tne  truth  of  the  Bible 
itself,"  would  not  be  affected, ''  although  miracles  continued  to  this  hour." 
Really  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  so  far  from  bein^  affected  by  miracles,  would 
be  thereby  even  farther  corroborated ;  but  if  miracles,  which  have  been  just- 
ly denominated  by  Paley,  Grotius,  and  the  other  learned  advocates  of  reve- 
lation, the  criterion  of  truth,  are  confined  to,'  or  have  been  continued  in  the 
CatboKc  Church  exclusively,  how  can  it  for  a  moment  be  maintained  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  not  affected  by  such  extraordinary  manifestations 
of  Providence  against  it  ? 

The  reviewer  skilfully  evades  discussion  on  the  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  continuation  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church,  the  arguments 
for  which  are  too  sti^ong  to  be  rebutted.  But  conceiving  the  positive  evi- 
dence more  vulnerable,  he  attacks  it,  by  calling  in  question  its  authentidhr; 
and,  lest  his  arguments  should  fail  to  ]m>duce  conviction  of  themselves,  ne 
resorts  to  sarcasm  and  raillery,  the  usual  expedients  of  those  who  support  a 
bad  cause.  The  positive  evidence,  the  reviewer  maintains,  is  "  not  entitled 
to  any  great  degree  of  credibility,"  because  it  "  is  drawn  from  Catholic- 
Church  historians  chiefly."  Silly  reasoning  indeed  !  The  miracles  I  have 
alluded  to  are  not  to  be  believed,  because  they  are  not  attested  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  churdi,  or  by  Pagan  authors,  but  are  related  by  Christian  his- 
torians ! !  An  infidel  might,  with  equal  shew  of  reason,  argue  against  the 
credibility  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  because  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  in  which  they  are  rdated  is  authenticated  by  Christians !  The 
credibility  of  the  Church  historians  is  well  supported  by  the  incredulous 
Middleton.  He  observes,  '<  as  far  as  Church  historians  can  illustrate  or 
throw  lig^t  upon  any  thing,  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  all  history  so  con- 
•untly,  explicitly,  and  unanimously  affirmed  by  tnem  all,  as  the  continual 
succession  of  those  powers  through  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  father  that  first 
mentions  them,. down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  which  same  succes- 
sion is  still  farther  deduced  by  persons  of  thb  most  emin£NT  charac- 
TKR,  roa  THXiR  probity,  learning,  and  dionitv  in  the  Roman  Church 
to  this  very  day.  So  that  the  only  doubt  that  can  remain  with  us  is,  whether 
tke-Church  historians  are  to  be  trusted  or  not?  for  if  any  credit  be  due  to 
them  in  the  present  case,  it  must  reach  either  to  all  or  to  none  ;  because  the 
reason  of  believing  them  in  any  one  age,  will  be  found  to  be  of  equal  force  in 

1  But  be  knew  well  wl^  hs  wss  a  Catholic    See  his  Hind  snd  Panther. 
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all,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  persons  attesting,  or  the  naimrt 
of  the  things  attested  ^."  As  the  basis  of  bis  examitiatioD  of  the  positive  evi- 
dence, the  reviewer  adopts  the  rule,  or  "  invariable  maxim/' of  Mosbeiin,  (an 
historian  too  roeuphysical  and  fancnul  to  be  much  relied  upon,)  '*  that  no 
events  are  to  be  esteemed  miraculous  which  may  be  rationallj  attributed  to 
natural  causes,  and  accounted  for  by  a  recourse  to  the  ordinary  di^>ensation8 
of  Providence.**  And  he  observes,  that  this  rule,  "  if  observed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Stewart  and  Miss  Lalor,  (why  not  in  those  of  Misses 
O'Connor  and  Dowell  too  ?)  would  have  spared  the  discussion  of  this 
question  now,  and  saved  Drs  Murray  and  Doyle  the  blush  of  conscioas 
sname."  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  was  by  observing  this  verv  rule,  that  not 
only  these  Dignitaries,  but  all  who  have  concurr^  with  them  in  ooinion, 
have  inferred  the  miraculousness  of  the  cures ;  but  this  conclusion,  tnat  an 
incurable  disease  cannot  be  cured  by  natural  causes,  the  learned  reviewer  de* 
nounces,  in  the  outset  of  his  speculations,  as  "  unwarranted,  on  the  prindfto 
of  fair  reasoning,  analogy,  and  experience !" 

Without  questioning  the  general  accuracy  of  Mosheim's  rule,  (for  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  every  event  which  may  be  attributed  to  natural  causes 
is  the  reeuU  of  these  causes,  or  of  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence,) 
I  beg  to  differ  toto  cceh  from  the  reviewer  in  his  application  of  the  rule. 
Dr  Cheyne,  whose  private  opinion  on  miracles  is  not  known,  thinks  that 
there  was  not  any  thing  miraculous  in  the  change  which  took  place  in  Mrs 
Stewart's  health,  **  and  that  her  case  can,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  be  ac- 
counted for  on  natural  principles."  This  single  opinion  of  Dr  Cheyne  is 
said  to  be  '^  quite  decisive;"  of  what,  to  be  sure,  the  reviewer  does  not  say  ; 
but  be  it  observed,  that  this  **  decisive"  opinion  afiects  the  case  of  Mrs 
Stewart  alone,  and  the  case  of  Miss  Dowell  was  pronounced  incurable  by 
the  late  Dr  Bailie,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Drs  Mills,  Crampton,  and  Cheyne. 
Again,  with  regard  to  Mrs  Stewart's  case,  it  is  clearly  proved  by  certificates 
of  different  medical  practitioners,  and  from  the  *'  sworn  testimony  of  re- 
spectable persons,  that  Mrs  Stewart  had  laboured  under  an  apoplectic 
tendency,  and  lonff-continued  paralytic  disorder,  by  which  she  was  confined 
to  bed  for  better  than  six  months,  and  on  the  Slst  July  was  speechless,  and 
declared  to  be  dying  by  her  physicians  ;  yet,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  different  periods  above  quoted,  she  declares  her- 
self suddenly  free  from  palsy  on  the  following  day,  August  1st,  enjoying  the 
Sower  of  motion,  and  all  her  lost  faculties.  Limited  indeed  must  the  un* 
erstanding  of  the  man  be,  and  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  operatioDs 
of  Nature,  who  could  suppose,  that  in  one  short  day  such  abolition  of  bodi- 
ly power  could  be  restored,  and  that  such  pristine  vigour  and  strength  couM 
be  esublished,  as  to  fit  the  body  for  the  exertion  of  the  many  fnnctioos 
which  health  required  K"  The  able  writer  from  whom  I  have  bonrowed 
this  extract  observes,  that  "  it  is  really  a  curious  consideration,  how,  at  a 
certain  hour,  appointed  at  the  disunce  of  many  hundred  miles,  and  ou 
a  future  day,  at  least  one  month  distant,  that  those  three  incural^e  cases 
should  be  suddenly  restored  to  health,  contrary  to  the  humanly  appointed 
fixed  principles  of  Nature.  But  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  force  oif  ima- 
gination.  Ridiculous  assertion !  Can  man  suddenly  renew  such  destructioii 
of  bodily  power  by  the  force  of  imagination  ?  Can  he  remodel  the  nuMt  trivial 
complaint  to  which  he  is  liable  by  thought  ?  If  he  can,  how  comes  disease? 
Imperfect  indeed  would  the  human  body  be,  if  we  could  remove  and  meta- 
morphose it  at  pleasure.  But  the  idea  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  '.'* 
Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  different  opinions  of  Protestants  re- 
garding these  cures,  which  seem  destined  to  destroy  each  other  by  their  con- 
trariety. The  more  general  opinion  is,  that  no  cures  have  been  effected  at 
all,  which  the  reviewer,  on  weighing  the  evidence  adduced,  verv  justly  re- 
probates as  an  absurdity.  Another,  Si  which  the  reviewer  is  the  champion,  (I 
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•hoold  have  said  the  inventor,  J  admits  the  cares,  but  does  not  consider  them 
as  supernatural,  though  wonderful.  And  a  third  opinion,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  sceptical  sons  of  ^sculapius,  attributes  the  cures  to  the  vis 
medicatrix  natures,  or  the  operation  of  tne  mind  upon  the  body,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves.  The  two  first  systems  have  been  already  rendered  h^s 
4e  combat,  and  the  last  is  thus  happily  ridiculed  and  refuted  by  J.  K.  L. 
''  Oh,  happy  nerves  !  Were  Erasmus  now  living,  he  would  not  select  folly 
as  a  theme  for  praise,  and  pass  by  the  unspeakable  and  incomprehensible 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  nervous  system.  This  svstem,  which  can  kUi 
and  cure  with  equal  facility,  or  administer  relief  to  tne  dumb  and  hypo- 
^ondriac, — which  can  rescue  life  from  the  grasp  of  apoplexy,  and  say  to 
him  or  her  who  has  been  bowed  down  with  infirmity  for  years,  *  Take  un 
thy  bed,  and  walk !'  le  medicin  matgrS  lui  of  Moliere  ^was  unacquaintea 
with  it,  or  bleeding  and  hot  water  would  not  have  been  his  only  specifics. 
Exquisite  system,  and,  like  the  mines  of  Potosi,  as  yet  not  half  explored  1 
Why  were  you  not  familiar  with  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  or  the  incanta- 
tions by  which  ^ou  could  be  regularly  excited  to  do  your  works  of  mercy 
Uught  or  sung  m  the  days  of  Homer  and  Euripides  ?  The  batteries  of  your 
moral  galvanism  have  hitherto  been  unknown  to  us,  and  we  pined  and  died, 
like  our  fathers,  whilst  you  were  in  the  midst  of  us,  always  ready,  if  only 
conjured  by  a  rightful  spell,  to  minister  relief.  We  have  at  length,  how- 
-ever,  discovered  the  recesses  where  you  sleep ;  we  shall  often  have  recourse 
to  you:  we  will  make  you  queen  of  all  chronic. diseases, and  proclaim  you 
the  Deity  of  the  lame  and  blind— of  the  deaf  and  dumb  I  All  this  we  pro* 
roise  you,  provided  you  abandon  those  sill^  Papists,  or  not  confine  your  fa- 
vours to  them  alone.  My  correspondent  will  excuse  this  trifling;  '  Ridentem 
dicere  verum  quid  vetat  *.' " 

Leaving  the  case  of  the  "  paralytic  Nun,"  the  only  one  he  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  overthrow,  the  reviewer,  after  admitting  the  miraculous 
evenu  which  took  place  when  the  apostate  Julian  attempted  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  proceeds  to  consider  the  other  instances  of  mirades  I 
have  adduced.  The  first  is,  that  of  the  wild  beasts  being  restrained  by  a  di- 
vine power  from  touching  the  martyrs  destined  to  be  devoured  by  them. 
These  '•'  phenomena"  the  reviewer  admits,  but  he  rejects  the  idea  of  any 
miraculous  interposition,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  three  modem  Protes- 
tant authors,  who  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  naked  facts,  as  attested  by 
undoubted  historians,  but  their  own  conjectures ;  and  who  might,  with  al- 
.most  equal  propriety,  have  called  in  question  the  miraculous  preservation  of 
Daniel  among  the  hons. 

The  reviewer  also  admits  the  amazing  instance  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
fifth  century  retaining  their  speech  after  their  tongues  had  been  cut  out ; 
*'  a  fact,"  he  observes,  "  which  has  been  supported  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses the  most  credible  and  respectable."  The  reviewer  would  fain  think 
the  event  natural ;  "  yet  as  we, '  he  observes,  **  do  not  think  it  as  easy  to 
speak  without,  as  with  a  tongue,  we  are  ready  to  admit  it  wonderful."  But  it 
seems  the  admission  of  this  miraculous  event  in  the  persons  of  Catholics,  for 
holding  the  true  faith  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy,  "  benefits  not  the 
letter-writer's  theory  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  for  it  was  done  without  the  instrumentality  of  man,  or  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church."  Does  the  reviewer  really  mean  to  say, 
Aat  miracles  wrought  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  is  no  proof  that 
miracles  continue  in  the  Church,  because  they  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the>  instrumentality  of  man  ?  The  miraculousness  even  of  this  event,  he 
observes,  has  been  disputed,  however,  as  tufo  of  those  who  suffered  could 
not  speak  at  all,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tongues  of  those  who 
reUined  the  use  of  speech  had  not  been  rooted  out  altogether,  but  that  a 
small  part  of  that  muscle  had  remained.  But  how  sunds  the  fact  ?  St. 
Victor  says,  that  the  order  "  to  cut  out  their  tongues  to  the  rooU,  and  to 
chop  off  tneir  right  hands,"  was  executed  * ;  and  ^neas  of  Gaia  testifies, 

1  Dcfc  by  J.  R.  L.  p.  18.  *  Lib.  UL  c  i. 
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that  lie  eztmined  the  matter  with  his  own  eyes,  and  ^  saw  that  their 
tongnes  were  entirely  cut  away,  root  and  all  ^"  Procopius,  who  had  ako 
seen  these  confessors,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  both  attest  this  won- 
derful eyent,  say,  that  the  two  who  lost  the  faculty  of  speaking  did  retain 
their  speech,  after  their  tongues  had  been  cut  out,  along  with  the  rest,  but 
haying  fallen  into  certain  immoralities,  they  lost  the  use  of  speech^  in  pun- 
ishment, as  was  supposed,  of  their  crimes. 

Haying  no  means  of  rebuttingthe  eyidence  adduced  for  the  core  of  the 
blind  man,  and  the  restoration  of  three  bodies  to  life,  by  the  bones  of  Sc 
Stephen,  the  reyiewer  attempts  to  wield  those  weapons  of  ridicule  which  an 
infidel  would  employ  against  the  miredes  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  wrought  by 
means  of  the  aprons  and  handkerchief  of  St.  Paul.  To  match  these  miracles, 
the  reyiewer,  by  way  of  digression,  relates  a  fabulous  story  about  St.  Jeroin's 
ghost,  taken  from  a  forged  Epistle  of  St.  Cyril,  which  he,  following  the 


misrepresentations  of  fraudulent  authors,  states  was  0>t  up,  among  owers, 
"  to  encrease  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Clergy."  This  clumsy  story  was 
detected,  but  by  whom  ?  By  Catholics.     "  Yet,"  obeeryes  the  reyiewer. 


urge  him  to  proye  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  for  I  am  willing  to  suppose 
him  one  of  those  writers  who  thoughtUmly  borrow  this  and  similar  false- 
hoods from  their  predecessors,  in  the  work  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse ; 
and  who,  haying  acquired  their  antipathies  by  a  sort  of  inheritance,  insen- 
sibly allow  their  prejudices  to  warp  their  unoerstanding,  without  consider- 
ing the  folly  and  credulity  to  which  they  lead.  Of  a  piece  with  the  story 
about  St.  Jerom  are  those  of  Constantinus  Turritanus,  and  fiishop  Theo- 
bald, of  all  which  I  shall  leaye  the  reyiewer  undisturbed  possession.  If 
these  are  the  results  of  his  fayourite  *'  study,"  far  be  it  from  me  to  detract 
from  the  yalue  of  the  acquisition. 

But  the  testimonies  of  those  great  lights  of  Christianity,  Sts.  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  who  relate  the  miracles  last  mentioned,  seem  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  "  as  the  former  wanted  solidity,  accuracy,  and  shrewd  obseryation," 
and  the  latter  "  has  inyoWed  himself  in  the  most  extraordinary  contradic- 
tions." For  me  to  attempt  to  become  the  defender  of  such  men  would  be 
presumptuous  indeed.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  haye  been  embalmed  in  the  page  of  history,  and  eyery  passing 
age  has  added  fresh  and  unfading  lustre  to  Uieir  memories.  Of  St.  Ambrose, 
a  minister  of  our  National  Church  thus  expresses  himself:  ''St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  who  died  in  the  year  397,  and  to  whom  Spottiswood  c(nn- 
pares  Mr  Erskine  of  Dun,  was  a  person  of  noble  birth,  and  reoeiyed  a  most 
pious  education.  In  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  was  Goyemor  of  a  proyinoe 
m  Italy,  in  which  he  acquired  great  fame,  for  his  justice  and  moderation. 
After  he  became  Bishop  of  Milan,  he  bade  adieu  to  all  secular  afl&irs,  and 
deyoted  himself  wholly  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  office.  He  spoke  to 
Princes  with  courage,  but  also  with  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was  firm 
in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Chnst,  against  the  persons  who  had  deviated 
fh>m  it ;  and  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  and  the  honied 
or  agreeable  manner  of  ^is  eloquence,  that  the  name  of  the  '  Mdlifluous 
Doctor*  has  by  some  beei^  conferred  upon  him  *."  The  reviewer  remarks, 
that  *'  were  we  to  quote  0ne  father  sooner  than  another,  against  mirades, 
after  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  their  champion  St.  Auatin;" 
and  to  establish  his  "  extraordinary  contradictions,"  the  reviews  quotes 
two  passages  from  the  Saint's  book  De  Vera  Religione,  to  instruct  that  St. 
Augustine  thought  that  miracles  were  no  longer  necessary ;  and  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  the  reviewer  asks  me  to  reconcue  these  sentences  with  "  the 
narratives  of  the  alleged  virtues  of  these  relics."  Now,  I  am  afraid,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  reviewer's  "  acquaintance  with  the  historians  and  others 
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whom  the  letter* writeradduoes/'  the  memorahle  passage  in  the  Saiots"  Book 
of  Retractations,  in  which  he  himself  reconciles  the  pointy  has  escaped  the 
reviewer's  observation :  "  What  I  also  said,  that  those  miracles  were  not  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  our  times,  lest  the  soul  should  always  seek  after  things 
Tisible,  and  mankind  should  wax  cold  by  their  frequency,  who  had  been  in- 
flamed by  their  novelty,  is  certainly  true.  For  when  bands  are  laid  on  the 
baptized,  they  do  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  now,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
apeak  with  the  tongues  of  all  nations  ;  nor  are  the  sick  now  cured  by  the 
Boadow  of  Christ's  preachers  as  they  pass  by  them,  and  others  such  as  tiiese, 
which,  it  is  manifest,  did  afterwards  cease  ;  But  what  I  said,  is  not  so  to  be 
understood  as  if  no  miracles  are  believed  to  be  performed  now  in  the  name  of 
Christ :  for  1  myself,  when  I  wrote  that  very  book,  ^De  Vera  Ueligione,') 
knew  that  a  blind  man  had  received  his  sight  in  the  city  of  Milan,  at  the 
bodies  of  the  Milanese  martjrrs,  and  several  others  besides ;  nay,  such  num- 
bers are  performed  in  these  our  days,  that  I  neither  can  know  them  all,  nor, 
though  1  knew  them,  could  I  enumerate  them  ^." 

The  miracles  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  are  next  alluded  to,  and 
dismissed,  by  Hsking  "  how  we  can  believe  St.  Augustine,  when  we  see  him 
working  miracles  to  convince  the  Britons  that  for  cousins-german  to  marry 
is  a  sin,  and  that  those  who  did  so  would  have  no  children,  when  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  he  must  have  known,  sprung  from  that  connection  ?"  But  is 
it  true  that  St.  Augustine  wrought  miracles  for  the  absurd  purpose  stated 
by  the  reviewer  ?  By  no  means  ;  for  all  his  miracles,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  related  to  have  taken  place  in  presence  of  the  British  Bishops,  were 
wrought  to  convince  the  Pagan  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Neither  does  the  exception  support  the  reviewer's  averment.  In- 
deed there  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  to  instruct  that  St.  Augustine  held 
the  opinion,  which  all  experience  contradicts,  that  no  issue  could  ensue  from 
the  marriage  of  cousins-german,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  any  churchman 
or  layman  ever  held  such  an  opinion,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  case  to  be 
immediately  noticed.  The  Church  has  indeed  always  reprobated  marriages 
within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  as  unnatural  ',  ettending  the  prohibition 
to  the  fourth  degree ;  but  she  has  been  in  the  practice,  when  good  reasons 
existed  for  it,  of  dispensing  with  the  prohibition  in  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees ;  but  very  rarely,  and  not  without  the  strongest  grounds  in  the  second* 
Cousins-german,  by  the  Canon  law,  which  the  Church  follows,  stand  in  the 
second  degree,  but  in  the  fourth,  according  to  the  Roman  law.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  opinion  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  I  find,  on  consulting  Ve- 
nerable Bede  ^,  that  St.  Augustine  proposed  certain  interrogatories  to  Ore* 

^  Item  qaod  dlxL  Nee  miracula  ista  in  noetris  temporibus  durare  permissa  sunt, 
ne  anima  semper  visibilia  qusifreret,  et  eonim  consuetudine  frigcsceret  genus  buma- 
num,  quorum  novitate  flagravit.  .  Verum  est  quidem :  non  enim  nunc  usque  cum 
manus  imponitur  baptizatis,  sic  accipiunt  Spiritum  Sanctum  ut  loquantur  linguis 
omnium  gentium  :  aut  nunc  usque  ad  umbram  transeuntium  praedicatorum  Christi 
sannntnr  inlirmi,  et  si  qua  talia  tunc  focta  sunt  quae  postea  cessasse  roanifestum  eit« 
Sed  non  sic  aooepiendum  est^  quod  dixi,  ut  nunc  in  Cbristi  nomine  fieri  miracula 
nulla  credantur.  Nam  ego  ipse,  quando  istum  ipeum  Ubrum  scripsi,  ad  Mediolan- 
eniium  corpora  martyrum,  in  eadem  civitate  caecum  illuminatum  fuisse  jam  nove- 
ram,  et  alia  nonnnUa,  qualia  tarn  multa  etiam.  istis  temporibus  fiunt,  ut  nee  omnia 
cognosoere,  nee  ea  qu»  cognosdmus  enumerare  possimus.    L,  L  Retrac.  C  x'lii. 

'  Montesquieu,  in  treating  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  relations,  consi* 
ders  it  *'*•  extremely  delicate  to  fix  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  laws  of  nature  stop, 
and  where  the  civil  laws  begin  ;**  and  he  attributes  the  prohibition  of  marriage  be- 
tween cousins-german  to  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  prohibition  against  nearer 
relations.  ^*  These  principles  are  so  strong  and  so  natural,  that  they  have  had  their 
influence  almost  all  over  the  earth,  independently  of  any  communication.  It  was 
not  the  Romans  who  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa  that  the  marriage  of  rela- 
tions of  the  fourth  degree  (cousins-german)  was  incestuous :  it  was  not  the  Ro- 
mans that  communicated  this  sentiment  to  the  Arabs :  it  was  not  they  who  taught 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldivian  islands."  SpifH  of  Laws ^  Vol  II,  B.  xxvU 
Chap.i^  ^  SL.  I.C.27. 
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gorj  the  Great,  one  of  which  was,  Within  what  degrees  of  kindred  Christians 
might  marry  ?  and  the  Pope,  with  reference  to  the  marriages  of  constns-ger- 
man,  says,  in  answer,  that  '^  experience  shews  that  no  children  are  bom  of 
them ;"  an  opinion  so  singular,  that  some  have  supposed  this  answer  an 
interpolation  or  forgery ;  and  Dupin  says,  that ''  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
some  of  the  answers  are  extraordinary  enough  K'  But  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Bede,  and  as  Pope  Zachary  referred  to  the  answer  in  a  council  held  in  743, 
the  authenticity  of  it  seems  to  be  rather  established. 

The  miracles  of  St.  Bernard,  it  seems,  are  not  to  be  belieyed,  on  account 
of  his  conduct  iji  the  Holy  War,  and  the  want  of  success  which  attended 
the  Christian  arms  in  the  Second  Crusade.  The  enemies  of  the  Saint,  in  his 
own  times,  did  not  hesitate  to  reproach  him  with  its  failure ;  but  he  satis- 
factorily defended  himself,  in  his  address  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.  **  Sed  di« 
cunt  forsitan  isti :  unde  sciraus  quod  a  Domino  sermo  egressus  sit  ?  Que 
signs  tu  facis  ut  credamus  tibi  ?  Non  est  quod  ad  ista*ipse  respondeam  :  par« 
cenduro  verecundise  me«e :  responde  tu  pro  me  et  pro  te  ipse,  secundum  ea 
quie  vidisti  et  audisti  ^." 

The  miracles  of  St.  Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  die  Indies,  not  b^ng  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  those  urged  against  the  miracles  of  Sts.  Augustine 
and  Bernard,  the  reviewer  passes  them  without  particular  remark,  and  he 
even  condescends  not  to  kinder  any  body  to  believe  them  who  will,  though 
he  **  must  admire  their  credulity."  These  credulous  persons,  if  assured 
Uiat  the  reviewer  had  examined  the  evidence  for  these  miracles  rationally, 
and  without  prejudice,  would,  I  am  sure,  feel  greater  admiration  at  his  in- 
credulity. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  this  Apostolic  man  converted 
more  heathens  in  one  year  than  all  the  Protestant  Missionaries  have  done 
since  the  commencement  of  their  labours.  Mr  Hackluyt,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  That  godly  Professor,  and 
painful  Doctor  of  the  Indian  nation,  in  matters  concerning  religion,  Francis 
Xavier,  after  great  labours,  injuries,  and  calamities,  suffered  with  much  pa- 
tience, departed,  indued  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  out  of  this  life,  A.  D. 
1552,  after  that  many  thousands  were  by  him  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  ^."  He  again  says,  *'  of  this  holy  man,  his  particular  virtues  and 
wonderful  works,  all  the  latter  histories  of  Indian  regions  are  full  y** 
Babdeus,  in  his  Indian  History,  and  Monsieur  Tavemier,  in  his  Rccueil, 
(both  Protestants,)  concur  with  Hackluyt  in  the  above  eulogium.  Grotius 
roust  undoubtedly  have  had  the  miracles  of  St.  Xavier  in  view,  in  signing 
for  a  continuation  of  miracles.  '*  As  the  latter  ages,  also,  are  full  of  testi- 
monies of  the  same  thing,  I  do  not  know  by  what  reason  some  are  moved  to 
restrain  that  gift  (of  miracles)  to  the  first  ages  onlv.  Wherefore,  if  any 
one  would  even  preach  Christ,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  him,  (mark  this,) 
to  nations  that  know  him  not,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  force  of  the  promise 
would  still  remain."     Fide  St>  Mark  xvi.,  17  and  18. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  quotations  from  Mosheim  and  his  own  fancy,  the 
reviewer  easily  resolves  the  problem  proposed  by  St.  Jerom  to  Vigilantius, 
but  in  a  way  which  Vigilantius,  I  am  sure,  would  never  have  thought  of. 
"  The  priesthood  of  those  days"  stand,  however,  acquitted  in  the  mind  of 
every  impartial  person,  of  the  foul  charge  made  against  them;  and  their  suc- 
cessors have  learned  not  to  repine  at  the  reproadies  of  their  enemies ;  for  if 
the  goodman  of  the  house  has  been  called  Beelzebub,  what  treatment  can 
those  of  his  household  expect  ?  That  the  desire  of  gain  may  have  induced 
crafty  knaves  to  attempt  to  pass  off  false  relics  as  genuine,  I  do  not  mean  to 
dispute ;  but  whether  they  succeeded,  I  cannot  well  know,  till  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  tlie  facts  than  those  historians  who  say  so.  When  they 
considered  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  bones  of  Elisha  in  restoring  the 
dead  to  life,  the  cures  performed  by  the  applications  of  the  aprons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  no  less  miracu- 
ous,  well-attested  events  which  had  happened  by  the  use  of  the  relics  of 
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other  SaiDt8>  it  was  no  wonder  indeed  that  the  Chriatiant  of  the  early  ages* 
in  the  fenrour  of  their  piety,  should  become  desirous  of  possessing  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  holy  men.  The  reviewer  will  require  better  authority 
than  that  of  Mosheim  to  make  good  his  assertion  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  calumny  and  misrepresentation  be« 
came  the  order  of  the  day,  that  the  falsehood  was  invented  of  the  Priesthood 
nourishing  and  fomenting  this  rage  for  relics,  for  **  the  prospect  of  gain, 
and  the  ambitious  desire  of  being  reverenced  by  the  multitude."  Though 
apparently  no  admirer  of  relics,  the  reviewer,  if  he  be  an  antiquary,  would, 
I  presume,  be  as  anxious  as  1  would  be  to  get  hold  of  a  handkerchief  which 
had  been  used  by  St.  Paul.  He  perhaps  would  keep  it  as  a  curioeiiv,  to 
exhibit  it  occasionally  to  the  Monkbams'  brotherhood,  as  he  would  xeep 
the  original  manuscript  of  Luther's  conference  with  the  Devil,  or  the  li- 
cense which  he  and  his  reforming  companions  granted  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  but  /  would  hold  it  as  a  sacred  relic,  destined,  perhaps,  again  to  be 
the  means  of  miraculous  cures. 

To  meet  the  force  of  the  testimony  in  favour  of  miracles,  the  reviewer 
says,  that,  by  adopting  my  method,  '^  and  believing  every  thing  for  gospel 
that  he  fin^  stated  by  Historians  and  Fathers,"  he  *'  could  make  out  a 
much  stronger  case  for  the  existence  of  witchcraft ;"  and  that  he  would 
"  be  able  to  prove  it  from  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,"  records 
of  the  Jiuticiary  Tribunals,  judicial  confessions,  &c.  &c.  Now,  it  was  no 
part  of  my  plea  to  believe  '*  every  thing  for  gospef  that  has  been  suted  by 
Historians  and  Fathers ;  but  what  I  maintained  was,  that  as  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  illustrated  by  a  succession  of  miracles  and 
miraculous  powers, — that  as  Christianity  was  established  by  means  of  mira- 
cles,— that  as  its  Divine  Founder  had  promised  to  invest  his  followers  with 
miraculous  powers,  without  any  limitation  as  to  time, — and  that  as  the  facts  of 
a  continuation  of  miraculous  powers  had  been  attested  unanimously  by  the 
Fathers  and  Historians,  who  had  either  been  witnesses  themselves  of  the 
facts  they  relate,  or  had  received  them  from  undoubted  authority,  and  that 
as  these  Fathers  and  Historians  were  men  of  undoubted  probity,  the  con- 
tinuation of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  was  beyond  doubt  That  a 
general  belief  in  the  existence  of  witches  and  witchcraft  existed  both  among 
Jews  and  Christians,  must  be  known  to  every  body,  and  that  they  did  exist, 
what  man  is  there  who  believes  in  the  Bible  that  can  deny  the  fact  ?  I  should 
wish  to  know  from  the  reviewer,  who  professes  to  found  his  religion  upon 
the  Bible,  what  his  opinion  is  concerning  the  noted  instance  of  the  witch  of 
£ndor  bringing  up  die  ghost  of  Samuel  "  before  the  affrighted  Saul  K"  Or 
of  what  we  are  told  respecting  Manasses  having  used  enchantments,  and 
dealing  with  familiar  spirits  '.It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many  de- 
luded creatures  have  fancied  themselves  possessed  of  powers  of  a  description 
exercised  by  the  wizzards  of  old,  and  that  Churchmen,  Historians,  Judges, 
and  others,  (Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,)  have  been  deceived  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  such  powers.  What  is  the  reviewer's 
opinion  of  the  astonishing  cases  mentioned  in  the  New  Testafnent,  of  evil 

Sirits  or  demons  having  possessed  Uie  bodies  of  men  ?  Jf  he  refer  to  Mid- 
eton,  he  will  tell  him  that  the  possessed  persons  were  affected  by  the 
epilepsy^  or  the  faUing'sickness  ;  but  lest  the  reviewer  should  be  led  away 
with  this  opinion,  out  of  a  blind  admiration  of  Middleton,  I  would  ask  him 
to  consider  whether  it  was  the  epilepsy,  or  the  falling-sickness,  with  which  the 
two  men  were  afflicted  out  of  whom  our  Saviour  cast  the  devils,  who  again 
were  permitted,  at  their  own  soliciution,  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  rushed  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished 
in  the  waters  'r  Whether  it  was  the  epilepsy,  or  the  fallinff-sickness,  which 
occasioned  the  dumbness  of  the  man  who  spoke  after  the  devil,  with  which 
he  had  been  possessed,  had  been  cast  out  ^  ?  Would  the  reviewer  infer,  that 
because  demoniacs  are  ^not  now  known,  that  they  never  existed,  after  the 
d^r  scriptural  testimonies  alluded  to  ?  But  the  reviewer,  also,  by  adopting 

1  1  Sam.  xxviiL  >  2  Kings,  xzL  ^  St.  Matt.  vlii.  ^  Ibid.  is. 
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the  same  method  of  **  helieving  eveiy  thing  for  gospd  that  we  find  ststed 
hy  Historians  and  Fathers,"  (a  plan  which  I  hare  ^ewn  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed,) says,  he  "  could  bring  as  strong  miracles  from  Pagan  antluirsy 
wrought  to  disprove  Christian  miracles,  as  1  have  to  prove  miradei  wrought 
by  Saints."  Indeed !  But  who  believes  the  Pamn  murades,  even  the  beat  at- 
tested ?  Are  the  mirades  of  Moses  rendered  the  less  credible,  because  they 
were  rivalled  by  the  lying  wonders  of  Pharaoh's  magicians  ?  Bat  divine 
revelation  has  put  us  sufficiently  on  our  guard  against  such  impositioiia» 
however  credible  they  may  be  made  to  appear. 

The  reviewer,  after  all  his  labours,  appears  to  entertain  some  miagiTinga 
as  to  the  success  of  his  attack  on  the  old  miracles,  and  accordingly  he  ob- 
serves, that  admitting  I  had  made  out  a  stronger  case  than  he  thinka  I  have 
done  for  the  existence  and  continuation  of  miracles  and  miraculous  powers, 
posterior  to  the  Apostolic  age,  *'  this  leaves  the  Irish  mhracles  where  tbey 
were,  and  neither  proves  nor  disproves  their  authenticity  further  than  ren- 
dering them  probable."  But  who  could  be  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that,  by 
instructing  the  miracles  of  Xavier,  Bernard,  Augustine,  and  (Khers,  I  meant 
to  attempt  to  prove  by  them  those  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  farther  than  to  ren- 
der them  independent  of  their  own  facts  and  drcumstanoes,  extremely  pro- 
bable ?  The  object  of  my  letter  was  rather  to  instruct  a  continuation  of 
miraculous  powers  in  the  Christian  Church  after  the  Apostolic  age,  in  op- 
position to  the  sweeping  declaration  of  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
than  to  establish  (if  any  thing  I  would  have  said  could  have  added  to  the 
irresistible  and  overwhelming  force  of  the  testimony)  the  recent  miracles 
which  have  taken  place,  not  merely  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  also  in 
Germany  and  other  European  kingdoms,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  consequencts  which  we  draw  from  these  miracles  are  ingeniomly  me^ 
tamorphosed  by  the  reviewer  into  objects,  and  these  objects  are  said  to  be, 
"  to  settle  doctrines,"  while  *'  the  object  of  the  primitive  miracles  W9»  not 
to  explain  doctrines,  but  to  convert  Pagans,"  and  Jews  too,  certainly.  Were 
not  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  taught  and  explained  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  and* were  not  the  primitive  miracles  wrought  to  establish  these  ? 
And  if  any  of  these  truths  are  called  in  question,  and  a  great  defection  from 
Christianity  take  place,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  powers 
would  be  granted  in  later  times  to  vindicate  the  truths  of  Christianity  as 
formerly  ?  Do  we  not  find,  that  although  Moses  proved  his  mission  by  mU 
rades,  and  established  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod,  that  miracles  were  of- 
ten wrought  in  defence  thereof,  and  to  bring  back  the  Israelites  from  idola- 
try ?    The  reviewer  thinks  it  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  cures  in  question 
are  wrought,  '^that  the  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  in  these  days 
is  so  mucn  fallen  away,  might  be  revived  amongst  the  many  denominations  of 
Christians" — adding,  that  "  signs  are  for  them  that  bdieve  not,  not  for  d^em 
that  believe,"  a  quotation  wbidi  corroborates  the  position  he  argues  against 
If  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  am  sure  they  require 
not  even  the  aid  of  mirades  to  'convince  them  that  their  Church  is  a  pure 
Church,  the  mass  holy,  and  that  Christ  is  a  divine  person,  notwlthsunding 
the  unhallowed  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  eradicate  the  andent 
£iith  introduced  into  Green  Erin  by  St.  Patrick.    Let  those  who  deny  the 
dirinity  of  our.  Saviour  deride  the  mass,  ''  blaspheme  whatsoever  thinffs 
they  know  not  ',"  and  disbdieve  the  promises  of  Christ  to  his  Chnrcb, 
take  warning  and  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  certain,  that  that  Church  in  which  a  continuation  of  those 
miraculous  powers  prdmised  by  Christ  is  exhibited,  must  be  the  true  Church, 
and  that  the  rites  by  which  they  areefi^ted  are  of  divine  origin.    This  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Conyers  Middleton,  the  ablest  and  most  subtile,  yet  the 
most  candid  antagonist  that  ever  assailed  the  ndraculoos  powers  of  the 
Church :  "  If  we  admit  the  mirades,  we  must  necessarily  adroit  the  rites 
or  the  sake  of  which  they  were  wrought ;  they  both  rest  on  the  same  hot- 
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tom,  and  mutually  estabtish  each  other.  For  it  is  a  maxim  which  must  be 
allowed  by  all  Christians,  that  whenever  any  sacred  rite  or  religious  insti- 
tution beosmes  the  instrument  of  miracles,  we  ought  to  consider  that  rite 
as  confirmed  by  divine  approbation  ^/' 

The  reviewer,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  introduces  a  long  detail 
taken  from  a  note  by  Moshiem's  translator  about  certain  practices  of  some 
wicked  Dominicans,  who,  for  their  impieties,  were  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood and  suffered  death,  after  the  whole  a£[kir  had  been  inquired  into  by 
commissaries  from  Rome,  and  the  fraud  fully  proved.  For  what  purpose, 
then,  does  the  reviewer  introduce  such  an  afiair  into  the  present  discus- 
aion,  if  it  be  not  for  effect  f  Is  the  Church  to  be  responsible  for  crimes 
which  she  herself  condemns  ?  Or  is  the  guilt  of  a  few  persons  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged  ?  Common  sense  says  No ; 
bat  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  ignorance,  answer  otherwise.  The  same 
observations  would  apply  to  the  story  told  by  the  reviewer  respecting  the  prC" 
tended  false  miracle  at  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh,  if  true;  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  conviction,  that  the  account  given  is  a  comfletb 
FABRICATION  from  beginning  to  end,  the  invention  of  which,  however,  I 
do  not  attribute  to  our  national  reformers,  as  it  must  be  the  contrivance  of 
Bome  modern  bungler.  A  laborious  Protestant  author,  who  has  unravelled 
many  of  the  pious  frauds  of  our  Reformers,  says,  "  Fokgbry,  I  blush  for 
the  honour  of  Protestantism  while  I  write  it,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  Reformed."  And  he  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he  looked  "  in  vain 
for  one  of  those  accursed  outrages  of  imposition  among  the  disciples  of  Po- 
pery *."  It  could  not,  therefore,  arise  from  any  want  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  our  reformers  to  invent  a  storv  similar  to  the  one  in  question ;  but 
to  have  published  it — "  aye,  there's  tne  rub" — would  have  been  too  flagrant 
an  act  to  have  escaped  instant  detection  ;  and  the  best  proof  we  can  possibly 
have  that  the  affair  is  an  imposition,  is  the  complete  silence  of  Knox,  Bu- 
chanan, and  their  reforming  contemporaries,  in  regard  to  any  such  occur- 
rence. What  a  glorious  theme  this  would  have  been  for  their  venal  quills  ? 
Our  head  Reformer  would  assuredly  have  given  us  another  "  blast  of  the 
trumpet,"  which  would  have  been  heard  from  the  Lands-end  to  John  o'Groat's. 
But  it  is  now  full  time  that  I  should  dispose  of  this  Protestant  wonder. 

After  giving  the  details  relative  to  Jetzer  and  his  associates,  the  reviewer 
observes,  that,  notwithstanding  of  the  failure  of  their  plans,  detected  and  ex- 
posed as  they  were  by  commissaries  from  Rome, "  new  attempts  were  made ; 
and  the  Reformation,  in  this  country,  a  short  time  after,  was,  by  a  miracle  also, 
endeavoured  to  be  overthrown,  but  its  instant  detection  brought  them  (who  ?) 
low."  Theafikir  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1559,  but  no  account 
of  the  transaction  appears  to  have  been  published  till  4M  June  1773,  that  is 
to  say,  iwo'hundred  and  thirteen  years  thereafter,  when  a  ridiculous  letter, 
dated  from  Kyle,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,  under  the 
fictitious  signature  of ''  Palemon,"  giving  a  long  and  articulate  account  of 
what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  and  of  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  said  to  have  preceded  and  followed  that  strange  event ;  but 
without  reference  to  any  authority  whatever ;  and  upon  the  authority  of  this 
anon]rmous  writer  the  Rev.  Mr  Scott,  in  bis  "  History  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Protesunt  Reformers  in  Scotland,"  says  he  *'  must  beg  leave  to  rely  for 
**  some  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  detection  of  a  false  miracle." 
He  adds,  "  The  anecdote  of  the  false  miracle,  as  therein  mentioned,  had, 
indeed,  been  before  pretty  generally  known,  especially  to  the  families  who 
are  descended  from  Mr  Row.  But  the  ingenious  writer,  whose  letter  is 
dated  from  Kyle,  thought  proper  to  detail  it,  perhaps  it  may  he  said,  rather 
too  freely,  but  in  a  very  animated  and  entertaining  manner.  I  presume 
that  he  had  found  a  relation  of  it,  at  least  of  its  leading  circumstances,  in 
one  or  more  of  those  numerous  historical  books  and  manuscripts  which  were 
jeoUected  by  Mr  Robert  Wodrow,  Minister  of  Eastwood,  in  the  shire  of  Ren- 

r  ■  —        ■ 

1  Introductory  Dtseourse,  pp.  17  and  19.  2d.  ed. 
'  Whitaker*s  Vind.  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  YcyL  HI.  p.  t* 
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frew,  who  wrote  aud  published,  in  two  Urge  volumes,  <A  Hictorj  of  the  Soar- 
ings of  the  Church  of  Scotland/    Indeed  I  am  well  assured  that  Mr  Wodrow 
received  several  accounts  of  the  said  miracle,  some  of  them  differing  in  some 
circumstanees  ;  and  that  he  found  it  about  tEe  beginning  of  the  last  century" 
(about  140  or  150  years  after  the  alleged  event)   '*  attested  by  an  aged 
lady,  who  was  a  greai-grand-daughter  of  Mr  Row,  and  widow  of  a  roiniater, 
and  also  attested  oy  the  tradition  current  among  some  old  people  of  Edin* 
bursh  and  its  neighbourhood."    Upon  the  authority  of  the  namelets  man 
of  Kvie,  Mr  Scott  relates  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  pretended  plot, 
which  are  so  ludicrous  and  absurd,  as  to  carry  a  conviction  of  their  faJsity 
along  with  thein.    Yet  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Knox  repeats  the  calumny 
with  a  confidence  which  even  his  own  belief  of  its  truth  (for  1  shall  sap- 
pose  he  did  believe  it)  could  not  warrant.    A  reference  is  indeed  made  St 
the  learned  Doctor  to  a  copy,  said  to  be  transcribed  in  17S6,  of  a  work  whid 
it  seems  passes  under  the  name  of  Row's  MS.  History  of  the  Kirk,  which 
history,  Mr  Scott  says,  ''  was  bqgun  by  Mr  David  Ferguson,  Minister  of 
Dunfermline,  continued  bv  Mr  John  Row,  Minister  of  Carnock,  and  inters 
jjolated  and  completed  by  Mr  John  Row,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Old 
Aberdeen,"  the  grandson  of  *'  the  celebrated  John  Row,"  whose  convenion  to 
Protestantism  is  said  to  )iave  been  occasioned  by  the  detection  of  the  allq;ed 
false  miracle.     He  also  refers  to  Scott's  historv,  already  quoted,  and  to  the 
''  account"  given  by  the  nameless  man  of  Kyle,  which  he  thinks  was 
^'  probably  uken  from  the  above  MS."    It  is  remarkable  that  Principal 
Row,  instead  of  ascribing  his  grandfather's  conversion  to  any  such  cause 
as  is  now  alleged,  shomd  impute  it  to  "  the  pure,  godly,  and  pathetic 
preaching  of  the  famous  Knox."    But  enough  nas  been  said  to  convince 
every  rational  and  impartial  man  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  alleged  story, 
and  if  the  reviewer  slj^ll  still  continue  to  give  ear  to  such  stu£P,  his  credulity 
must  be  greater  thad  that  of  any  man  in  we  land  of  St.  Patrick. 

It  would  scarcely  be  credited,  were  it  not  known,  that  among  sober  people 
a  belief  so  harmless  and  reasonable  in  itself  as  that  of  miracles  could  have 
called  forth  such  acrimonious  feelings  as  those  displayed  in  the  numerous 
writings,  the  produce  of  malice  or  ignorance,  which  have  of  late  issued  from 
the  press,  on  the  state  of  unhappy  Ireland.  Ignorance,  barbarity,  and  su- 
perstition,, are  their  perpetual  tnemes,  and  to  remove  these,  every  political 
empiric  comes  ready  furnished  with  a  recipe,  compounded  as  bigotry,  igno- 
rance, or  interest  may  direct.  Now,  of  every  kind  of  quackery,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  worst  for  professing  liberal  opinions.  Writers  of  this 
description  generally  seek  to  perpetuate  intolerance,  under  the  metenoe,  that 
opinions  purely  religious,  in  which  they  cannot  conscientiously  agree,  are 
inimi(^  to  that  liberty  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  but  of  which  they  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  just  value*  Accordingly,  we  incessantly  hear 
a  great  deal  of  plausible  nonsense  about  the  glory  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  they  fancy  it,  as  if  it  consisted  in  those  penal  laws  which  dis6gure 
it,  or  as  if  no  part  of  it  had  eidsted  antecedently  to  these  blots  upon  nu- 
manity  and  religion,  which  stain  the  fair  charter  of  British  freedom.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  liberty  by  restraint  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  free  consti- 
tution of  pains  and  penalties,  of  tithes  and  the  glorious  ascendancy  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  blessed  constitution  which  has  been  "  forced*  upon  the  Irish 
nation,  and  because  they  spurn  at  it,  they  are  declared  incapable  of  freedom  ! 
*'  The  essence  of  the  constitution  is,  to  make  all  who  live  under  it  free  and 
happy ;  and  the  hoary  bigot,  or  selfish  monopolist,  who  would  exdude  os 
from  it,  on  account  of  our  religion,  neither  understands  that  religion  nor  the 
law  of  Nature,  which  has  been  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  finger  of 
the  lidng  God,  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our  hearts.  Such  a  one  does  not, 
cannorunderstand  the  heart-burnings  of  a  high-minded  man,  who  is  un- 
justly excluded  from  his  rights ;  nor  that  first-fruit  of  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  which  makes  us  love  our  country,  reject  whatever  could  di- 
minish her  glory  or  independence,  and  labour  to  make  her  free  and  happy. 
When  I  am  told  that  I  am  unfit  for  freedom,  on  account  of  the  religion 
which  I  profess,— when  I  have  considered  all  that  has  been  said  in  support 
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of  8o  heinous  a  proposition,  I  feel  amazed  and  confounded,  and  ask,  Is  it 
possible  that  any  man  could  suppose,  that,  were  I  in  possession  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  British  subject,  that  all  the  power  on  earth  would  induce 
me  to  forego  them, — that  i  would  be  influenced  by  any  consideration  to  reject 
the  first  and  clearest  principles  of  my  religion, — to  hate  my  country, — to  sub- 
ject  her  to  the  sway  of  a  stranger,  to  destroy  my  own  happiness  and  that  of 
my  kindred  ?     No ;  I  conclude  it  is  impossible  that  any  rational  man  could 
suppose  that  Catholics,  under  equal  laws,  would  be  less  loyal,  less  faithful 
aupjects,  than  any  others  '."    The  followers  of  the  religion  of  a  Wallace, 
of  a  Bruce,  of  a  More,  and  of  a  Fenelon,  incapable  of  n-eedom,  and  ''  the 
dupes  of  a  barbarous  and  slavish  superstition !"  Those  who  say  so  have  every 
claim  upon  our  pity,  but  their  sentiments  must  receive  the  reprobation  of  our 
unqualified  contempt.    The  eloquent  writer  from  whom  I  have  so  often  quot- 
ed, in  his  address  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  thus  speaks  of  our  creed  :  ''  It 
was  the  creed,  my  Lord,  of  a  Charlemagne,  and  of  a  St.  Louis  ;  of  an  Al&ed, 
and  an  Edward ;  of  the  monarchs  of  the  feudal  times,  as  well  as  of  the  Empe- 
rors of  Greece  and  Rome :  it  was  believed  at  Venice  and  at  Genoa ;  in  Lucca 
and  the  Helvetic  nations,  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and  greatness ;  all 
the  Barons  of  the  middle  ages  ;  all  the  free  cities  of  later  times  professed 
the  religion  we  now  profess.    You  well  know,  my  Lord,  that  the  charter  of 
British  freedom,  and  the  common-law  of  England,  have  their  origin  and 
source  in  Catholic  times.  Who  framed  the  free  constitutions  of  the  Spanish 
Croths  ?    Who  preserved  science  and  literature  during  the  long  night  of  the 
middle  ages  ?  Who  imported  literature  from  Constantinople,  and  opened  for 
her  an  asylum  at  Rome,  Florence,  Padua,  Paris,  and  Oxford?  Who  polished 
Europe  by  art,  and  refined  her  by  l^slation?  Who  discovered  the  new  worlds 
and  opened  a  passage  to  another  ?   Who  were  the  masters  of  architecture, 
of  painting,   of   music?     Who  invented  the  compass,  and  the  art  of 

Srinting  ?  Who  were  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  jurists,  the  men  of 
eep  research  and  profound  literature  ?  Who  have  exalted  human  nature^ 
and  made  man  appear  again  little  less  than  the  angels  ?  Were  not  they 
almost  exclusively  the  professors  of  our  creed  ?  Were  they,  who  created 
and  possessed  Freedom  under  every  shape  and  form,  unfit  for  her  enjov- 
ment  ?  Were  men,  deemed  even  now  the  lights  of  the  world  .and  tne 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the  deluded  victims  of  a  slavish  supersti- 
tion ?  But  what  is  there  in  our  creed  which  renders  us  unfit  for  freedom  ? 
Is  it  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ?  No'*;  for  the  obedience  we  yield  to 
authority  is  not  blind,  but  reasonable ;  our  religion  does  not  create  despo- 
tism ;  it  supports  every  established  constitution  which  is  not  opposed  to 
.  die  laws  of  Nature,  unless  it  be  altered  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  change 
it.  In  Poland,  it  supported  an  elective  monarch ;  in  France,  an  hereditary 
Sovereign ;  in  Spain,  an  absolute  or  constitutional  Ring  indifferently  ;  in 
England,  when  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  contended,  it  declared, 
that  he  who  was  King  de  facto  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  there  was  a  faithful  adherence  of  tne  Ca- 
tholics to  their  Prince,  under  trials  the  most  severe  and  galling,  because 
the  constitution  required  it ;  the  same  was  exhibited  by  them  to  the  un- 
grateful race  of  Stuart ;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  James,  (foolishly  called 
an  abdication,)  have  they  not  adopted,  with  the  nation  at  large,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Revolution,  *  that  the  crown  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people ;  and  that  should  the  monarch  violate  his  compact,  the  subject 
is  freed  from  the  bond  of  his  allegiance?'  Has  there  been  any  form  of 
government  ever  devised  by  man,  to  which  the  religion  of  Catholics  has 
not  been  accommodated?  Is  there  any  obligation,  either  to  a  Prince,  or 
to  a  constitution,  which  it  does  not  enforce  2  ?  ' 

But  we  are  said  to  be  intolerant  too.  This  charge  we  utterly  deny,  and 
it  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed  from  British  Protestants,  who  of  all 
others  should  wish  the  very  word  to  be  obliterated  from  our  language. 

1  Vind.  of  the  Civil  and  Religious  Principles  of  the  frish  Catholics,  by  J.  K.  L. 
pp.  «$  and  29.        2  Vind.  by  J.  K.  L.  pp.  2*.  25. 
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The  laws  oi  Draco  are  said  to  hare  Jbeen  written  in  characters  of  blood  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were  intended  to  violate  the  consciences  of 
men,  by  robbing  them  of  the  noblest  prerogative  implanted  in  their  breaati 
by  the  Deity ;  but  that  frightful  code,  which  was  commenced  under  die 
Tudors,  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  religion  and  humanity, — denied  the 
exercise  of  the  most  sacred  richts, — and  interfered  with  those  relations 
which  exist  between  man  and  his  Creator.  It  is  dreadful  to  contemolate 
the  practical  operation  of  that  system  ;  but  I  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings 
of  my  readers  with  those  bloodv  details,  at  which  humanity  shudders.  Toe 
most  obnoxious  of  the  penal  laws  are  now  happily  repealed  ;  but  enoogji 
yet  remains  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  freemen.  If  Catholic  states,  in 
former  times,  enacted  laws  against  Protestants,  they  were  done  more  out  of 
a  cautious  policy,  to  avoid  those  disorders  and  oppressions  which  ensoed  in 
other  Idnguoms,  where  Uie  new  opinions  {Nrevaileo,  than  from  any  spirit  of 
intolerance.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  these  measures,  and  I 
merely  allude  to  them,  to  shew  how  necessary  it  is  for  both  parties  to  forget 
and  forgive.  The  allusion  made  to  France  by  the  reviewer,  as  afibrdii^  an 
example  of  intolerance,  is  most  unfortunate ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  plan 
of  the  French  Government,  regarding  the  national  schools^  in  combining 
religion  with  education,  it  is  certain  that  France  now  exhibits  to  the  world, 
and  to  us  in  particular,  a  lesson  of  toleration  and  Christian  forbearance 
which  this  nation  would  do  well  to  imitate,  by  restoring  six  millions  of  our 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  their  rights. — I  remain^ 

Mr  Editor, 

Yours  with  esteem^ 
Ui  November  1824.  C.  C. 


Co  tjft  tfbenfns  ^tar. 

From  the  Spanish, 
'*  Pun  UioieDtc  estrcUa.'* 


O  FAia  and  goodly  star. 
Upon  tfie  brow  of  night. 
That  from  thy  silver  car 
8hoot*8t  on    the    darkened    world    thy 

friendly  light ! 
Thy  course  is  calm  and  bright 
0*er  the  smooth  azure  of  the  starry  way  ; 
And  ft-om  thy  heav*nly  height 
Thou  8ee*8t  how  systems  rise  and  pass 

away— • 
The  birth  of  human  hopes— thehr  blossom 

and  decay. 

O  that  my  spirit  could 

Cast  off  its  mould  of  clay, 

And,  with  the  wise  and  good. 

Make  wings  unto  itself,  and  flee  away. 

That,  with  thy  bright  amy. 

We  might  look  down  upon  this  world  of 

woe 
Even  as  the  god  of  day 
Looks  on  the  restless  ocean  flow. 
And  eyes  the  fighting  waves  that  pant 

and  fbam  below  I 

Alas !  it  may  not  be— 

For  mortal  fetters  bind 

To  dull  mortality 

The  prisoned   essence  of  th'   immortal 

mind; 
Our  course  is  too  confinM  ; 


And  as  beneath  the  son,  that  blazed  too 

bright. 
The  Cretan*8  waxen  wing  dedin*d. 
Before  the  splendour  of  immortal  light 
Our  fainting  pinions  fall,  and  plonge  us 

back  to  night. 

Then  let  my  coarse  beknr 

To  thine  be  near  allt^  ; 

Par  from  the  worldly  show, 

Through  dun  sequestered  vallies  let  me 

glide; 
Scarce  be  my  step  descried. 
Amidst  the  pompous  pageant  of  the  scene; 
But  where  the  hazels  hide 
Cool  stream  or  shade  beneath  their  \eafj 

screen, 
Mine  be  the  grassy  seat,  all  lonely,  cahn, 

and  green. 

Within  those  verdant  bounds. 

Where  sweet  to  ear  and  eye 

Come  gentle  sighs  and  sounds. 

The  current  of  my  days  shall  mormar  by 

In  calm  tranquillity ; 

Not  doomM  to  roll  o*er  pa8sion*s  rocky  bed, 

Nor  slothfUIly  to  lie. 

Like  the  dull  pools  In  stagnant  msrsbet 
bred. 

Where  waving  weeds  are  rank,  and  nox- 
ious tendrils  spread. 


1824.3 
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CURSORY  NOTICES  OF  SEVERAL  WORK 
REFERENCE  TO  MR  ROBERTS*  <;UI 
marsh's  RHETORICAL  READER. 

It  giyes  us  great  pleasure  to  re- 
mark, tbat^  of  late  years.  Elocution 
has  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  that  it  is 
now  beginning  to  be  considered  as  an 
essential  branch  of  polite  education. 
That  the  orators  of  antiquity  de- 
▼oted  their  most  assiduous  attention 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  graceful  and 
efficient  delivery,  appears  from  the 
writings  both  of  Cicero  and  Quinti- 
lian  ;  and  that,  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  point,  they  were  guided 
by  rules  evidently  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  that  variety  of  modula- 
tion of  which  the  voice  is  in  a  great 
measure  susceptible,  seems  obvious, 
from  the  foUovring  passage,  quoted 
from  Cicero's  wprk,  De  Oratore: 
"  Mira  est  natura  vocis ;  cujus  qui- 
dem  e  tribus  oranino  sonis,  inflexo, 
acute,  gravi,  tanta  sit,  et  tarn  suavls 
yarietas,  perfecta." 

Concerning  the  application  of  ac- 
cents to  the  notation  of  spjeaking 
sounds,  (for  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  applied  them  to 
this  purpose  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us,)  modem  writers  on  Elo- 
cution, even  at  a  period  so  recent  as 
ihe  middle  of  the  last  century,  were 
able  to  form  but  very  vague  and  iur 
distinct  notions.  Mr  Sheridan  at- 
tempted,, indeed,  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures written  about  that  time,  to  lay 
down  rules  for  reading  and  speaking 
with  propriety, — ^and,  in  a  treatise  on 
the  Church  Liturgy,  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  by  the  use  of  accents,  the 
true  method  of  delivering  particular 
aenteqyces;  but  as  these  accents  marked 
the  words  which  required  a  greater 
percussion  of  the  voice,  without  any 
reference  wliatever  to  the  tone  or 
inflexion  with  which  such  passages 
were  to  be  delivered,  they  conveyed 
little  or  no  satisfactory,  information. 
For  what  could  be  expected,  on  this 
subject,  from  an  author  who  compared 
the  notes  of  speech  to  those  of  a 
drum,  differing  only  in  degrees  of 
force  ;  or  from  Mr  S.'s  coteraporary. 


S  ON  ELOCUTION,  WITH  PARTICDLAR 
DE    TO   ELOCUTION,    AND    MR     HIND« 

Mr  Rice,  (a  teacher  of  Elocution,) 
who  states,  in  his  introduction  to  Uie 
Art  of  Reading,  that  he  repeated,  at 
different  times,  several  passages  from 
Milton  and  other  poets,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  science  of  music,  who,  after 
<  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  Uie 
several  articulate  sounds  in  each  sen- 
tence, declared  them  to  be  all  of  the 
same  tone ! 

Involved  in  much  the  same  la- 
byrinth of  confusion  and  error  lay 
the  science  of  Elocution,  till  the  time 
of  Mr  John  Walker,  who,  by  com- 
pletely analyzing  the  voice,  discover- 
ed, that,  whether  words  are  uttered 
with  the  tone  of  passion,  or  without 
it,  they  must  be  pronounced  sliding 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  or  else 
go  into  a  monotone,  or  song;  and 
that  these  slides  cannot,  where  em- 
phasis is  concerned,  be  used  indis- 
criminately. Mr  Walker,  who  thus 
shewed  us  that  accent  of  force  uni- 
formly, in  our  language,  coincides 
with  accent  of  tone,  and  who,  by 
means  of  this  analysis,  founded  a 
system  *  (and  it  has  never  been  shewn 
to  be  in  any  material  points  incorrect) 
to  direct  us  in  the  pronunciation  of 
almost  every  species  of  sentences,  we 
must  therefore  acknowledge  as  the 
father  of  Elocution  in  this  country, 
and  consider  his  productions  as  the 
source  from  which,  since  his  time, 
elocutionary  information  has  been 
chiefly  derived. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Mr  W/s  works,  from  the  diffuse 
manner  in  which  the  several  branches 
of  the  science  are  handled,  are  not 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
tuition.  In  consequence  of  which, 
some  teachers,  in  the  Northern  Me- 
tropolis in  particular,  have  modelled 
and  abridged  his  system ;  and  in 
order  to  combine  cheapness  with  uti« 
lity,  have  annexed  to  it  a  copious 
selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
This  freedom  taken  with  the  origi-i 
nal,  it  is  far  from  our  design  to  cen-^ 


•  We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  an  excellent  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Mr  B.  H. 
Smart,  public  reader  of  Shakespeare,  London,  which  contains  a  complete  confirmation 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr  W.*8  system,  as  well  as  a  farther  ezten3U>n  of  his  plan. 
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sure;  still  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  surprise,  to  see  a  re- 
viewer wDo  has  noticed  one  of  these 
performances,  bestow  on  the  compiler 
those  encomiums  which  are  due  only 
to  Mr  Walker :  Q"  Both  teachers  and 
students  will  find  Mr  £  wing's  per- 
formance serviceable,  since  his  rules 
are,  in.  general,  good,"  &c  MoniMy 
Review,  No,  XLV. ;'^  and  to  find 
the  compiler  himself  studiously  avgid 
mentioning  even  the  name  of  the 
author  whose  works*  he  has  liter-* 
ally  transcribed. 

Mr  Roberts,  author  of  **  A  Guide 
to  Elocution,"  with  an  equal  share  of 
illiberality  towards  Mr  W.,  but 
with  a  greater  degree  of  arrogance,  in 
his  preface  expresses  himself  thus: 
*'  Having  felt  great  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  an  efficient  Elocu- 
tionary Class-Book,  I  at  length  re- 
solved on  the  formation  of  one  on 
my  own  plan."  We  have  been  in- 
duced to  compare  the  theory  con- 
tained in  this  work,  with  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  published  by  others; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this 
gentleman  has  added  to  the  mass  of 
treatises  on  the  subject,  without 
bringing  forward  one  new  observa- 
tion which  will  bear  the  test  of  ex- 
amination. We  would  therefore 
strenuously  advise  Mr  R.,  and  others 
who  may  feel  in  themselves  an  im- 
pulse to  become  authors,  but  whose 
talents  are  not  fitted  to  make  any 
new  and  correct  discoveries  in  this  or 
any  other  branch  of  science,  to  take 
care  lest  their  works  should  mislead^ 
rather  than  assist,  those  who  consult 
them.  Of  this  tendency  is  Mr  R.'s 
7th  nile,  page  19.  "  Where  a  rela- 
tive," says  he,  '*  follows  immediately 
after  an  antecedent,  the  antecedent 
must  have  the  falling  inflexion."  To 
point  out  the  inefficacy,  not  to  say 
absurdity  of  this  rule,  we  select  the 
following  passage  :  We  should  avoid 
all  gaming,  which  tends  to  give  afC" 
verish  stimulus  to  the  mind.  Hence, 
the  sense  may  be,  either,"  We  should 
avoid  all  gaming,  of  that  particular 
kind  whi^  gives  a  feverish  stimulus 
to  the  mind,  or,  "We  should  avoid 
all  gaming;  for  all  gaming  (not 
merely  a  particular  species  of  it) 
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tends  to  give,"  &c.  &c.  This  sen- 
tence affords  an  instance  of  a  relative 
and  an  antecedent,  the  one  tmrnediaU^ 
lyjbllowing  the  other,  and  yet  it  is 
evident,  if  the  former  paraphraae  is 
our  meaning,  we  must  use  the  rising 
inflexion  ;  and,  if  the  lattert  thefBtt^ 
fn^  inflexion.  Mr  R.'s  rule,  there- 
fore, effects  nothing.  Let  him  ob- 
serve, that,  if  the  rdative  elauae  mo- 
difies  or  restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
antecedent,  the  antecedent  must  have 
the  rising  inflexion ;  but  if  it  merely 
extends  the  meaning,  the  antecedent 
must  have  the  falling  inflexion.  The 
same  observations  may  be  made  to 
disprove  the  truth  of  his  11th  mle, 
which,  so  far  as  it  respects  inflexion, 
runs  thus :  *'  If  the  clause  to  which 
the  substantive  is  attached  be  de- 
clarative, it  must  terminate  with  the 
fldling  inflexion ;  if  otherwise,  the 
rising  inflexion."  Then  follows  a  set 
of  examples,  from  whidi  this  passage 
is  selected.  "  He  was  a  prince  aoooni- 
nlished,  magnificent,  and  brave." 
Now,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  when  the  ellipsis  in  this 
phrase  is  supplied,  (he  was  a  prince 
who  was  accompli^ed,  &c.)  the 
passage  will  be  under  the  same 
drcurostances  with  the  example  ad- 
duced, to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
7th  rule. 
^  It  were  tedious  to  foUow  this  ao- 
thor  through  his  exemplification  of 
his  9th  rule,  ("  Adjectives  generally 
require  accentuation,")  such  as  bis 
accenting  "pAlet"  death,  as  if  it  were 
contra-distinguished  from  death  which 
was  NOT  pale.  We  certainly  agree 
with  this  author,  in  his  ass^tion  that 
adjectives,  when  opposed  to  each  other, 
require  to  be  pronounced  with  at* 
centual  force ;  but  this  is  not  less 
true  of  any  other  parts  of  speech  m- 
milarkf  situated. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  work  of 
this  soi-disant  philologist,  without 
noticing  his  observation  on  reading 
verse.  As  he  seems  to  pride  him- 
self on  his  wonderful  diMx>very,  that 
verse  should  be  read  exactly  as  if  it 
were  prose,  we  would  advise  him  to 
get  his  poetical  extracts,  in  all  fntore 
editions  of  his  "  Guide,"  printed  ss 
prose,  since  we  can  see  no  ptvfriety 


*  See  Mr  Walker*s  Principles  of  Ekvation  and  i^Miyifal  Gnmmar. 
t  See  his  work^page  92. 
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in  his  preserying  the  appearance  of 
verae  to  the  eye,  wheuf  by  his  mode 
of  pronouncing  it,  he  does  not  intend 
the  ear  to  recognise  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. 

A  mode  of  proceeding  quite  op* 
posite  to  that  of  the  two  gentlemen 
whose  works  we  have  been  noticing^ 
is  adopted  by  Mr  J.  H.  Hindmarsb, 
editor  of  a  volume  of  extracts,  en- 
titled, the  Rhetorical  Reader.  He 
generously  avows  Mr  Walker  as  the 
author  of  the  principles  which  he 
mefixes  to  his  compilation;  a  vo- 
lome  which,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
contains  a  more  comous  selection  of 
the  elegafades  of  English  literature 
than  any  book  of  the  kind  hitherto 
pmhlished.  The  second  edition,  which 
made  its  appearance  last  month,  is  en- 
riehed  with  upwards  of  ninety  pages 
cijresh  extracts,  from  the  most  popu* 
lar  and  favourite  poetical  and  prosaic 
writers  of  the  day — a  circumstance 
which  must  highly  recommend  it  on 
the  score  of  novelty. 

In  elucidating  Mr  W.'s  system, 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  examples, 
as  well  as  in  his  further  attempts 
to  exemplify  the  rules,  by  inflecting 
seTeral  of  the  pieces,  we  must  do- 
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Mr  H.  the  justice  to  say,  that  we 
think  he  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  successful ;  while  his  ob« 
servations  on  pronunciation,  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
form  of  notes,  are  warranted  by  the 
most  polite  usage  of  the  language. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that,  in  speak« 
ing  of  a  performance  so  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
this  gentleman,  we  could  have  con- 
eluded  our  remarks  without  having 
occasion  to  notice  a  slight  degree  of  ir- 
regularity in  the  notation,  which  we 
would  have  him  amend  in  future 
editions.  For  instance,  "  1  dointreat 
the  candid  reader  to  believe  me," 
would  have  been  more  uniform  with 
his  usual  mode  of  marking  the  in« 
flexions,  had  he  placed  the  rising  in<^ 
flexion  on  Ueve,  thus,  lieve.  This, 
and  a  few  similar  inadvertencies,  ap« 
pear  to  us  to  be  rather  typographical 
errors,  than  the  effect  of  design. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  have  seen  no 
work  better  calculated  than  Mr  H.'s 
Rhetorical  Reader  to  promote  the 
object  it  professes  to  have  in  view  ; 
namely,  the  improvement  of  Bri* 
tifih  youth,  in  a  graceful  and  effi- 
cient delivery  of  their  native  tongue. 


From  the  Italian  of  Vincenzo  FiRcaja. 
Provideaooew 


Etek  as  a  mother  o*er  her  children  bend- 
ing 

Teams  with  maternal  love,— her  fond 
embraces 

And  gentle  kiss  to  each  in  torn  extend- 
ing; 

One  at  her  fbet,  one  on  her  knee  she 


And  from  their  eyes,  and  words,  or  speak- 
ing ftoes. 

Their  varying  wants  and  wishes  compce- 
heoding*- 


To  one  a  look— to  one  a  word  \ 
Even  with  her  fVowns  a  mother*8  fondness 
blending  ^i^ 

So  o*er  us  watches  Proridence  on  high. 
And  hope  to  some,  and  hdp  to  others  lends, 
And  yields  alike  to  all  an  open  ear : 
And  when  she  seems  her  fkvours  to  deny. 
She   for   onr    prayers   alone   the   boon 

suspends, 
And  seeming  to  deny— she  grants  the, 

prayer. 


BYSOK  AND  BUEK8  ;  OB  A  VOICE  FEOM  TAETABU8. 


Jlanw.— Welcome,  Byron,  to  the 
realms  of  immortahty !  I  am  Ro- 
bert Bums,  a  being  who  on  earth 
would  have  dainoed  with  you  some 
oongeniaHty  of  feeling ;  your  course 
there  has  not  been  unmarked  by  me. 


and  beholding  your  approach  hither, 
I  came  the  first  to  salute  you  on  these 
shores. 

Byron, — Ah!  Bums,  give  me  your 
hand  ;  an  excellent  fellow ;  I  knew 
you  even  at  first  sight.  Strange  coud« 
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try  this^  and  singular  journey !  I 
feel  rather  confused  and  queerUh, 
My  head  rings  with  the  hypocritical 
regrets  and  bombastical  eulogies 
with  which  the  world  I  have  left  is 
in  one  buzz  bestowing  on  me.  O 
man !  what  a  mouthing  of  set  sen- 
tences, spilling  of  ink,  and  wasting  of 
unprofitable  brains>  the  exit  of  one 
of  us  great  geniuses  makes !  What 
chisseling  of  uncouth  busts,  and 
scratching  of  wretched  monkey-look- 
ing copperplates  !  It-  is  almost  hell 
enough  of  itself  to  see  the  variety  of 
shapes,  and  hear  the  diversity  of  sage 
comments  with  which  one  is  tortured 
by  these  triflers.  But  what  is  your 
lot  here?  How  do  you  fare?  And  what 
part  of  the  regions  of  space  do  vou 
occupy?  I  find  that,  although  1  snail 
be  subjected  to* some  restraints,  and 
suffer  some  inconveniencies, yet,  on  the 
whole,  1  will  be  pretty  snug — ^better 
even  than  I  anticipated.  That  Minos 
is  not  a  bad  fellow,  after  all — a  little 
strict,  and  a  shade  of  stem  justice  in 
his  aspect:  but,  on  the  whole,  I  can- 
not  comnlain  of  the  audience  I  had. 
But  mark,  mark — whohave  we  there? 
What  a  troop  of  beautiful  beings ! 
how  they  soar,  with  snowy  wings  tipt 
with  the  blue  aether,  and  countenan- 
ces radiant  as  the  gleam  of  morning ! 
They  make  for  those  enchanting  val- 
lies  in  the  distance,  where  soft  streams 
of  light  fall,  as  my  enraptured  soul 
never  witnessed  before ;  let  as  mount 
up  and  join  their  course.  I  shall  die 
of  languishing^  if  they  should  fly 
away  and  leave  us. 

Bums. — Softly,  softly,  my  friend ; 
these  are  beatified  spirits,  which  glide 
along  as  they  list.  These  are  they 
who  are  purified  from  all  stains  of 
earth,  and  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
humanity.  You  cannot  yet  mount 
as  they  do ;  you  see  when  you  at- 
tempt it,  you  fall  back  like  a  gross 
substance  of  materiality. 

Byron,— By  Jupiter!  I  see  that 
one  can't  do  as  he  wills  hero.  When 
I  came  to  that  sullen,  drumiie  river 
Styx,  and  saw  the  wretched  boat 
which  the  ferryman  proposed  to  row 
me  over  in,  I,  in  spite  of  Charon's 
remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  per- 
ceiving that  the  stream  was  not  half  so 
wide  as  the  Hellespont,  across  which 
I  and  Mr  Ekenhead  swam,  as  you 
may  have  heard,  immediately  plunged 
in,  with  the  intention  of  swimming 
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over;  but  presently  sudi  a  suffi)cattDg 
stench  of  sulphureous  and  pitchy 
vapour  so  unnerved  me,  that  I  gasp- 
ed for  existence,  and  called  loadly 
to  the  boatman  to  pick  me  up,  which 
he  did,  amid  the  insufferable  jeen 
and  laughter  of  a  group  of  spirits  on 
the  other  side. 

Burns. — These  are  oonsequenoes, 
my  friend,  which  a  too  great  Mlf- 
sufficiency,  or  an  uncurbed  wilful- 
ness, must  always  expose  both  men 
and  spirits  to.  Oh,  when  on  earth,  how 
often  did  I  sigh  over  m  v  obscure  lot, 
and  exclaim  against  bard-hearted, 
unrelenting  Fortune!  Fool  that  I 
was !  In  a  mind  formed  acutely  to 
perceive  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  sublime,  were  also  implanted  the 
seeds  of  wickedness,  which  the  winter 
of  adversity  alone  kept  from  springing 
into  luxuriance.  We  both,  my  Lord, 
were  formed  with  many  propensities 
similar, — acute  feelings,  strong  pas- 
dons,  and  ardent,  vigorous,  daring 
minds.  I  was  born  in  obscurity, 
where  the  discipline  of  unremitting 
toil,  and  the  chill  pressure  of  adversi- 
ty, subdued  the  passions.  The  loneli- 
ness of  seclusion,  the  slights  of  the 
world,  and  the  absence  of  all  adula- 
tion, suppressed  hope,  and  induced 
humility;  and  when  the  constant 
view  of  meek,  gentle,  and  pious 
resignation,  and  contented  and  un- 
complaining want,  irresistibly  forced 
upon  my  mind  the  truth,  that  surely 
tnere  was  reserved  '*  some  recom- 
pence,  to  comfort  those  who  mourn ;" 
while  you,  my  Lord,  set  adrift  on 
the  enticing  sea  of  pleasure,  floated 
heedless  alon^  with  every  tide  and 
current,  and  failed  of  gaining  the 
pitch  of  excellence  Nature  destined 
you  to  achieve. 

Byron, — Now,  upon  my  honour, 
this  is  all  very  fine  from  you.  Bums. 
Have  you  forgot  your  many  Bacdia- 
nalian  orgies — your  frailties  with  the 
blue-eyed  daughters  of  men^ — and — 

Bums* — Far  be  it  from  me  to  ex- 
tenuate my  faults ;  I  allow  that  I  was 
guilty  of  many  frailties.  Often  did 
the  intensity  of  my  passions  carry 
me  headlong  into  error ;  but  I  must 
say  this  for  mysdf,  that  as  often,  in 
my  cool  moments,  did  I,  with  ex- 
ceeding sorrow,  bewail  my  transgres- 
sions ;  nor  did  I  ever  audaciously  at- 
tempt to  sophisticate  truth,  or  pal- 
liate and  gloss  over  vioesy  to  excuse 
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myself  in  the  commission  of  them.  I 
neTer  sat  down,  coolly  and  deliberate  - 
ly,  to  write  what  would  inflame  and 
agitate  the  passions,  or  bewilder  the 
reason  of  mankind.  I  sung  the  ardent 
loTcs  and  affections  of  men,  in  a  chast- 
ened and  innocent  strain.  I  tuned 
their  hearts  to  meek  hope,  gentle  be- 
nevolence, or  noble  and  disinterested 
patriotism  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say. 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  va- 
nity, that  few  readers  ever  rose  from 
the  perusal  of  my  works  with  their 
minds  in  a  worse  frame  than  before ; 
how  much  the?  may  have  been 
elevated,  soothed,  and  ameliorated, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  say. 

Byron. — Pooh !  pooh !  what  do  you 
make  a  fuss  about  ?  What  shall  our 
writings  do  either  towards  the  good 
or  ill  of  the  human  race  ?  a  few  sands 
on  the  sea-shore — a  drop  of  water 
in  the  eternal  ocean.  I  wrote  just 
as  the  whim  struck  me,  or  as  passion 
or  caprice  dictated.  I  cared  little 
about  my  writings  after  the  first  plea- 
sure of  their  production  was  over ; 
and  they  owe  to  the  fostering  care  of 
my  friend  Murray  their  nursing  up 
and  dispersion  in  the  world.  What 
had  I  to  do  with  the  good  of  man- 
kind ? — I  was  not  bred  a  methodist 
parson. 

Bums. — Pardon  me;  the  influ- 
ence of  such  writings  is  immense 
and  universal,  though  dull  men  may 
doubt,  and  mechanical  drudges  scoff 
at  the  averment.  The  sentiments 
and  associations  of  poesy  "  grow  with 
our  growth,"  and  twine  about  the 
mind  in  all  its  stages,  and  under  all 
its  modifications.  And  as  to  the  be- 
nefiting mankind,  it  is  the  only  truly 
noble  action  which  can  be  performed 
on  earth,  and  the  only  one,  the  re- 
membrance of  which,  lives  beyond 
the  grave.  You  know  also  the  pre- 
cept, '*  of  him  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  shall  be  required." 

Byron. — I  too  have  had  my  as- 
pirations after  excellence,  and  exalted 
views  of  what  humanity  should  be ; 
but  seeing  it  often  so  mean  and  low, 
perceiving  the  little  and  insignificant 
vanity  of  all  things,  I  deemed  it  the 
wisest  thing  to  look  upon  all  as  but 
trifles,  and  laughed  often,  that  1 
might  not  weep. 

Burns. — I  can  excuse  much  of 
your  repugnance  to  the  ordinary 
dullness,  adfishness,  and  littleness  o£ 
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men.  Your  perceptions  were  too 
exalted,  and  your  mind,  tinctured 
with  the  aerial  glow  of  heaven,  turn- 
ed with  loathing  from  the  murky 
gloom  of  earth.  But  you  will  excuse 
me,  if  I  should  he  plain  enough  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  your  in- 
herent self-will  and  caprice  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  your  faults,  and  car- 
ried your  resentments  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  or  even  common 
sense.  The  wisest  of  mortals  have 
always  looked  with  a  tender  eve  on 
the  failings  of  mortality,  and  the 
best  of  mankind  have  been  the  sin- 
cerest  lovers  of  their  fellow-men. 

Byron. — I  never  hated  man- 
kind, my  heart  can  bear  witness ! 
I  never  turned  my  eyes  aside  from 
the  needy,  and  I  would  have  scorn- 
ed to  have  forsakei^  the  helpless! 
Could  any  exertions  of  mine  have 
made  the  whole  race  happy,  I  would 
have  cheerfully  done  it.  Ye  poor 
Greeks !  how  I  should  have  exulted 
to  have  seen  you  free !  And  as  to 
patriotism,  why  should  it  be  confined 
to  a  partial  spot  of  earth  ?  Yet  I 
loved  my  country,  although  I  hated 
her  follies,  and  gave  credit  to  man- 
kind for  their  vu*tues,  though  I  have 
been  stung  to  madness  with  their  in- 
gratitude and  intolerance. 

Burns. — I  believe  it !  I  believe 
it !  give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  a 
noble  fellow ;  let  us  leave  these 
knotty  points,  and  enter  on  the  more 
delightful  subject  of  poesy.  O !  had 
I  you  at  Johnnie  Dowit's,  what  a 
glorious  evening  we  would  pass  to- 
gether, over  a  cup  of  his  ale !  But  I 
forget  myself;  talking  of  sublunary 
things,  I  almost  fancied  myself  amid 
former  scenes,  and  did  not  recollect 
that  my  former  honest  host  is  now 
as  airy  a  being  as  myself. 

Byron. — O  let  us  foiget  the  poor 
empty  trifles  of  earth  tbr  ever!  I 
long  to  enter  on  the  speculations  of 
inflnitude  and  eternity.  My  mind, 
even  when  clogged  to  dull  clay,  con- 
tinually attempted  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  things  unseen,  and  he* 
yond  the  ken  of  mortality. 

^anw.— Yes,  my  friend,  you 
will  now  experience  that  enlarge- 
ment of  existence,  for  which  every 
noble  mind  pants,  while  as  yet  bound 
to  mortality,  and  enjoy  in  full  frui- 
tion those  heavenly  visions  of  which 
the  poetic  wanderer  on  earth  has  a 
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partial  foretaste.  Here  poetry  reigna 
supreme.  The  fulness  of  perfect 
koowledge  is  a  delightful  enjoyment, 
but  bounded  and  unTaried.  The 
enlarged  mind  comprehends,  at  one 
glance,  the  origin  and  causes  of  all 
things,  and,  in  this  knowledge,  re* 
mains  in  a  serene  satisfaction.  The 
emotions  and  passions,  perceived 
through  the  medium  of  matter,  are 
useless  to  a  refined  essence ;  but  the 


Consume.  C^^^^ 

faculty  of  imaginatioQ,  ever  acdve, 
and  ever  unimpaired,  sJTords  an  un- 
ceasing and  ever-varying  ddight. 
The  spirit,  by  reason  of  this  faauty^ 
can  call  up  to  itself  ten  tbousatid 
thousand  beautiful  images,  in  endkn 
modifications,  and  luxuriate  in  worlds 
of  its  own  creation,  splendid,  BQagni- 
ficent,  and  pure,  beyond  Uie  con- 
ception of  man,  in  hia  moat  g^wing 
dreams  of  enjoyment.  C. 


Jacopo  Sannozzartk 

To  the  Tomb  of  Andpogeus. 

•'  Alma  beau  e  bdtau  «« 


O  PUBS  and  blessed  soul ! 

That,  ftom  thy  clay^s  control 
EscapM,  host  sought  and  found  thy  na* 
tive  sphere. 

And  fh>m  that  lofty  throne 

Look*8t  down  with  smiles  alone 
On  this  vain  scene  of  mortal  hope  and  fear; 

Thy  happy  feet  have  trod 

The  starry  spangled  road. 
Celestial  flocks  by  field  or  fountain  guiding, 

And  ftom  their  erring  track 

Thou  chann*st  thy  shepherds  back 
With  the  soft  musk;  of  thy  gentle  chicfiog. 

And  other  vales  and  hills, 
And  fresher  sroves  and  rills, 

And  fairer  flow^s  thou  see*8t  in  heaven 
above; 
Through  slopes  and  sunny  glades, 
With  more  than  mortal  maids, 

In  happier  loves  new  Fauns  and  Sylvans 
rove; 
Whilst  thou,  beneath  the  shade, 
*Mid8t  balmy  odours  laid, 

By  Daphne's  side  or  Melibee*s  shalt  be  | 
And  see  the  charmed  air 
Hang  meek  and  listening  there 

Unto  the  magic  of  thy  melody. 

As  to  the  elm  the  twine 

Of  the  enlacing  vine, — 

As  to  the  summer  fiekl  the  wavuig 
grain,-— 

So,  in  thy  short-Iiv*d  day. 

Thou  wert  the  pride  and  stay, 
The  hope  and  glory  of  ouryouthfol  train. 

O  !  who  shall  death  withstand  I 

Death,  whose  hnportial  hand 
Levels  the  lowliest  plant  and  loOest  pine  ; 


When  shall  our  ears  again 
Drink  in  so  sweet  a  strain. 
Our  eyes  behold  so  fair  a  form  as  thine  P 

The  nymphs  bemoan*d  thy  doom 
Around  thine  early  tomb  ; 
The  hollow  caves,  the  woods  and  waters 
wail*d; 
The  herbage,  greenly  gay. 
In  deadly  paleness  lay ; 
The  mourning  sun  hii  sieUy  radiaitte 
vaUM: 
Forth  issued  horn  his  den 
No  sprightly  wild  beast  then  ; 
No  flocks  the  pasture  sought,  or  codii^ 
fountain. 
But,  in  desponding  lone. 
Thy  much-loved  name  alone 
Rang  through  the  lonely  grove  and  edwing 
mountain. 

But  fifdrest  flowers  shall  grace 

Thy  last  sad  resting^lace  ; 
And  there  shall  votive  j^  be  ever  lyky  I 

And  thine  enduring  name, 

From  age  to  age  the  same, 
Our  guiding  star  shall  be,  and  light  un- 
dying; 

While  shepherds  haunt  the  woods 

Or  fishes  seek  the  floods, 
Or  Time  the  tenor  of  his  coarse  maio- 
tains, 

Thy  name  shall  live  divine, 

Not  h;mn*d  in  notes  like  mine. 
But  by  a  thousand  lyres,  on  thoDSSod 
strains. 

Ye  oaks  !  that  broadly  wave 

Your  branches  o*er  her  grave, 
Shade  hi  your  quiet  breast  his  ooM  lemsias ! 
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A  TRIP  TO  LOCHLOMOKD  AND  DUBLIN,  BY   A  COMHEBCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

Ayr,  December  1824. 

An  ancient  desire  to  visit  the  Emerald  Isle, — the  facilities  of  cheap  and 
expeditious  travelling,  now  afforded  by  steam-boat  navigation  and  opposi- 
tion ooach-driving, — and  the  prospect  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse 
there,  induced  me  to  set  off  from  my  native  town  in  August  last.  From 
Ayr,  I  never  before  had  been  absent  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  once.  My 
locomotive  experience  being  hitherto  limited  to  the  confines  of  the  Tweed 
and  the  Don,  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  appeared  to  my  first  view  an 
effort  as  big  as  Captain  Hall  might  regard  that  of  traversing  the  Atlantic 
However,  with  a  willing  mind,  and  matters  arranged,  I  seated  myself  in 
the  Glasgow  Mail,  and  in  five  hours  afterwards  found  myself  snug  at  sup- 
per in  the  King's  Arms  Inn.  There,  by  appointment,  I  met  Captain  Hen- 
derson of  the  Trongate,  than  whom  there  is  not,  in  dl  Glasgow,  I  believe, 
an  individual  more  disposed,  by  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  to  make  the 
stranger  feel  himself  at  home.    Having  asceruined  that  the  Eclipse  steam- 

gicket  was  not  to  sail  from  Glasgow  for  Belfast  until  the  second  day  fol- 
wing,  I  resolved  to  spend  the  intervening  one  in  an  excursion  through  the 
scenery  of  Lochlomond.  This,  as  every  one  in  the  west  of  Scotland  knows, 
can  now  be  easily  accomplished  in  one  day,  whereas,  before  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  steyn  navigation,  the  voyager  might  have  laid  his  account  with 
perhaps  six  days.  Captain  H.  most  readily  and  kindlv  agreed  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  his  excellent  lady  also  honoured  us  with  ner  company.  We 
got  into  the  Dumbarton  steam-boat  at  the  Broomielaw,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commenced  sailing  down  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Clvde,  as  described  in  your  Number  for  August.  We  got,  about  nine 
o'clock,  to  a  comfortable  breakfast  at  Dumbarton.  This  meal  finished,  we, 
and  other  travellers  on  the  same  errand,  stepped  into  coaches,  which  are 
every  day  in  waiting  to  convey  voyagers  to  J&alloch,  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  lake. 

Fortunately  for  our  excursion^  the  day  was  beautiful ;  and  under  the  ca^ 
nopy  of  an  unclouded  sky,  with  the  cares  of  the  world  for  once  thrown  at 
his  (Mkck,  i^hat  traveller  could  not  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  presented, 
and  varied  at  almost  every  step,  during  his  progress  of  six  short  miles, 
from  Dumbarton  to  Lochlomond  ?  Enjoy  it  we  did,  while  whirled  along 
with  that  light-heartedness  so  seldom  experienced  after  the  era  of  youth, 
(the  remembrance  of  which  is  so  apt  to  be  called  up  and  associated  with  one's 
own  native  scenery,)  while  here,  everv  now  and  then,  the  picturesque  wind- 
ings of  the  Leven  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  calling  to  his 
remembrance  the  lines  of  SmoUet : 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave,  &c. 

If  here  any  feelings  of  a  heavier  nature  are  apt  to  disturb  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  or  the  mental  tranquillity,  I  can  only  suppose  them  to  be  what,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  transiently  experienced — those  of  sorrow  and  envy. 
The  former  prevailed,  as  we  were  whirled  past  the  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  SmoUet,  in  his  native  soU,  and  which  his  genius  has  rendered 
classic  ground.  OL  that  column,  the  inscription  is  broken,  the  base  unpro- 
tected, dilapidated,  and  surrounded  bv  a  profusion  of  rubbish.  Situated 
as  it  is  almost  close  to  the  public  road,  I  fear  much  its  present  condition 
exhibits  less  of  time's  decay  than  of  that  propensity  to  mischief  for  which 
our  national  peasantry  have  become  almost  proverbial.  In  England,  Ire- 
land) or  indeed  in  any  other  country,  except  Germany,  I  can  readily  believe 
that  such  a  monument  would  have  been  protected  from  vulgar  amiroach, 
and  some  small  space  of  ground  fenced  around  it,  and  regarded  Sy  every 
passing  pilgrim  as  consecrated  earth.  But  the  spirit  of  whisky,  whose 
ascendancy  over  the  brains  of  our  countrymen  is  unfortunately  too  muotk 
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akin  to  those  exhalations  from  beer  and  tobacco^  which  make  nmddj  the 
brains  of  the  German  students^  impels  them  alike  to  acts  of  "  renowning  *," 
in  which  *'  Christian,  Pagan,  or  man/'  might  blush  at  having  a  share. 
Thoagh  no  turf  of  his  native  soil  marks  the  depository  of  Smollec's  hal- 
lowed remains,  yet  his  genius  still  breathing  in  the  gale,  over  his  country's 
hills  and  dales,  whispering,  ''  in  still,  small  accents,"  to  every  ear  not  totally 
callous,  that  the  earth  which  surrounds  his  column  here  is  holy,  might  have 
ensured  its  protection  from  any  act  of  desecration  on  the  part  of  countrymen. 
Leaving  the  column,  which,  in  our  progress,  the  winding  a£  the  road 
soon  shut  from  view,  the  feeling  of  regret  now  gives  place  to  a  tincture  of 
envy,  or  to  what  I  may  term  tne  more  gentle  and  harmless  disposition  of 
casde-building  in  the  air,  for  such  is  in  some  degree  excited  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  el^ant  delightful  mansions,  so  beautifully  situated  here  and 
there  upon  either  side  of  the  Lieven,  surrounded  by  all  the  picturesque  ac- 
companiments of  hill  and  dale,  lawn,  wood,  and  water,  the  combination  of 
which  renders  the  landscape  as  lovely  and  inviting  as  the  imagination  can 
suffgest,  or  the  eye  delight  to  dwell  upon, — unless  it  be,  that  scenerf  of  the 
richest  cultivation  shall  give  place,  in  the  estimation  of  some  individuals,  to 
that  where  the  gentle,  the  stupendous,  and  sublime,  are  united,  and  which 
we  were  soon  to  behold.  In  the  romance  so  apt,  amid  such  scenery,  to  be 
inspired  by  buoyant  spirits,  and  an  unclouded  atmosphere,  one  is  apt  to 
indulge  in  the  aspiration  of  Campbell's  Wanderer,  and  hope  half  mingles 
with  it  too : 

O  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile  ! 

and  to  imagine,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  scenes  like  these  must 
be  the  abodes  of  unintermitting  health  and  happiness,  and  that  here,  *'  re- 
dolent of  joy  and  youth,"  is  to  be  found 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spiriu  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 
That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

But  the  idea  so  fondly  entertained,  and  incompatible  with  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity, is  the  mockery  and  delusion  of  a  moment ;  for  even  here  biting  anguish 
of  heart  may  be  as  keenly  felt  as  in  the  day-built  cottage  on  the  barren  heath, 
where,  united  with  age,  poverty,  and  disease,  perhaps  oppression  too,  the  chinks 
and  crannies  expose  its  helpless  inmates  to  the  rude  mercy  of  '*  every  wind 
that  blows."  A  feeling  of  this  harsher  tone  dispelled  at  once  the  dreaming 
illusion  in  which  1  had  just  been  indulging,  and,  with  a  merciless  lever, 
forced  me  down  from  my  aerial  position  into  this  world's  realities ;  for  while 
gazing  with  admiration  at  one  mansion  nigh  to  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  delightfully  situated  than  any  I  had  this  day  beheld, 
my  friend  H.  informed  me  of  the  sad  condition  of  its  owner.  When  his 
family  is  assembled,  he  is  doomed  in  its  circle  to  gaze  through  the  tear- 
dimmed  eye  on  one  chair  now  empty,  and  so  recently  occupied  by  the 
mother  of  the  mourners  which  surround  him  ;  and  when  at  noon  he  walks 
through  his  parterre,  or  in  his  garden  and  grove,  she,  whose  presence  was 
like  the  vivifying  sun  to  the  vegetation  around,  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

'*  Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 

As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities,  with  tufted  hills. 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills,-* 

Porks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds,    • 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds. 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves. 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye. 

Who  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels.** 

*  See  Russers  interesting  Tour  in  Germany,  for  a  curious,  though  perhaps 
what  overcharged  account  of  the  Students  attending  the  University  of  Jena. 
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'  Amved  now  at  the  sonrce  of  the  Leven^  and  the  border  of  Lochlomond* 
we  alighted  from  the  Dumbarton  coach,  and,  by  traversing  a  plank,  got  into 
a  long  narrow  hnlk,  which  doubtless  had  performed  service,  like  the  dagger 
of  Hudibras.  However,  it  served  its  purpose,  in  conveying  us  to  the  steam-boat 
in  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  impelled  against  the  stream  of  the  Leven^ 
by  four  sturdy  fellows,  with  long  poles  reaching  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  At 
length  we  got  on  board  the  Marion  steam-boat,  which  soon  commenced  sailing 
on  her  dinmal  voyage.  I  ha?e  read  of  the  immense  fresh- water  lakes  of  Ame- 
rica, and  had  formed  some  conception  of  Lochlomond  ;  but  I  could  not,  with* 
out  seeing  it,  have  been  persuaded  that  a  lake  of  sudi  extent  was  to  be  found 
in  Scotland.  We  had  proceeded  no  great  way  when  we  caught  the  moun- 
tain-breeze, which  rushing  pretty  keenly  upon  us  through  one  of  the  inter- 
vening vallies,  caused  such  a  swell  on  the  surface  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
waters,  that  I  could  almost  have  fancied  we  were  putting  out  into  the  Ocean 
from  one  of  its  friths,  and  impelled  by  its  tide.  Some  one  on  board,  dread- 
ing a  change  of  weather  to  the  worse,  ere  our  voyage  should  be  finished,  the 
boat's  piper  set  that  fear  to  rest :  **  Na,  na,  yell  ha'e  nae  rain  the  dav,  for 
the  top  o'  Benlomond's  sae  clear ;"  and,  sure  enough,  we  saw  distinctly  the 
lofty  JBenlomond,  with  clear  sunshine  settled  upon  its  head,  towering  above 
the  wild  and  sublime  scenery  which  surrounds  it ;  and  the  Highland  seer's 
prophecy  held  good  for  this  day.  Here  an  accident  occurred  of  rather  a  se^ 
rio-comic  nature.  A  party  were  walking  upon  deck,  near  the  forecastle  of 
the  vessel,  when  a  smart  dash  of  water  over  the  bow  bestowed  a  liberal  share 
upon  each.  A  lady,  who  had  been  much  drenched,  was  conducted  to  a  seat 
dose  by  the  funnel  of  the  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  dothea 
more  speedily  dried ;  but  her  rest  here  was  doomed  to  a  very  short  duration  ; 
for  on  pulling  a  seat,  in  order  to  sit  down  beside  her,  one  of  her  attendants 
most  unluckily  and  inopportunely  kicked  the  safety-valve  of  the  engine  ; 
and  out  rushed  the  steam,  with  a  prodigious  and  alarming  fuss  !  The  lady 
had  but  a  moment  to  deliberate  whether  being  both  scalded  and  blown  to 
atoms,  or  mere  simple  drowning,  ^as  to  be  preferred.  Quick  as  though t> 
the  latter  was  resolved  upon,  as  the  coolest  and  most  poetioed  of  either,  and 
she  bounded  instantly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  fortunatdy  a  friendly 
arm  saved  her  in  time  to  convince  her  that  fate  dther  way  was  not  then  in- 
evitab1e<  The  panic  of  the  moment  soon  gave  place  to  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  the  byestanders  partidpated. 

Proeeeding  eastward,  and  tnen  northward,  we  got  out  of  the  current  of 
wind,  and  experienced  more  agl-eeable  sailing,  as  the  vessel  steered  her  course 
through  the  cluster  of  beautiful  islands  with  which  the  Loch  is  here  stud- 
d^.  These  islands,  of  various  nses,  all  exhibit  abundance  of  vegetation  ; 
8ome  of  cultivation,  and  the  abodes  of  men^  Leaving  these,  the  Loch  be- 
comes narrower,  and  exhibits  a  more  regular  and  less- varied  appearance^ 
surrounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  eminences,  the  bases  of  which  relieve  the 
eye  by  every  variety  of  sterility  and  cultivation.  Here  a  solitary  cottage, 
and  there  an  inn,  or  house  of  refreshment,  after  its  kind ;  and  now  the  beail- 
t^ully-situated  mansion  of  some  lordly  proprietor.  The  great  military  road 
northward  to  Inverary  extends,  for  many  mUes,  dose  by  the  west  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  doubtless  it  had  more  customers  before  the  art  of  steam- 
sailing  was  discovered  Uian  now.  Its  formation  produced  the  following 
couplet,  which  breaUies  more  of  gratitude  than  of  poetry : 

Had  you  seen  this  (dace  before  this  road  was  made, 
Yoa*d  now  hold  up  your  hands,  and  bless  General  Wade ! 

On  cor  right  appears  the  small  village  of  Luss,  and  dose  by  it  the  red* 
dence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  that  ilk ;  also  his  slate  quarry,  in  the 
steep  acdivity  of  the  hill,  which,  I  was  informed,  is  wrought  to  good  purpose. 
Here  we  had  a  short  interruption  to  o^r  progress,  which,  in  commemoration 
of  the  party  who  occadoned  it,  I  shall  stop  to  relate.  The  sdd  party  con- 
sisted of  two  young  and  beautiful  females  from  Glasgow,  the  veir  best 
spedmens  of  the  very  few  of  this  description  which  Gla^w  can  exniblt ; 
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^  heroine  of  the  fete,  Miit  ••*••♦,  appetred  to  know  it  wdl.  They  ware, 
for  want  of  better,  'squired  by  one  of  those  little  empty-pated  things,  in  which 
GUs^w  ie  80  pr<^iic,  and  whose  pockets  happen  to  be  better  lined  than  the 
interior  of  the  intellectual  burops, — whose  enjoyments  are  more  feelii^y  aliTc 
to  the  unvaried  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill,  tlum  to  the  perceptions  of  moral 
or  natural  beauty  (except,  perhaps,  in  women), — and  who,  when  absent  frooi 
the  former,  are  fit  only  to  dangle  at  a  woman's  train.  Miss  •••**•  had  been 
walking  briskly  on  deck,  during  almost  the  whole  of  our  Toyage,  ereii  the 
roughest  part  of  it,  with  this  tpark,  wheeling  alongside  at  every  angle,  ap- 
|>arently  aerivin^  more  pleasure  from  his  slip-slop  than  from  the  surroiuid- 
iDg  scenery,  which  appeared  to  attract  but  little  of  their  attention.  It  was 
the  rev^-se  with  her  no  less  lovely,  but  apparently  more  amiable  (if  there  be 
any  truth  in  physiognomy)  female  companion.  The  former  of  the  twe  be- 
gan at  length  to  be  very  peevish  and  fretful,  and  would  needs  get  on  shore, 
hecause,  forsooth,  she  was  sick!  The  landing  became  maUer  of  debate, 
which  was  not  settled  when  our  vessel  stood  off  Luss,  and  a  small  boat-aloiig* 
side  came  in  obedience  to  the  signal.  The  spark  was  altogether  passive ; 
the  other  lady  gently  remonstratea. ''  You  have  seen,"  exclaimed  Miss'******, 
''  all  that  is  worth  seeing,  and  yonder  is  the  head  of  the  Loch,  (it  was  many 
miles  distant^ ;  the  l^t  is  waiting  {  will  you  go  on  shore  or  not  ?"  **  Eves 
just  as  you  pleape,"  was  the  mild  wepiy  of  her  lovely  companion,  but  convey* 
ed  in  a  tone  Uiat  implied  disappointmentfrom  this  eurtailment  of  her  voyage* 
and  the  conviction,  in  common  with  the  other  passengers,  that  all  this  was 
nothing  else  than  a  consequential JJtr^ton. 

Thus  lightened  of  part  of  our  cargo,  we  proceeded,  and  shortly  after  sailed 
elose  bv  the  base  of  Benlomond  itself— the  majestic  and  lofty  Benlomond, 
whose  height  is  more  than  3000  feet  above  our  track ;  but,  pre-eminoDt 
above  its  fallows,  as  its  oloud-capt  head  appears  from  a  distance,  had  I  not 
been  previously  assured  of  the  fact,  I  covdd  hardly  have  persuaded  myself. 
Upon  the  spot,  that  it  was  much  higher  than  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  dear  sun- 
beams which  played  upon  it  rendered  a  track  to  its  very  summit  so  easily 
•traced,  not  the  speck  of  a  white  cloud  hovering  above  or  around  it9  that  I 
-should  have  joked  at  the  idea  of  calling  for  m  guide  towards  its  ascent. 
'this  visual  deception,  (fbr  deception  it  is,)  as  to  height  and  distance,  is 
noticed  by  Captain  Hall,  in  his  interesting  work  on  South  America,  while 
sailing  past  the  base  of  the  still  more  lofty  Andes,  on  the  western  shore  of 
-the  Paofic  Here,  however, -it  is  easily  accounted  for,  because  the  eye  com- 
prehends, at  one  view,  the  immense  loftv  ridge  of  hills  which  surround 
Benlomond,  and  render  its  comparative  height  not  so  peculiarly  striking 
MB  when  its  summit  is  beheld  alone  from  a  distance  more  remote* 

But  I  am  in  haste  to  return  to  Glasgow,  to  set  out  for  Ireland,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  not  leisure  to  prose  at  more  length  in  scenic  descriptioo.  If, 
^r  Editor^  any  of  your  readers  has  not  enough  of  such  matter,  I  recom- 
mend him  to  prosecute,  in  propria  persona,  the  same  track  next  snmmsr. 
But  if  (which  the  Fates  avert)  either  father  Time,  or  an  empty  fob,  or  both, 
encumber  such  a  wight  with  their  ugly  protest,  then  I  can  only  recommend 
him  to  the  perusal  of  that  delightful  work,  called  The  Traveller's  Gnide^ 
from  the  pen  of  John  Thomson,  Eaq,  the  very  pink  and  UuUkam  oi  the 
■erudite  in  description,  and  the  sublime  in  eompoeition.  My  friend  Cant. 
IB.  having  ascertained  that  the  Oscar  steam-boat  must,  alxmt  this  time,  be 
in  waiting  at  the  end  of  Loch  long,  proposed,  that,  in  o^er  to  vary  our 
journey,  we  should  land  at  Tarbet,  now  within  si^t,  and  proceed  on  foot 
to  Arroquhar,  and  there  get  on  board.  To  this  I  readily  consented,  upon 
being  informed  that  Lochlomond  would  present  little  or  no  further  va- 
riety, during  one  hour's  sailing  northward;  that  Rob  R6y's  Cave,  the 
•bourne  of  our  excursion,  was  but  a  humbug,  and  that,  after  this,  we  had 
only  to  retraee  our  course  to  Pumbarton.  Accordingly,  the  sigmd  wis 
naade,  and  leaving  our  ^sllow-voyagers,  we  were,  in  five  minutes  afterwards, 
in  the  beautifully-situated  inn  of  Tarbet  Uore  a  bumper  of  Seotia  s 
mountain-dew  0ave  ^JUUp  to  our  spirits,  and  additional  aeet  to  the  romance 
and  enjoyment  of  the  da^'a  eKcynnm,  aa  non^  stiU  moro  U^t  of  heart,  we 
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took  oar  way  from  Tsrbet  towards  Arroquhar.   A  pleasant  walk,  of  rather 
more  than  a  mile,  brought  us  to  the  latter  place. 

There  is  something  indescribably  fine  in  the  romantic  appearance  and 
emnparatlTe  solitude  of  this  glen.  1  have  seen  few  spots  where  a  tempo* 
rary  tranquillity,  removed  from  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  world,  might 
be  better  enjoyed ;  one  end  of  it  laved  by  the  fresh  waters  of  Lochlo- 
mond, the  other  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  Lochlong ;  at  each, 
an  inn  ready  to  administer  to  the  wants,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  Hfe ; — the 
road  extending  its  wav  through  cultivated  and  varied  scenerv,  encom- 
passed on  each  side  by  lofty  eminences,  from  which  sparkfiug  rills  descend, 
and  meander  through  the  glen  ; — the  view  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
majestic  Benlomond,  and  at  the  other  by  the  scarce  less  lofty  mountain,  the  * 
Cooper,  with  its  shattered  sterile  summit,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  thunder- 
iK^t^-Hdl  conspire  to  render  this  secluded  spot  one  of  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined.  Had  Don  Quixotte  roamed  here  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, no  one  might  have  called  in  question  the  sanity  of  the  knight-errant 
lor  his  mistaking  Arroquhar  inn  for  a  castle ;  I  could  even  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  the  scenery  around  it  had  also  felt  the  rod  of  the  enchanter. 

After  paruking  of  another  cordial  at  the  castellated  inn  of  Arroquhar, 
we  descended  a  gentle  slope  to  the  border  of  Lochlong,  where  we  got  into 
the  Oscar  steam-boat.  This  Loch  is  an  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  below 
Greenock,  on  the  opposite  shore,  extending  inland  about  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles,  encompassed  on  each  side  by  lofty  acclivities.  The  scenery. 
though  bold  and  lAagniflcent  per  se,  is  somewhat  unvaried,  and  not  pecu- 
liarly striking,  to  those  who  have  so  recently  gazed  upon  that  of  Lochlomond, 
We  sat  down  to  an  abundant  dinner  in  the  cabin,  with  appetites  little  dis- 
pooed  to  quarrel  either  with  the  cookinff  or  the  service,  or,  a  la  Messieurs  les 
AngUns,  to  curse  the  waiter  because  the  mutton  was  cold.  An  excursiop 
like  oars  dissipates  the  bile  and  the  spleen  of  Mr  Smellfungus,  and  renders 
increase  of  appetite  wonderfully  in  love  with  what  it  feeds  on. 
.  Dinner  and  a  single  can  of  grog  finished,  we  now  found  ourselves  enter- 
ing the  lar^  expansion  of  ihe  Clyde,  near  Greenock,  from  which  place, 
after  receiving  and  discharging  passengers,  we  soon  retraced  our  morning 
track  off  Dumbarton,  and  ere  <<  twilight's  soft  dews"  began  to  steal  over  the 
green  banks  of  the  Clyde,  we  were  snugly  deposited  on  the  Broomielaw, 
w^  pleased  with  the  feat  performed,  of  voyaging  100  miles  since  leaving 
the  same  spot  in  the  mommg.  After  bidding  my  kind  friends  adieu,  I  hiea 
me  home  to  the  inn. 

To-morrow  came,  of  course,  to  dispel  the  shadows  of  night,  to  awaken 
die  myriads  of  Glai^ow's  popidation  to  sober,  everv-day  realities,  and  me 
for  a  trip  to  Ireland.  After  sauntering  about  Glasgow  until  two  in  the 
i^nioon,  the  time  fixed  for  surting,  I  then  got  on  board  the  Eclipse. 
''  Once  more  upon  ihe  waters"  of  Clyde,  I  was  again  impelled  abng  its 
Winding  course,  amid  scenery  whidi  the  eye  does  not  soon  tire  of  contem- 
^ting!;  and  by  the  time  that  night's  dark  dominion  encroadied  upon  the 
cheerful  light  of  day,  and  warned  us  from  deck  into  the  eabin,we  were,  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  passing  the  Island  of  Arran,  into  the  Irish  ChanneL 
The  Eclipse  has  uniformly  maintained  the  repuution  of  a  safe  and  fast- 
sailing  vessel,  and  so  has  its  Commander,  Captain  Dalyell,  that  of  an  ex- 
cdlent  seaman,  uniting  to  professional  skill  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
invariably  exhibited  in  his  demeanour,  and  polite  attention  to  his  passengers. 
It  is  no  fault  of  his,  therefore,  that,  when  the  hour  of  sailing  from  Glasgow 
renders  a  night  upon  the  Channel  inevitoble,  the  cabin  or  the  Bdipse  (I 
pmaume  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  packets  on  the  same  voyage)  becomes 
a  nuisance.  But  such  is  the  case.  It  is  the  consequence  of  opposition  hav- 
ing reduced  the  fare  so  low,  as  to  enable  many,  upon  whose  fronts  Natioe 
had  written  **  goat !"  to  overiean  the  steerage  barrier,  and  mingle  with  the 
Intimacy  of  the  first  cabin.  Tnere,  although  no  more  than  eighteen  beds 
are  disposable,  the  proprietors  make  all  comers  welcome,  in  order  that  the  ves- 
sel maypay ;  and  for  eighteen  beds  we  numbered  upwards  of  thirty  passen- 
gers.   Tne  voyager  here  who  gets  into  a  bed  previously  secured,  may  bless 
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his  Iters  if  he  can  obtain  sleep,  for  'tis  eighteen  to  one  that  he  finds  sleep 
*'  too  coy  a  dame"  to  win  her  that  night  to  his  pillow.  .  With  the  rodLing 
of  the  engine,  and  the  abominable  stew  occasioned,  amidst  a  scene  of  dissi- 
pation, sickness,  or  gambling,  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  either  "  open 
their  knires,  and  pick  for  the  softest  plank,"  or  become  watchers  for  the 
morning  light,  sleep  is  not  attainable  by  every  one.  There  is  indeed  a  rule 
on  board  the  vessel,  which  prohibits  the  steward  dealing  out  liquor  of  any 
kind  after  ten  at  night,  and  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced,  for  at  its  arrival  the 
Captain  takes  possession  of  the  barrels'  kevs ;  but  some  passengers  have  had 
abundance  for  noisy  mirth  a  priori,  ana  the  knowing  ones  may  secure  at 
half-past  nine  what  will  prolong  it  a  posteriori.  Even  the  cabin  for  the 
ladies,  dear  creatures,  is  not  exempt  from  similar  annoyances.  We  had  co 
board  a  snuff-merchant,  whom  I  had  known  in  business  in  the  High-Street 
of  Edinburgh  in  his  better  days.  He  had  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  got  into 
habits  of  dram-drinking  in  the  forenoon.  Ite  never-faihng  consequence^ 
the  dedine  of  business,  prompted  him  now  to  cross  the  Channel  in  quest  of 
a  change  to  the  better— exemplifying  the  truth  contained  in  the  rhyme  of 
mine  excellent  frie^,  Dr  R *  of  Glasgow, 

The  accommodation  bill  trade ! 
Joined  with  the  forenoon  gQl  trade ! ! 
Is  sore  to  make  an  ill  trade ! ! ! 

Jt  was  not  at  the  first  glance  of  his  reddened  eye  and  shriveled  phTsiognomy 
that  I  could  recognise  the  features  of  the  once  nlump  and  rosy-cheeked  in- 
dustrious tradesman ;  there  all-potent  time,  and  still  more  potent  whisky, 
had  done  their  office ;  the  effects  of  the  latter  emboldened  him  to  rank  among 
his  acquaintance  any  one  on  board  who  would  condescend  to  enlist  in  the 
pumb^,  and  the  bountv  allotted  to  every  recruit  was  not  the  fee-simple  af 
'^  the  King's  picture  in  little,"  but  that  of  a  more  sublimated  potentate— in 
plain  Scotch — a  dram  !  His  excellent  and  loving  spouse,  doubtless  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  defiance  of  the  interest  of  the  steward, 
had  smuggled  on  board  some  mutton-pies,  in  addition  to  his  Lordship's 
recipe  of  beef-steaks  and  brandy,  as  preventives  of  sea- sickness ;  and  to  the 
brandy  bottle  she  paid  unceasing  homage,  until  its  spirit,  warring  at  onoe 
with  the  infidelity  of  beaf-steaks  and  his  Lordship's  opinion,  cast  forth  into 
the  ladies'  cabin  more  unclean  spirits  than  attend  upon  sea-sickness  in 
eommon,  to  the  great  annoyance  oi  the  more  patrician  dames. 

Her  liege  lord  and  ardent  fellow- worshipper,  in  virtue  of  the  steam-boat 
barrier  act,  had  his  lodgement  for  the  night  in  our  cabin  ;  and  there  the  po- 
tent spirit,  having  at  length  done  its  office,  he  was  early  lulled  to  a  repose  so 
sound,  that  the  Babel  confusion  could  not  swaken  him.  I  could  have  wished 
that  more  of  our  companions  had  been  in  a  similar  condition,  for  as  the 
wished-for  hours  of  rest  approached,  *'  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  loud  and 
louder."  Some  engaged  with  whisky  or  brandy,  others  at  cards — at  first  re- 
sorted to  for  pastime,  the  play  at  length  degenerated  into  sheer  ^unbling, 
in  its  quickest  process.  Then,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  winner,  the  impreca- 
tions of  the  loser,  and  the  loud  laughter  of  spectators,  all,  or  nearly  so,  in- 
spired, by  liquor,  into  a  frenzied  eloquence,  there  was  produced  a  scene  of 
tumult,  which  must  have  now  and  then  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  every 
one  in  or  put  of  bed  in  the  cabin^  excepting  only  the  snuff-merchant.    His 

*  Dr  R.,  as  is  wdl  known  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  has  long  occupied  the  thione  of 
Rex  Facetiarum  in  Glasgow,  and  before  that  spawn  of  a  peUock^  the  daigow  Odon- 
tlst,  was  puffbd  into  unmeaning  notoriety.  Ttils  sapient  Odontist  once  said  in  my  hear- 
ing, that  your  Magazine,  Mr  Editor,  is  a  dull  driveller.  Upon  cross-questiooiiig  him, 
I  found  that  he  had  never  once  opened  a  Number  of  it.  The  Doctor  was  as  &triy 
put  out,  as  he  was  one  evening  in  the  Tontine  of  Greenock,  when  boasting  there  of  his 
literary  attainments,  a  merciless  wag,  but  a  knowing  one^  offered  to  bet  a  dinner 
and  punch  that  the  Odontist  could  not  decline  ^penna,^  The  bet  was  no  go,  and  the 
Doctor  declaring  himself  insulted,  walked  off  in  a  pet.  Ife  a  man  of  literature  !  Tht 
Wpckhead  knows  as  much  of  it  as  the  pellock  knows  of  a  cork-jacket  t 
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appeared,  for  that  night  at  leas t>  to  be  of  a  nature  so  secure,  that  nothing 
abort  of  an  eighteen- pounder  at  his  ears  could  disturb  him.  We  had  on 
board  a  Catholic  Priest,  whose  success  in  so  many  tricks  at  cards  betokened 
a  practised  hand,  and  whose  noisy  mirth,  not  at  all  chastened  and  tempered 
b^  clerical  obligation,  hardly  even  by  lay-decorum,  betokened  also  the  sad 
discrepancy  which  is  so  often  found  to  exist  betwixt  professor  and  profession, 
among.the  sect  to  which  he  pertains.  Nevertheless,  he  appeared  to  be  what 
the  more  liberal  spirits  call^  **  men  of  the  world,"  would  term  *'  a  good, 
honest,  jovial  fellow." 

I  had  crept  into  bed  at  eleven,  but  it  was  not  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when,  aided  by  the  blessing  of  a  wholesome  constitution,  I  ob- 
tained at  length  a  sound  and  refreshing  deep,  which  was  not  again  inter- 
rupted  by  the  still  protracted  clamour  at  the  table. 

Getting  upon  deck  at  seven  next  morning,  I  found  we  had  got  out  of 
the  swell  of  the  Channel,  and  were  then  in  the  smoother  waters  of  the  Bay, 
or  as  it  is  called.  Loch  of  Belfast,  and  sailing  past  the  ancient  town  of  Car- 
lickfergus.  And  now  the  condition  of  our  cabin  inmates  presented  a  most 
woeful  contrast  to  the  clamour  which  had  so  recently  rivalled  the  engine  ma- 
chinery in  its  *'  rocking  of  the  battlements."  The  countenances  of  some,  in 
their  livid  hue,  exhibited  still  a  remnant  of  the  transient  glow  of  mirth  and 
revelry  ;  those  of  others  were 

'*  Pale  as  marble  o*er  the  tomb, 
•     Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  iu  gloom.** 

Here  were  some  stretched  at  full  length,  still  wooing,  with  doubtful  success^ 
the  comforts  of  slumber ;  there  others,  circumscribed  by  the  Fates  into  the 
limits  of  merelv  a  sitting  posture,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  yawning  most 
piteously  ;  while  another  was  to  be  seen  stalking  like  a  spectre,  above  or  be- 
low, as  if,  during  the  night,  the  angel  of  destruction  had  hovered  over  the 
Channel,  and  emptied  his  phials  of  pestilence  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  his 
former  kindred.  One,  ancl  only  one,  effUlgent  spirit  displayed  itself,  and 
that  too  ffnirabile  dictu  I J  in  the  person  of  a  Cockney,  from  whose  brain 
sleep  had  not  chased  away  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  made  ''  the  ex- 
travagant and  erring  spirit  hie  to  its  confine."  His  ton^e,  during  the  time 
of  our  after  sailing,  was  as  busy  as  the  piston  of  the  engine,  and  in  incessant 
wild  and  frenzied  talking,  sometimes  bordering  upon  humour,  but  of  that 
ill^timate  species  which  made  him  to  be  not  laughed  with,  but  laughed 
at.  He  would  address  every  one  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  and  slap  them  on 
the  shoulder  with  the  familiarity  of  a  twenty  years'  acquaintance ;  and, 
moreover,  he  made  it  no  secret  that  he  had  arisen  from  the  gaming-table 
with  no  more  than  five  shillings  in  his  fob,  to  carry  him  to  Dublin. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  vessel  a  scene  was  presented  which,  happily,  not 
marked  by  any  positive  moral  degradation,  might  otherwise  be  termed  a 
miniature  of  Alsatia.  It  was  composed  of  a  grouping  of  the  third  rate,  or  deck 
passengers,  consisting,  I  believe,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  Irish  peasantry. 
Upon  this  rate  of  passensers  a  decensus  to  comfort  through  the  hatch- way 
is  as  hermetically  sealed  as  are  the  gates  of  the  upper  regions  (if  their 
creed  is  the  right  one)  against  those  who  have  not  paid  their  shots  to  the 
priests.  Here  a  tatter^  group  of  old,  young,  and  middle-aged,  seated 
niggledy-piggledy,  were  handing  from  one  to  another  the  joke,  the  to- 
bacco pijpe,  the  whisky,  or,  as  may  be,  the  thwack;  there  others  extended  at 
full  or  half  length  on  deci,  in  all  positions,— one  resting  his  pow  on  a  coil 
of  rope,  and  perchance  his  brogue  heels  close  upon  the  mouth  of  a  sick  or 
•lumbering  damsel ;  another,  with  his  face  downwards,  and  hands  at  his 
temples,  Tedininff  on  the  back  of  his  nearest  comrade,  no  matter  who.  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  in  the  morning,  these  poor  shivering 
ereatures  were  seen  crowding  and  pressing  towards  the  funnel  of  the  engine, 
like  as  many  drooked  potdtry  at  tne  barn-door ;  but  other  stimulants,  to- 
wards heating  the  shivering  frame,  were  not  wanting,  for  at  the  head  of  the 
group  there  was  to  be  seen  a  chopin  bottle  raised  to  the  mouth  of  one,  and 
passed  to  that  of  another,  untU,  like  JEsop's  burden,  it  became  more  easily 
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carried.  The  steward  and  hU  deputy  bad  the  best  of  it*  towards  eonnteract* 
ing  the  effects  -of-  a  raw  hasy  morning ;  they  were  kept  in  most  admirable 
exeroise,  running  and  returning  with  filled  and  emptied  measures  of  whiskj, 
%t  an  expence  to  its*  morning  consumers  which  mignt  hare  secured  diem  dry 
lodgings  *  under  deck.  The  <?oyage  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast,  a  distance  of 
156  mu^9  is,  in  fine  we«tther,  performed,  at  an  average,  in  fifteen  or  aurteen 
hours;  but  Uie  impatient  passenger  is  sometimes  detained  in  the  Loch  until 
the  returning  tide  shall  float  the  vessel  betwixt  sand-banks  into  die  har- 
bour, through  a  course  describing  the  letter  8.  We  landed  betwixt  nine 
sad  ten,  to  a  eomfortaUe  breakfast  in  Ward's  Commereial  Innt. 

And  now,  Mr  Editor,  landed  at  length  upon  Irish  ground,  I  here  pre* 
mise,  that  it  is  no  intention  of  mine  to  adopt  the  book-making  practice,  and 
swdl  this  communication  to  an  inordinate  length,  by  gleaning  from  Road-* 
Books,  County  Guides,  and  Gaaetteers,  (which  are  accessible  to  all,)  any 
lengthened  abstract  of  statistical,  geograjmical,  political,  or  coomiereial  in* 
formation,  relating  to  Ireland.  Nor  shall  I  be  cautious,  and  compare  my 
own  with  the  notes  of  any  other  traveller.  It  is  my  purpose  to  tell  nothing 
more  than  I  saw  or  heard,  to  record  only  impressions  which  I  felt,  and 
observations  (howeyer  superficial)  on  matters  which  presented  themselves. 
And  if  your  readers  discover  that  I  have  little  to  communicate,  in  the  shape 
of  original  matter,  I  can  assure  them  that  I  have  still  less  fhim  resources 
not  my  own,  and  no  inclination  to  caricature  and  embellish.  I  recollect  but 
little,  and  have  still  less  to  say  about  the  liae  of  Belfast,  the  dumber  of  streeu 
and  houses,  its  population,  and  in  what  its  main  trade  consists.  But,  aa  bei^g 
tnore  poetical,  1  may  relate  that  its  situation  is  delightful.  It  is  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  its  Loch,  which  forming  here  its  harbour,  becomes 
narrowed,  under  a  long  venerable  bridge,  (separating  the  Counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,)  consisting  of  twenty-one  arches,  through  which  the  Loch 
receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Largan.  The  scenery  is  bounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills ;  excepting  on  the  pass  by  the  Lodi  to  the  Channel,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  southern  ridge  of  eminences  is  at 
considerable  distance,  and  enriched  between  with  the  highest  cultivation^  in 
most  delightful  variety ;  the  eastern  and  western  ridges  take  their  rise  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  lake,  betwixt  and  which,  excellent 
roads  run  along  in  front  of  many  delishtful  residences  or  by  pleasant  ba« 
tiling-quarters.  The  cottages,  even  of  the  peasantry,- hereabouts,  may  fairly 
vie  with  those  of  the  English  for  neatness  and  cleanliness.  In  their 
exterior,  most  of  them  washed  over  with  a  substance  as  white  as  snow»  ex« 
hibit  an  attention  to  those  wholesome  qualities,  beyond  what  is  seen  in 
the  interior  of  many  of  ours.  And  though,  now  and  then,  a  solitary 
half-dad  object  of  humanity  is  to  be  seen  whistling  along,  such  ia  tlie 
general  aspect  of  content,  bustle,  and  happiness,  that  were  one  to  draw  in* 
ferences  as  to  the  state  of  Irdand,  fi'om  the  appearance  of  its  northern 
counties,  he  would  be  led  to  imagine  all  he  had  read  of  its  misery,  deprea- 
sion,  and  murders,  a  dream  or  romance. 

There  is  little  of  the  genuine  Irishman,  or  the  "  Irishman  in  all  his 
^ory,"  to  be  seen  about  Belfast;  only  an  occasional  importation  from  the 
k>uth.  They  have  among  them  here  no  small  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
cautious  Saunders.  They  are  kind  and  hospitable,  but  not  extravagandy 
so,  as  about  Dublin,  and  still  more  quiet  and  industrious.    The  Protestants 

*  ^  Dry  Lodgings,"  painted  over  the  doors  of  humbla-Iookiog  dwdlings.  Is  com- 
mon  in  Ireland,  at  least,  io  passing  through  Drogfaeda,  I  observed  ionumcnible  in* 
stances.    I  asked  the  meaning  twice,  and  received  dkikgeat  expianattoos. 

■f  It  is  not  longer  than  twelve  noonths  since  travellers  could  be  welcomed  Io  an  ion 
in  Belfifist,  in  every  respect  comfortable,  i  «.  in  regard  to  good  articles,  geoteel  aoeosB* 
modation,  attention,  and  extremely  moderate  charges.  Such  is  Watd*8  GoauDCKM 
Inn,  and  to  it  the  traveller  is  commended.  The  diffisrent  inn-keepers  have  thdr 
scouts  upon  the  quay,  to  entice  passengers  j  but  at  what  was  formerly  tedkoued 
the  principal  inn,  the  charge  for  a  bed  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  nigbt>^ 
Ward  asks  only  one  shilling,  and  for  other  matters  in  proportion. 
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bere  have  tlie  AsoenclaBcy  in  niimbersy  and  of  (beae  I  believe  the  majority 
are  Preabyteriant.  From  ioherent  and  nattural  preference  to  the  fonns  of 
the  latter,  I  attended  divine  service  on  Sunday,  in  one  of  their  chapels.  The 
dress  of  the  clergyman  attracted  my  first  attention.  He  wore  a  white  muslin 
or  linen  scarf,  in  breadth  and  longitude  much  larger  than  the  sleeve  of  a 
man's  shirt,  tipped  with  crape,  and  suspemled  from  the  shoulder  of  hia 
gown,  downwards,  to  ito  middle.  I  karned  that  the  custom  here  is,  when 
m  respectable  member  of  the  congregation  dies,  his  family  survivors  present 
their  clergyman  with  this  memenio  mori  *,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  to  be 
thus  exhibited  in  public,  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral.  The  Reverend 
Doctor's  sermon  contained  no  funeral  eulogium  on  any  departed  individuaL 
It  was  upon  the  harmony  and  credibility  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  support 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  result  of 
•tady,  abounding  in  felicitous  illustration,  in  elej^nt  and  chaste  composition* 
It  contained  also  one  niece  of  information  new  to  me,  viz.  diat  St.  Mark, 
mecustomed  to  act  in  tne  capacity  of  interpreter  to  St.  Peter,  coUected  the 
materials  of  his  Gospel  from  the  preaching  of  the  latter  Apostle.  I  pre* 
tend  to  no  more  of  Theological  lore  than  falls  to  the  knowledge  of  lajrmen 
in  general,  and  am  far  indeed  from  any  disposition  to  have  even  the  ap- 
pearance oif  casting  an  air  of  ridicule,  either  upon  the  worthy  divine,  or 
the  aulject  of  his  preachiqg.  It  is  pretty  generally  known,  however,  that 
Scapula  composed  his  Greek  Lexicon  by  stealth,  from  the  materials  of  Henry 
Stephens,  to  whom  Scapula  acted  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  And 
since,  under  cirxsumstances  nearlv  analogous,  it  would  now  appear  that  St. 
Mark  obtained  the  materials  for  his  Gospel,  and  since  St.  Peter  required  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter,  Quaero,  where  was  the  efficacy  of  the  gift  of  tongues? 
The  Doctor  did  not  reconcile  this.  The  music  of  the  con^pregation  was  led  by 
three  choristers,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  gallerv,  fronting  the  pulpit ;  they 
aung  one  hymn,  ''  The  hour  of  my  departure  a  eome,"  in  such  strains  of 
delightful  harmony,  that  I  would  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  the  like  again. 
**  They  put  roe  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  aira  which  are  played  to  the  de« 
parted  souls  of  good  men,"  &c       . 

One  of  the  novelties  which  Belfast  presents  is  its  market,  or  fair,  held  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  a  laige  square  called  Smithfield.  For  want 
of  other  employment  at  the  time,  1  sauntered  there  for  a  little,  and  beheld 
indeed  a  motley  scene  of  merchants  and  merohandiae,  which  reminded  me 
of  old  John  Bunyan's  Vanity-fair.  Here  is  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  aU 
moat  every  article  of  its  kind  that  the  population  of  a  whole  kingdom  may 
be  supposed  to  require, — antiques,  armoury,  architectural  and  agricultural 
imf^ements,  accoutrements,  &c  ;  beef,  beds,  butter,  bread,  bacon,  bomba- 
aeens,  beasts  (dead  or  alive,)  &c. ;  cheese,  chalk,  chesnuts,  cork,  cordials 
bottles,  clacks,  cloaks,  &c. ;  drums,  drapery,  diloe,delf,  dirks,  drugs,  dape%, 
and  every  thing  from  the  latter  stage  of  humanity,  down  to  an  old  rusty 
look  and  key,  or  a  rusty  nail.  The  sale  of  pigs  in  particular  arrested  my  at- 
tention.  An  intending  purchaser  steps  within  the  swinish  Inclosure,  and  once 
fixing  on  the  grunter  of  his  choice,  gets  into  traffick  with  ito  owner;  the  latter 
ofito  it  for  a  priee  above  what  be  will  ulUmately  take,  and  the  other 
below  what  he  will  ultimately  purchase  it  for.  In  the  meantime,  the  owner 
now  and  then  stirs  the  grunting  animal  with  his  stick,  to  make  it  pass  in  re- 
Tiew  before  the  gentleman  who  fancies  it,— eulogising,  the  while,  ito  good 
breeding,  and  ito  corporal  quidities.  At  every  stage  of  reduction  on  the  part 
of  the  aeller,  or  of  advance  of  price  on  that  of  the  purchaser,  the  offer  is  ra- 
tified and  solemnized,  by  the  one  clappins  a  penny-piece  into  the  hand  of 
the  other.  Aftor  a  number  of  offers  on  eidier  side,  they,  resolving  to  fight 
shy,  separate ;  but  eyeing  each  other  askance  like  game-cocks,  resolved 
to  fight  out  the  battle  ere  they  finally  separate,  they  qome  to  the  scratch 

*  Inrt—ces  of  mortality  being  iVequent,  and  the  Clergymtn  of  Belfast  having 
ftwiaeotly  more  than  one  of  those  scarft  to  pot  on,  on  some  Soodays,  if  th^  are 
UoMed  with  wives  eoonoroioal  and  indostriocis,  their  babecdasber^s  bill,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  can  amount  to  only  a  trifling  sum. 
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again  ;  and  the  penny- piece  is  again  clasped  into  one  hand  from  the  other ; 
the  bargain  settled,  by  their  meeting  half-way  as  to  price,  it  is  sealed  by  a 
dram  ;  after  which,  the  Patlander  may  be  seen  driving  home  his  pig  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  best  arranged  betwixt  the  two ;  if,  somewhat  high- 
fed  and  rebellious,  the  pig  is  not  disposed  to  obey  the  marching  orders  of 
its  new  general,  then  his  last  resource  is  to  seize  it  by  the  hinder,  and  com- 
pel it  to  march  upon  its  fore  legs,  during  which  slow  march  it  regales  him 
with  some  of  his  native  airs,  though  not  set  to  the  measure  of  Tom  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies. 

After  finishing  business  matters  in  Belfast,  I  set  out  on  the  morning  for 
Dublin.  Travelling  here  is  superior  to  any  thing  yet  to  be  found  in  Soot- 
land.  The  distance  is  upwards  of  100  English  miles,  an  outside  seat  oo 
the  Dublin  Mail  costs  only  15s.,  and  the  run  is  performed  in  13  hours,  on  as 
excellent. a  road  as  can  be  desired.  The  vehicles  are  lighter  and  cleaner  than 
ours,  and  the  horses  shew  higher  mettle  and  breeding.  As  to  the  drivers,  in- 
stead of  ragged,  greasy,  insolent  boors,  making  a  demand  at  every  seven  or 
eight  miles,  the  jdius,  (only  three  in  number  upon  one  coach,)  on  this 
line  of  road,  have  a  more  partrician  appearance  and  garb,  and  mil  thank 
the  passenger  who  puts  a  tenpenny  piece  into  their  hand :  I  do  not  recol- 
lect an  insunce  of  having  observed  uiem  demand  it ;  and  thus  2s.  3d.  here, 
for  drivers'  fees,  does  the  business  of  Ss.  in  Scotland,  through  the  like  num- 
ber of  stages. 

We  started  from  Belfast  at  the  early  hour  of  four  on  a  fine  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  passing  through  the  delightfully  situated  and  clean  villages  of  Lis- 
bnrn,  Hillsbora,  Dromore,  &c.  we  got  to  Newry,  a  distance  of  more  than  40 
miles,  to  breakfast.  Of  a  truth,  I  found  that  beins;  whirled  along  so  many 
miles  in  the  prime  air  of  morning  is  a  whetter  to  the  appetite,  inducing  to 
sad  havock  among  the  materiel  of  the  breakfast- uble.  Let  the  snoring 
wight,  a-bed  until  nine  of  a  mominff,  perform  the  like  feat,  and  he  will  not, 
as  heretofore,  **  twist  his  gruntle  wi  a  glunch  of  sour  disdain"  at  buttered 
rolls,  ham,  eggs,  and  coffee,  &c. ;  I  would  also  recommend  it  to  any  can- 
didate for  the  sock,  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  part  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  and 
he  will  find  it  an  excellent  rehearsal  of  the  eating-against-time  scene.  Ve- 
rily, Davis,  mine  host  of  Newry,  cannot  profit  in  catering  for  his  morning 
customers  from  Belfast 

Leaving  Newry,  for  Dundalk,  our  next  stage,  we  ascend  immediately  a 
very  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which^  two  additional  horses  are  put  to  the 
vehicle.  This  stage  presents  more  variety  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  upon  the  journey.  Elsewhere  there  is  little 
relief  to  the  uniformity  of  a  countir  rich  in  cultivation,  except  in  what  is 
not  accepuble  to  either  the  sense  of  feeling  or  of  sight;  to  the  contem^ation 
of  beautiful  villaffes,  hamlets,  and  snug,  clean,  wholesome  cottu;es,  is 
added  that  of  clay  huts,  the  habitations  of  human  beings,  into  which  one 
might  feel  some  remorse  at  driving  his  swine — of  groups  dT  peasantry,  boor- 
ish in  appearance,  and  barely  covered  with  garments,  all  miseraUy  tattered 
and  patched,  nortions  of  which  seem  ever  and  anon  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
and  yet  to  all  appearance  a  right  merry-hearted  crew:  wse  miseraUe 
huts,  of  no  other  composition  than  clay,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity north  of  Dublin. 

The  last  of  our  three  drivers  took  possession  of  the  reins  at  Dundalk.  I 
introduce  him  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  which  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  journey  called  forth.  &sides  the  mail-coach,  on  whidi  I 
rode,  two  other  coaches  start  from  Bdfast  at  the  same  hour.  Our  new 
driver  displayed  uncommon  activity,  to  keep  foremost  on  the  road,  in  order 
to  pick  up  passengers,  probably,  also,  because  he  wore  the  King's  livery.  Bat 
in  spite  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  efibcted  changes  of  horses,  and  his 
assuring  the  passengers  there  was  no  time  to  alight,  a  series  of  accidents  that 
day  kept  hhn  in  the  rear:  1st,  A  veteran  wight  of  from  sixtj  to  seventy 
years,  seated  beside  the  guard,  and  calling  for  a  twopenny  worth  of  whisky 
at  every  stage,  got  at  length  so  intoxicated,  that,  to  secure  his  person  akrft, 
tne  guard  lashed  him  to  the  coach  with  a  rope ;  but  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
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liiB  hat  and  wig,  like  John  Gilpin's,  were  **  twice  upon  the  road  ;*'  to  recover 
them,  the  driver  had  twice  to  pull  up,  and  swear  at  the  **  drunken  heast,'* 
until  at  length  the  guard  secured  them  with  a  cord  to  the  wight's  shoulden. 
9d,  It  became  my  turn  to  blunder,  for  having  alighted  during  the  halt  at 
Drogheda,  I  mounted  another  coach,  and  discover^  not  that  I  had  got  uoon 
"  the  wrong  box,"  until  I  observed  on  the  stem  of  the  other  "  the  Dublin  Daj 
Hail,"  beyond  call,  at  the  extremity  of  the  street.  My  friend  Jehu,  in  his  an* 
xiety  to  get  one  passenger,  seemed  willing  to  leave  another*  As  the  one 
guard  did  not  discover  he  wanted  a  passenger,  nor  the  other  that  he  had  on€ 
too  many,  I  kept  quiet  |K>ssession,  as  either  coach  must  convey  me  to  Duh- 
lln.  After  crossing  the  Boyne,  at  the  verge  of  the  town,  I  was  missed,  and 
waited  for.  The  Jehu  who  discharged  me  got  the  start  of  my  liege  driver, 
who  reclaimed  me,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  picked  up  the  only  stray  pas^^ 
•enger  the  road  that  day  afforded.  With  a  countenance  "  both  in  sorrow 
and  in  anger,"  my  liege  beheld  the  scene,  and  upbraided  me : — I  recrimi- 
nated, on  the  score  of  '^  the  more  haste  the  less  speed."  34,  Another  pas- 
senger  craved  an  extra  delay  of  five  minutes  at  Ashbourn,  the  last  stage  on 
ihia  side  of  Dublin.  While  waiting  his  return,  the  guard  only  remarked, 
**  If  hi^s  in  a  hurry  now,  he  don't  look  like  it."  The  driver  having  now  lost  aU 
hopes  of  any  addition  to  his  cargo,  gave  vent  to  his  disappointment  in  these 
words : — "  By  —  such  a  set  ofbhindering  passengers  as  I've  been  in  the  luck 
fir  to-day  I  If  I  had  advertisei  all  Ireland  for  such  another  stupid  set,  I  could 
not  have  been  better  served,-~faith  and  indeed  I  could  not  /"  A  further  ride 
of  twelve  miles,  and  coachee  pulled  up  his  reins  in  Sack ville- Street.  Alight- 
ing, I  tipped  him  an  extra  tenpenny  for  the  loss  of  his  passenger,  and  wish- 
ed him  a  better  set  on  his  return.  Crossins  the  street,  I  ffot  planted  at  the 
dinner-table  in  Bilton's  Hotel  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  afternoon. 

After  a  hurried  repast,  1  sallied  forth,  eager  to  view  the  localities,  and  Ut 
gaie  on  the  multifarious  objects  to  be  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
eyes  of  a  stranger.  So  here  I  am,  for  the  first  tiine,  in  Dublin  ! — Dublin, 
with  all  its  spacious  streets,  and  squares,  splendid  edifices^  columns  and 
colonnades,  Uie  sudden  transition  to  which  from  clajr  huts  is  striking  in- 
deed,— Dublin,  the  abode  of  splendour  and  of  misety  m  their  extremes,  with 
its  gay  equipages,  hundreds  of  cars  rattling  along  its  pavemente,  and  ito 
groups  of  perfumed  dandies,  beaus  and  belles,  elbowing  now  and  then  groupa 
of  human  beings  exposing  one-half  of  their  sun-burned  skin  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  weather.  Passing  to  the  end  of  Sackville-Street,  and  there 
roll  the  waters  of  its  Liffey,  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  along  the  quays, 
nnder  its  seven  bridges,  and  in  front  of  its  palace-like  custom-house^ 
and  crossing  Carlisle  Bridge, — ^you  soon  come  to  the  Parliament  House, 
'*  peace  to  its  ashes !"  (as  Curran  says)  :  it  is  now  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
This  magnificent  pile,  fronted  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
der, is  nearly  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  stands  on  an  acre  and  a-half  of 
ground;  ito  building  cost  £.100,000;  a  more  magnificent  structure  of  its 
description  I  have  not  beheld>  but,  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  archi* 
tectttre,  I  attempt  not  dwelling  upon  them.  Suffice  it  merely  to  state,  that 
the  public  buildings  of  Dublin,  composed  of  freestone,  in  contr^t  to  the 
brick  buildings  of  its  streets,  and  pUced  in  situations  so  advantageous 
have  a  most  imposing  effect.  A  pelting  shower  of  rain  drove  me  home  to 
the  inn,  and  cut  short  my  observations,  as  I  now  do  my  architectural  de* 
acriptiona. 

I  stepped  forth  again  in  the  quiet  of  Sunday  morning,  to  stroll  about  at 
leisure  ere  the  firsthour  of  call,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  witnessing 
•tall-keepeia  of  street  merchandise  at  their  daily  posts ;  grocery  and  fruit- 
shops  open ;  and  a  row  of  ragged  urchins  casting  lines  mto  the  Lifiby,  to 
drag  out  stupid  flounders  and  eels ;  and  some  more  gentleman-like  fishers. 
With  their  rods  and  pirns,  walking  out  of  the  city  for  aiM;ling  amuse- 
ment elsewhere ;  all  this  I  thought  quite  enough  of  ito  kind,  but  I  was 
destined  to  witness  more.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr  Bilton  and  I  drove  out  m 
his  ear  for  an  airing ;  part  of  our  way  lay  through  the  Phoenix  Park.  This 
Park  is  a  lai|^  track  of  land,  or  pleasure-grounds,  consisting  of  about  100 
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acres,  cloee  to  the  city  of  Dablin  :  it  contains,  besides  some  other  bniMii^pB,  m, 
country  seat  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  a  residence  for  his  Secretary,  and  is 
beautifully  diTcrsified  by  pleasant  walks,  one  large  plain  of  about  50  acres  for 
reviewing  troops,  with  shrubberies,  water,  &c. ;  and  with  a  liberality  no- 
known  to  the  Scottish  Aristocracy,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  have  unHroited 
permission  to  perambulate  in  it ;  but  instead  of  either  using  or  abusiiig  it, 
(in  both  our  Scottish  populace  would  be  found  to  excel,)  the  Dublin  citiseos 
are  fonder  of  hieing  them  in  their  cars  to  the  sirenes  and  j^aces  where  their  le- 
gitimate motto, "  vive  la  bagatelle !"  shall  be  the  order  of  their  leisure  hours. 
The  comparatire  solitudes  of  the  Phcenix  Park  ar^of  too  contemplative  an 
aspect  for  the  buoyancy  of  Uie  Irish  character.    As  many  pedestrian  groups 
may  be  witnessed  upon  the  Calton-Hill  of  Edinburgh  on  a  lowering  day  in 
November,  as  grace  the  walks  in  the  Phoenix  Park  of  Dublin  in  the  sun- 
shine of  an  autumnal  afternoon.     Leaving  the  Park,  we  crossed  the  lAffej 
at  Chapel- Isod,  on  the  Dublin  road ;  here  some  little  art  of  driving  is  ne- 
cessary, where  hundreds  of  cars,  going  or  returning,  consuntl^r^  pass  along- 
side ;  a  few  yards  onwards,  and  there  is  "  Palmerston  Fair."    This  Pal- 
merston  Fair  is  kept  up  during  one  week,  and  here,  as  of  old,  Sunday  is 
the  **  first  day  of  the  week."    Then  there  is  "  hurrying  to  and  fro"  in- 
deed, much  akin  to  what  Russell  describes  in  the  streets  and  promenades  c^ 
Vienna.    The  fair  is  held  on  a  small  eminence  dose  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  there  all  were  in  active  motion, — tome  gambling  at  dice.  Fortune's- wheel, 
or  roly-poly,— others  seated  upon  the  grass,  passing  alternately  to  their  month 
the  whisky-bottle  and  tobacco-pipe.   Here  and  there  you  might  descry  some 
Jew  or  Catholic  devotee,  prostrate  to  the  earth,  in  one  unvaried  round  of 
cant  and  blasphemy,  impkmng  alms ;  while  others  were  boiling  upon  fires, 
newly  raised,  herringB,  beef,  potatoes,  &c,  for  the  active  population  within 
the  tents,  busily  emfdoyed  in  drinking,  fiddling,  and  dancing !  Introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  such  a  Sunday-scene,  I  can  say,  without  any  sancti- 
monious afiectation,  that  I  felt  shocked ;  so  did  Mr  B.,  who,  though  he  had 
heard  that  such  things  were,  had  never  himself  witneued  Uiem.    He  held 
up  his  hands  in  astonishment,  and  we  did  not  remain  long  to  contemplate  the 
scene,  but  found  our  way  home  as  quickly  as  safe  driving  would  permit  in 
the  face  of  so  many  cars  rattling  upon  the  road,  with  their  full  cargoes, 
eager  to  enjoy  the  scene  we  had  just  quitted  in  disgust.    Yet  many  a  soiier- 
minded,  well-meaning  Presbyterian,  who  would  scorn  to  participate  in  the 
Sunday-exhibitions  of  Palmerston  Fair,  vrill  be  disposed  to  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  conduct  of  Uie  Irish,  when  he  reflects  how  many  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  way  of  Sabbath-keeping  are  among  ourselves  superinduced 
and  reconciled  by  the  force  and  influence  of  habit.    How  many  of  our 
countrymen,  enjoying  better  means  of  information,  and  with  stronger  apti- 
tude of  the  reasoning  faculty,  will,  for  instance,  after  twice  attending  on 
gublic  worship,  (or  perfectly  aware  that  such  ought  to  have  been  the  case,) 
e  found  reeling  homewaros  from  the  Bacchanalian  revelry  of  the  tavern, 
more  heinously  culpable  than  these   ftierry-making,  unlettered  Irish  pea- 
santry.    Such  matters  might  supply  subject  for  comparison  or  d^iate, 
beyond  the  limits  which  this  communication  might  warrant.    I  shorten  it 
by  remarking,  that  though  Palmerston  and  Donnybrook  Fairs  i^ppear,  by 
use  and  wont,  to  be  annually  privileged  scenes  of  merry-making,  and  per- 
haps of  riot  too,  that  during  a  fortnight's  residence  in  Dublin,  I  witnessed  far 
less  drunkenness  and  sheer  blackguardism  than  may  be  seen  on  the  High- 
Street  and  Bridges  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Salt-Market  and  Gallowgate  of 
Glasgow,  almost  every  Sundsy  or  Saturday  evening  ;  in  Dublin  there  u  al- 
most noUiinff  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  sise,  there  is  no  place  in 
the  British  dominions  where  charitable  and  religious  institutions  are  at  once 
so  numerous  and  so  liberally  endowed. 

An  excursion  to  the  opunty  of  Wlcklow  affords  conttont  recreation  to  the 
cits  of  Dublin,  and  is  still  more  fashionable  than  a  trip  to  Roslin  to  Edin- 
burgh migrators.  Consequently,  to  strangers  visiting  Dublin,  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable, and  they  can  never  be  mudi  at  a  loss  for  willing  guides  and 
companions.    I  was  told  of  one  Irish  gentleman  who  went  oat,  pedmf  hr 
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the  hundredth  time,  in  quality  of  Cicerone,  with  a  posse  of  strangen.  After 
Gonducting  them  through  the  varied  beauties  of  the  sceuery,  and  expatiating 
on  them  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  enthusiasm  similar  to  that 
which  is  said  to  have  detected  a  celebrated 'University  Professor,  when,  act- 
ing as  waiter  at  an  inn  on  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  he  forgot  to  change 
the  knives  and  forks  to  his  guests,  in  entertaining  them  with  a  lofty  poetical 
panegyric  on  woods,  cliffs,  and  waters,  the  Irishman  concluded  his  day's 
narangue  with  the  very  antithetical  remark,  that  all  was  **  d— 4  stuff 
and  nonsense ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  saw  not  a  vestige  of  beauty  in 


-what  they  had  been  all  day  gaping  and  gazing  at."  Mr  B.  having  some 
small  mattar  of  business  to  look  after  in  VVicklow  county,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate me,  kindly  proposed  the  day  following  for  the  excursion,  and  in« 
Tited  me  to  a  seat  in  his  car.  We  started  early  on  Monday  morning.  This 
route,  south  from  Dublin,  far  exceeds  die  approach  to  the^ity  from  the 
north;  and  instead  of  miserable  clay  huts,  and  ragged  peasantry,  all  around 
exhibits,  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  picturesque  villages,  clean  and  comfort- 
able cottages,  and  lordly  dwellings.  The  traveller  here,  as  he  approaches 
Bray,  is  feasted  with  scenery  crowded  with  a  group  of  grand  poetic 
objects.  The  Bays  of  Dublin  and  Killiney,  confessedly  the  noblest  in  Eu- 
rope,— mountains  varied  with  all  the  shapes  of  mimic  fancy,— on  one  side 
the  beautiful  fairy  land  of  Wicklow ;  on  the  other^  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  the  inteijacent  country  ;  varied  by  hill  and  dale,  studded  wiUi  cottages, 
▼illas,  hamlets,  thrown  into  artless  irregularity,  on  a  sloping  bank,  six 
miles  in  extent,  and  terminated  by  the  dty.  The  fantastic  wapes  of  the 
mountains, each  an  Olympus  of  its  kind, — one  peak  towering  alone, — another 
douUe  topped — a  third  depressed,  yield  all  the  delight  of  Nature's  varied 
works.  After  a  ride  of  ten  Irish  miles,  we  crossed  the  bridge  (which  di- 
vides the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin)  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Bray, 
situated  upon  a  steep  eminence ;  ascending  which,  the  eye  now  commands  a 
roost  picturesque  and  extensive  prospect,  embracing  the  deep  and  dark  blue 
rolling  ocean  in  all  its  majesty ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  even  the  mountains  of 
Wales  may  be  seen.  After  a  ride  of  about  four  miles  farther,  we  alighted  to 
breakfast  at  an  Academy  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  situated  in  a  very 
healthful,  and  most  inviting  landscape,  and  at  which  two  of  Mr  B.'s  sons  are 
boarded.  The  youngsters,  on  seeing  the  aj^roach  of  the  well-known  horse 
and  car>  came  running  to  meet  their  papa  in  all  the  innocent  liveliness  of 
youthful  spirits,  and  with  that  bounding  joyousness  of  heart  which  soon  sub* 
.  sides,  after  a  participation  in  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world.  To  them« 
and  such  as  them,  at  present,  their  lessons  are  their  only  cares,  and  a  long- 
expected,  and  at  last  fulfilled  visit  of  an  affectionate  father,  is  the  consummib* 
tion  of  happiness.  The  scene  conjured  up  anew  to  me  the  recollections  of 
similar  scenes  in  other  days,  that,  with  the  actors  in  them,  are  alike  for  ever 
fled. 

Leaving  our  travelling  machinery  here,  we  walked  forth  on  a  visit  to 
Bellevue,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  and  worthy  Peter  Latouche,  Esq.  This 
is  the  gentleman  instanced  by  Mr  Grattan,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
example  of  what  residenters  may  do  towards  improving  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  That  Mr  Grattan  was  right,  a  thousand  other  acts,  besides  what 
may  be  here  enumerated,  must  testify.  His  father  alike  preceded  him  in 
affluent  means,  a  liberal  taste,  and  in  the  disposition  to  do  good  to  all  around : 
these  inestimable  qualities  have  long  since  been  found  hereditary  in  each , 
and  every  member  of  the  present  family ;  and  their  constent  and  unwearied 
co-operation  in  acts  of  princely  munificence,  kindness,  and  charity,  render 
Bellevue  and  its  neighbourhood  an  earthly  Ely&ium. 

We  were  first  shewn  the  amazing  range  of  hot-houses,  conservatory,  &c 
and  next  the  chapel,  a  commodious,  and|most  tastefully-fitted-out  building. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  were  received  by  Mrs  Latouche  in 
the  entrance  hall,  who  welcomed  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  aMrtroenu,  with 
an  invitation  to  partake  of  some  refreshment  afterwards ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  dedined,  having  learned,  just  before  our  entrance,  that  Mr  L.  was 
(usfi^tunately  stretched  vegon  a  sick-bed^  and  the  doctor  in  attendance.   We 
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therefore  took  only  a  hurried  walk  through  some  of  the  principal  ap«ru 
ments*  afibrding  liitle  leisure  for  general  obeenration.  I  can  only  mentkm 
having  been  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  ^be  style  of  spleiidoar 
and  elegance  in  which  they  are  furnished  and  decorated^  far  sarpaasiD^ 
what  I  had  ever  before  witnessed.  Harps,  immense  mirrors,  ^^^J  l'^*^'*^ 
^  prints,  (such  as  Maddin's  Bible,  Boydell's  Shakespeare,  &c  &c^)  in 
sumptuous  bindings.  In  one  parlour,  we  were  shewn  a  portrait  of  his  pie- 
sent  Migesty,  sent  by  himself  to  Mrs  L.  In  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the 
border  ornaments  are  finished  in  such  a  style  of  excellence,  that  n<Mliing 
short  of  actual  touch  can  persuade  one  they  are  not  in  relief.  Uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  our  presence  incommoding  the  fiimily  in  its  present  state,  we 
made  an  early  retreat,  and  Mr  M.,  the  house-steward,  was  comniisBioiied 
to  attend  us  Uirough  the  grounds ;  and  such  is  the  scale  of  princely  magni* 
ficenoe  here,  that  the  present  occupant  of  that  station  is  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  those  whose  attention  and  services  to  strangers  are  to  be  piir- 
chased  by  an  expected  tipping  of  the  fingers  with  pieces  of  silver.  Hinting 
something  of  this,  aside,  to  Mr  B.  ere  we  parted  from  Mr  M.,  the  former  told 
me  by  no  means  to  ofi^  it,  or  it  would  be  considered  an  affront.  *'  That 
gentleman/'  said  he,  "  is  above  it ;  he  was  brought  up  from  infancv  under  the 
charge  of  Mr  Latoudie,  and  received  a  classical  education :"  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  hsd  so  far  confirmation,  in  as  much  as  in  our  after  walk  throi^  the 
demesne,  Mr  M.  conversed  about  some  of  the  living  authors, — in  pnrticiilar 
of  I/ord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and'Southey,  widi  vrhose  writix^B;8  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  familiar.  Leaving  the  Mansion-house,  we  next  visited, 
4t  a  short  sloping  distance  on  the  grounds,  the  female  school  instituted  and 
maintained  by  Mrs  Latouohe.  We  were  shewn  into  a  toleraUv  large  room, 
in  which  were  seated,  at  a  long  table,  about  ten  or  twelve  girls,  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  occupied  at  their  needles*  They  sung  a  hymn  daring 
our  visit,  in  strains  which  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  call  of  celestial 
harmony.  These  femalea  are  collected  from  the  cottages  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants,  and  they  not  only  receive  the  blessings  Sf  eduoation,  reUgiooa 
instruction,  and  maintenance,  but  they  are  retained  until  they  obtain  a 
aettlement  in  Ufe,  either  by  a  respectable  matrimonial  alliance,  or  some 
comfortable  engagement  in  business.  One  from  this  place  was  reoently 
married  to  the  g^tleman  who  presides  in  the  academy  before  mentioned. 

We  now  proceeded  to  perambulate  the  mazes  of  the  i^easure-grounds, 
stretehed  over  an  extent  of  at  least  400  acres,  uniting  with  die  tasteful  em- 
bellishments of  art,  the  most  delightful  varieties  of  Nature.  Now  our  way 
lay  through  the  shaded  avenues  of  some  adivity, — again  winding  down  some 
romantic  descent  towards  a  glen,— now  a  smooth  lawn,  studded  only  by 
shrubberies  on  artiQcial  mounds ; — at  <me  place,  from  between  emineDces, 
the  eye  luxuriates  through  an  opening  on  one  side,  over  an  exeeedingiy 
rich  cultivated  and  varied  scene,  stretehing  to  where  it  is  terminated  by 
the  expansive  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  no  spot  throughout  these  grounds 
is  the  eye  oQbided  at  reading  **  man-traps  and  ^ng-guns  set  here  ;"  the 
aatiTe,  as  wdl  as  the  stranger,  is  at  Uber^  to  enter,  and  recreate  his  eyes 
and  limbs  where  and  whUe  he  pleases.  We  found  only  one  gentle  ad- 
■lonitaon  stuck  up  in  a  laige  resting-place,  canopied  and  ornamented  in  irni* 
tetion  of  a  tent,  to  this  effbct,  that  **  Parties  are  requested  not  to  dine 
here  without  permission.''  This  was  in  consequence  of  some  person,  eo* 
joying  a  rural  J9ie,  having  ei^oeeded  in  the ''  circulating  medium,'*  and  taken 
to  their  shilelas  after  dinner,  for  a  bit  of  amusement. 

Throughout  this  domain  there  are  several  liMle  cottages  ef  two  stories^ 
for  parties  strolling  froni  the  Mansion  House,  to  partake  o?  a  refrediment,  or 
rural  dinner:  thc«e  cottages  are  furnished  and  decorated  with  a  numeroua 
assembUge  of  curious  antiques,  mimic  grottoes,  and  great  varieties  of  prints, 
French  fancy  wicker-work.  Sec  JBach  contains  a  small  library,  consisting 
ofsomepopukr  French  and  English  authors.  They  bOM  residenee  to» 
and  are  kept  in  order  by,  some  aged  pensioned  pair.  One  of  these  buiMtaga 
isan  octagon,  erected  on  the  top  of  a  predpiee  overhangii^  a  gto.  The 
pedestrian  whoi  for  tlM  Aral  time,  approaches  i^M  be  issoss  i^rupdy  fium 
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tlie  oefffokevfood,  (is  apt  to  make  the  Btart^theatric,  on  his  eyes  meeting 
those  of  a  panther  stationed  at  the  cottage  door  inside ;  hut  if  his  intentions 
are  harmless,  be  noay  soon  recover  his  natural  attitude^  and  discover  that 
the  animal's  eyes  are  glaaed,  and  his  hide  stuffed  igiter  which,  he  may  pass 
the  mummy  without  further  interruption*  After  resting  here  a  little,  we 
pursued  our  track  along  a  winding  path  cut  out  in  front  of  the  eminence^ 
towards  the  f^n ;  arrived  at  whicn,  we  entered  another  cottage,  situated 
amidst  the  shrubbery  in  this  seclusion,  and  still  more  fancifully  decorated 
than  the  other.  Here  Mr  M.  di^layed,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  his  powers 
cf  "  calliijp;  spuits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  with  the  talismanic  aid  of  his 
keys  of  mice,  the  ''  open  sesame"  to  a  concealment  from  which  he  dragged 
£nrtb  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira,  a  glass  of  which,  after  our  forenoon  excursion^ 
was  declared  by  a  lady  of  our  party  to  be  quite  refreshing.  We  parted  here 
with  the  house- steward,  well  nleased  with  his  kind  attention,  and  with  all  that 
ve  heard  and  witnessed  of  tne  princely  munificence  and  the  manifold  acts 
of  goodness  and  of  charity,  the  family  to  which  he  belongs  have  spread 
around  this  happy  portion  of  Ireland.  Numerous  these  acts  are,  in  the  re- 
cord which  th^  effects  exhibit  in  the  improvement  of  the  counU7,  and  the 
happiness  extended  to  the  individuals  around.  Mr  Latouche  conveyed  land 
for,  and  expended  besides  i;.5000  in  building  the  neighbouring  church 
^  Ddguiy,  an  edifice  uniting  convenience  and  el^ance  with  a  noble  simpli- 
cttY.  The  progressive  improvements  in  his  own  grounds,  introduced  while 
lade  of  emnloymeDt  dsewhere  produced  misery  in  Ireland,  have  rendered 
happy  the  heurts  of  the  peasantry  around.  But  deeds  of  kindness  on  the 
^rt  of  himself  and  of  his  family  have  not  been  restricted  to  the  ostenta- 
tious agency  of  wealthy  profusion  scattered  through  the  means  of  other 
hands.  Mrs  Latouche  herself  unites  a  most  minute  acquaintance  with 
all  the  details  usually  empbyed  and  expected  only  in  a  man  of  business; 
and  while  she  is  writing  a  letter  to  an  agent,  she  can  at  the  same  instant 
listen  andrq^y  to  the  wants  of  an  humble  petitioner,  seated  in  her  parlour  ; 
and  with  her  own  hand  and  scissors,  she  can  cut  from  her  stores,  with  a 
nicety  of  calculation,  the  necessary  dimensions  of  broad-doth  for  a  coat,  to 
that  or  another  individual  of  her  tenantry,  while  her  daughters  are  employ- 
ed at  their  needles  in  the  ser^oe  of  some  of  their  expectants. 

Mrs  Latouche  is  in  years  much  the  junior  of  her  husband  ;  yet  em^bon* 
point,  with  all  her  active  habits,  and,  in  full  and  free  use  of  all  the  mental 
faenltiea,  imweariedly  employed  in  devising  good.  Mr  Latouche  is,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  a  man  apmoaching  ninety  years  of  age.  In  oontemf 
^ting  that  sphere  of  usefulness  which  he  and  his  father  occupied  so  long, 
one  is  indueea  to  regret  that  such  men  should  experience  any  of  the  ills  in- 
cident to  humanity,  and  still  more  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  our  na- 
ture's common  doom.  Yet,  in  as  £ur  only  as'the  honours  of  posterity,  and 
an  approving  conscience,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  gild  the  prospect 
of  the  deseott   to  the  tomb,  Mr  Latoudie,  like   his  father,   may  rest 

-4liat  his  bones. 


When  he  has  run  his  couraet  and  sleeps  in  blewings. 
Will  have  a  tomb  of  orphans*  tears  wept  on  them  !'* 

We  next  pmrsued  our  journey  through  the  deep  glen  of  the  Downs,  the 
BMSt  romantic  and  picturesque  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  It  runs  be^ 
tween  two  ridges  of  mountains,  which  shelve  down  in  various  graceful 
shapes.  The  surrounding  scenery,  having  an  Alpine  wildness  and  magni- 
ficence, is  uncommonly  delightful ;  the  lofty  mountains  almost  clothed  to 
the  summit,  under  whose  spontaneous  woods  we  travelled  a  mile,— the  gray 
rocks  peeping  out  in  various  places,  and  forming  a  varied  contrast.  The 
^aie  is  wide  enough  only  to  admit  the  road,  and  dose  by  it  the  meanderinff 
tii  a  smaU  river.  The  swelling  verdant  prominences  of  an  immense  conical 
mountain  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  while  the  octagon  building  hang- 
hig  over  us  strikes  the  eye  in  a  peculiariy  fandful  manner.  A  short  per- 
ambulation fiurther,  and  we  arrived  at  the  academy  we  left  in  the  morning, 
and  where  we  found  a  oomforuUe  dinner  awaiting  us ;  after  which,  step- 
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eng  Into  the  car,  we  drove  off  for,  and  at  eight  in  the  ev^ng  anired  in 
ublin. 

My  aubsequent  stay  in  this  city  was  devoted  entirely  to  basiness  arnage- 
tnenu  in  the  forenoons,  and  attending  the  dinner-partiea  of  the  honiti^ 
Irish  in  the  evenings  ;  with  the  exception  only  of  one  half  day  at  I>oiioy« 
hrook  Fair,  and  an  occasional  peep  Into  the  interior  of  some  of  the  pnb&e 
buildings.  If  it  may  be  fair  and  equiuble  to  offer  here  an  catiinate  of  the 
Irish  character,  from  the  result  of  my  own  experience  of  the  ooadsct 
of  those  my  avocations  brought  me  into  contact  with,  and  those  of  the 
most  imporunt  set  of  merchants,  1  can  have  little  hesitation  in  stating, 
Uiat  the  Irish  are  just  as  much  famed  for  humbugging,  or,  to  give  it  a  gentle 
name,  delaying  business-matters  until  the  latest  hour,  as  they  are  for  acts  of 
sincere  kindness  and  genuine  hospitality.  This  apparent  anomaly  in  their 
disposition  can  only  be  reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  their  love  of  shew  and 
parade  is  incompatible  with  a  dose  attention  to  matters  involving  steady  and 
accurate  odculation.  Too  much  of  this  evidently  fatigues  thetn,  and  some 
who  delayed  coming  to  the  scratch  until  the  latest  hour,  became  at  length 
fatiffued  at  the  prospect,  and  left  the  terms  of  arrangement  to  myself.  Some 
of  the  natives  will  tell  yon,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid,  after  waiting  upon 
them  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  succession,  that  they  have  not  vet  had  leirare 
to  think  of  those  matters,  in  which  both  are  interested  ;  and  they  will  a^ 
company  this  polite  "  go  by*'  with  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Such  invita- 
tion it  is  folly  to  refuse ;  for  any  stray  pilgpm  of  an  evening,  attempting 
to  transact  business,  not  only  attempts  in  vain,  but  he  is  at  the  aame  time 
looked  upon  as  a  knight-errant  that  no  one  cares  for.  The  remark  bohk 
good  even  in  the  case  of  shop-keepers.  Their  luxuries  of  the  tafalCf 
their  pine-apples,  melons,  choice  liquenra,  and  varieties  of  wines  after 
dinner,  are  exhibited  in  such  profusion,  as  might  denote  a  *'  galaday**  at 
the  tables  of  the  first-rate  ordera  of  sodetv  in  Scotland.  I  formed  one^ 
by  invitation,  at  a  dinner-party  of  some  select  friends,  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  in  Dublin.  On  entering  the  dinner-room,  I  was  atmdt  with 
the  magnificent  display  of  massive  plate,  which  decorated  the  table  and  \ ' ' 
boards,  realizing  to  the  imagination  its  early  dreams  of  Eastern 


as  if  the  landlord  had  been  really  in  possession  of  Aladdin'a  Wonderful 
Lamp.  Here  and  elsewhere,  as  the  time  of  "  Port,  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee," 
began  to  arrive,  I  saw  Irishmen  in  their  glory ;  some  sally  uttered  at  one 

Suarter  of  the  table  producing  a  repartee  from  another ;  next  crowned  by  its 
imax,  unexpectedly  from  a  third  ; — these  flashes  of  merriment  would  so 
^fiectually  "  set  the  Uble  on  a  roar,"  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  hold  my 
hands  on  my  sides,  while  in  imminent  danger  of  tumbling  from  my  chair. 

One  great  auxiliary  to  the  pleasurable  enjoyments  of  the  Irish  is  tiie 
immense  number  of  can  ratthng  in  and  about  Dublin.  ThoM  vdndes 
are  of  various  forms,  but  the  most  common  cf  the  street  can  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit,  besides  a  seat  for  the  driver  in  the  front,  six  pas- 
sengers, who  sit,  three  on  each  side,  with  their  backa  to  each  other,  and 
their  faces  to  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  their  feet  resting  upon  an  uncovered 
and  clumsily-projecting  step,  the  whole  load  having  the  appearance  <tf  one 
large  ass  and  panniera.  They  are,  however,  extremely  convenient  for  travel- 
ling short  distances.  On  Sundays,  and  fair-days  in  particular,  the  street 
pedestrian,  as  he  approaches  the  stations  of  these  machines,  is  sore  to  be 
accosted  by  numerous  driven,  "  Going  out,  Sir?  Going  out.  Sir  ?" — and  if 
such  be  his  intention,  he  has  only  to  seat  himself  upon  one  or  other,  which 
always  sets  off^,  with  its  full  compliment,  in  a  tew  minutea ;  and  these 
well-filled  machines  are  constontiy  driving  and  returning  through  every  ave- 
nue of  the  city.  The  restiess  inhabitants  thus  have  their  rides»  to  dis- 
tances of  from  one  to  ten  Irish  miles,  at  rates  seldom  exceeding  a  penny 
per  mile.  I  had  frequent  recourse  to  bathing  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  m  the 
mornings,  and  sometimes  at  mid-day,  by  way  of  counteracting  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  this  large  capital,  during  so  hot 
a  period  of  the  season.  One  of  these  can  soon  whisked  me  to  and  from 
tbe  spot,  the  large  wall  or  Mole,  upon  the  south  aid?  of  which  ia  (he  en* 
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trance  to  a  slope,  like  a  landing  branch  of  a  pier,  and  at  the  walled  side  of 
it  a  shed  erected  for  the  dressing  and  undressing  of  the  Dublin  swimmers. 
Once,  while  1  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  off  the  stones  into  the  Bay,  a 
fellow,  who  had  just  undressed,  came  running  at  my  heels,  and  bawled  out 
in  the  genuine  brogue,  "  Is  there  room  for  two  ?"  This  odd  and  unexpect- 
ed query  so  tickled  the  muscular  risibility,  that  in  the  immediate  immer« 
sion  I  encountered  some  small  risk  of  choking.  It  is  related  as  one 
instance  out  of  many  how  readily  an  Irishman's  noddle  will  produce  some 
otUr^  saying  upon  the  most  trivial  occasion. 

Were  it  only\hrough  the  medium  of  the  song  which  Jack  Johnstone 
has  sung  in  public  a  thousand  times,  I  presume  one  half  of  our  island  has 
heard  of  Donnybrook  Fair.  I  had  the  luck  to  see  it.  Like  its  precursor, 
Palroerston  Fair,  in  the  week  immediately  before,  it  was  wont  to  commence 
on  Sunday.  This  year,  however,  the  Lord  Mayor  Smith,  who  has  no  luris- 
(diction  at  Palmerston,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect,  that  no  fair  should 
commence  at  Donnybrook,  nor  would  the  erection  of  tents  be  permitted, 
until  Monday  morning.  The  proprietors  of  the  ground,  indignant  at  this 
unlooked-for  prohibition  of  ancient  "  use  and  wont,"  petitioned  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  the  face  of  the  mansion-house  mandate.  The  vice-rc^ 
authority  of  Ireland  very  prudently  declined  interference ;  and  now  that 
one  Lord  Mayor  has  set  an  example  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  I  fear  only  to 
be  wished,  that  his  successors  in  office  would  tread  in  his  footseps,  and  the 
natives  would  in  a  very  few  years  get  reconciled  to  the  want  of  tneir  former 
unlawful  privilege.  The  prohibition,  however,  did  not  operate  against  many 
handreds  visiting  the  fair-ground  upon  Sunday,  to  see  whether  a  fair  was 
going  on  or  not ;  the  disappointment  was  perceptible  in  the  countenances  of 
many,  as  the  armed  police  on  horseback  and  on  foot  were  patrolling  the  grounds, 
to  prevent  either  riot,  or  the  erection  of  tents.  Here  and  there,  along  the  road- 
aide,  and  margin  of  the  grounds,  were  to  be  seen  only  solitary  stidls,  cover- 
ed with  fruits,  whisky-bottles  and  glasses,  and  a  number  of  importunate 
and  blaspheming  beg^rs,  as  are  usually  in  attendance  at  such  scenes. 
The  dawn  of  Monday  morning,  however,  arose  upon  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion, and  Donnybrook  Fair  once  more  commenced  in  all  its  jollity  and  bustle. 
The  want  of  it  might  go  far  to  disturb  the  mental  peace  of  many  an  Irish- 
man ,'  servants  of  either  sex,  and  the  labouring  classes,  often  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  their  masters,  must  have  a  day,  perhaps  two,  at  the  fair,  and, 
deprived  of  this,  it  would  he  regarded  as  an  unlucky  omen  all  the  year 
round.  Some,  I  have  been  informed,  will  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  or  pawn 
an  unsparable  portion  of  their  wardrobe,  rather  than  want  a  little  of  the 
blunt,  for  the  price  of  fun  and  whisky  at  the  fair.  I  was  invited  to  make 
one  of  a  small  party  to  visit  it,  and  there  have  an  afternoon  pic-nic  It  is  at 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  cars  constantly  running  on  this  dusty  road,  bad  caused  it 
to  be  named  the  first  portion  of  terra-firma  that  became  dry  after  the 
Flood.  At  the  entrance  to  the  busy  scene,  such  is  the  number  of  those  vehi- 
cles, going,  returning,  or  in  waiting,  that  the  civil  authority  emissaries  are 
in  attendance  to  keep  order  and  arrangement,  so  that  they  may  not  en- 
tirely block  up  the  road.  We  soon  got  ushered  into  the  busy  scene,  and  be- 
held it  all  in  motion,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is  presented  at  Palmerston 
Fair.  Parties,  of  patrician  and  plebeian  aspects,  parading  through  its  scenery, 
gazing  upon  the  motley  and  varied  groups  which  meet  the  eye  at  every 
glance, — the  proprietors  of  low  vulgar  gambling  establishments  soliciting, 
with  all  the  flowers  of  Irish  eloquence,  the  passers  by  to  try  their  luck, — the 
sellers  of  confectionaries,  fruits,  cheese,  beef,  and  potatoes,  making  calls  upon 
the  purse  and  the  palate, — the  merry-andrews  in  front  of  shows,  exhibiting  - 
their  wit,  and  their  fantastic  tricks,  to  induce  visitors  to  enter, — ^lacge  and 
long  tents,  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  counter  with  all  appurtenances  of 
the  bar,  ready  to  supply  customers  without  or  within  ;  at  tne  extremity  of 
these  tents  is  a  temporary  kitchen,  with  large  boilers  for  the  cooking  of 
beef,  pork,  greens,  and  potatoes ;  the  intervening  space  exhibits  a  row  of 
taUea  on  cither  side^  at  which  are  seated  parties,  lunching,  diningi  or 
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drinking,  and  a  portion  in  the  middle  is  all  in  motioa  with  fiddHng  and 
dancing. 

We  peeped  into  two  or  three  of  the  shows,  and  found  them  to  contaia 
only  those  exhibitions  of  horsemanship,  tunibUng,  and  wire-dancing,  whidi, 
to  most  of  my  countrymen,  once  seen  is  enough.  In  another^  we  saw  a 
gentleman  wanting  both  hands,  and  who,  by  means  of  his  toes,  went  throng^ 
the  evolutions  of  eating,  drinking,  firing  a  musket,  and  writing, — the  latter 
he  performed  both  expeditiously  and  l<egibly.  I  was  amused  with  sotne 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humour,  offered  during  our  perambnlatioiia 
through  the  fair,  but  most  of  them  have  now  escaped  my  recollection.  Choie 
damsel,  not  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  sight,  either  for  youth  or  beauty,  was 
seated  munching,  with  fingers  and  mouth,  a  piece  of  salted  beef>  and  as  I 
passed,  she  said,  "  Will  you  partake.  Sir  ?"  I  answered  only  by  a  wry  fsoe^ 
on  which  her  companion  remarked,  *'  Troth  the  gentleman  an't  hungry,  for 
it's  too  good  an  offer  to  refuse."  A  dandy  brewer  in  DuUin,  stalking  along, 
was  eyed  by  a  ragged  peasant,  who,  knowing  the  person  and  drcnmatanees 
of  the  *'  big  swell,"  remarked  to  his  companion  in  rags,  "  Sure  and  nhm'i 
the  small  beer  carry  a  fine  head  now  f  Lord  Byron,  in  his  letter  on  Pope 
and  Bowles,  asserts,  that  '*  anjrish  peasant,  with  a  little  whisky  in  his  head, 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth  a  modem  poem." 
Doubting  even  the  high  authority  of  his  Lordship's  assertion,  that  invention 
and  imagination  form  only  minor  attributes  of  poetry,  I  willingly  admit  the 
truth  of  the  illustration  itself. 

We  left  the  fair  at  ten  at  night,  and  1  confess  having  felt  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  not  witnessing  a  single  row  all  die  while,  or  any  strong  dmllition 
of  Irish  humour;  I  learned  afterwards,  that  some  such  had  taken  place 
towards  morning,  after  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  officers  had  retired.    The 
mode  those  bent  on  frolic  go  to  work  is  this ; — primed  up  to  the  proper 
degree  with  whisky,  they  set  to,  groping  with  their  hands  outside  of  the 
tent  canvas  for  a  touch  of  the  head  of  some  wight  in  the  inside,  overcome 
and  sleeping ;  the  discovery  once  made,  they  imm^iately  thwack  it  with  their 
shildahs,  which,  awakening  the  sleeper  within,  makes  him  and  his  compa- 
nions rally,  when  out  they  rush,  and  there  ''  the  Irishman  in  a  row  becomes 
any  one's  customer ;"  if  not  dispersed  by  peace-officers,  they  fight  until  they 
are  tired,  and  walk  home,  arm  in  arm,  as  they  best  can.    Chie  wight,  bey 
labouring  an  old  bald-headed  now  peeping  through  a  rent-aeam  in  the 
canvas,  was  nabbed,  and  taken  before  a  justice ;  on  being  asked  what  in- 
duced him  to  the  act,  he  replied,  "  Mif  and  plaee  your  homour,  omkf 
think  of  the  bald'pow  eo  natefy  peeping  out  at  the  hole  ;  it  was  so  tempting,  I 
couid  not  refuse  it."    The  Lord  Mayor  of  this  year,  already  mentioned,  is 
such  a  one  as  Dublin,  or  any  other  capital,  requires  for  office,  for  his  per- 
sonal labours  are  unceasing ;  so  early  as  four  in  the  morning,  he  is  to  be 
seen  among  bakers,  and  in  the  markets,  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  order 
and  of  good  weights.     Don ny brook  Fair  had  his  attendance  from  morning 
until  night ;  I  saw  him  with  his  rod  of  office,  and  myrmidons  in  his 
train,  walking  the  rounds ;  one  honest  Patlander  remarked,  after  passtng, 
**  Aye,  that's  the  roan  who  does  his  duty."    Among  Irish  politics  I  dioose 
little  or  no  interference,  such  being  incompatible  with  my  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances.    He  who,  visiting  the  Irish  as  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  and 
partalcing  of  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  does  well  to  avoid  tondiing  oo 
political  agitations,  being  unaware  whether  he  is  seated  among  men,  aU  or 
in  part  Protestants  or  Catholics.    Once  I  heard  a  stranger,  like  myself, 
heartily  rebuked  by  the  landlord,  for  proposing  the  toast  "  Catludic  eman- 
cipation ;"  which  rebuke,  the  landlord  followed  out  by  a  perhapa  rather 
too  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  sect,  as  cheats  and  vagabonds.    Ue  next 
tM  us  a  case  of  deception  which  he  lately  witnessed  on  the  street,  opposite 
to  his  own  door : — Some  member  of  the  sect  there  fidl  prostrate  on  the  pave- 
ment, got  into  a  fit  and  a  foaming  at  the  mouth  (with  soap-bdls !) ;  one  of 
their  priesto,  like  the  good  Samaritan  of  old,  pasring  by  mere  chance,  stood 
over  the  prostrate  victim  a  while,  muttering  some  Latin  sibberish,  when 
soon  up  loiped  the  devotee,  blessing  God>  and  the  good  Prophet^  and  walked 
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off.  The  spectator,  our  host,  was  only  restramed  from  applying  a  whip 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  two  actors  in  this  farce,  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
crolid  of  byestanders,  who  witnessed— the  Mtbacws  ! ! ! 

But  I  am  exceeding  your  limits  Mr  Editor,  as  I  exceeded  my  time  in 
Dublin,  and  must  now  recross  the  Channel.  After  bidding  my  friends  adieu, 
whom  I  parted  with  under  feelings  of  gratitude,  for  numerous  acts  of  kind 
attention,  I  took  my  passage  by  night  in  th^  Mountaineer  steam-boat,  for 
Liverpool.  They  order  matters  here  better  than  on  the  Belfast  knd  Glasgow 
passage,  for  every  cabin  passenger  is  accommodated  with  a  bed ;  in  the  fore* 
noon  of  next  day  we  passed  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  got  into  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mersey.  The  first  novelty  that  offered  was  the  numerous  wind* 
mills  upon  either  side  of  the  river,  which,  l)eing  all  in  motion,  give  anima* 
tion  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  We  soon  got  to  the  landing-place,  in  front 
of  the  immense  range  of  docks,  and  the  huge  forest  of  masts,  which  denote 
the  vast  importance  of  this  place  of  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  a  beauti« 
f ul  prospect  to  witness,  at  the  flow  of  the  tide,  the  hundreds,  of  vessels  leav- 
ing Liverpool,  dropping  down  the  river  with  their  sails  spread  in  the  sun* 
beams,  and  destined  to  shape  their  course  to  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
But  what  can  a  three  days'  residence  afibrd,  in  the  shape  of  novelty,  to  be 
said  of  Liverpool,  which  must  be  well  known  to  the  migority  of  your  read* 
ers  ?  1  quitted  it  for  Manchester,  the  Bceotia  of  England,  as  Glasgow  is  the 
Boeotia  of  Scotland.  One  newly  arrived  here  from  Ireland  cannot  but  regard 
the  inhabiunts  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  alike  the  antipodes  of  each 
other  in  manners  as  in  local  position.  The  Irish,  as  1  have  already  de* 
scribed  them,  are  a  thoughtless,  indolent,  off^-putting,  kind-hearted,  social 
set.  The  English  here  are  just  the  reverse.  They  have  indeed  that  qua« 
lity  precious  in  the  eyes  of  a  commercial  man  ;  they  are  at  a  word  in  mat« 
ters  of  business ;  but  their  own  views  once  accommodated,  they  are  a 
cold-hearted,  selfish  set,  and  exhibit  not  one  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  a  stranger  who  for  the  first  time  makes  nis  appearance  among 
them.  An  Englishman  will  hardly  take  the  trouble  of  stepping  to  his  door  to 
point  the  stranger  his  way  through  the  filthy,  narrow,  crowded  streets,  in 
whidi  he  is  in  danger,  at  almost  every  step,  of  being  run  over  by  carts  and 
immense  waggons,  close  to  the  narrow  puddle  called  a  footpath.  If  an  Irish- 
man can  but  anticipate,  himself,  his  horse,  and  car,  are  at  your  immediate 
service.  The  rising  importance  of  Manchester,  as  a  place  of  manufactures 
and  of  opulence,  is  not  to  be  Questioned ;  but  I  complain  of  it  as  a  town 
insufferable  for  a  residence,  and  where  the  kindlier  qualities  of  our  nature, 
exhibited  in  the  same  classes  of  individuals  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  do  not 
appear  to  operate,  nor  indeed  are  they  much  more  active  in  the  other  places 
in  England  which  I  visited  north  of  Manchester. 

The  selfish  qualities  of  the  English  are  abundantly  exhibited  in  the 
persons  and  conduct  of  those  numerous  herds  of  commercial  traveUers— the 
mere  business-machines — who  are  perpetually  flying  from  inn  to  inn.  A 
more  selfish,  self-important,  ignorant,  gasconading  race,  in  the  garb,  too,  of 
gentlemen,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  existing  in  any  odier  country :  I 
must  here  make  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  individuals  among  them,  well 
educated  and  informed,  and  endowed  with  liberal  sentiments ;  but  I  am 
writing  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  and  viewed  in  this  light,  their  invariabb 
ol^ect  is  their  own  personal  comfort  and  convenience.  Give  them,  what  is 
their  whole  days  desire,  their  dinner  well  cooked,  and  they  care  not  wlien,  or 
with  whom  they  eat  it.  Their  conversation  is  limited  to  admiration  of  the  bar* 
barities  of  horse-racing — ^the  blackguard  immoralities  of  Newmarket  betting, 
or  the  brutal  exhibitions  of  the  ring  ;  but  once  attempt  to  draw  them  into 
a  conversation  on  literary  or  moral  subjects,  or  into  any  refining  speculation 
on  matters  of  fact  which  occasion  may  offer,  then,  dent  me,  (as  thejr  say,) 
they  are  off  at  the  obtuse  angle.  The  etiquette  of  the  traveller's  room  is  per- 
haps as  strictly  maintained  as  that  of  the  military  mess,  for  nothing  positively 
mean  or  decidedly  offensive  to  the  generid  sense  is  tolerated ;  but  only  wit- 
ness the  thronged  rooms  at  inns  in  places  like  Manchester,  and  among  the 
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parties  seated  at  diftlrent  places,  such  conversation  as  the  following  maj  be 
heard. 

"  Good  L — d,  how  fsitigued  I  am !"  "  Waiter,  do  order  me  a  beaf- steak  ftf 
supper,  and  tell  the  cook  to  let  me  have  it  soon,  nice  and  fat."  "  Waiter, 
another  bottom  of  brandy."  ''  Waiter,  remove  this  wine,  why,  dem  me,  it's 
coa'k'd,  and  fetch  us  another  bottle."  *'  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  guineas  to 
one,  that  Sir  John's  Warwick  distanced  the  other  by  three  yards."  "  Why 
dem  me,  ydh  are  misinformed,  there  isn't  such  a  horse  on  the  turf."  "  These 
damnd  Scotch  roads  jolt  one  almost  to  pieces."  '*  At  the  Bull  and  Sun  we 
had  the  nicest  bit  of  roast-beef  for  dinner  that  ever  I  tasted.**  **  By  Ju- 
piter, she's  the  prettiest  chambermaid  on  all  the  road."  *'  He  fight  nim  ! 
pon  honour,  my  friend  Jack  would  tickle  his  victualling-office  at  the  first  on- 
set." "  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word,  Mr  M.'s  grey  mare  had  the  starti^- 
post  three  seconds  earlier."  "  The  nasty  Scotch  landlord  sets  down  such  a 
dinner  as  I  would  not  drive  my  pigs  to."  '^  It  wont  pay,  he'a  an  arrant  houK- 
bug."  "  I  cut  him  last  journey."  "  They  fought  fifty  minutes  before 
either  of  them  had  a  black  eye."  *'  Dem  me  if  there  was  a  single  warm  dish 
set  down,  except  a  shocking  ill  dressed  one  of  veal-cuttlets.'  "  I  taught 
the  waiter  a  lesson,  by  leaving  nothing  for  him  in  my  bill."  "  Pardon  me, 
my  good  friend  ;  I  can  assure  you  Spring  had  the  advantage  of  the  fight." 
*'  I'll  bet  you  five  guineas  on't.  "  I  can't  afford  the  bet,  I  lost  more  than 
that  sum  at  cards,  t'other  night,  but  I  know  you  are  wrong."  "  Waiter, 
take  payinent  of  this  here  hSl ;  I  allow  nothing  to  the  chambermaid,  ftr 
her  having  put  me  into  a  small  bed-room."  ^*  The  Sawney  gave  me  no 
irine,  but  almost  forced  me  to  drink  three  tumblers  of  their  Scotch  whisky 
and  water,  so  that  I  lay  in  bed  until  twelve  next  day,  as  sick  as  a  dog." 
&c.  &c. 

In  crossing  the  Tweed  northward,  I  fancied  that  I  inhaled  the  breath  of 
a  purer  and  kindlier  atmosphere. 

Patient  Mr  Editor,  who,  for  proof-sheet  accuracy,  mfut  have  accompanied 
roe,  and  no  less  patient  Mr  Reader,  who  may  have  accompanied  me  through 
the  pages  of*  this  trip,  if  it  doth  appear  to  either  of  you  that  I  have  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  I  can  only  say,  in  self-extenuation,  with  Sterne,  that 
I  have  but  newly  set  out  on  my  travels,  and  may  learn  better  mannera  as 
I  get  along.  Sconrs. 


J^ontift. 


Mornings 

'Tis  morning  o'er  the  monntain-heiehts  I  see. 
With  rosey  feet,  and  blushes  cover'd  o'er, 
'Mid  mists  that  circle,  like  a  sea  so  hoar. 
Their  distant  copee-dad  summits  beauteously  ! 
Anthems  arise  from  every  brake  and  tree. 
And  Nature,  joyful,  hails  her  blest  return  ; 
The  ocean  glows  beneath  her  crimson  ray. 
And  pleasure  sparkles  in  the  skies  that  Inmi ; 
The  zephyr  sleeps,  or  languidly  does  play 
Upon  the  rippling  water's  conscious  breast. 
That  heaves  as  virgin's,  when,  by  lover  prest. 
The  landscape  smiles  as  some  fair  infant  boy. 
That  dreams  within  his  nurse's  arms  at  rest — 
A  scene  so  beautiful  'tis  Heaven's  bliss  to  enjoy ! 

.D.  A. 
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Women  are  not  natarally  formed  for  great  cares  themselves,  but  to  soften  ours. 
Their  tenderness  is  the  proper  reward  for  the  dangers  we  undergo  for  their  preserva« 
tions  ;  and  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  their  conversation  are  desirable  retreats  from 
the  fatigues  of  intense  application.  They  are  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
domestic  assiduity,  and  while  they  stray  beyond  them,  they  move  beyond  their 
sphere,  and  consequently  without  grace. — Citixen  oftfte  World, 

Oh,  woman !  lovely  woman !  thou  werl  made 

To  temper  man.     We  had  been  brutes  without  thee  t-^Ohmy. 


I  AM  a  bachelor,  and  like!  v  to  con- 
tinue 80;  but  notwithstanding  my 
misfoitone — ^for  I  am  not  one  of  those 
crabbed  beings  who  boast  of  my 
single  blessedness — I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  a  more  bless- 
fill  state  of  human  existence,  or  a 
more  truly  enviable  condition  of  life, 
than  a  union  with  an  amiable  and 
▼irtuous  woman.  This  is  a  curious 
declaration, .by  the  bye,  from  one 
who  may  seem  to  have  forsworn  the 
whole  sex  ;  but  let  that  pass.  My 
reasons  for  continuing  as  1  am  did 
not  certainly  originate  in  any  pique 
or  displeasure:  I  have  always  de- 
lighted to  be  in  the  society  of  wo- 
men ;  and  I  hear  that  even  now — 
and  the  frost  of  sixty  years  begins  to 
whiten  my  temples— I  am  quite  a 
'*  lady's  man."  I  therefore  consi- 
der myself  privileged  to  prate  about 
woman ;  and  if  my  lucubrations  will 
justify  my  temerity  with  the  reader, 
1  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  and  well 
contented  with  the  result  of  my  a- 
chievement. 

The  substantial  comforts  which 
are  produced  by  an  affectionate  and 
well-proportioned  marriage  are  so 
numerous  and  exquisite,  that  no 
means,  one  would  imagine,  would  be 
left  untried,  by  which  a  blessing  so 
valuable  might  be  attained:  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  marriage  now- 
a-days,  at  least  among  the  higher 
classes,  is  influenced  more  by  the 
glittering  sceptre  of  Plutus,  than  by 
the  soft  and  silken  fetters  of  Cupid  : 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  one  reason 
why  /  have  not  ventured  upon  ma- 
trimony in  my  old  age.  I  met  my 
young  friend.  Jack  Neville,  the  other 
day,  in  high  glee  and  spirits.  "  Wish 
me  joy,  my  old  buck,"  said  he,  as 
he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  '*  wish 
me  joy  ;  I'm  going  to  be  married  I" 
'*  iBdMd !"   said  I ;  '<  to  whom  ?" 


"  To  Emily  Wentworth,  a  devilish 
fine  ffirl,  and  a  twenty- thousand 
pounder.  What  say  you  to  thai,  my 
old  boy  ?"  •*  Say  !"  I  replied ;  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  Is  she 
amiable,  accomplished,  well-bred, 
and  so  forth  ?"  "  Ton  honour,  I 
never  asked,"  quoth  he ;  ''  but  I  dare 
say  she  is.  At  any  rate,  she  has  got 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  that's 
quite  enough  for  roe ;"  and  away  he 
went,  just  as  happy,  and  precisely 
with  the  same  feelings,  as  if  he  had 
obtained  a  priie  in  the  lottery.  Real- 
ly the  taking  to  one's  self  a  wife  is 
now  little  better  than  engaging  with 
a  partner  in  business,  the  amount  of 
capital  being  the  first  and  roost  ne- 
cessary consideration,  while  quali- 
ties a  ^eat  deal  more  requisite  and 
beneficial  are  never  once  taken  into 
the  account.  The  times  seem  to  be 
pass^,  writes  a  favourite,  though  by 
no  means  a  fashionable  author,  when, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  virtuous  love  led 
young  men  to  select  a  companion  for 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
person,  independently  of  all  pecuni- 
ary considerations.  Such  Arcadian 
umplicity  has  long  since  fallen  into 
decay,  and  the  loveliest  of  women 
may  now  pine  in  hopeless  celibacy ; 
for  if  they  cannot  purchase  ahusband, 
as  they  would  purchase  a  gown^  they 
may  live  and  die  without  one.  In  vain 
has  Nature  given  them  the  vermeil 
cheek,  and  the  eye  of  sensibility,  if 
Fortune  has  refused  her  more  hril- 
liant  gifts.  Young  men  gaze,  indeed, 
like  children  at  the  peacock,  and  turn 
away  without  any  tenderness  of  sen- 
timents, or  at  least  without  any  wish 
to  possess  the  beauty  they  admire 
upon  honourable  conditions.  It  is 
indeed  observable,  that  young  men 
of  the  present  age  often  consider  mar- 
riage as  an  evil  in  itself,  and  onljr  to 
be  engaged  in  when  the  peconiarj 
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adTantages  attending  it  afford  a  com- 
pensation. For  the  sake  of  the  good, 
It  seems  they  sometimes  condescend 
to  accept  the  evil ;  a  most  insulting 
opinion,  and  no  less  unreasonable 
and  untrue  than  it  is  contumelious 
and  disgraceful ;  for  marriage,  pru- 
dent and  affectionate  marriage,  is  fa- 
vourable to  every  virtue  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  individual,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  extensively  and  most  essen- 
tially benefits  society. 

This  heartless  and  mercenary  cus- 
tom is,  in  a  great  measure,  attribu- 
table to  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
true  character  of  woman,  as  well  as 
to  the  unfeeling  profligacy  of  man : 
for  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  only 
entertained  by  those  whose  unruly 
passions  and  pursuits  lead  them  to 
contemplate  the  opposite  sex  in  situ- 
ations where  no  kindly  or  tender 
virtue  can  be  displayed,  but  where 
all.  the  boisterous  and  sordid  passions 
of  debased  nature  are  exhibited  in 
their  most  engaging  and  most  en- 
ticing attire.  It  is  from  such  sad 
•pedmens  of  alluring  profligacy  that 
an  opinion  of  woman  is  adduced,  as 
perfectly  fallacious  as  it  is  perfectly 
degrading;  and  because  tnere  are 
some  women  who  have  no  virtue,  no 
fine  and  tender  feelings  in  their  na- 
ture, the  whole  sex  is  adjudged  to  be 
deceitful,  vicious,  intriguing,  and  dis- 
trustful. It  is  from  the  frequent  con- 
templation of  woman,  in  the  most 
de^radinff  and  deplorable  of  all  con- 
ditions, &at  the  modem  atheist,  and 
the  base  pander  to  the  worst  of  pas- 
sions, unblushingly  asserts,  that  mar- 
Hage  is  the  most  inveterate  foe  to 
human  happiness.  Alas !  that  there 
should  be  such  wickedness  in  the 
world !  Thank  Heaven,  in  this  in- 
stance the  pestilence  is  not  conta- 
gious. The  venomed  sting  of  the 
slanderer  is  innocuous ;  and  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  poison  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  have  recoiled  upon 
himself,  in  the  bitter,  bitter  disap- 
pointment, which  has  awaited  his  Sa- 
tanic exertions.  But  let  us  return  to 
a  more  pleasing  theme. 

They  who  estimate  woman  at  the 
cheajK  and  slender  rate  of  wildly 
calculation  will  be  woefully  deceiv- 
ed. In  the  broad  glare  of  prosperi- 
ty and  happiness  her  more  endearing 
Tinues  may  aot  be  so  appaient,  be 
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cause  there  is  but  little  neoeasity  for 
their  display  ;  but,  in  adversity,  she 
is  a  ministering  angel,  whose  kind 
and  affectionate  solicitude  breakaforth 
with  all  the  grace  and  loveliness  ci 
female  fondness,  and  whose  inspirit- 
ing and  consoling  tenderness  wipes 
away  the  tear  of  misery,  alleviates  the 
pang  of  disease,  assuages  the  agony 
of  mental  sufiering,  smoothes  the  ruf- 
fled brow  of  misfortune^  and  soothes 
into  placidity  the  anguish  of  the 
troubled  spirit.  There  is  in  every 
woman — to  borrow  the  words  of  ray 
young  friend  Irrine — a  spark  cSf 
heavenly  fire,  which  is  donnant  in 
the  broad  day-light  of  prosperity,  but 
which  kindles  up,  and  burns,  and 
blazes,  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 
No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a  mi- 
nistering angel  she  is — until  be  has 
gone  with  her  through  the  fiery  trials 
of  this  world. 

But  let  us  hearken  to  the  diarac- 
ter  of  a  good,  tender,  and  faithful 
wife,  as  aepicted  by  Erasmus,  who 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  doe  es- 
timation of  connubial  happiness.  Is 
there,  he  asks,  any  friendship  among 
mortals  worthy  of  being  compar- 
ed to  that  between  man  and  wife? 
Woman  will  forsake  her  friends  and 
her  kindred  for  the  sake  of  her  hus- 
band; to  him  alone  she  looks  for 
happiness ;  in  him  does  she  fearless- 
ly and  fondly  confide ;  with  him  die 
wishes  to  live  and  to  die.  fs  he  rich? 
He  has  one  who  will  endeavour  to 
increase  and  preserve  his  wealth.  Is 
he  poor  ?  He  has  one  who  will  will- 
ingly toil  with  him  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  gain.  If  he  bask  in  the  joy- 
ous sunshine  of  prosperity,  she  will 
double  bis  happiness ;  if  he  be  over- 
cast with  the  gloomy  shadows  of  ad- 
versity, she  will  console  him— she 
will  sit  by  his  side— she  will  attend 
him  with  all  the  sweet  and  winning 
assiduity  of  love,  and  only  wish  that 
she  could  appropriate  to  herself  the 
sorrow  whicii  gives  him  pain.  When 
he  is  at  home,  she  will  amuse  sod 
delight  him  with  the  intuitive  acoom- 
plisnments  of  bve,  and  after  absence, 
she  will  welcome  his  arrival  with  joy, 
and  hail  his  return  with  rapture. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  happy  noarrisge, 
where  there  is  a  mutual  interchange 
of  love  and  respect;  bat  it  may  Be 
alleged,  in  exteniutioii  of  pwrcnanf 
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roarriageB,  that  these  fascinating  qua. 
lities  are  bv  no  means  possessed  by 
the  generality  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
that  they  occur  but  rarely.  But 
by  whom-will  this  be  alleged  ?  By 
those  only  who  are  truly  ignorant  of 
the  tenderness  of  woman  ;  by  those 
whose  minds,  grovelling  in  apathy, 
are  destitute  of  all  fine  and  manly 
feeling ;  and  by  those  who  have 
never  witnessed  how  fervently  wo- 
man can  love — how  patiently  she 
can  endure — how  nobly  she  can  act 
and  feeL  To  such  beings,  woman  is 
but  a  toy,  which  they  may  be  amua* 
ed  with,  it  is  true,  but  which  they  can 
never  love, — which  may  engage  their 
attention  for  a  moment,  but  which 
they  cannot,  as  they  ought,  affection- 
ately and  everlastingly  cherish.  It 
is  Dr  Johnson,  I  believe,  who  says, 
*'  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myself 
that  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
always  make  marriage  happy ;"  an 
opinion,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  most 
cordially  subscribed ;  fov  although 
an  old  bachelor  of  sixty-five  cannot 
affect  to  have  derived  any  personal 
experience  in  such  matters,  yet  a 
careful  and  constant  observance  of 
mankind  has  led  him  to  assent,  roost 
unfashionably,  but  most  unequivo- 
cably,  to  the  great  moralist's  opinion ; 
which  he  will  endeavour,  in  a  slight 
degree,  to  illustrate  by  a  tide,  simple 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  ap- 
plicable on  that  account. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  edu- 
cated at  a  public  shool,  where  I  be- 
came attached  to  a  youth  named 
£dward  Oakley,  who  was  about  my 
own  age,  and  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rous, open-hearted  fellows,  that  ever 
lived.  The  eager  friendship  of  boy- 
hood does  not  very  often  mature  into 
the  more  calm  and  steady  attachment 
of  riper  years,  at  least  it  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  circumstances;  for 
there  is  not  always  opportunity  for 
its  growth,  nor  is  there  always  incli- 
nation : — 

^  For  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 

80  frail  it  early  friendship's  reign  ; 
A  month*!  brief  lapse — perhaps  a  day's— 
May  view  the  heart  estranged  again.** 
But  it  was  not  thus  with  Edward 
Oakley  and  myself.  A  congeniality 
of  sentiment,  and  a  predilection  for 
similar  pursuits,  strengUiened  an  at- 
tachment, whidi  became  eventually 
•0  firm  and  sincere,  that  ey&k  to  this 


day  it  has  continued  unshaken  and 
unchanged.  At  the  usual  period,  we 
left  school  for  the  University,  and  it 
was  so  arranged,  that  we  both  be- 
came inmates  of  the  same  college ; 
and  thus  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  our  studies  together,  and  of 
augmenting  that  friendship  whidi 
we  both  so  warmly  entertained. 

I  have  said  that  Edward  Oakley 
was  an  open-hearted,  generous  fel- 
low ;  he  was  also  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiast;  that  is,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  sensibility,  and  a  heart 
powerfully  imbued  with  benevo- 
lence, prompted  him  to  regard  the 
world  with  feelings  far  too  flatter- 
ing. He  could  not  be  induced  to 
beueve  that  self-interest  and  ambi- 
tion- would  lead  mankind  to  practise 
all  the  wickedness  of  pride  and  hard- 
hearted hypocrisy.  He  looked  upon 
Nature  with  the  vision  of  a  poet,  and 
not  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
worldling.  There  was  in  Edward's 
mind,  too,  a  fine  and  noble  feeling 
of  piety  and  virtue;  and,  without  any 
bigotry — ^without  one  particle  of 
canting  sanctity — ^he  was,  in  every 

Cible  respect,  a  Christian,  and  an 
»t  man. 
I  had  carried  with  me  to  college  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  widow 
lady,  who  resided  about  four  miles 
from  Oxford,  on  the  road  to  Wood- 
stock, and  I  lost  no  time  in  paying 
my  respects  to  Mrs  Maitland,  and  in 
introducing  to  her,  at  the  same  time, 
my  friend  Edward.  Mrs  Maitland 
was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  had  been  in  her  youth  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  She  was  still 
handsome,  and  her  manners  were  ex- 
ceedingly elegant.  But  this  was  not 
the, principal  charm  which  attracted 
us  so  frequently  to  *•  the  cottage." 
Mrs  Maitland  had  a  daughter — and 
such  a  daughter ! 

Maria  Maitland  was  about  eigh- 
teen, and  one  of  the  most  lovely 
creatures  I  ever  beheld.  To  her 
mother's  fascination  of  manner  were 
added  all  the  winning  attractions  of 
youth,  and  artless,  unassuming  in- 
nocence; and  Maria  Maitland  was 
indeed  a  being  which  mortal  eye 
could  not  behold  unmoved. 

^*  Oh  !  all  unlike  a  creature  form*d  of  day, 
The  blessed  angels  with  delight 
Might  haU  her  ^  Sister  !*  She  was  bright 

And  innocent  as  they  I' 
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With  a  mind  ao  finely  moulded,  and 
a  heart  so  tenderly  susceptible  as 
Edward  Oakley's,  it  would  have  been 
some  whs  t  strange  had  he  not  been 
smitten — and  desperately  smitten  too 
— by  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
Maria  Maitland.  In  fact,  he  had 
not  seen  her  twice,  before  he  fell  over 
bead  and  ears  in  love  with  her ;  and 
I  soon  perceived  the'change  whidi  this 
overpowerinff  passion  had  wrought 
in  him.  His  whole  conversation 
was  now  of  Maria  and  her  mother, — 
of  the  exceeding  kindness  and  urba- 
nity of  the  one,  and  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  and  attractions  of  the  other ; 
and  I  discovered  about  his  room 
divers  scraps  of  paper,  on  which 
were  inscribed  sundry  sage  verses. 
The  following,  I  remem^,  1  re- 
scued from  the  flames,  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  written  having 
dropped  from  the  handle  of  the  tea- 
kettle into  the  Ere : 
Too  fair  for  daughter  of  mankind. 

What  marvel  if  thou  dost  appear, 
Beloved  !  to  a  poet's  mind. 
Some  Ilouri  come  from  realms  of  mind 

To  grace  our  lower  sphere  ? 

The  rose-tree  forms  a  pleasant  shade. 

To  shield  thee  from  the  burning  sun  ; 
But  ever,  as  the  zephyrs  played. 
They  caught  the  ftagrance,  and  conveyed 
Its  sweets  to  thee  alone. 

As  Edward  and  myself  were,  by  this 
time,  ardently  attached  to  each  other, 
I  soon  became  his  confidant  in  this 
momentous  business,  and  his  whole 
delight  was  to  talk  of  his  Maria, 
and — as  I  believed  is  usual  in  such 
cases— of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
feeding  successfullv  in  his  wooing : 
she  was  too  beautiful  and  too  good  for 
him,  he  said,  and  could  never,  never 
love  so  obsure  and  humble  an  indi- 
vidual. But  he  was  mistaken,  for 
Maria  did  love  him,  and  with  all  the 
fervent  sincerity  of  female  fondness. 
Then  was  my  friend  happy ;  and  al- 
though 1  almost  envied  nis  destiny, 
I  could  not  withhold  a  participation 
in  his  happiness. 

Edward,  like  myself,  was  an  or- 
phan ;  but  an  uncle  had  kindly  taken 
liim  under  his  protection  ;  and  when 
he  left  college,  the  same  relative  pro- 
cured him  a  comfortable  living,  about 
ten  miles  from  London.  Soon  after 
this  the  uncle  died,  and,  as  his  pro- 
perty was  entailed,  none  of  it  devol- 
ved upon  Edward.  He  had,  however. 


previously  provided  for  him  with  the 
living,  so  that  he  considered  himself 
as  settled  in  life.  His  first  care 
was  consequently  to  urge  Maria  to 
bestow  upon  him  her  hand — her 
heart  he  had  long  since  won,  aud  the 
blushing  girl  consented:  the  wed- 
ding-day was  fixed,  and  a  small  and 
select  party  of  very  intimate  frknda 
were  invited  upon  theoccasion.  Read- 
er, hast  thou  ever  witnessed  the  nup- 
tiab  of  a  young  and  loving  pair?  If 
so,  thou  hast  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  blessed  and  delightful  sights 
upon  this  earth — 

It  is  a  happiness 

That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like 
it: 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  pre- 
cious 

As  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 

Locked  up  in  woman*8  love.  I  scent  the 
air 

Of  blessings  when  I  come  bat  near  the 
house: 

What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends 
forth! 

The  violet-bed*s  not  sweeter.  Honest  wed- 
lock 

Is  like  a  banqueting-house,  built  in  a 
garden, 

On  which  the  springes  chaste  flowers  take 
delight 

To  cast  their  modest  odours. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange  rhap- 
sody for  a  bachelor  to  indulge  in  : 
but  I  am  not  a  bachelor  by  choice. 
There  was  a  time — and  in  rov  idle 
hours  of  meditation  I  never  rail  to 
let  my  imagination  recur  to  it — there 
was  a  time,  I  say,  when,  with  all  Uie 
buoyancy  of  ardent  youth,  I  loved  a 
being  who  was  as  a  divinity  to  me, 
and  whose  gentle  heart  throbbed  in 
unison  with  mine,  till  death  para- 
lyzed its  motion.  More  than  thirty 
years  have  passed  by  since  then,  and 
although  the  healing  hand  of  Time 
has  somewhat  chastened  the  inten- 
sity of  my  sorrow,  still  it  has  not 
obliterated  from  my  memory  even 
the  most  minute  incident  connected 
with  the  object  of  my  love  and  ado- 
ration; neither  has  it  restored  to  my 
heart  the  joy  which  once  reigned 
there. 

Oh  !  never  more— oh  !  never  more 
This  earth  again  shall  smile  for  me  ; 

ril  listen  to  the  tempest's  nwr. 
Or  gaze  along  the  stonny  sea : 
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And  fh>in  the  sunshine  I  will  hide, 
But  as  the  moon  in  silver  gleams, 

1*11  lean  me  o*er  the  vessers  side, 
And  see  her  in  my  waking  dreams. 

Ob,  Ida  !  ever  lost.,  yet  dear. 

Soon  come  the  day,  and  come  it  must. 
When  I  shall  seek  thy  happier  sphere, 

And  leave  this  perishable  dust ; 
Then  grief  shall  flee  my  troubled  eyes. 

And  gloom  forsake  my  troubled  heart,' 
And  through  the  fields  of  Paradise 

We  two  shall  roam,  and  never  part. 

Well ;  £dward  and  Maria  were 
married,  and  I  saw  them  happy. 
Mrt  Maitland  had  taken  up  her  re- 
sidence with  them  at  the  parsonage, 
and  Profidence  seemed  to  regard, 
with  peculiar  care,  that  hlessed  abode 
of  peace  and  love.  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  with  this  enviable  pair,  for 
I  was  an  idle  man,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  I  made  one  of  this 
blissful  circle.  1  had  thought  that  no 
occurrence  could  possibly  have  aug- 
mented the  felicity  of  my  friend  and 
his  wife ;  but  the  birth  of  his  firsts 
born,  and  the  safety  and  well-doing 
of  its  ddighted  mother,  added  ano- 
ther link  to  their  happiness,  and 
prompted  another  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty benefactor  of  mankind.  Could 
it  be  possible  for  two  mortals  to  be 
now  more  happy  and  more  blessed  ? 

About  two  yean  after  the  birth  of 
Edward's  son,  who  was  named,  in 
compliment  to  mysdf,  Edward  MeU 
viUe  Oaklev,  my  presence  was  ur- 
gently required  at  some  estates  which 
I  bad  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  left 
England  for  Demerara,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  returning  to 
my  native  land.  A  favourable  voy- 
age soon  bore  me  to  my  destination, 
but  circumstances  unforeseen,  as  well 
as  unavoidable,  prevented  me  from 
returning  to  England  till  I  had  been 
absent  more  than  seven  years.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  abroad,  I  was  sud- 
denly sent  for  by  a  near  relation, 
who  lived  in  a  distant  island,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  one  who  was  snatched  from 
me  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  love- 
liness, and  whose  death  threw  me 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  where  I  lan- 
guished in  uncertain  safety  for  many 
weary  weeks.  Owing  to  some  blun- 
der of  my  agent  at  Demerara,  several 
of  my  letters  were  detained  there ; 
and  upon  my  return,  I  found  some 
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from  Edward,  the  contents  of  which 
surprised  and  grieved  me. 

One  of  the  earliest  dated  bore  the 
tidings  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
and  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Maitland  ; 
another  detailed  the  roguery  of  one 
of  the  executors,  an  attorney,  who 
had  contrived,  by  some  nefarious 
means  or  other,  to  embezzle  the  pro- 
perty which  Mrs  Maitland  had  be- 
queathed to  Maria ;  and  a  third  con- 
tained the  afflicting  intelligence  of 
his  utter  ruin  !  A  pretended  friend, 
for  whom,  with  all  the  willing  un- 
suspecting readiness  of  his  nature, 
he  had  become  security  for  a  verjr 
large  amount,  had  fled  his  country, 
and  my  poor  friend  was  compelled 
to  seek  that  concealment  which  was 
so  repugnant  to  his  noble  mind. 
But  he  had  no  alternative,  except  a 
prison;    and  he  therefore  secretly 

quitted  the  parsonage  at ,  and, 

with  his  beloved  wife  and  two  child-, 
ren,  sought,  amid  the  confusion  of 
London,  a  shelter,  at  least,  from  his 
unfeeling  creditor. 

It  was  now  that  Maria  proved 
herself  worthy  of  all  his  love.  **  Ma- 
ria," he  wrote,  "  is  indeed  a  minis- 
tering angel  to  me.  She  cheers  my 
drooping  spirits  with  her  unshrink- 
inp^  fortitude,  and,  amidst  all  our 
misery,  utters  no  word,  and  evinces 
no  sjrroptom  of  despondency..  She  has 
just  returned  from  disposing  of  some 
screens  which  she  has  painted, — you 
know  how  well  she  paints,  Henr^,— 
and  the  few  shillings  which  she  has 
just  placed  upon  the  table  before  me, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
will  suffice  for  our  subsistence  for  a 
few  days  longer.  Oh !  you  cannot 
imagine,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  feel 
when  I  look  upon  this  heavenly 
being,  accustomed  as  she  has  ever 
been  to  affluence,  now  toiling  through 
all  the  bitterness  and  misery  of  po- 
verty:  and  the  dear  children  too : — 
Oh  God!  I  could  almost  wish  for 
madness,  and  total  oblivion !"  The 
remainder  of  the  letter  contained  a 
request  for  pecuniary  assistance ;  and 
two  other  letters,  written  at  inter- 
vals of  four  months,  upbraided  me 
for  my  ulence  and  unfriendly  ne-' 
gleet;  informing  me,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Maria's  efifbrts  for  their 
maintenance  were  unremitting,  aqd 
that  he  himself  had  obtained  an  en- 
gagement with  the  proprietors  of  a 
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retpectable  Newspaper,  to  that  they 
were  then  comparatively  comfort- 
able. He  bad  changed  his  name, 
he  said,  and  now  went  by  that  of 
Smithson.  The  last  letter  was  dated 
more  than  a  year  previous  to  the 
period  at  whicn  I  received  it ;  and 
my  heart  smote  me  when  1  reflected 
upon  my  own  negligence,  in  not 
making  a  better  arrangement  for  the 
transmission  of  my  letters  from  Eng- 
land. However,  I  was  about  to  re- 
turn, and  1  hoped  my  arrival  would 
not  be  too  late  to  benefit  my  friend  ; 
vrith  this  hope,  therefore,  I  once  more 
set  sail,  but  not,  I  must  confess 
without  many  melancholy  forebod- 
ings. 

I  reached  Portsmouth  in  safety, 
and  having  previously  commissioned 
my  agent  to  prepare  a  good  house 
for  my  reception,  drove  to  London 
as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  me, 
and  reached  Russel- Square  towards 
the  evening.  But  I  could  not  rest 
till  I  had  seen  Edward  Oakley,  and 
I  was  at  first  somewhat  puzzled  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  his 
residence.  1  recollected,  however, 
the  paper  to  which  he  contributed, 
and  inquiring  for  the  office,  which 
was  in  the  Strand,  drove  thither 
without  delay,  and  asked  the  clerk 
if  he  could  favour  me  with  Mr 
Smithsop's  address,'  as  I  had  intel- 
ligence of  very  great  importance  and 
benefit  to  himself  to  communicate. 
"  I  am  sorry.  Sir,''  said  he,  "  that 
I  cannot  afford  you  the  information 
you  desire,  as  we  are  not  generally 
acquainted  with  the  addresses  of  any 
of  our  contributors.  But  I  expect 
a  messenger  from  Mr  Smithson  every 
instant,  with  an  article  for  to-mor- 
row's paper,  and  if  you  can  wait, 
you  will  most  probably  obuin  his 
address."  I  waited,  therefore,  but 
not  long,  for  presently  a  little  boy, 
neatly  dressed,  and  with  the  fine 
open  brow  of  my  friend,  entered  the 
office  with  a  packet,  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  clerk,  saying  as  he  did 
80,  that  it  was  from  Mr  Smithson, 
and  asking  if  there  was  any  mes- 
sage. I  sprang  from  my  chair,  and 
snatching  up  the  little  fellow  in  my 
arms,  gazed  earnestly  in  his  face,  and 
then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  white 
forehead.  *'  And  whose  pretty  boy 
are  you  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  set  him 
down ; ''  do  you  belong  to  Mr  Smith- 
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son?"  ''Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  look- 
ing  at  me  with  some  surprise,  "  I 
do  belong  to  Mr  Smithson."  ''  And 
where  do  you  live  ?"  I  asked  again. 
''  I  must  not  tell,"  was  the  answer. 
''  Why  not  ?"  *'  Because  papa  told 
me  never  to  answer  impertinent  ques- 
tions." "  Nay,  but  won't  you  tdl 
me,  that  I  may  come  and  see  you, 
for  I  like  pretty  boys?"  The  dnld 
regarded  me  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion, shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 
"  Come,  Edward,"  said  I,  *•  let  ooe 
take  you  with  me  to  vour  own  borne 
in  my  coach."  "  Edward !"  repeat- 
ed the  boy  ; ''  how  do  you  know  my 
name?"  "  That  is  a  secret;  but  if 
you  will  ride  in  my  coach  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.'  "  Very  weU," 
said  the  child,  '^  but  you  must  take 
me  to  my  home,  and  not  to  your's, 
for  papa  and  mamma  will  be  fright- 
ened if  they  do  not  see  me  soon.  I 
lifted  him  into  the  carriage,  and  after 
obtaining  from  him  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct direction,  I  found  myself  at  the 
door  of  a  small  bouse,  in  a  quiet 
.  street  near  Coven  t-Garden. 

''  Is  your  father  at  home  ?"  I 
asked,  as  we  alighted.  "  Yes,  and 
mamma  too."  ''  Well,  then,  go  and 
say  that  a  gentleman  from  India 
wishes  to  see  them  ;"  and  while  he 
ran  up  stairs,  I  followed  him  closdy, 
and  entered  a  very  genteelly-furnish- 
ed room,  where  I  found  Edward  at 
his  desk,  and  Maria  busily  at  work, 
with  two  little  girls  by  her  side. 
Time  and  affliction  had  clouded  the 
expressive  features  of  my  friend,  and 
cast  a  shade  over  the  beauty  of  Maria ; 
but  the  children  looked  healthy  and 
happy.  Edward  and  Maria  both 
roise  as  I  made  my  appearance,  and 
so  altered  had  my  features  become, 
for  I  too  had  had  my  share  of  sor- 
row to  contend  with,  that  I  was  not 
known  even  to  my  best  and  earliest 
friends.  But  an  explanation  soon 
took  place.  I  related  mv  adven- 
tures, and  the  midnight  nour  still 
found  me  seated  between  Edward 
and  his  affectionate  wife,  in  all  our 
former  happiness  and  friendship. 
Before  we  parted,  I  prevailed  upon 
them  to  have  pity  upon  the  desolate 
situation  of  their  friend,  and  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  a  bachelor,  who 
had  nobody  in  the  world  to  care  for 
him  but  themselves,  and  who'  could 
not  make  a  better  use  of  his  fortune 
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ihaB  to  share  it  with  those  who  loved  solicitor, — Edward'^  creditor  was  sa* 

bim  as  they  did.  tisfied, — I  was  nappy, — and  we  were 

Need  I  relate  the  sequel }     In  a  all  happy.    And  now,  reader,  iro« 

few  days  we  were  happily  situated  perfect  as  this  narration  may  be, 

together, — a    considerable     portion  thou  mayest,  if  thon  wilt,  assuredly 

of  Maria's  property  was  restored  to  believe  that  it  is  neither  more  nor 

her,  by  the  exertions  of  my  worthy  less  than  ''  owre  true  a  Tate." 


T&AVSLATIOK  OF  XCTASTASIO*S  POEM,  EKTITLCi)  "  LA  LIBEETA.** 

ToNie^ 

Now,  thanks  to  the  gods,  the  just  rulers  As  unrivaird  to  be ;  nay,  the  tmth  must 

above,  be  told. 

My  soul  has  escap'd  from  the  thraldom  In  those  features,  once  perfect,  defects  I 

of  love !  behold. 

1  have  broken  jrour  chains,  I  have  con.  when  I  wrench'd  oat  the  dart,  and  ex- 

quer'd  your  smiles,  tinguish*d  the  flame. 

And  the  vision  of  freedom  no  kmger  be.  My  heart  almost  broke,  I  oonfetsit  with 

8**i****  shame ; 

The  flame  is  extfaiguish'd  that  glowM  in  But  where   is    the  toil    I   would   not 

my  breast ;  undergo. 

To  revenge  Vm  a  8tmnger,«my  heart  is  To  escape  from  the  chains  of  oppression 

at  rest ;  and  woe  ? 

No  change  in  my  colour  your  name  when  if  once  in  the  bird-lime  the  linnet  is 

1  hear,  caught. 

No  throb  in  my  breast  when  I  see  yon  with  the  loss  of  his  plumage  his  freedom 

•PPear.  is  bought; 

I  dream— but  my  dreams  are  not  always  Soon  new  feathers  grow,  and  his  beauty 

of  you ;  repair, 

I  wake— but  my  theoghu  other  otjecU  And  with  caution  in  future  he  shuns  every 

pursue ;  snare. 

In  your  absence  I  care  not  to  see  you  j  ^^^^  y^  ^ju  g^y^  i  ^  ^^^^  ^^  „y 

again,  heart. 

Your  presence  excites  neither  pleasure  nor  ^hat  my  prooeness  to  speak  is  a  peoof  of 

P*hi-  my  smart ; 

Of  your  charms  I  can  speak,  and  not  feel  But  I  dwell  on  this  theme,  and  of  that  be 

my  heart  swell, —  assured. 

On  my  wrongs  with  the  coolest  compo-  As  with  pleasure  we  tdl  of  the  woes  we 

sure  can  dwell ;  endured. 

Ymir  beauty,  once  lov'd,  unembarrass'd  fj^^  ^^  y^^  n^tiXen,  when  the  battle  is 

I  view,  o'er, 

I  even  can  talk  with  my  rival  of  you.  ^h^  dangers  he  met,  and  the  toils  that  h^ 
Your  looks  may  be  proud,  or  your  words  bore ; 

may  be  kind ;  Thus  the  slaves,   if  once  dieerM    with 
Your  favour  and  scorn  are  the  same  to  sweet  liberty's  sound, 

my  mind  ;  Displays  the  hard  fetters  with  which  be 
Your  eloquent  strains  have  now  ceasM  to  was  bound. 

™y  ■°"''  I  speak— but  my  object  is  never  to  And, 

If  with  grief  Tm  deprest,  or  with  glad-  if  my  words  you  approve,  if  your  heart  is 

ness  elate,  yet  kind. 

It  is  not  that  I  care  for  your  love  or  your  it  i.  harf  to  say  Who  has  most  reason  to 

hate;  grieve— 

Without  you,  how  bright  is  sweet  Nature's  you,  a  true  heart  to  loa^-I  a  fiOse  one 

fresh  bloom  I  to  leave ; 

But  with  you,  each  scene  is  envdopd  in  you  never  can  meet  with  a  lover  more 

gloom.  true,      , 

80  candid  I  am  that  I  stfll  think  you  foir»  Though  one  may  be  found  as  inconstant 
But  yet  not  possess'd  of  a  beauty  so  rare  as  you. 

vol.  XT.  ♦  » 
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CHURCH  OF 

No. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Sixth  General  Assemhly,  the  Queen 
set  out  on  a  progress  through  the 
west  of  Scotland.  Knox  mentions 
that  mass  was  celehrated  at  all  the 
places  where  she  stopped.  It  was 
also  performed,  in  her  ahsencc,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  her  domestics 
IIS  remained  at  Holyrood-house.  The 
Act  of  Privy  Council  which  was  pass- 
ed *  when  the  Queen  came  to  Scot- 
land certainly  provided  that  neither 
■he  nor  her  domestics  should  he 
disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. But  this  Act  was  never  re- 
lished by  the  more  zealous  Refor- 
mers, and  when  it  was  proclaimed 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  the  Earl 
of  Arran  took  a  formal  protest  against 
the  toleration  which  it  afforded  to 
the  service  of  the  mass.  It  would 
appear,  too,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Queen,  this  service  was  perform- 
ed vrith  greater  publicity  and  pomp. 
The  Reformers  naturally,  enough 
took  offence  at  this,  and  sent  some  of 
their  number  to  see  who  attended 
this  idolatrous  service.  The  domes- 
tics of  the  Oueen,  alarmed  by  their  ap- 
pearance, dispatched  a  messenger  for 
the  Laird  of  Pitarrow,  who  repaired 
in  haste  to  the  palace,  accompanied 
by  the  Magistrates   of  Edinburgh, 


SCOTLAND. 

VII. 
and  many  of  the  Reformers.     They 

.  found  that  no  violence  bad  been  com- 
mitted, but  that  Patrick  Cranstoun 
had  pushed  into  the  Chapel,  and  de- 
manded of  the  cffidating  priest  how 
he  dared,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Queen,  to  proceed  with  a  service 
which  had  been  declared  to  be  ido- 
latry, and  only  to  be  tolerated  in  her 
presence.  This  matter  being  report- 
ed, and  probably  exaggerated,  to  the 
Queen,  she  summoned  Cracstoun, 
and  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Armstrong,  to  answer  for  felony,  and 
invasion  of  the  Palace.  Knox,  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  of  his  bre- 
them  as  were  then  in  Edinburgh, 
wrote  a  circular  letter,  warning  the 
Reformers  to  be  at  hand  when  the 
trial  of  these  persons  should  take 
place.  A  co^y  of  this  letter,  which 
may  be  seen  m  Knox's  History,  hav- 
ing been  handed  to  the  Queen,  she 
summoned  Knox  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council,  to  answer  for 
tumultuously  and  treasonably  assem- 
bling her  subjects.  But  his  defence 
was  so  powerful,  that,  much  to  the 
mortification  of  the  Queen,  he  was 
acquitted  of  any  treasonable  inten- 
tion. 

These  proceedings  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  December.     On  the 


*  Soon  after  ber  arrival,  the  Queen  directed  the  fUmiture  of  her  Chapel  at  Holyrood- 
hoose  to  he  delivered  into  the  custody  of  her  almoner,  Mr  Archibald  Crawfurd.  The 
original  inventory  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Crawfurdiand,  and  a  copjr 
of  it  is  here  subjoined,  as  illustrative  of  the  **  pomp  and  drcumstance**  of  Catboiic 
worship  in  Scotland  at  the  time  alluded  to. 

**  Imprimis,  tua  blevr  damaiss  capis,  stripit  wt  gold.  Item,  tua  reid  widnouss, 
champit  wt  gold.  Item,  ane  fyne  caipe  of  claith  of  gold,  on  blew  welnouK  feik).  Item, 
three  black  welnouss  carpis  for  the  mort,  ane  of  them  studit  wt  gold.  Item,  tua 
tnnikillis,  wt  ane  chesabill  of  black  welnouss,  for  the  mort  stand,  wt  three  albis,  annits, 
stolis,  and  savnanis  and  purse.  Item,  tua  auld  alter  towalls.  Item,  ane  frontall, 
and  ane  pendikill  of  black  welnouss  studit  wt  gold.  Item,  four  tunikillis,  twa  chesabOlis 
of  fyne  clayth  of  gold,  wt  three  albis,  stolis,  savnanis,  annitts  and  purse.  Item,  ane 
mess  boik  of  parchment,  wt  ane  antiphonate  of  parchment.  Item,  an  coffbr  wt  k>k 
and  key,  within  the  qlk  thair  is  pt.  of  this  foresaid  garniture.  Item,  ane  pendakili  of 
sOk,  ane  frontall  of  clayth  of  gold  and  pnrpour  velvat*' 

By  an  acquitUnce  dated  1567,  it  appears  that  the  said  Mr  Archibald  Crawfurd  had 
also  in  keeping  for  the  Queen— 

•*  Ane  sylver  chaless  with  the  patery  (border)  gylt.  Item,  tua  sylver  chanddaris 
gylt.  Item,  ane  watter  fat,  with  ane  waiter  styk  (spout)  gylt.  Item,  ane  syliver  beM 
gylt.  Item,  ane  purse  with  ane  hoist  gylt.  Item,  ane  cup  with  ane  cover  and  ane 
salver  gylt.  Item,  ane  crowat  wt  ane  1yd  gylt.  Item,  ane  flaggon  wt  ane  charger 
gylt.     I>em,  twa  hall  crowatts.** 

It  is  doubtAxl,  however,  whether  these  vessels  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Chn]>el. 
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of  Out  Church  of  Scotland. 


25th  of  tBat  month,  the  General  As- 
semhly  met  in  the  New  Tolbooth, 
Edinburgh.  Besides  "  Ministers  and 
Commissioners,  Barons,  Burgesses, 
and  Gentlemen  in  great  number," 
there  were  present  "  James  Duke  of 
Chatelerault,  Archibald  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  James  Earl  of  Murray,  James 
Earl  of  Morton,  Alexander  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  Wiliara  Earl  Manschal, 
William  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
Secretary ;  Sir  John  Wishart  of  Pit- 
tarrow.  Comptroller ;  Sir  John  Ban- 
natyne  of  Achnonll,  Justice-Clerk; 
the  Superintendents  of  Angus,  Lo- 
thian, Fife,  and  the  West;  Alex- 
ander, styled  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
and  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  The 
exhortation  was  made  by  Mr  John 
Willock." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Ministers  petitioned  for  more  li- 
beral fltipends;  and,  according  to 
Simson,  (in  his  Annals  of  tho  Scottish 
Church,)  represented  tithes  as  the 
seamless  garment  of  Christ,  and  not 
to  be  divided,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  and  danger  of  sacrilege.  Their 
petitions,  however,  were  treated  with 
contemptuous  opposition  by  the  No- 
bles, and  those  who  had  parted  this 
garment  among  themselves,  4ind  a 
scene  of  angrv  and  disgraceful  in- 
vective ensued.  WTien  the  tumult 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  Knox 
demanded  thejudgroentof  the  Assem- 
bly in  reference  to  his  conduct  in 
warning  the  friends  of  the  reformed 
religion  torepair  to  Edinburgh  on  the 
day  when  Cranstoun  and  Armstrong 
were  to  be  put  upon  their  trial.  He 
pleaded  that  he  had  the  same  au- 
thority for  doing  what  he  had  done, 
in  this  matter,  as  he  had  for  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  declared,  that,  if  his  conduct  was 
not  justified,  he  would  feel  himself 
bound  to  retire  from  all  the  duties  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Assembly,  how- 
ever, found  that  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived a  special  commission  to  convene 
the  members  of  the  Church,  when 
any  danger  should  appear,  and  there- 
fore acknowledged  the  summoning 
of  the  Reformers  as  their  own  act, 
and  acquitted  Knox  of  all  blame — 
very  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  Queen  and  her  party,  who  had 
^bought  that  his  conduct  would  have 
been  condemned  both  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Assembly. 
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Hitherto,  the  business  of  the 
Church  had  been  managed  without 
a  President.  But  tlte  heat  which 
was  displayed  in  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussions of  this  Assembly  seems  to 
have  shewn  the  propriety  of  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that,  "  for  avoiding  confu- 
sion in  reasoning,  a  Moderator  sould 
be  appointed  to  moderate  during  the 
time  of  everie  Assemblie."  This  ho- 
nourable duty  during  this  Assembly 
was  devolved  on  Mr  John  Willock, 
Superintendent  of  the  west. 

The  First  Session  was  occupied  by 
the  trial  of  the  Superintendents.  la 
the  Bulk  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Second  Session  are 
altogether  omitted ;  but  it  appears 
from  Calderwood,  that  thev  were  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  First. 

In  the  Third  Session,  complaints 
were  lodged  against  several  persons, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
saying  mass ;  and  the  Justice  Clerk 
required  the  particulars  to  be  au- 
thenticated and  delivered  to  him, 
that  he  might  call  the  accused  to 
trial.  It  was  also  ordained,  that  the 
petitions  of  Ministers,  relative  to  the 
payment  of  their  stipends,  should  be 
given  into  their  respective  Superio- 
tendents,  to  be  presented  by  them  to 
the  Lords  of  Secret  Council;  and 
that  supplication  should  be  made 
that  every  Minister  have  his  stipend 
assigned  to  him  in  the  bounds  wnere 
he  served  ;  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  aneut  Manses  and  Glebes 
should  be  made  more  plain  and  ex- 
plicit. Those  who  were  in  possession 
of  tithes  were  urged  to  remit  them 
to  the  labourers,  for  a  reasonable 
composition  in  money  or  victual.  Se- 
veral of  the  Nobility  and  Barons, 
who  were  present,  professed  thei^r 
willingness  to  do  so ;  but  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  measure  was  de- 
ferred ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Superintendents  were  enioined  to 
'*  travel"  with  all  who  held  tithes  in 
tack,  for  a  remission  or  composition 
in  behalf  of  the  tenants.  These jexer- 
tions  were  honourable  to  the  huma- 
nity and  patriotism  of  tl^e  Ministers. 

In  the  Fourth  Session,  a  committee 
was  named  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly,  or  to  the  Parliament,  if 
it  should  meet  in  the  interval.  Fron^ 
this  appointment,  Keith  is  anxious 
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ta infer  (Book  III.,  p.  629)  that  the 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Discipline 
was  not  yet  fully  estahlished:  hut 
the  intention  of  tne  Committee  was, 
npt  to  question,  hut  to  confirm  its 
authority ;  and  the  appointment  of 
tbi§  coipmittee  is  cited  hy  Calder- 
wood  as  an  evidence  that  the  Book 
•f  Discipline  was  all  along  recognised 
hy  the  Assemhiy. 

In  this  Session,  Mr  Andrew  John- 
ston prayed  that  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced hy  the  late  Archhishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  against  him  and  his 
brother,  for  alleged  heresies,  should 
be  removed.  In  consequence  of  this 
sentence,  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  patrimony,  and  reduced  to  pover- 
ty. The  Assembly  readily  granted 
his  request,  aiid  ordained  the  Super- 
intendent of  Lothian,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Session  of  Edinburgh, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carry- 
ing it  into  efiect. 

John  Baron,  Minister  of  Gaston, 
having  complained  that  his  wife, 
Anne  Goodacker,  had  deserted  him, 
and  fled  to  England,  the  Assembly 
ordained  letters  to  be  written  to  the 
Archbishops  of  York  and  Can  terbury , 
requesting  them  to  cause  edicts  to  be 
proclaimed,  in  either  of  their  bounds, 
or  personal  citation  to  be  executed 
against  the  said  Anne,  that  she 
should  appear  before  the  Superip- 
tendent  of  Lothian,  and  the  Ses- 
aion  of  the  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  with- 
in sixty  days. 

The  parishioners  <5F  Calder  repeated 
their  complaint  of  being  deprived  of 
the  ministrations  of  their  pastor,  since 
he  had  been  appointed  Superinten- 
dent, and  required  that  he  should 
cither  demit  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, or  the  parsonage  of  Calder. 
The  Assembly  Judged  the  answer 
which  was  formerly  given  to  this 
complaint  to  be  sufficient,  viz.  that 
in  the  present  scarcity  of  Ministers, 
the  general  interest  of  the  Churdl 
could  not  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  a 
single  parish. 

In  the  Fifth  Session,  David  Raej 
Minister  of  Forrest,  who  seems  lo 
have  been  too  personal  in  his  pulpit 
addresses,  compeared,  and  was  ad- 
monished to  "  observe  a  decent  order 
in  doctrine,  without  in veying  other- 
wise than  the  text  sal  require." 

The  following  Act  anent  Residence 
deserves  notice.    "  Forsairieikle   as 


Ministers,  Exhorters,  and  Reidars, 
remain  not  at  the  Kirks  ^uber  their 
Charge  lyes,  bot  dwell  m  Townes 
far  re  distant  frae  the  saida  Kirks, 
c^uher  throw  the  peiple  want  the  oon- 
tiniiall  comfort  quhilk  their  daylie 

J  presence  sould  give,  be  mutuall  coo- 
erence  of  the  Minister  with  the 
Flocke;  Heirfor  the  Kirk  ordanct 
the  Ministers,  Exhorters,  and  Rei- 
dars, having  Mansis  to  dwell  in,  thai 
Xhey  make  Residence  at  the  same, 
and  visite  the  seik  as  thej  may; 
and,  quher*the  paroehin  is  large, 
that  the  Minister  crave  the  support 
of  the  Eldars  and  Deacons  to  help 
him  in  the  ssid  visitation." 

Under  the  head  "  Of  Burial,"  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Re- 
formers gave  their  opinion  against 
singing  or  reading  at  the  grave,  and 
also  against  funeral  sermons,  as  tt?nd- 
ing  to  superstition  and  inconvenienoe. 
But  while  they  discharged  all  cere- 
monies which  had  been  fbrmerlj 
used,  they  ordained  that  the  dead 
should  be  "  committed  to  the  grave 
with  such  gravity  and  sobriety,  as 
those  that  be  present  may  seeme  to 
fear  the  judgment  of  God,  and  to 
hate  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  death.** 
For  the  burial  of  the  poor,  it  was  or- 
dained, in  this  Session,  that,  in  every 
landward  parish,  a  bier  should  he 
provided,  and  that  the  family  in 
which  the  person  had  died,  iritb 
their  immediate  neighbours,  or 
some  put  of  every  family,  ahoold 
convey  the  corns  to  the  grave,  which 
was  to  be  ^  feet  deep. 

The  Scottish  Reformers  enforced^ 
with  almost  primitive  strictness,  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  against  of- 
fences which  called  for  pubuc  repen* 
tance :  and  in  this  Assembly  sereral 
regulations  werje  made  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  the  censoret 
of  the  Chtirch. 

In  the  Sixth  Session,  four  women 
were  delated  for  witdicraft,  by  the 
Superintendents  of  Fyfe  and  Uallo* 
l^ay.  But  the  Assembly  devolved 
the  matter  upon  the  Privy  Councfl. 
It  was  ordained  in  this  Session, 
''That  everie  Superintendent,  within 
his  bounds,  sould  cause  a  Collection 
to  be  made  for  six  brethren  taken  at 
Rouen,  and  detained  in  the  galleya 
for  want  of  ransom."  The  Earl  of 
Glencairn  was  requested  to  concur 
with  th6  Superintendent  of  the  West, 
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in  Tinting  the  Hospital  of  Glasgow. 
Conomissions  were  renewed  for  a  year 
to  seyeral  Ministers  to  plant  Kirks 
in  their  respective  districts.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Session  was  occupied 
with  cases '  of  discipline.  Robert 
Raonsay,  in  the  district  of  Angus, 
was  accused  of  entering  into  the  mi- 
nistry without  election  of  the  people, 
or  admission  of  the  Superinten- 
dent—of a£Srroing  that  there  was  a 
roidrway  hetween  the  Popish  and  re- 
formed religion,  and  of  borrowing 
money  from  the  town  of  Inverness, 
to  buy  books,  and  not  returning  it. 
He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  suspend- 
ed from  the  ministry,  and  ordiained 
to  compear  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the 
19th  of  January,  before  the  Super- 
intendent of  Fife,  who  was  to  take 
farther  trial  of  his  ease.  Thomas 
Duncanson,  Schoolmaster  and  Read- 
er in  Stirling,  who  had  committed 


fornication,  was  ordained,  althongh 
he  had  made  public  repentance,  to 
abstain  from  his  office  of  Reader  till 
the  Church  of  Stirling  made  suit  to 
the  Superintendent,  who  should  pre* 
sent  their  suit  to  the  next  Assembly* 
In  like  manner,  Alexander  Jarden. 
Minister  of  Kilspindie,  Inchture,ana 
Raitt,  who  had  committed  fornica- 
tion, although  he  had  married  the 
woman  and  satisfied  the  Church, 
was  suspended  from  all  function  ip 
the  Ministry,  till  next  Assembly.  In 
addition  to  these  cases,  Petrie  (Cen- 
tury XVI.,  p.  5^43,)  mentions  the  ap- 
pointment oi  a  Committee  of  five 
Ministers,  to  take  cognition  of  the 
complaint  made  against  George  Les- 
ly,  Minister  of  Strath miglo,  and  to 
notify  their  sentence  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Angus.  But  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  is  not  specified. 


HINTS    KE.GAEnZNO    THfi    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    SCIENTIFIC   INSTITUTIONS 
IN  VAaiOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

[We  request  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  IbUowing  oommunieation.  It  to  one  in  the  adoption  of  which  a  great  and  valu- 
able body  of  the  community  are  immediately  interested ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly 
simple  and  practicable,  it  to  on  that  account  the  more  deserving  of,  and  the  mora 
likely  to  meet  with  due  consideration.  We  think  the'proposed  scheme  an  extremely 
happy  thought,  and  too  important  to  be  lost] 

Sir, 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that 
the  manifest  advantages  which  have 
already  resulted,  not  only  to  the 
lower  orders,  but  to  the  community 
at  large,  from  the  School  of  Arts  in 
Edinburgh,  ought  to  have  induced 
those  poss^sed  of  sufficient  influence 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  si- 
milar institutions  in  a  number  of 
our  manufacturing  towns.  In  such 
a  country  as  this,  where  the  class  of 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  of  every 
description,  is  particularly  numerous, 
their  instruction  becomes  a  matter 
of  moral,  if  I  may  so  speak,  as  well 
as  of  national  importance.  A  well- 
r^rulatedinstitution,  upon  the  simple, 
though  singularly  efficient  plan  of  a 
School  of  ArU,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end;  and 
it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  be  so 
particular  here  in  explaining  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  best  scheme  of  in- 
ternal management  of  such  institu- 
tions, as  in  ^ewinff  the  mere  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  them    iH 


various  provincial  and  manufsctu* 
ring  towns  in  Scotland. 

The  main  difficulty  that  generally 
occurs,  in  forming  plans  of  amelio- 
ration of  any  sort,  is  the  want  of 
pecuniary  means  to  carry  them  Into 
efibct.  This  difficulty,  in  the  case 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  is 
certainly,  at  first  sight  at  least,  a 
formidable  one;  for  many  of  the 
manufacturing  towns,  in  which  it 
would  be  peculiarly  desirable  to  dis- 
stoinate  scientific  knowledge,  are  so 
small,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  their 
manufactures  are  concerned,  so  in- 
considerable, that  it  would  evident- 
ly be  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
each  of  them  could,  independently, 
support  its  own  institution.  The 
expence,  even  of  the  apparatus  ne- 
cessary for  performing  scientific  ex- 
periments, independently  altogether 
of  the  Lecturer  s  salary,  would  be 
greater,  perhaps,  than  such  towns 
could  be  expected  readily  to  defray. 

The  only  other  plan,  therefore. 
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ivhich  seems  at  all  practicable,  and 
the  one  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  recommend,  would 
be  to  class  several  neighbouring 
towns  together,  each  contributing  to 
purchase  apparatus  for  their  com- 
mon use,  and  appointing  one  or  more 
Lecturers  to  deliver  the  same  series 
of  lectures  in  the  institution  of  each 
town  successively. 

In  this  way,  a  Lecturer  with  very 
ordinary  activity,  but  with  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications,  of  course,  could 
easily  deliver  at  least  three  or  four 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  year.  There 
would  be  a  difficulty,  it  is  true,  in 
transporting  the  apparatus  from  one 
town  to  another,  but  this  difficulty 
could  also  be  overcome;  it  would, 
in  fact,  resolve  into  a  matter  of  mere 
skilful  packing.  What  ought  to  be 
considered  \\\  the  first  place,  there- 
fore, is  simply  the  best  mode  of  get- 
ting different  towns  to  unite  in  at- 
tempting such  an  experiment;  and 
the  first  thing  likely  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  will  be  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  practical  means  of  car- 
rying such  experiment  into  effect. 

I  woidd  not  propose,  then,  that 
there  might  be  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  treated  of  in  provincial  in- 
stitutions as  in  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Arts.  One  Lecturer,  in- 
deed, would  be  sufficient  for  an  insti- 
tution. The  course  of  lectures,  for 
the  first  year,  might,  with  advantage 
perhaps,  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  simple  principles 
of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  this  department,  I  doubt 
not,  would  be  found  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  engage  the  student's  attention, 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  his  spare 
time  during  that  course.  But  in  case 
it  were  thought  that  a  little  more  va- 
rietv  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
student,  a  Lecturer  could  be  found,  I 
should  think,  combining  qualifica- 
tions to  treat  various  scientific  and 
philosophical  subjects  on  particular 
evenings;  for  instance,  he  might  with 
advantage  treat  on  the  principles  of 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or  Geometry. 

This  course  being  finished  at  the 
first  town,  the  Lecturer  would  then 
have  only  to  repeat  the  same  series  of 
lectures  to  a  class  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  and  so  on  till  he  had  completed 
a  circuit  of  the  towns  in  the  district. 

Next  year  he  might  enter  upon  a 
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different  course — upon  Chemistry,  for 
example,  and  treat  occasionally  the 
suy  ects  he  had  handled  the  year  pre- 
ceding, both  in  order  to  prepare  the 
new  students  for  such  subjects,  when, 
in  a  subsequent  year,  he  came  to  lec- 
ture upon  them  exclusively,  and  also 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  such  stu- 
dents as  had  heard  these  subjects  en- 
larged upon  the  year  before.  This 
course,  after  being  repeated  at  the 
three  or  four  towns  comprehended 
in  the  district,  would  finish  his  la- 
bours for  the  second  year.  In  the 
third,  he  might  make  the  principles 
of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geome- 
try,  the  main  topics  of  his  lectures ; 
again  rendering  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  also  Chemistry,  subordinate  to 
that  course;  .and  in  that  year  he 
might  likewise  explain  the  more  ob- 
vious principles  of  Astronomy. 

In  the  fourth  year,  it  would  be 
time  to  resume  his  lectures  on  the 
subjects  with  which  he  coroinenccd, 
namely.  Natural  and  Mechanical 
Philosophy.  And  I  may  here  remark, 
that  besides  the  new  studenu  which 
would  join  his  class  this  year,  he 
might  safely  count  unon  the  atten- 
dance of  many  of  tnose  who  had 
studied  Chemistry  and  Arithmetic, 
&c,  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Thus 
a  constant,  though  gradual,  change  of 
the  students  in  his  class  would  take 
place. 

This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  what 
appears  to  roe  to  be  a  most  simple 
plan  for  establishing  throughout  the 
kingdom  institutions  of  a  nature 
which  I  doubt  not  would,  ere  long, 
prove  invaluable  to  the  country.  I 
have  stated  the  plan  in  its  siirplest 
form,  that  it  may  the  more  readily 
itrike  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  obvi- 
ously susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment, goes  so  far  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  its  principles,  at  least. 

As  to  the  expence  of  supporting 
such  institutions,  the  gross  fees  re- 
ceived from  the  students  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  (after  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  apparatus)  would,  I  should 
suppose,  amounti  at  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  to  fifty  pounds  at  least ; 
and  three  or  four  towns  would  be 
miserably  poor  and  destitute  of  pub- 
lic spirit  indeed  could  they  not,  by 
.their  united  efforts,  add  to  that  sum 
eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  mere. 
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in  various  Part*  of  the  Country. 


The  salary  which  Tvould  thus  be 
raised  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
many  an  individual,  sufficiently  qua- 
lified for  a  Lecturer^  to  compete  for 
the  office.  The  DiTinity-Hall  is  it- 
self an  emporium  of  talent^  fated  to 
go  down  to  oblivion  unknown,  for 
want  of  opportunities  to  call  it  into 
exertion.  There  is,  in  short,  many 
an  aspirant  after  a  church — but  who, 
unfortunately,  will  never  get  one — 
perfectly  ready,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
able  enough  to  fill  a  Lecturer's  chair 
In  a  provincial  town.  It  would  be 
desirable,  it  is  true,  to  obtain  Lec- 
turers combining  scientific  with  prac- 
tical knowledge;  but  it  would  be 
needless,  I  fear,  to  hope  that  persons 
80  qualified  could  be  found  willing  to 
unclertake  such  a  charge  for  so  small 
a  salary.  But  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  salary  above  counted  upon 
18  guessed  at  the  very  minimum. 

From  an  actual  experiment  that 
has  been  made  in  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  deserving  of  much  credit,  for  the 
desire  to  d^fiu^  useful  knowledge 
which  they  have  evinced,.)  I  would 
not  be  afraid  of  an  attenopt  to  estab- 
lish such  institutions  as  those  I 
have  suggested  failing  on  account  of 
a  paucity  of  pecuniary  means.  In 
Hawick,  a  School  of  Arts  was  begun 
last  summer,  and  Mr  Wilson  of  the 
School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh  was 
appointed  Lecturer.  The  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  aid- 
ed by  a  handsome  donation  from  a 
benevolent  and  very  excellent  indi- 
vidual* in  the  neighbourhood,  a- 
mounted  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  small  assortment  of  appara- 
tus, and  to  affi>rd  Mr  Wilson  a  re- 
muneration, with  which  he  was  at 
least  satisfied.  Now,  Hawick  is  but 
a  small  town,  containing,  1  under- 
stand, only  about  5000  inhabitants. 
But  if  it  can  alone  support  a  School 
of  Arts,  there  is  surely  room  to  in- 
fer, with  considerable  probability  of 
being  pretty  correct  in  the  inference, 
that  were  Hawick  to  unite  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns — with 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  for  instance — a 
School  of  Arts  upon  a  more  exten- 
Bive,  and  probably  also  upon  a  much 
more  useful  plan,  might  be  erected 
in  the  first^mentioned  town ;  and  at 
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the  same  time  schools  of  tlie  same 
nature,  equally  extensive  and  effi- 
cient, might  be  established  in  the 
other  two  towns.  In  the  same  way. 
Schools  of  Arts  might  be  formed  in 
all  the  towns  in  Scotland— dividing 
them  into  districts  of  three  or  four 
towns  each,  as  in  the  case  above 
supposed. 

An  attempt  is  now  making  to  form 
a  scientific  institution  in  Dundee,  si- 
milar to  that  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  s^avans  of  Dundee, 
I  think,  with  all  deference  to  their 
views,  that  they  are  attempting  too 
much  at  first.  The  institution  in 
Dundee,  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
it,  is  meant  to  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  mechanics  exclusively. 
But  for  more  reasons  than  one,  this 
is  doubtful,  if  not  evidently  bad  po- 
licy ;  for,  in-  the  first  place,  were 
people  of  every  description  invited 
and  encouraged  to  become  students, 
the  funds  would  be  thereby  so  much 
increased,  the  whole  body  of  the 
institution  would  be  strengthened, 
and  its  stability  rendered  doubly  se- 
cure. In  the  next  place,  students, 
not  actually  mechanics  or  tradesmen, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
instructed  in  matters  of  useful  know- 
ledge, of  which  they  might  otherwise 
remain  as  ignorant  as  the  roost  illi- 
terate mechanic.  And)  lastly,  the 
attendance  of  genteel  lads,  and  even 
school-boys  advanced  in  their  educa- 
tion, would  render  the  institution 
many  degrees  more  respectable,  and 
command  a  greater  decorum  in  the 
class.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  pe- 
culiarities, indeed,  which  strike  a 
visitor  in  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Arts,  is  the  remarkable  decency  in 
appearance  and  neatness  in  the  dress 
of  almost  every  student  in  it;  and 
much  of  this  may  be  attributed,  I 
doubt  not,  to  the  circumstance  that 
genteel  people  send  their  sons  to  it  as 
students,  and  even  a  certain  number 
of  subscribers  are  permitted  to  be  re- 
gular auditors.  But  the  first  is  the 
most  important  consideration  in  re- 
ference to  a  School  of  Arts  in  a  coun- 
try town,  where  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  every  exertion  in  order 
to  raise  pecuniary  means.  In  every 
view,  however,  it  would  be  necessary, 
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and  at  all  events  most  advisable,  to 
Qte  every  means  for  securing  an  at- 
tendance of  miscellaneous  students 
in  a  provincial  institution. 

The  last  remark  with  which  I  shall 
at  present  trouble  you  is,  that  such 
institutions  are  so  evidently  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  in  general, 
and  so  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  young  tradesmen,  not  only  in  a 
secular  point  of  view,  but  also  in  re- 
gard to  their  morals,  that  they  are 
deserving  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
parliamentary  encouragement.  It  is 
not  when  the  mechanic  has  his  tools 
in  his  hand,  or  when  the  tradesman 
aits  on  his  loom,  that  he  ruins  his 
own  morals  and  those  of  others,  by 
debauchery  and  seduction.  The  few 
hours  which  he  ought  to  spend  in  re- 
laxation, or  devote  to  study  after  re- 
tiring from  the  workshop,  are  set 
apart  fw  these  purposes ;  and  instead 
of  beoHuing  useful  to  society,  there- 
fore, he  too  often  becomes  in  it  a 
moral  pest.  But  the  prevention  of 
these  evils  is  only  consequent  upon 
such  institutions  as  Schools  of  Arts. 
Indeed  t  would  not  urge  this  as  a 
reason  for  indudnff  Parliament  to 
patronize  them.  I  would  rather 
point  out  the  palpable  good  that 
would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  train- 
ing up  a  body  of  scientific  mechanics 
and  operatives  to  carry  our  manu- 
factures to  still  greater  perfection  ; 
and  at  the  same^ime,  nothing  could 
80  materially  contribute  to  raise  their 
moral  grade  in  society.     There  is 
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something  salutary,  indeed,  to  the 
feelings  of  a  mechanic,  and  ameli4Ra- 
ting  to  his  whole  character  in  the 
mere  abstract,  though  very  influen- 
tial circumstance,  of  his  undergoing 
a  course  of  education  so  nearly  re- 
sembling that  which  is  followed  by 
those  of  the  learned  profeaaions  in 
seminaries  and  colleges. 

Though  there  is  something  moral, 
certainly,  in  the  ides  of  esublishing 
throughout  the  country  soch  teomd- 
ary  cdleges,  if  I  may  so  designate 
them,  upon  a  plan  so  ayatematic  as 
that  which  I  nate  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, jet  the  scheme  ia  not  dead- 
tute,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  of 
something  approaching  to  grandeur ; 
while  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
it  at  all  extravagant,  or  even  Imprac- 
ticable. The  practical  result,  how- 
ever, not  the  mere  honour,  which 
such  institutions  would  reflect  upon 
the  country,  is  what  ought,  in'.sudi  a^ 
case  as  the  present,  to  be  chiefly 
counted  upon ;  and  we  have  pretty 
sure  data  before  us,  from  whidi  to 
infer,  that  that  result  would  be  of  a 
nature  incalculably  profitable  and 
advantageous  to  the  natiim.  I  should 
think,  therefore,'  that  were  the  mat- 
ter fairly  laid  before  Parliament,  a 
grant  of  a  few  thousands  would  not 
be  p^dged,  to  establish  these  insti- 
tutions upon  a  more  enlarged  and 
useful  plan  than  any  that  could  be 
adoptea  without  such  aid. 

PfllLALETHlCrS. 
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DOCUMKNTB  IN  THE  COAL  AND  OIL  6A8  CONTEOTSRSY. 

The  following  Documents  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
embodied  in  some  more  permanent  Register  than  flying  Paropbleu,  or  the 
columns  of  a  Newspaper.  We  have  therefore  resolved  to  devote  a  few  of 
oar  pages  to  this  ^as  we  fiatter  ourselves)  useful  purpose.  The  question  at 
issue  is  one  in  which  the  public  at  present  take  a  great  interest,  both  in  a 
ooramercial  and  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  conclusion  at  which  all  persons  competent  to  investigate  the  subject 
must  ultimatelv  arrive,  the  Memorials  of  the  Controversy  are  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  and  will  perhaps  be  sought  after  with  avidity,  when  the 

Eetty  hostility  with  which  a  great  name  in  science  is  now  so  industriously, 
ut  inefl^ectually  assailed,  will  only  be  remembered  to  be  pitied  and  despised. 


tUumittatlng  Powert  and    ComparoHtS 
Prices  of  Gat  from  Coal  and  QU» 

Tke  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bdinbui^  Gts  Light  Company  wm»  esriy 
directed  to    the  lighting  Arom  OU  Gas, 


with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  htf  it  might* 
at  taty  ftitore  period,  become  prudent  ta 
adopt  its  mannfacture  in  the  EaiaUish- 
meot  under  their  charge,  either  in  coo- 
junction  with  that  of  Coal  Gas>  or  by  it- 
sdf,  to  the  exdusioa  of  the  latter ;  hot 
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'Documents  in  the  Coal  and  Oil  Gas  Controversy, 


tbej  were  aoon  convinced  that  there  could 
he  no  competition  of  Oil  with  Coal  Gas, 
in  point  of  economy.  As  a  proAtable 
adventure,  therefore,  they  gave  up  aU~ 
thoughts  of  recommending  it  to  their 
constituents. 

Since  the  formation  of  a  most  respect* 
fdile  Company  in  our  city  for  supplying 
|t  with  Oil  Gas,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  comparative  illuminating 
power  of  Oil  and  Coat  Gases ;  and  the 
Direccors  naturally  became  most  desirous* 
by  actual  experiments,  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  various  discrepant  state- 
ments, tending  (many  of  them)  most 
materially  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of 
Coal  Gas,  and  to  place  the  superiority  of 
Oil  Gas  beyond  all  possible  question. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  winter, 
the  Directors,  therefore,  earnestly  request- 
ed the  fanrour  of  Professor  I^ieslie's  under- 
taking  a  series  of  such  experiments, 
M^y  for  their  ^v4^  information.  But 
the  vtTj  incorrect  and  unfounded  asser- 
tions that  are  continued  to  be  made  on 
this  8ul:jcct,  would  render  the  Directors 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  duty  to  the 
Proprietors  of  their  Company  and  to  the 
pttbUc,  if  they  refrained  from  publishing  the 
followiug  letter,  which  tji^  received  the 
other  day  from  that  leame^l  Professor,  con- 
firming most  explicitly  the  opinion  which 
the  Directors  bad  formed  on  this  subject* 

"  To  the  Directors  qf  ike 
Edlnlurgh  Gai-Light  Company, 

Edinburgh,  \mjuly  1824 
•*  GejrTLcmsir, 

^  The  various  discrepant  accounts,  ftnd 
the  confident  assertions,  repeated,  I  sus- 
pect, without  due  examination,  concern^ 
ing  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Coal 
and  the  Oil  Gas,  made  me  desirous  of 
fnstitoting  an  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
with  more  precise  arid  accttrate  means 
of  investigation  than  had  been  generally 
omployed.  Tour  invitation  last  winter 
to  make  experiments  on  this  important 
•object  prompted  me  to  defer  tliis  re* 
•eareh  no  longer  t  bat  as  I  projected 
•overal  chabges  and  modifications  in  the 
iostrtiraenCB  to  be  used,  I  could  not  con- 
venieotty  commence  the  operations  till 
within  these  fow  weeks.  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  an  extensive 
aeries  of  such  experiments,  which  pro- 
mise all  the  infomiation  that  could  be 


^  Though  I  have  had  time  to  exptoe 
a  port  only  of  the  subject,  yet  the  results, 
iMmtever  dilftrent  from  the  common 
averments,  are  consistent  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  may  be  deemed  hnportant.  I 
therefore  think  it  ri^t  to  make  a  report 
'  isi  this  sts^  of  pie  inqtihyy  bat  shall 
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confine  my  remtfrks  to  two  points  ;  Ist, 
the  comparative  Density  of  the  Gases  ; 
and,  2d,  their  relative  powers  of  illunu-* 
nation. 

"  Firsts  The  Density  of  your  Coal* 
Gas  commonly  docs  not  much  exceed 
six^enths  of  that  of  atmospheric  airi 
when  1  began  the  operations,  its  density 
was  only  '593;  but  it  was  afterwards 
•6 18,  and  is  now  '62S.  In  winter  I  once 
found  it  to  be  -680,  and  at  another  tinW 
as  high  as  •700,  though  it  was  oflener 
at  '600.  The  variation,  I  presume,  sel- 
dom exceeds  the  eighth  part 

*'  A  small  quantity  of  Oil  Gas,  pro^ 
cured  for  the  experimento,  I  found  to 
have  the  specific  gravity  of  only  -674,  not 
greater,  indeed,  than  that  of  your  Coal 
Gas,  when  made  of  the  best  coal.  The 
Oil  Gas,  however,  ftimished  by  Mr  Milne, 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale,  and  ap- 
parently with  great  carr,  at  his  works, 
was  materially  denser,  beUig  as  high  aa 
'943,  though,  on  a  farmer  occasion,  I 
fbund  it  to  be  only  810. 

'^  If  we  assume  in  round  numbers  the 
density  of  Coal  and  Oil  Gas  to  be  six  and 
nine-tenths  of  that  of  atmospheric  ab,  It 
is  ea^  to  compute,  that,  under  the  pre8« 
sure  of  half  an  inch  of  wafer,  the  q^ian- 
tities  discharged  fh>m  the  burner  No.  I« 
of  the  Oil  Otf,  which  contains  ten  holes, 
each  having  the  ^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, would  be  respectively  i^  and  3^ 
cubic  fbet  The  quantities  actually  con- 
sumed, however,  are  only  about  the 
halves  of  these  measures,  because  the 
aperture  is  always  contracted  by  partly 
shutting  the  eock,  to  bring  the  flame  to 
the  same  standard  heigfat.  When  the 
flame  is  thus  regulated,  I  find  the  con- 
sumption of  the  same  Gas,  and  with  the 
same  burner,  always  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  load  placed  on  the  Gasome- 
ter. For  instance,  after  increasing  the 
load  four  times,  bekI  consequently  doulv- 
ling  the  velocity  of  discharge,  yet,  on  ad« 
justing  the  eock,  so  as  to  reduce  the  flame 
to  its  former  height,  the  expenditure  of 
the -Gas  was  not  altered. 

**  Second^  The  iUmninating  powers  of 
the  two  Gases  were  measured  with  great 
accuracy,  by  the  applicatfon  of  my  Photo- 
meter, which  I  Lad  somewhat  modified,  to 
SSKlude  every  irregular  influence  of  heat« 
The  indications  were  steady,  and  easily 
noted,  nor  coukl  the  judgment  of  the  ob« 
server  be  liable,  as  in  other  cases,  to  any 
•ortofbiasorlRdeeirion.  It  hence  appears 
to  be  ascertained,  that  with  the  same  burn- 
er the  powers  of  iUumiaatloo  of  diftsent 
Gases,  and  of  the  same  Gas  in  diftrent 
states,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
their  densities.  The  same  weight  of 
Gas  of  any  kind  givea  out  the  same 
4  2 
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quantitj  of  light ;  bat  if  ecinal  luQcs  be 
taken,  the  flluminating  powers  follow  the 
ratio  of  their  densitiee.  But  the  quan« 
tity  of  light  emitted  is  not.uniformlj 
proportioDed  to  the  measure  of  the  Gas 
expended.  A  certain  burner,  for  in- 
stance, was  observed  to  produce  double 
the  illuminating  effect,  though  it  con- 
■umed  only  one-half  more  of  either 
vpecies  of  Gas.  With  No.  1,  of  the 
Oil  Gas  burner,  the  relative  illumination 
of  Mr  Milne*8  Oil  Gas  to  that  of  your 
Coal  Gas,  was  found  to  be  as  six  to  five. 
But  a  cubic  foot  of  the  former  lasted 
tUrty-eight  minutes,  while  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  Coal  Gas  was  spent  in  thbrty  mi- 
nutes and  a  half.  The  relative  volumes 
consumed  were  hence,  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  1*68  and  1*97,  or  in  the  ratio  of  four 
to  five.  Wherefore,  while  five  cubic  feet 
of  Coal  Gas  give  five  degrees  of  light, 
four  cubic  feet  of  the  best  Oil  Gas  give 
six  degrees ;  that  is,  for  equal  volumes, 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  Oil  to  the 
Coal  Gas  is  as  three  to  two.  The  same 
conclusion  was  obtained  on  passing  those 
several  Gases  successively  through  the 
Axgand  Coal  Gas  burner  No.  2. 
.  ««  Thus  the  illumination  of  Oil  Gas  is 
actually  less  than  the  half  of  what  has 
been  currently  asserted. 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
**  Gektlxxck, 
<^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  John  Leslis.** 

From  the  ratio  of  iUuminating  power, 
which  Profossor  Leslie  has  thus  found  to 
subsist  between  Oil  and  Coal  Gaa,  it 
follows  that  1000  cubic  foet  of  the  former 
•re  equal  to  1.500  cuUe  feet  of  the  latter, 
giving  out  the  same  quantity  of  light, 
■ad  being  in  every  respect  equal  in 
▼aloe. 

•  The  lowest  price  at  which  OQ  Gas  has 
yet  been  sold  is  40b.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
and  that  of  Coal  Gas  in  Edinburgh  is 
Its.  per  1000  cnUc  feet. 

Thus  the  pace  of  1000  cubic  feet  of 
Ott  Gas  is  £.8    0    0 

And  the  price  of  1500  cubic 
feet  of  Coal  Gas  (aflRnding  the 
same  degree  of  light)  is  0  18    0 

Hence,  there  is  a  saving,  by 
the  use  of  Coal  Gasy  of  £.18    0 
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Or,  in  other  words,  the  same  quantity  of 
light  which,  when  produced  Arom  Oil  Gas, 
Fill  cost  £.20,  wiU  cost  only  £,9  when 
produced  from  Coal  Gas. 
By  order  of  the  Govermor  and  JHrectort^ 
Alsx.  Kn>D,  See. 
Edinburgh  Gas^Light  CompanyUX 
Office,  26th  /i^y,  131^         / 


jnnnOnaiiHg  powert  ^  CStfs  ftom  Cad 
nudOU. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  ike 
Edinburgh  OU  Gas  Light  Compatty. 

The  Directors  of  the  Oil  Gas  Mght 
Company,  upon  observing  a  widely-cir- 
culated BUtement,  by  the  Bianagenof  the 
Edinburgh  Gas  Light  CompanT,  trans, 
mitting  the  opinion  of  Profeasor  LedleoB 
the  rdative  iUuminating  power  of  the 
Coal  and  the  Oil  Gas,  found,  thai  tbdr 
duty  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  pub- 
lic required  a  minute  and  careltol  ennd- 
nation  of  the  results  pointed  oat  by  the 
learned  Professor  ;—>such  results  being 
not  only  prgudidal  to  the  uodettaUng  ef 
the  Oil  Gas  Company,  but,  in  so  for  as 
the  Directors  know,  contradictory  of  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  stated  upon  the 
subject  The  Directors  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  the  propriety,  from  respect  to  tlie 
high  scientific  character  of  Mr  Leslie,  and 
still  more  in  justice  to  their  consdtaents 
and  to  their  own  characters,  of  ptoeeedi^g 
with  the  most  scrupnlons  care,  in  their 
investigation  of  this  important  sofaject 

Two  modes  occurred  to  the  Direclota 
of  proceeding  in  this  inquiry :  Firsts  By 
philosophical  experiments,  conducted  by 
persons  of  scientific  emhaence :  Seeomdiy^ 
By  ascertaining  how  tlie  merita  of  the 
two  modes  of  lighting  have  home  com- 
parisons with  eadi  other,  where  the  ex- 
periment was  conducted  on  an  extensiTe 
and  practical  scale,  by  rival  Companiea. 
They  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before 
their  constituents  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries upon  both  points,  with  the  reports 
on  which  those  resulu  are  finuided  ;  and 
hav^i  Qt  the  5amc  time,  the  pleasure  t9 
congmtulflte  the  E'ropriefors  nfun  thae 
t^ing  in  every  respect  higblv  s&iisftftCiT* 

In  liniLmg  persona  of  stricnce  to  as^St 
them  in  investigating  this  subject,  the  Di<t 
rectors  of  the  Edinburgh  Oil  Qoa  L%tit 
Company  have  been  porticulkriy  caitfin) 
to  avoid  colling  tn  the  assistance  of  «ny 
of  those  interested  Id  the  Coinpenj*!  pctK 
ftperity,  us  shareholders,  or  otherwise  y~-m 
I:K>cause^  such  must  \x^  m  some  moainire, 
regarded  as  paiiie*  Interested  ;^-&Eid,  bo* 
cau^  the  most  acute  mindsi  m  the  pn?^e« 
cution  of  a  train  of  experiments  in  whkh 
their  own  credit  and  intenst  are  lev  V 
more  concerrbcd^  hiive  been  frequentJIf 
found  to  arrive  at  conclusions  rather  corres* 
ponding  to  previously -conceived  wisliei 
and  opinions^  than  to  accurate  deductii3Sii 
from  fact,  on  philosophical  principle*  The 
GenUetnea  of  ^tcnee  to  whom  the  IK* 
rectors  eubmjUed  Mr  Leali«''*#  statements^ 
which  avcf  the  tuperioritj  of  the  Gas 
Light  from  Cool,  to  tbat  formed  frmn  Oil, 
arc,  Dr  TurDer»  Lcctiiti^  on  Chi>mi*tfj 
in  this  Qtt  J,  and  Dr  Clin»tiiO(np 
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ot  Medical  Jurisprodenoe  in  the  CJiiiver« 
sky  of  Bdinburgh ;«— Gentlemen,  wfaoee 
competence  to  the  task  of  investigation 
cannot  be  dispoted;  and  the  Dilators 
bad  also  a  separate  communication  to  the 
same  eflfect,  with  the  celebrated  Dr 
Brewiter.  None  of  these  gentlemen  are 
proprietozs  of  the  Oil  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany ;  and  Dr  Brewster  is  interested  as  a 
shareholder  in  that  of  Coal  Gas ;  so  that 
his  prejudices;  (supposing  him  to  be  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  any,)  must  have  been 
opposite  to  the  result,  to  which  it  will 
presently  be  seen  he  was  conducted  l^^ 
his  expoiments. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these 
learned  Gentleipen,  (concurring  with  that 
of  almost  every  chemist  who  had  previous- 
ly  given  attention  to  the  subject,)  that,  ac* 
cording  to  tlie  most  accurate  experiments 
hitherto  performed,  the  proportion  of  the 
Oil  Gas  Light,  in  comparison  to  that  of 
Coal,  varies,  between  two  and  a  half,  to 
three  and  a  half,  to  one ;— being  the  pro- 
portion which  the  Directors  of  the  (Ml 
Oas  Ligixt  Company  have  alwajrs  an- 
aoaocod  to  the  public,  instead  of  being 
only  as  three  jto  two,  the  proportion  sta- 
ted by  Mr  Leslie.  The  same  eminent  che- 
mists have  stated*  iu  different  terms,  but 
to  the  same  effiect,  that  Mr  Leslie's  ap- 
parent miscalculations  have  arisen  in  this 
instance  ttom  his  trusUng  to  an  instru* 
ment  of  his  own  device  or  adoption,  term- 
ad  a  Photometer,  affected  in  a  much 
greater  degree  by  heat  than  t^  %^>  and 
thus  rendered  utterly  un^t  for  measuring 
Ijjg^alone.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Leslie 
announced  that  this  instrument  was 
^  somewhat  modified,'*  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  this  investigation  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  alteration  is  no  where  ex- 
plained ;  and  that  which  lias  been  syr- 
mised  as  the  process  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dra  Turner  and  Cluristison,  totally  ina- 
dequate to  render  the  Photometer  an  ac- 
cnrate  mode  of  measuring  light.  Yet  it 
la  upon  the  results  obtained  by  this  instru- 
ment alone,  said  to  have  been  ^*  some- 
what modified,"  to  render  it  applicable 
to  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  quite  unsuit- 
able, that  Mr  Leslie's  isolated  opinion 
— Mspeotable  as  the  Directon  admit  it  to 
be— Is  opposed,  in  solitary  dignity,  to 
that  of  almost  every  other  cheniiist  who 
has  investigated  the  subject.  It  has  al- 
ways been  objected  to  the  Coal  Gas,  that 
ft  emits,  during  consumption,  an  incon- 
venient degree  of  heat;  and  if  the  Pho- 
tometer, feithfhl  as  an  indicator  of  heat, 
cooflrms  this  fact,  it  is  no  m<»e  than  has 
been  always  known  and  insisted  upon,  as. 
remfering  it  very  unfit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  inferior,  in  proportion,  to  that 
procured  froip  Oil* 
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The  Directors  have  to  solicit  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  proprietors  to  the  important 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Letter  of  Mr 
Pollock,  Seoetary  to  the  Oil  Gas  Com- 
pany of  Dublin,  which,  supported  by  do- 
cuments of  the  highest  respectability, 
shows  plainly  the  superiority  of  Oil  Gas, 
when  in  opposition,  not  to  one,  but  to  two 
Coal  Gas  Companies.  This,  it  may  be 
observed,  depends  upon  no  train  of  ex* 
periments,  conducted  in  the  solitude  of  a 
chemist's  laboratory,  by  an  instrument 
confessedly  inaccurate,  until  said  to  be 
adapted  to  an  investigation  for  which  it 
was  not  suitable,  by  some  slight  modifi- 
cation, which  remdns  unexplained ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rests  upon  the  opinion 
farmed  by  the  pablic  at  large,  where  a 
fair  opportunity  had  been  aflbrded  them, 
of  judging  for  themselves,  and  adopting 
that  species  of  light  which  should  be 
found  most  brilliant,  wholesome,  and  eco- 
liomfeaL 

The  Directon  of  the  Edinburgh  Oil 
Gas  Light  Company  regret  the  necessi^ 
of  thus  replying  to  the  charge  pretty  di- 
rectly launched  against  them,  of  having 
circulated  *'  discrepant  statements,'*  and 
^  confident  assertions,"  suspected  to  be 
made  without  due  examinaUon,  respect- 
ing the  relative  advantages  of  the  Oil  and 
CoieU  Gas.  They  indeed  asserted,  upon 
the  authority  of  Grande*  Phillips,  Fara- 
day, Henry,  Hawes,  Ricardo,  Dewey, 
and  other  competent  judges,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Oil  Gas,  compared  to  the 
Coal  Gas,  are  from  two  and  a  half,  to  three 
and  a  half,  to  one,  according  to  the'  qua- 
lity of  the  Gases.  In  this,  tito  opinions  so 
formed  have  been  contradicted  on  the 
authority  of  one  instrument,  which  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  measure  heat  than  light, 
and  indicates  total  darkness,  and  is  iuMv- 
sible  to  the  light  of  four  wax  candles, 
when  removed  at  such  a  distance,  tiiat 
their  beat  does  tiot  afftet  it.  They  beg 
leave  to  appeal  from  so  incompetent 
and  inconsistent  an  authori^,  to  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  puhlie,  who,  if  not 
willing  to  dedde,  when  men  of  eminence 
disagree,  will  speedOy,  like  the  dtiaens  of 
Dublin,  tiave  a  more  satisfactory  oppor^ 
tunity  of  deciding  the  question  by  their 
own  experience. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors,  without 
enteripg  more  into  detail,  have  no  hesU 
tation  in  stating  their  convictkm,that  the 
price  of  Oil  Gas,  besides  the  other  advan« 
tages  attending  it,  will  be  found,  upon 
trhil,  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  Gas  pro* 
duced  from  CoaL 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 
RoDK.  Macksxzis,  See» 
EdMurgh^  6th  Ociober^  1894^ 
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Letter fr(m  Edward  Tunur^  Af^J).  Leo- 
lurcr  on  Cftemutry^  Edinburgh^  and 
Jidbert  Chruiison^  M.  D.  Pr^ettorof 

.    Medical  Jurisprudence  in  tlte  Univerm 

.    siiy  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh^  dih  Sept.  1824. 

Gentlemen, 

We  have  considered,  at  your 
request,  Frofeesor  Leslie's  Letter  of  the 
1 9th  July  to  the  Coal  Gas  Proprietors, 
relatire  to  the  iUuminating  power  of  Oil 
and  Coal  Gases,  and  have  made  a  variety 
of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascer. 
taining  what  weight  may  be  attached  to 
the  statement  there  given. 

Before  the  appearance  of  his  letter,  the 
public  were  in  possession  of  results  diifbr- 
ing  mattfially  horn  those  obtained  by 
Professor  Leslie,  but  agreeing  very  ckwe- 
ly  with  each  other,  although  procured  by 
various  unconnected  experiments.  Mr 
Brande  found  the  relation  between  the 
light  of  Oil  Gas  and  Coal  Gas  to  be  as 
2}  to  1 ;  Messrs  Philips  and  Parady  as 
Sj  to  1  ;  and  Mr  Dew^,  who  was  sent 
from  the  United  Sutes  to  examine  the 
chief  Gas  Works  in  Britain,  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  two  last  Gentlemen. 
Other  persons  of  less  note  have  likewise 
published  on  the  subject,  some  of  whom 
assi^  to  the  Oil  Gas  so  high  a  compara* 
tive  power  as  4>,  and  others  ope  so  low  as 
9-5ths.  But,  for  several  reasons,  the 
opinions  of  Messrs  Brande,  Phillips,  Fa* 
rady,  and  Dew^,  appear  to  us  most 
worthy  of  confidence. 

The  singular  and  unexpected  conclu- 
sions, at  which  Professor  Leslie  has  ar- 
rived, could  not  flaiU  therefore,  to  excite 
some  distrust  of  their  legitimacy  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  we  apprehend,  be  has  allowed 
himself  to  commit  an  important  oversight, 
in  relying  on  the  indications  of  his  Pho* 
tometer.  Although  many  objections  ex- 
ist to  the  employment  of  this  instrument 
as  a  measurer  of  light»  (so  that,  after  be- 
ing known  upwards  of  20  years,  it  has 
sot  hitherto  been  r?cogni£ed  by  the  scien- 
tific world,)  yet  these  objections  have  no- 
where been  very  forcibly  stated.  This  it 
is  high  time  to  do,  now  that  an  attempt 
is  mads  to  apply  it  to  a  praaical  purpose 
of  such  vast  consequence. 

We  have  examined,  with  some  care, 
the  fiillades  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and 
have  thus  been  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions, which  you  will  at  once  perceive 
vender  the  Photometer  totally  incapable 
of  determining  the  point  in  question. 

L  It  is  not  a  sufficiently  delicate  in^ 
strument.  It  indicates  total  darkness  in 
the  brightest  moonshine,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  a  few  feet  from  four  wax  candles 
burning  with  their  fuUcst  intensity.    , 
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IL  ^'hen  placed  at  diflbreut  i 
from  a  light,  it  does  not  indicate  tha  cor- 
responding intensities.  Thus,  at  the  half 
of  any  given  distance,  instead  of  iDdica- 
iingfour  times  the  light,  as  it  ovgfat  to 
do,  it  indicates  only  a  Utile  more  thaa 
twice  the  light. 

lU.  It  is  powerfully  aflfccted  by  heat, 
as  well  as  by  light ;  a  fact  which  is  eaaly 
}>roved,  by  placing  it  before  a  ball  of  iron 
heated,  but  not  so  as  to  be  luminous,  or 
even  before  a  vessel  of  boiling  waicr. 
This  objection  has  great  force,  becassc  ik 
is  well  known  that  the  relatioo  of  the 
light  to  the  heat,  emitted  by  burning  bo- 
dies, is  very  far  from  being  the  same; 
and,  consequently,  i  body  bnnaog  witli 
less  light  and  more  heat  may  ioflaeDce 
the  Photometer  as  much  as,  or  even  more, 
than  another  which  bums  with  greato* 
light,  and  less  heat. 

Professor  l.eblie,  obvkmsly  aware  of 
this  diiBculty,  says,  he  has  arranged  his 
apparatus  so  as  to  "  exclude  the  irrcg*. 
lar  infinencc  of  heat ;"  and  aldioogh  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  effected,  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  done  by  interposing  skreens  of  aoDie 
transparent  material  between  the  lights 
and  the  instrument,  under  the  belief  that 
the  heat  (for  a  certain  period  at  kast)  is 
absorbed  by  the  skroens,  while  the  light 
alone  passes  through  to  the  Photometer. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  a  late  ce- 
lebrated chemis^  (De  Larodie,)  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heat  is  transmitted, 
or  radiatedf  at  once  through  such  a 
skreen,  just  as  through  the  air  its^f.  As 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  experiments 
now  referred  to  have  ever  been  publidy 
confirmed,  we  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject  anew,  and  in  a  different  way  from 
that  resorted  to  by  DcLaroche;  and  the 
Ksulto  obtained  agree  vkh  his,  both  in 
substance,  and  even  also,  in  some  instan- 
ces, numericaUy.  Hence  it  is  impoaaibte 
to  exclude  the  irregular  influence  of  heat 
in  the  way  attempted. 

The  Committee  will  readily  percehis 
how  much  this  fact  takes  Away  ftxxn  the 
value  of  Professor  Leslie's  results,  since 
the  Coal  &as,  which  gives,  according  to 
his  Photometer,  so  brilliant  a  light,  great- 
ly exceeds  the  Oil  Gas  in  its  heating 
power.  We  apprehend,  therefore,  thai 
the  Company  must  recur,  for  the  prescflt, 
to  the  statements  given  by  Messrs  Brande^ 
PhUlips,  Farady,  and  Dewey.  We  have 
made  preparations  for  repeating  and  "vary- 
ing the  researches  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  results  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  support  the  con- 
clusions stated  above,  by  publishing,  at 
an  eariy  opportunity,  the  cxperimenti  ou 
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wlikb  they  az€  fbunded.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  meotion,  for  your  satisfoction,  that 
the  enential  part  of  them  have  hcen  ex- 
hibited before  Dr  Brewster,  and  Dr 
Duncan,  juo.  who  expressed  themseWes 
aatjgfied  of  their  accuracy. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gektlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  Edward  TuEVsa. 

li.   CBA18TI80K. 

To  the  Directors  of  the 
E^nburgh  OH  Gat  Light  Company. 

LcUer  from  Dr  D.  Brewtter^  F.  JL  S. 

AUerlyy  September  14,  1924. 

Gentlkmev, 

Iir  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
have  examined  the  results  obtained  by 
Professor  Leslie,  respecting  the  illumina- 
ting powers  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gas,  and  I 
now  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  my  opinion 
of  them,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
has  been  formed. 

1.  The  instrument,  called  a  Photo* 
meter^  by  which  these  results  were  ob- 
tained, though  bearing  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  was  proposed  in  1760  by 
the  celebrated  Prussian  philosopher,  M. 
Lambert;  but  he  proposed  it  only  to 
point  out  iu  inaccuracy,  and  he  never 
used  it  in  his  numerous  experiments  on 
tbs  Mensuration  of  Light,  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his  admirable  work  on  Photo- 
metry. 

2.  This  instrument,  even  if  it  were  cor* 
rect  in  theory,  is  entirely  useless  in  prac- 
tice, as  it  indicates  total  darkness  when 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  brightest  moon, 
though  condensed  many  hundred  times 
i>y  the  most  powerful  burning  lenses  or 
mirrors. 

3.  The  Photometer  under  considera- 
ation  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  in  any  beam  of  light 
increases  and  diminishes  in  the  same  pro- 

'  portion  as  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  between 
a  mass  of  hot  iron,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  heat  and  no  light,  and  the  brightest 
ipoonbeam,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light 
^nd  no  heat,  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  cases  of  combustion  where  the  light 
and  heat  are  combined  in  various  propor- 
tions. 

4.  Although  the  Thermometrical  Pho- 
toooeter  has  been  known  to  the  public  for 
sixty-four  years,  and  Mr  Leslie*s  revived 
instrument  for  more  than  twenty,  yet  it 
has  never  been  regarded  by  men  of  sci- 
ence as  of  any  utility ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  used  by  any  philo- 
sopher whatever.  .     . 


5.  When  Mr  LesUe's  instrument  wa» 
first  made  for  sale,  the  illttstrious  philo- 
sopher, Sir  WiUiam  Herschel,  examined 
it  with  great  care  ;  but  he  found  it  to 
give  such  inconsistent  and  absurd  results^ 
that  he  rqected  it  as  unfit  fbr  any  usefW 
purpose.  This  fact  Sir  WiUiam  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  letter  written  soon 
after  he  made  the  experiments. 

6.  As  the  Coal  Gas  is  known  to  giva 
out,  during  its  combustion,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  than  the  Oil  Gas, 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  Thermo- 
metrical Photometer  could  have  foretold 
that  such  an  instrument  would  ascribe  to 
the  Coal  Gas  a  much  greater,  and  to  the 
Oil  Gas  a  much  less,  illuminating  power 
than  actually  belongs  to  them. 

7.  For  the  reasons  above  assigned,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is^no 
method  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  de- 
termining the  relative  degrees  of  illumi- 
nation of  Oil  and  Coal  Gas,  but  the  me- 
thod of  shadows,  devised  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  which  measures  the  actual  light  * 
emitted  by  each  flame,  independent  of  all 
theories  and  suppositions ;  and  as  I  be- 
lieve Mr  Brande  and  other  chemists  used 
this  method  in  their  comparative  trials,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  the  illu- 
minating powers  of  OU  and  Coal  Ga» 
should  be  considered  as  between  2^  to  1, 
and  3  to  1,  till  other  experiments,  made 
by  the  method  of  shadows,  shall  esUblisb 
a  diflisrent  proportion. 

In  condudhi  this  letter,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  I  was  present  at  the  repetition 
of  several  well-devised  and  accurately- 
conducted  experiments  with  Mr  Leslie*s 
Photometer,  made  by  Drs  Turner  and 
Christison,  and  that  I^tirely  concur  in 
the  conclusions  whidi  these  Gentlemen 
have  drawn  from  them,  respecting  the 
incorrectness  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
fallacy  of  its  results. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gehtlemek, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  D.  Bbewsteb, 

To  the  Directors  qfthe 
OU  Gas  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

Letter  from  John  Pollock,  Esq.  Secretary 
to  the  Oil  Gas  Company  Dublin. 
OU  Gas  Light  OJfieey 
Dublkh  iltt  September  1824. 

Gektlemek, 

Ik  compliance  with  your  request,  that 
I  would  furnish  you  with  a  few  particulars 
relative  to  the  Gas  Establishments  of  this 
city,  and  especially  Jwith  ;regard  to  |the 
one  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  subjoin 
a  few  details,  which,  I  believe,  will  be 
Sound  aocttcale. 
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The  Dublin  Coal  Gas  Companj  WM 
Ibnned  in  1821.  The/  have  latelj«  how^ 
ever,  sold  their  worlu  and  whole  con* 
cem  to  the  General  Gat  Company  of 
London.  The  Hibernian  Coal  Gas  Cam- 
IMiny  was  instituted  in  1823.  The  Dub- 
lin Oil  Gas  Light  Com|ianj  commenced 
Uieir  regular  operations  in  the  beginniqg 
of  last  winter ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say^ 
that,  notwithstanding  eveiy  effbrt  by  the 
iwo  opposing  Coal  Gas  Companies,  wf 
have  succeeded  beyond  our  eipfctations, 
—although  the  Coal  Gas  has  been  inv 
proved  as  fiv  as  it  is  believed  possible  to 
improve  it.  We  have  already  actually 
gained  upwards  of  700  lights  ftom  Coal 
Gas,  in  addition  to  our  own  regular  con- 
aumers ;  and  at  the  very  moment  I  am 
writing,  the  requisite  roeasores  are  pro- 
ceeding, to  make  a  change  fhun  Coal  Gas 
to  Oil  Gas,  on  the  29th  instant,  (quarter-* 
day,)  in  a  very  large  esUhlishment,  wher^ 
there  are  upwards  of  100  lights.  This  i« 
in  the  Royal  Arcade,  the  property  of  » 
very  intelligent  citizen,  Mr  Home.  Therp 
are  in  this  concern  a  number  of  foncy  an4 
otiier  shops,  the  occupiers  of  which  hay« 
found  so  much  inconvenience  from  the 
use  of  Coal  Gas,  that  they  have  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr  Home,  (a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed,)  requeciiqg  him  to 
change  to  the  Oil  Gas,  with  which  request 
be  has  complied.  Every  quarter-dagr  w» 
obtain  from  ten  to  twenty  shopf  and 
houses  from  the  Coal  Gas.  The  churches 
of  St.  John*s,  St.  Bride*s,  St.  Thomas*s, 
and  St.  Cath^1ne*s,  with  several  Hfagfnt- 
ing  places  of  worship,  are  lighted  with 
Oil  Gas.  The  two  first- mentioned  churches 
were  lighted  with  Coal  Gas,  but  the  ma- 
nagers were  compelled  to  turn  it  out. 
Only  one  church,  St.  Andrew's,  is  now 
lighted  with  Coal  Gas.  Within  the  last 
week  we  have  received  orders  from  the 
governors  of  several  hospitals  to  light 
them  with  Oil  Gas.  The  private  houses 
of  many  gentlemen  of  rank  in  this  city 
have  been  lighted  by  us  for  some  time,  aU 
of  whom  express  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  the  use  of  Oil  Gas,  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  all  injurious  qualities.  A- 
mong  othecs,  are  lighted  the  houses  of 
Sir  J.  K.  James,  Bart ;  Hon.  and  Rev. 
X  Pomeroy;  Sir  William  Betham;  S. 
Kildalk,  Esq.;  J.  Beaty,  Esq.  M.  D.; 
SuuSlo.  Sbo.  Nearly  all  the  public  and 
most  fkshionable  hotels  and  public  build- 
ings are  lighted  by  OH  Gas;  namely, 
Gresham*s,  0«Dienne*s,  Bittow*s,  Rye- 
land's,  Dwyer*s,  and  Hope's  hotels ;  the 
Mansion-house,  the  interior  of  the  Post- 
Office,  the  Rotunda  Rooms  and  Gardens, 
the  Club  House  Sackville-Street,  and  the 
Dublin  Institution.  The  latter  establish- 
ment  is  sdentifie ;  the  mumgan  paid  at 


first  a  fixed  rate  Ibr  tiie  OQ  Gai,  but  woe 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  agreed  to  ps^ 
by  measure,  on  their  being  infonned  that 
we  could  not  continue  to  suifily  them  at 
a  fixed  rate. 

The  interior  of  the  Post  Oflice  wasfis* 
merly  lighted  with  Coal  Gas,  but  on  re- 
presenution  of  the  derka*  who  stated  that 
they  could  not  continue  in  the  Offlee  if 
Coal  Gas  was  used,  the  Post-Bfastcr-Ge- 
neial  ordered  it  to  be  lighted  with  Oil 
Gas, — you  will  find  subjoined  acertifieate 
bgr  Sir  E.  S*  JLees,  the  Secretary,  rdative 
thereto,  which  he  wrote  after  Ofl  Gas  had 
been  used  a  oonsideTable  time.  It  may 
be  well  to  mention,  that  last  Siajskm  of 
Parliament  the  sameGentleman  was  called 
on  to  ftimish  Parliament  with  a  certi- 
flcate  to  the  same  eil^ct,  which  be  did  in 
a  much  stronger  manner  in  ftvoor  of  Oil 
Gas  than  the  one  now  subioioed.  | 
should  suppose  that  the  fivegbing  detail, 
as  to  the  use  of  Oil  Gas  in  this  city,  wiB 
be  ample ;  but  if  you  wish  for  mote  ev& 
denoe,  I  shall  f^  no  difficult  In  supply- 
ing you.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  only 
part  of  the  dty  lighted  by  Gas  at  present 
is  lighted  by  OU  Gas,  that  is  Rutland 
Square. 

I  was  faiy  nnch  sipUsed  by  the 
statemeati  made  by  Professor  Loiie,  ia 
his  letter  to  the  Edinburgh  Coal  Gas 
CoBspaay,  and  cannot  conceive  bow  ha 
fbund  the  resulu  he  has  published,  they 
differ  so  materially  from  all  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  can  be  so  easily 
controverted.  The  authority  of  Professor 
Brande,  of  Dr  Hemy,  of  M.  Ricardo* 
Baq^  Michael  Faiady,  Esq.  P.ltS.,  Rich* 
ard  Phillips,  Esq.  K.R.8.,  Bei^jamiB 
Hawes,  Esq.,  and  Dr  Barker,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Trinity  CoU^e,  Dublin, 
not  one  of  whom  make  the  relative  HhiA 
minating  powers  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gases 
less  than  34  to  I,  are  not  so  easOy  over- 
turned  as  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing,  when  . 
compared  with  the  isolated  statement  of 
Professor  Leslie.  It  has  never  been  dis- 
puted in  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the 
conflicting  intoests,  that  Oil  Gas,  in  iUa- 
minating  power,  is  to  Coal  Gas  as  3  or 
34toL 

If  Professor  Leslie  would  oondeacend 
to  resume  his  experiments  on  Oil  Gas, 
numufactnred  on  a  laige  scale,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  lie  would  find  the  results 
fer  different  from  thoee  he  has  poblfaihed. 
He  is  evidently  not  aware  that  Oil  Gas, 
manufiMrtured  on  a  small  scale,  is  so  defi- 
cient in  specific  gravity,  that  it  consames 
in  much  larger  quantity,  in  proportion  to 
the  light  given,  than  when  it  is  manofae- 
tured  on  a  laige  scale.  The  condensed 
Oil,  which  goes  ,to  waste,  is  also  much 
greater,  in  proportion,  in  a 
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fci  a  l0ge  quantity  of  Gm.  At  to  tha 
produce  of  Gas  from  a  given  quanti^  of 
on,  I  <!an  only  state  from  actual  ezperi- 
eoce,  that  ftom  a  gallon,  Irish  gauge,  of 
good  Whale  Oil,  I  have  got  even  1 10  cu* 
hk  feet.  The  Irish  gauge  is  one-sixteenth 
less  than  the  English.  Oil  Oas  advocates 
in  England  found  their  calculations,  on 
100  cubic  feet  only  being  produced  iVom 
one  gallon  of  Oil,  Englisb  gauge.  The 
point  I  have  stated  I  am  willing  to  verify. 
The  charge  for  Coal  Gas  in  J>nblin  is  156. 
per  1000  cuMc  feet,  and  for  OU  Gas,  54s. 
2d.  We  do  not  supply  the  Oil  Gas  in 
any  case  except  by  the  meter ;  and  yet 
we  are  gaining  ground  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  The 
Coal  Gas  Comipanies  charge  by  a  fixed 
fate  for  each  burner  \  our  charge  of  54s. 
Sd.  per  1000  feet  is  regulated  by  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  the  Gases  generally 
acknowledged ;— 54s.  2d.  being  to  15s* 
about  as  34  is  to  1.  And  it  is  my  dedd. 
cd  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  where  Oil 
Gas  is  burned  fairly,  and  not  allowed  to 
ran  to  waste,  it  will  be  found  as  cheap, 
if  not  cheaper,  than  Coal  Gas.  But  the 
strongest  feet,  as  to  this  point,  will  be 
found  in  the  Parliamentaiy  documents, 
which  appear  in  the  Report  relative  to 
the  Bristol  OU  Gas  BUI,  when  applied  for 
two  Sessions  ago.  The  CoUectors  of  some 
of  the  OU,  and  also  of  the  Coal  Gas 
Works,  exhibited  their  different  rates  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House,  when  it 
appeared,  that,  on  an  average,  the  OU  Gas 
was  quite  as  low  as  Coal  Gas.  I  am  sorry 
my  time  is  so  limited  that  I  cannot  go 
fortAer  into  detail  at  present,  and  I  remain. 

GEVTLXKZy, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)    Jomr  Pollock,  Sec* 
To  the  Directort  of  the 
Sdinbmrgh  Gat-Llght  Company. 

Sxtraci  of  a  Letter  from  Dr  Barker^  Pro» 
fietor  of  Chemistry^  Trinity  College^ 
DtMny  to  the  Directort  <f  the  Dublin 
Oil  Gae  Company. 

*^  I  rzEL  myself  bound  to  declare, 
that  I  beUeve  this  to  be  the  best,  the  most 
acouomical,  and  the  safest  mode  of  ob- 
taining light ;  and  I  am  also  confident 
that  a  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and  his 
pupils,  would  derive  many  advantages 
ftom  a  supply  of  OU  Gas  to  be  used  at 
Lecture.**  — .— 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  B.  S.  Lees^ 
Secretary  Oenerai  PosUQfice^  DvbOn^ 
to  the  Directort  of  the  DubUn  OU  Gat 
Company. 
**  I  CAK  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 

thaty  so  far  as  the  experiment  of  produ- 
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dng  light  iVom  OU  Gas  has  been  made  in 
the  Post-OiBce,  it  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded. A  light  extremely  brilliant  has 
been  produced,  completely  exempt  from 
unpleasant  odour,  and  equally  free  from 
•oUing  quality.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority  over  Gas  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  Post-Office,  in  respect  to 
the  considerations  above  mentioned.** 

Letter  from  the  Shopkeepert  of  the  Royal 
Arcade^  Dublin^  to  Mr  George  HomCf 
the  Proprietor. 

«  September  IStL 
"Sia, 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  occupants  of 
shops  in  the  Royal  Arcade,  being  desirous 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  peculiar  to  OU 
Gas,  particularly  as  regards  its  freedom 
from  tamiffhing  ftmcy  or  plated  goods, 
wiU  be  obliged  by  your  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  us  so  desirable  a  light 
before  the  ensuing  winter. 


«  Charlet  Smithy  Edward  M^CuHoch^ 
Robert  Morran^  Samuel  Dixon^ 
M.  Batfh^  John  Lawteet^  Jamet 
Morron^  fVUUam  Eltegoodj  E. 
Walth,  Pdrce  Brett^  E.  FUm» 
geraldy  John  Jackton^  Henry 
Thomat  DobbieJ^ 


Report  of  the  Bithop  of  KUdarCy  and 
Drt  Brooke  and  Penthndy  a  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Managert  of  the  DnbHn 
Lying'in*Hotpitaly  appAnted  to  exa» 
mine  the  Dnb^  Gat  Lightt^  and  to 
report 

Lying-in-Hotpitalj  9th  Aug.  1B2Z. 
Your' Committee,  &c  have  carefully 
examined  the  Gas  Lights  produced  bj  the 
Oil  and  Coal  Companies,  respectivdy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  both  kinds 
of  light  are  applicalJe  to  the  public 
streets ;  but  we  find  that  in  the  intensity 
of  light,  the  Oil  Gas  has  the  superiority  at 
least  of  three  to  one.  The  escape  of  Coal 
Gas  not  ignited  is  attended  with  a  very 
disagreeable  smeU;  but  that  of  the  Ofl 
is  little  or  nothing  unpleasant. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  OU  Gas  may 
be  safely  and  beneficiaUy  introduced  into 
any  rooms  or  passages  whatsoever ;  but 
we  are  aware  that  the  light  of  the  Coal 
Gas  is  not  so  free  from  noxious  eflluvia; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  if  any  light  by  Gas  shaU 
beused«in,  or  near  this  Hospital,  the  OU 
Gas  ought  to  have  the  prefeMce. 

Chaales  Kildabx. 

Wm.  Beooke. 

J.  Pehtlavo. 
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rWtdex's  LeiUrio  (he  EdUor  of  the  Ca^ 
kdtmian  Mercury. 

**  The  Oil  Gas  Company  of  Edinbiiiigfa« 
in  their  eagerness  to  occupy  the  market, 
having  drculated  industriously  a  paper 
Injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Coal  Gas 
Company,  the  Directors  of  this  estahlish* 
ment  found  themselves  reluctantly  com* 
pelled  to  publish  an  unvarnished  state- 
ment  of  the  focts  in  their  possession.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  two  months,  the  rival 
company  has  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
brought  forth  a  very  bulky  and  patched 
re|)ort,  which,  exeept  an  attempt  to  deny 
the  originaUty  and  accuracy  of  the  Pho- 
tometer invented  by  Professor  Leslie,  and 
employed  by  him  in  comparing  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  two  sorts  of  Gas, 
contains  nothing  new,  and  leaves  the 
main  question  exactly  where  it  stood. 
Instead  of  plunging  into  a  phflosophical 
dispute,  one  should  have  expected  that 
they  would  have  instituted  accurate  trials 
of  the  illumination  of  the  Gas  manofkc- 
tured  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  favourite  me- 
thod  of  shadows ;  but  if  any  such  expe- 
riments  have  been  yet  made,  we  must'con- 
elude  that  these  turned  out  unfavourably, 
else  the  Company  would  surely  not  have 
ftiiled  to  communicate  ^e  results.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  would  persuade  the 
public,  that  though  the  superior  illumi- 
nating power  of  Oil  Gas  above  Coal  Gas 
has  been  reduced,  by  successive  observers, 
ftom  4  to  3,  and  even  to  2,  these  various 
statements  are  not  discrepant,  ^  but  agree 
closdy  ;**  and  they  modestly  take  three 
to  be  the  just  proportion.  They  very 
prudently  pass  over  in  silence  the  recent 
and  careful  experiments  of  Dr  Fyfe,  who 
has  obtained,  both  by  a  comparison  of 
shadows,  and  by  the  relative  measure  of 
Olifiant  Gas,  almost  the  same  results  as 
Professor  Leslie  derived  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  That  those  experiments 
should  give  14  instead  of  2  or  2},  as- 
signed as  the  comparative  illumination 
of  the  two  kinds  of  Gas  by  the  trials  at 
Bristol— the  roost  correct  of  all  those  pre- 
viously made — may  be  fairiy  attributed 
to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Edinburgh 
Coal  Gas,  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  better  than  any  other,  except,  perhap?, 
that  of  Glasgow. 

*'  Not  content  with  depreciating  the  Pho- 
tometer of  Mr  Leslie,  the  report  labours, 
with  singular  consistency,  to  convey  a 
pretty  intelligible  hint,  that  the  Profes- 
sor*s  judgment  was  biassed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  holding  some  shares  in 
the  stock  of  the  Coal  Gas  Company.  Such 
Insinuations  savour  more  of  the  spirit  of 
petty  traders,  than  becomes  the  high  cha- 


raeter  maintained  by  several  of  the  rival 
Directors. 

^  To  set  the  public  r^t,  tberefive,  they 
have  employed  two  young  chemists,  not 
proprietors  of  the  Coal  Gas  Company,  and 
have  joined  with  them,  as  a  sort  of  cham- 
pion, the  ^celebrated**  Dr  Brewster, 
who,  though  a  proprietor  of  that  Coo»- 
pany,  comes  forward  to  bear  his  testimo- 
ny, it  would  seem,  out  of  pore  zeal  for 
the  dissemination  of  truth.  Though  be 
brings  up  the  rear,  I  shall  honour  his 
communication  with  the  first  notice,  and 
examine  in  their  order  the  series  of  ajdio- 
risms  in  which  it  is  contained. 

*«  ItUt  Dr  Brewster  displays  the  extent 
of  his  research,  by  acquainting  the  poUic 
with  a  fiftct  which  none  of  the  learned  of 
the  present  age  had  ever  surmised^  that 
the  Photometer  Invented  by  Professor 
Leslie  was  really  discovered  before  the 
year  1760,  by  Lambert,  (a  Fremeh^  and 
not  a  Prussian  philosopher,  as  Dr  B., 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  asserts,)  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  Pkotomeiria.  Dr 
B.  may  deem  himself  Angularly  fortunate, 
if  ever  he  met  with  that  ingenioas  work, 
which  is  80  extremely  rare,  that  Dr  Priest, 
ly,  at  the  end  of  his  Histoiy  of  I4gfat  and 
Colours,  printed  in  1772,  declares  that  be 
could  not,  by  bis  active  corTespondcoce, 
procure  it,  and  of  which  no  copy  is  known 
to  exist  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  except 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
So  concise  and  acute  a  writer  as  Lambert 
must  have  taken  very  needless  trouble, 
if,  as  here  i^eged,  after  proposing  the 
Thermometric  Photometer,  he  immediate- 
ly  rejected  it  as  useless.  But  how  could 
that  philosopher  describe  an  Instrument 
which  depends  essentially  on  a  fine  appli- 
cation of  the  Difl^rentiai  Thermooieter, 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  ?  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  penetration  of  Dr  B.  to  explain 
this  small  difficulty. 

^^  2^,  Dr  B.  says  that  the  Photometer  is 
^entirely  useless  ih  practice,**  because 
it  does  not  indicate  the  light  of  the  moon, 
*•*  though  condensed  many  hundred  tiikies*' 
by  powerful  lenses  or  mirrors.  Dr  B. 
can  possibly  tell  the  name  of  the  fortu- 
nate man  who  possessed  those  extraAfedi- 
nary  glasses,  and  applied  them  to  such  a 
delkate  experiment.  The  Photometer 
was  designed  to  measure  the  IllumhMtioa 
of  the  sun,  of  the  sky,  or  that  of  artificial 
lights  which  bear  a  sensible  proportfon  to 
those  standards ;  It  Is  not  fitted  to  mdi- 
cate,  immediately^  the  faint  glimmer  of 
the  moon,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  its 
scale  could  not  be  divided  into  three  humd" 
red  thoueand  visible  parts.  No  method, 
indeed.  Is  likely  to  be  ever  devised  for  tha 
direct  comparison  of  lights  so  extremdy 
diflRvent  in  their  intensHlcs. 
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«' S<7,  Dr  B.  foroun  the  pOUic  with  Ml 
yrenaon  of  the  theory  of  the  Pbotometer, 
wherein,  tm  far  as  it  appears  intelligible, 
he  confounds  the  heat  discharged  Arom 
a  burning  bodj  with  the  light  which  ac« 
companies  it,  and  which,  on  being  ab> 
sorbed  hy  the  intervention  of  an  opaque 
substance,  causes  proportional  heat. 
Whatever  hypothesis  we  embrace,  mere 
heat  cannot  affect  the  Photometer,  since 
it  has  the  same  action  on  clear  as  on  blaclc 
glass.  But  to  dispel  any  lurking  objec- 
tion on  this  head,  it  will  be  quite  conclu- 
sive to  mention,  that  the  instrument  marks 
very  nearly  the  same  impressions  when 
its  ball  is  gilt  with  thick  gold  leaf. 

^  Uh^  Dr  B.  kindly  informs  us  that 
philosophers  consider  the  Photometer  as  of 
no  utility,  and  have  not  employed  it  in 
their  researches.  But  the  public  is  not 
•ware  how  very  few  original  experimen- 
tors  exisL  Men  of  science  are  generally 
satisfied  with  talking  about  the  discove- 
ries or  speculations  of  others,— they  are 
often  unable  or  unwilling  to  defhiy  the 
expeoce  of  procuring  new  instruments,— 
they  want  sufficient  leisure  to  apply  them, 
—and  they  are  averse  to  submit  to  the 
training  necessary  for  acquiring  habits  of 
expertneas.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
individuals  in  this  country  are  known  to 
have  repeated  8hr  Wm.  Herschall^s  ex- 
periments on  the  Solar  Spectrum.  Though 
the  Mercurial  Thermometer  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  Fahrenheit,  it  remained 
forty  years  in  the  hands  of  physicians. 
A  still  longer  time  elapsed  before  Had- 
]ey*s  Quadrant  was  generally  adopted  by 
mariners.  But  a  very  considerable  num« 
ber  of  the  Photometers  have  been  dis- 
posed of;  the  demand  for  the  instrument 
has  always  been  increasing;  and  some 
eminent  philosophers,  particularly  on  the 
continent,  are  at  this  moment  directing 
it  to  their  inquiries. 

6tkt  Dr  B.  is  not  slow  to  acquaint  us, 
thM  the  Ute  Sir  William  Henchell  had 
tried  to  use  the  Photometer,  but  without 
sucoess.  The  good  feelings  with  which 
he  drags  that  respected  name  into  the 
ooiitro<veriy  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance.  However  eminent  as  an 
astronomical  observer.  Sir  William  was 
never  distinguished  by  his  precision  and 
mathematical  accuracy,  as  an  experimen- 
ter. In  this  instance  he  had  strong  pre- 
possessions, that  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  foilnre. 

6M,  Dr  B.  next  gravely  tells  us,  «*  that 
Coal  Gas  being  known  to  give  out  a  much 
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greater  quantity  of  heat  during  its  com- 
bustion than  Oil  Gas,  (a  foct  which  is  not 
conceded*,)  any  person  could  have/)f«loli 
that  the  Thermometrical  Photometer 
would  ascribe  (as  he  happily  expresses  it)  a 
much  greater  illuminating  power  to  that 
Gas  than  belongs  to  it.*'  But  amidst  all 
this  jumble  of  ideas,  it  is  worse  than  ig- 
norance to  make  such  an  assertion.  The 
Edinburgh  public  is  already  pretty  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  predic- 
tions of  the  sagacious  Doctor ;  nor  have 
they  forgotten  his  extades  about  the  per- 
petual motion,  his  attempts  to  deny  the 
originality  of  artificial  congelation,  his 
threats  of  exposing  the  practises  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  his  rapturous  encomiums 
on  Perkin*s  Generator,  and  his  more  re- 
cent admiration  of  Brown's  pneumatic 
engine. 

Dr  B.'8  two  ooadjutors  shall  be  dis- 
missed with  fewer  words.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  those  untried  experi- 
mentors,  before  they  ventured  to  use  such 
confident  language,  would  have  eodea* 
voured  to  make  themselves  acqnafaited 
with  the  sutgect  of  light  and  heat,  would 
have  provided  a  Photometer  of  the  best 
construction,  and  learned  the  art  of  ob- 
serving with  it.  But  all  these  requisites 
they  have  presumptuously  neglected. 

The  Photometer,  and  other  similar  in- 
struments invented  by  Professor  Leslie, 
however  simple  in  theory,  are  yet  of  nice 
and  difficult  execution.  None  of  our  princi- 
pal artists  have  attempted  to  manufac- 
ture them ;  but  wretched  imitations  of 
them,  made  and  vended  in  London 
by  inferior  workmen,  having  threatened 
to  bring  the  originals  into  discredit,  Mr 
Leslie  thought  it  advisable  to  take  the  bu- 
siness into  his  own  hands.  Of  late  years, 
he  has  therefore  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  leisure  to  the  construction  and  adapta- 
tion of  these  instruments,  which  have  ge- 
nerally been  sent  up  to  London  for  nle 
to  Mr  Gary,  optidan,  and  a  few  delivered 
occasionally  to  Mr  Adie  of  Edinburgh* 
The  young  chemists,  it  seems,  declined 
applying  in  the  legitimate  channels,  but 
contrived  to  obtain  a  clumsy  and  ilUpro* 
portioned  instrument  from  the  glass- 
blower  who  works  for  Mr  Leslie.  The 
intelligence  with  which  they  managed  this 
substitute  for  a  Photometer  was  quits 
suited  to  its  rudeness. 

They  begin  with  saying,  that  the  in- 
strument was  not  suffldently  delicate,  be- 
cause it  is  not  affected  by  the  light  of 
four  wax  candles  at  the  distance  of  a  fow 


*  This  is  another  of  those  random  assertions  so  confidently  repeated.  From  re- 
cent and  accurate  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  quantities  of  heat  prqjected  du- 
ring inflammation  from  Coal  and  Oil  Gas  are,  under  like  dicumstancesy  very  neariy 
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l^et.  But  if  tbey  had  formed  any  correct 
conceptions  of  the  possible  extent  of  the 
atieniiation  of  light,  they  might  have  in- 
foned,  that  an  instrument  calcuUtcd  to 
measim  the  intense  illumination  of  day 
was  never  designed  to  measure  directly 
any  lighu  several  hundred  times  feebler. 
Could  such  subdivisions  of  the  scale  in- 
deed have  been  at  all  perceptible?  Nor 
does  this  constitute  any  real  objection 
to  its  measuring  the  power  of  aitificial 
lights;  for  why  capriciously  diminish 
their  action,  by  removing  them  to  a  dis- 
tance? Tliis  appears  just  about  as  reason- 
able as  it  would  be  to  estimate  the  breadth 
of  a  hair  by  the  application  of  a  common 
foot-ruki 

They  nc»t  allege,  that  the  Photometer, 
at  twice  the  distance,  marks  the  illumi- 
nating  power  as  reduced  to  one  half,  in- 
■tead  of  a  fourth.  But  as  this  assertion 
is  contradicted  by  the  most  precise  ex- 
periments, it  only  affbrds  a  tolerable  speci- 
men of  thdr  modesty  and  skill. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  they  boldly  ad- 
vance,  that  the  Photometer  is  powerfully 
ailbcted  by  heat ;  which,  they  are  pleased 
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to'say,  is  easily  proved  bj  placing  before 
it  a  ball  of  heated  iron,  or  even  a  vessel 
•of  boiling  water.  This  experiment  they 
do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  triedf 
and  it  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  a  body 
of  the  most  accurate  observations.  The 
Photometer  is  not  in  the  least  affected 
when  held  before  a  heated  stove. 

Of  course,  they  lay  great  strew  on  the 
experiments  of  Lairoche ;  but  if  there 
were  room  for  discussing  the  sabject,  it 
might  be  shewn,  that  the  inferences  drawn 
by  that  chemist  are  fallacious,  and  that 
the  facts  themselves  could  be  all  recon- 
ciled to  the  general  principles  of  Mr 
Leslie.  But  even  admitting  these  con- 
elusions,  tliey  would  not  invalidate  the 
theory  of  the  Photometer.  It  vras  not 
fh>m  any  anxiety  on  that  bead  that  he 
sought  to  exclude  the  irregular  action  of 
heat ;  he  was  onlyso  lidtous,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  precision,  to  have  both 
balls  of  the  instrument  indoeed  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  uniform  temperature. 

VnrDKx. 


EdMmrgh,  Oct  20, 1824^ 


(To  be  continued. J 
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SuU  ettreme  ofiooDte,  a  Tender  tteti 

GU  animalie^  le  piante,  e  i  oampi*  e  roodew— Psrtoi. 


Slow  came  the  mom,  on  steps  of  night. 
And  brought  with  it  a  glimmering  light. 
Which,  blended  with  the  morning's  chill. 
Came  gust  by  gust  from  off  the  hill, 
And  made  me  shiver  as  I  passM, 
Though  husb*d  was  every  breeze  and  blast : 
This  paly  light  had  scarce  the  pow'r 
To  cast  a  shade  from  tree  or  flow'r, 
But  show'd  the  shapless  mists  that  rose 
Like  gloomy  dreams  which  haunt  repose. 
And  haste  to  leave  some  wretch's  bed. 
Where  all  night  long  their  pall  was  spread: 
The  larger  stars  yet  shone  on  high, 
The  gUMdians  of  the  placid  sky  ; 
Like  centinels  they  kept  their  post 
Upon  the  hidden  heav'nly  host. 
Till  one  by  one  they  died  away, 
Extinguished  by  a  dazzling  ray 
Which  beam'd  from  the  bright  sun  below, 
Who  o'er  him  cast  a  crimson  glow; 
Encreasing,  till  the  east  became 
Like  to  a  furnace  of  red  flame. 
A  moment  pass'd, — ^lo  !  there  the  sun 
Now  pours  his  beams  the  world  upon  ; 
And  through  yon  crimson  curtain  drawn 
Appears  the  bridegroom  of  the  dawn, 
O'er  whom  one  lovely  star  did  blaze, 
Nor  lost  his  lustre  'mid  his  rays. 


But  sparkled  like  a  heavenly  gem 
That  deck'd  the  solar  diadem. 
Now  see  how  in  the  distant  west 
The  waning  moon  doth  calmly  rest, 
And  floats  upon  the  cloudless  blue 
A  spectre  bark  of  goklcn  hue. 
Wherein  the  fairies  sail  away. 
Whene'er  they  feel  the  breath  of  day  ? 
And  leave,  where  they  at  night  had  been, 
Their  dance  upon  the  moorlands  green : 
The  glorious  day  was  now  awake— 
The  little  birds  their  nests  forsake— 
And  thousands, perch'd  the  boughaanMOg, 
Chanted  their  fuU.beak'd  matin-aong  $ 
Whilst  now  and  then  a  gentle  breeae 
Would  stir  and  play  among  the  trees ; 
And  next,  at  times,  would  softly  creep, 
As  if  to  wake  the  leaves  from  sleep ; 
And  as  they,  startling,  rustled  all. 
The  glittering  dew-drops  off  woold  lUD  ; 
Which  coming  in  a  mhnic  showV, 
Again  reftesli'd  each  plant  and  flow'r 
Which  blooms  beneath  lulia'a  sky. 
Where  nought  but  beauty  meets  the  eye; 
That  land  of  music,  love,  and  Ught, 
Whose  firmament  is  ever  bright  ; 
Where  all  that's  lovely  draws  iu  birth. 
In  that  fafr  Paradise  of  earth.  A< 
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An  English  translation  of  M.  Molien's 
Voyage  dans  la  Ripublique  de  Colombia^ 
in  1822-S,  is,  we  understand,  in  some 
Ibrwafdness. 

A  Collection  of  the  MS.  Remains,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas. 
Wolfe,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication,  by  his  College 
Companion,  Mr  G.  Downes. 

In  the  press.  Progressive  Lessons,  or, 
Harry  and  Lucy  concluded,  by  Maria 
Edgeworth. 

Alaric  A.  Watts,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
in  one  thick  vol.  8va,  closely  printed,  a 
compilation,  to  be  called  the  Poetical  Al. 
bum;  or,  Register  of  Modern  Fugitive 
Poetry,  original  and  select. 

L.  K.  L.  the  fair  authoress  of  the  Im- 
provisatrice,  has  in  the  press  the  Trou- 
badour, the  Spanish  Maiden,  and  other 
Poems. 

A  new  Edition  of  Grey*s  Memoria 
Tecfanica  is  printing  at  Oxford. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  be  published,  an  Estimate  of  the 
true  Value  of  Vaccination,  as  a  Security 
against  the  Small  Pox.  By  T.  M.  Greenhow. 

The  Mechanic*s  Encyclopaedia ;  or  Ge- 
neral Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Practical  Science.  In  8  vols,  post 
8vo.,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

Encyclopedia  for  Youth :  or,  a  Sum- 
mary of  General  Literature,  Arts,  and 
Sciences.  In  4  vols,  post  8va  with  En- 
gravings, executed  on  StceL 

Part  III.  of  Bibliotheca  Gloucestren- 
sis  will  soon  appear ;  the  Editor,  having 
obtained  much  additional  information  of 
▼alue,  has  delayed  the  publication  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  The  work  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  next  spring. 

Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  with 
two  Discourses  on  interesting  and  import- 
ant subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Luke  Brooker, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  Vicar  of  Dudley. 

A  Voice  from  India,  in  answer  to  the 
Reformers  of  England.  By  Captain  See- 
ly.  Author  of  the  '*  Wonders  of  Flora,'* 
Acftc. 

The  Good  Nurse;  or.  Hints  for  the 
Irfanagement  of  the  Sick  and  Lying-in- 
Chamber,  and  the  Nursery.  By  a  Lady. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Mrs  Pris- 
cUla  Wakefield.     1  voU  ISmo. 

An  Original  System  of  Cookery  and 
Confectionary,  comprising  the  varieties 
of  English  and  Foreign  Practice,  found- 
ed on  more  than  thirty  years*  practical 
experience  in  Cunilies  of  the  first  distinc- 
VOL.  xy. 


tion.     By  Conrade  Cooke.     12mo.  with 
numerous  illustrative  Engravings. 

The  Writer's  Clerk ;  or,  the  Humours 
of  the  Scottish  Metropolis.     3  vols. 

A  Volume  of  Poems.  By  Mr  D.  L. 
Richardson,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay.  By  Robert 
Southey,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c.  1  voL  IJmo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine ;  His- 
torical.  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By 
John  Farey,  junior,  Engineer.  With  il- 
lustrative Plates  and  Cuts.     I  vol.  ito. 

A  Voyage  performed  in  the  years  1822- 
23-24;  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  Antarctic  Sea  to  the  74th  Degree  of 
Latitude :  and  a  Visit  to  Terra  del  Fue- 
go,  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  In- 
habitants. By  James  Weddell,  Esq.  1 
vol,  8vo. 

Mr  Field  Hate  Chief  Justice  of  New 
South  Wales,)  is  about  to  publish  a  small 
Collection  of  Geographical  Papers,  by 
various  hands,  respecting  that  Colony. 

The  Natural  and  ArUficial  Wonders  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith,  Au- 
thor of  the  '^  Grammar  of  British  Geo- 
graphy."    3  vols. 

Domestic  Duties;  or,  Instructions  to 
Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Household,  and  the  Regu- 
lations of  their  conduct  in  the  various 
Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By 
Mrs  Frances  Parkes.    One  voL  post  Svo. 

Fireside  Scenes.  By  the  author  of 
Bachelor  and  Married  Men,  &c.  &c  3 
vols.  12mo. 

A  Compendium  of  Medical  Theory 
and  Practice,  founded  on  Dr  Cullen's  No- 
sology, which  will  be  given  as  a  Tcxt- 
Book,  and  a  Translation  annexed.  By 
D.  (In wins,  M.  D.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  pub- 
lished by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety of  London.  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  I., 
with  Plates. 

Muscologia  Britannica ;  containing  the 
Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  described ;  with 
Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Character  of  the 
Genera  and  Species.  By  William  Jack- 
son Hooker,  P.  R.  S.,  A.  S.  L,,  &c,  and 
Thomas  Taylor,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  and 
F.  L.S.,  &c    Svo.  with  Plates. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  voL 
post  8vo.,  Wanderings  in  Wales,  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  Welsh  Manners  and 
Customs,  by  the  author  of  "  Nug«  Cam* 
bric«." 
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In  the  pren,  $€Comd  nriet  of  ^  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Character  and 
Scenery.**  By  Cincinnatus  Caledonins. 
Author  of  **  Is  it  crime  to  tell  the  truth  ?** 
Ac. 

Vohiines  ITUrd  and  Fourth  of  an  Ety« 
mologlcal  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, in  which  the  words  are  explained 
in  their  diflfbrent  Senses,  and  deduced 
from  the  originals.  By  John  Jamieson, 
D.D.,  (dedicated  ,by  permission  to  liis 
Majesty.) 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Dr  Baillie^  with  an  account  of  his 


Life,  collected  from  the  moat  sathaotie 
sources,  will  speedily  be  pabKsbed  bf 
Mr  Wardrop. 

The  Edinburgh  Commercial  and  Jmi- 
dical  Remembrancer  for  18t5.  Contain, 
ing  lisu  of  the  Courto  of  Law,  Jnstioea 
of  the  Peace,  Banks,  Bankers,  and  their 
Agents,  Messengers  at  Arma,  Stamp 
Duties,  Public  Offices,  arrival  and  depv- 
ture  of  Coaches,  with  other  uteful  liata, 
and  a  diary. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  or  Uniw* 
sal  Soots  and  Imperial  Register  for  1825, 
being  the  first  after  leap  year  ;  contain- 
ing  a  Correct  Calendar  on  an  improved 
Scheme. 
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LONDON. 

AORICVLTITBE. 

Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis;  or, 
an  Account  of  the  Results  of  various  Ex- 
periments on  the  Produce  and  Fattening 
Properties  of  different  Grasses,  and  other 
Plants,  used  as  the  Food  of  the  more  valu- 
able domestic  Animals ;  instituted  by 
John  Duke  of  Bedford.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix,  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ftrent  Grasses  best  adapted  for  the  Manu- 
-fhcture  of  Leghorn  Bonnets,  &c  By  G. 
Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  P.H.S.  Royal  Svo.  62 
Engravings.  £. In  10s.  plain,  i!.2u2s.  co- 
loured. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management 
and  Improvement  of  Grass-Land,  as  fkr  as 
relates  to  Irrigation,  Winter.flooding,  and 
Drainage ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Land-own- 
crs,  ftc,  of  the  County  of  Essex.     By 

C.  C.  Western,  Esq.,  M.P.     8vo. 

AKTIQUITnSS. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Pa- 
rish and  Palace  of  Lambeth.      By  J. 
Allan.     4to.  and  8va 

EDUCATIOK. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History,  Laws,  and 
Religion  of  Greece,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Young  Persons.  By  J.  Stackhouse, 
Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Sodety  of  Liverpool,  Author  of  *'  Lec- 
tures on  the  Ancient  Remains  of  Britain,** 
and  other  works.     12mo.    46.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Exercises  of  Wan08trocht*s 
Latin  Grammar.  By  A.  Kennedy.  12mo. 
fa.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Spanish  Language,  and 
Conversation;  containing  Idioms  and 
Expressions  on  a  variety  of  Subjects,  with 
an  Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Grammar ; 
the  whole  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  speedy 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Language,  and 
pwticulariy  adapted  for  TraveUers.     By 

D.  B.  Ddara.    18mo.    2s.  6d.  boards. 


Education  at  Home.     12mo.     im. 

An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Rules  of 
English  Grammar,  and  to  explain  the 
Nature  and  Uses  of  the  several  Partides. 
12mo.     3s.  boards. 

Bonnycastle*s  Introduction  to  Al^gfara. 
Thirteenth  Edition.     12mo.    4a.  bound. 

Synoptic  Tables  of  the  Spaaisb  Gram- 
mar,  and  of  all  the  difficulties  wbidi  the 
Spanish  Language  can  present.  By  M. 
Fernandez.  3s.  on  sheet-— 4s.  6d.  in  case. 

The  Theory  of  Composition  ;  with  ex- 
amples in  Latin,  Prose  and  Vene,  freely 
translated  into  English :  for  the  Assist- 
ance of  Youth.  By  B.  Bumside,  A.Bf. 
12mo.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

Universal  Stenc^graphy ;  or,  a  New, 
Easy,  and  Practical  System  of  SborU 
'  hand,  whereby  a  person  may  acquire  tha 
method  of  correctly  reporting  Debates, 
Lectures,  and  Sermons.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Tuition.  By  Wil- 
liam Harding,  Teacher  of  the  Art.  Il- 
lustrated with  five  elegant  Engravings. 
Second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
with  a  New  Alphabet.  By  the  late' emi- 
nent W.  BhOr,  Esq.  M.  A.  (now  first  pub- 
lished fh>m  his  Manuscripts.)  12mo.  9b. 

Stackhouse*s  History  of  Greece.  Ittonk 
48.  6d. 

riKC  ARTS. 

British  Galleries  of  Art ;  beliig  a  Se. 
ries  of  Descriptive  and  Critical  NotioeB  of 
the  principal  Works  of  Art,  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  now  existing  in  England : 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  diAnnt 
pnUic  and  private  GaUeries  in  which  they 
are  to  ba  found. 

esoomAPHT. 

Colombia  ;  its  present  state,  in  respect 
of  Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  Populal^on, 
Government,  Commerce,  Revenue^  Ma- 
nufactures, Arts,  Literature,  Manners, 
Education,  and  inducements  to  Bmigra- 
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lion  ;  with  an  origUial  Map  and  Itinenu 
ries^  partly  Arom  Spanish  survej'S,  pertly 
from  actual  observation.  By  CoL  Francis 
Hall,  Author  of  ^^  Letters  from  France,** 
&C.     8vo.     7s. 

Geography  Illustrated  on  a  Popular 
Plan,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  young 
persons.  With  thirty.five  engravings, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  A  new  edi- 
tion.    12mo. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  Roman  Literature,  from  the 
earliest  period,  to  the  Augustan  Age.  By 
John  Dunlop,  Esiq.,  Author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Fiction.  The  second  edition.  In 
2  vols.     8vo.     j£.lHllu6d.  boards. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Fruit-Grower's  Instructor ;  or,  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Fruit-Trees,  from 
the  Nursery  to  Maturity,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion and  Enumeration  of  all  the  best 
Fruits  now  in  cultivation.  By  G.  Bliss, 
Gardener.     8vo.    6s. 

Pomarium  Brittanicum;  or,  an  His- 
torical and  Botanical  Account  of  Fruits 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  By  H.  Phil- 
lips,  F.  A.  A.  Thh-d  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LAW,   COVTBTAyCIKO,    &C. 

A  Selection  of  Precedents  from  the 
best  Modem  Manuscript  Collections  and 
Drafts  df  Actual  Practice:  with  general 
Conmion  Forms  and  Variations,  adapted 
to  all  the  circtmistancetf  usually  occurring; 
forming  a  System  of  Conveyancing :  with 
DisKTtations  and  Practical  Notes.  By 
W.  M.  Blythewood,  Esq.  of  Lincoln^ 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.    3  vols.    £.S»6s. 

An  Abatract  to  the  Acts  rdative  to 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  passed  in  5  Geo. 
IV. ;  forming  a  Supplement  to  the  Laws 
and  Duties  of  the  Customs  and  Excise. 
By  Robert  Ellis,  of  the  Long  Room, 
Custom- House.    8vo.    Ss.  6d.  sewed. 

MEDICIITE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astlej  Coopet, 
Bart  F.  R.  8.  on  the  Principle  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery ;  with  addttiopal  notes 
and  casea.  By  Frederick  T^rdl,  Esq. 
1  voL  Svo.     lOs.  6d.  boards. 

QAcial  Report  on  the  Fever  which  ap- 
peared on  board  H.  M.  S.  Bann,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  amongst  the  detach- 
■sent  of  Royal  Marinea,  fenning  the  Ga- 
riaon  of  the  Island  of  Aecensioa,  in  the 
year  102S     By  William  Bennet,  M.  D. 

The  London  Dispensatory.  By  An- 
thony Todd  Thompson,  P.  L.  &  Inooe 
large  yoL  Svo.  (revised  and  aUtered  m^ 
coniing  to  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
and  Edinbur^  Pharmacopseias,)  the  4th 
edition.    15s.  boards. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hsnnorrhoids, 
or  Piles,  Strictmea,  and  other  important 
-  Diaeases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anns.  By 
George  Calvert.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 


MI8CBLLAVEOU8. 

Greece  in  18?3  and  1824;  being  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  and  Documents  on  the 
Greek  Revolution,  written  during  a  visit 
to  that  country.  By  the  Hon.  CoL.  Lei- 
cester Stanhope.  Illustrate^  iiith  seve- 
ral curious  Fac-stmiles.  To  which  is 
added,  ''  The  Life  of  MusUpha  AIL*' 
Svo.    13s. 

An  Account  of  the  C61ony  of  Van 
Dieman*s  Land ;  principally  designed  flar 
the  use  of  Emigrants.  By  Edward  Carr. 
12mo.     5s. 

Remarkable  events  in  the  History  of 
Man ;  consisting  of  the  Narrative  of 
Three  Hundred  of  the  most  interesting 
Adventures,  &c.  Slc.  By  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Watts,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Welby,  Hants. 
Embellished  with  coloured  Engravhigs* 
10s.  6d. 

Views  on  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  and 
Holland;  from  Drawings  by  Captain 
Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  F.  R.  8. 

An  Essay  on  Instinct,  and  its  Physical 
and  Moral  Relations.  By  T.  Hancock, 
M.  D.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  Quotations. 
Part  HI.,  containing  Quotations.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Moses  ;  being  a  contl« 
noation  of  Scripture  Stories.  New  edi- 
tion.    Royal  18mo.     Ss.  6d. 

The  Encyclopeedia  MetropoUtana.  Part 
XIII. 

The  Zoological  Journal,  to  be  conti- 
nued Quarterly;  conducted  by  Thomae 
Bell,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. ;  John  George  Chil- 
dren, Esq.  F.  R.  and  L.  S. ;  James  De 
Earl  Sowerby,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. ;  and  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  F.  L.  S.     No.  IIL     10s. 

Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Con* 
versations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
Saint  Helena.  By  the  Count  De  Las 
Cases.    A  new  edition.     In  4  vols.    Svo. 

Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sdencea, 
Vol.  I.,  containing  a  correct  Account  of 
several  hundred  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  Inventions,  Discoveries, 
and  Processes.  Illustrated  with  upwards 
of  one  hundred  Engravings.  Sva  6s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  intended  Restoration 
of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as  the  Na- 
tional Monument  of  Scotland.  8vo.  9e» 
boards. 

The  Contribntkms  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  perio- 
dical Work ;  with  some  Pieces  not  be- 
fore published.  By  the  late  Jane  Taylor. 
2  vols.  ISmo.    98.  boards. 

Reports  on  Friendly   Societies.    Svo. 

ei. 

IIlustfatkHia,  Critkid,  Historical,  Bio. 
graphkal,  and  MisoeUaneons,  of  Novate 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley.  By  the  Rev. 
Rkhaid  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Clial- 
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field,  watt.  9  volt.  ISino.  £.1  h  8«. 
boards. 

Illustrations  to  Wiffln^s  Tassa  Part 
I.     Sra     £.lt.l8. 

The  Gast-India  Military  Calendar,  (Part 
the  First  and  Part  the  Second,)  contain- 
ing, the  Services  of  General  and  Field 
Officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  By  the 
Editor  of  the  Royal  Military  Calendar,  in 
2  large  4ko.  vols.  Price  £.5  extra  boards, 
£.tiii08.  each  Part 

Smith's  Letter  to  the  Magistrates  of 
York.     8va     Is. 

A.  Discourse  of  the  Comparative  Me- 
rits of  Scott  and  Byron,  as  writers  of  Poe- 
try.    6vo.     Ss.  stitched. 

Elegant  Extracts ;  or,  Useftil  and  En- 
tertaining Passages  in  Prose.  A  new 
edition.     Royal  Svo.     1^ 

Meditations  on  Advancing  Years  and 
Old  Age.     Itaa   3s.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man  ;  with  Observations  on  their  Culti- 
vation, adapted  to  the  present  State  of 
this  Country.  Read  in  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  20th 
Nov.  1818.  Fourth  edition^  Svo.  6s. 
stitched. 

Dryden*8  Virgil.  A  new  edition. 
24mo.     4fi.  boards. 

Elegant  Extracts ;  or,  Usefttl  and  En- 
tertaining Pieces  of  Poedy.  A  new  edi- 
tion.   Royal  8vo.     158. 

KOVELS  AITB  ROMilKCES. 

James  Forbes  ;  a  Tale,  crown  8vo.    Ts. 

The  Two  Mothers,  or  Memoirs  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  the  author  of  '^  Eur- 
ma  and  her  Nurse,"  **  Margaret  Whyte,** 
Ac.  &c    8va     58. 

Saragossa;  or,  The  Houses  of  Castillo 
and  De  Amo :  a  Romance.  By  E.  A. 
Archer.     4  vols.     12ma     £.Iti6& 

Tales  of  Modern  Days.  By  Elizabeth 
Barber,  Author  of ''  Dangerous  Errors,** 
and  *'  Influence  ami  Example.**  12mo. 
6s. 

The  Mirven  Family;  or.  Christian 
Principle  developed  in  Early  Life ;  hand- 
somely printed  in  ISmo.     6s. 

POLITICS. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Po- 
litical Economy;  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.     Svo.     5s. 

THEOLOOT. 

Four  Editions  of  the  New  Testaments, 
beautifully  {ninted  of  the  podcet  size :— . 
I.  Greek,  with  the  English  on  opposite 
pages.  II.  Greek,  with  the  Latin  oppo- 
site.  III.  Latin,  with  the  English  oppo- 
site. IV.  French,  with  the  En^^  op- 
posite. 
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A  Manual  for  the  Sick  ;  cootaiokig 
Prayers  and  a  Selection  of  Psatans  ;  ar- 
ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render 
the  reading  of  them  to  tlio  Sick  more 
convenient  and  advantageous;.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Huntingfo^  A.  BC  ISmo. 
28.  6d. 

Family  Conversations  on  the  Bviden- 
oes  and  Discoveries  of  Revdation.  ISoiou 
3s.  bound. 

Lectures  on  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  with 
two  Discourses  on  interesting  and  import- 
ant subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Sirke  Booker^ 
Vicar  of  Ehidley,  &c.     ISmo. 

Familiar  Illustrations  6f  the  Prindpsl 
Evidences,  and  Design  of  Christianity. 
By  Maria  Hack.     18ma  *38.  boards 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  ;  with  a  brief  Sketdi  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D., 
Fellow  of  Queen*8  College,  Oxford.  Se- 
cond edition,  with  a  Portrait.  So.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Duty  of  Family  Prayer;  a  Ser- 
mon. By  C  J.  Blomfield,  D.  D.  (now 
Bishop  of  Chester,)  Rector  of  Su  Bo- 
tolph*s,  Bishopsgate.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Prayer.  By  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  18mo.  Isu  6d.; 
and  on  fine  paper,  3s. 


EDINBURGH. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXXXL 

68. 

Farmer*s  Magazine,  No.  C   31s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joomal, 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson,  No. 
XXIII.,  with  eight  Engravings.     Ts.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Suigical  Jom- 
nal,  Na  LXXXIL,  being  the  fiAh  num- 
ber of  an  improved  Series.     68. 

A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Edin- 
buigh,  on  Joint  Stock  Companies.    6d. 

Saint  Baldred  of  the  Bass,  a  Pictish  Le- 
gend ;  the  Si^ge  of  Berwick,  a  Tragedy ; 
with  other  Poems  and  Ballads  founded 
on  the  local  Traditions  of  East  Lothian 
and  Berwickshire.  By  James  MiUar. 
12s. 

Instructions  to  Mothers  and  Nones, 
on  the  management  of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease;  comprehending  directiona 
for  regulating  their  diet,  dress,  exercise, 
and  medicine,  with  a  variety  of  prescrip- 
tions adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Nuraexy, 
and  an  Index  of  Medical  Tenns.  By 
James  Kennedy,  M.D.     12mow    7a. 

The  Edinburgh  Rules  fbr  Measurii^ 
Artificers*  Work,  with  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Leslie.    5s. 

Remarks  on  Insterlitial  Abaorption  of 
the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Booeb  By  Ben- 
jamin BelL 


1634.;] 


Regiiier^^^Forei^n  TnUlliffence. 


Elements  of  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  in  its  sound  state,  with  Remarks  on 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery.  By 
Alexander  Monro,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E.,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Engravings.     jC  1  n  18s. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  striking 
Scenes  occasioned  by  the  late  dreadAil 
Conflagrations  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
drawn  on  the  spot,  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Suiftrers  by  the  fire.  7s.  6d. 

Bichat's  General  Anatomy,  applied  to 
Physiology,  and  the  practice  of  Medicine; 
translated  from  the  best  Prench  edition. 
By  Constant  Coflyn.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Greorge  Calvert,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     2  vols.  6vo. 

£.1.168. 

A  complete  Series  of  Anatomical  Ques- 
tions, with  Answers.  The  Answers  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  an  Elementary  Sys- 
tem of  Anatomy,  and  intended  as  pre- 
paratory to  examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  which  are  annex- 
ed. Tables  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Ar- 
teries. Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  foolscap 
Svo.     12s. 

The  Phrenological 'Journal  and  Mis- 
cellany, No.  V.     4s. 

An  Account  of  the  destructive  Pire  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  and  17th  No- 
▼ember  1624,  with  Notices  of  the  most 
remarkable  Pires  which  have  occurred 
there  since  the  year  1385.  By  Robert 
Chambers,  Editor  of  *«  the  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh.**     Is. 

The  Hand  of  God  in  Public  Calamities; 
a  Sermon  preached  November  21  st,  on 
occasion  of  the  Great  Pire  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.     By  James  Peddie,  D.D. 

Dunallan  ;  or  Know  what  you  Judge, 
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a  Story.  By  the  Author  of  <•  the  Deci- 
sion,** '*  Pathcr  Clement,**  ftc  3  vols. 
12mo.    18s. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  the  manner  of 
Studying  and  Teaching  in  Scotland  :  or 
a  Guide  to  Students  at  the  University, 
to  Parish  Schoolmasters,  and  Pamily 
Tutors.  By  William  Mestin,  A.  M. 
Translator  of  St  Pierre*s  Harmonies  of 
Nature,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Pro- 
testant Academy  at  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
12mo.   5s. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Memoirs,  or 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  Elizabeth  West, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  dreadAU 
Conflagration  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1700,  with  some  very 
suitable  reflections  upon  it 

On  Cholera,  more  especially  as  it  bas 
occurred  during  late  years  in  British 
India.  A  Letter  to  Sir  James  MH^- 
gor,  M.D.  Oirector-General  of  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  the  Army,  &c  By 
Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh. 
8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
respecting  the  alterations  contemplated  in 
'the  form  of  that  Court  By  a  Member 
of  the  College  of  Justice.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Supplement  to  Morrison's  Dictionary 
of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol. 
IL  Parte  II.  and  HI.  and  Vol.  IV.  Part 
I.  Containing  Reports  by  Lord  Stah: 
and  FountainhalL 

A  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Gas  Light  Company,  relative  to 
the  Theory  and  Application  of  Profes- 
sor  Leslie*s  Photometer.  By  Mr  George 
Buchanan,  Civil  Engineer. 
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EUROPE. 
Spatk. — As  the  period  approaches  for 
withdrawing  the  Prench  troops  from  this 
country,  the  parties  interested  seem  to 
demur  about  carrying  that  measure  into 
eflbct;  andit  is  now  stated,  that  the  com- 
plete evacuation  will  not  be  at  once  ven- 
tured upon,  but  that  Prench  garrisons 
will  be  placed  in  a  number  of  the  Spanish 
fortresses,  and  that  a  small  corps  d*armee 
will  also  be  stationed  at  Vittoria.  The 
anticipated  evacuation  of  the  country,  it 
appears,  had  already  caused  the  assembly 
of  considerable  Guerilla  parties  in  various 
parts  of  Castille.    At  La  Guaidia,  and 


its  neighbourhood,  a  band  of  eighty  arm* 
ed  horsemen  had,  the  accounte  say,  le- 
vied contributions,  seized  the  curates  in 
every  village  within  their  reach,  and,  acf 
cording  to  some  accounts,  put  them  to 
death.  At  La  Puebla,  within  two  miles 
of  Vittoria,  the  Royal  volunteers  were 
called  to  arms  on  the  20th  ult.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  thfaty  well- 
equipped  individuals,  who  had  also  raised 
contributions  in  the  vicinity,  and  who 
retired  to  the  mountains  when  they  found 
themsdves  threatened  by  a  superior  ibrce. 
What  increased  the  apprehensions  of  the 
friends  to  the  present  system  was  the 
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abundant  fuppUes  of  arms  which  the 
Guerillas  received,  without  its  being 
known  whence  they  proceeded.  Three 
mules  had  been  seized  near  Miranda,  la- 
den with  rouslcets  ;  but  as  their  conductor 
bad  effected  his  escape,  no  jight  had  been 
thrown  on  the  quarter  from  which  they 
came.  Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the 
Government  continue  to  be  calculated  to 
exasperate  instead  of  conciliating.  Du- 
ring the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  a 
great  portion  of  the  barren  lands  or  com- 
mons which  exist  in  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  Baldios,  had  been  distributed  to 
veteran  soldiers,  or  sold  to  individuals, 
by  whom  they  had  been  cultivated,  and 
brought  to  a  productive  state.  An  ordi- 
nance has  lately  been  issued,  command- 
ing cultivation  to  cease,  and  the  land  to 
be  suffered  to  return  to  its  former  condi- 
tion. By  an  ordinance  of  police,  every 
person  who  possesses  books,  pamphlets, 
caricatures,  paintings,  or  printo,  whether 
printed  in  Spain  or  introduced  from 
foreign  countries,  from  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary 1820,  to  the  24th  of  JDecember, 
1623,  is  enjoined,  under  penalties  of  law, 
to  surrender  them  to  the  curate  of  his 
pariah,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days,  what- 
ever may  be  the  subject-matter  treated 
of  in  the  books.  If,  upon  examination, 
they  shall  be  found  to  contain  nothing 
offlHisive  either  in  a  religious  or  political 
point  of  view,  they  are  to  be  restored. 
Nine  Constitutionalists  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Coninna  for  crimes  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  July  1823.  One 
of  tbe  sufferers  sang  the  Tragala^  the 
aong  of  his  party,  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows. 

Germakt. — Additional  proofs  con- 
tinue to  be  afforded  that  liberal  princi- 
ples, with  respect  to  trade,  are  extending 
themselves  over  the  Continent.  Wirtem- 
berg  has  liberated  commerce  frt)m  tbe 
shackles  which  formerly  oonfined  ft  In  its 
intercourse  with  several  neighbonring 
States,  and  is  negotiating  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  Bavaria.  This  state  is 
also  about  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Switserland  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the 
example  of  these  powers,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  soon  be  fbllowed  by  the  whole  of 
Southern  Germany.  As  connected  with 
this  subject,  may  be  mentioned  an  ukase 
of  the  £mperor  of  Russia,  lately  published, 
which  abolishes  the  duties  on  tnuisftrs  of 
ptoperty  as  regards  Hanover,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Austria. 

Jl^oyia  L^Jumded  Marriage. — ^Tbe 
KiDg  of  Prussia  has  been  married  to  the 
Prioaess  of  Leignit«.  A  efa-cnhur  ha»  been 
addressed  to  the  public  officers  and  tbe 
diplomatic  body  residing  at  Berlin,  to  the 
efl^  that  ^  the  King,  desiring  that  tbe 
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marriage  with  her  Hj^mese  tbe  Prjaoess 
of  Lcignitz  should  be  coosidered  mcreiy 
as  a  private  matter,  has  not  thouglit  fit 
to  have  it  officially  published  in  the  jour- 
nals of  this  capitaL**  The  Princess  is 
stated  to  be  26  years  of  age,  adorned 
with  all  the  charms  of  youth,  grace,  and 
beauty. 

Gbesck  akd  Tuakkt.— Tbe  ac- 
counts fh>m  all  parts  of  tbe  continent  con- 
firm the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  bj  the 
Greeks.  Afterthedisasters  which  the  Ot- 
toman fleets  experienced,  first  in  tbe  chan- 
nel of  Samos,  then  off  the  Island  of  Cos, 
and  afterwards  still  more  decisively  off 
the  Island  of  Patmos,  they  were  agsin 
worsted,  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  Mltylenc, 
whither  they  had  been  pursued  bj  the 
Greeks.  This  last  disaster  is  re|ireseoted 
as  being  the  greatest  whicfa  tbe  TuAs 
have  suffered,  as  only  tbe  Captain  Padia*s 
ship  escaped,  and  r^aincd  the  DanU- 
nelles  in  a  very  shattered  condition.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet,  the  most  formidable 
whteh  the  Porte  had  fitted  oat  in  this  war, 
had  either  become  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
or  fiallen  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Greeks. 
The  Ottomans  were  afraid  that  tiie  vic- 
tors should  blockade  the  Oardanelles, 
and  cut  off  the  aap|dies  hoot  Conatanti- 
nople ;  and  one  letter  goes  the  length  of 
stating  that  these  fears  had  been  realimL 

ASIA. 

East  Imdxes. — ^Bu&mesc  Wab— 
The  East-India  papers  bring  tbe  details 
of  two  actions  with  the  Burmese.  In 
the  one,  a  stockade  was  taken  by  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Campbell,  at  Kemmendine,  ia 
the  month  of  June,  with  the  tosa  of  16 
killed  and  117  wounded  on  our  side. 
The  following  extract  fhim  tbe  dispatch 
of  Sir  A.  Campbell  gives  the  particQlars : 

'*  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  instant, 
ahhsugh  the  weather  continued  most  nn- 
fhvourable,  I  moved  upon  the  enemy^ 
fortified  camp  and  stockades  at  Kemmen- 
dine, with  about  3000  men,  Ibor  e^gfa- 
teen  pounders,  four  mortars,  and  some 
field-pieces,  sendii^  two  divisions  of  ves- 
sels upon  the  river  to  prevent  the  enemy 
ttom  escaping  on  that  side.  Oar  troops 
iatfopidly  charged,  and  the  work  was  im- 
mediately earrted,  with  a  triii^g  kos  on 
our  part,  tbe  enemy  leavhig  150  mem 
dead  on  the  ground.  While  tills  was 
going  on  under  my  own  eye,  a  yftty  spi- 
rited and  successfU  attack  was  mods  on 
tbe  other  skle  of  the  stockade,  by  tfat 
advanced  companies  of  the  13th  and 
88th  rq^iments,  who,  by  assistii^  codi 
other  up  tbe  foee  of  the  stockade  (at 
least  ten  foet  high,)  entered  about  tiie 
same  time  as  the  party  by  tbe  breach. 
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This  point  gained,  the  column  again 
moved  forward  nearly  a  mile,  where  our 
left  was  posted,  oommanicating  with 
the  flotilla  on  the  river  about  half  a  mile, 
under  the  great  stockade  and  fortified 
camp.  The  moment  we  had  sufficient 
light  on  the  following  day,  a  heavy  and 
well-directed  fire  was  opened  from  our 
breaching  mortar  batteries,  which  was 
kept  up  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  a 
party  advancing  to  observe  the  breach, 
found  the  enemy  during  the  cannonade 
had  evacuated  the  place,  carrying  off 
their  dead  and  wounded.  The  chain  of 
posts  occupied  by  the  enemy  rendered 
flight  at  all  times  easy,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  jungle  necessarily  prevented  our 
observing  when  it  took  place. 

**  The  other  action  took  place  In  conse- 
quence of  an  assault  made  on  the  island 
of  Cheduba,  in  May,  by  a  British  force 
of  300  men,  which  succeeded,  but  with 
a  loss  of  two  killed  and  thirty-six  wound- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  victors.  In  both 
cases,  the  Burmese  fought  well,  and  in 
tile  tent  they  made  use  of  European  field- 
pieces  in  their  defence.  The  war  was 
deemed  so  serious  at  Calcutta,  that  a 
force  of  20,000  men  was  collecting  to 
*  open  the  campaign  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier.  It  is  pretty  clear,  that  if  these 
people  were  well  disciplined  and  supplied 
with  munitions  of  war,  they  would  give 
our  Indian  Government  a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

Steam  Navigation. — Some  time  since 
we  stated,  that  the  merchants  of  Calcutta 
had  voted  the  sum  of  a  lac  of  rupees 
(about  £.10,000)  for  the  first  person  who 
should  bring  a  vessel,  navigated  by  steam, 
to  India,  in  a  limited  space  of  time.  We 
now  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that 
a  vessel  Is  on  the  stocks,  of' upwards  of 
500  tons  burden,  which  is  to  be  ready  for 
sea  next  month — Asiatic  Journal 

AFRICA. 
A  letter  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  dated 
€th  September,  says  t — ''  Our  last  en- 
gagement  has  completely  broken  the  spi- 
lit  of  the  Ashantees.  It  was  a  bloody 
aAnr,  and  the  first,  time  both  parties  had 
Mrly  joined  battle  since  the  fatal  day  of 
Aasamaen.  Aflfktoo  is  the  Waterloo  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  has  led  to  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  completely  humbled 
and  ashamed.  As  fer  as  we  can  judge, 
Ibere  is  no  chance  of  their  returning  in  a 
hostile  manner.*' 

AMERICA. 

MexicOi — General  Victoria  has  been 
elected  President  in  preference  to  the 
claims  of  General  Bravo,  which  were  of 
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no  slight  character,  as  the  present  state 
of  the  Republic  attests.  The  unsucessful 
candidate  has,  however,  himself  bom  tes- 
timony to  the  merits  of  his  rival,  by  con« 
senting  to  act  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  Vice-President 

Peru.— Official  accounts  were  recent- 
ly received  of  a  severe  action  of  cavalry 
between  Bolivar  and  Canterac,  on  the 
plains  of  Janin,  on  the  7th  August  last, 
in  which  the  former  was  completely  trl* 
umphant.  The  dispatch  says — *^  The  ca- 
valry on  which  the  enemy  principally  re- 
lied for  the  subjection  of  Peru  under  the 
Spanish  yoke,  has  been  beaten  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  will  not  again  present  it- 
self on  the  field  of  battle.** 

By  the  following  extracts  from  the 
American  papers  it  would  appear  that 
Bolivar  had  followed  up  his  success  ;'and, 
if  these  accounts  be  true,  has  gained  a 
brilliant  and  decisive  victovy  over  the 
Spanish  army  :— 

(From  the  New  York  Gaxette,) 
**  We  have  perused  a  letter  Arom  Porto 
Cabello,  dated  the  18th  of  last  month, 
(October,)  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :— *  We  yesterday  re- 
ceived news  from  Peru.  Bolivar  and 
Canterac  have  met,  and  had  a  general 
action,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed  and 
his  army  routed.  Bolivar  had  15,000 
men,  and  lost  6000  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. He  has  possession  of  Lima  and  Cal- 
lao ;  he  drives  all  before  him.*  ** 

*^  It  will  be  recollected  that  our  last  of* 
ficial  news  from  Peru  gave  accounts  of  a 
signal  victory  gained  by  the  Patriots  over 
Canterac*8  cavalry,  on  the  7  th  of  August, 
and  also  stated  that  Bolivar  intended  im- 
mediately to  pursue  the  royalists*  infan- 
try ;  we  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  but 
that  the  above  information  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  the  cause  of  the  Patriots  in 
Peru  may  consequently  be  considered  as 
completely  triumphant.  We  may  also 
add,  that  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  and  believe 
him  incapable  of  disseminating  any  intel- 
ligence, of  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
was  not  folly  satisfied.** 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Captain  Cobden,  of  the  brig  Libera- 
tor, to  his  owner,  dated  Quilca,  August 
19,  IS^ir—^^Callao  and  this  are  the 
only  ports  open  on  the  coast  by  the  Spa- 
niards, the  former  of  which  is  at  this  time 
blockaded  by  Admiral  Guise.  Two  days 
before  my  arrival  here,  an  American  ship, 
who  had  been  smuggling  on  the  coast, 
was  taken  out  of  this  port  by  a  Spanish 
brig  of  war,  who  succeeded  in  taking  her 
into  Callao,  through  the  blockading  squa- 
dron, and  then  condemned  her.*^ 
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June  25— This  day  hit  Migesty  pro- 
ceeded in  state  from  Carlton- House  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  where  be  arrived  at 
a  quarter  after  two  o'clock ;  and,  having 
alighted  fh>m  the  state  coach,  was  receiv- 
ed at  the  portico  by  the  Great  Officers  of 
State  and  others,  and  proceeded  to  the 
robing  room  in  the  customary  manner, 
wearing  a  cap  of  state  adorned  with 
jewels ;  the  sword  of  sUte  being  borne 
by  Field-Marshal  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K.  G.  His  Majesty  was 
there  robed,  and  having  put  on  the  impe- 
rial crown,  the  proceseiou  moved  into  the 
House  in  the  usual  order. 

His  Majesty  being  seated  upon  the 
throne,  the  Great  Officers  of  Sute  and 
others  standing  on  the  right  and  left.  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Knight,  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  was  sent  ^ith 
a  message  fh>m  his  Majesty  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  commanding  their  atten- 
dance in  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  folding  doors  were  then  thrown 
open  for  the  Commons,  when  the  Speaker 
entered,  accompanied  by  Mr  Canning 
and  the  other  Ministers,  and  followed  by 
a  great  crowd  of  Members.  The  rush 
was  so  great  that  many  Members  cried 
out  for  "  order."  A  cloud  of  dust  was 
thrown  ak>ng  the  House. 

The  Speaker  then  addressed  his  Ma- 
jesty. He  commenced  by  stating  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  attended  to 
all  the  recommendations  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  this  Session. 

In  relieving  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
two  courses  had  presented  themselves  to 
their  view—either  a  repeal  of  direct  tax- 
ation, or  to  disencumber  the  trade  of 
the  country  from  the  impediments  which 
restricted  it,  and  which  were  condenmed 
by  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  po- 
licy. 

With  the  view  of  removing  these  re- 
strictions, such  alterations  had  been  made 
in  our  commercial  laws  as  they  hoped 
would  improve  the  great  national  rcsour- 
ccs  of  this  country.  But  they  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
cautiously  in  breaking  down  a  system 
which,  however  impolitic,  had  been  the 
growth  of  ages. 

They  had  found  it  their  painful  duty 
to  re-enact  the  Insurrection  Act  in  Ire- 
land, not  with  the  vain  hope  of  its  cu- 
ring the  evil,  not  concealing  fVom  them- 
selves its  harshness  and  severity,  and  not 
as  a  permanent  measure,  but  such  as  the 
pressure  of  the  existing  emergency  rcn- 


dered  necessary,  not  only  ibr  tlie  protect 
tion  of  the  innocent,  but  in  mercy  to  the 
guilty. 

It  would  ill  become  him  to  detain  his 
Migesty  t>y  more  minute  details  of  their 
proceedings.  He  had  only  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  conduct  of  his  faithfU 
Commons  would  meet  with  the  gracioai 
approbation  of  his  Migesty. 

In  conclusion,  he  tendered  the  Appso- 
priation  Bill,  to  which,  and  to  several 
other  Bills,  the  Royal  assent  was  givow 
His  Majesty  then  delivered  the  fbllowii^ 
gracious  Speech: — 
My  Lordty  and  Gentlemen^ 

1  cannot  close  this  Session  of  Pariia. 
ment  without  returning  to  you  my  warm* 
est  acknowledgments  for  the  diligence 
and  assiduity  with  which  you  have  ap- 
plied yourselves  to  the  several  objects 
of  public  interest  that  have  been  submit- 
ted to  your  consideration. 

I  deeply  regret  the  painfhl  necessity 
under  which  you  have  found  youndves 
of  renewing,  for  a  further  period,  mea- 
sures of  extraordinary  precaution  in  Ire- 
land. I  entirely  approve  of  the  inquiries 
which  you  have  thought  proper  to  in- 
stitute, as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evils  unhappily  existing  in  the  disturbed 
districts  of  that  country ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  see  the  expediency  of 
pursuing  your  inquiries  in  another  Ses- 
sion. 

I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurance  of  their 
fHendly  disposition  towards  this  country, 
and  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavours 
being  invariably  directed  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  genoal  peace,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  and  the  ^r^mtiftn 
of  the  commerce  of  my  subjects. 

Gemtiemen  qfihe  Bout  <tfComwton9^ 

I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  yon 
have  provided  for  the  service  of  the  pie- 
sent  year,  and  especially  for  the  grants 
which  you  have  so  liberally  made,  in  fmw 
therance  of  the  interests  of  religioo,  and 
in  support  of  the  splendour  of  the  Ciown. 
I  am  fUUy  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which- may  be  expected  to  arise  from  ths 
relief  you  have  aflbrded  to  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  national 
industry. 
My  Lordiy  and  Genilanm^ 

I  have  the  greatest  satisfiKrtion  in  re- 
peating to  you  my  congratulations  upon 
the  general  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  country. 
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I  am  persuaded  that  yoa  will  carry 
wfth  yoo  into  your  respective  counties 
the  same  sphrit  of  harmony  which  has 
distinguished  your  deliherations  during  ■ 
the  present  Session,  and  that  you  will 
cultivate  among  all  classes  of  my  subjects 
those  feelings  of  content  and  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  upon  the  con- 
timiance  and  diffusion  of  which,  under 
PMvideiice,  OMinly  depends,  not  only  in- 
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dividual  happiness,  but  the  high  station 
which  this  kingdom  holds  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  l^rd  Chancellor  then  declared  the 
Parliament  prorogued  to  Tuesday  the 
24th  day  of  August  next ;  and  His  Af  a* 
jesty  withdrew  in  the  same  form  as  he 
entered.  His  Majesty  appeared  in  per- 
fect health. 
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Dundee^^A.  verj  good  test  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  a  town  like  this  is 
the  increase  of  the  shore-dues.  It  is  with 
much  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  an- 
nounce the  extent  to  which  the  revenue 
from  these  dues  has  been  increasing.  lo 
1816,  being  the  first  year  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  dues  jrielded,  minui  the  expense 
ofcoUection,  about  £.4719.  In  1817, 
about  £.5600.  Prom  1817  tiU  1820, 
they  were  let  at  £.5605  a-year.  From 
1 820  to  1822,  at  £.5910  annuaUy.  Since 
the  expiry  of  that  lease,  the  collection  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  1823,  the  dues  yielded,  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  collection,  £.6683.  In  the  year 
ending  May  1834,  the  free  proceeds  were 
£.7831.  The  collector's  reports,  for  the 
first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  year, 
show  a  sum  exceeding  the  last  year's  col- 
lection for  the  same  period  by  £.54. 
These  augmentations  of  revenue,  be  it  re- 
marked, have  taken  place,  notwithstand- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  dues  in 
the  years  1823  and  1824  of  one-sixth,  and 
a  £mher  reduction  in  the  current  year  of 
one-seventh— the  reductions  making  to- 
gether one-fourth  of  the  rate  of  dues  levied 
from  1816  till  IStf.—Dundee  Advertiser. 

Arbroath — In  the  year  1799,  and  be- 
fore the  patent  in  favour  of  Messrs  John 
Kendrew,  Thomas  Porthouse,  and  Jona^ 
than  Blackhouse,  of  Darlington,  in  the 
county  of  Durham^  who  invented  the  mill 
or  machine  upon  new  principles  for  spin- 
ning yam,  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool,  was 
exfrired,  there  was  only  one  spinning-miU 
at  Letham,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Vigeana, 
and  another  at  Bervie.  There  are  now 
ten  spinning-mills  in  the  town  and  sub- 
.urba  of  Arbroath,  and  about  twenty-two 
within  the  eircutt  of  ten  miles  of  that 
place.  The  flax-spinoers,  during  the  time 
tlie  patent  existed,  were  in  the  habit  of 
contracting  with  the  patentees  for  pay- 
ment of  a  penny  a-week  for  every  spindle 
run  in  their  mills.  The  patent  was  for 
fourteen  years,  flrom  November  1787. 
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16. — LangevUy,^^chn  Gordon,  who 
died  near  Turriff;  Banffshire,  some  time 
ago,  had  attained  the  remarkable  age  of 
132  years.  All  the  travelers  who  chan- 
ced to  call  at  the  neighbouring  inn  of  Tur- 
riff were  uniformly  directed  by  the  land- 
lady, Mrs  Wallace,  to  the  cottage  of  the 
patriarch,  *^  where  they  would  see  (she 
used  to  say)  the  oldest  man  in  Banffshire 
—aye,  or  in  the  warld."  Among  the  vi- 
sitors one  day,  about  the  close  of  harvest, 
was  a  young  Englishman,  who,  coming 
up  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  accosted  a 
venerable-looking  man  employed  in  knit- 
ting hose,  with  *^  So,  my  old  friend,  can 
you  see  to  knit  at  your  advanced  period 
of  life?  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  is 
truly  a  rare  age.*'  **  Deil*s  i*  the  man  ! 
It  will  be  my  grandfiither  ye*re  seeking— 
I'm  only  seventy-three— ye'll  find  him 
round  the  comer  o'  the  house."  On  turn- 
ing round  the  comer,  the  stranger  encoun- 
tered a  debilitated  old  man,  whose  whit- 
ened locks  bore  testimony  to  his  having 
long  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
whom  the  stranger  at  once  concluded  to 
be  John  Gordon  himself:  ^  You  seem 
wonderfully  fresh,  mj  good  sir,  for  so  old 
a  man  ;  I  doubt  but  you  have  experien- 
ced many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  your 
very  long  life."  "  What's  your  wull, 
air?"  inquired  the  person  addressed, 
whose  sense  of  hearing  was  somewhat 
impaired.  The  observation  was  repeated. 
**  O,  ye'U  be  wanting  my  father^  1  reck- 
on— he's  i'  the  yaird  there."  The  stran- 
ger now  entered  the  garden,  where  he  at 
last  found  the  venerable  old  man  busilj 
employed  in  digging  potatoes,  and  hum- 
ming the  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Uarhiw. 
^*  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
you,  friend,  as  I  successively  encountered 
your  grandson  and  son,  both  of  whom  I 
mistook  for  you ;  indeed  they  seem  aa 
old  as  yourself.  Your  labour  is  rather 
hard  for  one  at  your  advanced  age.**  ^  It 
is,"  replied  John ;  *'  but  Tm  thankih* 
that  I'm  able  for't,  as  the  laddies^  puhr 
things,  are  no  very  stout  now."  The 
5B 
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united  ages  of  the  worthy  trio  amounted 
to  upwards  ot  three  hundred  yeart, 

tO,^~Selkirk.^A  singular  custom  is 
observed  at  conferring  tlie  freedom  of  the 
burgh  of  Sellcirk.  Four  or  five  bristles, 
such  as  are  used  by  shoemakers,  are  at- 
tached to  the  seal  of  the  burgos-ticket. 
These  the  new-made  burgesses  must  dip 
in  his  wine,  in  token  of  respect  for  the 
**  Souters  of  Selkirk.**  This  ceremony  is 
on  no  account  dispensed  with.  The  an- 
cient and  received  tradition  affirms,  that 
the  Souters  of  Selkirk  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  eighty  in 
number,  and,  headed  by  their  town  clerk, 
they  joined  their  Monarch  on  his  entrance 
into  England.  James,  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  gallant  troop,  knighted 
the  leader,  William  Brydonc,  upon  the 
field  of  baUle,  fipom  which  few  of  the  men 
of  Selkirk  were  destined  to  return.  They 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  conflict, 
and  were  almost  all  slain.  The  few  sur- 
vivors, on  their  return  home,  found,  by 
the  side  of  Lady  wood  Edge,  the  corpse  of 
a  female,  wife  to  one  of  their  fellow-com- 
rades, with  a  child  sucking  at  her  breast. 
"In  memory  of  this' latter  event,**  con- 
tinues the  tradition,  *^  the  present  arms 
of  the  burgh  bear  a  female  holding  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  seated  on  a  sarcophagus, 
decorated  with  the  Scottish  lion.** 

27 A  Shark — On  Sunday  the  24th 

instant,  while  two  boys  were  herding 
a  field  below  Redfield,  near  the  nursery, 
Montrose,  they  perceived  two  immense 
fishes  floundering  in  the  basin,  which, 
ebbing  at  the  time,  had  left  its  finny  visi- 
tors  in  shallow  water.  The  lads,  seeing 
a  goodly  prize,  and  anticipating  some  Am 
in  the  adventure,  resolved  to  secure  the 
fishes,  whether  they  were  of  the  porpoise, 
seal,  or  grampus  kind.  For  thb  purpose, 
they  waded  in  between  them  and  the  deep 
waters  of  Tayock  bum,  and  belaboured 
the  becks  of  their  game  with  a  small  stick. 
A  gentleman,  at  this  time  passing,  wish- 
ed to  render  the  boys  his  assistance,  and 
thought  to  wound  one  of  the  fishes  with 
his  umbrella ;  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  animal  broke  it  to  pieces.  At  this 
time  one  of  them  escaped,  and  the  elder 
boy,  (not  more  than  H  years  of  age,)  ig- 
norant of  his  danger,  seized  the  other  by 
the  tail  with  both  hands,  and,  after  having 
been  thrown  down  repeatedly,  succeeded 
in  pulling  it  ashore,  and,  with  the  help 
of  his  companion,  dragged  it  to  the  liouse 
of  Redfield.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  fish  was  nothing  else  than  a  shark, 
about  two  years  old,  which,  with  its  mate, 
had  entered  the  basin  with  the  rising  tide. 
Its  length,  ftt>m  the  tip  of  the  snout  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  is  upwards  of 
six  feet  and  a  half.— Jlf<mtr<Mf  Review. 
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1. — Fatal  DneL'-'On  Saturday  the 
30th  ultimo,  a  fetal  dud  was  fought  on 
the  heights  above  North  Quccasferiy,  be- 
tween William  Gurley,  Bs^  of  Peters- 
hope,  St.  Vincents,  Captain  in  the  Aber- 
deenshire Militia,  residing  ia  Edtnb«i)gls 
and  Mr  Westall,  an  Englash  gentleeMn, 
well  known  in  Edinburgh,  as  recently  tra- 
veller for  the  respectable  hooae  of  Fisber 
and  Co.  late  warehousemen  in  London. 
The  seconds  were  Capt.  Dugoid,  for  Mr 
Westall,  and  Mr  David  Seatoo,  of  this  city, 
for  Capt  Gurley.  The  parties  had  met  in 
the  morning  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinhfargi^ 
with  the  purpose  of  settling  the  dispote^ 
which  originated  in  a  bet  between  die 
two  principals  at  the  late  Doncaster  races. 
The  absence  of  a  gentleman  who  liad 
been  engaged  as  one  of  the  seconds,  how- 
ever, whose  friends  had  got  knowledge  of 
the  affiur,  and  hindered  his  appearance, 
caused  them  to  adjourn  to  Qoeensferry. 
After  the  ground  was  chosen,  and  tlie  s%. 
nal  given,  Mr  Westall  fired,  but  his  anta- 
gonist did  not,  having  instantly  been  shot 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  ball  entered  ban 
aide,  and  penetrated  his  heart. 

9.— 7*<%e  Bof. — A  curious  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  natural  history  of  this 
little  animal  was  some  time  ago  noticed 
in  Linlithgow.  A  worthy  burgher,  with 
provident  foresight,  had  bid  im  a  fine 
double  Glo*ster  cheese,  against  the  next 
inlying,  and,  for  safety,  put  the  kebbuck 
to  win  upon  a  shelf  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  house.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
hundreds  of  bats  were  dislodged  fnm 
their  hybemating  recesses,  when  the  old 
church  of  Linlithgow  was  lately  repaired, 
but  little  was  it  imagined  that  many  of 
them  changed  to  such  a  diflbrent  abode. 
When  the  cheese  was  taken  down,  it 
seemed  all  sound  enough,  except  that  a 
small  hole  appeared  in  one  side ;  bat  the 
first  cut  discovered  that  it  was  entirely 
hollowed  out,  and  that  an  inunense  num- 
ber of  bats,  in  a  dormant  state,  were 
quietly  in  the  possession  of  the  interior.— 
SHrliig  Journal. 

Church  PretentatUm, — ^The  King  har- 
ing  presented  the  Rev.  Mr  Nelson  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Little  Dunkeld,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  late  Dr  Irvli^, 
the  presentation  was  laid  before  the  Pr»-' 
hjtery  of  Dunkeld  on  the  26th  October. 
A  petition,  signed  by  about  400  of  the 
parishioners  of  Little  Dunkeld,  against  die 
induction,  was  also  laid  before  the  Pres- 
bytery. The  petitioners  stated,  that  the 
Gaelic  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  parish ;  and  they 
opposed  the  presentee,  on  tlie  ground  that 
he  was  enthvly  ignorant  of  it.  Tlie  Pres- 
fayteiy,  after  considering  the  documents 
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before  tbem,  refused  to  sustain  the  pre- 
saltation,  or  to  proceed  farther  in  the  set- 
Uemenu  The  Rev.  Mr  Nelson  then  en- 
tered  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling. 

15. — Diicovery  Ships — ^The  Griper, 
Captain  Lyon,  who  sailed  along  with  Cap- 
tain Parry,  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  lingland,  after  experiencing  a 
continuance  of  the  most  extraordinary  bad 
weather.  The  Griper  was  to  have  an- 
cb<»'ed  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  to  have  sent 
ft  boat  expedition  westward  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  America  as  for  as 
Hearn*s  river,  where  it  was  hoped  they 
might  communicate  with  the  Hecla,  under 
Captain  Parry.  While  lying  at  anchor, 
however,  in  Sir  Thomas  How*8  Welcome, 
in  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  and  on  a  lee-shore, 
to  prevent  her  from  foundering,  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  was  portable,  was  thrown  over- 
board. The  poor  animols  of  Shetland 
horses,  which  they  had  carried  out  with 
them,  were  shot,  and  lilcewise  thrown 
overboard.  The  Griper  ultimately  escap- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  all  her  anchors.  The 
consequence  of  these  disasters  was,  that 
Captain  Lyon  found  it  necessary  to  retuni 
home,  and  he  arrived  safe  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  9th  instant  It  is  expected  that 
he  will  set  out  again  on  a  similar  expedi- 
tion in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

%2,^Calam%tout  Fire*  in  Edin* 
5»r^ft.^.Last  week,  a  series  of  fires 
threw  this  dty  into  the  most  dreadfVil  state 
of  alarm  and  consternation,  and  did  more 
destruction  to  property  than  any  casualty 
of  the  kind  recorded  in  its  history.  With 
the  exception  of  one  large  tenement  left 
standing,  opposite  the  Cross,  and  in  which 
is  situated  the  Shop  of  Messrs  Manners 
and  Miller*  booksellers,  the  Advertiser 
Publishing-Office,  the  Insurance  Company 
of  Scotland's  Office,  &c.,  the  whole 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  High 
Street,  from  the  head  of  the  Old  Assem- 
bly  Close,  round  to  the  new  Exchequer 
buildings  in  the  Parliament  Square,  with 
much  of  the  property  running  backward 
towards  the  Cowgate,  have  been  destroy, 
ed ;  and  the  scene  of  desolation  presented 
to  the  eye  rather  gives  the  Unpression  of 
a  city  sacked  by  an  enemy,  than  of  any 
ordinary  accident  by  fire. 

It  was  in  a  large  seven  story  house,  at 
the  head  of  the  Old  Assembly  Close,  on 
the  east,  that  the  fire  was  first  discovered 
on  Monday  night,  the  15th  instant  The 
flames  burst  out  about  ten  oVlock  from 
the  flat  occupied  as  a  copperplate  print- 
ing house,  when  it  rapidly  extended  up- 
wards, and  by  the  roof  to  the  house  im» 
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mediately  west,  and  afterwards  to  that 
next  adjoining.  The  fire  communicated 
by  the  roofs,  and  fh>m  the  height  of  the 
houses,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
back  parts  through  the  closes,  there  was 
no  possibility,  though  every  exertion  was 
made,  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  At  eleven  o'clock,  accordingly, 
the  whole  three  adjoining  tenements  were 
in  an  entire  blaze,  the  flames  bursting 
through  all  the  windows,  and  carrying 
every  thing  before  them  with  a  fuiy  that 
was  most  terrific  These  premises  were  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs  Kirkwoods,  engravers ; 
Mr  Miiner,  apothecary  ;  Mr  John  Hunter, 
grocer;  Mr  Brunton,  clothier;  Messrs 
Duncan  and  Greig,  carpet-dealers;  Mr 
Lindsay,  victualler ;  and  Mr  Isbister,  gro- 
cer— besides  many  other  respectable  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Seeing  the  whole 
of  these  three  houses  the  inevitable  prey 
of  the  fiames,  the  firemen  now  turned 
theh-  effbrts  to  the  preservation  of  what 
was  yet  untouched.  They  were  successful 
in  preserving  the  house  eastward ;  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  flames  were  in 
the  mean  time  making  their  way  to  the 
top  of  the  next  house ;  and  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  tenement  in  which 
was  situated  the  Courant  newspaper  print- 
ing and  publishing  office  was  on  fire,  the 
flames  bursting  through  the  roof,  and  de- 
scending progressively  through  each  suc- 
ceeding flat,  until  the  whole  was  destroy- 
ed. About  five  in  the  morning  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  gable  fell  inwards,  when  the 
flames  burst  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  in  a  short  time  another  portion 
fell. 

While  this  devastation  was  going  on, 
in  firont  of  the  High  Street,  it  was  spread- 
ing backwards  towards  the  Cowgate, 
where  the  crowded  masses  of  old  build- 
ings, full  of  old  pannellings  of  dry  tim- 
ber, affbrded  abundant  aliment  to  the  de- 
vouring flame.  The  houses  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Old  Assembly  Close  to 
the  Old  Pishmarket  Close  fell  succes- 
sively a  prey  to  the  flames.  From  the 
Old  Assembly  Close  it  extended  backward 
to  the  Old  Assembly  Hall.  In  the  line 
of  houses  which  divides  Borthwick's  Close 
from  the  Old  Pishmarket  Close,  and  in 
rear  of  the  Courant  Office,  the  houses  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs  Maxton,  tavern-keeper, 
Mr  Hunter,  and  other  spirit-dealers,  have 
been  consumed  ;  and  the  adjoining  house, 
occupied  by  Mr  A.  Thomson,  book-bind- 
er, (lately  also  destroyed  by  fire,  and  re- 
built,) by  the  falling  of  a  gable  upon  it,  has  - 
been  completely  crushed  to  the  ground. 
To  the  west  of  the  Courant  Office,  the 
farther  progress  of  the  conflagration  was  - 
arrested  by  the  height  of  the  aiiDoinuig 
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houM,  which  overtopped  the  others  by 
one  story,  and  thvs  prevented  the  com- 
munication by  the  roof.  But  foe  this 
drcumstance,  the  whole  property,  fh>m 
the  Old  Assembly  Close  upwards,  to  where 
the  great  fire  in  June  last  commenced, 
would  have  been  destroyed.  By  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the 
flre  began  to  abate,  more  for  want  of  liiel 
than  Arom  any  other  obstruction,  and  by 
mid-day  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  subdued. 

Happily  during  the  night  there  was 
very  little  wind  to  aid  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  have  saved  any  of  the 
property  between  the  Old  Pishmarket 
Close  and  Hunter's  Sqiuuv.  The  great 
danger  arose  from  the  ignited  sparks,  which 
were  flying  about  in  all  directions.  At 
intervals,  an  unuaual  volume  of  mingled - 
smoke  and  flame,  with  ehowtan  of  burn- 
ing embers,  was  seen  rising  to  a  vast 
h^gfat,  caused  by  the  successive  Mling 
in  of  the  floors  and  roofs.  An  alarm  was 
at  one  time  spread  of  danger  to  tiie  north 
side  of  the  street,  and  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  ftom  some  of  the  houses ;  but  for* 
tunately  this  was  discovered  to  proceed 
ftom  some  chimneys  that  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  flying  sparks,  and  which  were 
soon  extinguished.  . 

The  engines  still  continued  to  play  on 
the  smoking  ruins  during  the  forenoon  of 
Tuesday,  when,  a  little  before  twelve 
o'clock,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the 
steeple  of  the  Tron  Church,  distant  about 
two  hundred  yards  iVom  the  previous 
conflsgration,  and  separated  by  the 
breadth  of  the  street  ftom  every  other 
building,  was  on  fire,  and  an  inconsider. 
able  flame  was  seen  issuing  ftom  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  square  tower. 
On  the  ballustrade,  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  wood,  some  of  the  flying  brands 
had  fallen,  and  had  been  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  which 
had  begun  to  blow  about  nine  o*ck>ck  in 
the  morning,  and  had  now  increased  to 
a  perfect  hurricane  from  the  south-west. 
Unfortunate^  the  window,  firnished  with 
pent-house  boards,  was  neglected,  for  it 
was  observed  in  the  morning  that  some 
of  them  had  been  removed  by  the  wind« 
and  it  was  here  that  the  fire,  having 
made  iu  first  lodgement,  penetrated  with- 
in. On  the  first  alarm,  some  of  the 
engines  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot, 
and  by  means  of  long  ladders  the  fire- 
men reached  the  roof  of  the  church,  from 
whence,  with  great  diiflculty,  they  were 
enabled  occasionally  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  flames,  that  were  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  the  spire  above.  Their 
eflbrts,  however,  were  totally  inefifbctivc. 
Thick  smoke  was  soon  observed  Isniing 
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ftom  the  other  parU  of  the  spire  ;  and 
an  interior  fire  seemed  to  be    n^^ing, 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  those 
without  to  reach  by  any  eflbrt.     In  a 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  conical  saper* 
structure,  entirely  of  wood,  cased  in  lead, 
was  in  a  blaze;  the  flames  ascended  to 
the  top  with  a  fury  which  nothing  coakl 
oppose,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  most 
terrific  and  sublime.     The  firemen   were 
now  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives ;  and 
the  melted  lead,  pouring  down  the  sidea 
of  the  structure,  rendered  it  impoasaile 
to  approach  it  with  safely.     The  whole 
spire  was  now  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
in  three  quarters    of  an    hour    it    Ml 
to  the  ground  with  a   dreadftd  crash. 
The  intensity  of  the  heat  may  be  con« 
cdved,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  diurcfa- 
bell  came  down  pieoe-meal,  in  a  mdted 
stale.     It  was  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
about  two  tons,  and  was  hung  in  die 
year  1673.  It  cost,  in  Scots  money,  eqnal 
to  £8?.,  10s.  lOd.  sterling.     The  church 
itself,  and  the  steeple,  were  finished  in 
1^673,  twenty-six  years  after  the  fbcmer 
had  been  opened  for  divine  service.     The 
danger  being  somewhat  abated,  as  the 
upper  structure  was  consumed,  the  fire- 
men again  ascended  to  the  roof  Of  the 
church,  when,  to  the  alarm  of  the  spec- 
tators, a  mass  of  the   flaming  beams, 
which  composed  the  frame-work  of  the 
steeple,  was  precipitated  among  them  ; 
but  fortunately  they  did  not  readi  them. 
Owing   to  the  tremendous    gale   which 
blew  ftom  the  south-west,   the  flames 
raged  with  unequalled    fur>-,   and   had 
caught  hold  of  the  church,  when,  by  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  a  most  powerftil 
engine  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, the  fire  was  not  only  confined  to 
the  steeple,  but  was  at  last  got  completely 
under. 

After  these  tragical  scenes,  it  was  na- 
tutally  hoped  that  the  calamity  was  for 
the  present  at  an  end.  But  at  ten  o*ctock 
on  Tuesday  night,  a  new  alarm  was  given 
of  a  fire  having  broke  out  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  Square.  It  began  in  the  top  stoiy 
of  that  immense  pile  of  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Square  pointed  o<ut  to 
strangers  as  the  highest  in  EdinbuTgh, 
being,  at  the  back  part,  which  overlooks 
the  Cowgate,  eleven  stories  in  height. 
The  fire,  it  appears,  commenced  in  a 
house  occupied  by  a  woman  of  the  town, 
named  Macdonald.  From  the  situation 
of  this  building,  so  far  to  whidward  of 
the  scene  of  Uie  former  fire,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  one  could  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  other,  as  the  wind, 
which  blew  a  severe  gale,  carried  the 
sparks  in  a  direction  completely  contrary. 
Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the    haiM- 
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ingt  it  wm  impoMlble  to  bring  the  en- 
gines to  beer  with  ftny  eiftct  upon  the 
flamet,  which  epretd  rapidly  in  all  di^ 
tectioDs,  aided  bj  the  wind,  which  still 
blew  from  the  west  with  amazing  Airy. 
Floor  after  floor  was  kindled ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  whole  of 
this  vast  mass  of  building  was  involved  in 
flames.  About  four  o*clock  the  appear* 
ance  from  the  Cowgate  was  singularly 
terrific;  the  torrents  of  flame  bursting 
with  irresistible  fury  from  every  aperture 
in  tlie  house,  and  rising  to  an  amazhig 
height,  were  brightly  reflected  from  the 
aky,  wUie  the  red  glare  which  they  shed 
on  the  adjacent  buildings,  on  the  spire  of 
St  Giles's,  and  the  battlemenU  of  the  Cas- 
tle, was  at  once  picturesque  and  awftil. 
Ahont  an  hour  afterwards  the  fire  had  ex- 
tended to  the  east  of  the  Square,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  hours  more,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  opposition  that  could  be 
given,  all  that  was  left  standing  after  the 
fire  that  happened  in  June  last  was  now 
involved  in  thegeneral  destruction.  In  the 
premises  destroyed  were  situated  the  new 
Jury  Court-Room,  the  Oflce  of  the  Water 
Company,  and  that  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  shop  oi  Mr  Laurie, 
bookseller,  and  of  Messrs  Jardine  and 
Wilson*s  Chambers,  Mr  R«  Scott,  engra- 
ver, Mr  Williamson,  writer,  and  a  number 
of  other  individuals  and  fiunilies.  By  eight 
o'clock  the  violence  of  the  flames  had 
abated ;  tlie  fire  had  indeed  burnt  out  { and 
at  that  period  the  interior  walls  of  the 
south-east  angle  fell  upon  the  front  wall, 
and  pRdpitated  them  into  the  Square, 
with  a  crash  that  was  tremendous,  and 
a  cloud  of  dust  that  darkened  the  atmos- 
phere. 

During  the  whole  night,  while  the  con- 
flagration was  raging,  showers  of  ignited 
«mbers  and  sparky  were  flying  through 
the  sky,  and  fieaUng  to  the  eastward, 
covered  the  streeu  and  houses,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  buikUngs  in  that  di« 
ractioii.  The  sparks  agabi  set  fire  to  the 
buiklings  in  Con*s  Close,  in  the  rear  of 
the  High-Street,  and  fai  the  morning  the 
flames  were  raging  with  such  uncon- 
trollable fbry,  that  it  was  thought  they 
could  not  be  prevented  from  spreading 
towards  the  Commercial  Bank,  where 
for  a  time  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed. 
Alarms  of  fire  were  given  fVom  other 
places,  daring  the  day  and  night,  and 
originating  principally  in  chimneys  ignit- 
ed by  the  sparks ;  one,  however,  in  Car- 
niber*s  Close  had  actually  commenced 
burning,  but  was  happily  got  ouL 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty destroyed  1^  these  dreadful  confla- 
gratinis,  but  we  have  beard  U  estimated 
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at  above  £.800,00a  Along  the  front  of 
the  High-Street,  there  are  destroyed  four 
lands  of  six  stories  each,  besides  the  sunk 
stories;  from  these, down  towards theCow- 
gate  by  Con's  Close,  two  wooden  lands  ; 
in  the  Old  Assembly  Ck)se,  four  lands  of 
six  or  seven  stories ;  six  smaller  tenements 
in  Borthwick's  Close ;  four  lands,  of  fhnn 
til.  to  nine  stories,  in  the  Old  Fishmar- 
ket  Close.  Downwards,  nearly  as  far  u 
the  Cowgate,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
frightful  heaps  of  ruin,  to  which  all  ap- 
proach is  rendered  highly  dangerous,  by 
the  walls  which  are  still  left  standing  in 
difllBrent  places,  but  in  an  extremely  tot- 
tering condition.  Along  the  fh>nt  of  the 
Parliament  Square,  four  double  lands,  of 
fWmi  seven  to  eleven  stories  each,  have 
been  destroyed.  Part  of  the  walls  fell 
during  the  fires,  and  others  which  were 
left  standing  in  the  Square,  in  a  shattered 
condition,  and  threatening  destruction  to 
the  houses  around,  were  brought  down 
oo  Saturday,  partly  by  means  of  a  chain- 
cable,  and  apparatus,  worked  by  a  body 
of  seamen  fW>m  two  gun^irigs  In  the 
roads,  and  pertly  by  mining  with  gun- 
powder. The  whole  of  the  operations 
were  performed  with  great  skill,  and 
without  injury  to  any  of  the  sarroanding 
property,  or  to  the  individuals  employed. 
The  mining  operations  were  under  the 
dhrection  of  Mr  Miller,  builder  ki  this 
city ;  and  the  seamen  were  directed  by 
Captain  Hope,  H.  N.  son  of  the  Lord 
President,  Lieutenant  Grove,  it  N.,  and 
Captain  Head  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  devotion  of 
all  those  whoee  business  it  is  to  attend  on 
such  occasions,  merit  unqualified  praise^ 
The  Lord  IVovost  and  Magistrates,  the 
high  constables,  the  Superintendent,  and 
other  officers  of  police,  and  Mr  Braid« 
wood,  the  superintendent  of  fire-engines^ 
exerted  themselves  every  where  wkh  the 
greatest  activity.  Early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  Lord  Pr^fclent,  the  Lord 
Justrae  Clerk,  the  L.ord  Advocate,  and 
several  other  distinguished  hidividnals, 
were  in  the  Parliament  Square,  animating 
by  their  example  the  exertions  of  all 
around  them,  at  a  time  when  extraordi- 
nary exertion  was  peculiarly  necessary, 
the  firemen  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
fotigues  of  the  preceding  night  The 
danger  seemed  to  level  all  distinctions, 
and  every  one  was  only  anxious  to  lend 
his  aid  wherever  it  was  judged  i 


The  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  army 
and  navy  were  particularly  usefkU,  das« 
playing,  not  only  that  seal  and  activity 
which  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  cakn 
and  collected  intrepidity  which  Is  so  modi 
wanted  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  where 
all  Is  loo  firequenUy  hurry  and  conftiskm* 
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The  72d  regiment  in  the  Castle  was  on 
duty  during  the  whole  period,  some  of 
them  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the 
streets,  and  others  in  working  the  engines. 
On  Tuesday,  the  assistance  of  the  dragoon 
guards  (torn  Piershill  barracks  was  called 
in,  and  a  part  of  the  artillerymen  f^om 
Leith  Fort,  with  their  officers,  some  of 
whom  were  particularly  active,  and  ren. 
dered  most  able  assistance.  Wednesday 
morning  the  Edinburgh  troop  of  yeoman- 
ry cavalry  were  called  in,  and  to  them 
was  allotted  the  duty  of  keeping  the  High- 
Street  clear. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  were  22 
fire-engines  in  full  operation,  namely, 
those  of  the  Sun,  Caledonian,  Friendly, 
North  British,  and  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance offices;  two  belonging  to  the 
city,  and  two  to  the  Castle ;  one  to  Sir 
W.  Forbes  &,  Ca ;  one,  from  Queens* 
berry,  and  one  from  Piershill  barracks ; 
one  from  Leith,  three  from  the  Naval 
Yard,  and  three  fkom  the  Fort;  one 
from  Musselburgh,  one  from  Dalkeith, 
and  one  from  Buccleuch  Palace. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  consternation 
that  was  spread  through  the  dty  by  these 
dreadful  events.  After  the  fire  that  broke 
out  on  Tuesday  night  was  announced,  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  alarm  seized  all 
classes.  They  did  not  see  where  the  evil 
was  to  terminate.  In  the  High. Street 
business  was  entirely  suspended;  every 
one  seemed  only  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  any  feuther  calamity. 
The  whole  street  was  crowded,  until  it 
was  at  last  cleared  by  the  military,  and 
an  empty  space  left  for  the  operation  of 
the  engines,  which  were  constantly  driv- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  to  the  points 
of  danger.  The  distress  became  at  last  so 
great  and  general,  that  not  only  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  danger,  but 
many  at  considerable  distances,  thought 
of  nothing  but  securhig  their  frimiture 
and  other  property  by  removal,  and  the 
scenes  of  confusion  which  in  consequence 
ensued  are  altogether  beyond  description. 
The  wretched  frunilies  that  have  been 
burnt  out  are  far  more  numerous  than 
ever  was  known  in  any  similar  scene  of 
calamity.  All  the  closes  and  lanes  lead- 
ing from  the  Cowgate,  southward,  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  the  Parliament  Square, 
and  the  Court  of  the  Police  Office,  were 
crowded  with  the  wrecks  of  furniture 
rescued  from  the  flames,  and  watched 
by  the  houseless  inhabitants.  There 
was  something  extremely  touching  in 
the  desolate  appearance  of  many  of  those 
groupes.  The  Lord  Provost,  with  an 
active  humanity  that  does  him  honour, 
by  an  appUcaUon  to  the  officers  of  Go- 
vernment, obtained  the  use  of  Queens- 
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berry  House  as  a  temporary  sitelter  liar 
those  whom  the  present  disaster  bad  de- 
prived of  a  home.  Besides  those  build- 
ings utterly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  a 
great  deal  of  property  has  been  damm- 
ged  by  the  falling  of  the  burning  ruins, 
and  much  has  been  destroyed  or  lost 
in  the  removals  which  were  orcasine- 
ed  by  the  general  alarm ;  for  audi  was 
the  threatening  appearance  of  the  fire  oo 
Wednesday  morning,  that  not  only  id  the 
Cowgate,  but  even  in  Hunter's  Square 
and  Blair- Street  many  individuals  renoov- 
ed  their  most  valuable  furniture.  On  the 
South  Bridge,  and  other  parts  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  thick  showers  of  fire  then 
falling,  persons  were  stationed  on  the  rooft 
of  most  of  the  houses  to  sweqi  off  the 
burning  embers  as  they  fell,  and  occaswo- 
ally  to  pour  water  on  the  roofs. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  sndi  a 
calamity  should  pass  over  without  some 
serious  accidents ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  to  record  the  death  of  eight  indivi- 
duals, either  killed  on  the  spot  by  the 
falling  of  ruins,  or  who  have  died  in  coo- 
sequence  of  their  hurts.  Two  of  these 
are  boys  who  were  assisting  in  carrjiag 
water,  a  dragoon  employed  in  keeping 
order,  and  the  others  were  firemen  be- 
longing to  the  engines.  A  number  of 
others  received  hurts,  from  the  eflfects,  of 
which  they  either  have  recovered,  or  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  so.  The  bodies  of 
two  of  these  known  to  have  been  killed 
are  still  buried  among  the  ruins. 

The  number  of  ikmilies  rendered  house- 
less by  these  disasters  are  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  far  whose  relief  a  sub- 
scription has  been  commenced,  that  pro- 
mises to  be  beyond  example  lit>eraL 

26, — CouveniioH  of  Moyal  Burght,^ 
On  Monday  the  22d,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Convention  was  heU  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  Edinbui|^  the 
Lord  Provqst  of  that  dty  in  the  chair. 
The  Resolution  of  the  Annual  Committee 
was  read,  calling  this  meeting  in  coose- 
quence  of  a  letter  ftom  the  Provost  of 
Brechin,  stating  that  he  had  been  served 
with  a  summons  before  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, to  have  it  found  that  the  new  sett 
granted  to  that  Burgh  by  the  Convention 
was  illegal,  and  craving  assistance  to  de- 
fend the  action.  Mr  William  BeU,  W.  S. 
delegate  for  Jedburgh,  said,  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day,  be 
begged  to  mention,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  take  up  in  Parliament,  during  the  en- 
suing session,  tiie  subject  of  improving 
the  communication  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  in  the  mail  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  He,  however,  had  reason  in 
expect  th«t  its  arrival  tn%ht  bt  so  i«r  ae- 
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eeknted,  that,  instctd  of  fix  o'clock,  the 
mail  might  arrive  at  mid-daj.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  a  Committee  of  the  Con* 
vention  be  appointed  to  attend  to  that 
important  subject ;  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Committee  appointed.  The  clerk 
then  read  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
summons  for  setting  aside  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Burgh  of  Brechin,  and 
having  it  declared  that  the  Convention  has 
no  power  to  make  any  alteration  on  the 
seU  of  any  Royal  Burgh.  Mr  Bumea, 
delegate  for  Montrose,  concluded  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Convention  to  alter  the  setts  of  burghs, 
by  moving  a  set  of  resolutions,  declara- 
tory of  the  powers  of  the  Convention,  vot- 
ing £.500  to  defend  the  actions  against 
Brechin  and  Dundee,  and  empowering  a 
special  Committee  to  appeal  the  case,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  lost  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  two  first  or  declaratory 
resolutions  were  carried  unanimously ;  the 
third  and  fourth,  voting  the  jC.500,  and 
the  manner  of  raising  it,  being  opposed 
by  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  were  carried 
on  divisions  of  30  to  8>  The  last  resolu* 
tion,  authorising  the  Committee  to  appeal 
the  case,  was  withdrawn  by  the  mover. 
The  Provost  of  Aberdeen  entered  his 
protest  against  the  resolutions,  and  the 
Convention  dissolved. 

%S.^Edinhurgh  Southern  MarkeU.^^ 
These  markeU  were  opened  on  Saturday 
last*  They  are  finished  in  a  very  neat  and 
elegant  style,  and  have  entries  from  West 
Nicolson-Street,  Chapel-Street,  and  6ray*s 
Court.  There  are  about  fourteen  sulls 
for  butcher  meat,  besides  stalls  for  poul- 
try, fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In  the 
butcher  market,  on  Saturday,  we  are  in- 
formed, one  individual  sold  meat  to  the 
amount  of  £.70.  The  only  objection 
that  strikes  a  visitor  is  the  sm&llness  of 
these  markets :  but  we  understand  the 
Company  has  already  purchased  the  ad- 
joining property  on  the  westward,  inclu- 
ding the  house  and  garden  possessed  by 
Mr  Miller ;  and  this  ground,  when  add- 
ed to  the  former  markeU,  will  double 
their  extent,  and  add  considerably  to 
their  beauty  and  comfort. 

High  Coitrt.  of  Justicia&t..— 
Nov,  9. — Wm.  Tntton,  alias  Titton,  aUat 
John  Knox,  and  John  M^Kenzie,  alku 
M^Kinlay,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  ac- 
cused of  having,  in  the  evening  of  5th 
July  last,  feloniously  entered  the  house  of 
Captain  John  Forbes  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  R.  N.,  in  Charlotte  Square. 
They  had  entered  by  one  of  the  lower 
windows,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  ar- 
tides  from  drawers,  chests,  &&,  princi- 
pally ladies*  wearing-apparel.  When  call- 
ed on  to  plead,  the  Lord  Advocate  rose 
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and  said,  that  he  could  not,  ftom  the  ag« 
gravated  nature  of  the  case,  restrict  this 
libel  to  any  punishment  short  of  death. 
They,  however,  pleaded  Guilty.  Lord 
Pitmilly  then  stated,  that  the  Court  had 
no  alternative ;  they  must  pronounce  the 
last  punishment  of  the  law ;  and  tus  Lord- 
ship concluded  by  advising  them  to  make 
much  of  the  time  allotted  to  them,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  be  executed  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  December  next,  at 
the  usual  place  of  execution.  The  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  then  addressed  them,  and 
admonished  them  not  to  indulge  in  any 
vain  hope  of  mercy  here,  for  he  could  not 
hold  out  to  them  the  slightest  hope  of 
an  alteration  of  their  sentence,  and  that 
they  would  do  well  to  prepare  themselves, 
by  a  due  and  diligent  attention  to  their 
religious  duties,  for  the  awful  &te  Aat 
awaited  them.  He  then  passed  sentence 
in  the  usual  form.  [Their  sentence  has 
since  been  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life.] 

Mary  Graham,  or  Praser,  was  next 
placed  at  the  bar,  accused  of  stealing, 
from  the  house  of  Ralph  Wilson,  tailor, 
Little  Jack*s  Close,  Canongate,  on  the 
30th  June  last,  a  quantity  of  linen  ap- 
parel, and  of  being  habit  and  repute  a 
common  thief.  She  also  pleaded  Guilty, 
and,  after  a  suitable  admonition,  pentence 
of  transportation  for  life  was  passed  upon 
her,  the  Lord  Advocate  having  departed 
ftom  the  capital  charge.  So  incorrigible 
had  she  been,  that  no  less  than  15  con- 
victions for  theft  before  the  Police  Court 
were  set  forth  in  the  indictment  against 
her,  for  which  she  suflfered  various  terms 
of  imprisonment  in  Bridewell. 

10. — Isaac  Simpkins  was  placed  at  the 
bar,  accused  of  having  broke  into  the 
house  of  Matthew  Pemberton,  Esq.  in 
Albany.Street,  and  stolen,  at  diflferent 
times,  ftom  a  drawer,  25  sovereigns,  ,in 
the  month  of  July  last.  The  prisoner 
pleaded  Guilty  before  the  Court  and  Jury, 
to  the  charge  libelled.  The  public  pro- 
secutor restricted  the  libeL  John  Camp- 
bell was  then  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of 
breaking  into  and  entering  the  house  of 
William  Frier,  publican  in  the  High- 
Street,  with  intent  to  steal,  but  was  ap- 
prehended in  the  house  before  he  had  got 
any  articles..  The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty 
before  the  Court  and  Jury.  Mr  Neaves, 
council  for  Simpkins,  submitted  to  the 
Court  several  certificates  ftY>m  gentlemen 
with  whom  the  prisoner  had  served  in  the 
capacity  of  valet,  and  suted  that  he  had 
committed  the  crime  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
five  children.  They  were  then  sentenced, 
Simpkins  to  I  i,  and  Campbell  to  7  years 
transportation.  Ann  Adams  was  then  put 
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to  the  bar«  aocased  of  abstracting  from 
the  person  of  William  Rankine,  on  the 
lltb  of  June  last,  in  her  own  room, 
in  the  Grassmarkett  a  silver  bunting- 
watch,  with  brass  chain  and  three  gold 
keys.  The  pannel  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to 
the  indictment.  Mr  McNeill  stated  to 
the  Court,  that  three  witnesses  had  foiled 
to  attend,  and  mored  for  a  warrant  for 
their  apprehension.  The  case  was  clearly 
proved  against  the  prisoner,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, during  the  night  libelled,  had  ab- 
stracted the  watch  from  Rankine  while 
asleep,  and  had  pawned  it  in  the  shop  of 
one  Conolly  for  six  shillings.  It  was 
proved  by  police  officers  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  five  times  convicted  of  theft, 
•and  that  she  was  considered  habit  and 
Te^te  a  thief.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Bummed  up  the  evidence ;  after  which, 
the  Jury  unanimously  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty,  in  terms  of  the  libel.  The  Court 
then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  transpor- 
tation for  liflB. 

15 — ^Thomas  LeinsCer»  late  a  gentle- 
man*8  servant,  or  waiter,  accused  of  three 
difftrent  acts  of  theft,  vis. — stealing  from 
the  lobby  of  Oman's  Waterloo  Hotel, 
-in  Jane  last,  a  silver  fork;  and  from 
«  Hotel  in  Princess  Street,  a  silver  salt- 
epoon ;  and  from  Thomas  Drysdale, 
-watchmaker,  a  silver  watch;  pleaded  Guil- 
ty, and  sentence  of  transporution  for 
•even  years  was  pronounced  against  bim« 

John  McGregor,  a  boy  apparently  a- 
-boul  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  ao^ 
cused  of  housebreaking  and  theft,  aggra- 
vated by  having  been  previously  convict- 
ed of  theft,  having,  by  forcing  in  a  win- 
dow, on  Sunday  the  13th  June  last,  en- 
tered the  premises  situated  in  Nicoleon 
Street,  belonging  to  Messrs  Guthrie  and 
Tait,  and  stealing  therefVom  £.  1 7,  plead- 
ed Guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
'tation  for  fourteen  years. 

The  case  of  David  Watt,  tried  for  rob- 
bery and  theft  at  the  Glasgow  Circnit, 
-was  then  called.  The  chaiges  set  forth 
in  the  libel  were  robbery  and  theft,  and 
the  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty.  The  Jury 
returned  a  verdict,  finding  the  prisoner 
-•*  Guilty,  in  terms  of  his  own  confu- 


sion.** The  prisoner's  Counsel,  in  bar  oT 
sentence,  pleaded  that  the  venlict  was 
not  explicit,  as  his  client  meant  to 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  minor  ciiarge, 
and  Arom  the  pressure  of  bosineas  at  tho 
time  the  case  was  certified  to  this  Court. 
Mr  W.  Steel  very  ably  stated  the  olgeo- 
tion,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Dundas  ; 
Mr  Donald  followed  for  the  prisoner.  The 
Court  expressed  an  opinion  that  no  poa- 
ishment  could  follow  an  uncertain  ver- 
dict, and  Watt  was  dismiwed  Ihun  the 
bar. 

23.— David  Craig,  aceused  of  hoose- 
breaking  and  theft,  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  pleaded  Guilty.  Tlie  Lord  Advocate 
having  restricted  the  libel,  the  Jury  lb>aod 
him  Guilty,  in  terms  of  his  own  confeeaico, 
and  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  was 
pronounced  upon  him. 

Joseph  Bogle,  James  Sotherlaod,  and 
John  Muir,  night  watchmen  oo  the  po- 
lice establishment,  were  then  pot  to  the 
bar,  accused  of  murder,  by  violently  as- 
ealting  Terence  Delancey,  in  the  Cow- 
gate,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  or  mom- 
ing  of  the  dth  July,  and  striking  hhn  se- 
veral btows  on  the  right  kg,  which  was 
iVactured.  Being  carried  to  the  Boyal 
Infirmary,  he  lai^uished  till  the  2d  day 
of  August,  when  he  died.  The  prisoners 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  Dr  Beltingall,  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  de- 
poned that  Delancey  *8  death  conld  not  ht 
attributed  wholly  to  the  local  injury,  as 
there  were  morbid  symptoms  which  had 
no  connexion  with  it ;  and  Dr  Wisbart, 
likewise  a  surgeon  of  the  Roy^  Infirma- 
ry, that  his  death  could  ndtiier  be  as- 
<7ibed  to  the  constitutional  symptoms;, 
nor  to  the  wound  he  had  received,  bat  to 
a  combination  of  both.  Both  of  these 
gentlenoen,  as  well  as  Dr  Black,  concur- 
red in  thinking  that  the  fhbctnre  coold 
not  be  oocaskmed  by  a  bfayw,  bat  by  a 
fklU  After  a  long  examination  of  evi- 
-denoe,  both  criminatory  and  exculpatory, 
bad  been  gone  through,  and  the  speeches 
of  counsel  heard,  the  Jury,  without  re- 
things  returned  a  viva  voce  verdict  of  Not 
GuHty,  and  the  prisoners  were  dlsmlased 
tfom  the  bar. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

Oct  26.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  UiUvenity  thcrcw 

Not.  ST.  George  Boaanquet,  Eiq.  to  be  Secretary 
of  Lontlon  at  Madrid. 

—  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  of 
LegatioD  at  Turin. 

5.  ViMount  OraaTiUe  to  be  Ambaaador  at  the 
Court  of  Franoe. 

—  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  BagoC,  K.  a  to  be 
Ambaoador  at  the  Court  of  the  Netherlaoda. 

II.  ECCLESL4BTICAL. 

Oct.  4.  The  King  presented  the  Rer.  Dr  James 
Hunter  to  the  Church  and  Pariah  of  St.  Leon- 
ards, Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's. 

18.  The  Uehef  Congregation  at  Hawick  gave 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  to  be 
ifti^«ir  pastor. 

Nov.  1.  The  Rev.  James  Foote,  of  Logic  Pert, 
dected  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Aberdeen. 

IJ.  The  Relief  Congrention  of  Crieff  gave  a 
unanhnous  call  to  the  Rev.  Jcbn  Martin  to  be 
their  Minister. 

18.  Mr  Andrew  Thomson  onbOned  Minister  of 
the  Associate  Congregation,  Oeorge-Street,Palslcy. 

—  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  ordained  Minister  of  the 
Original  Burgher  Congregation  at  Paisley. 

m  Mr  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annandale  presented 
the  Rev.  James  Monilands  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Annan. 

III.  MILITAB7. 

1  Life  Gds.  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut  Chetwynd,  Lt. 
by  puTch.  vice  de  Roos,  prom. 

1  Nov.  1M4. 

H.  Peyton,  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut,    do. 

1  Dr.         Comet  Sir  U  P.  Glyn,  Bart  Lieut  by 

Xreh.  vice  Wath^,  13  Dr.        4  do. 
t  Barney  Petre,  Comet  by  purch. 
vice  Glyn  do. 

4  Comet  BulkWy,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Methold,  75  F.  14  Oct. 

J.  R.  Somervillc^  Comet  do. 

6  R.  Whyte,  Comet  by  piudu  vice  Lord 

Pdham,  Royal  Horn  Gds.  do. 

8  Bt  Lieut  CoL  Lord  G.  W.  Russd,  Lt 

Col.  by  purdu  vice  Westenra,  ret 

28  do. 
Capt  Baumgardt,  Miy.  by  purdi.  vice 
Deare,  orom.  f  1  do. 

Bt  Mai.  Badcock,  f^om  14  Dr.  MaJ.  by 
purch.  m  de. 

LteuS  Morgd.  Capt  tl  do. 

Camel  Spooncr,  Lieut  do. 

B.  Wodehouse,  Comet  do. 

14  Lieut  H.  Gage,  Capt  by  pordi.  vice 

Badoock,  8  Dr.  US  de. 

Comet  Muagrave,  Lieut  by  purch.  vioe 

Willes,  ret  ITZ  do. 
Smith,  do.  28  do. 

C.  Defane,  Comet  do. 
J.  M.  Dawson,  Comet                4  No%*. 

15  Lieut  Wathen,  from  1  Dr.  Lieut  vice 

Bayard,  ret  do. 

Orcn.Gda.  2d  Ueut  M'lUnnoo,  from  Rifle  Brig. 

Ens.  and  Lieut  by  purdi.  vice  W^ 

ram,  ret  do. 

Bn.  Surg.  Watson,  Suig.  H^}.  vice  Nix- 

on,rec.  11  do. 

Asdst.   Surg.  Armstrong,   Surg,  vice 

Watson,  ret  do. 

C         .  G.  Ens.  Cotton,  from  62  F.  Ens.  and  Ueut 

bv  purch.  vice  Grsaves,  prom.    6  do. 


IF. 


Capt  Gkiver,  Mai.  by  p«uch.  vice  Bt 

Lieut  CoL  Nixon,  ret  21  Oct 

Lieut  Suckling,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Temple,  Lieut  do. 

E.  Every,  Cns.  do. 

Ens.  Lord  S.  A.  Chichester,  from  43F. 

Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Greaves,  prom. 

34  F.  4do. 

9  Bt  Lieut.  CoL  A.  S.  King,  f^om  b.  p. 

98  F.  M«0-  vice  Gordon,  cxch.  11  do. 
TOL.  XV. 


50 
31 
34 


41 
45 

45 
46 
50 


72 
73 
75 

76 
81 

82 

83 

84 
90 


97 
99 


Lieut  Hutchison,  from  h.  p.  Staff  Corps 

Cav.  Lieut  vice  Rigney,  dead 

^        5  Btoy  1824. 

Ens.  Henley,  Ueut  vice  O'Hara,  dead 

25  do. 

Luxroore,  Ueut  vice  WaU,  dead 

11  June 
G.  MyUus,Ens.  27  Oct 

W.  S.  Smith,  do.  28  do. 

StaifQuart  Mast  Seij.  Ward,  Quart 

Mart,  vice  Kingsley,  dead         21  do. 
Surg.  White,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Surg. 

vice  Callow,  exch.  do. 

Mai.  Fkunt,  Lieut  CoL  by  purch.  vlee 

Dickens,  ret  28  do. 

Capt  Danries,  M^|.  do. 

Ueut  Greaves,  tnm  7  F.  Capt       do. 
Lieut  CtUms,  Capt  by   purch.  vice 

Fraser.SOF.  4  Not. 

Ens.  Skerry.  Lieut  do. 

Hon.  F.  Petrie,  Ens.  do. 

Xd  Ueut  Price,  firom  60  F.  Ens.  vice 

TathweU,  prom.  .    7  Oct. 

Gent  Cadet,  Wilbraham  Egerton,from 

Royal  MiL  Coll.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  Chichester,  prom,  in  7  F.  4  do. 
W.  Hope,  Ens.  vice  Harrison,  83  F. 

*^  4  Nov. 

Lieut  Graham,  fkom  h.  p.  tS  F.  U«ut. 

vice  Hutchinson,  76  F.  11  do. 

Bt  Ueut CoLFraser, from 36 F.  MiO- 

by  purch.  vfce  Price,  ret  do. 

Capt  Shaw,  flrom97  F.  Capt  vice  BaiC 

ley,  h.  p.  89  F.  do. 

G.  Brocnnan,  2d  Ueut  by  purch.  vice 

Price.  41  F.  21  Oct 

Ens.  Wilford,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  Ens. 

vice  Wolff,  exch.  11  Nov. 

Paym.  Madauten,  fieom  77  F.  Faym. 

vice  Read.  h.  p.  do. 

Ens.  Liddeol,  A<Q.  vice  WoUl^  res.  A4). 

only  19  Aug. 

W.  Guard,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  Cotton, 

Coklst  Gds.  6  Not. 

Ueut  Malr,  from  47  F.  Ueut  vke  A. 

Stewart,  h.  p.  47  F.  11  Nov. 

Ens.  Hickson,  from  h.  p.  12  F.  Quart 

Mast.  Campbell,  exdu  do. 

Ens.  Townsend,  from  75  F.  Ueut  by 

purch.  vice  Lyttleton,  ret       28  Oct. 
Gent  Cadet,  J.  Graham,  Anom  R.  Mil. 

CoiL  Ens.  by  poroh.  vice  Townsend, 

73  F.  do. 

Ueut  Hutddneon,  from  46  F.  Ueut 

Wood.  h.  n.  25  F.  da 

Ueut  Duval,  Capt  by  purdi.  vioe  Jen- 
kins, ret  do. 
Ens.  Marsh,  Lieut  do. 
A.  SpbUne,  Ens.  da 
Lieut  CampbeD,   from  Cd.   Comp. 

Mauritius,  Lieut  vice  Hokbwortb, 

h.  p.  Col.  Comp.  Mauritius  do. 

Ens.  Harrison,  from  45  F.  Lieut  vice 

Summerfldd,  dead  da 

Snrff.  Callow,  f«om  31  F.  Stirg.  vice 

White,  exch.  da 

Bt  Major  Dixon,  vice  Wright,  dead 

20  Sept. 
Lieut  Cox,  Capt  vioe  Dixon  da 

Ens.  Pdnham,  Ueut  vice  Cox        da 
— —  Byfes,  Ueut  by  purch.  vice  Mae- 
lean,  93  F.  6  Nov. 
Lieut  Madain,  frtim  90  F.  Capt  by 

vice  Fox,  prom.  f&  Oet 

Capt  LQgle,  flrom  h.  p.  92  P.  Capt 

vice  Schaw.  50  F.  4  Nov. 

•  Ens.  Last  Lieut  by  purdi.  vice  Beau- 

derk,  prom.  20  da 

JaflVav  Nicholson,  Ens.  by  piudi.  \'ice 

Ens.  Caldwdl.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Hamilton,  2  W.  L  R.  28  Oct 

S.  W.  H.  Ramsbottom.  Ens.  do. 

Paym.  Irwin,  ftwn  h.  p.  54  F.  Paym. 

do. 
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Rif.  Brig.  Gent  Cadet  J.  S.  Cameron,  from  Royal 
MiL  Colt  «d  Lieut,  by  ?««*■▼>« 
M*Kiniiao,  Gren.  Gds.    4  Nov.  1834. 

S  W.L  R.  Lieut  Hanrilton, f rom »9  F.  Capt  by 
purdi.  irioe  Ro«»  African  Col.  Cori« 

Ceylon  R.  Lieut  Maksobn,  Capt.   vice  Dumic, 

dead  ^  ^"T 

fd  Ueut  MyUua,  let  Lieut  vice  SmWi, 

dead  **  **<>• 

W.  Gaiatin.  fd  Ueut  28  Oct 

9d  Lieut  Wartraiton.  Ist  Ueut  yice 

Ifalooim,  inrain.  II  Nov. 

Fraoda  Notila  Toole,  Sd  Ueut  vica 

Waiburtoo,  «<>• 

Afr.  C.  C.  George  Antliony  Knott.  Payraart. 

z4  Oct 
CMt  Roai,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  ^P^.^ 

Quart  Halt  Se^.  Brown,  of  late  W.  I.  R. 
Quart  Mast  vice  Mahoo,  dead 

z8  do. 

Unattached, 

Opt  Fta.  from  95  F.  Vaj.  of  InfBD^.  by  pw^ 
Tioe  Bt  Ueut  Col.  Long,  ret     6  Nov.  l«l. 

.-..—  Chicheater,  from  9  Life  Gds.  Major  of  Inf. 
by  purch.  vice  Bt  Lieut  CoL  Dunsmure.  i^ 

Ueut.  Hon.  W.  T.  Graves,  from  Coldst  Gds. 
Oipt  by  puzch.  vice  Bt  Mi^  Dabbd,  ^^ 

—  Beauderk.  from  90  F.  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Payne,  ret.  »  *^ 

Garritim*. 

Unit  Seharli,  h.>  Kova  SootSa  Fendbles.  Town 
A4).ofCape  Mm.  vice  Weeks,  dead 
"^  ^  J5  June  1824. 

Orimmee  Departmentr-Royal  Engineer », 

Q4»t  OkMeld.  from  b.  p.  Capt  vke  Bt  Mator 
Kilvington.  h.  p.      ^  «)  Sept  1M4. 

U  C»t  MeOiutah.  from  h.  p.  Sd  Capt,  vice  Mae- 
danaki.ret.  i^do. 

ffofpiial  St^F» 
Sug.  Bli^.Nlxan,  of  Gren.  Gda.  tobavetfaeRank 
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of  Inspector  of  Hbspw  without  anv  additional 
Pay  10Nov,l8J4. 

M.  Surg.  Hunter,  from  h.  jk  t  Garr.  Bn. 
sift  Vug.  viee  Hospw  Assist  Bwing.  tl  F. 


As- 


Hemoved  hy  Sentence  of  a  General  Court 

MarOaJ,  held  at  Gibraltar  6th  July  1824. 

Ensign  and  Adj,  Cowanl.  94  F. 


Discharged  ly  Sentence  of  the  mme  Comrt 
MartSaL 
Ueut  White,  94  F. 
Killed  and  Wounded  tm  the  Erpe&Jom  um^i^ 
Command  ^Brigadier  GrfwnsI  «rr  ^refrAjiJ 

Bfgi«upt»  against  the  DamMoms  qf^  ^^ 
QfZlva,  brttceen  the  I6th  May  mnd  l&h  Jmt 
1894. 

Between  the  I6th  and  Slat  Mar- 
Killed. 

Lieut  Howard,  15  P. 
Kerr,  38  F. 

Wounded, 

Mat  Cbamben,  41 F.  severely  butaoC 

Lieut  Michell.  oS  F.  right  kg  ampul 

left  leg  severely  wounded. 
Ueut  (yiUfauan.  38  F.  left  1^  ampidafe 
Between  the  1st  and  IGlh  Jane. 
Wounded, 

Ueut.  Petry.  13  F. 
Grimes.  38  F. 

In  the  Reduction  of  the  Island  of  < 
May  1824. 

Wounded, 

Brevet  M^Jor  Thomhiil.  13  F.  alightlr. 
Ensign  Kanhaw.  da  do. 

Deaths. 

Uent  Gen.  Jeaflheaon,  of  late  4  Gar.  flto. 

-  Dertirisay.  tafeeof  Royal  Art.  Tc^ 
h.  Devonshire.  Mneii  IBI. 


8  Sept 
W.  ThomiMU  Hoap.  Assist  vice  Gaddes.  dewl 

12  Oct, 
Chaplains*  Department. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Hatdfaman.  A.B.  Chaplain  to  tfie  For- 
ces, vice  R.  a  Cuitois,  h.  p.       11  Oct  1824. 

Exchamges, 

M^or  LocfcysTp  tttm  19  F.  with  MiJ.  Lenn.  57  F. 
Ca.pl.  Patrtvr.  from  7^  F.  with  Capt  Lord  Chorch- 

m.  b.  p.  as  v\ 
iivwt.  HairiKo.  ttdoi  33  F.  wiOi  Ueut  Adams. 

FajTTuut  BowiicD,  Aram  2  P.  with  Paymast  Darby, 

h.  p.  ':\  Dr. 
Quut.  MMt.  CrTlffllh.  from  1 F.  with  Lieut  Mac- 

kAy,  K  p.  1'-'  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Ueut  t7ol.  Wcstema,  8  Dr. 

Nixon.  1  F. 

Didcens.  34  F. 

.— . Price.  AOF. 

'     —  Long.  Royal  Marines. 

Dunsmure,  do. 

Major  Dalaell,  Royal  Marines. 
Capt  Jenkins.  81 F. 

Donald,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps. 

Lieut  Wnies,  14  Dr. 
—  Wigram,  Gren.  Gds. 

Lyttleton,  73  P. 

Hosp.  Assist  J.  Thornton 
C.I 


tad* 


Mat.  Gen.  T.  Caxey.  lateof  3  F.  Gds.  Losidan 

9  Nor.  1824, 

CokmelW.  Marlay.  Dep.  Qvait.  MasL  Gm.  at 

Madras  6  May 

Lieut  Col.  Warren.  47  F.  East  Indiea. 


Wright.  90  F.  Ccetelonin        19  Sent 

MiOor  Hart.  h. p.  Gkngarrytaeiblea       ZOi^ 
Capt  Smith,  11  Dr.  Plilllbeat.  near  BaniDy.  Bos- 
gal  4  May 

Perry,  38  F.  For^W^Uaaa,  Bes«a]  11  hxA 

Coote.  WalNahbad.  Madma  25  lUf 

Sheehy.  89  P. 


Sheehy. 

Sir  J.  A.  GHBffd.  Bt  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

28  Aug.  1^3L 
Bayly,  do.  1824. 

HitbWay.  h.  p.  W^K-  Train  1 1  Jan. 

Rioe.  h.  p.  53  P.  6  June  1823. 


sway.  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train 

Rioe.  h.  p.  53  P. 

Tathwfdl,  h.  p.  Indep. 


-^ — -Cooke,  do. 

'. HiOirSottth  Uncotai  Mil. 


.?1t 


26  April  1S2f 
17  Oct 

Uent  Canoll,  4  Dr.  London  17  Nov. 

Howaid.  13  F.  killed  in  aetlosi  with  the 

Burmese  May 
Claus.  54  F.  Madras                         5Jne 

—  Cartwiight,  Royal  Aftku  Old.  Corps,  Coa 
Coast       *  ^Aa» 

Mackensie.  do.  da  27  M«y 

>  Brown,  of  late  Invalids.  Windser     7  Nov. 

Bailey,  of  late  4  Vet  Bn. 

Chittle  do.  do. 

. Smith,  h.  p.  Wagg:  Train,  Brttftml.  near 

SaUsbnry  18  Sept. 
HutcMnaon,  h.  p.  Ccddat  Gda.        21  Jor- 

—  Tsggart  h.  p.  60  F.  diowned 
.—■ .—  Grant,  h.  p.  97  F* 
M«Tftvish.  b.  p.  3  W.  L  R.  GraewMk 

6  July 

r.A.p.8W.LR.  IV^ 

M*Leod.  h.  p.  Duntop%  Covps,  Raaay.In. 
vemess-shhne  3  Oct.  1825. 

■  Fellows,  h.  p.  1  Line  Germ.  Leg. 

16  April  im. 

—  Biermann.  h.  p.  Brunswick  Infimby. 
Ensign  Cuming.  46  F.  Madras  May 

Uniacke,  Royal  African  CoL  Corpa 

Lock.  h.  p.  60  F.  Joimah,  MonlmlMHl, 

East  Indies  16  May 
-■        Oaynor.  h.  p.  1 12  P. 
Chlshotan.  h.  p.  Royal  Af.  Corpi^  Cne 

Coast  1  Jidy 

Chaplam  Raddish,  h. p.  132  F.  I2d» 

Paymast  Coward,  b.  p.  2  Dr.  Taiboltosi,  mar 

Kilroanoek  30  Sept 


1«210 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  ObHrvatory^  CalionhUL 

N.B—^Tha  OboenratSona  are  made  twice  everr  day,  at  nine  o^cIock  forenoon  and  fbur  aTclook  aftow 
ncioii^-.TIie  leoond  Ol^anratUjo,  in  the  aReraoan,  in  tlie  first  column,  is  talKn  by  the  RMisler 
ThenBometer. 


lBtl> 


ItfOT, 


TbuT,  Bwk 


:5 


A. -14 
M.34 

A,  41 

M^W 

A.  25 
A.  AD 
A.  41 

A.  Jt» 
A.li  I 


I  T\wt, 


Wind.      VVwthei. 


Nv^^ 


"t  jA-ia 
**tk,i4 


S9.tJ35  M.|j  1 

.tffiA-i^r^'^' 


.-i^j  A,  ^ 

«TJ.S  U.44  r«iv 

^J^iiA.  4h/|     "' 

,4yM,MJ«V$w 


nuu,  T  th 

iiJm?«^«ii  rain 
DuU,  (.•old. 
with  haiL 
FiLtT,  &uiuh. 

Mam.  ffo»t 
day  suntb^ 
rnjrt,  duJl, 
rAiii  nichU 
4'^anif  fair, 
ramaAem. 
Uii|  itui], 
riun  tiifh^ 
lililn  must 
of  d*y, 
^lom.  dull, 

■HliDfr^rs  hiil 

DfUl  XtHW. 
FtAltl  dt  rilcot 

*>lr,  but 
very  culil. 
l^»irg  with 

HI. 


imfi. 


Nov.ib/ 


ThPTvlflarMK^^^lWiOd.)   Weather. 


A.  JJ       JOif  A.5o/ 
M.41  /2S-77(i;M,5i  I 


S3 


iA.3U 
A-4f 

A,  Hfi 
A.  41 

M..15 
A.^2 

A.« 

A.  40 

A.  Ji 
A.M 
.i.44 
A. 99 


^T3 
.SOS 

*4.^ff 
,505 

.S£lt 

Sa^4 

.■l(S> 


?J^ 


f 


41 ; 

A,  41  / 
^,401 
A.<af 
M.4J> 
A-4t; 

;m.44* 

!A.<j| 
l^M,41  \ 
lA.aSj 

A,3Sf 
MJ5lB\ 

A,  r>fl  \ 

Mj5 
A,  It 
M.4!; 
A.  10 
M^\ 


Day  ihowet. 
UallALilt!^ 

DHto. 

Fonu  niiKh^ 
Altera  ilullt 
dayriijrduli;, 
mehiHov. 
Day  fjost, 
nlj)  nttf ht 
Dull,  «jl|] 
raiiL. 


Cb]^ 


NW- 


DtttaH 

jItAliiniat 
or  day. 
I  Day  /nJr, 
ev«uc!Q]d> 
I  Dull  monk 
dpy  HiMli. 
Very  dult 

iMcjlLsflOvF, 

'day  h.  laiDit 

duU. 
»l>Ay  frott, 


■ 


Average  of  rain  4.^59  indies. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT- 

Pro  It  the  middlo  till  the  end  of  November,  raioa  and  loud  windfi  were  ftequent* 
The  depth  of  rain,  in  little  more  than  two  weeks,  amounted  to  something  more  than 
three  inches.  The  mean  temperature  fbr  that  period  was  30^  Fahrenheit.  December 
commenced  with  flrost,  which  continued,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  snow,  till  the 
lltb,  the  mean  temperature  for  these  ten  days  being -32"*;  lowest  range,  on  the 
4tti,  was  20*.  Since  the  1 1th,  the  temperature  has  become  more  elevated ;  the  mer^ 
cniry,  at  ten  this  forenoon,  stands  at  50^  in  the  shade.  Vegetation  has  made  little  pro- 
gress since  our  last  Turnips  have  gained  nothing,  and  a  considerable  breadth  hits 
already  been  cleared  for  the  feeding^byre.  There  has  been  no  wheat  sown  since  out 
last.  Fallow  wheat  looks  fre8h,.-.late  sown,  after  pease,  comes  forward  slowly.  Flow- 
ing  was  completely  at  a  stand  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  Plows  are 
now  at  work,  and  winter  plowing  is^  for  the  most  part,  about  over ;  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  commence  plowing  seed  Airrow.  About  the  middle  of  November,  it  was  evident 
that  tlie  ports  would  remain  shut  for  barley,  and  the  price  of  that  species  of  grain 
immediately  rose  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  boll.  Wheat  has  fluctuated  but  little  since  Our 
last ;  good  samples3(and  there  is  little  bad  this  season)  bring  from  30b.  to  33s«  per  boU  ; 
barley  nearly  the  same.  Oats,  notwithstanding  the  importation,  continue  to  look  up  in 
price  ;  good  samples  bring  from  19s<  to  208.  6d.  per  boll.  Potatoes  sell  briskly  at  llsu 
per  weighed  boll,  of  32  stones  Dutch  weight. 

Pat  cattle  are  in  request,  and  bring  from  78. 6d.  to  8s  per  stone,  sinking  ofiU  ;  lean 
stock  are  less  in  demand  at  this  season,  and  bring  about  68.  per  stone.  Sheep  have 
sold  well  for  some  months  past,  and  are  now  likely  to  bring  remunerating  prices : 
they  have  been  fbr  some  years  past  a  loshig  concern.  The  late  finoet,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  deep  snow  on  high  hills,  has  brought  down  the  sheep  to  their  winter 
pasture. 

PerthiMfey  December  13,  1824. 
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Xegisier, — Markets, 

CORN  MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


i:i>ec 


1894. 

Wheat.          |'„   , 

Oats.     Peese. 

?S5: 

Potat.1 
p.peck| 

1894. 

OatmeaL  { 

&&P.llfl»l| 

Bis. 

Prices.  Av.pr.| 

Bk. 

Pak. 

Bb. 

Peck. 

Nov.  17 

94 

Dee.     1 

8 

1059 
858 
1094 
1033 

8.d.s.d.   s.  d.)8.d.  s.d.!8.d.s.d.8.d.s.d. 
950336  80  9  1950990150300160900 
95  0  340  31  5    980  33 6.160 906  170  906 
390860  S3  4  1300316  170916  190910 
970360  89  1  ;t980  3301160900  160190 
-     1           ll               1 

d. 

9 
9 
9 
9, 

d. 
8 
8 
8 
8 

Not.  16 
98 
50 

Dec     7 

576 
603 
471 
6T0 

M.     d. 

1    5 
I    3 
I     4 
1    4 

109 
84 
83 
84 

s.d. 

1    1 
I    1 

Glasgow, 


1894. 


Wheat,  940  lbs. 


Dantsia  For.ied.  British 


s.d.s.d. 
Not.  18^  —    — 

«5. 

Dee. 


^---- 


s.d.fcd. 


s.d.8.d. 
280330 
300350 
310360 
510360 


Oats,  964  Ibf. 


Irish. 


s.d.fcd. 
160  176 
170  919 
190  936 
190  986 


British. 


fcd.  fcd. 


Engliah.   Scots. 


Barley,  390  IbsT 


8.d.  s.d. 


s.d.s.d. 
80033 
840  8601 
54  6560 
346360 


B°«-*P»'  Oatmeall  Fl«wr, 
StirLMer-    ^^^   i»»'** 


s.d.  s.d. 
186  950 
186  940 
900  950 
900  250 


s.d.s.d. 
150  188 
L50188 
188900 
188  200 


s.    s. 

50  51 
50  51 
59  55 
54   55 


Haddinglon. 

Dalkeiih. 

1894. 

Wheat 

1  Barley. 

Oats. 

Peue. 

Beans. 

1894. 

OaxmtBL 

BoUs. 

Prices. 

Av.pr. 

PerBoU.    (Pr.Ptek 

Not.  19 
96 

Dec  8 
10 

1003 
668 

787 
616 

8.d.    s.d. 
94  0  52  0 
910  83  0 
96  0  58  6 
956  550 

s.    d. 
98  10 
30    8 
80    3 
50  10 

8.d.8.d. 

920996 
24  0  890 
940390 
94  0800 

s.d.s.d. 
14  0  900 
150910 
150  910 
150900 

fc    s.d, 

15  190 

16  900 

15  190 

16  90  0 

S.d.8.d. 

150190 
160900] 
160  900,' 
160  900 

Not.  15 

99 

29 

Dec     6 

s.d.    8.d.'   s.    d. 

15  6     16  3      in 

16  0     16  6      in 
16  6      18  0      1     91 
16  6     18  01     1     2 

London, 


1894. 

Wheat, 
per.qr. 

Rye 

Barley. 

I         Oats.         1 

)       Beans. 

Pease        1 

Flour.9801b. 

|2S: 

'  d.   d. 
,  9    10 

I  9    10 
i  9   10 

|9    10 

1 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Ti<*- 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

9d. 

Nor.  15 
99 

s.    s. 

59   7C 
59   78 
54   78 
59   74 

8.      S. 

32  36 
39   37 
54    88 

33  40 

s.     s. 

31     47 
55    53 
85    59 
35    52 

1  ••    •- 
20  2"; 

99    99 

99    99 

92    99 

8.      S. 

33   81 
95    83 
95    54 
95   34 

8.      S. 

49   50 
49   59 
49   54 

49   54 

s.    s. 

58    49 
33    45 
58   45 
53   45 

8.      8. 

50   57 

59  69 

60  65 
64   67 

S.      8. 

40    49 
49    44 
40    4? 

38   40 

8.      8. 

60   65 
60   65 
60   65 
60   65 

8.      8. 

50    00 
50   00 
50   60 
50   60 

Liverpool, 


1894. 

Wheat 
701b. 

Oats. 
451b, 

Barley. 

Rye, 
perqr. 

Beans, 
perqr. 

Pease, 
perqr. 

Flour. 

Oaim.940lk  | 

^ 

Irish. 

Amer. 
1961k 

EngL 

Soots. 

Not.  15 
99 
99 

Dec     6 

cd.  s.d. 
4  6  10  0 
4  9  10  6 
4  6  10  8 
4  6  10  6 

s.d.   8.d. 
90    3  4 
96    88 
96     40 
9  6     4  0 

8.d.  8.    d. 

49  6    8 

50  7    0 
5  4  7    0 
5  4  7    0 

8.      8. 

85    88 
55    38 
85    38 
55    88 

8.       8. 

49    48 

46.51 
46    55 
46    53 

8.      S. 

85    59 
35    58 
85    55 
85    56 

8.    a. 

45    55 
48   56 
48   56 
48  56 

8.     8. 

44    51 
46   55 
46   53 
46   55 

8.      8. 

18    93 
18   95 
18    25 

,8.     8. 

«8   52 

\OZ     do 

39   9S 

8.     8. 

»  54 
50   34 

England^  Wales, 


1894. 

Wht 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

Nov.    6 
13 

90 

97 

8.    d. 
63  8 
65  1 
638 
649 

8.  d. 
34  10 
37  10 

37  C 

38  8 

8.  d. 
39    9 
37    7 
35  10 
59  10 

8.  d. 
21    1 

21  11 

22  5 
22    8 

8.  d. 
42  7 
41  5 
41  6 
490 

8.    d. 
42  10 

44  11 

45  7 
44    7 

8.  d. 

1824.3  Regitier.^CQurse  o/Exehamge,  SfC-^BoHkrupii,  r65 

Comtu  of  BMhtmgt^  Loniom^  Dec.  10.^— AmttwdMii,  Itt  9.  Ditto  at  tight* 
11  :  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  37  :  0.  Altona,  37:  1. 
Paris,.  3  days  sight,  25  :  15.  Boordeaux,  25  :  45.  Frankfort-oo-the-Maine,  151  (. 
Madrid,  36.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  48|.  Genoa,  444.  Lisbon,  51. 
Oporto,  514.    Rio  Janeiro,  48.    Dublin,  94»Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Pricet  of  BuUion^  ^  oz. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3Hl7it9.^New  Dollars, 
48.  •104d.— Silver  in  bars,  standard,  58.u04d. 

Premiumt  oflnturance  at  Lloyers,...JGvLerDaey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub- 

Im,  lOs.  6d.  a  12s.  6d.— -Belfiist,  lOs.  6d.  a  12s.  6d.— Hambro*,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d 

Madeira,  20s.— Jamaica,  30s. — Home  40s.  a  508.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  00. 


Weekly  Pricet  of  the  PiMic  Funds^from  November  17,  to  Decetnber  8,  1824. 

Nov.  17. 1  Nov.  24.     Dec  1.      Dec  8. 


Bank  Stock. 

3  ^  cent,  reduced.... 

3  ^  cent,  consols..., 
34  V  cent.  do.. , 

4  ^  cent,  do , 

Ditto  New  do. , 

India  Stock 

Bonds 

Exchequer  bills, , 

Consols  for  account.., 
French  5  ^  cents.... 


2314 

954 

954 

1034 

1084 


98 

58 

964 

I02fr.25c 


232 
95 
95} 

101 1 

1084 


55 

95} 

101fr.50c 


2304 

944 

95 
1004 

1^1 

2874 

99 

56 

954 

101fr.25c 


94 


1014 


97 

53 

95| 

101fr.75c 


A1.PIULBBTICAI.  List  of  English  Bakkrupts,  announced  between  the  20th  of 
Oct.  and  the  20th  of  Nov.  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Abcahami,  L.  of  MaoMlI-ctxeet,  Goodmaii'«-flcldli» 

merdiant 
AffiMD,  J.  CburdKitraeC   Cainberwell»  ooach* 

Bsdoock,  J.  St  JohiiV«treeC  booCmsker 
Baker,  C  Ratdiffhi^way,  grocer 
Banks.  R.  PartdlitgUm,  Mary-le-bone,  taikyr 
BanwM*  T.  and  H.  Wentwortb*  New  Com  Ex* 

ehnge.  Mark-tene,  miDani 
Beech,  J.  Newcartto  under  Lyne,  currier 
Bennett,  Blandford  Fonim,  Donet,  wine-mer- 


Hfi 


O.  Bradford,  Wilts,  dotfaier 
H.  Blandford  Forum,  DorMt,  meroer 
d.  Pkskett-street,  tea^lealer. 
BosweU,  F.  S.  Strand,  shopkeeper. 
Bnok,  J.  hue  of  Choppaids  in  WooUall.  Klrk- 

burton,  Yovk,  ck>thier. 
Browne,  J.  H,  Chqrfiam,  linen-draper 
Brown,  J.  Rochdale.  Lancaster,  mnholder 
Baaoanabe,  R.  Mile-end  New-town,   coal 

potato  dealer 
Byers,  E.  PrlnoeRs-street,  Soho*  whalebone  mer- 

dUHlt 

Capon,  O.  OxIiMKUtreet,  ui^ioltfterer 
Chanceller,  D.  Jun.  Stowe  Upland,  Suflblk,  malt* 

ster.  

Chant,  J*  B«  SomertoQ,  Somerset,  grocer 
Clark,  W.  Speldhunt-stieel,  Barton.cresoent,eoal- 


Claric,  W.  KlngsConHipoo-Hull,  teedtman  and 

0Oftv*1IICTCfUttlC 

Cooke,  J.  Brtetol.  brlghtmith 
Cooper,  F.  East  Derham,  Norfolk,  grocer 
Cn^  J.  Austtn/rianhpaflsage,  merdnant 
Croose,  J.  Cheltenham,  tallow-chandler 
Daunoey,  J.  of  Coaley  Mills  Uley,  Olouoetter- 

sMie,  woollen  manuCscCurer 
Dawes,  J.  Oxford-street,  onrnge-merchant 
Douglas,  J.  Blackburn,  bookseller 
Drfng,  T.  Bristol,  brewer 
Drary*  R*  and  O.  Thompson,  both  late  of  New 
nirk-street,  Sonthwark,  but  now  of  Luke- 
street,  Flnsbury-square,  and  Tumhan-graen, 


Eade,  C.  Stourrearket,  Suflblk,  grocer 

Ellis,  A.  Hackney,  carpenter 

Fteqgnes,  F.  P.  Bmrlck-street.  Soho,  printer 

FauntleroY,  H.  Bemerls-street,  bankers 

Foxton,  R.  Norton  Onage,  Durham,  common 


France,  T.  Paddlngton,  timber-merchant 

Frands,  R.  Wdldose>square,  hatmaker 

Gardner,  C.  Mileend  road,  roerdunt 

Gibson,  J.  Cambridge,  dealer 

Greening,  W.  Hempstead,  carpenter 

Guyer,  J.  Woolwich,  talkn- 

HassaU.  W.  Newsatc-street,  hatter 

Uaddon,  T.  South  Burton-mews,  Berkeley-iquaie, 


staUe-keeper 
HIckson,  M.  Han 
Hide,  R.    High-street, 


,  tailor  ^^ 

Bloomsbury,  bedstead- 


Hippon,  W.  Barlsoourt, 
and  diant 


FUnt-pepcr-mai 
«ut,  Dewsbury, 


York,  I 


Hodgson,  J.  late  of  Bath,  auctioneer 

Hotanan,  J.  New  Mills,  Olossop,  TictuaUer 

Hoskiitt.  R.  Manchester,  roeroiant 

Hunt,  T.  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  and  Stock- 
port, Cheshire,  cotton-spinner 

Huntingdon.  J.  Skhmer-street,  jeweDer 

Hyatt,  W.  Oorset4treet,  Manchester-square,  up- 
hoMerer 

Ingham,  J.  AMgate,  wooDen-draper 

Jackson,  S.  G.  Loughborough,   ' 


Johnson,  P.  Woolwich,  linen-draper 
Johnstone,  T.  O,  Great  Queen-stieet,  Unootafs- 

inn-fields,  dealer  hi  mudc 
King,  T.  Crofton,  Northumberland,  ship-o 
Lee,  P.  Cand  W.  BaUard,  Hammersmith, 

draper 
',  H.  Rathboneplace,  ghus-dealer 


ttnen- 


Lewis,  J.  Bristol,  merchant 

Lk>yd,  P.  Great  Surrey-street,  BUckMars-road, 

malt-Csctor 
Macmillac  J.  Liverpool,  merdtant 
V      ".  W.   Great  Wild-street,  LhiootaiViaa- 

fidds,  baker 
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CBec 


T. 
tar 
Manh,  W^  J.  H.  StOMey,  H.  VmaaOmfj,  and 

.    O.  K.  OnlMnn,  BtmarMtraet*  iMnkan 
ManhalU  W.  StniMy,  builder 


Matthews.  T. 

HulUdnpen 
May,  N.  Stnawr.  buUder 
Neverd,   mBrunswick-itneC 


OldfiekU  J.  Wcatholm,  Somenet,  turner 
OWuun,  J.  Brietol,  wooDeiHlraper 
01hrer,T.Paikiplaoe»  Regmlt^^Dmxk,  rtigw  iimiiii 
Parker,  C.  BriatoU  tailor 
PUkH^too.  W.  O.  Ufurd.  victualler 
Preatoo,  W.  Neiveaitl»4ipon-Tyaeh  tooker 
Rackbam,  J.  Strand,  bookseller 
Raddyflb,  E.  High  Holbani,  canrer  and  giklcr 
RyaU,  W.aad  T.  Upper  Berkeley-street  West, 

Sanden,  W.  Wood-street,  Cheapslde,  ribbon  ma- 

nu&cturer 
SeagrlxD,  J.  Jun.  Wiltoo,  WUto,  carpet  raamifoo* 

nirer 
SeO,  J.  George^trect,  Towex^hin,  dicesenonfer 
Shepherd,  W.  Slnane-terrace,  Chelsea,  plumber 
ampson,  N.  Shdtoo,  Staflbid«  manufacturer  of 

earthenware 


Starling,  T.: 

Stevens,  ^w*  H*  l — _  - 

Stewart  D.  and  W.  M'Adam,  Tiowliridfcw  •»• 


MdoTBriilK 


StiadiaB,  A.  Uveraool,  mi 
Stunton,  O.  Brichtan,  carpenter 
SgprtM,  CJun.  Shcffiisld^^rier 


,  Surn>y»  aad  <rf 
PidDal-cmiww» 


Vaile,  W.  Newingtost-causeway, 
▼taoent.  J.  Trowbridge,  WMs. 


Winkles,  Joa^IsBqf- 


Wataon,  G.  I 
WignalU  C  UreqxMil,  i 
Winkles,  R.  sen.  and  R.1 

ton,  eoal-merdiants 
Wood,  T.  Birchin^ane.  mewhant 
WooUey,  H.  sen.  of  Wlnater,  DeAydrinw  poeer 

and  draper 
Wraots.  R.  and  Joseph  AdUns,  CSieat  Tltddkld- 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BAincRupTcisa  and  DiTiDSirDfl,  aniKMniced 
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SEQUESTRATIONS. 


DIVIPENpS.  ^_^_ 

Cbchiane^  Asddtadd,  mcriihaTit  in  FIAcr-row, 
PMtenon,  aeeoantant  in  EJfnlwufh 
ncs,  late  merchant  in  Hawkk;  by  R. 
Anderson,  writer  there 
Forrester  &  Bocfaanan,  woodHOMrchattb  In  Glas- 
gow I  by  H.  Pan],  aceonntsnt  tbere 
Oow,  James,  junior,  merdiaiit4ailor  in  fils^nw; 

by  Thomas  Christie,  writer  there 
Henniker,  J.  Is  L.  merchants  In  Gtai^ov:  by  H. 
Flrolf  aeeonntant  there 

dark,  Rdbert,  9t  Adam  cattle-dealers  to  White-     Sinclair,  WUIiam.merd)anttoLarwkk;  by  Janca 
skle;  by  RL  Kemp,  writer  in  Dumfineai  Ogflvy,menftanttbet«. 


Aitken,  John,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  Rawick  bTS  Fwb 

Gregg.  James,  writer,  builder,  printer,  ayl  pub-     vmuZ,  James. 

JitfierinKilmamodL  ^Anlerwin 

Hardi&  James,  grocer  to  Rirkaldy 
Mitchell,  J.  &  A.  merchants  to  Kllmamook 
Swtotoo,  Hemy,  merchant  and  ship-owner  to 

Oi. 

DIVIDENDS. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTH& 
18M.  Jane  5.  At  Stogapore^  Mrs  D.  Napier,  a 

Aug.  tS.  AtMalvcrtir  Baitadoes,  the  Lady  d 
Uarboume  G.  Straghan.  EM.  M.D.,  a  son. 

OctfLAtLogieBphimeone,  Mrs  Dalrympla 
Horn  Elphinstone,  a  daughter. 

K.  At  Revack.  Strathspey,  the  Lady  of  Capt, 
James  Gordon,  a  son. 

tS.  At  Pinkie  Houses  the  Lady  ofSir  John  Hope 
of  CraighaU,  Bart  a  son. 

—  Af  Cnltmahandie,  the  Lady  of  Ueut  Col. 
Cunningham,  of  the  Bombay  army,  a  daughter. 

S8.AI  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr  Sanders,  a  son. 

—  At  St  Andrew's,  the  Lady  of  Provost  Alex- 
ander, a  son. 

Nov.t.  In  Stanhope-Street,  Mayfiabr,  London, 
the  Lady  of  (he  Right  Hon.  Robert  PeH,ason. 

—At  Kirkmay  House,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Inglis, 
Esq.  of  Kirkmay.  a  daughter. 

4.  At  his  house  in  Charlotta-Square^  Edtabnrgh. 
the  Lady  of  Thomas  Maitiaad*  Esq.  younger  of 
Dundrennan.  a  dau^ter. 

7.  At  Tayfield,  Mrs  Berry,  a  son. 

&  At  18,  HUl-Street,  Edmbuigh,  Mrs  Dr  Gaird- 
Mr,ason. 

—  In  Princess-Street,  Edtobuxgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Sindair  of  Ulfastar,  a  son. 

a  At  Yester,  the  Maivhkinfaw  of  Tweeddale,  a 
son. 

11.  At  HaOrulr,  RoKbuighsUre,  the  Lady  of 
William  Pilder,  Esq.  Deputy  Commissary-General, 
ason. 

--  At  Jersey,  the  Lady  of  Major  Fysis,  nval 
enginren.  a  daughter. 

1  r  ^'-^?-  ^»  "eJJe^ue  Crescent,  Edtoburgh,  Mii 
J«mss  Balfour,  a  son. 


Nov.  18.  At  Ennls,  Ireland,  Mrs  Farqul— aoa> 
25th  Rgtanoit,  a  daoglller. 
li.  It  Chatham,  the  Lady  of  Ueut  Cofaasl 


"^i 


of  the  royal  engineers,  a  son. 

-"    *  ridi,tlieLadyofOBpLH.W. 


youni 


it  Woolwic  , 

17.  At  Paxk!iSu^S«Lady  of  Robert  Warda, 
Esq.ofParkhill,a8oo.  ^  ^    ,   ^  ^ 

^1- At  BrigMon-Place,  PtttobeOo,  Ibe  L^dy  ef 
M^ior  Davidson,  a  son.      ^_  ^ 

SD.  At  Fsrme,  the  Lady  of  Hu^  Mosaman.  Csq. 
ounger  of  Audityfardl^a  daii^iCcr. 

.-At  GkHgow,  Mrs  Thomas  Huitar.  Hope- 
Street,  of  twfii  daughters. 

fl.  AtMasqpoOe.  Mrs  Seott,  ywa^gtrof  Raa- 

^AtTimbfldge  WcDs,  the  Hon.  Un  Stnart 

Maoken^ofSeafbrai,ason.  _ 

23.  At  Hythe,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Greenock, 
ason  and  heir. 

24.  At  Weens  HOQW,  Roxburghshire,  Mn 
CleghomofWeetts,ada«ghter. 

96,  At  20,  Wtoitei^Street,  the  Lady  of  C^pL 
Deans,  R.N.  a  son.  .     ,   ^    ^  ^  .      . 

Latdy,  At  Nairn  Grove,  Oe  Lady  of  Cokmal 
Anderson.  Ki^ht  of  the  Tower  and  Swotd,  taA 
companion  ofthe  Bath,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1824.  June  2.  At  Cnlcutta,  Captrin  Joeeph  Or^ 
chard,  of  the  Hon.  Corapanyli  1st  Buropran  le- 
giment,  to  Miss  Maiia  Douglas  mace  of  lieot.  CoL 
John  Lewis  Stuart. 

Oet2a.  At  BanT,  Mr  Alex.  Cromar,  merehast, 
Aberdeen,  to  Jane  Ingl'«»  youngest  danghter  of 
George  Forbes,  Esq.  BanflT. 

26.  At  Aston  Rowand,  Oxen,  the  Hon.  ^ 
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_m  AinwywMiiwtdi^htwogtiit 
iBrown,  Eiq. 

OoK.  JM.  At  Kirkmidwel  Hoaw,  ArgylMhire, 
G«ocge  Cole,  Em.  mardunt.  Gtaigow,  to  Ann 
CHBpbcil,  daughter,  of  the  late  Humphrey  Col- 
quhottn,  fiiq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

NoT.l.  AilUrkeudbrigh^aipC.  Ra]^Jbuigh,or 
the  late  Glengarry  light  infantry,  to  Mlaa  lOipb^ 
Bia  MelviUardaii^Seror  Alex.  MdviUe,  Eiq.  of 
Barquhar. 


D  Julia 

RiekardaoB,  eldcat  dau^ter  of  Wm.  RicfaaxdMO, 
of  hia  llajcarty't  cuatoms,  Leitlk 

f .  AtGdintmrgh,  Jaraea  Ulen,  Eao.  diatiUer, 
Maim.  LinlUhgow,  to  Miaa  Ann  Herio^  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  Gorge  Heriot. 

-.AtGoaftRd,Capt.Wiklman,oflhe7th  Hua- 
■an.  to  Lady  Margaret  Charteria,  daughter  of  the 
fiiri  of  Wemyai  and  March. 

-.At  Hartahead  Church,  Yorkahlre,  Charlea 
John  Brandling,  Eaq.  of  the  lOth  Royal  Huann, 
to  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ar- 
mytage,  Bart  of  Kirkleei,  in  the  nme  oouniy. 

—  At  the  Enghah  Chapel  at  Luaanne,  hi  Swit- 
aerland,  Thomaa  Medwia,  Eao.  of  the  late  f4th 
Light  Dragocaw,  to  Anne  Heoiiette*  Counteai  de 
StamfcnL 

5.  At  Lint  Houae,  Geo.  Khmear.  Euq.  henker, 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Koliert 
Wataan,  Baa.  banker  In  Glaagow. 

la  At  E^burgh.  James  Hay,  Esq.  of  Bdton, 
Ckptafai  Royal  Nary,  to  Mias  Stearartof  Phy«iU. 

—  At  Auditeriyre,  in  the  county  of  Forfiv,  Jaa. 
Andeiaon,  Eaq.  Cii|wr  Grange,  to  Jeaaie,  only 
daughter  of  Wllliam  Wataoo,  Eaq.  Auchtertyre. 

13.  At  the  Protestant  Church  at  Lusanne,  in 
Swltserland,  CapC  Wynne  Baird,  son  of  Robert 
Boird,  Esq.  of  ^rewbyth,  and  nephew  of  General 
Sir  David  Baird,  BaiC  Jm.  Aa.  to  Miaa  Madeline 


asan  Ceijat,  daughter  of  Henry  Ceijat.  Bs^ 
13.  At  George-Street,  Edinburgh,  Oie  ftight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glaagow  to  Mias  Julia  Sinclair, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sindahr.  Bart 

15.  At  Arbroath,  Jamca  Goodall,  Esq.  Provoat, 
to  Ann,  eldcat  daughter  of  BaiUe  i>avid  CargUL 

—  At  Inremeas,  Donald  MacQucen,  Eaq.  of 
Corrybrough,  Captain  in  the  Madias  Cavahry.  to 
llargaret^ughter  of  Jas.  Gnmt,  Esq.  of  Bught 

—  At  Edin&ir«^,  John  Taylor,  fclsq.  attorney 
In  Exchequer,  to  Dorothea  Judith,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lieut  CoL  Lewis  Hay,  of  the  royal 

16.  At  Greenock,  Quinthi  D.  Nfaiian,  Esq.  mar- 
diam,  to  Eliaabeth,  eldeat  dau^iter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Mub,  writer. 

n<  At  York,  George  Cholmley,  Esq.  of  How- 
aliam,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Robinson 
Foulia,  Esq.  of  Bucktoo,  m  the  county  of  Vork. 

18.  Alexander  Macduff,  late  of  the  lUOth  foot, 
to  Mrs  Macdonald.  widow  of  John  Ma«s<onaM, 
Eaq.  of  Pkmtatkm  Kiatyre,  Berbke. 

^1  At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Piatt.  Esq.  to  Miaa 
SRMlla  Morrison,  aeoood  daughter  of  Gewge  Dun- 
can,  Eisq. 

19.  wm.  Home,  Esq.  banaek-master  of  Newry, 
to  Hopewell,  daughter  of  laaao  Will.  Glenny,  Esq. 
Immediatdy  after  the  ceienaony.  the  happy  bffUe- 
groom  waa  preaented  with  a  superb  gold  snuff- 
Sex  by  tha  officers  of  hia  late  regiment  (the  86th 
or  Royal  County  Down.)  in  token  of  the  high  ea- 
timation  in  which  they  have hekl  him,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  ffentleman.  nearly  twenty  years  that  he  has 
aerved  in  that  distangubhed  oorpa. 

2S.  At  Greenock,  James  Stevenson,  Esq.  met- 
cbant,  Glasgow,  to  Jane  Stewart,  dauipiter  of  the 
late  Alexander  Shanon,  Esq.  merchant,  Greenodc. 

•»  At  Greenbank,  John  Greig,  Eaq.  manufac- 
turer, Glasgow,  to  laabella,  aeoond  daughter  of 
Thomaa  Baird,  Esq.  of  Greenbank,  and  present 
Provoat  of  PoUockahaws* 

fS.  At  Musselburgh,  Cant  Wm.  Walker,  85th 
n^giment  of  foot,  to  Mias  Catherine,  eklcst  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  G.  C.  OgUvie,  Esq. 

f 4.  At  Haddington,  Alexander  Fyfe,  surgeon. 
St  Patrick  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  Ann,  seoond 
daiighter  of  the  bte  Mr  Andrew  Matthew,  Had- 

LatolT.  At  West  Grinstead  Park,  Sussex,  Ga- 
briel Snaw,  Eaq.  to  the  Hon.  Frances  Erikine, 
Hdest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Er&kine. 
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DEATHS. 

1834.  AprU  9.  At  Calcutta,  Mr  HaU  Jop,  and  on 
theX7thorsamemanth,atsanteplaoe,  Mr  Wm. 
SibbakiJ<m,bothson8of  thobteMr  Mr  Robaat 
Jop,  metobant,  Leith. 

May  90.  At  Assam,  of  the  diolera  mortos, 
while  m  ooomiand  of  the  troops  bekmging  to  the 
East  India  Company  sent  to  that  country,  Cokatel 
Geofge  M'Morlnew 

fi5.  At  Kandy,  of  a  fever  oau^dit  on  an  official 
tour  hi  the  Seven  Korles,  the  lion.  Sir  John  C- 
Oly,  Bart  a  member  of  his  Mi^esty's  Council  In 
Ceykm,  a  Resident,  and  First  CommJaaioner  of 
Government  in  the  Kandyan  Provinceb 

June  4.  At  the  Cape-of-Good-Hope,  iHiere  he 
had  gone  fiirttke  recovery  of  hia  health.  Captain 
Thomaa  Mackenrie,  only  aon  of  the  bite  DooakI 
itaiA^yU^  Eaq,  of  HariBekL 

2&  At  Sakm,  near  Madras,  Robt  John  Hunter, 
Eaq.  son  of  the  kte  Sir  John  Hunter,  Conaul 
General  in  Spain;  and  at  the  same  place,  on  the 
M  July,  Mrs  Hunter. 

July  tt .  At  St  Croix,  hi  theeighty-thiid  year  of 
his  age,  John  Gordon,  Eaq. of  Cane  Valley. 


Sept  1.  At  ; 


Feat,  son  of  Mr  Walter  M'Feat,  of  Gbugow. 

—  In  DuWhi  County,  North  Carolina,  (America.) 
Mr  Jacob  Matthews,  aged  108  years.  UntUafew 
montha  before  hia  death,  he  retafaied  ahnoat  the 
vigour  of  youth ;  his  sight  was  perfect,  and  he 
could  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Seven  years 
ago  his  wife  died,  aged  100  years;  they  had  M«i 
married  fldfdity  years. 

S.  At  St  Andrew's.  Jamaica,  Robert  lithaik 
Mowbray,  eUeat  aon  of  Mr  Mowbray,  W.  S. 

la  At  Fkwenae,  Captafai  Donald  BfaoaHstar  of 
Loup  and  Torreidale,  in  the  S4th  year  of  hia  age. 

l£  At  BladL  River,  Jamaica,  Alexander  Bruee, 
Esq.  of  St  Eliaabethls. 

^1.  On  board  hia  Maiesty's  frigate  Hu«ir,lyiiig 
off  Vera  Cmi,  Mr  J/HaU,  moi^nt,  of  that  dty. 

Oct  4.  At  his  residence  near  Uttrecht,  Nether- 
lands, John  Louis  Bosch,  aged  71*  aenk>r  Admizal 
of  the  Netherlanda  fleet,  aj£i  the  iMt  survivor  of 
the  officers  who  obteined  gold  medals  for  their 
gallantry  in  the  action  off  the  Doger  Bank. 

li.  At  Losset,  near.Campbeltown,  Capt:  Nadi, 
R.N. 

15.  At  Glencroft,  pariah  of  Twyohobn,  Ma^r 
Milrea,  aged  ninety-dx  yeafa,  widow  of  the  late 
James  Magee.  Esq.  of  Glencroft. 

16.  At  Kiinbur^Mr  Wm.  Coekbum.  writer. 

17.  At  his houseTVoriiPlaoe,  Edinburgh,  John 
Pitaaixn,  Eaq.  of  Pitoakn. 

—  At  ^tHT'lLt'ii,  i>r  Romk  (h»  of  thf  MIniiicn 

tilt  Th<L>-"i.iv  |fit.-H,<iu^  At  tlifr  Qfdinatinn  of  hjj 
OOUt-di^o,  Sit  Mriiray.  tie  ricHea»>>uh4ay  mctfH' 
tug,  ,-tLtti4»mrhi  ti't  ft:] I  himvulf  t)oL  very  widl,  amcl 
dii^l  iiUntL  i:i(^lu  ii'clnckj.  It  ia  ljt£k^  mote  tluii 
two  inonlht  *i-a<:v  hi*  lat*  c>alL»|[U«i  Mr  Tks&a^ 
liied.  The  ^ujlrk-n  Av^th  at  the  i>oi'tor,  which 
wus  huoBTi  liy  few  till  U«T  Afrlvecl  iu  c^urrli,  ex-. 
CLtAt  tCu'  surttriF^  apA  gtkei  ^  hu  cangreKaticasi^  by 
fi'>iom  he  wnj  f^cstly  beloved-  Tie  hu  been 
about  thirty  year^  miiii^tct  vf  the  K*at  Chinidi. 
tlo  vioA  muah  r&iixY'tiMl,  and  he  ha^^  txHh  Ibe 
ahility  jujtl  the  incluiAtion  in  MlevB  ilie  ikOHly,  by 
ta'hnrn  hii  If^xi  tnrilL  Iw  tcyfioiy  felt 

IS.  At  t  iilcsiifrrie.  pariih  ctf  Twytillolrti,  qgiyi 
7  i  ye^n,  VUrpArc*  Kn^liilAyH  *ife  *^  John  Italli- 
iliiyK  iLiq.  nf  MaytiL^lil 

—  At  F'^inbwrKh,  Mrs  Ainie*  ' 
wiiu  of  Stimucil  JaiAeA  Dougil 
North  St  David  Street 


ugilBj   Esq-  SUfftieait 


—  The  Rev.  Peter  Young,  dneof  the  mlniaten 
of  the  SeeeaaioQ  Chureh  inJedbuigh.  tai  the  Mth 
year  of  hto  age,  and  S7th  of  hia  minialry. 

1ft  At  Aberdeen,  Mary  Forsyth,  widow  of  the 
late  Henry  G.  Foiayth,  Esq. 

20.  At  Kenmofo,  Mr  James  Maenaughtoo,  anr- 


Mr  Rkhard  Bhaskwell,  of  the  George  fam, 
.Haddh^tton,andoiw  of  the  Magistataa  of  that 

sTln hia 80th  year,  Robert  Pollock,  Eaq.- of 
Croeabank. 

—  At  Bath,  Cantahi  Mensies  Duncan,  of  the 
Hon.  Eaat-India  Company's  servicer 

—  At  Pittmeddan,  Andrew  Landale,  Eaq.  of 
*  PItmeddan. 

—  At  Saiote  Adrcaaw,  in  Normandy,  aged  70, 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  iaUnd 


lUgister,^DeatK  s. 
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of  Jamaica*  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
llarooo  War,  Perdval,  Aubrer,  ^. 

OctffS.  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Mary  ifSlnelUe,  reiki 
of  George  M'CoU.  merchant,  Gkigow. 

-.  At  St  Quirox,  Mn  M*Quhae,  reUctof  the 
Rev.  Dr  M*Quhae,  late  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Gieenock,  Mr  Thos.  Stewart,  booksdler. 
-.  At  Glaanvood.  Derwickahire,  in  hit  70th  year 

James  Hill,  Esq.  of  Walthamstow.  near  LoiMloa. 

—  At  Povtobelio.  William  CaldweU,  Esq. 

years 
IsabelbLyoiuigeak'd^^ 

—  At  Queens  Efan,  Bromoton,  Lieut-Coloiiel 
Reginald  Jas.  late  of  the  37th  regiment,  aged  54. 

^AtBoarhilb,  Mary  BeU,  r^ctof thehUe  Jas. 
PhnmBMi.ofBoarhUls. 

«<At  Glasgow,  Mr  Geoige  Wingate,  manu- 
flKtaier  thercb 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr  John  Thomson. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Markm  Mansflrid,  widow 
of  James  Mansaeld,  Esq.  of  Midmar. 

S5.  At  Aberdeen,  Francb  Suther,  Esq.  fiKtor 
to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marguis  and  Marchioness 
of  Stafibrd,  on  the  estate  of  Sutherland. 

—  At  Strathtyrum,  James  Cheape,  Esq.  of 
Strathtyrum. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mn  Aberdein,  eenior,  in  the 
93d  year  of  her  age. 

—  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Broomfleld,  aged  86 

—  At  Dupplin  Castle,  ttie  seat  of  the  Eari  of 
Kinnoull.  oTa  bnin  fever.  Miss  Hammond,  the 
only  ehiU  of  Lieut-General  Shr  Thomas  and 

•  Lady  Hammond,  aged  sixteen  yean  and  three 
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r  wyue. 
Buduman,  daugh- 


— At  Ditton,  near  London,  George  AJ 
Wylie,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr  Wylie. 

tj.  At  GhMgow.  Ann  BoUlng  Budn 
ter  of  JamesWimam  Aktoo^BM. 

3a  Near  North  Queenafery,  William  Gnriey, 
Esq.  of  Petershope,  St  YinoentTs,  Captain  in  the 
6Mn  or  Aberdeenshire  regiment  of  militia. 

—  At  Dublin,  after  a  protracted  illness,  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  M.  A.  Curate  of  St  PetetV 

Nov.  2.  At  Irvine^  William  §nodgrass,  Esq.  in 
bis  S4th  year. 

—  In  the  7M  year  of  his  age,  John  Craig,  Esq. 
OfKirkton. 

—  Mn  Ann  Welsh,  reliotof  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie, 
lateinDreva. 

-.  At  her  house,  LeitA-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mn 
Ann  Donaldson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  ThooMS 
Donaldson,  mcrdiant  Oere. 

—  At  Aberdeen.  Widow  Primrose,  aged  103. 

4.  At  Mouswald  manse,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Dick- 
son, minister  of  that  pariah,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age,  and  55th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  in  hk  74th  year,  Dr  Andrew 
Graham,  (riiysidan. 

5.  NearSaUsbury,  Captain  KemMOi  Mackenrie, 
R.  N.,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  Mao- 

B,  Esq.  of  Forret    It  I 


i  is  but  jtutioe  to  the 
memory  of  this  brave  and  distinguished  officer 
to  say,  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  country. 
Hefboghtinroany  of  her  battles,  hi  which  he 
'  "  r  severdy  wounded.  The  oonse- 
ing  a  wound  in  his  head  put  a  pe- 
i  to  his  valuable  Ufe,  and  left  his  friends  to 
mourn  their  sad  and  severe  loss. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Russell,  Esq.  advocatew 

—  AtBnehin,  MnHill,  in  the  88th  year  of 
her  we. 

6.  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Ann  Blair,  aged  91,  reUet 
of  the  deceased  iBneas  M'Phenon,  Esq.  of  fli- 
diity,  Inveiiiew  shire. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  the  Rev.  Dr  Btack,  one  of 
theminislenof  theChalmenni  Street,  ooMrega- 
tion  there,  mudh  and  justly  regretted. 

—  At  Ecdefechan,  James  Mfller,  Esq.  of  Castle- 
bank,  in  the  8Sd  year  of  his  age.  Byhishidus- 
Cry  and  activity,  he  hi^   ""^ '       ^    • 


nlBgB,aooomu]aleda  ftntaM^  mid  toanm 

£AOfi00l 

Nov.  7.  At  Mount  BothwHl  Cott^e^  the  i 


ton  of  Captain  Louis  QunpbeO,  R.  N. 

—  At  Crescent,  near  Dundee^  Mas  Bfeown. 
daughter  of  the  late  rroffor  Bnywn.  SC  Am- 
drewli,  and  sister  to  the  present  Ftindpal  BtowB, 

—  At  StockWdge.  Mr  Chartea  ManaoBk  laae  of 


&  Atthemanae  of  Aoaan,  die  Rcr. 
Hardie  Moncriefi;  minister  of  tlMt  parish. 

9.  Mi^or-General  Thom«  Carry,  of  tiie  ad  re- 
giment of  guards. 

—  The  Hon.  Francis  Howard,  yowfcat  tlwiigb- 
ter  of  Lord  Howard  of  Efllqghaui. 

—  At  Dublin,  Richard  Eari  of  Annasley,  Vit- 
count  Geiswiy,  and  Baron  Castlewfllan. 

10.  Mary  Anne  Maxwell,  wife  of  Jaa.  Kaowles. 
Esq.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  WiBImn  MOTaD. 
Esq.  of  Yaxley,  Huntingdon,  and  nieee  of  the 
bte  Geoige  Maxwell,  BhI.  of  Flitloa  Lodge,  Ua- 
ooln-shirb 

—  AtTarbes,sonthof  FYanoe,  Mra  Hodgsoa, 
wife  of  Captain  Hodgm,  R.  N. 

11.  At  Annan,  Mra  Irvtee.  relict  of  Robert  Ir- 
vine, Esq.  of  Woodhall,  aged  87. 

—  Suddenly,  the  Rev.  XsLapslie^  of  Camnie. 

—  At  Kensuigtan,  near  l<ondon,  aged  61,  Mn 
Isabel  Lister,  widow  ot  the  Rev.  David  Wittie, 
late  minister  of  thenuish  of  Calta,  Fifiestaireu 

18.  At  Hendon,  Thomas  NiooD,  Eaq.  Ibnaeily 
Ueutenant-Cokmd  of  the  TOtfa  regiment 

—  At  Bucdeuch  Placeb  EdintRugh.  Misa  de- 
mentia Cleghom. 

14.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  John  Brucew  aosi  of  the 
late  Mr  Alexander  Bruoc^  upholsterer. 

—  At  Lanark,  John  Markemie.  Esq.  SlicriT 
Substitute  there. 

15.  WilUam  Thomson,  Esq.  of  ThonAudc. 
near  Stranraer,  aged  68.  His  death  was  qaite 
unexpected;  he  left  hb  own  house  during  the 
day  in  usual  health,  to  take  fate  arrtwtomait 
walk  in  the  ftdds,  but  not  returning  auumdiBg 
to  expectation,  hb  fismOy  made  inquiry  aC  the 
houses  of  thdr  neighbours,  but  taarned  noChiitf ; 
seardi  was  then  made  in  the  direction  wMchbe 
had  taken,  when  his  body  was  IouikI  tying  besde 
a  dyke,  ftom  the  top  of  which  it  appeved  he  had 
been  predpitated  by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  S0,  Mn  Anna  Foggm 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Watson,  one  of 
the  ministen  of  Canongate. 

16.  At  Killermont,  Miss  Laura  ColqulKiaB, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Locd  Clerk  Re- 


17.  At  Moflht.  MnESaabeth  Loehead.  lonnerty 
of  Gla«ow,  and  rdict  of  the  taue  Rev.  John  Jolia- 


—  At  Transy,  near  Dumf^iml&ie,  John  Wiko*, 
Esq.  late  Provost  of  Dunfermline. 

18.  At  Edinbuia^  Hugh  Phaser,  I^.  jiaimrii 
of  f^kadale.        •"*     "•  »  i"— *~ 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Emily  Jane,  fifth  *«— «g»**— ' 
'  of  Ccneral  Sir  Jolm  Hope. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Aim  ChriaOe,  «ged  J7. 
widow  of  the  late  Captahi  James  Christie,  of  the 
dty  guard,  much  and  Justly  regretted. 

90.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Hamet  Mitchekon.  re- 
Uctof Dr  Danid  Rutherford,  Proftsaor  of  Bo- 
tany in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

S3.  At  Cupar,  Catharine  Buist,  wifie  of  Jota 
Inglis,EBq.ofColhithie. 

Lately.  At  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Captafai  W.  R.  DawkiiM,  Com- 
mander  of  his  Mi^)estys  ship  HdieoD. 

—  At  Woodbndge^  aged  6S  years, 
Sldimer.— She  was  Ktter  carrier  m  that  I 


I  6S  years.  Charlotte 
rrier  m  that  pboe  op- 
pposed^to  have  want- 


wards  of  80  years,  and  b  supposed^to  h 

ed  a  distance  of  nearly  80^000  miles  in  that  esm. 

dty,  bdng  more  than  Uuree  times  the  dicuodb- 


eofmegkrfMk 
In  the  Ahns-houses,  Cupar,  Agnes  YovVt  wi- 
dow, aged  90  years. 
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Bowie,  640,  ib. 
Brakeleer,  (aged 

103)  384 
Brown,   255,256, 

383. 768 
Brownlow,  256 
Bruce,    128,  255, 

256,    511,     767, 

768 
Bryan,  511 
Buchanan,  384.768 
Bumside,  610 
Boston,  511 
Bosch,  767 
Bushnan,  384 
Buist,  767 
Butter,  511 
Calder,  383,384 
Caldwell,  768 
Campbell,  128,255, 

256,  383,  ib.  ib. 

640,  768 
Cantlej,  51^ 
Carey,  637,640 
Carry,  768 
Carlyle,  640 
Carnegie,  128 
Cartwright,  512 
Cheape,  768 
Chatto,  512 
Chevalier,  128 
Chiene,  383 
Christie,  511,  640, 

768 
Clarke,  640 
Cleghorn,  768 
Cochran,  256 
Cockbum.  767 
Cogan,  255 
Colins,  383 
Colquhoun,  768 
Comb,  256 
Compton,  256 
Copland,  256 
Costello,  (aged  102) 

255 
Cotton,  255 
Couper,  512,  640 
Cowan,  640 
Craigie,  384 
Craig,  768 


Index. 


Crawford,  128, 767 
Cruickshanks,  383 
Cruik8hank,384 
Crosbie,  128 
Cuming,  255,511 
Cunningham,  256, 

ib.  511 
Dallas,  767 
DalgleUh,  383 
Dalmahoy,  383 
Davidson,384,639, 

640 
Dawklns,  768 
Dawson,  128 
Dickson,  511,768 
Dinniston,  384 
Doig,  383 
Donald,  511 
Donaldson.  768 
D'Oyley,  767 
Douglas,  511 
Dreghorn,  255 
Drummond,  383, 

384 

Duguid,  384 
Dun,  383 
Duncan,  255, 767 
Dun  raven,  511 
Edgar,  255 
EgHn»   (aged  102) 

511 
Ellice,  256 
Elliot,  640 
Ellis,  639 
Erskine,  511,640 
Fairbaim,  383 
Fan-ley,  128 
Farquharson,  382, 

511 
Ferguson,  128 
Finlay,  640 
Fitz-william,  511 
Fleming,  253,256 
Foggo,  768 
Forsyth,  767 
Fotheringham,  382 
Eraser,  128,  256, 

511,640,768 
Frend,  384 
Garioch,  256 
Geddes,  639 
Gibson,  128 
Gleig,  275 
Gordon,  128,  ib.  ib. 

256,ib.ib.ib.383, 

ib.  384,  511,  639, 

767 
Grace,  255 
Graham,  256, 383, 

511,  ib.  ib.  512, 

640,  768 
Grant,  256 
Gillespie,  256 
Greenshields,  768 
Grey,  256,  ib. 


Grlerson,  256 
Grove,  512 
Gurley,  768 
Hacket,  637,640 
Haig,  256,640 
Hall,  767 
Halliday,  767 
HamUton,255,383, 

884,511.768 
Hammond,  768 
Hampden,384,512 
Hardy,  256 
Hardyman,  255 
Hay,  384 
Hayward,  256 
Henderson,    128, 

256,  ib.  5i2 
Hendrie,  511 
Heugh,  384 
HUl,  127.128,512, 

768,  ib. 
Hodgson.  768 
Hogarth,(agedl03) 

640 

Hope,  768 
Homer,  384 
Houstoun,  128 
Howard,  128,  768 
Hunter,  384,  511, 

767 
Hutchison,256,383 
HuttoD,  128 
Irving,  256,391 
Irvine,  383,  768 
Innes,  512 
Jameson,  383 
Jeffrey,  256,512 
Johnstone,  128,  ib. 

252,  255,  384,  ib. 
Jones,  640 
Jop,  767 
Joss,  383,  768 
Kerr,  255,  512 
Kidd,  384 
Kinnear,  128 
Kirk,  255 
Kirkland,  383 
Kirkpatrick,  383 
Knox,  640 
Landale,  767 
Lapslie,  768 
Lauder,  384 
Laurie,  512,  640, 
Lawton,  384 
Lees,  512 
Lidderdale,  128 
Lindsay,  512 
Linning,  384 
I..ister,  768 
Livingston,  383 
Lizars,  383 
Lochead,  768 
Logan,  512 
Locke,  128 
Loflft,  128 


775 

Macallister,  767 
Macculloch,  51f 
Macdonald,      126, 

256,  6S9,  640 
M'Dougall,  255 
Macdowall,  640 
Macfarlane,  511 
M*Feat,  767 
Macintyre,  511 
M'lver,  384,  640 
Mackay,  384 
Mackenzie,    767, 

768,  ib. 
M'Laren,  640 
MacLauchlan,  384 
M'Laine,  511 
MacLean,  128 
Macmillan,  640 
M'Morine,  767 
M'Murdo,  25 
Macnaughton,  767 
Macneil,  640 
Macpherson,    256, 

511 
Macquarrie,     256^ 

383 
M  Quhae,  768 
M'Robert,  640     . 
Maitland,  128 
Mann,  640 
Mansfield,  768 
Manson,  768 
Marr,  256      ' 
Marshall,  640 
Massy,  512 
Matthew,  384 
Matthews,  767 
Maturin,  768 
Maude,  256 
Mavor,  511 
Maxwell,  255, 383, 

512,  768 
Mellis,  128 
Melrose,  512 
Melville,  512 
Milrea,  767 
Miller,  384,  768 
Mills,  640 
Miln,  640 
Mitchell,  640 
Mitchelson,  768 
Moffat,  255,  512 
Moir,  255 
Moncrieff,  768 
Monteith,  128 
Montesquieu,  256 
Moodie,  256 
Morgan,  384 
Morrison,  512 
Mowbray,  767 
Munro,  256 
Murray,  127,  128, 

256,  383,  639 
Nairn,  256 
Napier,  127 


rrs 

NiehoU,7«t 
Ggflvy,511 
Dtridgv^  MO 
OudKMj,  A37 
Outran,  S83 
Pagan,  128 
Pairy,  1«T 
Faaley,  640 
Pateraon,  187,  S8S 
Paton,  96S 
PattiioD,  383 
Patullo,  188 
Perry,  411 
Pftcaim,  767 
Pool,  188 
Pollock,  767 
Powletu384 
Pra«;cr,  518 
PniStOD,  518 
Prevost,  884 
PrimroM,  768 
Pringle,  188,  518 
Rae,  188 
Bainy,  384 
Ramsay,  188,  856, 

384,518 
Rattoay,  188 


Index* 


ReddKlti 
Rich,51t 
Richardaoh,     388, 

ib.  384,  511,  640 
Ritcfaie,388 
Riego,188 
Robertson,  187, 

384,518 
Robinaoo,188 
Robiaon,  640 
Bocbeid,640 
Roger,  511 
Rogera,856 
Roas,  640,767 
Rothe,  640 
Rowatt,  S83 
Roper,  518 
Rusaell,  383,  768 
Rymer,  384 
Sanditands,  85tf 
Sangater,  383 
Scou,  856.  640 
Seton,  518 
Sharp,  383 
Sheriff,  511 
SbieUa,  856 
Skinner,  768 
.Ml 


Iff 

tBMUte,  768 
8nilth»d83 
Smolenski,  64^ 
Snodgraaa,  768 
Spalding,  511 
Spottiawood,  858 
Stafibrd,  768 
Souter.  188 
StadioB,  188 
Stanley,  768 
SteTen8on,5U,  518 
Stewart,  187,  856 
Stockdale,  600 
Stirling,  188 
Strahan,  187 
Suffield,  640 
Tayk>r,  (aged  109) 

188 
Telfer,383 
TempletoD,  640 
Thielnoan,  640 
Thorn,  855,  518 
Thoro8on,855,856, 

383,384,  ib.,  511, 

640,  768,  ib. 
Tipper,  (aged  1«Q 

384 
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Tod,S6f 
Twwdie,788 
Tyrone,  856 

wadadi,irr 

Waldie,640 
Walker,  856,  511 
Wall,  51] 
Wallace,  188,  865, 

511 
Warner,  640 
Watera,188 
Wataon,  188 
Wangfa,  383 
Webster,  856 
Weir,  388,  639 
Welah,511 
West,  383 
Whits,  855 
Wight,  255 
Wiogate^  768, 

ibu,  518,768 
Wilson,  383,  lbL« 
Wolf,  511 
Wood,  856 
Wylia,  188,  768 
Toung,  767,768 
YulC)  128 
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